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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK; 


BEING THAT OF THE NEW AND DIRECT MANIFESTATION OF 
CHRIST FROM HEAVEN, OF HIS ALL-CONQUERING DIVINE 
POWER, AND OF HIS DIVINE VICTORY. 


(SYMBOLIZED BY THE LION.) 





INTRODUCTION. 


—+——_ 


1. DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SECOND GOSPEL. 


THE Gospel by Mark, like that of Matthew, presents the theocratic side of the life and acts 
of Christ; while Luke and John bring out prominently their universal bearing, or application 
to mankind generally. On this common ground, however, it occupies a position distinct from 
that of Matthew. Matthew sets forth our Saviour as the New Testament King of the Jews, in 
whom the Old Testament has been completely and throughout fulfilled; Mark, on the other 
hand, exhibits Him in His independent Personality, as that new and absolute manifestation of 
the Deity in Israel which the whole Old Testament was designed only to pre-announce and 
make ready for. Matthew presents the history of the Lord as that of the true Prophet, Priest, 
and King, in His conflict with the spurious representations of these set up by traditionalism ; 
while Mark shows how all the powers existing in the world, representing as they did the 
various phases of unbelief, rose in opposition to the Lord, and how all were vanquished by His 

bsolute, victorious power. Hence, in the narrative of Matthew, the history of Jesus is pre- 
ented as the summing up and culminating of the martyrdom of all the Old Testament. worthies 
nd prophets, as that deepest and fullest suffering which, through the Spirit of all grace, be- 
comes and forms the expiatory service of the great High-Priest; in the Gospel of Mark, on the 
other hand, the element of victory and of triumph (Isa. ix.) appears, and is scarcely kept in the 
background, even amidst the scenes of intensest suffering. In the narrative of Matthew, Christ 
enters upon the scene in order to remove the conditions and limitations which had hitherto 
beset the course of history, and from His own infinite vantage-ground to transform it, and give 
it new direction; in the Gospel by Mark, the coming of Christ is presented as the absolute 
breaking up of the former state of things, by which the elements of the old broken world are 
reduced to subservient material out of which the new kingdom of salvation and of liberty is 
constructed. The first Evangelist delineates for us the life of Jesus in its theocratic aspect, and 
as bearing upon universal history; the second shows that, besides this human bearing, the life 
of Jesus, both in its nature and working, carries the direct impress of divinity. Thus the 
Gospel of history is followed by the history of the Gospel; the Gospel which details mighty 
suffering, by the Gospel which delineates mighty achievement; the Gospel which has appro- 
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priately been symbolized by the sacrificial bullock, by that to which even antiquity attached 
the symbol of the lion. (See the Introduction to the New Testament, p. 26.) 

Hence, in tracing the Gospel history, Mark seems to have viewed his subject mainly in the 
light of that prophecy of the patriarch Jacob: ‘Judah is a young lion” (Gen. xlix. 9)—a pre- 
d’ction taken up once more by Hosea (xi. 10) and by Amos (i. 2), and swelling into a note of 
triumph in the last pages of Scripture (Rev. v. 8). Accordingly, although the great adversary 
of that Lion, even Satan himself, goeth about like a roaring lion (1 Pet. v. 8), he is not a lion 
in the genuine and spiritual sense. The simile applies only allegorically, in reference to his 
bold appearance in the open persecution of believers; in its higher symbolical meaning, that 

itle belongs to the Lord Himself. In this respect, Peter has well described the agency of 
Christ (Acts x. 38) as “healing all that were oppressed of the devil.” Mark delineates Christ 
as, from first to last, pre-eminently the victorious Conqueror of all Satanic powers. He has 
left us a record of the manifestation of Christ’s power, when that great Lion seized upon the 
ancient world, and of His brief but decisive victory, after which only the ruins of the ancient 
world are left, which in turn furnish the materials for the new one. 

This Gospel of the intrinsic power and life of Christ, in its original freshness, as it is reflected 
in the kindred soul of the Evangelist, possesses a great variety of distinguishing characteristics, 
both of a negative and positive kind. It is on the ground that it springs out into record from 
his own peculiar individual life, that we account for the conciseness of this the briefest of the 
Gospels, and not primarily on that of the historical occasion for its composition (Mark, one of 
Peter’s Evangelists, relating the events of evangelical history by way of explaining his preach- 
ing). Wecan understand thus, why there is apparent in it no deliberate leisurely contem- 
plation of things and events; why meditation gives place to rapid and picturesque description ; 
why he omits the longer discourses of Jesus, and, when he does record any of His discourses, 
selects those burning words of controversy, denunciation, judgment, or triumph; why, occasion- 
ally, there is an indulgence in hasty, dashing expression (such as not to ‘put on two coats,” ch. 
vi. 9); and towards the close he even breaks off abruptly and begins again (ch. xvi. 9); and 
why the arrangement of his material, though distinct, is so often obscured by the rapid suc- 
cession of the great events described, that Papias suggested that Mark had not written in the 
order of succession, such as he conceived it to have been (ov ra&er, Euseb. iii. 39). 

These negative traits owe their origin to the positive characteristics of this Gospel. The deeds 
of divine heroism which it describes, find, as it were, an appropriate body in peculiarities of ex- 
pression, whether by an accumulation of strong negatives (ovdkers, oddets) and by rapid transitions, 
or by rapid succession in the narrative. In fact, the word edéews may be designated as the ap- 
propriate watch-word of our Gospel. While Matthew transports us gradually into the events of 
his time, as he relates what ‘‘ came to pass in those days,” the peculiar expression “ immediately,” 
“forthwith,” ‘straightway,” employed by Mark, hurries us from one event to another. So fre- 
quently, indeed, does the term occur, that ancient copyists not unfrequently questioned its authen- 
ticity, and in Codex D it is even omitted in several instances. (See CrepneEr, Jntrod. i. p. 102.) 
[It is this vividness of description also that leads to the frequent use of the present tense in the 
narrative (ch. i. 21, 40, &c.), and to the introduction of the very language used by individuals (ch, 
1v. 88, v. 8, &c.). On the same ground also, the identical Aramean words are introduced which 
were employed in the actual occurrence (ch. iii. 17, 22, v.41), and the new, customary, or popu- 
lar expressions of the time are used (Syvdpiov; Kevtuplov). But while the Evangelist rapidly 
sketches his great picture, he also greatly delights to dwell on those particular events which 
form its essential features. That enthusiasm and vividness of realization which account for the 
brevity, rapidity, and somewhat dramatic tone of the narrative, also explain the introduction 
of details which seem to give life to the scene. Thus we have certain graphic touches of de 
scription,—such as Christ being in the wilderness among wild beasts; the cursed fig-tree wither- 
ing ta the root; Jesus asleep on a pillow in the hinder part of the vessel while crossing the 
lake. Along with those lifelike touches of the historian’s pencil, which appear in the de- 
lineation of that beautiful simile in ch. iv. 26, or in that of the gradual cure of the blind man 
in ch, viii. 22, we also find a freshness and accuracy of recollection, as in recallir g, for example, 
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the name of Bartimzus, the son of Timeeus, the blind beggar on the road to Jericho, and a 
childlike affectionateness, leading to the frequent use of diminutive forms of expression, such 
as “little daughter,” “little child,” &e. Lastly, from the same causes there is a marked ac. 
curacy of details in reference to the persons introduced on the scene, the particulars of time 
and place, numbers, secondary circumstances, and other small points, more especially when the 
Evangelist describes the miraculous cures performed by the Lord. (See Crepner, p. 103 seq.) 
Thus the second Gospel may be characterized as that of a rapt beholding of the Son <f God 
manifesting His divine power by His divine working. The victorious work of Christ passes 
before us in a series of great life-pictures, rapidly succeeding each other. His mission of pardon 
and grace is accomplished in a few great stages, each the result of deepest energy and zeal, and 
the manifestation of His inmost life. It is as if the heavens were rent asunder, and were 
eternally pouring down their richest showers of blessing. Hence, also, both the attractive and 
the repelling influence of Christ are sharply and decisively set before us; the enmity of un- 
believers rises immediately into mortal hatred, while the people, on the contrary, gather 
around Him in thronging crowds, bearing with them those who need His help. Sometimes 
there is not even room to stand, nor leisure so much as to eat. ‘‘ Nay, His active love shines 
forth in such bright effulgence, and. kindles such enthusiasm among the multitudes which sur- 
round Him, that on one occasion His kinsmen were about forcibly to remove Him from the 
throng, from an apprehension that He was beside Himself (ch. iii. 21). He produces the deepest 
impression on the people; they are filled with wonder, astonished beyond measure, and dis- 
mayed, wherever He makes His appearance to manifest His power and love.’ The effects 
produced correspond to the influence felt. ‘‘ He healed many, insomuch that they rushed upon 
Him for to touch Him, as many as had plagues.” Wherever His arrival is announced, the sick 
are brought from all the neighborhood, and laid in the street on their couches; and they be- 
seech Him that they might touch if it were but the hem of His garment, “and as many as 
touched Him were made whole.” Even His appearance among them causes the people to be 
greatly amazed, so. that they tremble for joy and awe (ch. ix. 15). But every deed He per- 
forms is a victory over the hostile powers. Mark’s Gospel is not so deeply pervaded by the 
anticipation of death as that of Matthew. Even of Christ’s last words on the cross, only these 
are recorded: ‘‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?”—as if in this honr of agony 
also, we were to hear only the Lion’s cry of woe. In the same manner, in the history of 
the resurrection, only its astounding features are prominently brought forward. In their dis- 
tress, the disciples believe not the tidings of His resurrection, whether from the lips of Mary 
Magdalene, or from those of the two disciples to whom He had appeared by the way. But as 
soon as Christ Himself appears among them, and upbraids them with their unbelief, they are 
completely changed; they are now ready to receive the commission to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. A continued manifestation of His power attends, after His resurrection and 
ascension, the messengers of Christ, and confirms the word. Thus characteristically closes the 
Gospel by Mark, even as, throughout his narrative, his eye was mainly fixed on those miraculous 
and healing manifestations of divine power by which the world was shaken and transformed. 
In tLis respect his narrative is unique; it exhibits the life of Christ as divine power pervading 
the world. Throughout, it presents the history of Christ as the working, manifestation, and 
influence of the God-man. From the pages of Mark we gather how, at the time, He touched 
evecy chord of feeling in the souls of the people—amazement, fear, confidence, hope, joy, and 
delight; and how He adapted His divine power to those varying states of emotion, whether 
by reproof, healing, or sanctification. The rapidity with which the Saviour achieved such 
imrzense results, the impetuons enthusiasm which characterizes that day’s work in which He 
parvaded the world with the power and efficacy of His name, and the victorious strength with 
which He triumphed over the bondage of the world and the sorrows of the grave, and rose to 
His throne of glory, are here presented as the grand characteristics of the divine Redeemer, 
who accomplishes His work of redemption by a series of rapid victories. At the same time, 
this glorious life of work and victory is to serve as a symbol, in the light of which we are tc 
view and to unders‘and every deed wrought in the name of the Lord, every awakening and 
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vivifying operation in hearts divinely moved, every triumph of christological power, every 
licn-like bound, shout, and victory of faith on earth,—in short, every outgoing of that 
eternal energy which proceeds from the throne of the Son of God. (See Lanan, Life of Jesus, 
i. p. 248.) 

Another peculiarity of our Gospel deserves special mention. It will readily be noticed that 
the Evangelist lays emphasis on the periods of pause and rest which rhythmically intervene 
between the several great victories achieved by Christ. Each fresh advance, each new contest 
and victory, is preceded by a period of retirement. Thus, the Saviour, at the commencement 
of His work, leaves the obscure abode of His humiliation at Nazareth, that by humble sub- 
mission to the baptism of John, He might insure His victorious progress. Thence He retirea 
into the wilderness; again and again He repairs into the desert, to issue forth anew and to 
achieve ever larger conquests. Even His ascension is presented at the close of our Gospel 
under the peculiar aspect of Christ retiring in order to conquer, by His power and blessing, 
the whole world, through the instrumentality of His ambassadors. (See this feature fully 
brought out in Section 5.) 

[To this sketching of Lanaz may be added the remarks of a thoughtful English critic, 
which strikingly agree with it. ‘There are many, again, whose sympathies are entirely with 
the present, who delight in the activity and warmth of daily life, who are occupied with things 
around them, without looking far beyond their own age and circle. To them St. Mark ad- 
dresses a brief and pregnant narrative of the ministry of Christ, unconnected with any special 
recital of His birth and preparation for His work, and unconnected, at least in its present shape, 
with the mysterious history of the Ascension. . . . It seems natural to find in St. Mark a 
characteristic fitness for his special work. One whose course appears to have been marked 
throughout by a restless and impetuous energy was not unsuited for tracing the life of the 
Lord, in the fresh vigor of its outward power. The friend alike of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
working in turn in each of the great centres of the Jewish world, at first timidly sensitive of 
danger, and afterwards a comforter of an imprisoned apostle, himself ‘ of the circumcision,’ and 
yet writing to Gentiles, St. Mark stands out as one whom the facts of the Gospel had moved 
by their simple force to look over and beyond varieties of doctrine in the vivid realization of 
the actions of the ‘Son of God.’ For him teaching was subordinate to action; and every trait 
which St. Peter preserved in his narrative would find a faithful recorder in one equally suited 
to apprehend and to treasure it.” Wexsroorr, Study of the Gospels, pp. 205, 218, 214.—H/.] 


§ 2. HISTORY OF MARK THE EVANGELIST. 


In the Book of Acts, the writer.of our Gospel is first designated as John Mark (ch. xii. 19, 
25), then as John (ch. xiii. 5, 13), and Jastly as Mark (ch. xv. 39), Oomp. Ool. iv. 10; 2 Tim. 
iv. 11; Philem. 24. Originally he seems to have borne the Jewish name of John; but it must 
not be imagined that on entering upon the duties of an Evangelist, he arbitrarily adopted the 
Roman name of Mark. His familiarity with the Latin, which may be gathered from the 
circumstance that he afterwards became “‘the interpreter of Peter” (his épynvetrns, according 
to Papias in Euseb. iii. 39, Iren. iii, 1 et alia; also Tertullian, Jerome), may have been due to 
some connection between his family and Italy. His father, or some other of his relatives, may 
have been a proselyte from Rome; or else a wealthy family like that of Mark may have had 
other reasons for giving him, along with the Hebrew, a Roman name. Certain it is that, in his 
capacity of companion to the Apostles, he is generally designated Mark, just as Saul took the 
name of Paul when engaged in his great work. Later ecclesiastical tradition has in the present, 
as in other instances, availed itself of this circumstance to transform our Evangelist into twe 
or three saints. The Evangelist Mark was represented as being a different personage from John 
Mark; and again, these two as distinct from the relative of Barnabas (compare the art. Mark 
in Winer, Real Hneycl.). Among later divines, Grotius, Calovius, and Schleiermacher (Stud. u. 
Xrit. for 1832), and still more recently Kienlen (Stud, u. Krit. for 1848, p. 423), have endeavored, 
though unsuccessfully, to maintain the existence of two biblical personages cf the name of 
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Mark,—the one a companion of Peter, the other of Paul. The fact that Mark acted as Evan- 
gelist a.ternately in connection with Paul and with Peter, is readily accounted for, both from 
| the vitality and mobility of his temperament and character, and from the mutual understanding 
and accord between the two Apostles themselves. Nor is there more solid reason for including 
Mark among the seventy disciples,—upon the conjecture that he was one of those who were 
offended by the saying of Christ, about the necessity of eating His flesh and drinking His blood 
‘John vi. 53, 60), but was afterwards restored through the admonitions of Peter. Stronge 
‘probability attaches to the supposition that Mark himself was the young man, of whom h 
relates in his Gospel (ch. xiv. 51), that on the night of the Lord’s betrayal he followed Him 
clothed in a light night-dress, which he left in the hands of the officers when he fled from them 
(Comp. Otsnausen, Lanar, Life of Jesus, i. p. 245, and our comment on this passage). Frora 
the Book of Acts, we gather that the mother of Mark was a wealthy proprietress; and the 
supposition does not appear far-fetched, that she may have owned a country-house in the valley 
of the Kidron, at the foot of the Mount of Olives,—perhaps even the garden of Gethsemane. 
At any rate, there is a striking resemblance between the character of that young man and the 
life of Mark, in whose quick and ardent, but mobile and inconstant disposition sin required to 
be specially met and conquered by sovereign grace. Thus we find that, while Mark boldly 
accompanied Paul on his first missionary journey, he suddenly forsook him, but afterwards 
again recovered himself, and offered his services in other expeditions of the same kind. For 
further particulars respecting the young man mentioned in ch. xiv. 51, see the Notes below. 

As already noticed, Mark was the son of an influential Christian matron of Jerusalem, 
called Mary, in whose house the disciples were wont: to meet for united worship, according to 
the custom of those days (Acts xii. 12). Mary had wholly devoted herself to the cause and 
service of Christ; for at a time when James the Elder had just fallen by the sword of Herod 
Agrippa, and Peter lay in prison awaiting a doom from which he was only delivered by a 
miracle, she risked her all by converting her house, so to speak, into the principal church of 
Jerusalem. Indeed, so well was this understood, that after his miraculous liberation from 
prison, Peter at once directed his steps to her house, as the great centre and meeting-place of 
the disciples. The son of such a woman—a worthy companion of the other heroic Maries of 
the Gospels—could not but be early acquainted with the blessed truths of Christianity. From 
the expression in 1 Pet. v. 18 (vids pov), it has been inferred that the Apostle Peter had been 
the instrument of his conversion. That his religious convictions, however, depended not on 
those of any man in particular, is evidenced: by the fact, that his peculiar relation towards 
Peter did not prevent him from joining Paul and Barnabas on their return from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, probably with a view to that missionary tour on which he afterwards accompanied 
them in the capacity of an evangelist or minister (trnpérns, Acts xili. 5). But this step was 
probably taken, mainly at the suggestion of his uncle Barnabas (Mark was dveyids to Barnabas, 
Col. iv. 10). We are not informed on what ground our Evangelist deserted the mission at 
Perga in Pamphylia, and returned to Jerusalem. Luke is silent on the point; although Paul 
regarded the conduct as so blameworthy, that when he and Barnabas resolved to undertake a 
second missionary tour (Acts xv. 86), he firmly refused to accept the proffered assistance of 
Mark (Acts xv. 88). Nay, of such importance did he deem the matter, that, when Barnabas 
insisted on allowing his nephew to accompany them, Paul, rather than yield, separated from 
his old companion, and that, too, although he was in many respects under considerable obliga- 
tions to one who, under the influence of that love which thinketh no evil, had first introduced 
him to the Apostles at Jerusalem, and afterwards, with an unselfishness truly Christian, had 
brought him to Antioch, to share in the work going on in that city. We cannot doubt tha 
Barnabas had spiritual grounds for his conduct in reference to Mark, beyond a mere natura 
feeling for his young relative, and that large-hearted charity of which he otherwise had given 
proof (See Acts iv. 36). Still, it may be supposed that the well-merited rep roof administered by 
Paul, proved of greater use to Mark in after-life than the apology offered for him by Barnabas. 
It is just possible that, at the time, some of the views on which Paul acted in his missionary 
labors had appeared too liberal to the young convert from Jerusalem. Even Barnabas does 
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not seem to have always felt equally confident on the subject (Gal. ii.). Suffice it that the 
presence of Mark was the occasion of ‘“‘sharp contention” and separation between the two 
missionaries, wo now took up different fields of labor. Paul went from Syria dira.tly te 
Cilicia; while Barnabas took ship for Cyprus, his native island, where also, on his first journey 
he had commenced a mission. It deserves special notice, that while Paul was in the habit of 
commencing a missionary tour by revisiting the place where on a former occasion he had first 
labored, he this time ceded it to Barnabas. It is on this occasion, that Luke for the first time 
designates our Evangelist simply by the name of Mark (Acts xv. 39). But the spirit of apos- 
tolic peace soon overcame the temporary misunderstanding and disagreement. Hence, we 
afterwards find Mark among the assistants of Paul during the time of his first captivity at 
Rome (Ool. iv. 10; Philem, 24), 7. ¢., about the year 62. At a somewhat later period, however, 
he seems to have been with Peter at Babylon (1 Pet. v. 18), whence the Apostle, addressing 
the disciples in Asia Minor, sends salutations from Marcus his son. For we regard the follow- 
ing as settled points: First, that Babylon means the place of that name, and not Rome, as it 
could have served no rational purpose to conceal the name of a place under a mystical title, 
which might so readily be misunderstood; secondly, that the First Epistle of Peter bears evi- 
dent marks of having been composed at the time when the persecution of Christians through- 
out the Roman Empire was just beginning, and the Jews were preparing for their last great 
war of nationality, 7. ¢., some time after the year 62. But as, during his second captivity, Paul 
charged Timothy ( Tim. iv. 11) to bring Mark with him to Rome (probably from Asia 
Minor), the supposition is probable, that our Evangelist was at the time returning from Babylon. 
It is easily supposable, that in those great and portentous days—when, in rapid succession, the 
Epistle of James, that to the Hebrews, and the First Epistle of Peter were addressed to Jewish 
Christians, with the view of warning them against the danger of apostasy, and of entreating 
them to bear with patience the trials and sufferings which were approaching—Mark had been 
employed as the medium of special communication between Paul and Peter. At any rate, 
there is nothing strange in an interchange of service in the common work of the Lord, just as 
Silas was both a companion of Paul, and also engaged with Peter in the work of the Lord. 
Such special missions would be peculiarly in consonance with the bold and valiant character 
of Mark; and hence, we do not wonder to find him ranged by the side of the chief Apostles, 
like a young lion, at the most dangerous points of attack, now at Babylon, and now again at 
Rome. But from this commission of Paul to Timothy, it does not necessarily follow that the 
latter was in circumstances to obey it. In all probability, Peter arrived at Rome about the 
same time as Mark; as there is sufficient evidence of the fact, that Peter suffered martyrdom 
at Rome along with Paul, about the year 68. This fact, again, is the foundation for the other 
statements of antiquity (Papias in Euseb. iii, 39; Iren. iii. 1, and others), to the effect, that 
Mark acted as interpreter (épunveitns) to Peter. Nor is it necessary to suppose, with Kuinoel, 
that, according to this statement, Mark translated into Greek what Peter spoke in Aramean; 
nor, with Meyer (who quotes from Jerome a statement evidently marked with a dogmatic bias), 
that the expression Hermeneutes merely meant a secretary, whose duty it was to put on paper 
the oral communications of the Apostle (Comp, Mryxr, Introd, to the Gospel of Mark, p. 2). 
It is evident that Mark, who was familiar with the manners and language of Rome, could render 
important assistance to Peter in Italy, as “‘ interpreter” in the strictest sense, and that too, not- 
withstanding the apostolic gift of tongues. It is also sufficiently well attested (Euseb. vi. 14; 
Clemens Aiss. HZypot. 6) that Mark was with Peter at Rome,—a statement wholly unconnected 
with the ecclesiastical hypothesis, according to which the Babylon of 1 Pet. v. 18 means the 
city of Rome (Euseb. ii. 15; Hieron. Vir. 77. 8). The Gospel of Mark presents evidence of a 
protracted intercourse with Peter, as plainly as that of Luke shows that this Evangelist must 
have enjoyed continued intercourse with Paul. It is indeed true, that the New Testament ideg 
of the kingdom of God is not so fully developed in the Gospel of Mark as in the Epistles of 
Peter; yet the narrative of the Evangelist presents Christ chiefly as the Lord of that kingdom, 
and as the conqueror of Satan and his legions,—and that in so marked a manner, as if the 
sacred historian had adopted for his motto the testimony of Peter, Acts x. 28. Similarly, also, 
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Irenaus (iii. 1; comp. Eusebius v. 8) records that, after the death of the Apostles Paul and 
Peter at Rome, Mark, as the disciple and interpreter of Peter, wrote down the statements of 
that Apostle. According to the testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus (Hypot. 6; sce Euseb. vi 
14), Mark composed his Gospel during the lifetime of Peter, in accordance with the request 
of that Apostle’s converts, and Peter, who was cognizant of the fact, did not interpose in the 
matter. (For other similar testimonies, see Crepyer, p.113.) In that case, we must, of course, 
not confound the first draft with the final revision of the work. According to the unanimous 
testimony of antiquity, Mark went, after the death of Peter, to Alexandria, where he founded’ 
a Christian church (Euseb. iii. 89), became its first bishop, and suffered martyrdom (Epiphan. 
Heres. li. 6; Euseb. ii. 16; Hieron. Vir. Illust. ii. 8, and others). The city of Venice, it is well’ 
known, has selected St. Mark as its patron-saint, and consecrated the renowned church of St. 
Mark to his name, 

There is an entire correspondence between the character of Mark, and that of his Gospel. 
And this is another evidence of the fact, that the human form and aspect of a Gospel depended 
on the individuality of the Evangelist, and on the point of view which he took, deciding him 
in selecting, arranging, and presenting the historical material at his command. It may yet 
require some time before views like these will prevail in the schools, and the common error be 
discarded, that the auxiliaries and aids which the writer had enjoyed were the main thing, and 
the mental characteristics of the historian only secondary, if, indeed, at all to be taken into. 
account. Mark the Evangelist, ardent and energetic (a kindred companion to Peter), kindly, 
warm-hearted, and affectionate (a nephew of Barnabas, in the spiritual sense also), liberal and 
original in his views (a friend of Paul), was called by the Lord to transmit unto the Church a 
Gospel, in which it is shown how the Lion of the tribe of Judah became the Lamb of God, 
and how all human heroism finds both its harmony and transfiguration in the glorious achieve- 
ments and conquests of the God-man. Thus the Gospel of actual personal suffering, follows 
that of history and of historical suffering. [Lange’s thought seems to be, that Mark represents 
the God-man in his concrete and actual personality, almighty both in his miracles and hig: 
passion, while Matthew presents him more as an object of prophecy.—Zi.] 








§ 3. COMPOSITION AND INTEGRITY OF THE GOSPEL. 


The oldest testimony as to the origin of the second Gospel is that of Papias, Bishop of 
Hierapolis, dating from the first half of the second century, and communicated by Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccles. iii. 39): “ Mark, being the interpreter * of Peter, wrote down with great accuracy 
whatever he interpreted (in other words, what Peter stated), though he recorded not in the 
order (ov pevros ra€er) in which it was spoken or done by the Lord (7. ¢., as Matthew, who 
arranged and combined together the sayings and the history of the Saviour); for he neither 
heard nor followed our Lord (as His disciple), but, as before said, he was afterwards the com- 
panion of Peter, who arranged his instructions as was necessary (for popular teaching 7. ¢.), but 
did not give a history of our Lord’s discourses (which was one of Matthew’s urain objects). 
Wherefore Mark has not erred in any way by writing some things as he remembered them. 
For he was careful of one thing, not to omit anything of what he had heard, or to falsify (or 
add) anything in these accounts.” It appears to us, that in his excessive anxiety to vindicate 
the apostolic authority of this Gospel, Papias has represented the undoubted fact of a con- 
nection between Mark and Peter, as if the Evangelist had been merely the penman of the 
Apostle. Hence the other ancient testimony, derived by Clement of Alexandria from primitive 
tradition, and recorded in extracts from the Hypotyposes (in Euseb. vi. 14), must be regarded 
as supplementary of this account. According to the statement of Clement, a great number 
of those who had heard Peter proclaiming the word of God at Rome requested Mark, who 
had followed the Apostle for a long time, and well remembered what he had said, to reduce to 
writing what the Apostle had declared. It is added that Peter was cognizant of this, and 


* {Lange translates by the word gedolmetscht, The original is éuvyudvevoe, and denotes what Peter related from 
nemory.— Ed.] 
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eicouraged it (the work as a whole); while, at the same time, he abstained from all active 
b.terference, either in the way of directing or restraining (in its individual parts). We leave 
it to others to translate the passage so as to mean that he neither hindered nor encouraged 
(zporpenrixas) the matter. His encouragement of the work as a whole (aporpenrixas) consisted 
in this, that he did not find it necessary to omit anything from, or to add unto, its individual 
portions. It was the approbation of a work bearing evidence of independent authorship, 
This view of the passage agrees with the earlier account in Eusebius (ii. 15). In both cases, 
the ostensible reason assigned for the work is the same. We are told that Peter was cog- 
nizant of the fact that Mark had composed the Gospel by the revelation of the Holy Spirit. 
and that he rejoiced in the zeal of those who solicited the Gospel; finally, that he gave hia 
authority to the work in order that it might be read in the churches. On these grounds the 
earlier Fathers were warranted in designating our Gospel as that of Peter, so far as its sub- 
stance is concerned, without thereby invalidating the originality of Mark, so far as the style 
and arrangement of material are concerned. (Justin, c. Zryph.: ra dmoprnpovevpata IWerpov; 
Tertull. c. Mare. 4,5: ‘‘ Marcus, quod edidit Evangelium Petri adfirmetur, cujus interpres 
Marcus”; Euseb, ii, 15; Hieronym. Vir. Ji. 8.) 

A very slight examination will suffice to convince the student, that in the third Gospel the 
distinctive mental characteristics of Luke coincided with the views of the Apostle Paul, and 
exactly met the wants of well-educated Grecian inquirers and converts. Similarly,in our 
Gospel we note how the mental characteristics of Mark corresponded with the manner in which 
Peter presented the truth, while at the same time they also harmonized with the wants of Roman 
Christians, and were peculiarly suited to the popular mind in the capital. This fact, along with 
the special occasion for the composition of the Gospel, must be regarded as giving its tone to 
the narrative. But before proceeding to consider this factor, we must refer to, and refute, some 
of the more popular theories on the subject. These are: 1. Mark was merely a compiler, who 
derived his Gospel from those of Matthew and of Luke, if not from the former alone. 2. The 
Gospel of Mark was the original record from which the other two were copied. 3. The Gospel 
of Mark and those of the other two Evangelists were equally derived from a primitive Gospel 
or tradition, 4. The Gospel of Mark was written for a special purpose (TZendenzschrift). 
Lastly, 5. The special notion of those who carry their views of inspiration so far as to ignore 
throughout Scripture, and in our Gospel also, all human individuality.—The first of these views 
was propounded in its most extreme form,—oiz., that Mark was merely the pedisequus et 
breviator of Matthew,— by Augustine, De consensu Evang. 1, 2, and after him by Euthym. 
Zigadenus and Michaelis. In a less extreme manner, Michaelis, Griesbach, Saunier (On the 
sources of the Gospel of Mark, 1825), Theile, Strauss, Von Ammon, and others, maintain that 
our Evangelist made use of Matthew and Luke To this we reply, 1st, That Mark introduces 
a number of things not mentioned at all in the other Gospels (ch. iii. 20, 21, iv. 26-29, vii. 31-87, 
Vili. 22-26, ix, 11-14, xiv. 51, 52, xvi. 9-11); and that he is marked by a peculiar way of 
presenting matter which he has in common with the others (ch. i. 42, v. 4,5, vii. 8, 4, ix. 21-26, 
x. 24, 34, 49, xii. 32-384). 2. The Gospel of Mark commences and closes in an independent 
manner, and the material which it has in common with Matthew and Luke (89 sections), with 
Matthew alone (23-sections), or with Luke alone (18 sections), is presented in an independent 
form. Hence, these critics felt it necessary to modify the original hypothesis of Augustine as 
stated above.—The second hypothesis, that the Gospel of Mark contains the original and prim- 
itive record from which the other narratives were derived, was first propounded by Herder, and 
adopted by Storr, Wilke, Weisse, Reuss, and Ewald. Of late, critics have even gone further, 
and assigned to our Evangelist the authorship of the Book of Revelation (Hrrzie, On Johan 
Mar; or, which John was the author of the Book of Revelation? Zirich, 1848). But it is 
evident that the other two Evangelists furnish too many details of their own—such as the 
history of Ohrist’s infancy, the longer discourses of Jesus, &c.,— to warrant us in supposiug 
that their narrative was derived from Mark. Add to this the consideration, that they alse 
haye their peculiar manner of presenting and arranging the evangelical history.—The third 
hypothesis, of the existence of some primitive Gospel, from which the canonical Gospels were 
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In fine autem Hoangelii ait Marcus (xvi. 19): Et quidem dominus Jesus, postqguam locutus esa 
eis, receptus est in celos et sedet ad dexteram Dei. Considering how much older and more im- 
portant the testimony of Ireneus is than that of Ensebius, we are naturally led to suppose it 
more iikely that our present conclusion of the Gospel was originally found in all manuscripts, 
but was afterwards left out from ecclesiastical prejudices (because the Apostles were reproved 
in it, etc.), than that it was afterwards added. 2. In opposition to those codices in which this 
portion was wanting, we have the evidence of other codices in which it existed. 3. While the 
fact that minor characteristics of Mark—such as the expressions evOéws, mdkuv—are wanting in 
this section, is prominently brought forward by opponents, the leading features of the passage 
are overlooked. But these are quite characteristic of our Evangelist, and show the conclusion 
of his Gospel to be quite in unison with the total narrative itself. Among these we reckon 
the fundamenta) idea of the section, that the risen Saviour overcame the unbelief of His dis- 
ciples, and the promise of the Lerd, that those who believed on Him should triumph over 
devils and serpents, and over the powers of death. The form and contents of the section, 
also, correspond with the idea of the Gospel generally. The strong expression, “Preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” is in keeping with the statement at the beginning of the Gospel, 
“ Jesus was with the wild beasts ;” as are also the closing words, “ The Lord confirming the word 
with signs following.” Add to this, that the Gospel could not have closed with verse 8, with 
out being fragmentary. Still, we cannot ignore the fact, that at an early period the Gospel 
of Mark seems to have existed in twofold recension or form. This we have, in another place 
(Lanan, Leben Jesu, i. 166) explained by the supposition that an incomplete work of the 
Evangelist may have circulated among the Christian public before our present and complete 
Gospel. A certain degree of probability attaches to this hypothesis from the circumstance, 
which the Fathers record, that the Roman Christians were very anxious to obtain Mark’s 
Gospel. ‘This rapid compilation and publication, followed by delay and hesitation in view 
of new materials, and, lastly, the final completion of the work, are so many traits in ac- 
cordance with the general character of Mark, as it is otherwise known to us.” Nor 
should it be forgotten that, as hierarchical views gradually spread in the Church after the 
third century, the fragment in question may have excited greater interest from the fact 
that the Apostles had been presented by Mark in an unfavorable light in his narrative of the 
resurrection. Considerations like these may have weighed with such men as Eusebius. Thus, 
it would almost seem as if the very characteristics of the Evangelist, appearing in the passage, 
had given rise to the doubts about its authenticity. In this paragraph, as in his Gospel 
generally, Mark seems mainly bent upon presenting the risen Saviour in the full majesty of His 
power, as He transforms, by one stroke, the remaining unbelief of His followers into a faith 
that overcomes the world.—The authenticity of this section has been impugned by Michaelis, 
Griesbach, Credner, Ewald, Hitzig (who, however, ascribes its composition to Luke), and 
many others; among them Meyer, who designates the passage as an “‘ apocryphal fragment.” 
Its authenticity is defended by Richard Simon, Wolf, Bengel, Kuinoel, Hug, Guerike, 
and others. 

In consequence of the supposition that Mark had composed his Gospel at Rome, and for 
Romans, the idea was broached in the Syrian Church, that he had originally written it in Latin. 
Hence the subscription of the old Syriac Peshito runs in these words: Completion of tho 
Holy Gospel, the announcement of Mark; which he uttered and proclaimed at Rome. This 
view reappears in the Philoxeniana and some Greek manuscripts. Baronius availed himself 
of it in his Annals (ad ann. 45), for the purpose of adding to the authority of the Vulgate, 
and he was followed by others. Since the time of Richard Simon, however, the hypothesis 
nas been abandoned, even by Romanist writers. A supposed Latin antograph of Mark’s 
Gospel at Venice has been found to be a fragment of the Vulgate. The clder Fathers partly 
irzply, and partly expressly state, that Mark wrote in Greek. 
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§4. THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL WORKS ON THIS GOSPEL. 


For those exegetical and homiletical works which treat of the Gospel of Mark along witt 
sther smaller or larger sections of the New Testament, we refer the reader to the Genera. 
{ntrodzction, and the remarks prefatory to the Gospel by Matthew.* To the writings there 
enumerated, we would add, the Commentary on the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
by Drs. Vax. Loon and W. Reiscut (Roman Catholic), Regensb., 1827; and Luther's Haposition 
of the Gospels, edited by Exrrte, Stuttg., 1857. Besides these, we would mention Brssrr’s 
Bible-Hours (Bibel-Stunden) Harms’ and Jeszruson’s works on the Sermon on the Mount. 
For the older commentaries on the Gospel by Mark, see Linientuar’s Hoangelium secundum 
Marcum ; Danz’s Universal- Worterbuch, Art. Markus ; and Winer’s Handbuch, i. 247. Rozz, 
J. B. Korps, and Wixs, have written in defence of the originality of Mark’s Gospel; while 
the opposite view, that he was dependent upon Matthew, has been maintained chiefly by 
Grizspaom and H. Saunter. Compare also the works of Knoszt, Hirzte, Batr, and others. 
Of Lomiletical works, we specially mention those by ScHLETERMAOHER (Berlin, 1835), C. Briz- 
err (Berlin, 1856), and W. L. Baver (Dillenb. 1859). 


§ 5. FUNDAMENTAL IDEA AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 


We find the motto of this Gospel in the declaration of Peter in Acts x. 88,—‘“ Jesus of 
Nazareth, anointed by God with the Holy Ghost and with power, who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the devil, for God was with Him.” 

Jesus, the mighty God (728 5x, Isa. ix. 6), who broke through all fetters and bonds, 
appeared as a Divine Person, both in His origin, mission and preparation, and as Prince of the 
kingdom of heaven engaging in warfare with, and achieving the victory over, Satan and his 
powers. Throughout, the narrative presents to view a continuous series of victorious on- 
slaughts, like the leaps of a lion, followed by withdrawals on the part of Christ. Each victory 
is succeeded by a withdrawal with the acquired booty, which serves as preparation for fresh 
progress. The ascension of the Lord forms His last withdrawal, which is to be followed by 
His final onset and absolute victory. 


Part First. 


Grand preparation. Royal appearance of Jesus by the side of John the Baptist. First 
manifestation, when He quits the retirement of His humiliation at Nazareth, and first with- 
drawal.—In principle and germ all the succeeding contests are now decided. (Ch. i. 1-13.) 

1st Section.—John (vers. 1-8). 

2d Section.—Christ (vers. 9-18). 


Part Second. 


Royal appearance of Christ after the Baptist. His conflicts and victories in Galilee, in the 
old Jewish Church. (Ch. i. 14-ix. 50.) 

Ist Section.—Announcement of the kingdom of heaven (ch. i. 14, 15). 

2d Section.—Conquest of the first disciples at Capernaum, victory over the demons in that 
city, and withdrawal into the wilderness (vers. 16-85). 

3d Section.—Conquest of disciples in Galilee, victory over the demons in the country, and 
withdrawal into the wilderness (vers. 36-45). 

4th Section.—Attracting and repelling influence of the Lord. The multitude filled with 
enthusiasm; the traditionalists offended. Conflicts with the powers of evil under the form 
ef traditionalism. Hardening, and mortal hatred of the hostile party, and withdrawal of 


* LANGE, on Matthew, pp. 19, 42, 43. 
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Jesus into a ship. (The preaching in synagogues gives place to that, on the sea-shore.) (Ch. ii. 
1-iii. 12.) 

5th Section.—Conflict of Jesus with the unbelief of His countrymen, and withdrawal int« 
the villages (ch. iii. 13—vi. 6). , 

6th Section. —Conflict between Jesus and the hostility of Herod. Calling and mission ot 
the Apostles. Beheading of John, and withdrawal into the wilderness on the other side ot 
he lake (vers. 7-45). 

7th Section.—Contest between Jesus and the scribes of Jerusalem, and withdrawal inte 
the Pagan country about Tyre, and into the region of Decapolis (ch. vi. 46-viii. 9). 

8th Section.—Decisive conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees in Galilee, and withdrawa. 
to the mountains east of the lake. The preparation for the new Church (ch. viii. 10-ix. 29). 

9th Section.—Retirement of Jesus in Galilee, preparatory to His journey to Perma and 
Jerusalem. Further preparation for the new Church (vers. 80-50). 


Part Third. 


Conflicts and victories of the Lord in Perea. Transition from the old to the new Ohburch. 
Withdrawal of the Lord for the purpose of collecting the disciples for His last journey. (Ch. 
x. 1-34. 

Ist tie views of the Pharisees, and spiritual law of the Lord, concerning 
marriage. 

2d Section.—Rabbinical notions of the disciples, and theocratic and New Testament arrange- 
ments of the Lord (vers. 138-16), 

3d Section.—Temporal riches of the world, and poverty of believers (vers. 17-31). 

Ath Section.—Solemn gathering of the disciples on the road to impending sufferings 
(vers. 82-84). 


Part Fourth. 
Conflicts and victories of the Lord in Judwa. Ohrist founding the new Church. (Ch. 
x. 85-xv. 47.) 
1st Section.—The departure and the triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem (ch. x. 35- 
xi. 26). 


2d Section.—Decisive conflict of Jesus with His enemies at Jerusalem, and withdrawal of 
the Saviour to the Mount of Olives (ch. xi. 27—xiii. 37). 

3d Section.—The Saviour’s conflict of suffering, and His rest in the grave. Withdrawal 
into the realm of the dead (ch. xiv. 1—xv. 47). 


Part Fifth. 


Resurrection of the Lord. The great victory, and appearance of the Victor in the midst 
of the Apostles for the purpose of completely establishing the new Church. Ascent to heaven 
(or last withdrawal), to achieve His victory throughout the whole world. (Ch. xvi.) 

ist Section.—The risen Saviour victorious for the Church; or, preparation for belief in the 
resurrection. The three Easter messages: the angel, the woman, the two men (vers. 1-12). 

2d Section.—The risen Saviour victorious i the Church, sweeping away the unbelief of 
the disciples, perfecting their faith, and giving them their glorious message and commission 
(vers. 13-18). 

3a Section.—The risen Saviour ascending to heaven victorious with the Church, confirming 
the “‘ word” and message of the disciples throughout the world (vers. 19, 20). 


These periods of rest and withdrawal on the part of the Saviour, preparatory to fresk 
progress and victory, are also noticed by the other Evangelists, but not in so striking a manner 
asin Mark’s Gospel. In two instances, indeed, they appear less clearly, showing that, while 
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it was the leading idea of Mark to indicate these contrasts, his Gospel was nevertheless no‘ 
strictly and uniformly constructed or arranged upon such a plan. We subjoin a brief survey 
of the Gospel, with the view of setting more clearly before the reader these contrasts of with 
drawal and renewed progress. 

The Prelude: John in the wilderness; John arousing the whole country. 

Fundamental Fact: Jesus (the Son of God) concealed in Nazareth; glorified in conse- 
quence of His baptism in the river Jordan. 

1. Sojourn of Jesus in the wilderness; His appearance in room and stead of John; conques* 
of Capernaum. 

2. Retirement of the Saviour into the wilderness; evangelization of Galilee until the pre 
liminary conflict with traditionalism, ch. i. 40, &c. 

8. Retirement of Jesus-wmto the wilderness (ch. i. 45); commencement and completion of 
the conflicts in Galilee. 

4. Retirement (from intercourse with the synagogue) to the ship, and commencement of the 
open-air sermons (ch. iii. 7); and also, of the contest of the Saviour, in fellowship with Hia 
disciples, with the unbelief of the people. 

5. Retirement to the villages in the mountains (ch. vi. 6); and reappearance of the Saviour, 
to enter, in fellowship with His disciples, into conflict with the enmity of Herod—in the way 
of healing and feeding the people. 

6. Retirement into the wilderness on the other side of the Lake of Galilee (ch. vi. 30); and 
reappearance of the Saviour to enter into conflict with the scribes of Jerusalem. Preliminary 
separation from Judaism. 

7. Retirement into the Gentile border-land of Tyre and Sidon, and to Decapolis (ch. vi. 
24, &c.); and decisive conflict with Pharisaism in Galilee. Final separation from the hierarch- 
ical party. 

8. Retirement to the mountains on the other side of the Lake of Galilee, and secret sojourn 
in Galilee (ch. viii. 18-ix. 50); journey to Perma. 

9. Gathering of the disciples on the journey to Jerusalem (ch. x. 32), triumphal entry into 
the city, and decisive conflict in Jerusalem. Separation from the temple and the ancient 
theocracy. ; 

10. Retirement of Jesus to the Mount of Olives (ch. xiii. 1), and reappearance to enter on 
His conflict of suffering. 

11. Rest and concealment of Jesus in the grave (ch. xv. 42), and reappearance in the per- 
sonal victory and triumph of His resurrection. Victory over the realm of the dead. 

12. Ascension of Jesus; being His personal retirement from this earth and His reappearance 
in the victories achieved by His Church. Victory over the world. 


We conceive that there is scarcely any room for questioning the correctness of this arrange- 
ment, except perhaps so far as sections 5 and 9 are concerned. But section 5 certainly bears a 
special mark in the calling of the Twelve, which was preceded by solitude and prayer. And 
if it be objected that the theme of section 9 holds no very prominent place in Mark’s Gospel, 
we reply that it occupies a highly prominent one in the Gospel of John, as the last sojourn 
of Jesus preparatory to His triumphal entry into Jerusalem (John xi. 54 etc.). And even in 
Mark’s Gospel it is indicated with sufficient distinctness, provided we attach their full and 
proper meaning to those important words in ch. x. 32: “‘xal nv mpodyor, etc., kai adkodovboivres 
epoBoivro,” “kai mapadaBov madi rors dadexa,” etc. Meyer rightly observes: “Hitherto the 
disciples had only partially and timidly followed Him; most of them, filled with consternation, 
had left Him by the way. But now the Saviour halted on His journey, and again called the 
Twelve around Tim. This event marks the gathering of the disciples of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness of Ephraim for the solemn and avowed purpose of surrender to the final entry into 
Jerusalem, and all that it implied.” In this progressive series of victorious conflicts, the four 
chosen Apostles form the first conquest of Jesus—the fina? subjection and possession of the 
whole world, His last triumph! : 


THE 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 





Pa ere esl 


& eanp Preparation. Christ’s kingly appearing by the side of John the Baptist 
Firs; Victory and First Withdrawal. The virtual Decision of all subsequent Com 
flicxs and Victories (Cu. I. 1-13). 


FIRST SECTION. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


—— 


Cuarrer I. 1-8. 
(Parallels: Matt. iii. 1-12; Luke iii. 1-20; John i. 19-28.) 


1,2 The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God: As it is written in 
the prophets,’ Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy 
3 way before thee;* The [A] voice of one crying in the wilderness [desert], Prepare ye 
4 the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. John did baptize in the wilderness, and 
5 preach the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins. And there went out unto 
him all the land of Judea, and they of Jerusalem [the Jerusalemites], and were all*® bap- 
6 tized of [by] him in the river of Jordan, confessing their sins. And John was clothed 
with camel’s hair, and with a girdle of a skin about his loins; and he did eat locusts 
7 and wild honey; And [he] preached, saying, There cometh one mightier than I after 
8 me, the latchet of whose shoes I am sot worthy to stoop down and unloose. I indeed 
have baptized you with water: but he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost. 

1 Ver. 2.—We regard the testimony of Ireneus and other fathers, with Codd. A., P., as sufficient to establish the read- 
ing év ois mpopyrats, against the reading of Codd. B., D., L., and others, év "Hoaie 7 rpodirp, which Griesbach and 
most recent critics would prefer on their authority. That the text was changed into the form which it has in our reading 
is scarcely conceivable; on the other hand, the reading ‘‘in Esaias” might have been inserted from the second citation 
through an inexact reminiscence, especially as Mark is not elsewhere accustomed to quote minutely (ch. xi. 17; xii. 10; 
xiv. 27). Ifthe reading “‘in Esaias the prophet” be preferred, the passage of Malachi must be regarded as a further devele 
opment of the main passage in Isaiah, which is made prominent as the first announcement of the forerunner. 


2 Ver. 2.—Eumpoagddy gov is not sufficiently supported. : 
2 Ver. 5.—The mavres belongs to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, according to the best MS., and does not come after 


(Baxrigovro. 

hold,” ete., and vs. 8) to indicate the forerunnershi 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. of John. Hence the beginning goes on, according to 
Meyer, to vs. 8, and not, as Ewald says, to vs. 15. 
Ver. 1. The beginning of the Gospel.—The| There is an analogous superscription in Matt. i. 1, 
éupersciiption includes from vs. 1 to 8, closing) When Mark points to John the Baptist as the begin- 
with the words, “make his paths straight.” The/ ning of the Gospel, he refers to its whole development, 
Evangelist designs by both passages (vs. 2 from “be-! and this logically leads to and includes thie narrative 
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of the Infancy. But he does not include in his design 
generally, processes and means: hence John also 
must come upon the scene as the mature man. In 
this concise and sudden introduction, the Evangelist 
himself appears before us in all his own peculiarity. 
Indeed, this beginning of the Gospel was in the 
apostolical age the customary commencement of evan- 
gelical tradition, and as such always accompanied 
the apostolical preaching. It always started with the 
appearance of John the Baptist. The history of the 
Infancy and the doctrine of the Logos followed later 
for the initiated, the believers—Of Jesus Christ 
(genitive of the object), the Son of God.— Matthew: 
The Son of David. In Mark, the theocratic relation 
of Jesus recedes, as he wrote especially for Gentile 
Christians. 

Ver. 3. In the wilderness.—Sce on Matthew iv. 
1. So also Luke iv. 1.—The baptism of repent- 
ance.—Baptism as not only obliging to change of 
mind (ueravora), but also exhibiting and symbolizing 
it—F'or the remission of sins.—Meyer rightly: 
To be received from the Messiah; and not, as Hoff- 
mann in the Schriftbeweis asserts, as assured by 
John’s baptism. Thus it denotes the preparatory 
reference of John’s baptism to Christ, or to the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. 

Ver. 5. All the land of Judea, and (even) all 
they of Jerusalem.—Peculiar to Mark, is this 
Strong expression. 
as the Baptist had at this crisis overpowered and led 
captive, not only the consciousness of the people, but 
that of the hierarchy also. 

Ver. 6. And John was clothed.—Sce on Mat- 
chew iii. 4. 

Ver. 7. There cometh one mightier than I after 
me.—Present. Decision and vigor of the Baptist, 
reflecting itself in the view of the Evangelist. Christ 
is already in the company.—To stoop down.— 
Pointing to his self-depreciation and humility. In 
this picturesqueness, peculiar to Mark. 

Ver. 8. With the Holy Ghost.—As Mark 
does not record the severity of John’s preaching, 
and his announcement of the judicial work of Jesus, 
he omits the clause ‘‘and with fire.” Thus the omis- 
sion proves nothing against the genuineness of the 
slause. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jesus the Christ, and Christ the Son of God, 
n the full apostolical meaning. Thus the Gospel of 
the manifestation of the Mighty One of God is de- 
scribed and opened. 

2. The Baptist is here, as in the Gospel of John, 
ch. i., the representative and final expression of the 
whole Old Testament. But the Old Testament itself, 
terminating in him, becomes one great forerunner, 
and the voice of the Spirit of God in the wilderness, 
which proclaims the manifestation of Christ ; that is, 
it becomes a compendious introduction to the original 
New Testament, springing from heaven. 

8. John appears here as at once summing up his 
office as forermner: 1, Himself the preparer of the 
way; 2. and the voice summoning to prepare the 


But it is so far not hyperbolical, ' 
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way. For the prophecies of Isaiah and Malachi, se 
on Matthew iii. 3. 

4, The great baptism of John: its seemingly 
slight, but yet great and decisive, results. 

5. John in the desert asa hermit ; John arousing 
the land: preludes of the Lord’s self-humiliation and 
withdrawals, and of His victorious comings forth inte 
the world. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The beginning of the Gospel of Christ in the 
manifestation of the Baptist: 1. In his appearance, 
as described by the prophets; 2. in his vocation 
(preaching and baptism); 8. in his demeanor; 4. 
in his alarming influence; 5. in his reference to 
Christ.—The two Testaments, as they concurrently 
glorify Christ as the Lord.—How far the Lord 
will have a way prepared for Him, and how far He 
makes a path for Himself.—Repentance and faith 
a miraculous path through the wilderness.—The 
confession of sin, and its significance for piety: 1 
Oftentimes, alas! nothing, or less than nothing; 2. 
oftentimes very much; 8. oftentimes everything.— 
John’s great renunciation of the world, the silent 
condition of his great influence.—The hermit and the 
shaken land.—Collectedness in secret, victory in the 
world.—The two strong men, with whom the king- 
dom of heaven breaks into the world: 1. John, the 
strong man; and 2. Christ, the stronger than he.— 
The anointing of the Holy Ghost: the consummation 
of the baptism of Christ.—The greatness of John the 
Baptist, that he always, and in all things, points out 
of and beyond himself: 1. A preparer of the way, 
who summons his people to prepare their own way ; 
2. baptizing, and preaching the baptism of repentance; 
3. the overcomer of the people, who predicts Christ 
as overcoming himself; 4. pointing from his own 
water-baptism to the baptism of the Spirit——The 
baptism of water and the baptism of Spirit.—The 
heroic constancy and decision of Jobn in his work, 
a symbol for all believers. 

Srarke :—Thus the last messenger of the old 
covenant points to the first of the new. Thus truth 
agrees with truth—The New Testament looks back 
to the Old.—The wilderness in which the Baptist 
appeared, a shadow of this world.—-Word and sacra- 
ment the two essential elements of the preaching 
office.—Preachers furnished with the Spirit and power 
may have great concourse around them; but Israel 
soon becomes weary of the manna, John vi. 66. 

GrrLacu :—John’s baptism as the conclusion, and 
consequently also the epitome, of all that the legal 
economy contained in itself—It was not itself to 
communicate forgiveness of sins, but prepare the 
way for it.—Even Christians should not despise such 
preparations through the law for the Gospel.—In 
times of great declension in morals, the servants of 
the Lord appear with a special self-renunciation even 
in external things. So the ancient Elijah, 2 Kings i. 
8.—GossnER :—A preacher should be only a messen- 
ger who proclaims the coming of the Lord and Sav- 
iour.—W. L. Baver:—The man of humility, wba 
aimed only to prepare the way. 


CHAP, I. 9--18. 17 


ee eee 
SECOND SECTION. 


CHRIST. 





Onaprer J. 9-13. 
@arallels: Matt. iii. 18—iv. 11; Luke iii, 21—iv. 13; John i. 29-42.) 


9 And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and 
10 was baptized of [by] John in Jordan. And straightway coming up out of [from, amo | 
the water, he saw the heavens opened [parted], and the Spirit, like a dove, descending 
upon him. And there came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou art my beloved Son, in 
whom’ I am well pleased. And immediately the Spirit driveth him into the wilderness. 
And he was there in the wilderness forty days tempted of Satan; and was with the 
wild beasts; and the angels ministered unto him, 


11 
12 
13 


{! Ver. 10.—The reading of the Received Text is amd, which is also adopted by Scholz, and agrees, moreover, with Matt. 
iii. 16. But Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Meyer, following B., D., L., and the Gothic Version, read éx«. Griesbach also 
favored this reading. The English Version “out of’ accords with the latter reading, but not with the former. The usa 
of the two prepositions is seen in Luke ii. 4: ‘And Joseph also went up from (amd) Galilee, out of (é«) the city of Naza- 
reth,” &c. ‘‘ Beyond doubt,”” remarks Winer, “‘é« indicates the closest connection ; imé, one less strict; mapd, and more 


especially amd, one still more distant.””—Hd.] 


2 Ver. 11.—After B., D., &c., Lachmann and Tischendorf read év got, “‘in Thee.” 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIVAL. 


Ver. 10. Straightway, ¢i@éws.—Mark’s watch- 
word, constantly recurring from this time onwards. 
But here it means that Jesus only in a formal sense 
submitted to the act, and therefore did not linger in 
it. Much in the same way as Luke hastily passes 
over the circumcision of our Lord.—He saw the 
heavens.—Not John (as Erasmus and others), but 
Jesus is the subject of the seeing (Meyer): yet the 
concurrent and mediate beholding of the Baptist is 
not excluded; see John i. That the occurrence 
should not have been only an external one, but also 
an internal (Leben Jesu, ii. 1, 8. 182), Meyer calls 
“fantasy.” But it is certain that without the fan- 
tasy of theological spiritual insight we cannot pene- 
trate the internal meaning of the text, and must fall 
now into mere dogmatism, and now into rationalistic 
perversions, 

Ver. 12. And immediately the Spirit driveth 
Him.— ExBdarc: is stronger than the avnx6y of 
Matthew and the #yero of Luke. 

Ver. 13. And He was there forty days tempt- 
ed of Satan.—According to Meyer and others, Mark 
{with Luke) is here out of harmony with Matthew. 
This difficulty springs from neglecting to distinguish, 
1. between real difference and less exactitude, and 
2. between the being tempted generally of Satan, 
and the being tempted in a specifically pregnant and 
decisive manner. But it is evident that Mark places 
the crisis of Christ’s victory already in the baptism. 
That act of victory over self, and humiliation under 
the baptism of John, had already assured Him the 
victory over the now impotent assaults of Satan.— 
With the wild beasts.—The older expositors find 
in this circumstance a counterpart of the serpent in 
paradise. Srarke:—The wilderness was probably 
the great Arabian desert, and Satan attacked Him 
also through the beasts. Usrsri and. others :— 
Christ as the restorer of paradise, and conqueror 
of the beasts. De Werre:—This is a mere pic- 
torial embellishment. Mxzyrr:—He is threatened 
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in a twofold manner: Satan tempts Him, and the 
beasts surround Him. But this is a misleading 
view. A threefold relation of Jesus is here depict- 
ed, 1. to Satan, 2. to the beasts, 8. to the angels; 
and it is arbitrary to separate the second from the 
third, and make it the antithesis of the first. There 
is nothing in the pera to justify this—The angels. 
—Not merely fortuitous individual angels. By the 
individuals which minister to Him, the angel-world 
is represented. Mryrr:—By the ministering we are 
not to understand a serving with food, but a sustain- 
ing support against Satan and the beasts. This is 
more than fantasy.—The theory concerning the 
various forms of the history of the temptation, of 
which Mark is supposed to have used the earliest 
and simplest, we pass over, as flowing from the well- 
known scholastic misapprehension of this Evangel- 
ist’s original view and exhibition of the Gospel.— Hz 
ungue leonem! This holds good of Christ, as He is 
introduced by Mark; and in another sense it holds 
good of the beginning of the Gospel itself. Remark 
the expressions: of ‘IepocoAvuirat mdvres—xupas 
Adcai—elde XiGouevous Tovs ovdpavods, etc. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The self-denial and self-renunciation with 
which Christ, the Son of God, had lived in the se 
clusion of Nazareth, was the condition and source of 
that strength in which He subjected Himself to tha 
baptism of John in the Jordan. This act of subjec- 
tion sealed His submission under the law, His histor- 
ical fellowship of suffering with His people, and His 
passion. The baptism of Christ was consequently 
the pledge of His perfect self-sacrifice. Hence it 
was in principle the decision of His conflict and Hie 
victory ; and therefore it was crowned with His glori- 
fication. In this one act there was a consummation 
of His consciousness as God, of His consciousness ag 
Redeemer, and His consviousness as Victor. 

2. Christ really decided, in His baptism, His vio- 
tory over Satan. He went into the wilderness and 
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made it a paradise. The serpent in this paradise 
assaults Him, but cannot hurt Him; the wild beasts 
sink peaceably under His majesty; and the angels of 
heaven surround and serve Him. 

8. John is in the wilderness, and Satan tempts 
him not. Jesus is led up from the wilderness into 
the wilderness,—that is, into the deepest wildness of 
the wilderness (this being the residence of the de- 
mons, see Com. on Matthew iv.),—and Satan comes 
down to assault Him there. But the Evangelist 
deems it superfluous to remark that Jesus overcame 
Satan. After what had just preceded, this was self- 
understood. Moreover, it is in the casting-out of the 
devils, that Mark presents to us Christ’s concrete 
victories over Satan. Yet this victory is intimated in 
the fact that He maintained His abode in the wilder- 
uess for forty days in spite of all the assaults of the 
devil, and that in that very wilderness the angels 
ministered to Him, The incarnate Son of God could 
hold His heavenly court in the place which Satan 
preéminently arrogated for himself. The Lord’s re- 
lation to His surroundings is threefold, 1. It is a 
sovereign and inimical one towards Satan, whose 
temptations appear only as impotent assaults. 2. It 
is a sovereign and peaceful one towards the beasts : 
they dare not hur¢ the Lord of creation, nor do they 
flee before Him. Jesus takes away the curse also 
from the irrational creation (Rom. viii.). According 
to the same Mark, who places this circumstance at 
the outset of his Gospel, Jesus commanded at its 
close that His Gospel should be preached to every 
creature. See Daniel in the den of lions. Comp. 
Garnn’s Das Kind und der Léwe. 3. A sovereign 
and friendly one towards the angel-world. The world 
of the angels is subjected to the dominion of Christ: 
Eph. i. 21; Col. ii. 10; Heb. i. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The abode of Jesus in Nazareth, or His self- 
humiliation, the foundation of all the Divine victo- 
ries in His life, Phil. ii. 6 seg.—The greatness of 
Christ by the side of the greatness of John.—Even 
in humiliation Christ is above John, in that He vol- 
wntarily submits to his baptism.—With the submis- 
sion of Christ to the baptism of John, and what it 
signified, the whole course of His life, and also His 
victory over Satan in the wilderness, were decided. 
Hence His tarrying in the wilderness was the festival 
before a new career.—The perfected unfolding of the 
vonsciousness of Christ at His baptism, in its eternal 
significance.—With the self-consciousness. of Christ 
was perfected the consciousness of the Son of God 
and of the Son of man at one and the same time: 
Thus, 1. the consciousness of His eternity in His 
Godhead, and 2. of His redeeming vocation in His 
humanity.—The significance of perfect self-knowl- 
edge in selfconsciousness: 1. Finding self, 2. gain- 
ing self, 8. deciding and dedicating self in God.— 
The kind;edness and difference between the develop- 
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ment of the Redeemer’s. consciousness and that of 
the sinner: 1. Kindredness: humiliation, exaltation, 
2. Difference: a. Christ’s humiliation under the judg 
ment of His brethren; 6. the sinner’s under his own 
judgment ;—a. Christ’s exaltation through the con. 
templation of the communion of the Trinity ; 5. the sin- 
ner’s exaltation through faith in the fellowship of the 
Redeemer.—As our consciousness, so our history; 
This holds good, a. of our true consciousness, 5. of ou 

false.—The abode of the Baptist and of the Lord in th 

wilderness, a token of the destruction of the satani¢ 
kingdom.—The inseparable connection between the 
divine dignity and the redeeming vocation of Christ: 
1. He is Christ, and submits to John’s baptism of 
repentance ; 2. He sees the heavens open upon Him, 
and enters into the depths of the wilderness to con- 
tend with Satan.—The connection between the Lord’s 
baptism and His temptation.—The connection be- 
tween the humiliations and the exaltations of our 
Lord, an encouraging sign to all who are His.— 
The connection between the invigorations and the 
new conflicts of Jesus, an admonitory sign to all 
who are His.—Christ takes possession again of the 
wilderness (the world), without asking leave of Satan 
whose dwelling it is.—Christ in the wilderness Ruler 
of all: 1. Of the abyss, whose assaults He regards 
not; 2. of the earth, whose wild beasts and passions 
sink to rest at His feet; 3. of the heavenly world, 
whose angels minister to Him.—Wherefore the Lion 
of Judah, according to Mark, so often goes into the 
wilderness.—How the Holy Spirit opens, with the 
manifestation of Christ, the decisive conflict with the 
spirit of apostasy.—How the Holy Spirit, as the 
Spirit of might, drives the Lord into the decisive 
conflict. Even Christ did not go led by self into the 
contest.—Christ changing the wilderness, despite Sa- 
tan, into a paradise.—Adam in paradise, and Christ 
among the beasts in the wilderness. 

SrarkE :—Humility the best adornment of teach- 
ers.—Jesus of Nazareth (despised): So little does 
the great God make Himself, and thus at the same 
time constructs a ladder by which we may go up.— 
Jesus sanctifies through His baptism the laver of re- 
generation in the word.—Rejoice, O soul, in that God 
is well pleased with His Son, and with thee also, who 
through Him art reconciled to God! But thou must 
in faith be made one with Him, Eph. i. 5, 6.—<As 
soon as we become God’s children, the Holy Ghost 
leads us; but the cross and temptation come forth- 
with.—What the first Adam lost among and under 
the beasts, the Second Adam has asserted and re- 
gained among the beasts.—A pious man has nothing 
to fear, among either wild beasts or bestial men. 

GERLAcE :—How infinitely high does Christ stand 
above all human teachers, even those inspired by God. 
—SCHLEIERMACHER :—The legal excitement which 
John occasioned, and the excitement which Jesug 
enkindled.—Gossnzr :—Solitude and the wilderness 
have their temptations equally with the world.— 
Baur :—No one is near to celebrate this victory, yet 
God’s angels are there to glorify Him, 


CHAP. I. 


14, 18. 19 


ae 


BART. SECON D. 


Royar Appearance of Christ after the Baptist. His Conflicts and Victories ix 
Galilee, in the Old Jewish Church (Cu. L 14—IX. 50). 


FIRST 


SECTION. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


—+—_— 


Cuapter I. 14, 15. 
(Parallels: Luke iv. 14, 15; Matt. iv. 12-17; John iv. 43 seq.) 


14 


Now, after that John was put in prison, Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 


15 Gospel of the kingdom of God, And saying, The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand: repent ye, and believe [in] the Gospel. 


1 Ver. 14.—Codd. B., L., and several cursive MSS. and versions, leave out ris BagtAcias. So Lachmann and Tischene 
dorf. Meyer thinks it an exegetical addition. But what follows might also have caused the omission. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


See on Matthew, ch. iv. 12-17. 

Ver. 14. Jesus came.—Ewald: He would not 
let the Baptist’s work fall to the ground. Meyer, on 
the contrary: that He might be safe; but see our 
Notes on Matthew in refutation of this. By the 
Baptist’s imprisonment the Baptist community in 
Israel was broken up; Jesus therefore saw occasion 
first to receive to Himself the poor people in Gentile 
Galilee, and that as the representative of John. John 
was put in prison by the Galilean prince; Jesus sum- 
mons the people of this prince to repentance, and to 
faith in the Gospel: this is the true political retalia- 
tion, and the sacred way to salvation and the restora- 
tion of right. , 

Ver. 15. The time, 6 xa:pés.—Not the period, but 
the right time; the great, fore-ordained, predicted 
and longed-for time of Messianic expectation ; more 
closely defined by the following “the kingdom of 
God is at hand.” (See Gal. iv. 4.) Repent, Mera- 
yoerre.—See the lexicon for the original meaning and 
the various significations of the word. [It includes 
the ideas of reflection, afterthought, and change of 
mind, é. ¢., of judgment and of feeling, upon moral 
subjects, with particular reference to the character 
and conduct of the penitent himself. ALEXANDER in 
loc.—Ed.] Believe the Gospel, Morevere év. 
Gal. iii. 26; Eph. i. 13.—By this expression faith is 
more strongly emphasized. Entering into the Gos- 
pel, we have decisive faith. The object of faith in 
this view is the manifestation of the kingdom of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, From the still prayer of the wilderness, or from 
the new paradise in which Christ had conquered 
Satan, He has now come forth to endure all the indi- 
yviduai conflicts of life for the founding of His eternal 





kingdom. Adam came from his paradise conquered, 
to endure in his descendants a constant succession 
of defeats. : 

2. As here, so everywhere, the economy of the 
Gospel takes the place of the economy of the law, 
The legal economy yields at last to the lawlessnesa 
of the world: the economy of faith and salvation 
triumphs over it even in yielding, and saves with it- 
self also the ideality of the law. 

8. An economy of the law which, in its tragical 
conflict with the spirit of the world, recognizes not 
the deliverance which is in the coming economy of 
salvation, like Elias (1 Kings xix. 18), is thereby con- 
verted into an economy of carnal precepts, which 
finally combines with the world against the economy 
of salvation. But, on the other hand, true evangel- 
ical faith knows how to give its due to the precur- 
sory office of the law, just as Christ gave honor to 
His forerunner, John the Baptist. 

4. “ Almost all the Jews of that time hoped for 
the kingdom of God; but it was a strange and un- 
recognized idea, that repentance and faith must be 
the entrance into it. Jesus begins with the promise, 
but immediately goes on to the conditions.” Ger- 
lach. 

5. Mark, like Peter in his first and second Epistle, 
places the announcement of the kingdom of heaven 
at the head of his writing. The kingdom is his fune 
damental thought. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


Jesus, in the silent conflicts of the wilderness, pre 
pares for the open conflicts of life—takes the placa 
of John, delivered to death by the carnal mind. 1. 
The history: A testimony, a. that He honored the 
Baptist, 5. that He did not fear the enemy, and c. that 
He was faithful to His people and His vocation. 2. 
The doctrine: a The witnesses of the kingdom of 
God cannot be destroyed; 6. after every seeming 
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triumph of the kingdom of darkness, still stronger 
heroes of God come forward. 38. Christ is always 
Himself victorious at last in every scene.—Persecu- 
tion the primitive furtherance of the kingdom of 
God.—The blood of the Church, the seed of the 
Church.—Where the law falls in the letter, it is re- 
established in the spirit—The preaching of Christ; 
1. It appears as the announcement of salvation in 
tie place of danger and ruin. 2. What it announces: 
t.at the time is fulfilled, and that the kingdom of 
God is come. 8. What it requires: repentance (as 
change of mind, perdvo) and faith, 4. What it 
Signifies: the saving presence of Christ Himselfi— 
Christ and John as preachers: the might of their 
preaching itself. 1. John preaches in his whole life 
and manifestation; 2. Christ preaches out of the 
depth of His own divine life-—The seal of evangelical 
preaching the full harmony of the person and the 
word. 

On the whole section (ch. i, 14-45).—The first vic- 
torious appearance of Christ the prelude of His whole 
path of victory: 1. In the announcement of His Gos- 
pel; 2. in His dominion over the hearts of the 


SECOND 


——_— 


chosen ; 8. in His victory of the kingdom of Satan . 
4, in His miraculous removal of human misery ; 5 
in His salutary shaking of the world.—The glory of 
the Lord in its first actual exhibition: 1. A glory of 
grace (vs. 16-20), 2. of sacred judicial and redeeming 
power (vs. 21-28), 3. of healing mercy (vs. 29-39). 
4. of purifying purity (vs. 40-44).—Christ procee 
from the wilderness of the earth into the wilderness 
of human life for the restoration of paradise.—Christ 
confirms His victory over Satan in the solitude of the 
desert by His victories over satanic powers among 
all the people. 

Starke :—Satan seeks to bind and to oppress 
Christ and His Gospel; but God’s wisdom and 
power set at naught all his aggression. 

GxrLacu :—With the public appearance of Jesus, 
the end of John’s work had come.—Gossnrr :—Ha 
who understands repentance to mean that he must 
first become pious and good, and then come to Jesus, 
and believe His Gospel, goes out at the door of grace 
instead of entering in. Repenting and believing the 
ae or believing in Christ, must go together anc 

e one. 


SECTION. 


CONQUEST OF THE FIRST DISCIPLES AT CAPERNAUM, VICTORY OVER THE DEMONS 
IN THAT CITY, AND WITHDRAWAL INTO THE WILDERNESS. 


Cuapter IJ, 16-35. 


—+—— 


t. The Authoritative Word of Jesus, which calls the four first and greatest Disciples. Vers. 16-20. 
(Parallels: Matt. iv. 18-22; Luke vy. 1-11; comp. John i, 35~42.) 


16 
17 
18 
oy 


Now, as he walked’ by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon, and Andrew his brother, 
casting a net into the sea: for they were fishers. And Jesus said unto them, Come ye 
after me, and I will make you to become fishers of men. And straightway they forsook 
their? nets, and followed him. And when he had gone a little farther thence,’ he saw 


James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, who also were in the ship mending 


20 their nets. 


And straightway he called them: and they left their father Zebedee in tue 


ship with the hired servants, and went after him. 


1 Ver. 16.—The expression wapéywy is recommended by B., D., L., Lachmann, and Tischendorf. Instead of atyvos 


Lachmann and Tischendorf read Stuwvos. 


3 Ver. 18.—Not “their” nets: avvay is wanting in B., C., 
3 Ver. 19.—ExetOey is wanting in B., D., L., Tischendorf; 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


See on Matthew, 1v. 18 seq. 

Ver. 16. As He walked by.—The Evangelist 
would make prominent the apparently fortuitous 
character of this first vocation. 

Ver. 19. Who also were in the ship.—Both 
pairs of brothers were called while in the earnest 
prosecution of their craft. The first two were 
throwing their nets into new positions in the 
water; the two others were mending them for new 
draughts. 

Ver, 20. With the hired servants.— Why this 
addition? Paulus: It was to be made clear, how| 





L., Lachmann, Tischendorf. 
bracketed by Lachmann. It accords with Matt. iv. 21. 


they could without impiety forsake their father, 
Meyer (after Grotius): It was only a proof that Zebe- 
dee did not follow his craft in a petty way, and that 
he probably was not without means. In any case, it 
also shows that Zebedee was not left helpless. That 
they forsook so thriving a business (Ewald), is irdeed 
of less significance. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ Himself is the great Fisher of men, 
He catches the four elect ones as it were at one 
draught. These are the three (Mark ix. 2) and the 
four (Mark xiii. 3) confidential Apostles of after 


CHAP. I. 21-28, 





2] 





times. 
called. 

2. The power of Christ’s word over these souls 
here appears direct and immediate. We learn the 
mediating circumstances of this vocation from John i. 
At the same time, this calling was something entirely 
new (see on Matthew, iv. 19), and their following so 
wonderful, that they at once forsook their calling, 
in the very act of pursuing it. The fishing life of 
these men was a preparation for their higher calling, 
aa being fidelity in that which was least. 


Therefore there were first four fishermen 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Lord knoweth His own.—The Lord and His 
elect quickly know each other.—The great increase 
of grace swiftly enters into our daily life.—Christ’s 
walking by the sea apparently for relaxation, but at 
the same time the most noble work.—Christ’s mark 
in this world the heart of man.—The great Fisher of 
men, and His art of making human fishers.—The 
calling of Jesus a call to become something new.— 
The mighty calling of the Lord: 1. Gentler than any 
human request; 2. mightier than any human com- 
mand; 8. unique as the victorious wooing of heay- 
enly love.—The calling of Jesus a calling at once to 
one thing and to many: 1. To one thing: into His 
discipleship and the fellowship of His Spirit, or to 
the Father; 2. to many: to discipleship and master- 
ship, to codperation, to fellowship in suffering, and 


2. The Word of Authority, which delivers the Demoniacs and attracts the People. 





community in triumph.—The greatness of the fok 
lowing of the four disciples was the effect of the 
great grace of their calling. They broke off sudden. 
ly in the midst of a new career of their labor, as 
sign of the decision of their following.—The spiritua 
and the worldly vocation of Christians: 1. Opposi- 
tion ; 2. kindredness; 3. union.—The twofold earth: 
ly companionship of the disciples a foundation for 
the higher: 1. Companions in fishing,—companiong 
in fishing for men; 2. brethren after the flesh,— 
spiritual brethren.—Leaving all for Christ’s sake.— 
The Christian and ecclesiastical vocations in harmony 
with the sacred natural obligations of life. 

Srarke:—Never be idle—Pious handicraft ac 
ceptable to God.—The calling into Christianity binds 
us to faith and the following of Christ; how much 
more the vocation to spiritual office !—A true fol 
lower of Christ forgets everything earthly.—He whe 
follows Christ loses nothing, though he may forsake 
all; for he finds in Him a full sufficiency, Matt. 
xix. 29, 

Lisco:—The forsaking all must be experienced 
inwardly by every believer; and must be fulfilled 
outwardly also, in particular circumstances and occa- 
sions, Matt. xix. 27.—ScuiermrmMacuEr :—The two 
tendencies in the life of the Redeemer: preaching to 
the multitude, and the separation of individuals to 
Himself.—Gossner :—The Lord’s fishermen actually 
catch the fish ; the world’s fishermen swim with the 
fish.—_Bavrr :—One glance of the Lord, and He knowa 
the heart under its rough garment. 


Vers. 21-28, 


(Parallel: Luke iv. 31-37.) 


21 

22 into the synagogue, and taught. 

23 taught them as one that had authority, and not as the scribes. 
24 


And they went into Capernaum; and straightway on the Sabbath-day he entered 
And they were astonished at his doctrine: for he 


And there was in their 


synagogue a man with an unclean spirit; and he cried out, Saying, Let ws alone ;* what 


have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us? I 


25 
26 
27 


for with authority commandeth he even 
28 


know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold 
thy peace, and come out of him, And when the unclean spirit had torn him, and cried 
with a loud voice, he came out of him. And they were all amazed, insomuch that they 
questioned among themselves, saying, What thing is this? what new doctrine 7s this ?? 


the unclean spirits, and they do obey him. 


And immediately his fame spread abroad® throughout all the region round about Galilee. 


1 Ver. 24.—Ea is wanting, it is true, in B., D., and others; but it is as accordant with Mark as with Luke (ch. iv. 34). 


2 Ver. 27.—Lachmann, following B., 


L., A., &c.: ti gore TovT0; SidaxhH Kay: Kar’, &e. 


Tischendorf connects didaxn 


eawvy kar’ éfovoiav. Lachmann’s is better. [Meyer accounts for the Received Text, by a comparison with Luke iv. 36.— 


iis Ver. 28.—Kai 2gqadev: “And the fame,” &c, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


The Evangelist, in harmony with his main point 
of view, proceeds at once to the act by which the 
Lord approved Himself the conqueror of the demons. 

Ver. 22. As one that had authority.—Sce on 
Matt, vii. 29. 

Ver. 23. With an unclean spirit, év mveduari 
kxabdpr~o.—He was in the unclean spirit; that is, in 
his power, under his influence. Concerning the de- 
moniac possession, see on Matthew iv. 24. 


Ver. 24, Art thou come to destroy us 7?—The 
demoniac consciousness still predominant on the part 
of the demon. Hence, “‘to destroy us/” Bengel: 
“ Communem inter se causam habent demonia.” The 
word involves also, 1. a testimony of the decided op- 
position between the demon empire and Christ; 2. a 
testimony of the perfect supremacy of Christ; 3. and 
a testimony of the beginning of the subversion of the 
satanic dominion.—To destroy us.—Meyer: By dis- 
missing them to Hades. But even in Hades, Christ 
does not leave their empire to the demons. Thus if 
was by the destruction of their empire generally 


22 


Certainly it was by dismissing them to the Gehenna 
of torment (according to which, the expression in 
Matt. (viii. 29), the Hades of torment, is to be ex- 
plained).—I know Thee who Thou art.—The de- 
moniac consciousness in its involuntary presentiment. 
See Acts xvi. 16. It feels already the influence of 
Jesus, who would draw it from the side of the demon 
to His side. The word is ambiguous, so far as it be- 
longs to the demon and to the man.—The Holy 
One of God.—In the emphatic sense, and thus, ac- 
cording to John vi. 69, Rev. iii. 7 (comp. John x. 
86), the concealed designation of the Messiah. (‘‘ So 
Origen: ” Meyer.) As the typical Old Testament 
anointed ones represented the Messiah, so the typical 
saints, priests, prophets, and kings (Ps. xvi.) repre- 
sented the Holy One kar’ éfoxfv. The unclean spirit, 
however, describes Him by that opposite to himself 
which torments him, when he terms Him the Holy 
One of God. 

Ver. 25. Hold thy peace.—This refers to the 
outcry of the demon. The Messiahship of Jesus was 
not to be prematurely spread abroad, least of all by 
demons. The kingdom of God and the invisible 
world scorns such precursors and coéperators. It 
bears testimony to itself by overcoming all these. 
Only after the decisive victory are such testimonies 
supplementarily, and in their own significance, ad- 
missible ; then, when no intermingling is any longer 
possible. 

Ver. 26. Torn him.—The decisive paroxysm 
with which the healing was declared; at the same 
time, a phenomenon exhibiting the knavish, spiteful, 
and degraded nature of the demons (ch. ix. 26; 
Luke ix. 42), 

Ver. 27. Questioned among themselves.—The 
spirits are awake. They do not first ask the priests 
and Rabbis, but proceed to independent suppositions 
and conclusions.—_New Doctrine.—}rom the ap- 
pearance of a new power of delivering, they infer the 
appearance of a new revelation; for revelation and 
deliverance, miracle and prophecy, always to the 
Israelites were reciprocal in their influence. For 
various constructions and interpretations of this pas- 
sage, see MEYER i loc. 

Ver. 28. Throughout all the region round 
about Galilee.—That is, through all Galilee, and 
beyond into the neighboring districts everywhere. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The first miracle recorded by Matthew is the 
healing of the leper by a touch; for one main point 
of view with him was the opposition of Christ to the 
hierarchical theocracy and their ordinances. The 
first miracle which Jehn records is the changing of 
water into wine; for his main point of view is the 
glorification of the old and darkened world into a 
world of spirit. The first miracle which Luke and 
Mark relate is this casting out of demons in the syn- 
agogue at Capernaum. But the points of view of 
the two latter in this matter are as different and char- 
acteristic as their respective Gospels. Luke, in har- 
mony with his predominant object (the divine hu- 
manity of Christ), has in view preéminently the 
healed man. The demon threw him down, and de- 
ered from him, without hurting him at all. To 

ark, on the other hand, the supremacy of Christ 
over the kingdom of the demons is the grand object, 
even as it declares and approves His doctrine to be 
anew one. Hence he makes it emphatic, that Christ 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 
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commanded even the unclean spirits, and that they 
obeyed Him. This point of view runs through his 
whole Gospel, down to its concluding words. 

2. To Mark belong the chief records of Christ’s 
victory over the devils, while in the other Evangelists 
there is only a general reference to them. In Jobo 
we do not find deliverances of this sort; on the other 
hand, he gives prominence to moral possession (John 
vi. 70, viii. 44, xiii. 27),—an idea which is found ap- 
proximately among the other Evangelists as sevenfold 
possession. Further, here we must mark the relation 
of Christ and His kingdom to Satan and his kingdom, 
according to the New Testament teaching. Dogmat- 
ics must, more rigorously than heretofore, distin- 
guish between the devil and this kind of demons, aa 
well as between the children of the devil and these 
bound ones of Satan. 

3. The synagogue cannot hinder a demoniac from 
entering it, nor that Satan should in it declare the 
victory of the kingdom of order and light. Christ 
cleanses the synagogue. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Christ the Saviour of the synagogue and of the 
Church.—The adherence of Christ to the sanctuary 
of His people, legal and yet free—By the perfect 
sanctification of the Sabbath and the synagogue, our 
Lord established the Sunday and the Church.—How 
the Child of the synagogue became the Prince of the 
Church.—Sabbath and synagogue ; or, the holy time 
and the holy place in their symbolical meaning: 1. 
They signify rest from the toil of sin, and the temple; 
2. the Christian Sunday and the Church; 3. the 
heavenly feast and the heavenly Church.-—The de- 
moniac in the synagogue; or, the daring incursion 
of Satan into the legitimate Church of God to be re- 
strained only by the word of Christ.—How Christ 
always victoriously confronts the satanic power which 
insinuates itself into the Church.—Heavenly and 
hellish powers meet in the Church.—The healing of 
the possessed in the synagogue a decisive token of 
the redeeming empire of Christ: 1. Of His victory 
over the kingdom of Satan; 2. of His saving mercy 
to the wretched; 3. of His miraculous sealing of the 
Gospel; 4. of His awakening conquest of the world. 
—The consciousness of Christ a healing power for 
the consciousness disturbed by Satan.—The spiritu- 
ally disturbed consciousness a figure of the curse of 
sin: 1. In its destruction and contradictions; 2. in 
its restraint; 3. in its despair; 4. but also in its dim 
feeling of its misery and of the coming of its Saviour. 
—The characteristics of the wicked: 1. Knowledge 
without love; 2. hatred to the Lord, and withal 
flattering acknowledgment; 3. pride even to mad- 
ness, and yet impotent fear and flight. Or, 1. Dark- 
ness in its lie; 2. murder in its hatred; 3. death in 
its rending.—Christ immovably opposed to the flat- 
tery and hypocrisy, as well as to the threatening and 
pride, of Satan.—The antithesis of heaven and hell 
in the conflict of Christ with the demon: 1. Peace 
of soul and passion (the devil assaults first); 2. col- 
lectedness and distraction ; 3. the spirit of mercy and 
the spirit of torment; 4. dignity and degradation ; 
5. victory and prostration.—Christ scorns the testi- 
mony of the demons, and obtains the praise of the 
people.x—The glory of Christ, that He came into 
the world to destroy the works of the devil, 1 John 
iii, 8. 

Srarke :—The public service of God not to be 


CHAP. I. 29-35. 





neglected, Heb. x. 25.—Unclean spirits are found 
even in the Church, Jas. ii. 19.—Christ will have no 


however, give place to the Holy Spirit—Gogsnmr — 
The devil knew Him as the Holy One of God, bri 


testimony from the spirit of lies —OstanpEr :—If the | not as the Saviour.—Braune:—The possessed tram 
devil must give way, yet he rages fearfully : he must, | bles before Him who is his Deliverer. 


8. Healing among the Disciples ; Healings and casting out of Demons in Capernaum ; the first Return oy 
Christ after He had thus dealt with the susceptible in that city. ERs. 29-85. 


(Parallels: Matt. viii. 14-17; Luke iv. 38-41.) 


29 
30 
31 


And forthwith, when they were come out of the synagogue, they entered into the 
house of Simon and Andrew, with James and John. 
sick of a fever; and anon they tell him of her. 


But Simon’s wife’s mother lay 
And he came and took her by tha 


hand, and lifted her up; and immediately the fever left her, and she ministered unto 


32 
33 
34 
35 


gether at the door. 


them. And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto him all that were dis- 
eased, and them that were possessed with devils. 


And all the city was gathered to- 


And he healed many that were sick of divers diseases, and cast 
out many devils; and suffered not the devils to speak, because they knew him.! 


And 


in the morning, rising up a great while before day, he went out, and departed into a 


solitary place, and there prayed. 


1 Ver. 34.—Some Codd. add, ‘‘ that He was Christ.” 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on Matthew, viii. 14-17. 

Ver. 29. They entered into.—Jesus, Peter, and 
Andrew are meaut; the two latter as the ordinary 
occupants of the house, which Peter or both pos- 
sessed in Capernaum (see on Matthew). In addition 
came James and John. Thus the Lord was with the 
collective four disciples who had been called. 

Ver. 30. Andanon they tell him of her.—Here 
also we have ed@éws thrice in rapid succession. Im- 
mediately into the house, immediately to the matter 
in hand, immediately healed. Matthew transfers this 
miracle to a later period (see on Matthew). Starke 
for the sake of harmony: “It may have been that 
the mother-in-law of Peter twice had the fever, and 
that Christ healed her twice.” (!) 

Ver. 32. At even, when the sun did set.—The 
full close of the Sabbath. ‘‘ Judeos religio tenebat, 
quominus ante exitum Sabbati egrotos suos afferrent.” 
Weitstein. 

Ver. 34. Sick of divers diseases, and cast out 
many devils.—The physically sick and the demoni- 
acs clearly distinguished (ver. 34; Matt. viii. 16) ; just 
as they are in relation to the opposite charisms which 
were given with respect to them, 1 Cor. xii. 9, 10.— 
And He healed many.—Not as opposed to all who 
were brought to Him, but to describe the abundance 
and variety of the healings which took place so late 
.n the evening. 

Ver. 35. Into a solitary place.—To a secret 
place in the wilderness. It is to be noted that Jesus, 
according to Mark, thrice in quick succession, with- 
drew into the wilderness, vers. 12, 35,45. Here we 
can understand only a solitude near Capernaum. 
That He thus took up His abode time after time 
in the wilderness, declared his supremacy over the 
demons of the wilderness. He made the desert place 
2 temple of God by His prayers. 








DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The succession of events marks the develop- 
ment of Christ’s work: 1. The synagogue at home. 
2. The house of Peter, as the hearth of the new com- 
munity of disciples at its outset. 3. The whole town 
of Capernaum. 4. The entire land of Galilee.—The 
progression of the influence of our Lord’s preaching: 
1. His fame goes out through all Galilee. 2. The 
whole town of Capernaum presses for help at His 
door, yea, into His doors. 8. All seek Him after He 
had withdrawn. 4. Even in the wilderness they 
come to Him from all parts. 

2. In order that they may punctiliously guard 
their own rest on the Sabbath, the people of Caper- 
naum wait till evening with their sufferers, and rob 
the Lord of His rest in the night. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus the Saviour of the new as of the old com- 
munity (Peter’s house, the synagogue).—And they 
told Him of her: with faith waxes intercession.— 
Peter, as householder, a type of the ecclesiastic at 
home: 1. He is not hindered from his calling by do- 
mestic trouble (he also went into the synagogue); 
but, 2. he took his domestic trouble with him into 
his calling (he prayed the Lord for the sick).—The 
people at Capernaum seeking help ; or, Christ the true 
Physician: 1. As the revealer of human misery; 2. 
as the marvellous deliverer from it.—An evening and 
a morning in the life of Jesus; or, His holy day’s 
work: 1. Closed in the blessing of toil; 2. renewed 
in devotion.—The rapid diffusion of Christ’s work 
and influence: 1. Through the believing house; 2. 
through the susceptible town ; 3. through the amazed 
land.—New seclusion for new conflicts.—Private 
prayer the source of Christ’s victories —The Lord’a 
early hours.—His morning devotion.—The signifi- 
cance of morning in the kingdom of God: 1. A festa! 
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time in the life of Jesus; 2. an image of His whole 
life; 3. a blessed time in the life of Christians; 4. 
figure of their regeneration and their eternity.—How 
Christ sanctifies all times and all places. 
Srarke:—QuEsNneL :—The dwelling of a poor fish- 
erman pleases Christ more than a great palace.— 
OsIANDER :—God is oftener in little huts than in rich 
palaces.—Christianity and household life agree well 
together.—Marriage unfits no man for the ministry. 
-~Compassionate love suffers not the wretched long 
to wait, but thinks at once of help.—QuzsNEL :—The 
fave of Jesus is never weary.—There are always 


THIRD 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 


_ 


wretched ones in this vale of tears, who stand ir 
need of the help of the Most High.—Christ the most 
approved Physician.—It does not become the man 
spiritually possessed of the devil to reveal Christ.— 
Early hours must be thought much of.—For prayer 
even sleep must be abridged. 

GrriacnH :—The gracious love of Christ amidst 
the household necessities of the poor and neglected, 
—Lisco:—Jesus connects together prayer and work, 
solitude and public life, in order to do good.—-Euvn 
Zie. :—We must shun the praise of men, and thauk 
God in silent secrecy. 





SECTION. 


Cuaptsr I. 86-45. 


——_>——— 


1, The Preaching and Healing of Jesus. 


Cu. I. 86-39. 


(Parallel: Luke iv. 44.) 


36, 37 And Simon, and they that were with him, followed after him. And when they ha. 


88 found him, they said unto him, All men seek for thee. 


And he said unto them, Let us 


39 go’ into the next towns, that I may preach there also: for therefore came I forth. And 
he preached in their® synagogues throughout all Galilee, and cast out devils. 


1 Ver. 38.—The Rec. omits aAAaxod after 
2 Ver. 39.—‘‘Into their:” eis tas in A., 
vais cvvaywyais,—an emendation, says Meyer. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 36. And Simon, and they that were 
with him.—Simon placed first, not on account of 
any superiority, but as the head of the house and the 
guide. 
~ Ver. 38. Into the next towns.—The K@po- 
médets Only here in the New Testament. The pri- 
mary object is to record the travelling through the 
Galilean hill-country, and its villages and towns.—_F'or 
therefore came I forth.—The question is, whether 
the meaning be, ‘I am come from the Father to 
preach generally” (Bengel); or, “I have left the 
house (or Capernaum) in order to preach in the neigh- 
boring villages” (Meyer). We think that Christ 
lays stress upon preaching as His great vocation, in 
opposition to the pressure of individual applicants 
for help in Capernaum. The former of the two in- 
terpretations seems to be the better. 

Ver 89. In their synagogues (into).—The 
accusative, twice occurring, makes it emphatic that 
he filled the synagogues and all Judea with a might 
of preaching that formed a contrast to the syna- 
gogue style. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jesus prepared himself in the desert for His 
second great expedition. The spiritual awakening 
and conquest of the land of Galilee was now in ques- 
tian, 





aywyuev: it is supported by B., C., L., Copt., Tischendorf. 
By D., Geese Esnaee lection dee 


Lachmann, Tischendorf. The Textus Receptus reads és 


phasis to the casting out of devils, and to the com- 
mand of silence, by which Jesus hindered the devils 
from uttering His name. 

3. It is observed also that Jesus places preaching 
expressly above miraculous healings; this is seen in 
the use of the participle, daudvia éxBddAAwr. But the 
preaching has its root in the secret devotion: His 
public work sprang from His solitary prayer. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the Lord equipped himself anew for new la- 
bors.—Christ goes with His first four disciples inte the 
land of Galilee: the small beginning of the universa. 
mission.—How the Lord’s preaching approves itself 
as the power of divine life: 1. As the spiritual word 
of His working ; 2. as delivering power for the suf- 
fering ; 3. as judicial power of victory over the de 
mons.—Christ confronting the increasing pressure of 
the people: 1. How He restrains it (withdrawal into 
the wilderness); 2. how He regulates it (preaching 
on the individual miracles); 3. how He surrenders 
Himself to it (responding to every demand of help). 
—Christ does not shut up His activity within the 
walls of Capernaum, nor within the limits of any one 
people or any one confession—The way of Christ 
among the surrounding villages: 1. Already to as 
many as possible ; 2. one day to all. 

SrarKe :—We must have village preachers.—The 
Gospel of Jesus must sound out in all places.—Where 
Christ’s kingdom is to be established, the devils must 
be abolished. So also in thee.—ScHLEIlERMaonER :— 


2. Here also Mark (Lke Luke) gives special em-] The preaching of the kingdom of God was Christ 


CHAP. I. 40-45, 


Or 


= STS eee NE 


vocation: 1. Concerning Himself, as He who was 
come to save men ; 2. concerning the true righteous- 
ness which avails before God; 3. concerning the wor- 
ship of God in spirit and truth.— Within these limits 


it was His vocation to spread that kingdom as far ag 
He could.—-Gossner :——To this end am I come (He 
says) to save men.—Christ did not scorn the little 
towns and villages. 





2. The Touching of the Leper, and the Return into the Wilderness, Wxrs. 40-45. 
(Parallels: Matt. viii. 1-4; Luke v. 12-16.) 


40 


41 saying unto him, If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 


And there came a leper to him, beseeching him, and kneeling down to him,! and 


And Jesus,’ moved with com- 


passion, put forth hes hand, and touched him, and saith unto him, I will; be thou clean. 
42 And as soon as he had spoken, immediately the leprosy departed from him, and he was 
43, 44 cleansed. And he straitly charged him, and forthwith sent him away; And saith 
unto him, See thou say nothing to any man: but go thy way, show thyself to the 
priest, and offer for thy cleansing those things which Moses commanded, for a testimony 
45 unto them. But he went out, and began to publish z¢ much, and to blaze abroad the 
matter, insomuch that Jesus could no more openly enter into the city, but was without 
in desert places: and they came to him from every quarter. 


1 Ver. 40.—The omission of cat yorvmerav airév in B., D., and Lachmann and Tischendorf, is not sufficiently sup- 


rted. 
2 Ver. 41.—O 6 "Ingots omitted in B., D., &c. “So Lachmann, Tischendorf. Meyer explains this omission, as also 


the dropping out of eimévtos avrov, ver. 42, from an intention to conform the text with Matthew and Luke. 


the udev, ver. 44. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Respecting this narrative, and the leper, see on 
Matthew, viii. 1-13. The occurrence follows the 
Sermon on the Mount; and this is here intimated by 
the return of Jesus to Capernaum, ch. ii. 1. 

Ver. 48. And He straitly charged him.—The 
euBpiunoduevos is the opposite of the preceding 
oraayxvicdels, Probably the leper had overstepped 
the limits of his discipline (lepers were not suffered 
to intrude into others’ houses) and of the law, and 
had penetrated to the house where Jesus might have 
been tarrying in one of the towns. This Meyer rea- 
sonably infers from the ¢&éBaAev—He forthwith sent 
him away. First of all, Jesus regarded the misery 
of the case, and, seized with compassion, healed the 
sick man. But then He proceeded to guard the legal 
obligation under which the sick man stood, and 
household rights and general order. Mark gives us 
a vivid view of the sending away of the healed man, 
and exhibits the scene in his own lively expressions. 

Ver. 44. To the priest.—The Vulgate, roman- 
izing, explains: Principi sacerdotum. But it only 
means the priest in general, whose function concerned 
the man.—F'or a testimony unto them.—The 
actual cleansing must be confirmed in a Levitically 
legal manner. 

Ver. 45. To blaze abroad the matter, rdv 
Adyov.—Fritzsche: The word of Jesus. De Wette: 
The matter. Meyer: The narrative of what had 
passed, There is implied, perhaps, a distinction be- 
tween his narrative and the embellished report of the 
event which was spread abroad, and to which it gave 
occasion.—Could no more openly enter.—The 
reason of this withdrawal was not merely to obviate 
the increase of the crowd, but the fact that Jesus 
had touched the leper, which, according to the law, 
made a man unclean for a season. See Leben Jesu, 
ii 2, 689. Moreover, this solitude imported a new 
withdrawal for a new advance. 








So also with 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


See Com. on Matthew, in loc. 

1. Wherefore does Mark close the delineation of 
Christ’s first manifestation in public with the healing 
of the leper? This narrative is, first, a witness that 
Christ entered into the fellowship of sinners in order 
to suffer for them ; and so far was a prelude of the 
end. Secondly, it marked His relation to tradition- 
alism, the offence and assaults of which now follow. 

2, The present withdrawal of Jesus took place 
under the presentiment of His conflicts with tradition- 
alism, and as a preparation to meet them. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


The healing of the leper a testimony of the might- 
ily cleansing purity of Christ.—Christ even in the in- 
fluence of His purity the Lion of Judah.—Redemption, 
like creation, an omnipotent Let there be / (He speaks, 
and it is done: “I will, be thou clean.”)—The need 
of deliverance breaking through the law. The leper 
presses into the house, like the paralytic through 
the roof, and the sinner into the Pharisee’s house.— 
The leper a pattern of those who seek help, but not 
of those who give thanks; 1. His perfect trust and 
humble submission (If Thou wilt, etc.) ; 2. regardless- 
ness of his friends, lack of docility towards the cere- 
monial law and of discipline.—Christ’s interchange 
with the leper a symbol of His interchange with the 
sinner: He makes the leper clean, and contracts Le- 
vitical defilement. So Christ was made sin for us, 
that we might be made righteousness in Him.—The 
compassion of our Lord the source of our salvation 
—The miraculous hand of Christ the instrument ot 
all heavenly healing: 1. As delivering, 2. as distribu 
ting, 8. as consummating.—The disobedience of the 
leper; or, lack of ceremonial discipline in the recep 
tion of healing: 1. Excusable as far as it wes the in 
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terchange of illegality and freedom; 2. blamable, 
because he constrained the Lord (even in His Church) 
to atone for transitory illegality by the legalities of 
prudence.-—Christ in the wilderness and everywhere 
the centre of a wretched and needy world.—Christ, 
through His divine compassion, involved with human 
traditions.—A new collectedness of the spirit, a new 
blessing and victory. 

Srarke :—The spiritual leper.—QuesnEL :-—Pray- 
er, humility, and faith as the source (the organs for the 
reception) of all righteousness.—We are directed to 
keep all righ: ordinances, ete. Abide by the public 
service of God.—Deliveranve from misery demands 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 





its right and peculiar offerings of praise -—The more 
a servant of God withdraws himself from the world, 
the more highly does the world esteem him. 

Geriacu :—The healed leper was like those who, 
out of thankfulness of heart indeed, but yet incon- 
siderately, neglect the inward commandment of the 
Holy Spirit, and make too much talk about the grace 
of God, to their own and others’ hurt.—ScHietEr- 
MACHER:—The Redeemer by His txuch took away 
the ban which sundered the leper from all human ine 
tercourse.—Likeness between leprosy avd sin.—The 
one leper and the ten.—Bavrer:—-How Jesus re 
spected the ordinances of His peuple. 





FOURTH SECTION. 


ATTRACTING AND REPELLING INFLUENCE OF THE LORD. THE ENTHUSIASTIC MUL. 
TITUDE AND THE OFFENDED TRADITIONALISTS. MORTAL HATRED OF THE HOS 
TILE PARTY, AND WITHDRAWAL OF JESUS INTO A SHIP. THE PREACHING IN 
SYNAGOGUES GIVES PLACE TO PREACHING ON THE SEA-SIDE. 


CuHapter II, 1—TII. 12. 


ee Se 


First Conflict—The Paralytic, and the Power to forgive Sins. Vurs. 1-12. 
(Parallels: Matt. ix. 1-8; Luke v. 17-26.) 


And again he entered into Capernaum after some days; and it was noised that he 
was in the house.’ And straightway many were gathered together, insomuch that there 
was no room to receive them, no, not so much as about the door: and he preached the 
word unto them. And they come unto him, bringing one sick of the palsy, which was 
borne of four. And when they could not come nigh unto him for the press, they un- 
covered the roof where he was: and when they had broken 7¢ up, they let down the 
bed wherein the sick of the palsy lay. When Jesus saw their faith, he said unto the 
sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins® be forgiven thee. But there were certain of the scribes 
sitting there, and reasoning in their hearts, Why doth this man thus speak blasphemies?? 
who can forgive sins but God only? And immediately, when Jesus perceived in his 
spirit that they * so reasoned within themselves, he said unto them, Why reason ye these 
things in your hearts? Whether is it easier to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins 
be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise and take up thy bed, and. walk? But that ye may 
know that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,” (he saith to the sick of 
the palsy,) I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way into thine 
house. And immediately he arose, took up the bed, and went forth before them all; 
insomuch that they were all amazed, and glorified God, saying, We never saw it on 
this fashion.® 


DADA 09 —_ 
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1 Ver. 1.—Lachmann reads éy otxw, after B., D., L.,—a gloss, says Meyer. 

2 Ver. 5.—Elzevir, Scholz, Lachmann read got ai ouaptiat; Griesbach, Fritzsche, Tischendorf, B., D., G. read cov ai 
imapriac. Lachmann, after B., reads apievror for apéwvrat. 

3 Ver. 7.—Lachmann and Tischendorf read Aadet; BAaodymet, after B., D., L., Vulgata. 

4 Ver. 8.—Avroi before Stadoyigovrar, after A., C., E., F., Syr. (utr.), Goth., Slay., Bengel, Matth., Griesbach, Frits» 
sche, Scholz, Tischendorf; ovrws erased by Lachmann after B. 

5 Ver. 10.—Various order of the words: The éni rijs ys ad. ap. is given by Griesbach and Lachmann, after C., D., Ly 


and others. 
6 Ver. 12.—Tischendorf reads ottws ovdérore, after B., D., and L., &c. 
sents the chronological order, according to which the 
paralytic was healed after the journey to Gadara, 
The conclusion in Mark itself intimates that this 
See the exposition on Matthew, and on Luke. | must have been one of the later miracles, 
Mark introduces the conflicts of the Lord with tradi- Ver. 1. That He was in the house, cis oids 
tionalism earlier than Matthew; hence the earlier| éor:.—This means the house which Jesus occupied 
position of this narrative. Matthew, indeed, repre-| with His mother and His brethren, after His settle 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


CHAP. i. 1-12. 





ment there, ch. iti. 31. His adopted sisters prob- 
ably remained, as married, in Nazareth (see ch. vi. 
3), when the family of Joseph passed over with Him 
to Capernaum. 

Ver. 3. Bringing one sick of the palsy.—Sce 
on Matthew, viii. 6. KpaBBaros, a portable bed, 
used for mid-day sleep, and for the service of the 
sick.*—Borne of four.—Pictorial definiteness. So 
also the vivid description of the uncovering of the 
roof, or the breaking of a large opening through it. 
Luke tells us how. they did it: “through the tiling ;” 
thus they must have taken away the tilings them- 
selves. Mryer:—We must suppose Jesus to have 
been in the upper room, drepgov, where the Rabbis 
frequently taught: Ligurroor, in loc. ; Virrinca, Syn. 
145. Moyer rightly rejects the view of Faber, Jahn, 
and others, that Jesus was in the court, and that 
nothing more is meant than a breaking up of the 
roof-awning. Certainly it is not improbable that the 
roof and the upper room were connected by a door; 
at least, the not improbable supposition of steps 
leading from the street to the roof suits that view. 
It is not at variance with the text to assume, with 
Lightfoot and Olshausen, an extension of the door- 
opening already there. Uncovering the roof can 
mean nothing else than actual uncovering, whether 
or not by means of an already existing opening. 
Strauss, after Wetstein, remarks, that the proceed- 
ing would have been too dangerous for those below. 
But see Hue’s Gutachien, ii, p. 21. Moreover; a 
little danger would better suit the heroism of the 
act. It takes for granted the Oriental house with a 
flat roof, to which men might gain access either 
through the neighboring house, or by the steps on 
the outside. 

Ver. 6. Certain of the scribes.—According to 
Meyer, who cites Mark ii. 16, Luke (ver. 17) introduces 
the Pharisees too soon at this place. But why may 
not the scribes have been mainly of the pharisaic 
party? These were so manifestly.—The scribes :— 
See on Matthew, ii. 4, and the article in WinERr. 

Ver. 7. Why doth this man thus speak blas- 
phemies ?—That is, such a man (scornfully), such 
things (such great words as. are fit only for God, or 
for the priests in Hisname). Meyer rightly: “This 
man in this wise : emphatic juxtaposition.” The idea 
of blasphemy, as expressed by Mark and Luke, is 
thown to be direct blasphemy: they cast that upon 
Him, because He was thought to have wickedly in- 
truded into the rights of the Divine Majesty. 

Ver. 8. And immediately, when Jesus per- 
ceived in His spirit.—The Searcher of hearts. 
In this lay already the proof that He could forgive 
sins. Matthew (ix. 4) here takes as it were the 
place of Mark: + Jesus seeing (i8av) their thoughts. 

Ver. 10. The Son of man hath power.—Dan. 
vii, 13; comp. Lanen’s Leben Jesu, ii. 1, 285. 
Meyer asserts, without reason, against Ritzschl, that 
Christ by this expression declared undoubtedly, and 
even technically, His Messiahship. Certainly Daniel’s 
Son of Man signified Christ; but the correct under- 
standing of tkis expression does not seem to have 
been current in the Jewish schools at this time. 
Hence t22 choice of the expression here. They 
should know Him to be the Messiah, not according 
to their false Messiah-notions, but according to His 
true demonstrations of Messiahship ; and the expres- 
zion was meant to lead them to this. 


# Oftentimes, however, the bed was a simple mattress or 


sheepskin.— Ed. ee , 
{ In picturesque descriptiveness, t. ¢.—Hd. 
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Ver. 12. We never saw it on this fashion.—. 
We must assume in ciSouey an object seen; and that 
can be no other than the essential phenomenor 
which corresponds to essential seeing, viz.: the ap 
pearance of the kingdom of God. But it is also in 
cluded, that the omnipotent working of miracles had 
never been so manifest in Jesus before. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, See on the parallels in Matthew and Luke. 
Quickly as the glory of Christ was manifested in His 
first works, so quickly did the contradiction of the 
pharisaic worldly mind develop itself. It is most 
significant that the evangelical forgiveness of sing 
was the first stumbling-block. 

2. The healing of the palsied man gives us, in a 
certain sense, the key to all the miraculous works of 
our Lord; inasmuch, that is, as the healing of the mem- 
bers is here definitely based upon the healing of the 
heart, the forgiveness of sins, awakening and regene- 
ration. Because Christ Himself was the new birth 
of man from heaven, He was the principle of re- 
generation to sinful man. That is, in other words, 
because He Himself was the absolute miracle—the 
new principle of life breaking into and through the 
old—therefore the miraculous energies for the re- 
newal of life issued from Him as sudden and great 
vivifications, which, proceeding from the heart of the 
renewed, pervaded their whole life. The quickening 
of the heart was, therefore, always the soul of light 
in the miracle; the external miracle was its dawning 
manifestation, though not all such quickenings re- 
sulted in permanent bodily healing. Therefore, also, 
the kernel of the miracle has remained in the Church, 
and becomes more and more prominent, that is, re- 
generation. The dawn has retreated and vanished, 
since this sun of the inner life has come forth. Yet 
the dynamic unfolding of the heart’s renewal in the 
renewal of the bodily members has in reality re: 
mained; only, now that Christianity has been incor- 
porated with human nature, it develops itself only in 
gradual effect, until its full manifestation in the day 
of resurrection. The regenerating principle works 
in the regenerate gradually, and in almost invisible, 
leaven-like influence and transformation. But, as 
certainly as the regeneration of the heart is effected, 
so certainly is the germ of the renewal of the whole 
life present. Our scholastic notions have too care- 
fully separated the external miracle from the inter- 
nal, making it almost of itself a higher class of mir- 
acle. Luther, however, recognized regeneration as 
the great and abiding miracle, and had some feeling 
of its connection with the resurrection, as symbol- 
ized in the Supper of the Lord.—The power of Christ 
over the whole life, a demonstration of His power 
over the centre of life, the heart. 

3. Christ the Searcher of the heart, knowing all 
things. In His messianic vocation, in His concrete 
sphere of life, He proved His Divine omniscience, 
and that too in the personal unity of the God-man. 
This conerete Divine-human knowledge He Himself 
distinguished from the universal omniscience of the 
Father. Srarxe:—‘ Christ knoweth all things even 
accu.Jjing to His human nature; not, however, 
through the human, tanquam per principium quo 
but through the divine.” In a certain sense, also, 
through the human; through human sensibility tc 
hostile dispositions, which assuredly had its source 


| in the Divine nature 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallels of Mattkew and Luke.—How 
the Lord’s redeeming power, breaking in, awakens 
the daring courage of faith—Christ the restorer of 
victorious courage on earth.—Man inventive, above 
all in his faith.—The inventions of faith.—The bold- 
tess of faith, which leaps out of the anguish of a 
believing spirit —How the miracle of Christ is ap- 
pended to the word of Christ.—The miracle not 
without the previous word.—The return of Christ to 
His town; or, Christ does not willingly leave the 
place in which He has once settled.—And it was 
noised abroad that He was in the house,—when 
Christ is in a church, or in a house, it cannot be hid. 
—The courage of faith by which they uncovered the 
roof, in connection with the Divine courage in which 
Christ uncovered their hearts.—Great faith discovers 
and adopts wonderful plans.—Christ the Searcher of 
hearts: 1. This has a many-sided confirmation, 2. is 
full of comfort, 8. and full of terror.—The power of 
the forgiveness of sins a free and legitimate preroga- 
tive of Christ’s rule: 1. A free exercise of His love; 
2. a legitimate administration between free grace and 
free faith; 3. therefore the free prerogative of Christ. 
—The Divine love will not be restrained by man’s 
narrow-heartedness.—God’s grace is not bound to 
the ordinances of man.—The Gospel makes the 
Church, not the Church the Gospel.—The ordinance 
of absolution no monopoly of absolution The 
glorious and boundless blessings which result from 
the forgiveness of sins.—The paralytic more troubled 
about his sins than about his bodily suffering.— 
Christ the fundamental Healer.—As the paralytic 
had a new power of moving, so the witnesses had a 
new power of seeing.—Only he who has seen Christ 
has learned rightly to see.—Christ’s miracles of grace 
always preachers of salvation, which prepare for 
new miracles.—All awakenings in order to regenera- 
tion are miracles of Christ, the subsequent influences 
of which must be manifest in the bodily life, though, 
it may be, in a very gradual manner.—The harder 
and the easier miracle: 1. The internal miracle was, 
in the Lord’s judgment, greater and harder, inasmuch 
as it was the condition of the external. 2. The ex- 
ternal miracle was greater and harder in the judg- 
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ment of His opponents, as sometling impossible te 
the absolving priests. 8. Both were equally hard, in 
as far as both were impossible to man; and hence 
the external miracle was Christ’s authentication in 
opposition to His enemies.—The limited blessing of 
healing a witness for the unlimited blessing of for- 
giveness of sins. 

Starke :—Moving to the house of God with the 
crowds.—The sick should come to Christ, the true 
Physician.—Benevolence, and still more, Christian 
love, demands that we should serve and help the sick 
in every possible manner.—He who would be a true 
Christian must strive to bring to Christ others who 
are weak and sinful, by prayer and all good offices, 
Jas. v. 16.—CanstEIn :—We must somehow come to 
Christ, whether through the door or through the 
roof; that is, either in an ordinary or an extraordi- 
nary way.—True faith, working by love, breaks 
through all impediments.—Love makes all things 
good and decorous, though they may not externally 
seem so.—Those who are troubled we should not 
trouble more, but comfort, Ps. xxxii. 1; Isa. xi, 2. 
—The ungodly change the best medicines into poi 
son, and pervert the holiest truths.—Masus :—The 
slanderer’s manner is, not to try to seek what mean- 
ing the speaker has, but to pervert at once and wrest 
his words.—That which is visible and before the 
eyes seenis to men harder than the invisible; and 
they prefer what is bodily to what is spiritual.— 
QuEsNEL:—Christ by His visible miracles taught 
men to understand His invisible miracles.—The price- 
less benefit of the forgiveness of sins worthy of all 
praise and thanksgiving. 

SCHLEIERMACHER :—We have two things to mark 
in this whole narrative: first, that which passed be- 
tween the Redeemer and this sufferer; and then, 
what referred to the thoughts of the scribes congre- 
gated around Him,.—As sure as we are that the Re- 
deemer knew what was in man, we must assume that 
the sufferer thought most of the spiritual gift of 
Christ, and its importance to himself.—The more 
powerful the might of love is, as being the energy 
of faith, the sooner vanish all lesser evils, losing 
their sting, which is the consciousness of sin.—Thus 
we see in miniature, in this history, the whole his- 
tory of the kingdom of God upon earth.—Baurr :— 
We can thus, by our faith and our intercession, be 
helpfu2 to the good of others. 





Second Conflict.— The Eating with Publicans and Sinners. Vurs. 18-17. 
(Parallels: Matt. ix. 9-13; Luke v. 27-32.) 


13 


14 and he taught them. 


the receipt of custom, and said unto him, Follow me. 
And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat [reclined] at meat in his house, many publicans 


15 


And he went forth again by the sea-side; and all the multitude resorted unto him, 
And as he passed by, he saw Levi the son of Alpheus sitting at 


And he arose and followed him. 


and sinners sat [reclined] also together with Jesus and his disciples; for there were 


If many, an> they followed him. 


And when the scribes and Pharisees saw ]im eat with 


publicans and sinners, they said unto his disciples, How is it that he eateth and crinketh 


7 


with publicans and sinners? When Jesus heard 7, he saith unto them, They that are 


whole have no need of the physician, but they that are sick: I came not to call the 


righteous, but sinners to repentance.’ 


1 Ver. 17.--The addition eis werdvovay is found only in cursive MSS., after Luke v. 32, 


CHAr. II. 18-22 


ae 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on the parallels of Matthew and Luke.—The 
narrative of Mark has here also its characteristic 
traits of vividness, A congregation of the people 
around Christ at the sea-side, and a discourse uttered 
there, form the introduction to the calling of Mat- 
thew. From ver. 15 we learn that many followed the 
Lord who belonged to the class of publicans and sin- 
ners (excommunicated persons). Meanwhile Mat- 
thew (ix. 18) alone has-our Lord’s appeal to the say- 
ing of Hosea (ch. vi. 6). 

Ver. 13. Forth (from the town), again (ch. i. 16) 
by the sea-side.—Setting plainly before us the posi- 
tion of Capernaum, connected probably with the sea 
by a suburb of fishers’ huts and custom-houses. 

Ver. 14. Levi (see the explanation in Matthew) 
the son of Alpheus.—Not to be confounded with 
Alpheus the father of James the Less. 

Ver. 15. In his house.—Not in his own house, 

as Meyer thinks. See on Matthew. The jxoroven- 
cay must be understood of the spiritual following of 
the disciples, and not merely of outward accompany- 
ing. 
Ver. 16. When the Pharisees (sce on Matthew) 
Baw Him.—Not coming into the house, which is 
improbable; but as observers of the feast, after 
which they came forward towards the disciples com- 
ing out. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels of Matthew and Luke. 

2. The offence taken at our Lord’s table-fellow- 
ship with publicans and sinners has significance, first, 
in respect to Church principles as against Donatism 
and Novatianism; and, secondly, in relation to the 
true idea of communion as against Confessionalism ; 
and, thirdly, in favor of Christian and social inter- 
course in opposition to the narrowness of Pietism. 

3. The holy intercourse of Christ with sinners, 
the redemption of the world, is here represented ina 
concentrated image. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1. See on Matthew.—The multitude of the needy 
people gave the Lord occasion to summon helpers 
to Himself.—Levi (Matthew) better than his reputa- 
tion: a warning against all premature condemna- 





of our Lord’s eyes into the world from that of the 
Pharisees’ eyes !—Christ in the house of publicang 
and sinners an offence to the Pharisee; Christ in the 
house of the Pharisee was not strange and repulsive 
to sinners (the woman, Luke vii. 37): 1. Historical; 
2. typical.—The feast in which Christ is a guest.— 
The feasts in which Christ was a guest all-saving and 
decisive for souls—The slavish dread with which our 
Lord’s enemies come to attack His disciples.—-The 
attempt of His enemies to turn away His disciples 
from the Lord.—The narrative of the gradual bold- 
ness of our Lord’s opponents: 1. The features of its 
development ; 2. its symbolical character.—The mis- 
sion of Christ a Gospel for sinners, who are in evil 
case: 1. For them with full assurance; 2. for them 
preéminently, and before those who think themselves 
sound ; 3. for them in contradistinction to the others. 
—Jesus come for all, according to the law that He 
has come only for the sick.—The feast of Christ an 
expression of His Gospel.—The feast of a Christian 
an expression of his Christian vocation—How this 
history stands in full harmony with Ps. i. 1. 

STARKE, QUESNEL:—Grace draws Matthew from 
the love of gold, and makes of him an apostle; the 
love of gold drew Judas away from Christ and his 
apostleship.—_ Hrpincer:—As soon as God is re- 
vealed in thee, take no long counsel with flesh and 
blood.—Jesus receiveth sinners.—A converted man 
should bring all his acquaintance to God, and take 
care for their salvation.—Those are shameful ene- 
mies of the truth, who put on the guise of godliness but 


| deny its power.—QursnzL :—He who has not love can- 


not understand what another may do in care for his 
neighbor’s salvation.—Be patient, and slow to judg- 
ment, 1 Cor. iv. 8.—That in which the children of 
God find their joy and blessedness is hateful to the 
wicked.—The more a man thinks himself righteous, 
the further does he remove himself from Christ.— 
Jesus calls to repentance.—We must bring into the 
pastoral work a heart filled with true sympathy with 
the wretched, and with Jesus the Physician. 
GrerLacH :—Every invitation to a feast was for 
Jesus an occasion for issuing His invitation to the 
heavenly feast.—Lisco :—Jesus the one Physician for 
all,—ScHLEIERMACHER :—The Pharisees a pure coun- 
terpart of the publicans.—The calling to repentance 
(that is, to change of mind) the essence of the work 
of Christ.—He describes them (the Pharisees) as 
they described themselves; but in such a manner 
that they could not but see that He thought quite 
differently concerning them (irony).—We should 
always, in our friendly social life, have spiritual. 


tion of our neighbor.—How different is the glance|| things in view. 


Third Conflict.—The Fasting of John’s Disciples and of the Pharisees. VERS. 18-22. 
(Parallels: Matt. ix. 14-17; Luke v. 33-39.) 


18 


And the disciples of John and [of] the Pharisees’ used to fast: and they come and 


say unto him, Why do the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples 
19 fast not? And Jesus said unto them, Can the children of the bride-chamber fast while 
the bridegroom is with them? as long as they have the bridegroom with them, they 


20 cannot fast. 


21 them, and then shall they fast in those days.’ 


But the days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from 


No man also seweth a piece of new [un- 


fulled] cloth on an old garment; else the new piece that filled it up taketh away frone 


80 





22 the old,* and the rent is made worse. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 








And no man putteth new wine into old [skin] 


bottles; else the new wine doth burst* the [skin] bottles, and the wine is spilled, and 
the [skin] bottles will be marred: but new’ wine must be put into new [skin] bottles. 


1 Ver. 18.—The reading of the Rec., ot tv Papicaiwy, is not supported. Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendor, 


Fritzsche read ot ®apioaior. 


2 Ver. 20.—Rec.: év éxeivats tais jucpats, is an emendation. Griesbach, Lachmann, Scholz, Tischendorf read éxeivg 


Ty Npépa. 


3 Ver. 21.—We follow the reading: aiper dw avrod Td mAjpwua 7d Kady Tod madarod; adopted by Tischendorf and 


Meyer. 


4 Ver. 22,—The Present is more vivid than Lachmann’s Future, pyfe, found, also, in B., C., D., Vulgata. 


6 Ver. 22.—The addition “new,” 6 véos, is from Luke v. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


1. See on the parallels of Matt. and Luke.—The 
offence at Christ’s meal with Levi, as it might repre- 
sent similar meals, was twofold: 1. As an eating 
with publicans and sinners; 2. as the opposite of 
fasting. In the former view the Pharisees took um- 
brage; in the latter, the disciples of John,—the 
Pharisees also joining them. This offence was a 
point in which the legal Pharisees and the ascetic 
disciples of John, as spiritually related, might mect. 

Ver. 18. Used to fast: joav vnoredovres.—Mey- 
er: They were then in the act of fasting. It may be 
easily supposed that the imprisonment of John would 
give occasion to his disciples, and with them to many 
of the Pharisees, for an extraordinary fast (see art. 
‘** Fasten” in Winer). An ordinary legal season of 
fasting is not meant; for Christ and His disciples 
would not have neglected or outraged that. But if 
an extraordinary fast, occasioned by the Baptist’s im- 
prisonment or by any other cause, formed the pri- 
mary reason of this question, yet we think that the 
participle is to be taken as emphatic, according to 
the parallels in Matthew (vnoredovo: woAdd) and 
Luke (yjorevovc: wuxva)—And they come.—Of 
course only some, as representing the mind of all 
(Weisse) ; not necessarily all, as Meyer thinks. The 
combination of both parties on this point does not 
exclude the prominence of John’s disciples, accord- 
ing to Matthew. 

Ver. 20. In those days.—Emphatically, in those 
dark days. 

Ver. 21. Else the new piece that filled it up 
taketh away from the old, and the rent is 
made worse.—The new piece is rent away from 
the old: the most approved reading is also the most 
expressive. The inappropriate and disproportionate 
is again made emphatic by the antithesis. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, See on the parallels. 

2. Compare the word concerning fasting, Matt. 
vi. 16. We may distinguish: 1. Legal-symbolical 
fasting (Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 27); 2. personal, real 
fasting—Moses (Ex. xxiv. 18), Elias (1 Kings xix. 8), 
Christ (Matt. iv.); 8. ascetic, penance fasting (the 
Baptist); 4. hypocritical fasting (Isa, lviii. 8, 4), 
which may easily combine with 1 and 3. Fasting 
generally is the ascetic symbolical exercise of real 
renunciation of the world, in which all true fasting is 
fulfilled. 

3. Application of the two parables concerning 
old garnients and old bottles to the history of Ebion- 
itisra, of the Interim* in the Reformation age, and 
of analogous incongruities in the present day. 


* An ordinance of Charles V., “that all his Catholic 





37. 


4, The meal of Christ everywhere a sacred, spix: 
itual feast. i 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


How often do sincere legal souls suffer them- 
selves to be led away by traditionalists into an as 
sault upon the freedom of the Gospel !—The greatest 
danger of the weak brethren (Rom. xiv. 1, 15), that 
they fall under the bondage of false brethren (2 Cor, 
xi. 26; Gal. ii, 4), and thus become separated from 
the peace of the Gospel.— Wrong alliances of Chris- 
tians in the Church lead to wrong alliances of eccle- 
siastical things, even in opposition to the right allian- 
ces of both.—Openness a characteristic of John’s dis- 
ciples as of their master: they apply themselves, as 
later the Baptist did, with their offence to Christ 
Himself.—Yet they are infected with the policy of 
the Pharisees; for they ask, Why fast Thy disciples 
not? (see on Matthew).—Christ at once the Physi- 
cian and the Bridegroom: 1. The Bridegroom as 
the Physician ; 2. the Physician as the Bridegroom. 
Or, Christ is the supreme festal end, and the only 
means of salvation, in the kingdom of God: 1. Heis 
the means of healing, while He calls souls to the par- 
ticipation of His blessedness; 2. He is the Prince of 
the blessed kingdom in the midst of His redeemed.— 
We should think, on our feast-day, of our coming 
fast-day.—Even in the greatness of His fast, Christ 
with His disciples leaves far behind Him all the 
severe penitents of the old theocracy.—The secret 
fasting of Christians ; or, the great, silent, and festal 
renunciation of the world: 1. Its form; 2. its rea- 
son, the reconciliation of the world; 3. its goal, the 
glorification of the world. 

Starke :—It is a pharisaic and very common evil, 
that men are very much more troubled about setting 
others right in their living than about directing their 
own.—QuESNEL :—The busybody begins by talking 
about others, and comes afterwards to hiraself, but 
makes the best of his own case, 1 Tim. iv. 8.—Cra- 
MER :—Fasting is good; but to make a merit of it, 
or even to burden the conscience with it, is opposed 
to Christian freedom.—It is spiritual pride when, in 
matters which Ged has left to our freedom, people 
desire that others should regulate their piety by their 
rules.—The fasting of a penitent does not consist only 
in abstinence from food, but in abstinence also from 
all the pleasures and all the occasions of sin, Joel ii 
12.—Where Jesus is the Bridegroom of the soul, 
there is joy and refreshment; where He is not, there ig 
mourning and grief of heart.—Cansrnin :—The righ 
measures of pacification in religion are those in which 
truth and sincerity are consulted.—Masus :—The 


dominions should, for the future, inviolably observe the 
customs, statutes, and ordinances of the universal church,” 
etc. ; by which he endeavored to reéstablish Popery among 


| the Protestants.— Ad, 


CHAP. If. 23-28. 
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nakedness of sin cannot be covered with old tra-| interval of uncertainty concerning the further course 


ditions. 

GERLACH :—Jesus terms Himself the Bridegroom 
of His Church.—Longing for the Bridegroom is the 
feeling of the Church, when He is away ; bridal love 
and delight, when He is present again.—Braune :—It 
is a special temptation to good-natured, well-meaning 
souls, not reconciled to Christ, His doctrine, His disci- 
pline, His life, His Church, when evil-minded cavillers 
fall in with them.—The disciples of Jesus a wedding 
company.—In all Christians there is more or less 
interchange of cheerful joy and gloomy sorrow, al- 
though the joyous temper when the Lord is near pre- 
dominates.—New wine, new  bottles.—ScHrrer- 
MACHER :—How Jesus would have us understand 
and treat the great new period which He came to 
bring in.—Thus the Redeemer compares Himself 
with John, Matt. xii 18 seg.—‘That day”: the 





of the divine economy for man’s salvation.—The old 
garment: He would thereby intimate that it was by 
no means lawful to cut up and divide the spiritual 
power with which He was furnished by God that He 
might communicate it to men, in order to repair and 
set in order again that which was obsolete and effete. 
—In our joyous fellowship with the Lord, let us pre- 
serve the happiness which He declares to be the pre 
rogative of His people.-—Gossner :—They have now 
once more discovered something. Envy looks at and 
judges only others, without caring about. correcting 
itself. Another failing of the Pharisees was, that 
they required all pious people to measure according 
to their standard, and adopt their usages. The third 
error was, that they began to speak about others, in 
order that they might come to themselves, and exal* 
their own reputation at the expense of others. 


Fourth Conflic.—The Ears of Corn on the Sabbath ; the Son of Man also Lord of the Sabbath. 
Vers. 23-28. 


(Parallels: Matt. xii. 1-8; Luke vi. 1-5.) 


23 


And it came to pass, that he went through the corn-fields [sowed-fields] on the 


Sabbath-day ; and his disciples began, as they went, to pluck the ears of corn [began to 


24 make a way, by plucking off the ears: Meyer]. 


And the Pharisees said unto him, Be- 


25 hold, why do they on the Sabbath-day that which is not lawful? And he said unto 
them, Have ye never read what David did, when he had need, and was an hungered, 
26 he, and they that were with him? How he went into the house of God, in the days 
of Abiathar the high-priest,’ and did eat the shew-bread, which is not lawful to eat but 
27 for the priests, and gave also to them which were with him? And he said unto them, 
28 The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath: Therefore the Son of 


man is Lord also of the Sabbath. 


1 Ver. 26.—‘‘ Under Abiathar the high-priest”’ is wanting in D.; omitted on account of the historical difficulty. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


J. See on the parallels of Matthew and Luke.— 
In regard to the time, it is to be observed that this 
event belongs to a later section of the life of Jesus 
(after He had returned from the Feast of Purim * 
in 782), when persecution took a decided form against 
Him. The same remark holds good of the healing 
of the man with a withered hand. But the motive 
of Mark in inserting the matter here was evidently 
to.cennect appropriate facts. The first offence and 
the first conflict referred to the forgiveness of sins, 
which Christ pronounced, and which was alleged 
against Him as a blasphemous invasion of the rights 
of God, meaning especially the rights of the priests ; 
the second offence was the intercourse of Christ with 
publicans and sinners ; the third, the opposition of His 
festal, social companionship to the ascetic and phari- 
gaic fasts,—on which then follows in our narrative 
the account of the offence taken at the freer position 
which He and His disciples assumed towards the 


Sabbath. 


* A festival introduced by Mordecai, to commemorate 
the deliverance of the Jews from the designs of Haman. It 
was celebrated on the 14th or 15th day of Adar, or March, 
and was called Purim, from a Persian word which rignifies 
lot; because Haman ascertained by lot the day on which the 


Jews were to be destroyed. Esther iii. 7; ix. 26 





Ver. 23. Went through the corn-fields.—The 
mapamopevec@at marks the circumstance that He 
opened His way right and left through the over- 
hanging ears; whereas the disciples began to make 
their path by plucking and rubbing these ears. Thus 
does Meyer explain, and doubtless rightly, the 6507 
moweiy TiAAOVTES TOUS oTdxvas, It is true that Mark 
says nothing directly about eating ; but that is to be 
taken for granted in any rational rubbing of the ears, 
and is further manifest from the Lord’s justification 
of them, appealing to the fact of David having eaten 
the shew-bread. According to Meyer, the allusion 
to the history of David aimed only to vindicate the 
rubbing of the ears as an act of necessity; and he 
thinks that the unessential circumstance of the shew- 
bread having been eaten led to the insertion into 
the other Gospels of the tradition concerning eating 
the ears. This needs no refutation. It is impossi- 
ble to make the rubbing corn in their hands, in order 
to clear the way, into an act of sheer necessity, such 
as eating the shew-bread was. In fact, Mark takes 
pleasure in presenting a vivid picture of everything. 
He here tells us how the disciples attained two ob- 
jects by one and the same act. The less of the two, 
making a way, occupied his mind merely as the coun- 
terpart of Jesus’ ropeveoOa: in another manner ; and 
the suggestion of plucking the ears was quite enough 
to denote synecdochically the eating them also. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 








Ver. 24. Why do they on the Sabbath-day | ministrating and ruling over it in its New Testament 


that which is not lawful ?—Meyer tries to estab- 
lish this discrepancy between the other Evangelists 
and Mark, that he makes the Pharisees ask in 
this passage, Why do they on the Sabbath-day some- 
thing that is forbidden in itself? * But in that case 
Jesus would have replied only to the first and less 
important part of their accusation. But if we regard 
their words as a question of surprise, abruptly asked, 
and as it were answered by themselves, the harmony 
ef the accounts is sufficiently established. For the 
Sabbath traditions of the Rabbins, consult Braune. 
“Tt was not a journey, being only a walk through a 
by-path ; 2,800 ells’ distance from the town were 
permitted by the law.”’—“To pluck and rub with 
the hand ears from the field of a neighbor, was 
allowed; Moses forbade only the sickle (Deut. xxiii, 
25). But the matter belonged to the thirty-nine 
chief classes (fathers), each of which had its subdivi- 
sions (daughters), in which the works forbidden on 
the Sabbath were enumerated. This was their hypo- 
critical way, to make of trifling things matters of sin 
and vexation to the conscience. 

Ver. 26. In the days of Abiathar the high- 
priest.—According to 1 Sam. xxi. 1, Ahimelech was 
the high-priest who gave David the shew-bread (Jo- 
sEPH. Antig. vi. 12, 6). His son Abiathar succeed- 
ed him, who was David’s friend (1 Sam. xxii. 20; 1 
Kings i. 7). Moreover, in 2 Sam. viii. 17, Ahimelech 
is inversely called the son of Abiathar. So also in 
1 Chron. xxiv. 6 and 31. Hence it was early sup- 
posed that the father and son had both names (Huth, 
Zig.), or that the son was the vicarius of his father 
(Grotius) ; while some have proposed to modify the 
meaning of the éf (under Abiathar).+ Later ex- 
positors, on the other hand, have assumed that the 
names have been mistakenly interchanged ; but to 
insist, with Meyer, upon this view, appears to us 
hypercritical and arbitrary, when we remember that 
in Ex, ii. 18 the same father-in-law of Moses is once 
called Raguel and then Jethro, and especially that 
Jewish tradition was possessed of many supplements 
of the sacred narrative, as appears from the discourse 
of Stephen (Acts vii.), and the allusion to the Egyp- 
tian magicians, 2 Tim. iii. 8. Here the Old Testa- 
ment itself gave occasion to supplementary tradition, 
and the scriptural knowledge of the time incor- 
porated and used it. Moreover, it is to be assumed 
that the priest’s son Abiathar stood in a nearer 
relation to David, which made the unusual proceed- 
ing more explicable. The tabernacle was then at 
Nob. 

Ver. 28. Therefore the Son of Man is Lord. 
—The Son of Man, and not merely as man (Gro- 
tius); not, however, the Messiah in the official sense, 
but the Son of Man in His inviolable holiness, and in 
Uis mysterious dignity (intimated in Daniel) as the 
Holy Child and Head of humanity appearing in the 
name of God.—Lord over the Sabbath; that is, ad- 





* Meyer would find a discrepancy between Mark and 
Matthew with Luke, in the fact that the former says noth- 
.ng about eating the grain, but cnly speaks of ‘‘making 
% path” through it. According to him, the Pharisees ob- 
yected merely to the travelling on the Saibath and the labor 
‘herein involved, and the story of the eating is an ixter- 
polation. But aside from the fact that oddv movety may be 
cendered as in the English version ‘to go,” it seems im- 
ak paeed that the disciples should have taken pains merely 

‘‘make a path’ through the yielding grain by pulling it 
‘ap or pine it off, when the simple stride would tread it 
iown .— Ed. 

- Ae ge and Scholz suggest that it stands for coram. 


fulfilment and freedom (comp. Meyer). 

A clause is found appended to Luke vi. 5 in 
some Codd.: ‘The same day Jesus saw one working 
on the Sabbath, and said unto him, ‘ Man, -f thou 
knowest what thou doest, thou art happy; if thou 
knowest not, thou art accursed.’” This historically 
questionable saying has been placed by some in tke 
same traditional category with the words, ‘‘ To giva 
is more blessed than to receive,” Acts xx. 85. See 
Meyer on Luke, and Braung, Evangelium, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels.—For the Jewish Sabbatk 
and the Sabbath ordinances, consult the article in 
Winer. First, the opponents of Jesus thought that 
He sinned against sound doctrine; then they went 
further, and urged objections against His free treat- 
ment of discipline and pious usages ; but now, final- 
ly, they would allege that He, in the person of His 
disciples, sinned against the decalogue, and against 
one of its most sacred commandments, that concern- 
ing the Sabbath. And if, at first, their exasperation 
against Him was only an internal matter, they now 
directly attack Him in the persons of His disciples, 
as appears without any disguise in the history that 
follows in the text. 

2. Christ, even in the silent corn-field, is not safe 
from the plots of His enemies.—The different man- 
ner in which Jesus and His disciples made their re- 
spective ways through the field. 

3. Abiathar = Ahimelech ; or, the freer relation 
of the New Testament believers to the Old Testa- 
ment. For the shew-bread, consult the article in 
Winer, as well as the various writings on Old Testa 
ment Symbolism of Baur, Kurtz, HENGSTENBERG,. 
SaRTORIUS, ete. 

4, The Sabbath for man, not man for the Sab 
bath.—The spirit of traditionalism and fanaticism 
perfectly inverts the ordinances of the kingdom of 
God; making the means the end, and the end the 
means. 

5. The Son of Man the Lord ; or the roots of the 
supremacy and dignity of Christ which are found in 
the relation of His sacred human nature to mankind. 
The Son of Man, the Lord in all aspects and on ali 
sides ; therefore Lord of the Sabbath.—But the Lord 
is a ruler, administrator, and fulfiller of His ordi- 
nances ; not the abolisher of them. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Lord’s patience in making His way, and iy 
abstaining, as contrasted with the conduct of His dis 
ciples.—Christ in the field among the ears of corn, a 
noble figure.—The blessing of nature and the blesx 
ing of grace in their unity.—The first tokens of the 
coming freedom of the disciples in itz significance ; 
or, Christian freedom a child of need and justification 
felt in the spirit of Christ—The peculiar need of the 
moment pointing to the means of help for ever: 1. 
The failing way; the lacking bread; the idea that 
one need might be removed by the other. 2. The 
significance of this fact for the spiritual relations of 
the kingdom of God.—To make a way for the Lord 
the best means of nourishment for His disciples.— 
The Pharisees everywhere like a shadow of the free 


CHAP. Il. 1-12. 
Tap Eide en lata a Ot men RN 





Gospel.—-Man himself the oldest Divine institution, 
and what follows from it: 1. Nothing in favor of the 
arbitrary treatment of Divine institutions; 2. but 
much in favor of free dealing with human traditions. 
—The kingdom of heaven is preéminently a king- 
dom of personal life or of love.—The Sabbath for 
man ; that is, 1, its law is for the lite of the soul, 2. 
ts rest is for devotion, 3. the ordinance for salva- 
tion—The Sabbath for man, and therefore for his 
eternal Sabbath ; and this also was made for man, as 
man for it. 

SraRks :—QveEsNneL :—Christ never performed mir- 
acles to feed Himself and His disciples in their hun- 
ger; in order to teach them that they should never 
without necessity seek extraordinary ways, and that 
their neighbors’ need should press on their hearts 
more than their own.—-Jesus hungers, while His dis- 
ciples eat; and thereby shows that a teacher, ruler, 
and leader should be more perfect than his disciples. 
—OsianpER :—We should learn to, suffer want with 
Christ, and to abound with Christ.—QuxrsneL :—The 
pride of the Pharisaic nature drives a man to make 
himself a judge of others, and to demand of them an 
account of all they do.—CanstEin :—God’s will is, 
that we should diligently read the books of the Old 
Testament, and set them before the people; that we 
may derive thence teaching and example.—Masus: 
—All errors must be refuted out of Holy Writ.— 
QuersnEL :—The usages and ordinances of religion 
should have for their object the glory of God and the 
profit of men.—The true Sabbath festival_—Believ- 
ers are with Christ. and through Christ lords of the 
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Sabbath, that they may use it for their own and their 
neighbors’ necessities, 

Lisco :—The highest end is man himself. The 
whole law was only the means for the education ot 
men, whom God keeps thus under external disciplina 
until the law is inwardly and spiritually apprehended 
and obeyed. But believers adapt themselves, in the 
spirit of love, to all outward ordinancvs (although, 
of course, in the spirit of the Lord),—Gerlach rightly 
adds: To all outward ordinances that assist the need 
of the Christian Church.—Every arbitrary violation 
of legal discipline, without the justification of the 
spirit of grace and love in Christ, is a heavy sin.— 
Only the spirit of adoption makes free from the yoke 
of the law.—Braune:—As David was pitilessly per- 
secuted by Saul, so were the disciples by the Phari- 
sees.—Men are to find rest and refreshment in holy 
days, but not to suffer hunger and distress.—There 
is no law given to the righteous; and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.—Scutrrer- 
MACHER :—The Redeemer might have more easily 
vindicated Himself had He referred to the words of 
the law, Deut. xxiii. 24, ete.; but He aimed at some- 
thing higher, to show that all such laws were sub- 
jected to a higher spiritual law (the example of Da- 
vid).—The Son of Man Lord of the Sabbath; the 
Redeemer is the measure of all; the question must 
be, whether a thing is according to His mind and of 
advantage to His kingdom,—Baver:—The Lord of 
the Sabbath has given to every believing mind a 
Sabbath-law, for its direction and not for its trouble 
Thou shalt worship God in spirit and in truth. 


Fifth Vonflict—Healing of the Withered Hand on the Sabbath. The Traditionalists hardened into 


poses of Murder. Withdrawal of Jesus to the Sea. 


Cu. III. 1-12. : 


(Parallels: Matt. xii. 9-21; Luke vi. 6-11; vers. 17-19.) 


day ; 


ORF wD eS 


And he entered again into the synagogue; and there was a man there which had a 
withered hand. And they watched him, whether he would heal him on the Sabbath. 
that they might accuse him. And he saith unto the man which had the witherea 
hand, Stand forth [up]. And he saith unto them, Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath: 
days, or to do evil? to save hie, or to kill? But they held their peace. 
he had looked round about on them with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their 


And when 


hearts, he said unto the man, Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched 2 out: and 
6 his hand was restored [whole as the other].'_ And the Pharisees went forth, and straight- 
7 way took counsel with the Herodians against him, how they might. destroy him. But 
Jesus withdrew himself with his disciples to [eis, unto]? the sea: and a great multitude 
8 from Galilee followed him, and from Judea, And from Jerusalem, and from Idumea, 
and from beyond Jordan; and they about Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, when they 
9 had heard what great things he did, came unto him. And he spake to his disciples, 
that, a small ship should wait on him because of the multitude, lest they should throng 


10 him. For he had healed many; insomuch that they pressed upon him for to touck 
11 him, as many as had plagues. And unclean spirits, when they saw him, fell down be- 
j2 fore him, and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God. And he straitly charged them 
that they should not make him known. 
y —“ 3 ting in th st i rtant Codd. Probably brought over from Matt. xii, 13. 
ee a PIB Ee caleun Weshetaoet, etrenger Wie mowpen 


scene actually before us, giving his relation very 
‘much in the present tense. Like Matthew, he re 
gards the incident in the light of an important tury 

See on the parallels—The narrative of Mark is | ing-point. But he omits the parabolic word concerm 
here particularly ar and pictorial. He places the | ing the sheep fallen into a pit. 


SXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 





Ver. 1. And He entered again.—According 
to Luke, this occurred eight days later, on the Sab- 
bath which immediately followed the Sabbath of the 
previous narrative. By‘the side of the reading eis 
Thy ouvaywyhv, Cod. D. [which Tischendorf follows] 
places the reading «is cuv., into a synagogue: prob- 
ably an exegetical hint that it was not the same syna- 
gogue asbefore But the expression, ‘into dhe syna- 
gogue,” does not designate of itself any definite syna- 
gogue. It has, however, this advantage, that it 
marks the fact of Jesus having gone into the syna- 
Bogue again, in spite of all the machinations of the 

harisees and scribes. 

Ver. 8. Stand forth.—Meyer: “Up! into the 
midst !” 

Ver. 4. To do good.—The ayaOororjou and 
kakoroijoa: may be taken generally, to do good and 
to do evil ; or, more concretely, to benefit and to in- 
jure. Erasmus, De Wette, and others, take it in 
the latter sense ; Meyer, in the former, and Matthew 
decides us for this. The question of Jesus, that is, 
was an answer to their question, May a man heal on 
the Sabbath? This question Jesus answers by an 
impregnable principle; as appears also from the 
words, It is lawful to do good, to perform a good 
act, on the Sabbath-day (xad@s moeiv).—To save 
life.—The antithesis of doing good and doing evil 
now receives its concrete force, to benefit or to in- 
jure, and thereby its application to the present case. 

Ver. 5. With anger.—Mark gives vivid promi- 
nence to the indignation of Jesus, With a glance 
of displeasure and discomposure He looked round 
upon the assembly of men who were hardening their 
hearts before His eyes, as they could not refute His 
vindication of the right of healing, by reference to 
the design of the Sabbath.—Grieved, ovAAuTotpme- 
vos.—The ovy establishes Meyez’s translation, “‘feel- 
ing compassion for.” 

Ver. 6. With the Herodians.—Comp. on 
Matthew. De Wette, without reason, thinks that the 
Herodians have been by error introduced here from 
Matt. xxii. 16. Tiberias in Galilee was a place of 
residence for the Herodians, that is, the Herodian 
political party; and the time had come when they 
began to take part in the persecution of the Lord. 
But it marks a great advance in the enmity of the 
Pharisees, that they, who had before leagued them- 
selves with the disciples of John for the sake of 
gathering weight against Christ, now entered into 
fellowship with the Herodians, whom in reality they 
hated, in order to destroy Him whom they hated 
still more, by machinations behind his back How 
they might destroy Him.—Thus the Galilean con- 
flicts had in rapid process reached their conclusion. 

Ver. 7. To the sea.—Not merely to the coast. 
The life on the sea, in the ship which was now His 
chief place of instruction in opposition to the syna- 
gogue, and which more than once served Him for a 
transient retreat to the opposite bank, here had its 
commencement. Matthew also had made this turn- 
ing-point prominent. But in Mark it is plainly 
enough characterized as a withdrawal of Christ from 
His customary work in the synagogue to the ship.— 
And a great multitude.—The great crowds who 
heard the ship-discourses of. Jesus were formed of 
tw main masses, whoare distinguished by 7xoAovOn- 
zav and #AGov mpds avrdév, Thus, after the words, 
*“ followe1 Him,” we must, with Griesbach, and De 
Wette, and Meyer, place either a colon or a period. 
The Jews from Galilee followed Him. The strangers 
from other parts came to Him. The “ following” 


does not merely indicate external following; it in 
cludes a moral element also. In the conflict between 
Jesus and the Pharisees, they held with Jesus. ft 
was the beginning of a specifie discipleship, from 
which indeed most afterwards receded, but from 
which the germ of the Galilean believers was after- 
wards developal The remaining multitude testifies 
the extent of the fame of Jesus; but we must alsa 
take into account the Jewish traffic, and the com 
mercial route through Capernaum, which attracted 
multitudes in that direction. The description of the 
crowd brings them from all parts. 

Ver. 8. They about Tyre and Sidon are the 
Jews of that district. We quote the good remark 
of Meyer: ‘‘ Observe the different position of 7aj60s 
in ver. 7 and ver. 8. In the one, the greatness of 
the mass of people is prominent; in the other, the 
idea of the mass itself is presented ;” or rather their 
coming from all distances. With the followers, the 
most important thing was, that it was a great multi- 
tude; with the crowds coming, it was that they 
came from all parts, and from all distances. Comp. 
Luke vi. 17; Matt. xii. 15. Moreover, we must re- 
mark that the concourse of people round Jesus stood 
in a reciprocal relation to His excitement and His 
breach with the Pharisees. The time had now come 
when the people began to display an inclination to 
make a political party in His favor, and to exalt Him 
into a king. And on this account, also, He was con- 
strained to withdraw from the people, now to this 
and now to the other side of the lake, in the ship 
that was provided. Comp. Mark iv. 1 seg.; John 
vi. 15. We must bear in mind the tendency of the 
vigorous and brave Galilean people to insurrection 
and uproar.—And from Idumea.—John Hyrecanus 
had brought the Idumeans by violence to embrace 
the Jewish faith. There were possibly some of that 
people by this time who voluntarily adhered to it, 
notwithstanding that unholy violence. But the 
words may refer to Jews who had been dispersed so 
far as Idumea and Arabia.—{“ This is the fullest 
statement to be found in any of the Gospels as to 
the extent of our Lord’s personal influence and the 
composition of the multitudes who followed Him.” 
ALEXANDER én loc.—Ed. | 

Ver. 9. A small ship should wait on Him.— 
The immediate object was that the people should 
not throng Him. But this does not exclude the ul- 
terior purpose, of having a freer position in the ship, 
and retreating often to the other shore. 

Ver. 10. Insomuch that they pressed upon 
Him.—The cause of the thronging. It was not 
merely the pressure of a vast listening multitude to- 
wards the central speaker ; it was rather the intenser 
earnestness of many who were urged by their desire 
to touch Him for their cure. 

Ver. 11. Unclean spirits.—That is, demons, 
who identified themselves with these. 

Ver. 12. That they should not make Him 
known.—That is, as the Messiah. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels.—The Pharisees now seek 
to involve the Lord Himself in the charge of Sabbath 
desecration. The present case seemed to differ from 
the former in this, that the healing of the withered 
hand was a matter that might have been postponed. 
And it did not appear to be one of those urgent 
works of necessity which even the Pharisees permit 
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ted themselves to do. On the other hand, the Lord 
declares the work of compassionate love, or doing 
good generally, to be of itself always urgent; and 
the thought is further involved, that sickness does 
not tarry at a stand, but that there is a continual 
sinking into deeper danger and need. 

2. On the previous Sabbath a work of necessity 
was justified and established; on the present, the 
Lord justifies and establishes a work of love. The 
Christian glorification of the Sabbath into the Lord’s 
day assumes two aspects: 1. The ethical law of the 
day of rest is, with the other laws of the decalogue, 
transformed into an ethical principle for the Christian 
social world, especially the State. 2. The divine law, 
and the human tradition, of the festival become now 
the Incarnate Lord’s creation and institution of the 
Sunday. The Sabbath was the end of the old world, 
—a figure of its rest in death after its labor under 
the law. The Sunday was the beginning of the new 
world,—a figure of the rising to a new life, which 
began with the resurrection of Christ. The former 
was the close of a week of labor which had passed in 
restless activity, like the days’ works of creation; 
the latter was the beginning of a festal week, the 
works of which should be performed in the joyful 
light of the Spirit and of love. On the historical and 
general relations of the day, consult Hengstenberg’s 
treatise (Berlin, 1852). Comp. also the writings of 
Riicker, Liebetrut, Oschwald, Wilhelmi, and others. 

8. Christ the personal fulfilment and manifesta- 
tion of the law in glorified form, and thus also of 
the Sabbath. The source and the founder of the 
day ; Himself the Sun of the Christian Sunday. 

4, The Pharisees and the Herodians. ‘“ Hierarchs 
and despots are necessary to each other.” F. v. 
Bander. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the parallels—The Lord’s Sabbath work: 
saving life and the soul; the traditionalists’ Sabbath 
work; destroying life (that of the Messiah Himself). 
—The needy and wretched in the synagogue; or, the 
school of the law cannot save and heal.—The envious 
glance of the spy in the sanctuary; or, how carnal 
zeal does not look up to the Lord, but sideways at 
what others are doing.—Christ performs the glorious 
work of heaven in the midst of the dark contentions 
of those who harden themselves in unbelief: stand- 
ing alone as Saviour with His faithful few.—The 
Lord’s glance in the world is a looking around in in- 
dignation, or a looking upon in love.—The harden- 
ing of His enemies under the very eye of Christ.— 
Christ is to some a savor of life unto life; to others, 
a savor of death unto death.—As the paralytic, who 
could not move, took the boldest course through 
faith (over the roof); so the man with the withered 
hand learns by faith to come forward and stretch out 
his hand in spite of the mightiest enemies of faith.— 
As it was divinely great to work wonders in the 
midst of this envious circle of enemies, so it was 
humanly great to maintain faith in such a circle.— 
The old and new connection between need and the 
boldness of faith.—The leagues between carnal re- 
ligious zeal and secular power against Christ (Phari- 
sees and Herodians).—The transference of Christ’s 
preaching from the synagogue to the ship, in its sig- 
nificance ; or, God’s word is not bound.—The throng- 
ing of the people round the Lord, in its various as- 
pects: 1. A confused impulse to seek help, confused 
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by a craving for the miraculous in that help; 2. am 
act of homage to the Prince of life: at Golgotha a 
band of deadly enemies, who cast Him out as if He 
had been the great enemy of man and destroyer of 
the people-—How men have ever sought to changa 
the pastoral office, and preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ for the good of souls, into an office of externa 
acts and helps (changing the spiritual Messial: into a 
worldly one).—Christ must often withdraw Himself, 
not only from His enemies, but also from His friends, 
in order to maintain the spirituality and freedom of 
His vocation.—It is beyond all important that we 
should accept Christ as the Physician of souls; for 
the redemption of the soul occurs now, the resurree- 
tion of the body at the last day.—The earthly mind 
would fain invert this order.—The ship* of the 
Church must save Christianity from intermingling 
with the politics of the world.—How often did Jesus 
retreat before the disposition of the people to pro- 
claim Him as a Messiah in the carnal sense !—The 
crying demons mislead the people.—The infinitely 
discordant mixture of dispositions and characters in 
an excited mass of people-—The test of right-coming 
to Jesus: 1. A coming to Him alone, not only 
with, but also in spite of, the multitude; 2. a being 
alone with Him, whether among many or few; 3. a 
remaining alone with Him, and entering through Him 
into the fellowship of the saved.—The confession of 
the demons: how the Lord estimated its ambiguity 
and recoiled from it.The demons were first in the 
confession that Jesus was the Messiah, but their con- 
fession was a slavish one.—The Lord had here to do 
not merely with the words of truth, but with the 
truth of the words.—The glance of Christ’s anger a 
prelude of the judgment; yet it was qualified by com- 
passion.—Christ, the gentlest friend of men, will one 
day be a most terrible personage to many. 

Srarke :—Masus :—The contradiction and slan- 
der of enemies should not restrain us from avowing 
the truth, but make us more courageous and joyful 
in our confession.—QuEsNEL :—A_ miser, an unfruit- 
ful Christian, a negligent ruler, a strong man that. 
will not help, are all mere withered hands.—O ava- 
rice, how withered is thy hand !—To suck poison out 
of what is good, or to slander, is devilish.—Hypo- 
crites are very urgent about ceremonies; but as it 
regards true discipline, they know nothing about it.— 
When we do what is right, we need not fear secret 
slanderers.—True love is not afraid of wicked men 
when it would do good to others.—CanstEIn :—The 
enemies of Christ are not sincere; they have seared 
consciences, and backbite in secret.—QuESNEL :— 
There is much silence that proceeds from the Spirit 
of God, but there is also a devilish silence.—Here 
anger and love meet together ; but the Socinians can- 
not, and will not, reconcile these.—The passions of 
Christ are a great mystery.—Masvus :—Divine zeal 
against sin must be connected with love, with tender 
compassion towards the sinner.—QuEsNEL :—What 
a mystery is an envious heart! It poisons every- 
thing, and extracts poison from everything.—-When 
Jesus is persecuted or forsaken of all, there is yet a 
little company of the faithful who follow Him.— 
OsraNDER :—The more fiercely the Gospe! of Christ 
is persecuted, the more surely and widely it is dif- 
fused.—The hearing about Christ is not saviug of it- 
self; it must lead the soul to Himself—QuzSNEL :— 


* Perhaps there is an allusion here to the “ nave”? of the 
church edifice, which is derived from the Latin navissdromy 
a supposed resemblance to the hull of a vessel.—Ha. 








True love makes no difference among men, but does 
good to all, even to those who come with excitement 
and at an unseasonable time.—Christ would receive 
no testimony from lying spirits. 

GrrtacH :—The Sabbath was to remind us of, 
and introduce us into, that rest which God enjoyed 
when He contemplated the creatures happy in Him- 
self after creation was finished, and that into which 
redeemed men shall again enter at the finishing of 
the new creation.—This rest is not the rest of death, 
but the highest life; and to spread abroad life and 
blessedness in the spirit of love, is the proper busi- 
ness of the Sabbath.—Lisco :—Herod’s servants are 
his servile dependants. (This is true; for the de- 
pendants of an absolute despot can only be his ser- 
vants.)—BraunE:—That the Sabbath would not 
tolerate what might be postponed, was a law to 
them: he that had the withered hand was not in 
deadly danger, and his cure might as well take place 
the next day. Jesus penetrated their thoughts.— 
Jesus established, that the not doing good was equi- 
valent to the doing of evil; the sin of omission as 
bad as the sin of commission.—Their mouth was 
stopped, but their heart was not emptied of envy 
and malice.—Jesus’ glance: the enemy of sin, the 
friend of the sinner.—The withered hand, 1 Kings 
xiii. 4.—Instead of joining the tempted Saviour, they 
made a compact with their deadliest enemies, the 
dependants of Herod; and instead of sanctifying the 
Sabbath by doing good and preserving life, they en- 
gaged in plans to put to death the Lord of the Sab- 
bath and of life.—The hatred which Jesus encoun- 
tered was already an earnest of His death; and the 
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multitude of the people coming to Him from Gentile 
lands was already an earnest of the blessing of His 
death.—The praise of the Holy One cannot issue from 
unholy lips and an unclean spirit.—Buxpa :—Jesus 
had victoriously defended His disciples from the 
charge of violating the Sabbath; but the Pharisees were 
all the more vehement in involving Him, the Mastet 
Himself, in the same condemnation.—CurysosTom: 
—Jesus places the unhappy man in the midst of the 
assembly, that his appearance might excite compas 
sion, and his healing shame the wickedness of the 
enemies.—SCHLEIERMACHER :—What good thing we 
have to do, we must set about doing at once.—These 
Pharisees confederated with the officials of Herod 
against Him; those Pharisees in Jerusalem brought 
the affairs of the Redeemer before the Roman gov- 
ernor.—We see how one party stood in need of the 
other in order to accomplish that which was in each 
party a foul wrong, though there was something at 
the bottom like a dependence upon what they thought 
was the law of God.—How many examples of a simi- 
lar kind in the history of the Christian Church!— 
(The withdrawal to the sea.) Here also He remainea 
in the way of His vocation, and retreated from them 
without neglecting His mission.—(The ery of the 
demons.) ‘The Redeemer would not that any faith 

in Him should arise which had not the right founda 

tion.—GossnER :—The Saviour can be severe; but 
He is grieved that He must be angry.—BavEr :— 
The Pharisees were silent. The eye of the Lord 
rested upon them, but none of the Pharisees could 
stand that glance.—They kept angry silence, like 
that which precedes the storm. 


FIFTH SECTION. 


CONFLICT OF JESUS WITH THE UNBELIEF OF HIS GALILAAN COUNTRYMEN, AND 
WITHDRAWAL INTO THE VILLAGES. 


Onaprers III. 183—VI. 6. 


—_—_—+— 


Beginning of the Conflict. The Lord providing Himself Helpers, in the Calling of the Apostles, 
Vers. 13-19, 


(Parallels: Matt. x. 1-8; Luke vi. 12-16.) 


13 And he goeth up into a [the] mountain, and calleth unto him whom he would: and 

14 they came unto him. And he ordained twelve, that they should be with him, and that 

15 he might send them forth to preach, And to have power to heal sicknesses,! and to cast 

16, 17 out devils. And Simon he surnamed Peter; And James the son of Zebedee, and 
John the brother of James; and he surnamed them Boanerges, which is, The sons of 

18 thunder; And Andrew, and Philip, and Bartholomew, and Matthew, and Thomas, and 

19 James the son of Alpheus, and Thaddeus, and Simon the Canaanite,? And Judas Iscar- 
iot, which also betrayed him: and they went into a house. 


1 Ver 15.—“‘To heal sicknesses, and” wanting in B., L., A., Copt., and others, It is omitted by Tischendorf, and 
eems a supplement from Matt. x.1. The omission of this makes all the more prominent the casting out of the demons 


in Mark the main point. : 
3 Ver. 18.—The reading xavavaios here, as in Matt. x. 4, is best supported. 

for the locality was the margin of the sea; but it is 

used in accordance with the relations of the land in 

Palestine, and the phraseology concerning it: going 
Ver. 18. See on the parallels—Into a moun-| up into a mountain, in contradistinction to abiding 

tain.—Not “up nto the mountain of that locality,” | in the narrow vales or low strips of land. And it ig 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


CHAP. III, 13-19. 
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to be observed that the expression is used to signify 
8 withdrawal of the Lord, especially for solitary de- 
votion.— And calleth unto Him.—The manner of 
the call is not defined, whether sending for them, or 
otherwise. The main point is the free choice of the 
Twelve out of the rest of the discipleship. Meyer 
supposes that Jesus made first a larger selection, and 
then in ver. 14 the narrower choice. But there is 
nothing to hinder our regarding ver. 14 as express- 
ing the more specific end of the call, that is, the ap- 
pointment and mission. 

Ver. 16. And Simon He surnamed Peter.— 
Some cursive MSS. have mpérov Siuwva. Accord- 
ing to De Wette, Mark passed over the statement of 
Peter’s call, because the change of name was to him 
of special moment, But we may regard the state- 
ment of Peter’s call as included in the éwé@nxe. 
Thus Christ added, not merely to his name but rather 
to his general vocation, the distinguishing name of 
Peter. On account of these distinguishing names, 
Andrew follows in the fourth rank, after the two 
sons of Zebedee. The solemn appendage of the name 
in this place does not contradict the preliminary nam- 
ing of Simon, which had taken place before, John i. 
42. 

Ver. 17. Boanerges: 039 "23; in Aramean, 
the sheva being equivalent to oa. The 39, in He 
brew meaning a threatening people (Ps. lv. 15), in 
Syriac meant thunder.—That the name refers to the 
event mentioned in Luke ix. 54 ‘according to Cal- 
met, Heumann, etc.), is not contradicted by the sup- 
position that it must have been a surname significant 
of praise, and not of blame. Comp. on this point 
the notes on Matthew. According to the ancients, 
the sons of Zebedee were so termed as peyadox?- 
puxes kad Ocodoryiewtaroe (Theophylact, and others), 
because thunder is the ordinary symbol of solemn 
and profound utterances. We understand the ex- 
pression to refer to the fiery, grand, sublime spirit, 
which found its utterance in correspondingly high, 
strong, and pregnant words. That the name was not 
habitually used, like the name Peter, may be ex- 
plained by the fact that it was a collective one. It 
was distributed later, or merged in the several digni- 
ties of the first apostolical martyr, and the disciple 
who lay on the Lord’s bosom, the last great Evangelist. 


Ver. 18. Canaanite.—Though the form of the 
surname has in it something unusual, yet it is easily 
explicable by the term (mAwr7s in Luke, and the ac- 
companying reading kavavirns. 

Ver. 19. And they went into a house.—For 
the chronology, Comp. the notes on Matthew. The 
Evangelist’s arrangement here is not according to 
time, but regulated by a classification of the facts. 
For the circumstance described does not, as Meyer 
thinks, fall into the period after the return from the 
Sermon on the Mount, but into a later period, when 
Christ’s work in Galilee was drawing to its close. 
According to Ewald, an original form of Mark might 
have introduced, before this return, the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the narrative of the nobleman in 
Capernaum. These, and similar suppositions of 
Hilgenfeld, we have sufficiently dealt with in our in- 
troductory account of this Evangelist. Finally, it 
does not follow from their coming into a house, that 
the ensuing discourse took place in that house.— 
J* The true sense is most probably that given in the 
aargin of the English Version, and long before by 
Wiclif, they came home, i. ¢., returned to Capernaum 





operations. Comp, «is olkoy in Mark ii. 1.” ALE¥ 
ANDER in loc,— Ed. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Comp. on the parallels.—It is characteristia 
of Mark, that he gives prominence here to the sona 
of thunder, On the fiery zeal of John, comp. Ger 
lach, p. 118. ‘The peculiarity of John was pur 
simplicity, and also glowing, fiery zeal; this having 
been at first disturbed by impure passion (ch, ix. 38 ; 
Luke ix. 54), but sanctified afterwards by inward 
love to Christ. His epistles oontain some of the 
sternest passages in the New Testament. See 1 John 
ii, 22, 23; iii. 8; 2 John 7-11. Comp. also the 
Seven Epistles in the Apocalypse. Church history 
also records many things concerning his sacred zeal.” 
And then Gerlach introduces the narrative of John’s 
hastily leaving the bath in which the heretic was 
found. 

2. As it respects the calling of the Twelve, it 
must be observed that it falls into two separate cri- 
ses, according to Mark, ch. iii. 18-19, and ch. vi. 7 
seg. Only it is evident that the more precise char- 
acterization of the mission in ch. vi. 7 is identical 
with the mission in Matt. x. 1 seg., and Luke vi. 12 
seg. Hence, we assume that Mark here describes a 
selection of the Apostles preliminary to that mission, 
one that was a continuation and enlargement of the 
call of the four most select disciples at the Sea of 
Galilee, and intended primarily as a vocation to more 
decided discipleship and engagement in helping the 
Redeemer’s work. Yet the more express apostolical 
vocation is kept in view even here, as is manifest 
from the very solemn account of Mark, in which he 
anticipates some features of the later vocation. It 
would appear, indeed, that the point of time to which 
Mark here carries us, was even later than the proper 
historical epoch of the more express vocation. The 
motive for placing it in this connection was the 
fact of the commencement of the great conflict of 
our Lord with the unbelief of the world, as it is ex- 
hibited in this section. 

3. The names of the Apostles, or their call, intro 
duced with respect to Christ by the appointment of 
the Father; mediate, and yet immediate. 

4, Judas possessed a certain species of endow- 
ment; yet observe the doubtfulness of such kind of 
endowments in the affairs of Church and State, inas- 
much as the superficial ability may easily outweigh 
the central character. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallels.—The call of Christ’s servants 
a cali from the mountain: 1. Christ stands on the 
mountain; 2. those called go up the mountain to 
Him ; 8. they come down from the mountain into 
the world of men. See Isa. lii. 7—The place of 
Jesus’ prayer the birthplace of apostolical and evan 
gelical vocation.—Fellowships and collegiate bodies 
in the kingdom of God: 1. In their meaning: union 
of the divine and the human, even here. 2. Their 
design: mutual supplementing and strengthening, 
lessening of human one-sidedness, and increase of 
divine power.—Casting out of devils a main branch 
of ecclesiastical vocation The variety and differ 
ences of the disciples of Jesus are an unfolding of 


again as their headquarters, and the centre of their | the riches of Christ anc of His kingdom.—Judas 
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Iscariot among the Twelve an eternal sign, 1. Of the 
all-endeavoring love of Christ, 2. of the greatness of 
human depravity, 3. of the dangers of the spiritual 
office (or of a mere external connection with the 
Lord) without perfect fidelity in the spiritual life 
(an interral union with Him), 4. of the aim and end 
of the Church (not a community of perfect saints, 
but of redeemed men).—Degrees in the apostolical 
circle, notwithstanding their unity and equality.— 
Even the dark power which was displayed by the 
last of the Twelve testified of the spiritual abilities 
of this company, over which Jesus reigned in kindly 
majzsty.—‘‘ Who betrayed Him:” the called Apos- 
tle a denounced traitor. 

SrarkE :—The choice of a pastor should be en- 
tered upon with prayer, Acts i. 24.—He who would 
be fit for the work of the Lord must first be much 
with the Lord.—QuEsNeL :—Spiritual pastors make 
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up, with Christ the chief Pastor, only one Priest 

His priesthood in the preaching of the Gospel being 
continued, diffused, and perfected, 1 Pet. ii. 9.—The 
Lord gives the word along with the great host of the 
Evangelists. They who take their ease when they 
are placed in office, often become brethren of Judas, 
—It is a miserable delusion to repose in a legitimate 
call, while negligent of fidelity and diligence in dis 
charging its functions.— Not all the names of Chris- 
tians are written in heaven, though they may stand - 
recorded in the books of the Church below. 

GossnrR :—He who would be a witness for Christ 
and His Gospel, must be much with Him, and by 
constant communion have learned to know Him — 
How will they stand before Him, who learn what 
they have to say by heart, stand up, and only declaim, 
or read it off!—Bavrer:—The death-roll of the 
Twelve Apostles itself a sermon, 





1, Conflict of Jesus with the blaspheming Unbelief of His Enemies, and His Triumph over Human Wis- 
dom. (Cu. IIE. 20-30.)—2. His Conflict with the well-meaning Unbelief of His Friends; Triumph 
over Devilish Malice and Human Policy. (Verss. 20, 21, and Versys, 31-35.) 


(Parallels: Matt. xii. 22-50; Luke viii. 19-21; xi. 14-26.) 


And the multitude cometh together again, so that they could not so much as eat 
bread. And when his friends heard of zt, they went out to lay hold on him: for they 
said, He is beside himself. And the scribes which came down from Jerusalem said, 
He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of the devils casteth he out devils. And he 
called them wnto him, and said unto them in parables, How can Satan cast out Satan? 
25 And if a kingdom be divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand. And if a 
house be divided against itself, that house cannot stand. And if Satan rise up against 
himself, and be divided, he cannot stand, but hath an end. No man can enter into a 
strong man’s house, and spoil [plunder] his goods, except he will first bind the strong 
man; and then he will spoil [plunder] his house. Verily I say unto you, All sins shall 
be forgiven unto the sons of men,’ and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall blas- 
pheme: But he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, 
but is in danger of [lable to] eternal damnation:? Because they said, He hath an un- 
clean spirit. There came then his brethren, and his mother, and, standing without, 
sent unto him, calling him. And the multitude sat about him, and they said unto him,’ 
Behold, thy mother and thy brethren* without seek for thee. And he answered them, 
saying, Who is my mother, or my brethren?* And he looked round about on them 
which sat about him, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and my sister, and mother. 


20 
21 
22 
23 


24, 
26 
7 


28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


1 Ver. 28.—The words trois viots tay avOpimwv precede Ta auaptjuara in the best Codd. ; and so they are placed in 
Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf. B., D., G., Lachmann, and ‘ischendorf read oa, instead of boas. 

2 Ver. 29.—The reading évoxds éotw aiwviov auapryyatos, according to B., L., A., and others, is acoopted by Gries- 
tazh, Lachmann, and ‘ischendorf. The readings kpicews and xoAdgews seem to have been explanatory paraphrases of 
this strong and pregnant expression. 

3 Ver. 32.—‘ His mother and His brethren” is the reading of B., C., D., G., Versions, Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann ; 
better established than the order in the Recepta, ‘‘ His brethren and His mother,’ which is also adopted by Fritzsche and 
Tischendorf. Meyer holds to this last, thinking that the mother was afterwards put first on account of her rank, and in 
conformity with the parallels in Matthew and Luke. It may have been the purpose to make the mother less prominent, 
in a case of seeming error. An additional clause, cat ai adeApai cov, has A., D., E., &c., for it; B., C., L., and many 
Versions against it. Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf accept it; so also De Wette and Meyer. We think the omission 
sarder to account for than the insertion would be,—which probably had reference to ch. vi. 3. 

4 Ver. 33.—B., C., L., Versions, Lachmann, and Meyer read xat oi, instead of ot. 

§ Ver. 35.—The pov after adeAgy is omitted by and Tischendorf, followmg preponderating authorities. 


to Mark. According to Baur, Mark here represenis 
the mother of Jesus, with His brethren, as confede- 
rate with the Pharisees. Meyer, on the contrary 
See on the parallels. shows that their opinion, dt: ééo71, was honest cr- 
Ver. 21. When His (friends).—This very im-| ror (not wickedness), and that their design was to 
portant feature in the evangelical narrative is peculiar | provide for Christ’s safety. But if they really bad 
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thought Him beside Himself, their care for his safety 
would have taken the form of an attempt forcibly to 
seize and detain Him. We regard the step as 
having been the result of timid policy. At the 
crisis, when Christ’s breach with the powerful party 
+f the Pharisees was decided, they sought by a fic- 
ton to remove Him from publicity and a supposed 
extreme danger. We may regard the adoptive 
brethren of Jesus as the representatives of this idea; 
but it is evident that Mary also was drawn into this 
error of worldly policy (see the notes on Matthew). 
It is quite in keeping with the character of such a 
policy, that these brethren soon afterwards sought 
to thrust Him forward, John vii. 1 seg.—The house- 
hold of Jesus did not come from Nazareth to Caper- 
naum, as Meyer supposes, but from the house of 
their abode in Capernaum to the place where the 
crowds were thronging Him, That the Pharisees 
would here come against him with a public accusa- 
tion would very well be known in Capernaum.—F'or 
they said.—Themselves, of course, the household 
of Jesus; and not, as Olshausen thinks, ‘it was 
said” by the malicious Pharisees, or by others gen- 
erally (Ewald), or by messengers (Bengel).—He is 
beside Himself.—Not, as Luther says, ‘He will 
be beside Himself;” but not, with Meyer, “He is 
mad.” It is designedly ambiguous, inasmuch as the 
etéorn may mean, in a good sense, the being for a 
season rapt into ecstasy by religious enthusiasm (2 
Cor. v. 13), as well as, in a bad sense, the being per- 
manently insane. In His ecstasy, He is no long- 
er master of Himself. The involuntary, religious 
palvecOat is, indeed, not an Old-Testament idea, but a 
Greek one: it was, however, current in the Jewish 
popular notion; and the more ambiguous it was, the 
better it would suit the aim of their policy. It must 
not be confounded, as Theophylact confounds it, 
with the allegation of Christ’s opponents.* On the 
contrary, if His opponents should say that He was 
raging in demoniacal possession, the politic answer 
was at hand, ‘‘ He is, indeed, beside Himself, but it 
is in a good demoniacal ecstasy.” According to 
Meyer, this circumstance cannot be reconciled with 
the previous history of Mary in Matthew and Luke. 
The supposition of Olshausen (and Lange), that this 
was a moment of weakness in her life, he thinks 
very precarious. And Pius IX. would agree with 
him, though for a different reason. For the various 
interpretations of the passage, see Meyer. Euthymi. 
Zigab.: ““Some envious ones said so.” Schéttgen 
and Wolf: “The disciples said that the people were 
mad.” Grotius: ‘¢ Report said that he had fainted.” 
Kuinoel: “It was the message to come home to eat, 
for maxime defatigatus est,” etc. 

Ver. 30. An unclean spirit.—Characterization 
of Beelzebub, in opposition to the Holy Spirit. 

Ver. 34. And He looked round about.— 
Mark often gives prominence to the Lord’s glance 
wound. Here it is in contrast with the indignant 
ooking around of ch. iii. 5. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels.—Mark omits, among other 
things, to give us the immediate occasion of the main 
matter of the section,—the healing of the demoniac. 
The reagon that his friends came out to Him as they 
id seems to kave lain in the thronging of the 


* Namoly, that he was in league with the demons.—Zd. 








crowds, and in the fact that there was no room t¢ 
eat. These facts, however, furnished them with a 
pretext for rescuing Him from the hands of His ew 
emies, whose designs and power they well knew 
John came not eating and drinking, and they said 
He hath a devil. Spirit-like oblivion of the body 
and of its nourishment, they interpreted as involun. 
tary demoniac enthusiasm. Thus did it seem to he 
with the Lord at this time; and using this repre 
sentation, his family went out to gain their object. 

2. The choice of the Twelve was soon followea 
by this erring conduct of His own friends towards 
Him, several of the Twelve being among them. 
These, therefore, mistook their vocation, in the same 
manner as Peter and the sons of Zebedee mistook 
theirs on another occasion. The new impulse given 
to the Lord’s cause, and the new step it had taken, 
is followed by a new defeat and counter-stroke. As 
soon as He takes assistants to Himself, they aim tc 
infuse earthly policy into His plans. 

2. The worst manifestation of the kingdom of 
evil is the blasphemy with which hypocrites, uncon- 
sciously standing in the service of darkness, inter- 
pret the most glorious manifestations of the kingdom 
of heaven as works from below. The blasphemy 
against the Son of God, as approximating to the 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, is the most fear- 
ful display of the power of the arch-blasphemer. 

4, While the pictorial vividness of the Evangelist 
is observable throughout the whole of the conflict 
which he depicts, he, however, omits the sign of 
Jonas, the statement concerning possession by seven 
devils, and the like. 

5. And looking rownd.—Jesus, in His conflict 
with His enemies and the dark kingdom which they 
serve, does not trust to men, but does trust to His 
own influence on mankind; that is, he does not con- 
fide in His own friends, so far as they would dictate 
to Him with carnal policy as his natural family; but 
to His friends as they trustingly hang upon His lips 
as his spiritual family. 

6. Christ’s defence becomes immediately an at- 
tack. Harnest apologetics pass over into polemics. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallels:—No room to eat. How 
often did the Lord, in the zeal of His vocation, for- 
get eating and drinking and sleep!—The highest 
freedom of spirit and self-government are interpreted 
even by His people as bondage and being beside 
self.—How much to be reprobated is an ambiguous 
and feigned adoption of the notions of the enemies 
of truth, on the part of those who would represent 
the truth !—The concessions of carnal ecclesiastical 
policy to the unfriendly world always spring from 
evil.—The sound concession is the infinite forbear- 
ance with which Christ enters into the notions of His 
opponents to refute their assertions.—Christ exalted 
equally above the protection of His friends and the 
attacks of His foes.—Contrast between the Lord’s 
great: conflict with His opponents and his disciples’ 
slight assistance: 1. Contrast in temper: heroic re- 
liance in divine truth; petty trust in human cunning, 
2. Contrast in the conflict itself: simple defence and 
simple attack; ambiguous apology and mediation. 
8. Contrast in the result: high victory ; deep humili. 
ation.—The false and the true family of Jesus: 1 
The one would watch over Him and His cause, the 
other will be watched over by Him; 2. the one would 
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lead Him, tue other will te led by Him; 8. the one 
would save Him, the other will be saved by Him; 4. 
the one would restrain and bring Him into danger, 
the other will be restrained and bound by His word 
and Spirit—The Lord detects and cuts asunder the 
bands of perilous fellowship between His friends and 
His enemies: 1. He detects them: worldliness in 
religion, fear, cunning, and policy; 2. He cuts them 
ssunder by the word of severance, by warning, and 
by blessing.—The divine dignity of our Lord in the 
decisive conflicts of His kingdom: 1. As opposed to 
His enemies, the instruments of darkness; 2. as op- 
posed to His family, as they are confused by the ap- 
parent danger of His cause; 3. as opposed to His 
Church, which hangs upon His lips with child-like 
simplicity, not suspecting its danger.—Christ says to 
His people, in the days of apparent peril to religion: 
My thoughts are not your thoughts; neither are My 
ways your ways.—Christ’s defence is, in its own na- 
ture, also a victorious attack.—Blasphemy against the 
Spirit is eternal guilt, and therefore exposed to eter- 
nal condemnation.—The calm declaration of Christ, 
that He wrought in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
in opposition to His blaspheming enemies, who 
charged kim with being possested by the spirit of 
darkness and working under his influence.—Main- 
tenance of this opposition: 1. Divine repose against 
devilish excitement; 2. divine forbearance against 
devilish hatred ; 8. divine illumination against devil- 
ish confusion. 

Srarke:—Canst#in :—If Christ endures, the Chris- 
tian Church endures.—Zeisius:—The devil never 
gives up the work that his name imports—slander- 
ing the good; nor do those who are on his side, 
John viii. 44.—QurESNEL :-—We must strive to pre- 
serve our honorable name, so long as it is possible.— 
It is awful to ascribe to the devil that which comes 
from God. Thus God is made into Satan.—The 
Creator endures this blasphemy, in His patience and 
long-suffering, and men will endure nothing. We 
should be imitators of God.—Wolf does not eat wolf, 
nor does Satan drive out Satan.—Satan does not 
persecute Satan, yet Christians persecute Christians. 
O fearful wickedness!—Rebellion and insurrection 
are destructive and ruinous.—When once the devil 
is master of any heart, none but Jesus Christ can 
drive him out.—Cramer :—Children must honor 





their parents; but in matters that pertain to office, 
and the things of God and conscience, they should 
not be overruled by any.—There is no carnal pre- 
rogative in the kingdom of God.—QuzsnerL :—He 
who doeth the will of God to the end enters into ax 
eternal alliance with God as his Father, with Jesus 
Christ as his brother, with the angels and saints as 
his sisters, and with the heavenly Jerusalem as hiv 
mother.—GrrLacH: According to Mark, Jesus dis 
tinguishes general blasphemy against God from th 
particular blasphemy against the Holy Spirit; ac 
cording to Matthew and Luke, He distinguishes from 
it also the blasphemy against the Son of Man: in 
both cases there is the contrast between a revela- _ 
tion which has been more external, and one which 
has seized the inner man with more convincing di- 
vine power.—‘ He that doeth the will of God:” He 
means thereby faith, which is the fount and begin- 
ning of all holy obedience.—Braunge: We must 
watch over zeal, as over fire in a house. But that 
cold moderation which the world loves so well ig 
most offensive to Christ, who will spue the luke- 
warm out of His mouth, Rev. iii. 16. This is our 
Lord’s official fidelity.—In the presence of this blas- 
pheming malignity, the Redeemer exhibits a simplicity, 
a security, a freedom from all bitterness, which must 
have produced a sacred impression upon all who. 
beheld, even as upon us now.—It is in the Spirit of 
God that Jesus overcomes Satan.—ScHLEIERMACHER 
(on the words, He is beside Himself ):—So those have 
always been accounted whom God in hard times has 
chosen for His special instruments: it was in the 
time of the Church’s Reformation, and it will always 
be so again when times of darkness shall return.— 
There have never been wanting such enemies of 
the truth, who have similarly sought to put another 
character upon that one only institute for human 
salvation which can never find a substitute. But, as 
in the text, their efforts are always vain.—How far 
blind and rash zeal may lead men !—‘“‘ He that ga- 
thereth not with Me, scattereth.’—“ He that for My 
sake forsaketh not father and mother is not worthy 
of Me.”—Christ on the cross: “Behold thy son! 
Behold thy Mother !”—There should be, then, no con- 
flict between our natural and spiritual relationships. 
—All the household must be members of the one 
same family. 


8. Our Lord’s Conflict with the carnal Unbelief of the People m the Delivery of His Parables, and His 
Triumph over Human Narrowness. (Cu. IV. 1-84.) 


(Parallels: Matt. xiii. 1-23; vers, 31-35; Luke viii. 4-18.) 


~ 


And he began again to teach by the sea-side: and there was gathered’ unto him a 


great multitude, so that he entered into a [the] ship, and sat in the sea; and the whole 
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multitude was by the sea on the land. And he taught them many things by parables, 
and said unto them in his doctrine, Hearken: behold, there went out a sower to sow 

And it came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way-side, and the fowls [birds] of 
the air? came and devoured it up. And some? fell on stony ground, where it had no 
much earth; and immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth of earth: But when 
the sun was up,* it was scorched; ard, because it had no root, it withered away. 


And 


some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up and choked it, and it yielded no fruit, 
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And other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up and increased, and 
brought forth, some thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. And he said unta 


CHAP. IV. 1-34, 6] 
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10 them, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. And when he was alone [apart |, they 

11 that were about him with the twelve asked of him the parable.6 And he said wnto 

them, Unto you it is given to know® the mystery of the kingdom of God: but. unix 

12 them that are without, all these things are done in parables: That seeing they may see, 

and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and not understand; lest at any ‘ima 

13 they should be converted, and their sins should be forgiven them. And he sad unto 

14 them, Know ye not this parable? and how then will ye know all parables? The sower 

15 soweth the word. And these are they by the way-side, where the word is sown; but 

{and] when they have heard, Satan cometh immediately, and taketh away the word 

16 that was sown in their hearts. And these’ are they likewise which are sown on stony 

ground; who, when they have heard the word, immediately receive it with gladness; 

17 And have no [not] root in themselves, and so endure but for a time [but are transient]: 

afterward, when affliction or persecution ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately they 

18 are offended. And these are they which are sown among thorns; such as hear the 

19 word, And the cares of this* world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the. lusts of other 

20 [remaining] things entering in, choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful. And these! 

are they which are sown on good ground; such as hear the word, and receive 7#, and 

21 bring forth fruit, some thirty-fold, some sixty, and some an hundred. And he said 

_ unto them, Is a candle [the lamp] brought to be put under a bushel [the measure], 

22 or under a [the] bed? and not to be set on a candlestick [the lamp-stand]? For 

there is nothing hid, which shall not” be manifested; neither was anything kept secret, 

23 but that it should come abroad. If any man have ears to hear, let him hear. 

24 And he saith unto them, Take heed what ye hear: with what measure ye mete, it shall 

25 be measured to you; and unto you that hear™ shall more be given. For he that hath, 

to him shall be given; and he that hath not, from him shall be taken even that which 

26 he hath. And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast [the] seed 

27 into [upon] the ground; And should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should 

28 spring [sprout] and grow up [elongate], he knoweth not how. For” the earth bringeth 

forth fruit of herself [automatically]; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 

29 in the ear. But when the fruit is brought forth [yields], immediately he putteth in the 

30 sickle, because the harvest is [has] come. And he said, Whereunto shall we liken the 

31 kingdom of God? or with what comparison shall we compare it? Jt zs like a grain of 

mustard-seed, which, when it is sown in the earth, is less than all the seeds that be in 

32 the earth: But when it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh greater than all herbs, and 

shooteth out [makes] great branches; so that the fowls [birds] of the air may lodge 

33 under the shadow of it. And with many such parables spake he the word unto them, 

34 as they were able to hear zt. But without a parable spake he not unto them: and 
when they were alone, he expounded all things to his disciples. 





+ Ver. 1.—2uvdyerar instead of ovrx@y : Lachmann, Tischendorf, after B., C., L. 
2 Ver. 4.—‘‘ Fowls of heaven.”? Tov ovpavod has only D. of the uncial MSS. in its favor. Probably added from Luke 


8 Ver. 5.—Kai dAdo instead of ddAo 6¢: Lachmann and Tischendorf, after the best MSS. 

4 Ver. 6.—Lachmann and Tischendorf, after B., C., D., L., A., Vulgate, read nai dre avéretAcy o HAtos, instead of 
HAvov $& avateidavtos. i - 

5 Ver. 10.—Tds mapaBodds instead of ryv wapaBoAyjv: Tischendorf, after B., C., L., A. The parable just delivered gave 
vhem occasion to ask about the design of parables generally. 

6 Ver. 11.—The yvava is wanting in A., B., C.* So Lachmann, Tischendorf. 

7 Ver. 18.—Kai aAAov eict instead of cat odroi eio.v: Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, after B., C.*, D., Vulgate, 
&e. 
8 Ver. 19. —Tovrov is wanting in the best MSS., and rejected by Griesbach, Fritzsche, Lachmann, and Tischendorf. 
® Ver. 20.—Exeivor instead of obrot: Tischendorf, after B., C., L., A, ‘ } 

19 Ver. 22.—Edv pj, the most difficult and best authenticated reading (A., B., C., Tischendorf). [Meyer thinks that 
the 6 is an addition, and would explain by comparison with Mark x. 30. He denies the assertion of Fritzsche and De 
Wette that éav ju) is absurdly used here, and contends that it contains a logical analysis of the thought.—Zd.} 

11 Ver. 24.—Tois axovovow, omitted in Lactmann and Tischendorf, atter B., C., D., G., L. ; 

12 Ver. 28.—The yép must be given up. TAvpys ciros instead of rAjpy otrov: B., Lachmann, Tischendorf, : 

13 Ver. 30.—Ias instead of rive: Tischendorf, after B., C., L., A., Versions. "Ev rive avtyy mapaBoAf Oamev instead 
pf év ota mapaBoAy mapaBdAwpey avryv: Tischendorf, Lachmann, after B., O.*, L., A. 

14 Ver. 31.—Kéxk@: Elzevir, Fritasche, Tischendorf, Meyer; xéxxcov: Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann. 


view of the kingdom of God. In Matthew, we see 

EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. the chronological development of the kingdom of 

God in its historical periods ; here, we have a picture 

Sce on the parallels.—Matthew gives us a collec-| of its development in space (statistically) according 
tion of seven parables; Mark, of three. Thus it is a/to its immanent principles of gradual expansion. 
round sacred number in both. Here also the indi-| The first parable depicts the kingdom of God in its 
vidual parables are combined into one collective] universally difficult foundation ; the second (a pre 
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cious addition to the treasury of parables, in Mark 
alone), its certain and natural development; the 
third, its wonderful and glorious spread and consum- 
mation. It is probable that these three parables 
formed originally one single connected discourse; 
furnishing the basis of a later historical representa- 
tion of the kingdom in the seven parables. The be- 
ginning of the parabolic discourses, however, had an 
earlier position than Mark indicates. His purpose is 
to connect them with the transference of Jesus’ 
teaching to the sea-side; but he bas also a motive 
arising out of the nature of the events for placing 
these parables here. They form a crisis in the con- 
flict of Christ with unbelief in Galilee, and mark His 
conflict with the specially sensuous unbelief of the 
people. Hence, in ver. 12, he has the well-known 
strong fra (BAérovtes BAétwor Kal wh 1dwor); while 
Matthew has the ér:. He also quotes in a very 
suggestive manner, vers. 21-23, the words of Christ 
which we find in Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount, 
ch. vy. 15, and in the instructions to the Apostles, 
ch, x. 26, and which in Luke, ch. viii. 16, are con- 
nected with the parable of the sower. There is 
nothing improbable in the supposition that our Lord 
used these figures in various connections. Here the 
figure of the candle is designed to teach that the 
panne have it for their positive purpose to en- 
ighten; that is, that the disciples should at the 
right season discover the spiritual meaning of the 
parables; and the figure of the measure, that the 
disciples were to measure out instruction liberally in 
hope. 

Ver. 1. And He began again to teach by the 
sea-side.— Another emphatic reference to the con- 
trast of this with His customary course of teaching ; 
and as an expression of His decided breach with the 
Pharisees. 

Ver. 2. In His doctrine.—In His doctrinal in- 
structions. ‘Of the many things (moAAd), Mark 
makes some particular things prominent.” Meyer. 

Ver, 8. Fruit that sprang up and increased. 
—We understand the former, of strong and vigorous 
upward growth; but the latter, the adtayduevoy, of 
the seed-corn’s spreading out into a number of stalks, 
as is the case with prosperous increase. Meyer also 
understands the xapmés as meaning the stalks in con- 
tradistinction to the grains, these not being mention- 
ed till later: “some,” etc. But the idea of the 
fruit is thus artificially weakened. The actual and 
excellent growth is described; but under the point 
of view of its fruit, this and the luxuriant stalk being 
embraced in one. It is better to understand the 
springing up and increasing of the fruit as meaning 
the springing up of the ears of grain with the stems. 

Ver. 10. They that were about Him, with 
the Twelve.—tThe specific company of Christ’s dis- 
ciples, independent of and with the Twelve. Euthym. 
Zig.:; The Seventy. But these were not distinguished 
from the rest until later. 

Ver. 11. Unto you is given to know the 
mystery.—Significant ; and to be explained in ac- 
cordance with Matthew and Luke. The mystery is 
given through the knowledge of it.—But unto them 
that are without, oi &w: in later phraseology, all 
zon-Christians (1 Cor. vy. 12); with the Talmudists, 
all who were not Jews; but also the uninstructed 
aud uninitiated Jews. Here, however, it is doubtless 
a hint of the germ of the opposition between the old 
and the new community, which in the word éxxaAyjola 
Matt, xvi. 18) came somewhat later into full use, 

Ver.12 They may see.—The wa is not to be 
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softened, as if zéa wt, as Rosenmiiller and others as 
sert. We must maintain that this hard atteranct 
was based upon Isa. vi. 9 seg., and therefore that it 
must be interpreted in the meaning of that passage 

not as an absolute sentence, but as a deserved, eco 
nomical, and pedagogical visitation. See on Matthew. 

Ver. 13. Know ye not this parable ?—The 
first parable of the kingdom is the basis of all the 
rest. If they understood not this, they could not un. 
derstand any that followed. If they had the expla 
nation of this, they had the key for the understanding 
of all others. According to De Wette, these are re- 
buking words; according to Meyer, they are a mere 
recurrence to the question of ver. 10. But it is cer- 
tainly, at the same time, an intimation of the con- 
nection of all the parables in the idea of the kingdom 
of heaven; so that with the explanation of this one, 
all were explained. 

Ver. 15. These are they by the way-side, 
where the word is sown.—Through the whole 
parable we must embrace in one view the fiekd with 
the seed on it. In Luke, the idea of seed predomi. 
nates ; in Mark, the idea of ground sown over; in 
Matthew, there is an alternation. In the first instance, 
the view of the ground sown predominates; in the 
last, the view of the seed scattered. 

Ver. 16. Which are sown.—Mark the change 
of tense in Mark: omeipduevor, vers. 16 and 18, and 
omupévres in ver. 20. 

Ver. 18. Who have heard the word.—Hear- 
ers preéminevtly. Diligent hearers, but not doers, 
axovoayres instead of axotovres: B., C., D., L., A., 
Tischendorf. Mark gives the most vivid picture of 
them. 

Ver. 21. Is a candle brought to be put.—Not 
an exhortation to virtue, as Theophylact and others 
thought, but a statement of the end for which He 
confided to them the mystery of the kingdom in par- 
ables. According to Erasmus: ‘‘ Do not suppose 
that what I now commit to you in secret, I wovld 
have concealed for ever; the light is kindled by Me 
in you, that by your ministry it may disperse the 
darkness of the whole world.” 

Ver. 22. For there is nothing hid.—The con- 
cealed is in its very nature destined to be revealed 
in its time. A thing absolutely and forever conceal- 
ed would not be concealed ; it would as such have 
no meaning. ‘There is this design in all the conceal 
ments of the kingdom of God. ‘Thus the clause 
forms the complement of the iva above, ver. 12. 

Ver, 24. With what measure ye mete.—De 
Wette (after Euthym. Zig.): ‘“ According to the 
measure of your ability and diligence (as hearers, 
see the preceding verse), ye will receive instruction.” 
But it seems more obvious, in the provess of the 
thought, to say, According to the measure of your 
diligence in teaching will your Master add to your 
knowledge (docendo discimus, especially in the king- 
dom of God). For the mere hearing and receiving 
cannot well be described as a measuring out, 

Ver. 25. For he that hath.—The proverb has, 
here, more reference to zeal in the teaching function. 
The living treasure of knowledge will always, hy its 
own nature, go on increasing. We may compare the 
words concerning the spiritual life springing up 
within, John iv. 14; vil. 38; for living knowledge ig ‘ 
never separable from internal spiritual life. 

Vers. 26-29 are a continuation of the parabolie 
instruction addressed to the people. Meyer: Ob. 
serve the Aorist BdAn, and then the following Preg 
ents: has cast, and then does sleep 
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Ver, 29. When the fruit is brought forth.— 
But the rap25¢ is not intransitive: When the fruit 
shall have yielded itself. This relative spontaneous- 
ness of the fruit is as if it did not suffer premature 
cutting before its full ripeness. 

Ver. 30. Or with what comparison.—Meyer: 
The hearers are now formally addressed in the dis- 
eourse, as the omission of uirots with éeyev shows. 

Ver. 83. And with many such parables.— 
Manifestly, Mark knew of other parables of our Lord, 
which he passes over. As they were able.— 
This does not refer to their worthiness (Grotius), but 
to their ability to apprehend (Theophylact, De 
Wette). It also includes, however, their being able 
to bear without being offended. Thus it is not a 
mere literal axovew in the sense of being able to re- 
ceive, as Meyer thinks. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels.—On the iva, ver. 12, see 
the notes above. 

2. The parable of vers. 26-29 teaches, in the 
figure of the relative independence of nature in the 
regular development of the seed through an internal 
energy of growth (airoudrn), the higher relative in- 
dependence and regular development of the growth 
of the kingdom of God, or the establishment of Chris- 
tianity and the Church in the world down to its 
consummation for the final manifestation of the king- 
dom of God. (The reapers: the angels, Matt. xiii. 
39.) The proper point of comparison is the seed’s 
impulse of growth from within outwardly, as if by an 
internal energy of its own, wheuce follow the apparent 
spontaneousness, regularity, gradualness, progressive- 
ness, security, and perfection of the development. 
Thus the naturalness of nature, so to speak, the 
“metamorphosis of plants,” becomes a symbol of 
the development of the divine life from the seed of 
the divine word or regeneration. The germinant 
energy of growth is here the actual freedom of the 
new divine-human (not abstractly human, but also 
not abstractly divine) energy of life in humanity ; 
whether in the regeneration and sanctification of the 
believing community, or in that of the individual 
Christian. Here also the development proceeds 
from within, from the conscious internal being: in- 
dependent or free (not from God, but in God), natu- 
rally and regularly legitimate, gradual, progressive, 
down to certain and decisive consummation. But it 
is assumed that human nature in its essence bears 
the same relation to the word of God, and has as 
much in common with it, as the earth to the seed- 
corn. And as the earth only by culture, and tillage, 
and sowing, overcomes its tendency to wildness, and 
the bringing forth of thorns and thistles, so also 
the human heart is set free from its wicked bias, 
and its thorns and thistles, only by the culture of 

race and the seed of the word of God. Meyer: 
The spontaneousness here set forth does not negate the 
divine energies of grace ; but the end of the parable 
is not to make the latter prominent, but the former. 
De Wette: The parable teaches patience, as that of 
the tares forbearance.—The period of the New Testa- 
ment Church presents the natural development of 
the kinedom of God, yet not without the Lord’s over- 
ruling, and not without the constant energy of His 
Bpirit. The miraculous seed has become a new na- 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallels.—Christ teaching in the shig 
a parable itself of the kingdom of heaven: 1. A 
figure of the form of that kingdom: a. of the evan 
gelical ministry, 6. of the church, ¢. of missions: 
2.a figure of its condition: a. small beginnings, 4 
poverty, ¢. mobility, freedom.—Christ in conflict witl 
the sensuous unbelief of the world.—Christ the de 
liverer of the people from the bonds of ignorance, of 
carnal notions, and sensuous narrowness.—The teach 
ing wisdom of Christ, as it speaks in parables, a seal 
of His divine power (of His love as of His wisdom) 
—He that hath ears to hear, let him hear !—Th. 
parables of Jesus as signs of the divine judgments: 
1. Figuring the judicial concealments and symbols 
of truth in the spiritual life of mankind, a. in the 
Gentile world, 6. in the people of Israel, c. in the 
Christian, specially the medieval’ Church; 2. figuring 
their scope and purpose, a. to spare, 6. to instruct, 
and ¢. to discipline and educate the soul.—The inter- 
pretation of the parable of the sower a key to the 
interpretation of all the rest.—The three parables of 
our chapter combined, present a figure of the unfold. 
ing of the kingdom of heaven, as to its foundation, 
progress, and completion.—The parable of vers. 26~ 
29. Nature, in its normal development from within, 
a representation of human freedom, and its develop- 
ment in the kingdom of grace.—The word of life in 
the figure of a grain of wheat: 1. Its internal energy 
of life ; 2. its growth according to laws; 3. its grad- 
ualness ; 4. its progressive stages; 5. the certainty of 
its development.—The work of grace, its normal un- 
folding, in the Church and in individuals.—In the 
kingdom of grace we must learn not to misapprehend 
even the immature forms of development (not count- 
ing the green stalk as common grass, etc.).—The 
seed of divine grace requires patient waiting for its 
maturity—The human heart may become one with 
the word of God (in consequence of its original rela- 
tion to it) through faith ; and then there is unfolded 
iz it a divine energy of new life-—For him who right 
ly cares for the seed, the fruit gradually ripeng 
although he himself may not know it.—Even in un- 
conscious life, the divine word goes on maturing. 
(Narratives of the feeble-minded, in whom it gradual- 
ly was developed. The action of the mind in going 
to sleep continues in sleep.)—Influences upon the 
seed of the kingdom of nature analogous to those of 
the kingdom of grace: the mysterious operation and 
movement of the Holy Spirit are the sunshine and 
rain in the kingdom of grace—tThe seed, with all its 
certainty of development, under the necessary condi- 
tion of sunshine and rain. Application of this to 
the work of divine grace in the soul of the believer. 

SrarKkEe :—QueEsneL:—An imperfect church, an 
unworthy pulpit, and poor hearers, may nevertheless 
form a true church, accepted of God.—Cramur :— 
Jesus makes the little ship His pulpit: if we do not 
diligently hear and obey, He removes Himself with 
His little ship and pulpit.—Cansrrin:—Tilling the 
land is the oldest work of men’s hands, and the most 
pleasing to God; therefore Christ took His parables 
so willingly from that occupation.—God’s word is a 
living seed, by which the spiritually dead hearts of 
men are made living and fruitful—Hxpinexr:—Un 
changing seed, variable hearts.—Ostanpmr :—If men 
did not harden themselves, they would not fall inte 
the danger of reprobation—HeEpINcER :—We must 


ture, from which at the Lord’s appearance new fruits | not look at the mere shell, but at the kernel of 


will grow. 


Holy Scripture (on ver. 18).—Quzsy £L :—The knowl 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 





edge of divine mysteries is of God, and not of man. 
—The wisdom of God has not always remained se- 
cret, but at the right season has been made manifest 
to men, 1 Cor. ii, 7.—AlU things must come to light, 
whether after a longer or a shorter time.—Faithful 
pastors and diligent hearers obtain from day to day 
a larger measure of light and grace.—A faithful and 
diligent soul has a great treasure—its riches extend 
to eternity ; but an idle soul becomes every day poor- 
er, until at last it loses all—Oh, how far should we 
have advaneed in the way of salvation, if we had 
only always used aright the means of grace !—By 
the sleeping is signified an expectation of blessing, 
which leaves all care to God; as one may say, I 
sleep, but my heart wakes.—Masus:—God’s ser- 
vants should not be impatient when they do not at 
once see the fruits of their labors.—We must do our 
work sincerely, and commit to God the result; He 
‘vill make His true servants rejoice in the day of 
harvest.—God conceals from His ministers some of 
the fruits of their diligence, to keep them in humility. 
—Hope in God, who will not neglect his work in 
thee.—Christians must aim high, and strive after 
perfection.—Where God’s word is rightly sown and 
received, it is never long without fruits of salvation.— 
OsIaANDER:—We must not expect at once perfect 
trees of righteousness in the paradise of the Christian 
Church; time is required for rooting, growing, and 
bringing forth fruit. 





GeRLACH :—The longer man retains and studiet 
any one divine truth, the more manifest it becomes, 
and itself brings all others to light—BRraunE :— 
The unostentatious development of the divine word 
and the kingdom of God in the heart of man.— 
As the husbandman hardly distinguishes seeds, so 
is it with the results of the seed of the word. 
Learn patience,—ScHLEIERMACHER :—(He observes 
that Christ was not misled by the flocking of multi 
tudes around Himself, but perfectly penetrated His 
whole auditory—four kinds of soils; but that at the 
same time He was not angered by this character of 
His auditory.) If the divine word is received and 
retained, it is changed into the life of the man; and 
then in a natural manner his acts are like his words, 
and become more and more the expression of thy 
divine word.—The fruit is that which is to be de- 
tached again from the plant, itself to be again 
sown, and from which new life is to arise-—The 
Redeemer says truly, that there is no other power be 
which the kingdom of God prospers than this power 
of the seed, this power of the divine word; that is, 
in relation to the office and work of the human 
sower.—The preparatory work, the tilling of the 
land, must be distinguished from the sowing.— 
GossneR:—On ver. 23. Him who made the ear, 
man will not hear.—If we mete out with the meas- 
ure of Christ, it shall be meted to us again with 
the same. 


4. Conflict of Jesus with the feeble-minded Unbelief of the Disciples ; the Stilling of the Storm ; and Ffis 


Triumph over Human Seafarers in their vocation. 


(Vers. 35-41.) 


(Parallels: Matt. viii. 18, 23-27; Luke viii. 22-25.) 


35 
36 
37 


unto the other side. 
as he was in the ship. And there were 


And the same day, when the even was come, he saith unto them, Let us pass over 
And when they had sent away the multitude, they took him even 


also with him other little ships. And there 


arose a great storm [squall] of wind, and the waves beat into the ship, so that it was 
now full. And he was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow [the boat- 
cushion]: and they awake him, and say unto him, Master, carest thou not that we 
perish? And he arose, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be still. 
And the wind ceased, and there was a great calm. And he said unto them, Why are 
ye so fearful? how is it that ye have no faith? And they feared exceedingly, and 
said one to another, What manner of man is this, that even the wind and the sea obey 
him ? 


38 


39 
40 
4] 


ie ao: 87.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, following B., C., D., L., &c., read 75n yeutGerOax 7d mAotov, instead of adrd Ada 
yemicer Oar. : : 

2 Ver. 40.—The otrw is rejected by Lachmann, after B., D., L., A., Vulgate. Tischendorf defends it by important 
Codd. The insertion, indeed, is more easily explained than the omission. Griesbach, Lachmann read ovmw, instead of 
ras ovx, in conformity with B., D., L., Vulgate, Itala, &c. 


matter, there is here a definite historical sequence 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on the parallels.—Pictorial vividness in the 
narrative of the voyage: evening, the sudden de- 
parture, the convoy of ships, the violence of the 
storm, the ship all but sinking, the image of Him 
who slept on the pillow, the reproach of the distressed 
men that Jesus cared not, the words of rebuke to 
the wind, the strong reproof of the disciples, their 
great fear, and its effect. 

Ver. 85, Besides the arrangement according to 


to the preceding section—And the same day, 
He saith unto them.—Thus it was before the 
stormy voyage that our Lord uttered the first par 
ables concerning the kingdom of heaven. 

Ver. 36. Even as He was in the ship.—Thas 
is, they proceeded at once, before they could make 
special preparation for the voyage. The evening 
voyage over the sea to the southeast coast was ex 
tended to several hours, and became a night voyage. 

Ver. 87. The waves beat into the ship.—T ie 
éréBaddeyv intransitive, referring to the waves. 


OdAP. IV. 35-41. 
NN eS 


Ver. 40. Meyer: The disciples’ weakness in 
knowledge and faith is made more prominent by 
Mark than by the other Synoptics: comp. ch. vi. 52; 
vii. 18; viii. 17, 18, 88; ix. 6, 19, 32, 34; x. 24, 
82, 35; xiv. 40 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels, 

2. Significance of the crisis of deep excitement : 
mutual reproaches. The disciples allege against the 
Lord, groundlessly and irreverenily, the reproach of 
not caring for them; He on His side inflicts the well- 
founded reproof of despondency and lack of faith. 
They uttered their charge prematurely, before they 
had waited to see the Lord’s manner of action; Christ 
did not utter his reproof (fully, comp. Matthew), until 
He had brought relief in the danger. This often re- 
curs in the history of the Church’s great tribulations, 
as well as in the private difficulties of the Christian 
life. 

3. The personification of the wind and sea in 
Christ’s address is most emphatic in the rebuking 
words of Christ, as found in Mark. But at the base 
of this personification there is a dogmatic element, 
to wit, that nature has acquired a character of ap- 
parently wild independence and anarchy since man 
became unfaithful to his destiny; Rule over it, and 
make it subject to you. But in this seeming anarchy, 
which is under the power of God, and is used by Him 
as a means of discipline and judgment, is reflected 
that real anarchy, that lack of obedience and faith in 
the human breast, which is at the same time felt as a 
lack of self-government and rule over the creature. 
Therefore we see confronting the unbelief of the dis- 
ciples Jesus’ confidence ; His peace is opposed to their 
excitement, His self-possession to their distraction ; His 
majestic supremacy over the winds and waves is op- 
posed to their subjection to natural terrors. And 
the effect is, that his own disciples experience to- 
wards Him the same awe of reverence and fear 
which they had experienced before towards the 
frightful sublimity of nature. But now they are the 
subjects of a fear which passes over into the utter- 
ances of a rising and blessed faith. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


See on the parallels.—The voyage of the disciples 
of Jesus a night-voyage (according to Mark; see the 
notes) in the life of the disciples: 1, The history; 2. 
its significance.—The victory of the Lord over feeble- 
minded unbelief: 1. He leads little faith into danger ; 
2. He lets it wrestle with the peril to the utmost 
point; 8. He convicts, humbles, and heals it.The 
fear of man before the terrors of nature, a sign that 
he is not consecrated through the terrors of the 
spirit—The Lord’s supremacy over human voca- 
tions (seafaring, fishing, government, learning).— 
Trial of the disciples in the danger of death.—The 
pride of the little apostolical crew, and its humilia- 
tion: a sign —Jesus’ sleeping and awaking: 1. His 
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sleeping, the repose of His divine power, an exercise 
and test of the human; 2, His awaking, a new glori 
fication of the saving divinity in humanity needing 
salvation.—Jesus the star of the sea (the anchor 
the rudder, the lighthouse, the rescuer of the wreck 
ed).—Danger to life always danger to the soul— 
Divine help in our human life should be to us 4 


| sign for quickening and salvation.—How all fear of 


the creature should be changed by the awe of Christ’ 
presence into peace.—-To reverence the Son of God, 
and to obtain kingly power over the creaturely world, 
are one and the same—Perfect love casts out fear.— 
The wide wild world glorified by the Spirit of Christ 
into a blessed house of God.—Jesus Christ, the com- 
mander of wind and sea: 1. In nature; 2. in history; 
3. in the fates of the Church—What follows from 
His being obeyed by the winds and the waves,—aa 
to Himself, as to the world, as to us ?—Christ as the 
Ruler of nature, and Restorer of its paradisaical peace. 

Srarke :—The evening may be very different 
from the early morning.—Faithful servants of God 
may have some seasons of rest permitted them, lest 
they sink under their burden.—Going forth with 
Christ into a sea of tribulation.—If He be with us, 
we shall not sink and perish.—The little ship of the 
Church is often so beaten by the storms of tribula- 
tion and persecution, that it seems as if it must go 
down.—Distress teg shes man to pray, although faith 
is never without prayer.—It is the error of men, that 
they take, at once, danger to be a mark that God 
takes no heed of them.—Canstgin :—A great storm 
followed by a great calm: so is it ever with God’a 
consolations after trial—QuxsnEL :—God is so gra- 
cious and gentle, that He does not despise a slender 
faith, or reject an imperfect prayer, or cast out a 
fearful heart.—How profitable would Christians find 
it, if they would discourse in their social meetings 
about the wonders of God and the glory of Jesus 
Christ ! 

GeRLAcH :—It is always a blameable unbelief, 
when we fear to enter the ship with Christ Bravne: 
—The difference between Jonah’s sleeping in the 
ship and that of Jesus.—He that is in us is greater 
than he that is in the world.—ScnHLelERMACHER :— 
That was their unbelief, He meant, that they thought 
He could sink at a time when He had not yet 
given them any commission; that they thought God 
could take so little care of His work, as that it should 
sink with them.—There is no one among us who 
can assure himself that the old man, however en- 
tirely he may seem to be buried into the death of 
Christ, will not rise up with his giant lusts, and in- 
volve the soul in storm and tempest.—But if we are 
members of His body, we should maintain the sure 
confidence, that in all times of severe trial and tempta- 
tion, the bond of union between Him and us will 
not be severed.—As certainly as He could not 
sink with His disciples on that day, He will not 
suffer his disciples to sink in this.—GossnER :— 
When the help of man ceases, God’s help begins ; or, 
faith in the sure word.— When there is storm in the 
soul, and when thou art in great peril, thou knowest 
what it is for, and whither to fly—What calmnese 
in the soul, when the Lord arises and utters His voice 
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6. Conflict of Jesus with the despairing Unbelief of the Demoniac, and the selfish Unbelief of the Gade. 
renes ; Healing of the Demoniac, and Triumph over Human Devices for Security. (Cx. V. 1-20.) 


(Parallels: Matt. viii, 28-34; Luke viii. 26-39.) 


And they came over unto the other side of the sea, into the country of the Gada 
renes. And when he was come out of the ship, immediately there met him out of the 
tombs a man with an unclean spirit, Who had fzs dwelling among the tombs; and ne 
man could bind him, no, not with chains: Because that he had been often bound with 
fetters and chains, and the chains had been plucked asunder by him, and the fetters 
broken in pieces: neither could any man tame him. And always, night and day, he 
was in the mountains, and in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself with stones. But 
when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran and worshipped him, And cried with a loud voice, 
and said, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high God? JI ad- 

8 jure thee by God, that thou torment me not. (For he said unto him, Come out of the 
9 man, thou unclean spirit.) And he asked him, What is thy name? And he answered 
10 saying, My name zs Legion: for we are many. And he besought him much that he 
11 would not send them away out of the country. Now there was there, nigh unto the 
12 mountains [mountain], a great herd of swine feeding. And all the devils besought 
13 hin, saying, Send us into the swine, that we may enter into them. And forthwith 
Jesus gave them leave. And the unclean spirits went out, and entered into the swine; 
and the herd ran violently down a steep place into the sea (they were about two thou- 
sand), and were choked in the sea. And they that fed the swine fled, and told 2 in 
the city, and in the country. And they went out to see what it was that was done. 
And they come to Jesus, and see him that was possessed with the devil, and had the 
legion, sitting, and clothed, and in his right mind [sane]; and they were afraid. And 
they that saw 2 told them how it befell to him that was possessed with the devil, and 
also concerning the swine. And they began to pray him to depart out of their coasts. 
And when he was come into the ship, he that had been possessed with the devil prayed 
him that he might be with him. Howbeit Jesus suffered him not; but saith unto him, 
Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, 
and hath had compassion on thee. And he departed, and began to publish in Deca. 
‘polis how great things Jesus had done for him: and all men did marvel. 
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14 


15 
16 


17 
18 
19 


20 


1 Ver. 1.—Many Codd. read 4AGev instead of 7APov. But this is not pumoinay authenticated : 
viii. 28.” Lachmann and Tischendorf, after B., D., Vulgate, read Tepacnvar ; 
Scholz, Meyer, Tadapnvaev. Comp. the parallel i in Matthew. 

2 Ver. 3. arate instead of advceotv, Lachmann, Tischendorf, after B., C., L. Ovxére ovdeis, Lachmann and Tisch« 
endorf, after B., C., D., L., Vulgate: strong negation 

3 Ver. 5.—“*In the tombs and upon the mountains,” is the best attested order: Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischen« 
dorf. 

4 Ver. 9.—Instead of amexpiOn Aéywv (Elzevir), the bovter reading is A€yet avToa. 

6 Ver. 12.—Ildyres (Elzevir) is wanting in B., C., D., L., Versions; oi dainoves is wanting in B., O., L., Griesbach, 
Tischendorf. 

6 Ver. 13.—The jjway 52 is wanting in B., C.*, D., Syriac, Vulgate, Griesbach, and Tischendorf. 

7 Ver. :18.—A., B., D., Vulgate, Lachmann, Tischendorf, €uBarvovtos. 


‘probably from Matt, 
.» A., &c., Tepyeonvav; Cod. A., Recepta, 


8 Ver. 19. Kae ouK, A, Bi, 0.5 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Compare on the~parallels.—Mark’s vividness of 
realization here again appears in many characteris- 
tics: the untameableness of the demon, whom no 
man could bind, even with chains; his crying in the 
mountains, and the self-tormenting fury of his cutting 
himself with stones; his seeing Jesus afar off, run- 
ning to Him, and crying with a loud voice at the frst 
Bight of the Lord; the adjuration of Jesus by God; 
the vehemence of his anxiety that He should not 
send him away out of that country (Luke: into the 
abyss); the number of the swine, two thousand ; the 
eontrast of the demoniac who was possessed by the 
.egion, sitting clothed and in his right mind; the 
observation, that the healed man spread the report 
ef the miracle through all Decapolis; and other 
similar traits, Luke, in his represertation of the 





Elzevir reads 6 8 "Incovs ovk. 


event, approximates to Mark. Matthew alone makes 
mention of two demoniacs, on which we may consult 
the parallels. As it respects the chronology, Mark 
goes back in the history, manifestly because his 
order is that of things and not of time. The voyage 
to Gadara fell in the first. year of Christ’s work, and 
preceded the healing of the paralytic and the con- 
troversies touching the Sabbath. 

Ver. 4. Fetters and chains.—This distinction 
has been explained by referring the fetters to the 
hands, which Meyer rejects. Fetters are fetters, to 
whatever part of the body applied. However, these 
chains were ordinarily used for the hands. 

Ver, 5. Crying, and cutting himself with 
stones.—Fearful picture of a demoniac terror,— 
having reached the extreme point of madness, down 
to rending his own flesh. 

Ver. 6. When he saw Jesus afar off.—Vivid 
description of the wonderful influence of Chris 





CHAP. V. 1-20. 4 


ome 








apon the demoniac. Probably some intelligence 
concerning Jesus had reached his ears; but that he 
knew Him at once in this His appearance, can be 
explained only by an intensified spiritual presenti- 
ment. It is not probable that he was a heathen. 

Ver. 7. I adjure Thee by God.—The daring 
misuse of the name of God in the mouth of the 
demoniac has nothing in it inconsistent, as Strauss and 
others have thought. The intermixture of praying 
and adjuring is characteristic of the demoniac, as 
under the influence of Christ—That Thou tor- 
ment me not.—Meyer: “The possessed man, iden- 
tifying himself with his demon, dreads the pains 
and convulsions of the casting out.” But if that 
had been meant, the possessed man would have dis- 
tinguished himself from his demon, and not identified 
himself with him. In that identification he felt the 
nearness and the supremacy of Jesus itself a tor- 
ment, and still more banishment into the abyss. 

Ver. 8. For He said (had already said),— 
Compare Luke: mapnyyeiAe yap, ete.—If we rely 
on the exactitude of the sequence of the particulars 
in the narrative of Mark and Luke, we find here the 
remarkable circumstance, that the demoniac was not 
at once healed when the Lord spoke the decisive 
word. Christ had said to him, Come out of the man, 
thou unclean spirit! Now by this the demoniac 
consciousness in this man was shaken to its depths; 
but as he then felt himself’ to be possessed of a 
legion of evil spirits, the demoniac in him was not 
reached altogether by an address in the singular. 
Christ saw at once how the healing was to be per- 
fected, and He asked him his name, ete.” Leben 
Jesu, i. 296. 

Ver. 9. Legion.—‘‘ The word occurs also in the 
rabbinical writings.” Description of a psychical 
victim of all possible demoniac influences and pos- 
sessions. At the same time, it gives a frightful pic- 
ture of the unclean country in which so many impure 
spirits were congregated. At this crisis, however, it 
was partly a word of resisting pride, which sought 
by boasting to resist the influence; partly a word of 
silent complaint, in as far as the suffering conscious- 
ness of the possessed man codperated. He does not 
give his own name, because he still identified his 
consciousness with that of the unclean spirits, and 
spoke through them. But when in this sense one 
calls himself Legion, he describes himself as their 
leader: as it were, the head of a whole regiment of 
demons. But the indistinctness and the error of 
the reply is characteristic of the condition of the 
man. 

Ver. 10. Not send them away out of the 
country,—where they found themselves so much at 
home; especially, as Luke adds, into the hateful 
abyss of hell. The lawless nature of the country 
(where Jews lived mingled with Gentiles), which 
pleased the demons well, Mark denotes by the cir- 
cumstance of the two thousand swine, emphasizing 
the greatness of the herd. If their owners were 
only in part Jews, who merely trafficked in these 
animals, still they were not justified before the law. 
Certainly we cannot regard this as exclusively a 
Gentile territory. 

Ver. 14. And in the country.—In the vil- 
ages and peusants’ huts, where the swine-feeders 
partly lived. The whole scene derives from this 
circumstance a coloring in harmony with the country 
and the then state of things. 

Ver. 15. Him that was possessed, sitting. 
—Beautif:1 and moving contrast. 





Ver. 17. They began to pray Him to depart 
—Gradually, after they had received intelligence of 
their loss, they took heart to desire Christ’s depart 
ure, in the conflict of fear and anger, fawning and 
obstinacy. 

Ver. 18. That He might be with Him.— 
According to Kuthym. Zig., and others, fear of the 
demons conspired with other feelings in this request. 
Meyer thinks this could not have been the case, ag 
the engulphing of the animals had already taken 
place; as if the man believed that, with the swine, 
the devils also had perished. But, doubtless, his pres- 
ent fearlessness stood on a surer foundation. 

Ver. 19. Jesus suffered him not.—Whe v- 
fore? The healed man had friends at home. Prob- 
ably he was now in danger of despising his own 
people. But Jesus appointed him to be a living 
memorial of His own saving manifestation for that 
entire dark district. 

Ver. 20. In Decapolis.—See on Matthew iv. 
25. “That Jesus did not forbid, but commanded, the 
promulgation of the matter, is explained by the lo- 
cality (Perea), where He was less known, and where 
there was not the same danger as in Galilee from 
uproar concerning His person.” (Meyer.) We must 
also observe that Christ gave him notice of the things 
that he was to say. He was to announce to his 
friends how great things the Lord (the covenant God 
of Israel, the God of revelation) had done for him. 
This commission was enlarged by the man in two 
ways: he preached not only to his friends, but to 
the whole of Decapolis; and not only what the Lord 
had done to him (perfect), but also what Jesus (as 
the revelation of the Lord) had done to him, in that 
He had had mercy upon him (aorist: 7Aéqoev). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels, and also the heading.— 
Christ the victor over despairing, as also over selfish, 
unbelief; and his elevation above human policy for 
safety, and care of the sick. 

2. Demoniac faith, or the faith of fear (Jas. ii. 
19), in all its characteristics: 1. Exalted presentiment 
and excited spiritualism, without the true spirit. 2. 
Contradiction and internal distraction: running, de- 
precating, confessing, denying, praying, adjuring. 3. 
Slavery: deliverance described as torment, and 
abandonment to a state of torment as deliverance. 
4, Impure and destructive to the last breath (entering 
the swine and injuring the people). 

8. Christ can change the demoniac faith of fear 
into a blessed and spiritual faith. 

4, The entrance of Christ into the land of the 
Gadarenes a type of His victorious entrance into the 
kingdom of the dead: 1 Pet. ili. 20; iv. 6. 

5. To a stupid and carnal people, under the 
power of demons without being fully aware of it, 
Christ discloses the terrors of the world of spirits, 
to give them a warning and arousing sign. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew and LIuke—The majestic en. 
trance of our Lord into the district of Gadara: 1, 
The terror of the evil spirits in the land; 2. the de 
liverer of those who were bound by Satan; 38. the 
avenger of the law without legal tribunal ; 4. a living 
condemnation of the earthly-minded in His going as 
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in His coming; 5. the rejected one, who, after His 
rejection, leaves behind Him the preaching of the 
Gospel.—Christ annihilates, by the divine, awe-in- 
apiring presence of His person, the horrors of dark- 
ness, even as the gentle light of day disperses the 
blackness of night.—Christ’s stepping over the fron- 
tier, and its importance: 1. Over the border of a land, 
. over the threshold of a house, 3. and entrance 
ato the heart.—The land of the Gadarenes a figure, 

. of sunk and darkened Judaism (lawlessness), 2. 
uf degraded Christendom (estranged from the law of 
tne Spirit, externalized), 3. degenerate Protestantism 
,:adifferentism).—Image of a corrupt state of things 
in Church or State: 1. Perverted morals—swine 
eared for, men abandoned ; 2. perverse policy—trade 
unlawful, the ways given up to madmen; 3. perverted 
legislation—demons tolerated legionfold, Christ re- 
jected; 4. perverted religiousness—driving away 
Christ by prayers.—The true demons in the land 
mock at fetters and chains, but Christ rules them 
with a word.—The demons enter gladly into the 
swine; the devilish nature into the animal nature 
(the old serpent; half serpent, half swine).—Spiritual 
rebellion against God passes into the unbridled, ani- 
mal nature.—To a besotted people the Lord preaches 
by grievous and terrific signs.—The towns and peas- 
ants of the Gadarenes; or, the hindrances which 
the kingdom of God meets with in the land.—Christ 
passes a milder judgment upon the common igno- 
rance of spiritual sloth, than upon the false know- 
ledge of the hardened; He leaves a preacher of 
salvation for the Gadarenes in the person of the 
healed demoniac.—The compassion of Christ in His 
final glance upon the land of Gadara.—Christ uttered 
no word concerning His rejection; His only answer 
was the appointment of this preacher.—The greatest 
demoniac of the New Testament narrative becomes 
a preacher of salvation to ten cities.—In the dark 
land of Gadara Christ leaves for a while a repre- 
sentative of Himself, since they cannot bear His per- 
sonal presence.—All things in the kingdom of Christ 
have their time: He sometimes silences, and He 
sometimes stimulates, the witnesses of His miracles. 
—The rejections of Christ in their several and yet 
single character: 1. From Nazareth (through envy) ; 
2. from Gadara (through selfishness and base fear) ; 
3. from Samaria (through fanaticism) ; 4. from Galilee 
(through fanaticism and policy); 5. from Jerusalem 
(through obduracy). 

SrarkE :—-Masus :—Christ, the true light, shines 
in all places, and sends forth His beams even into 
the Gentile country.— Unrestrained rebellion.—Qurs- 
NEL:—Hell is a tomb out of which the spirit of 
impurity proceeds, until God’s judgment binds him 
in it for ever.—CrameEr :—As the devil raged might- 
ily at the time of Christ’s first coming, so also will 
he at the time of Christ’s second coming, knowing 
that his time is short, Rev. xii. 12.—Hxpincer :— 
The delight of worldlings and slaves of sin, corrup- 
tion, and the grave.—How tyrannically the devil 
deals with his slaves.—CanstE1In:—The devil has 
special delight in tombs.—The devil’s love for mis- 
chief.— Bibl. Wirt. :—The ungodly do not love to 
consort with the godly.—It is a fiendish spirit to 
take it as torment when men receive benefits from 
Chiist and His people-—O how many are in a spirit- 
ual sense possessed by a devil! so many ruling sins, 
s0 many unclean spirits.—That the devil desired to 
sbide in that country, was, doubtless, because there 
were many Jews there wko had fallen from their 
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Judaism. (For, as Josephus tells us, this district 
was full €AAnv¢icvrwy.) Eph. vi. 12; 1 Pet. v. 8.— 
The devil is in truth a poor spirit; he has nothing 
of his own, and is driven hither and thither by the 
glorious power of God.—Masus:—The children of 
God should have no fear of the devil, or of wizards, 
or of any other creatures of Satan.—If God be foz 
us, who can be against us? Rom. viii. 31.—It ia 
better that earthly creatures should perish, than that 
a child of God should be kept from salvation.-— 
God’s goodness may be discerned not only in mani- 
fest kindnesses, but also in misfortunes.—In rude 
and earthly hearts God’s wonders excite only fear 
and flight.—QursneL :—He who loves this world’s 
goods will not have Christ long in his heart,—The 
converted soul longs to be with Jesus.—CANsTEIN : 
—God uses every one as His wisdom sees will best 
subserve the interests of His kingdom.—QuEsnex ; 
—tThe grace of conversion is a talent which must be 
put out to interest, partly in spreading abroad God’s 
grace and mercy, partly in edifying others in salva. 
tion.—Os14nDER :—God sends preachers for a season 
even to the unthankful.—Wonder the first step to 
faith in Jesus. 

GErLacH:—The manifold misuse of the namy 
of God among wicked men shows the falseness of 
the early notion that the devil could not utter it. 
(Yet this notion contains, in a mythical form, a secret 
truth, which appears in the declaration that no man 
ean call Jesus Lord but by the Holy Spirit.)— 
BrauneE:—We see the same thing now in a certain 
sense: many there are who reject Christ or repel 
Him, in the secret consciousness or fear that if they 
obtain His help they will have to suffer much inter- 
ruption of their ordinary habits of life, have to sub- 
mit to many things unpalatable, and endure many 
severe sacrifices— When the Christian spirit revives, 
there are many who would have it shut up only in 
the minds of others, or who would bind it in a dead 
letter, because they are concerned to save their un- 
righteous possessions, or their abused rights, or their 
licentious wickedness, or their cowardly idleness; 
not remembering the destruction which came upon 
those towns forty years after the rejection of Christ, 
and which always surely comes upon the same sin, 
and often in a much shorter time.—We must frankly 
and freely acknowledge the salvation of God and 
His grace in Christ.—ScuLemrMacueEr :—For all the 
perverse anxiety of men, who set not before them 
that goal of union with God which Jesus presents 
to us,—who indeed live under rule, but not that of 
the kingdom of God,—there is much of the same 
recoil from Christ as that of the demoniac; they are 
not in the way to reach the right end, any more than 
the miserable man in our Gospel. That which holds 
us firm to Him and His great design, is the im- 
mediate influence of the nearness of Christ the Re- 
deemer, which holds our minds fast in a firm and 
established order, makes our steps sure in this 
changeable world, and directs them to that ultimate 
goal, to guide men to which He came into the world. 

GossNneR :—He (the devil) marked that he was 
going to be hunted out, and therefore he cried. So 
is it with all hypocrites.—They saw Jesus, they saw 
the man, they saw the miracle on the man; but their 
swine they saw no longer, and that was their grief. 
—Baver:—When the Lord comet to demand s 
sacrifice from them, how many are there in our own 
day who rather, that being the case, would send Him 
away altogether ! 


CHAP. V. 21-43. 4S 
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6. Conflict of Jesus with desponding Unbelief on the Sick-bed and Bed of Death; Healing of the Woman 


21 
22 


23 


24 
25, 


27 
28 
29 
30 


with the Issue of Blood ; Restoration of Jairus’ Daughter ; and Triumph of Jesus over the Healing 
Art, and the Worla’s Lamentations for the Dead. Vurs. 21-48. 


(Parallels: Matt. ix. 1, 18-26; Luke viii. 40-56.) 


And when Jesus was passed over again by ship unto the other side, much people 
gathered unto him; and he was nigh unto the sea, And, behold,! there cometh one of 
the rulers of the synagogue, Jairus by name; and when he saw him, he fell at his feet, 
And besought’ him greatly, saying, My little daughter lieth at the point of death: J 
pray thee, come and lay thy hands on her, that she may be healed; and she shall live. 
And Jesus went with him; and much people followed him, and thronged him. 
26 And a certain woman,® which had an issue of blood twelve years, And had suffered 
many things of many physicians, and had spent all that she had, and was nothing bet- 
tered, but rather grew worse, When she had heard of Jesus, came in the press behind 
and touched his garment. Jor she said, If I may touch but his clothes, I shall be whole. 
And straightway the fountain of her blood was dried up; and she felt in her body that 
she was healed of that plague [scourge]. And Jesus, immediately knowing [having 
known] in himself that virtue had gone out of him, turned him about in the press, and 
said, Who touched my clothes? And his disciples said unto him, Thou seest the multi- 


31 
32 tude thronging thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me? And he looked round about 
33 to see her that had done this thing. But the woman, fearing and trembling, knowing 


34 
35 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 


what was done in‘ her, came and fell down before him, and told him all the truth. 
And he said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace, and be 
whole of thy plague [scourge]. While he yet spake, there came from the ruler of the 
synagogue’s house certain which said, Thy daughter is dead; why troublest thou the 
Master any further? As soon as Jesus heard® the word that was spoken, he saith unto 
the ruler of the synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe. And he suffered no man to 
follow him, save Peter, and James, and John the brother of James. And he cometh 
to the house of the ruler of the synagogue, and seeth the tumult, and them that wept 
and wailed greatly. And when he was come in, he saith unto them, Why make ye 
this ado, and weep? the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth. And they laughed him to 
scorn [jeered him]. But when he had put them all out, he taketh the father and the 
mother of the damsel, and them that were with him, and entereth in where the damsel 
was lying.’ And he took the damsel by the hand, and said unto her, Talitha cumi; 
which is, being interpreted, Damsel, (I say unto thee,) arise. And straightway the 
damsel arose, and walked; for she was of the age of twelve years. And they were 
astonished with a great astonishment. And he charged them straitly that no man 
should know it; and commanded that something should be given her to eat. 


1 Ver. 
2 Ver. 
3 Ver. 
4 Ver. 
5 Ver. 
6 Ver. 
v Ver. 


22.—The iSov not in B., D., L., Vulgate, Versions, Tischendorf, Meyer ; bracketed by Lachmann. 
23.—The Present mrapaxade:, Tischendorf, after A., C., L. 

25.—Tis wanting in A., B., C., Vulgate, Versions, Lachmann, Meyer. 

33.— En’ wanting in B., C., D., Syriac, Coptic, Tischendorf; bracketed by Lachmann. 
86.—Ilapaxovcas, Tischendorf, after B., L., A. : 
38.—The Plural épxovra: has most support, viz.: A., B., C., D., F., Versions, Lachmann, Tischendort. 
40.—The avaxeiwevov (Elzevir) is set aside by Tischendorf, after B., D., L., Versions; bracketed by Lachmann. 


the woman with an issue, Mark makes it very promi- 
nent that she had suffered much from many phy- 
sicians, which Luke, the physician, much more 
gently intimates. And the woman’s healing is em 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


See on the parallels.—Mark connects the return 


from Gadara with the narrative of the first raising of 
the dead, in accordance with his own principle of ar- 
rangement. According to the more exact account 
of Matthew, we must place in the interval the heal- 
ing of the paralytic, the calling of Matthew, and the 
offence taken by the Pharisees and John’s disciples 
at Jesus’ eating in the house of the publican. In 
his presentation of the events that now follow, we 
onte more observe the exact delineation of Mark. 
Concerning his little daughter (@vydrpiov), the father 
here says éoydrws éxe:, and in an appeal which an- 
nounces itself at once by an ér:. In the account of 
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phatically expressed: The fountain of her blood was 
dried up ; she felt in her body (in her feeling of 
bodily vigor) that she was delivered from her 
plague (scourge). He does not (like Luke) ex- 
pressly mention Peter as the one who replied to the 
Lord’s question as to who touched Him, “ Thou seest 
the multitude,” etc. ; but he records once more that 
Jesus turned and looked round to find out who had 
done this. We see how the woman comes forward 
trembling with fear, falls down before the Lord, and 
confesses all. We see Jesus separating Himself. with 
Jairus and the three elect disciples, from the mulus 
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tude, in order to go into the house of death. The 
tumv]t of the lamentation for the dead is here vividly 
depicted. He defines accurately the group of those 
who enter; we hear the original Talitha cumi; we 
see the damsel at once, after her restoration, arising 
and walking, as she was able, being twelve years old; 
and hear how rigorously Jesus charged the people 
not to make much rumor about the miracle (which 
in itself could not be concealed); and finally, how 
He commanded that they should give the maiden 
food. Here and there Luke, and here and there 
Matthew, approximate to Mark’s description. 

Ver. 21. He was nigh unto the sea.—Meyer: 
‘‘Here there is a discrepancy with Matthew’s account, 
according to which Jairus entered the house of 
Jesus in Capernaum.” But it was neither in Jesus’ 
house, nor in that of the publican Matthew; for the 
transaction with the Pharisees and the disciples of 
John doubtless took place after the meal in a public 
place. Hence there is no discrepancy in the nar- 
ratives. 

Ver. 23. My little daughter.—(Tender ex- 
pression of the troubled father).—That Thou 
mayest come (iva éASdy émidfjs).—The 67: and the 
wa give vivid reality to his urgent words; they are 
to be referred to the kneeling and cry for help 
(wapaxaAe?). Hence there is nothing to be supplied 
in the text. 

Ver. 26. Had suffered many things from 
many physicians.—“ How various were the pre- 
scriptions of Jewish physicians for women in that 
case, and what experiments they were in the habit 
of making, see in Ligurroot, p. 614.” Meyer. Comp. 
also the article Krankheiten in Winer. ‘She prob- 
ably suffered from a chronic hemorrhage in the 
womb, and its long continuance endangered life.” 
See also the article Reinigkeit. “Such a woman 
was, according to Lev. xv. 25, through the whole 
time unclean, and was required, after the evil had 
passed away, to bring on the eighth day an offering 
for purification.” On the strong Oriental abhorrence 
of such persons, see the same article. 

Ver. 28. For she said,—thinking in audible 
words.—Touch but His clothes.—That the more 
precise *‘ hem of His garment,” occurring in Matthew 
and Luke, is wanting in Mark, gives no warrant for 
conjectural emendation. 

Ver. 29. The fountain of her blood.—Not 
euphemistic description of the womb, but vivid de- 
scription of the cause of the evil; the blood being 
represented as flowing from a fountain—She felt 
in her body.—Euth. Zig.: As her body was no 
longer moistened, etc. But here there is something 
greater signified: she experienced the healthy feeling 
of new life. 

Ver. 30. Virtue had gone out of Him.— 
Meyer maintains that Jesus perceived the flowing of 
His virtue after it took place; a simultaneous know- 
ledge of it being thought at variance with the words. 
But, on the contrary, it must be observed that the 
simultaneousness of the knowledge is declared in the 
énvyvous ; first by the ém, and then by the Aorist. 
The opposite explanation might be made to favor a 
magical interpretation of the event, and Strauss’ 
criticism upon it. Yet Meyer himself refers with an 
emphatic note of exclamation to Calovius: ‘“ Ca- 
loviis quoted the passage against the Calvinists: 
vim divinam carni Christi derogantes.” 

Ver. 38. Them that wept.—A scene of Jewish 
ceremonial lamentation over the dead, in which Mark 
oimits the minstrels (see Matthew), and lays less stress 
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than Luke upon the weeping and bewailing, but oniy 
to give more prominence to the tumult and me 
chanical liturgical cries (by dAaddev). On the 
Jewish lament for the dead, see Grorius on Matthew, 
and Winer’s article Zrawer. 

Ver. 41. Talitha cumi, "5p xm">u.— 
Similar original Aramaic words occur in Mark, ch. 
iii. 17; vii. 11, 34; xiv. 36. 

Ver, 42. She was of the age of twelve 
years.—Reason for the statement that she arose 
and walked at once. Bengel: Redzit ad statuin, 
etati congruentem. 

Ver. 48. That no man should know it.— 
That is, should know the occurrence in its precise 
characteristics, viz., the way and manner of the 
restoration of the dead. On the motive of this pro- 
hibition, see Meyer.*—That something should be 
given her to eat.—Theophylact: That the raising 
might not be regarded as only an appearance. 
Meyer: In order to show that the child was not 
merely delivered from death, but from sickness also. 
Chiefly, however, because she was in need of 
strengthening by food. 








DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels.—The touching of Christ’s 


-garment, and the conscious issuing of a divine virtue 


from Him as the result, are a testimony to the living 
unity and reciprocal influence of the divine and 
human natures in His personal consciousness; in 
which the human nature was not (as the old dog: 
matics taught) merely in a passive relation. 

2. Two miracles of healing were wrought on dis- 
eased women. Otherwise, they are mainly male suf- 
ferers who are adduced as examples of His healing 
acts. Not that other instances were wanting ; for 
the very first healing recorded by the Evangelists 
took place on a woman, Peter’s wife’s mother. Luke 
mentions some women who were dispossessed of 
devils, ch. viii. 2. But the deliverance of Mary 
Magdalene from seven devils we regard, after the 
analogy of Matt. xii. 45, as a symbolical expression 
of an essentially great conversion.—The woman with 
an issue of blood, the dead maiden: progression in 
the manifestation of suffering in the female, sex. 
That the former had been afflicted twelve years and 
the latter was twelve years old, was a coincidence 
from which rash criticism has vainly sought to ex- 
tract ground of suspicion. 

8. We term this narrative a history of victory 
over despairing unbelief. This appears in the com- 
fortless wail of the Jewish lament over the dead; in 
the circumstance that the people around the dead 
maiden laughed at the Lord, when He declared that 
she was not dead, but slept; but especially in the 
message which they sent to the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, Why troublest thou the Master any further ? 
wherein there is an evident tone of bitter and almost 
ironical unbelief. The faith of Jairus itself appears, 
at first, as only a fruit of distress, Hence it was 
subjected to a severe test, that period of deep anxiety 
during Christ’s delay while He cured the womax 
with the issue of blood. The weak germ of Juirus’ 
faith was encompassed by desponding unbelief. 
Even the faith of the sick woman struggles with the 
despondency into which a long series of disappointed 


* Meyer makes the motive to be, a desire on the part of 
Christ to repress the tendency to fanatical expectations and 
tumults concerning the Messiah, among the Jews.—Zd. 
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acts of trust in physicians had thrown her. She 
does not venture to bring her distress publicly before 
the Lord’s notice; the rather as, being ceremonially 
unclean, she had in a forbidden manner mingled 
with the crowd, and as her malady was of such a 
kind as shame would not allow her to speak of. 
Hence her faith must be brought to maturity by a 
public confession, even as that of Jairus by a season 
of delay. 

4, As Christ’s work of salvation assumed a specific 
form in many acts of blessing in favor of the male 
sex, so also Christianity has wrought immeasurable 
specific benefits for the female. Here we see, first, 
a wretched sick woman, lost in the crowd; and 
Christ delivers her not only from her sickness, but 
also from the morbid dread and fear of her feminine 
consciousness. Even shame required redemption 
and sanctification by the Spirit of truth. And so the 
female sex has been redeemed from the reproach of 
inferiority, impurity, the rude contempt of man’s 
prejudice, and the ban of self-depreciation. 

5. Reischl: “The woman was afraid; partly 
ashamed on account of the nature of her malady, 
partly disturbed by the consciousness of impropriety, 
as having, while Levitically unclean, mingled with 
the people, and even touched the great Teacher 
Himself.” In the last point she forms a contrast to 
the leper, whom the Lord Himself touched. Under 
the veil of diffidence, however, there was a touch of 
womanly boldness, which was excused by the faith 
that the touching of Christ would heal her. 

6. ‘Daughter, be of good courage, thy faith 
hath saved thee: go in peace.” Thus He blessed her 
in the same manner. as He had blessed that palsied 
man. And in fact we must connect together these 
two petitioners for help, im order that we may see 
two characteristic forms of faith in the male and in 
the female contrasted. Both applicants pressed 
through with confidence, and seized their deliverance 
almost by force: the man did it in man’s fashion, 
entering through the roof like a robber; the woman 
in woman’s fashion, as it were, like a female thief. 
But both were recognised by the Lord, as showing 
the pure spirit of confidence.” (Lanex’s Leben Jesu, 
ii. 682.) But the faith of this woman had a superadded 
conflict to maintain with her timorous natural feeling 
confronting the fearful power of prejudice. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallels.—The miracles of Christ a 
wonderful connected chain.—New life added to new 
life in the way of Christ, until the great word is ful- 
filled, Behold, I make all things new !—Christ at 
once ready to help the man who comes from the 
powerful party of His opponents.—The ruler of the 
synagogue at the feet of Jesus; or, the victory of 
the Gospel over party spirit—The triumph of Christ 
over the whole domain of sickness and death, a sign 
also of His supremacy over all natural means of 
help and human skill in healing.—Christ the Phy- 
sician of physicians (as the Preacher of preachers, 
the Teacher of teachers, the Judge of judges, the 
Prince of kings).—Christ’s divine power the sign of 
salvation to all the despondency, little faith, and un- 
belief of man.—Christ in our history the conqueror 
of all hindrances to His own work and man’s faith. 
—The woman with the issue, and the dead maiden; 
or, Christ the Helper in all suffering, whether secret 
or pvyblic.—Christ the Prince of salvation in the 








domain of secret sorrows and silent sighs.—Hearing 
and answering all the sighings of faith.—The test ta 
which the faith of the ruler and of the woman was 
subjected: 1. The element common to both: they 
were wanting in the full surrender of trust. Both 
must be set free from fear and despondency. 2. The 
difference: the spiritual ruler must retire, wait, sub- 
mit, despair of all signs for hope, and then in his de- 
spair learn to believe. He scarcely believed in the 
invigorator of the sick, and now He must believe ir 
the awakener of the dead. He must, at the same 
time, in humility yield precedence to a poor unclear 
woman, and in the case of a seeming religious im 
propriety.—The woman must come forward and con 
fess.—Even amidst the pressure of thousands the 
Lord perceives the silent and gentle touch of a single 
believer.—Internal union with Jesus high above the 
external,—The hastening and the delaying of Jesus 
sublime above the haste and delay of the world.— 
Christ purposed here to effect, not the healing of the 
sick, but the raising of the dead.—Twice (in the 
history of Lazarus too) He first yielded the point to 
death, that He might approve Himself afterwards his 
conqueror,—With the Lord the spiritual is every- 
thing, and the edification of the inner life the great 
concern.—The gradually progressive manifestation 
of Christ’s power in raising the dead, a sign and 
symbol of the great and universal resurrection. 

STARKE :—QuESNEL:—God has His own times 
and seasons; He delays and yet helps. Have pa- 
tience, and walk in the way He marks.—HEpINGER : 
—Daring wins.—QuesneEL:—Men are slow to do 
for the healing of the soul what they are ready 
enough to do for the cure of the body.—CramrEr :— 
Medicines are not to be despised, Ecclus. xxxviii. 1; 
but God does not always see fit to prosper them.— 
To use them is not displeasing to God, but ungodly 
trusting in them is.—The humility of the woman.— 
CANSTEIN:—Shame and fear would keep us back 
from Christ, but faith presses near to Him with a 
right and laudable shamelessness.—OsIaANDER :—In 
our sickness we should put our trust, not in medicine, 
but in God.—Faith is stronger than all earthly med- 
icaments.—The Lord is not ignorant what benefits 
we have received from Him, and He will demand an 
account of all the good deeds He has done to us.— 
Bibl. Wirt.:—Tempted souls think that God takes 
no care of them, but He faithfully remembers their 
case; the deeper they are in misery, the more gra- 
ciously does His compassionate eye rest upon them.— 
CanstErIn :—To acknowledge our own weakness and 
God’s power, is to speak the truth indeed.—What 
God has done for us in secret we should publicly 
speak of to His glory.—Go in peace.—HEDINGER :— 
Reason despairs at sight of death.—Iin perfect faith 
there is no fear.—QuxrsnEL:—Let us learn from 
Christ to confide only to a few elect ones the works 
of God which we have to do, that those works may not 
be thwarted.—_To sorrow in secret over our dead is 
Christian, but to howl and cry is heathenish.—He- 
DINGER :—God’s wonderful works must have devout 
and attentive witnesses: away with tumult !—/Vova 
Bibl. Tub. :—Why do ye mourn, ye parents, over 
the departure of: your children? Jesus will one day 
lay His mighty hand upon them, raise them, and 
give them back to you. 

Lisco :—The question of our Lord was designed 
to free the woman from her false fear of man.—The 
delay of help, and the message, were severe tests of 
Jairus’ faith ; but the healing of the woman strength 
ened his faith again, as did the word of Jesus, ver 
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$6.—Bravne :—-The urgency and continuance of her 
malady, the vanity of all human help, the lack of 
substance, were three steps which brought the sick 
woman to faith; and the feeblest cries of the be- 
lieving heart were understood by her Lord.—The 
Jews received this custom of lamentation from the 
Romans [Qy.: see Jer. ix. 17]. This purchased 
grief was intended to make the occasion of death 
important, to distribute the impressions of sorrow 
over many, and lighten the grief of the friends. 
Thus it was mere beathenish vanity.—ScHLErer- 
MACHER:—The more mighty love is in those who 
can help others, and, on the other hand, the more 
longing and trust there is in those who need help, 
the more good will be the result in the particular 
case, though we may not be able to show how, and 
the beginnings of cause and effect may be concealed 
from us.—It is always the case that from those whom 
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God has called to do good, many influences proceed 
which they themselves do not in the special cases 
know of. But how much more efficacious would 
charity be, if those from whom the influences pro. 
ceed did not think so much about those which they 
themselves receive !—How important it is for the 
general order of the community that we should not 
neglect our own individual personal relations !— 
Christendom has now still to press through the world 
violently with its blessings.— Although the power of 
Christ is continually entering more and more into 
the order of nature, yet that which Christianity has 
wrought in the world from its beginning is the great- 
est miracle that we know; but we must be careful 
to distinguish from it the internal miracle, which 
only those see who live in internal fellowship with 
the Redeemer.—Bavrer:—Mark how He does not 
break the bruised reed, or quench the smoking flax! 


%. The Lord’s Conflict with the envious Unbelief of His own City; His Triumph over Human Prejudice ; 


His Return to the Mountain - Villages. 


Cu. VI. 1-6. 


(Parallels: Matt. xiii. 54-58; Luke iv. 14-30.) 


1 And he went out from thence, and came’ into his own country; and his disciples 
2 follow him. And when the sabbath day was come, he began to teach in the synagogue : 


and many hearing him were astonished, 


saying, From whence hath this man these 


things? and what wisdom is this which is given unto him, that even such mighty works 
3 are wrought”® by his hands? Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother 
of James, and Joses,® and of Juda, and Simon? and are not his sisters here with us? 
4 And they were offended at him. But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without 


5 honour, but in his own country, and among his own kin, and in his own house. 


And 


he could there do no mighty work, save that he laid his hands upon a few sick folk, 
6 and healed them. And he marvelled because of their unbelief. And he went round 


about the villages, teaching. 


1 Ver. 1.—Tischendorf, épxerat, after B., C., L., A. 
2 Ver. 2.—Codd. C.*, D., 


+) va yivwvTat; B., L., yevdmevar, which Tischendorf adopts. 


3 Ver. 3.—Codd. B., D., L., Versions, Lachmann, Tischendorf, read "Iwojros; the reading "Iwa7j occurs in some cure 


eve MSS. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See the parallels on Matthew and Iuke.—As to 
Nazareth, consult Rosinson, ili. 419; Winer, Real- 
lex. ; my Leben Jesu, ii. 550. Mark’s narrative is 
not only identical with Matt. xiii, 54 seg. but also 
in its leading features with Luke iv. 16, as is mani- 
fest from the recurrence of the question, “Is not 
this Joseph’s son?” and the saying, ‘‘ A prophet,” 
etc. Notwithstanding, the points of time are so di- 
verse, and have such an interval between them, that 
we must, following Matthew and Mark, assume a 
second and later appearance in Nazareth; one, how- 
ever, which was only transitional and brief, inasmuch 
as the unbelief of the people of Nazareth remained 
the same. The special features of the narrative 
seem to belong mainly to the fornier of the two oc- 
casions. But how can a second visit of our Lord to 
Nazareth be conceivable, after he had been once re- 
jected there? The first rejection had been no better 
than a tumult. This time He visits His own city in 
quietness, and for His own repose, after the decree 
to kill Him hai gone forth from the Galilean Phari- 
sees. But, experiencing the same utter lack of 


sympathy and regard on the part of His former 
fellow-citizens, He retreated back into the surround- 
ing mountain-villages. It was the time (in the first 
year of His ministry) when He had accomplished 
the itineration of the mountains in the first Galilean 
journey, as also the second Galilean voyage over the 
sea to the farther bank; and when He was on the 
point of travelling over the towns of the valley of 
Southern Galilee, in the direction of Jerusalem. As 
He would confirm and corroborate this third and 
last Galilean preaching-journey by sending out the 
Twelve, a retreat into the mountains, and especially 
to a particular mountain, was fixed upon to precede, 
And He most probably took this occasion of visiting 
the district of Nazareth. 

Ver. 1. And He went out from thence.— 
Not merely, that is, ‘from the house of Jairus,” 
From this time forward, He ceased to have His abid 
ing residence in Capernaum, although He still as 
sembled His disciples around Him there on passing 
occasions. After the first conflict in Nazareth, Ha 
went down to Capernaum; He now designedly aban- 
dons again His permanent abode in Capernaum, with 
out formally giving up His residence there. 

Ver. 2, He began to teach.—This does no! 


CHAP. VI. 1-6. 
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mean His first entrance and its result; it rather re- 
fers to the interruption that soon followed. —That 
even such mighty works are wrought by His 
hands.—The iva is characteristic. They regard the 
doctrine of Christ merely as a secret doctrine, which 
was intended to be the medium or instrument for the 
ultimate end of working miracles. And they envi- 
ously assume that this mysterious doctrine must have 
been entrusted to him by some one in a suspicious 
manner, Hence the emphasis laid upon the hands 
(laying on of hands, touching, etc.), as the method 
of performing the miracle. The working hands of 
the carpenter, they would say ; as appears from what 
comes next, 

Ver. 8. Is not this the carpenter ?—Accord- 
ing to the custom of the Jewish people, even the 
Rabbis learned some handicraft. We have the ex- 
ample of the Apostle Paul: see Lightfoot, Schéttgen. 
But Justin Martyr (contr. Tryph.) has the tradition, 
that Jesus made ploughs and the like. ‘ Whether 
with an ideal allusion, so that they became in His 
hands symbols, as Lange (Leben Jesu, ii. p. 154) 
thinks, may very properly be left to fancy.” Meyer. 
That Jesus regarded with a symbolizing mind and 
interpretation the toil of the fisherman, the fall of 
the sparrow from the housetop, the play of the 
children in the market-place—all this is not matter 
of mere fancy. But there is a kind of fancy, which 
men call inductive proof. It is represented, further, 
as a mere airy and baseless notion, to suppose that 
the brethren of Jesus would hardly have suffered 
Him to work much, because they saw in Him the 
glory of Israel. And yet it is not an airy and base- 
Jess notion, that His brethren early sought to deliver 
Him from the machinations of His enemies. What 
really deserves to be called fancy in the theological 
domain, is that aggregation of myth and anecdote 
which the scholastic learning of the present day so 
much abounds in. 

No dogmatic importance can be attached (with 
Bauer and others) to the omission of “the carpen- 
ter’s son,” which Matthew has; since the expres- 
sion, “the carpenter,” is only a stronger declaration 
of the same thing. But the former expression would 
not oceur to the people of Nazareth, since they 
spoke from recent observation or past remembrances. 
In this way, the position of Jesus was referred back to, 
or identified with, Joseph’s. And it is obvious to sup- 
pose that Joseph had long before (between the twelfth 
year and the thirtieth of the Lord’s life) gone off the 
scene, As réxrwy has primarily a general meaning, 
and signifies any artisan, some, following Justin, 
have thought it signified here a maker of carriages, 
etc.; while others have interpreted into “smith.” 
But smith in the New Testament is 6 xaAxevs, and 
réxtwy is specifically a faber lignarius. Whether 
workmanship in wood was distributed into various 
kinds of handiwork, is a question not settled.—The 
brother of James.—As to the brethren of the 
Lord, comp. on Matthew. The apocryphal tradition 
adds to the four brethren, two sisters of our Lord: 
Esther and Tamar or Martha, Romanist expositors 
have, without reason, or for reasons well known, 
made these the sisters of His mother. These sis- 
ters seem to have been married in Nazareth; and 
therefore did not accompany the migration of Mary’s 
family to Capernaum, 

Ver. 4. Among his own kin.—Naturally, the 
immediate dependants and followers of Jesus stood 
related in manifold ways to the people of Nazareth. 
Christ does not say that His own house remained 


unbelieving, in the common sense of the term. But 
that there were restrictions of faith to Le overcome 
even in this circle, springing from too great famik 
iarity, is proved not only by the history of the LorJ’a 
brethren, but also by that of His mother. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on Matthew.—This narrative exhibits to wi 
the narrow, netty, bigoted, envious unbelief, which 
was unable to apprehend and understand the Divinely 
great in its human nearness and familiarity ; and this 
makes the section a most striking example of unbe- 
lief, as it confronts and embarrasses the Lord. It is 
the unconscious self-condemnation and self-contempt 
of the spirit which, alienated from God, and sunk 
into the lowest level, cannot appreciate the prophet 
that has arisen in its own city. In our Lord’s expe 
rience of this kind of unbelief,—to which a prophet 
is nowhere less esteemed than in his own country, 
and among his own kin,—we have fore-written for us 
a long chapter of the history of the world and of 
the Church. The history of Monophysitism, on the 
one hand, and of Nestorianism and Rationalism, on 
the other, may be referred to this principle. The 
prejudice of the base nature, that out of Nazareth, 
in the immediate neighborhood, from our own home, 
and finally out of humanity itself, nothing good can 
come, led to all those systems in succession which, 
on the one hand, dehwmanize the God-man, and, on 
the other, wndezfy Him. But when we say that 
Christ celebrated His triumph over this unbelief of 
envious prejudice and of human self-depreciation, 
we do not thereby assert that He removed that un- 
belief in anything like a magical manner. He tri- 
umphed over it rather by leaving it alone, by going 
on His way, and by performing His miracles in the 
neighborhood around. He drew round the pestilent 
prejudice a circle of divine manifestations, like a be- 
sieger. The honor paid to the Divine, which from - 
all sides reacts upon this centre of prejudice, and 
leads back the homeborn, with acclamation and 
celebrity on all hands, to his home again—that is 
His final triumph over Nazareth, over Judaism, over 
humanity. 

2. And He could there.—This does not ex- 
press inability in itself; but, as Theophylact rightly 
observed, it indicates the absence of the ethical con- 
ditions on which the miracles of Jesus depended. 
His miraculous power was not magical; but an ethi- 
cal influence which required and presupposed faith. 
It is true that Christ also creates faith; but then 
that presupposes the felt need of faith. It is true 
that He excites that feeling also; but then that pre- 
supposes susceptibility, and the capacity of recep- 
tion. And if this likewise is awakened by Him, it 
further presupposes sincerity, and a certain devotion 
which could not become hardened through evil 
motives into the always evil act of the heart of un- 
belief. The Evangelist further shows us that Jesus 
wrought miracles, even in this circle, according to 
the slender measure of faith there was; for he adds 
the observation, that He laid His hands upon a few 
sick folk, and healed them. Thus, he distinguishes 
from these lower miraculous works, the zreat mani- 
festations of His wonder-working power ; these latter 
could have and should have no demonstration under 
such circumstances. The cordition on which the 
miraculous power of Christ was suspended was the 
reflection and copy of the conditions upon which the 
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divine omnipotence, in love wisdom and righteous- 
ness, deals with the freedom of the world of spirits. 

8. And He marvelled.—Fritzsche: ‘' @avua Cor 
(they wondered at Him, on account of their unbe- 
lief), following only two cursive MSS. : manifest error 
of copyist.” Meyer: Stress has with great propriety 
been laid upon the contrast between the wondering 
of our Lord at the faith of the Gentile centurion, 
and His wondering at the unbelief of His own 
countrymen, who had #9 long been witnesses of His 
divine life. Jesus does not marvel at other human 
things generally; but He does marvel, on the one 
hand, at faith, when it overcomes in its grandeur all 
human traditional hindrances, and, on the other, at 
unbelief, when it can, in the face of multitudes of 
divine manifestations, and under the daily view of 
the opened heavens, harden itself into the pitiful ac- 
eeptance of dead traditional prejudices. The former 
wondering might, humanly speaking, elevate and 
strengthen Himself; the latter, on the other hand, 
grieve and restrain His divine Spirit. He hastens 
away from the sphere of such spiritual evils, that He 
may in the distance unloose those spiritual breezes 
that shall dissipate them all. The Accusative (dé 
thv), ‘‘on account of their unbelief,” makes His 
astonishment all the more emphatic. It was hard 
for Him to reconcile Himself to this seemingly un- 
conquerable dulness and limitation. 

4, The history of Nazareth has been repeated on 
a large scale in the history of Israel. Israel, as a 
whole, also made the nearness of Jesus, His external 
“not being afar off,” an occasion of unbelief and fall. 
This temptation, resulting from the constant behold- 
ing of the Holy One with common eyes, was pointed 
to in Deut. xxx. 14, according to Paul’s interpreta- 
tion of it in Rom. x. 8. It is the temptation which 
besets the intimates and fellow-citizens of chosen 
spirits and great geniuses ; which besets theologians 
in the daily study and service of the truths of rev- 
elation, ministers in their commerce with the ordi- 
. nances of grace, and all the lesser officers of the 
house of God in their habitual contact with the ex- 
ternals of divine things. It is the temptation also 
of ancient towns and churches, which have enjoyed 
exalted privileges, and indeed of the whole Church 
itself. ‘When the Son of man cometh, shall He 
find faith on the earth?” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallel passages of Matthew and 
Luke.—Jesus was renounced by His own city, both 
at the beginning and at the end of His Galilean 
labors: or, the stiffneckedness of prejudice, which is 
bound to the lower and earthly sense by a thousand 
bonds (envy, cowardice, indolence, self-delusion, dis- 
sipation, slavish sympathies and antipathies, etc.). 
—How far was Jesus actually of Nazareth, how far 
not?—No man is altogether of the place where he 
was born or brought up: 1. He is so in his deri- 
vation, but not in his individuality; 2. he is so in his 
outward lot, but not in his personal endowments; 8. 
he is so in his external training, but not in his inter- 
nal education; 4. he is so in his human relationship 
and acquaintance, but not in his highest relations; 5. 
he is so in the petty events of life, but not in his 
greater fortunes ; 6. he is so in his immediate calling, 
pot in his highest vocation and destiny.—Christ an 
alien, and yet at home, in His own city; both in an 
infinite measure: every man the same in his own de- 
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gree.—The error of the men of Nazare*h concerning 
the coming of Christ: I. They forgot that He waa 
of Bethlehem; 2. they did not know that He waa 
from heaven.—The double origin and the double 
home of Christ: 1. An original contrast in Him; 2 
an analogous contrast in every man’s life below.—~ 
How Christ victoriously contends with the unbelief 
of: prejudice among His own countrymen: 1. Pre 
judice everywhere opposes Him; and that, a. in an 
impure and gross apprehension of His dignity, as of - 
a ‘magical secret doctrine and art; 6. in the reckon- 
ing up of all His earthly relationships, in order to 
urge them to the disparagement of His heavenly 
dignity; c. in a slavish community of envious and 
low judgment upon His life. 2. How the Lord lays 
hold of and overcomes this prejudice: a. He refers 
it all to a universal fact, which they might afterwards 
reflect upon (a prophet is not without honor, etc.) ; 
b. He does not forget, but heals, the few who needed 
and were susceptible of help among His scorners ; 
c. He gathers up His influences, and withdraws; d. 
and He causes the light of His presence to shine 
brightly throughout the whole district around.—How 
the Lord surrounds the places which exhibit a cor- 
rupted prejudice against Him with the fiery circles 
of His divine deeds, in order to subdue them.—The 
Lord’s not being able in Nazareth, an expression of 
the divine freedom as over against the abuse of 
human freedom.—The Lord’s impotence a testimony 
to His perfect power and ability: 1. Of the divine 
power of His love (patience) ; 2. of the divine skill 
of His love (wisdom).—The sacred conditiovality and 
free self-limiting power of Christ.—The omnipotence 
of God is not lessened, but glorified as spiritual 
power, by the fact that it conditions itself in love, 
wisdom, and righteousness.—To the man who had 
lost himself, and become to himself an object of 
contempt, the Lord brings back again his life.— 
Christ is both far off and nigh at hand, in order to 
overcome the stolid, careless minds of those who are 
bent on this world.—Christ’s retirement among the 
villages ; or, the loftiness of the Gospel in its hu- 
mility.—Christ’s own city, the old and the new: 1. 
Poor Nazareth, which rejects Him; 2. the great city 
of God in heaven and upon earth, in ten thousand 
places, which glorifies Him.—Nazareth a symbol of 
multitudes of streets and places rendered desolate 
by spiritual guilt—How the Lord’s love with holy 
tenderness encircles His poor land and people. 
SrarkE:—Masus:—The unreasonableness and 
wickedness of our countrymen should never restrain 
us in the performance of our duty, or cause us to 
forget any of our obligations to them.—Wov. Bibl. 
Tub. :-—Birth, lineage, and descent are far from mak- 
ing a man a Christian ; they often rather, on account 
of prejudices, are the greatest hindrances to Chris- 
tianity.—QursNEL :—Wicked men often admire and 
magnify gifted preachers; but they are never with- 
out some excuse or other for not obeying their in- 
structions.—It is common enough for those who 
would defeat the force of a sermon, to exalt them- 
selves above the preacher.—When we entertain our- 
selves with a thousand strange matters that have no 
connection with spiritual profit, the power of the di- 
vine word is lost.—CansreIn :—He who built heaven 
and earth became, m His humbled condition upon 
earth, a carpenter.—Christ honored and sanctified 
all honorable human employments aud handiwork.— 
QuesneL :—Christ’s humiliation has been to many 
a stone of stumbling and an occasion of falling; 
while it was most essentially necessary to our extexna} 
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exaltation.—Hepincer:—What is there that can 
grieve the Christian teacher beyond contempt and 
evil frsits ?—Christ’s exampe is a most mighty con- 
solation.— Nova Bibl. Tub. :—Thou complainest that 
God saves thee not, and dost not reflect that thou 
¥ thyself hast bound His hands.—QuxsneL :—The un- 
telief of a whole people does not hinder the mercy 
cf God from extending to the small number of the 
righteous who are found amongst them.—BRaunE :— 
Faith, which in its nature is receptive love, alone 
makes us partakers of the grace of God, which is 
tmparting love. 

SCHLEIERMACHER :—We find this (that a prophet 
is without honor in his own country) true among 
men, even as we sometimes find the contrary of it 
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true. When any one is distinguished beyond other: 
in any particular, his fellow-townsmen take pride in 
him, their vanity being flattered. Yet the contrary 
is not arbitrary, but usually dependent on the earlier 
or later period, and various spiritual or woridly in- 
fluences. (The prophets killed, and the sepulchres 
of the prophets garnished.)—Much impressive truth 
is lost upon men, because they do not so much ro 
gard the matter as the source from which it comes, 
—Christ has as much cause to marvel at the unbelief 
of the present time, as He had to marvel in His own 
time. — Gossner, on ver. 4:—A warning to all 
preachers who do not like to leave their own home, 
kin, and country.—Nothing more outrages God’s 
goodness than unbelief or rejection of it. 


SIXTH SECTION. 


CONFLICT OF JESUS WITH HEROD. THE CALL AND MISSION OF THE TWELVE APOS 


TLES. 


THE BEHEADING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF JESUS 


INTO THE WILDERNESS, AND THE MIRACULOUS FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND, 


Onarrer VI. 7-44. 


1. The Calling and Mission of the Twelve. Cu. VI. 7-13. 
(Parallels: Matt. x. 1, 7, 9-11, 13; Luke ix. 1-6.) 


7 And he called unto him the twelve, and began to send them forth by two and two. 
8 and gave them power over unclean spirits; And commanded them that they should 
take nothing for theor journey, save a staff only; no scrip, no bread, no money in their 


9,10 purse [girdle]: But de shod with sandals; and not put on! two coats. 


And he said 


unto them, In what place soever ye enter into an house, there abide till ye depart from 
11 that place. And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear you,’ when ye depart thence, 


shake off the dust under your feet for a testimony against them. 


Verily I say unto 


you, It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of judgment than 


12,13 for that city. And they went out, and preached that men should repent. 


And 


they cast out many devils, and anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed *hem. 


1 Ver. 9.—The best reading is évdvoyjade (A., O., D., E., &c.), which Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, ané othera 


adopt. 
A Ver. 11.—Tischendorf, after B., L., A., &c.: 


importance of Codd., and is the more difficult reading. “Verily,” &c., wanting in B., 


Matt. x. 15. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, Compare on the parallel passages of Matt. x. 
and Luke ix.—It has been already observed, on Mark 
iii, 13-19, that he distinguishes the separation of the 
Twelve from their first mission: Luke does the same, 
while Matthew combines their call and mission in 
one. The two events are indeed one, as Matthew 
records them, in this respect, that the separation 
took place with reference to an appointment of duty 
which then immediately impended. But they are 
distinguished by this, that the election occurred in 
the solitude of the mountain-range (hence Mark and 
Luke place them on a mountain, the latter connect- 
ing with. the event the Sermon on the Mount; 
while the mission, on the other hand, occurred at the 
peginning of the third preaching-journey, on which 
our Lord passed through the sea-towns of Galilee, as 
we are told by Matthew. But, since the calling of 





The change in the construction, or the direct quotation of this command, makes it more emphatic. 
ds av témos py dSéEnTat unde axovowow vpov. Preferable in re-ard to 


C., D., L., A. Probably tak«n from 


the Twelve, between the Sermon on the Mount and 
the passage to Gadara (the second Galilean journey), 
was only as yet a preparatory vocation, we must 
make a distinction between a general-separation of 
the narrower circle of disciples and that calling of 
the Twelve on the mountain which briefly preceded 
their sending forth in the valley, during the first year 
of Curist’s ministry. Now it is peculiar to Mark that he 
gives prominence only to the most essential pointe 
of the mission ; that he records it as the beginning 
of the apostolical missions (ver. 7), and as a mission 
in pairs; that he lays emphasis exclusively upon the 
power given over unclean spirits (not that of bealing 
the sick), in harmony with his fundamental point of 
view, and that to him this involved at the sam tim, 
the preaching of the kingdom; that he most rr/ irely 
gives the Lord’s injunctions touching their sy if. cher 
shoes, and their clothing; and that he fina) 5 s2akes 
allusion to the anointing the sick with oil, in its re 
lation to the work of the Apostles—here mentioning 
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fhe &ck, who had been previously omitted. Mark’s 
more limited account of the instructions given to the 
Apostles in comparison with that given by Matthew, 
Is to be explained by the fact, that he has this first 
mission exclusively in view; while Matthew com- 
bines it with all subsequent missions, and conse- 
gy ently presents it in its ideal meaning. 

Ver. 8. Save a staff only.—Meyer insists that 
there is here a discrepancy between Mark, on the one 
hand, and Matthew and Luke, on the other—to be 
explained, as it regards the two latter, by exaggera- 
tion. (Comp., on the contrary, Eprarp, p. 382; 
Lanex, Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 712.) They were to go 
forth with their staff, as they had it at the time; but 
they were not to seek one carefully, or make it a 
condition of their travelling. And thus it becomes 
no more in Mark than a rather more precise state- 
ment of the meaning of Matthew and Luke. The 
sasae may be said of the permission to take sandals, 
in opposition to the prohibition of the trodnuara, 
or travelling shoes proper, in Matthew. So the in- 
junction not to put on two coats (in change), is only 
another form of the injunction not to have two gar- 
ments. The fundamental idea is this, that they were 
to go forth with the slightest provision, and in de- 
pendence upon being provided for by the way. 
Gfrérer and Baur see in Mark’s expressions only in- 
tentional qualifications and softenings. We find in 
them no other than a more express view of their 
pilgrim-state, burdened with the least possible incum- 
brance, and as free as might be from all care. 

Ver. 11. For a testimony against them.— 
As a symbolical, but to an Israelite perfectly intel- 
ligible, declaration, that they were excommunicated, 
—‘‘no better than heathen.” 

Ver. 12, Preached, that men should repent 
(tva).—They not only preached the doctrine of re- 
pentance, amongst other articles of doctrine; but 
their whole preaching had for its end the producing 
of penitence, and change of mind. 

Ver. 18. And anointed with oil.—Oil was 
generally a very important medicament among the 
Orientals, according to Lightfoot and others, Here 
it is simply a symbolical medium of the miraculous 
work ; just as the application of the spittle was (ch. 
vili. 23; John ix. 6), on the part of the Lord Him- 
self. Meyer does well to contend against the sup- 
position that the oil was applied as a natural means 
of cure (Baur, Weisse), or that it was used as a mere 
symbol (Theophylact, Beza, etc.),—not to mention 
other still less tenable notions. He is not right, 
however, in altogether detaching the symbolical 
significance from the medium. It is a fact, that the 
Old Testament anointing with oil preceded, as a 
symbol, the New Testament bestowment of the 
Spirit; and that it re-appears in the Catholic church, 
where the real impartation of the Spirit is wanting. 
Hence, it may be assumed that for the disciples, who 
could not like the Lord Himself awaken faith, it was 
appropriate to appoint such a medium for their mira- 
culous power as would be at the same time a sym- 
bolical sign of the impartation of the Spirit, and the 
energy that awakens faith. Thus the anointing was 
a symbol of the bestowment of the Spirit as the 
preliminary condition of healing ; consequently, not 
of the divine mercy (Theophylact), the healing virtue 
of which was symbolized by balsam, or of the divine 
regeneration (Euthym. Zigabenus), the symbol of 
which was water. The anointing with oil, which 
James prescribed to the elders in their ministry for 
the sick (ch. v. 14) appears, on the otter hand, to 








have been a blending of. the natural means of healt¥ 
with the saving energy of prayer as symbolized by it 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallel passages of Matthew and 
Luke. 

2. The sending of the Apostles by two and two. 
—According to Grotius, with allusion to the Old 
Testament law concerning witnesses ad plenam test 
moni fidem. But also for mutual complement, and 
encouragement, and strengthening. We have, ac 
cordingly, six special embassages: six was the num- 
ber of labor and toil. The twelve missions of the 
individual Apostles were as yet only in the prospect. 

3. We need only suggest here, that the New 
Testament anointing with oil—even that later one 
which James prescribed to the elders in their care 
of the sick—forms a perfect contrast to the extreme 
unction of the Romish Church. To us, this eccle- 
siastical anointing seems no other than an uncon- 
scious admission, on the part of the ceremonial 
church, that it had yet to bestow on its dying member 
the real communication of the Holy Spirit, whose 
type the oil was. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The first sending of the Apostles abroad into the 
world may also be likened to the little seed-corn.— 
He began to send: the end of His sending is the 
end of the world.—The mission of the Apostles by 
two and two, in its significance for the Church: 1. 
As to ecclesiastical office, 2. as to the people.-—The 
blessing of the mutual help of laborers in the king- 
dom of God.—The embarrassments, dangers, and 
disgraces which so often follow a too early isolation 
in office, and in the religious life generally.—Chris- 
tianity in life and office is a discipline of unenvying 
brotherly love-—The messengers and pilgrims of 
Christ not without needs, but without anxious needs. 
—The world loses, amidst its external equipments 
and means of resource, the internal end of life: the 
servants of the Gospel obtain, while they supremely 
regard the end, all the other equipments and re- 
sources.—The destruction of the kingdom of Satan, 
and the abolition of his power, is the great task of 
Christ’s servants, after the example and in the 
strength of their Lord—The shaking the dust from 
their feet is in its kind a Christian martyrdom to 
the disciples of Jesus (a testimony in suffering).— 
The anointing with oil; or, how the miracles of the 
kingdom of Christ have leaned upon the marvellous 
powers of the kingdom of nature.—The kingdom of 
the Son attaches itself to the kingdom of the Father 
in the great whole as well as in individual things.— 
Those bound by Satan, and the sick, are everlasting 
tokens of the need of Christ and His messengers. 

Srarke:—This authorization a demonstration of 
the divinity of Christ.—The ministers of the Gospel 
should be one and. united.—Quzsner :—Ambition 
and avarice perilous things to the preacher and his 
work.—OsIANDER:—Ministers should be satisfied, 
though they do not at once have all advantages they 
could desire, and things at their will.—Gxrriacn :—- 
On account of their weakness, the Lord does not 
send His disciples alone. Laborers in the Lord’s 
harvest should look round for helpers in their work. 
—ScHLEIERMACHER :—The Lord’s direction in regard 


CHAP. VI. 14-29. 





to the equipments of the Apostles no literal rule [he 
refers to the cloak of Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 13], but a rule 
of wisdom.—If the provision of all these external 
things is so great as to rob us of a portion of our 
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true strength, they are no real advantage, but tend 
rather to impair our usefulness and peace.—-Bausn. 
—They were not to act as if they thought the 
might force men to hear. 





2. Beheading of John the Baptist. Vers. 14-29. 


(Parallels: Matt. xiv. 1-12; Luke ix. 7-9.) 


14 And king Herod heard of him; (for his name was spread abroad;) and he said, 
That John the Baptist was risen from the dead, and therefore mighty works do show 
forth themselves [miraculous powers work] in him. Others said, That it is Elias. 
And others said, That it is a prophet, or as one of the prophets. But when Herod 
heard thereof, he said, It is John, whom I beheaded :? he is risen from the dead. For 
Herod himself had sent forth and laid hold upon John, and bound him in prison for 
Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife; for he had married her. For John had said 
unto Herod, It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife. Therefore Herodiag 
had a quarrel against him, and would have killed him; but she could not: For Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was a just man and an holy, and observed [protected] 
him ; and when he heard him, he did many things,” and heard him gladly. And when 
a convenient [favorable] day was come, that Herod, on his birth-day, made a supper to 
his lords, high captains, and chief estates of Galilee: And when the daughter of the 
said Herodias came in, and danced, and pleased Herod,* and them that sat with him, 
the king said unto the damsel, Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, and I will give ¢ thee. 
And he sware unto her, Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I will give i thee, unto the 
half of my kingdom. And she went forth, and said unto her mother, What sball 1 
ask? And she said, The head of John the Baptist. And she came in straightway 
with haste unto the king, and asked, saying, I will that thou give me, by and. by [im- 
mediately| in a charger, the head of John the Baptist. And the king was exceeding 
sorry; yet for his oath’s sake, and for their sakes which sat with him, he would not re- 
27 ject her. And immediately the king sent an executioner, and commanded his head to 
28 be brought: and he went and beheaded him in the prison, And brought his head ma 
29 charger, and gave it to the damsel; and the damsel gave it to her mother. And when 
his disciples heard of a, they came and took up his corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 


15 
16 
17 


18 
19 


21 
22 


23 
24 
25 


26 


1 Ver. 16.—The reading which drops éorw, airés (B., D., L., A., &c.), is strongly authenticated; but the omission is 
explained here by the similarity of otros and avrés.—The omission of é« vexpov (Tischendorf, after B., D., L., A.) is not 
sufficiently supported. : Aik : 

2 Ver. 20.—-The reading moAAa Hmdpe (“ was often in doubt’’) has B., L. in its favor. So Ewald and Meyer. But it 
is probably a modification of the strong moAAa émoiet. 

8 Ver. 22.—Ynstead of the Participle cai apecdons, the Codd. B., C.*, L., and others read npecev, and afterwards ele 
8% 6 Bao. This construction loses the emphatic preparation of the words: ‘(Then the king said unto the maiden.” But 
the Greek construction of the Recepta may seem to be simply a softening of the text. 


Matthew. He is moreover very circumstantial in de 


EXECETIOAL AND ORITICAL. 


See on the parallel passages of Matthew and 
Luke.—The time of this occurrence was the return 
of Jesus from the Feast of Purim at Jerusalem, in 
the year 781; that is, in the second year of His 
ministry. On His return from this feast, the dis- 
ciples were once more gathered round Him at the 
Sea of Galilee. It is peculiar to Mark, that he con- 
nects the suspicious observation of Herod Antipas 
(see Matthew) with the work of ‘Christ as extended 
by the twelve Apostles. And this is quite natural ; 
since the fame of Jesus was not only extraordinarily 
increased by their means, but also invested with the 
semblance of a political import. With regard to 
Herod’s judgment. of Jesus, Mark is more distinct 
than Luke: in exhibiting the relation in which Jesus 
stood to the Baptist, ke is more distinct than 





tailing the binding of John, the favorable crisis for 
Herodias, Herod’s promise to the dancer, the scheme 
concerted between mother and daughter, the daring 
urgency of the latter, and other similar traits. But 
he omits the circumstance, that the disciples of Jobn 
carried intelligence of the event to the Lord. 

Ver. 14. King Herod.—The BaciAcvs in the an- 
cient and wide sense. Matthew and Luke say more 
precisely, the tetrarch (here equivalent to prince). 
Starke: “Luke calls him, after the manner of the 
Romans, a tetrarch; Mark, after the manner of the 
Jews, a king.”"—Heard.—That is, that the discipleg 
of Jesus preached and performed such miraclea 
(Meyer), and that Jesus sent them forth. Hence 
what follows: for His name was spread abroad. 
Therefore, not (according to Grotius and others), he 
heard the name of Jesus.—John the Baptist — 
‘O Banri(wy, substantively. Yet, perhaps, hinting au 
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avoidance of the acknowledgment of his authority.* 
According to Luke, others declared that John was 
risen from the dead, and Herod was troubled at it. 
But the apparent contradiction is solved by our as- 
suming that the idea was introduced by the courtiers, 
and that Herod, after slight hesitation, entered into 
their views with hypocritical superstitious policy (Le- 
ben Jesu, ii. 2). The expression might then be re- 
garded as blending in itself a secret political meaning 
and a more popular one. According to the former 
it says, Tis new movement proceeds from the execu- 
tion of John the Baptist; and if John was politically 
dangerous, the appearance of Jesus with His twelve 
Apostles is tenfold more so. Yet, at the same time, 
the expression might have been employed, in order 
to burden the conscience of the king and the people 
in reference to the execution of John.—Therefore 
mighty works do show forth themselves in 
him.—John had wrought no miracle; and the prince 
seems to have made this his excuse, the high legitima- 
tion of a prophet having been wanting to the Bap- 
tist. Now, in his new form, said the theologizing 
king, it is seen that he is actually a prophet; the 
miraculous powers at length manifest themselves in 
him. 

Ver. 15. As one of the prophets.—That is, 
of the old prophets, even if not se great as Elias. 
It is manifest, first, that the opinions which then 
prevailed concerning the Person of Jesus, agreed in 
a certain acknowledgment of His higher mission ; 
secondly, they differed in regard to the more specific 
definition of His dignity; thirdly, they presented a 
descending scale of lessening honor paid to Him, 
starting from a point below the primary recognition 
that He was the Messiah. And thus they mark the 
time when the persecution of Jesus was beginning, 
although the people generally were, in a narrower 
sense, entirely absorbed with His works and words. 
Matthew introduces this index of public opinion in 
connection with another event, which, however, falls 
within the same year of persecutions, ch. xvi. 14; 
and now this wavering judgment has become the 
popular ery. 

Ver. 16. Whom I beheaded.—Meyer: “’Eyé 
has the emphasis of a guilty conscience.” ‘ Mark 
the urgent expression of confident assurance which 
the terrified man utters: This is he; he is risen.” 

Ver. 20, For Herod feared John.—Seeming 
discrepancy when compared with Matthew, as Meyer 
here and always urges. Compare, on the contrary, 
EBrarpD, p. 884; Lanez, Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 783. 
The 6<Acw often indicates, in the New Testament, 
the natural willing in its weakness, the fain would, 
which, however, does not involve necessarily the full 
and perfect purpose of the will. Matthew, in his 
exhibition of the feeble, vacillating Herod, at the 
same time has in view his position on the side of 
Herodias as in opposition to the people; while Mark 
has in view his position on the side of the people in 
opposition to the thoroughly decided and resolute 
Herodias (see Macbeth).—And observed him, or 
kept him.—Not, esteemed him highly (as Erasrius 
and others, with De Wette, contend), but he protected 
him a long time against’ the attempts of Herodias 
(as Grotius and Meyer). And this, at the same time, 
teveals the vacillation of the man, since, as prince, 
Herod might have set John free, ‘‘Herodias was 
instigated partly by revenge, but partly by fear that 
her present husband might, in consequence of the 


* He whom men call John the Baptist, 7. e.—Zd. 








THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 





exhortations of the Baptist, repent of his sin, and 
separate from her.” Beda. 

Ver. 21. And when a convenient day was 
come; that is, favorable for Herodias.—Grotius 
“ Opportuna insidiatrici, que vino, amore et adula 
torum conspiratione facile sperabat impelli posse nw 
tantem mariti, animum.”—Lords, high captains, 
and chief estates.—The first two classes aro aer- 
vants of the state, civil and military officials; the 
third includes the great men of the land generally. 

Ver. 22. The king said unto the damsel.— 
The antithesis between “king and damsel” gives 
emphasis to his wicked folly—To the half of my 
kingdom.—Starke: “This was a grand imitation of 
the great Ahasuerus ; but in one without the supreme 
power, it was idle and boastful enough.” 

Ver. 25. I will that thou give me, by and 
by-—Strong emphasis, in the @¢Aw iva, ‘“* Observe 
the boldness of the malignant girl.” Meyer. 

Ver. 26. Would not reject her.—’Aéereiy, to 
make anything an &@eroy, illegal: therefore, to make 
invalid, or abolish, a decree, ordinance, covenant, or 
oath ; and, in reference to persons, it means to de- 
prive of a legal claim, or declare one unjustified : 
henee it involves the notion of humiliating, the 7e- 
pudiare, But the translation to “‘ suffer her to ask 
in vain,” is much too weak. 

Ver. 27. An executioner, orexovAdtopa: one 
of his body-guard.—“ To them was committed the 
execution of capital sentences (Senrca, De Ira, i. 16, 
Wetstein).” Meyer. 

Ver. 28. And the damsel gave it to her 
mother.—Salome, the dancer, afterwards married 
her father’s brother, the tetrarch Philip. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAU. 


1. See on the parallel passages in Matthew and 
Luke. 

2. The institution of the apostolate, and the mis- 
sion of the Apostles, were like a revelation of aveng- 
ing spirits to worldly policy and despotism, cowardly 
and superstitious, suspicious and fearful from the be- 
ginning. 

8. Herod a forerunner and confederate of Pilate. 
in this, that he acknowledged the innocence and 
dignity of John, and yet had not the courage to set 
him free. He is also like Pilate in the vacillation 
of his weak character. 

4, The opinions of those who surrounded Herod 
were like the verdicts of the great world concerning 
Christianity. 

5. Herodias a typical character: woman in the 
demoniac grandeur of wickedness—the opposite of 
Mary. The New Testament Jezebel, as Herod is the 
New Testament Ahab. Herodias, the murderess of 
the greatest prophet, with whom the old covenant 
ended; Mary, the mother of the Lord, in whom the 
new covenant is sealed. 

6. The intriguing woman, the courtezan in the 
royal court, an historical symbol. So also the dancer, 
and the vain festivity, and the sympathies of pride 
and presumption. 

7. One sample of the influences of Grecian hab- 
its, as introduced into Palestine and spread there by 
the Herodians. Doubtless this influence could not 
but serve to efface the limits between Judaism and 
heathenism; but the true reconciliation between 
Greece and the theocracy could be effected only by 
Christianity. 


CHAP. VI. 30-44. 


BY 


a, ee eee 


8. The oath, and the word of honor, and the 
honorable deeds of the worldly-minded great, as they 
often clash with the eternal laws of God. In the 
godless oath there is a real and essential nullity ; for 
God cannot be the avenger of a broken vow which 
was in itself impious. ‘‘But the breach of an un- 
godly oath demands an open confession.” Gerlach. 
‘ Werod should have said, Thow askest of me more 
than my kingdom, for what shall it profit a man?” 
etc. 

9. Fearful contrasts, in which are reflected the 
satanic powers of wickedness: the head of the 
greatest preacher of repentance in the ancient world 
made a fee by an Israelite prince to a little Greek 
dancer at the court (a Jewess, who dances after the 
Greek fashion at the Israelite court); Christ, the 
’ Messiah of the Jews, betrayed by the kiss of a dis- 
ciple to the hierarchy, condemned and given over to 
the Gentiles by the high-priests and the priesthood 
in Zion. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke, 
and also the Reflections above.—Christ, with His 
twelve Apostles, described as John the Baptist risen 
from the dead: 1. How far this was a gross error, 
composed of a mixture of guilty conscience, supersti- 
tion, policy, cunning, ignorance, and blindness; 2. 
how far, in another sense, a great truth, in which the 
living law of the kingdom of God found expression 
(ineffaceableness, growth, progress, consummation, 
“the blood of the martyrs, the seed of the Church”). 
—The internal conflict of Herod and Pilate: 1. Simi- 
larities: impotent striving, long delay, critical sus- 
pense, shameful surrender. 2. Differences: a Jew, 
a Gentile; Herodias in the one case, the warning 
devout woman in the other; the people against the 
evil deed, the people in favor of it.—John the Bap- 
tist dignified and self-consistent as the great, heroic 
preacher of repentance: 1. Confronting the prince 
of the land, Herod ; 2. in prison, and with the fear of 
death before_his eyes.—The good impressions, which 
Herod had lost: therefore, 1. He continued in the 
ain; 2. in vacillation between the right and wrong; 
8. in self-deception; 4. under the power of temptation. 
—tThe conflict between good living and living good. 
—tThe convenient season ; or, the feasts and banquets 
of the world, and those of the kingdom of God.— 








The world’s estimate of the value of things: the 
head of a prophet of less importance than a dance; 
a blasphemous, drunken oath more sacred than the 
eternal law of God.—How the weak and wavering 
characters, whilst they delay, are overcome by the 
bold and daring conduct of those who are resolute in 
their wickedness.—The judgment which followed the 
beheading of the Baptist: pierced conscience, ‘urther 
guilt touching Jesus, a death of misery.—The fright 
ful abandonment by the Spirit, which, in the great 
world, may cloak itself under the disguise of bril- 
liance and vigor of spirit.—The fidelity and troubles 
of the disciples of John figurative of the troubles 
of faith as held bound in legality: 1. The heroie 
courage with which they buried their master; 2. the 
lack of believing courage to attach themselves to 
Jesus, 

SrarKE :—Even the great of this world have al- 
ways been excited and moved by the Gospel of 
Christ.—QuxEsNnEL :—The sinner has no peace when 
he would seek it; because he rejected it when it 
was offered him by God.—Hepincer:—The judg- 
ments of this world are always out of square when 
they deal with spiritual +hings; therefore, dear fel- 
low-Christian, inquire not about them.—Public teach- 
ers should without fear rebuke the sins and blasphe. 
mies eyen of the great; they may rely, in doing so, 
on the Divine help.—Lanex :—O ye court-preachers, 
learn of John what your duty is: he was no court. 
preacher, and yet he bore fearless testimony to the 
truth.—Hrpincer :—Devotion is always honorable, 
even in the eyes of the most frenzied children of the 
world.—Carnality befouls the best thoughts.—Quzs- 
NEL :—The festivities of the world are the best ap- 
pointed tables of sin.—Zeis1us :—The poor have to 
give the rich their sweat and blood, and they riot in 
the proceeds, etc.—Vain swearing.—Promises made 
over the wine-cup.—Osr!aNDER :—At the court there 
are often heavy payments for ridiculous trifles.—A 
foolish promise brings repentance after it.—QuESNEL: 
—tThe oath is sinful, and therefore null, when it can- 
not be carried out but with sin and injustice— 
Lance :—No servant or official should let himself be 
made an instrument of injustice; rather should he 
let everything go.—Christians pay honor to the pious 
on their death, and carry them reverently to their 
tombs.—Gerr.Lacu :—Close connection between de- 
bauchery and cruelty.—Gossner:—Thus does the 
world deal with God’s ambassadors.—BaugEr :—See, 
what a marriage this was ! 


8. Withdrawal of Jesus into the Wilderness on the other side of the Sea of Galilee, and the miracucus 
Feeding of the Five Thousand. Vurs. 30-44. 


30 
31 


And the apostles gathered themselves together unto Jesus, and told him all things, 
both! what they had done, and what they had taught. 


And he said unto them, Come 


ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest a while: for there were many coming 
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33 place by ship privately. 


and going, and they had no leisure so much as to eat. 
And the people? saw them departing, and many knew him, 


And they departed into a deseré 


and ran a-foot thither out of all cities, and outwent them, and came together unto him, 
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And Jesus, when he came ont, saw much people, and was moved with compassion to 


ward tiem, because they were as sheep not having a shepherd: and he began to teach 


35 them many things. 


And when the day was now far spent, his disciples came unto him 


60 
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oe 


and said, This is a desert place, and now the time 7s far passed; Send them away, that 


they may go into the country round about, and into the villages, and buy themselves 


37 bread: for they have nothing to eat. 


He answered and said unto them, Give ye them 


to eat. And they say unto him, Shall we go and buy two hundred pennyworth of bread, 
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and give them to eat? 


by hundreds, and by fifties. 


And when they knew, they say, Five, and two fishes. 
make all sit down by companies upon the green grass. 
And when he had taken the five loaves and the two fishes, 


He saith unto them, How many loaves have ye? go and? see, 


And he commanded them ta 
And they sat down in ranks, 


he -ooked up to heaven, and: blessed, and brake the loaves, and gave them to his disci- 
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48 


44 of the fishes. 


ples to set before them; and the two fishes divided he among them all. 
all eat, and were filled. And they took up twelve baskets® full of the fragments, and 
And they that did eat of the loaves were about five thousand men. 


And they did 


1 Ver. 30.—The xat (60a) of the Recepta has the weight of the Codd. against it. 4 - 
2 Ver. 33.—The oi 6xAor is an addition (from Matthew), and is wanting in A., B., D., Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann. 
Lachmann and Tischendorf have auvédpamov éxet Kai mpo7jAPov avrovs. The many variations are essentially the same in 


meaning. 


3 Ver. 36.—Ayopaowou éavtots, TC da&ywot—Tischendorf, after B., L., A., &c. 
4 Ver. 38.—Kai before iSere wanting in B., D., L., Versions, Tischendorf. 
5 Ver. 43.—Tischendorf and Meyer, following B. and cursive MSS., read xodivwv mAnpopara. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on the parallel passages of Matthew, Luke, 
and John.—The time is designated most clearly by 
John. Jesus has returned from the Feast of Purim 
(in the second year of His ministry) to Galilee; and 
the journey begins probably from the district of Ti- 
berias. The time is evidently just before the Pass- 
over; as it is manifest, from Mark’s mention of the 
green grass, that the spring was just beginning. Ac- 
cording to Luke, it was, also, the time when the 
Apostles once more assembled around their Master, 
and when Herod began to take an interest in Him 
and in His doings. According to Matthew, finaliy, 
this miracle coincided with the time immediately 
after the execution of the Baptist, and the report 
brought concerning it. The peculiarities of Mark in 
this section are as follows: The disciples tell the 
Lord also what they had taught. They were to take 
a little rest in the desert place. As elsewhere there 
was no time for either the Lord or His disciples to 
eat, on account of the press of the people, so it was 
here. The fact also is mentioned, that the Lord’s 
departure was made known to many, and that the 
crowds hastened to anticipate Him. We must add 
the allusion to these as sheep without a shepherd, 
and the vivid description of the people’s dejected 
state. 

Ver. 34. When He came out.—The crowds of 
people might seem to have rendered abortive the de- 
sign of Jesus to withdraw for a season with His dis- 
ciples; for, according to the most obvious connec- 
tion, we should suppose that éeA@éy must mean: 
“When He came forth from the ship.” But as the 
Evangelist has mentioned the fixed purpose of Jesus 
to go into a desert place apart, we must retain the 
connection with this, and assume that the “coming 
out” refers to His leaving the wilderness again.— 
And He began to teach them many things.— 
This likewise confirms the previous explanation. 
Since a large portion of the day was gone, the time 
must have been drawing too near to the decline of 
day; and hence His discourse was interrupted by 
the suggestion of the disciples. 

Ver. 37. Two hundred pennyworth.—Scee 
for the details in John,—“ through whom this part 
of the scene, not recorded by Matthew and Luke, ob- 
tains the confirmation of authenticity.” Grotius: 








“The amount that happened to be in the chest wag 
two hundred denarii.” Meyer: ‘‘This does not fol- 
low; it was the estimate made by the disciples of 
what the provision would cost.” But they would 
doubtless make their estimate according to the con- 
dition of their treasury, The denarius, dyvdpiov, was 
a Roman silver coin; it was used also at a later pe- 
riod among the Jews; somewhat lighter than the 
Attic drachma, but current at about the same value, 
being the customary hire of a day’s labor, about 
sevenpence halfpenny. See particulars in WINER. 

Ver. 39. By companies, cuurdoia cuurdoia.— 
A Hebraism, like the subsequent mpacia! mpacial. 
Starke: ‘‘So that there were on each side 50, and 
100 always together. Fifty such tables full made 
them just 5,000. Or, there were 50 seats in breadth, 
and 100 in length.” But, why not simply companies 
of 100 and of 50, through which they might freely 
pass? A living town in the wilderness. Gerlach: 
“Two longer rows of 100, a shorter one of 50 per- 
sons. The fourth side remained, after the manner 
of the ancients’ tables, empty and open.” 

Ver, 48, And of the fishes.—Reckoned among 
the relics which filled the twelve baskets. Accord- 
ing to the account, these relics are distinguished from 
the kAdouara, or broken pieces of bread. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


See on the parallel passages in Matthew, Luke, 
and John. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallel passage of Matthew.—The re. . 
turn of the Apostles, and the first resting-place pro- 
vided for them by their Lord.—Come into a desert 
place apart, and rest » while: Christ’s call to His 
overwrought, excited, «nd restless laborers.—This 
word of Christ perverted by many of His servants 
into a toleration of idleness: He says, a while /— 
Christ’s rest, and His disciples’ solemn prayer, in soli- 
tude.—The refreshments of the world, and the re- 
freshments of Christ’s disciples.—Into solitude, but 
with Christ.—How the Lord sacrificed for men both 
His solitude and His refreshment.—How He turned 
the seeming failure of His plan (touching solitude} 


CHAP. VI. 45-56. 
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Into a higher realization of the same object.—How 
we should fashion the web of our life—our plans and 
the conjunctures of cireumstances—into higher unity 
of godly action and suffering. —The miraculous festival 
which our Lord prepared for His disciples after their 
labors and journeys in the world.—How He contin- 
ually comes forth in His mercy: 1. Frora the bosom 
of heaven; 2. from the darkness of Nazareth; 8. 
from the solemn season of prayer in the wilderness; 
4. from the glory of the new life in the resurrection ; 
5. from the throne of heaven.—The school of Christ 
a free school in the highest sense.—With Christ, all 
that we have we have freely.—Christ was already 
King when they wanted to make Him king; but 
King: 1. In the kingdom of the Spirit; 2. in the 
kingdom of love; 8. and in the kingdom of divine 
blessing.—His earthly exaltation would have been 
the translation of His throne from the realm of the 
infinite into the realm of the finite and transitory.— 
Christ was constrained to repel the people with as 
much earnestness as that with which the mercy of 
His Shepherd-heart sought them.—Christ the breaker 
of bread, because He Himself is the Bread of life.— 
The riches of His kingdom.—Sufficiency with Christ 
is lavish abundance. 

Srarke :—QOsranpeR:—We should in such man- 
aer wait on our ministering as preachers of the Gos- 
pel, that we may be able to give in our account to 
the supreme Shepherd with joy.—It is good to rest 
after labor.—When we can separate ourselves from 
the tumult of the world, and send our spirits upwards 
to God, rest both of body and of soul is the result.— 
Heprncur :—He who is in earnest to go to Christ, will 
let no trouble, labor, or expense hinder him.—Osran- 
per :—Although we may have a certain amount of 
rest in this world, yet that is soon disturbed again 
by business. Here all is unrest; yonder is perfect 
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repose.—I'he Church of God has indeed many shep 
herds; but since many of them are shamefully givex 
to negligence, and many are busy with vain labor, if 
is reasonable to lament that the poor sheep have, 
after -all, but few true shepherds.—QuxsneEL :—-The 
love of devout souls is indeed wise, but God’s love ig 
better in this than all.—Poor people cannct do bette: 
than hang upon God, &c.—Hepincer :—Diety and 
faith never die of hunger.—What in men’s eyes ia 
impossible, may become possible through God's 
power.—As to the fragments, order and economy are 
in all things well-pleasing to God.—God is a God of 
order.—Take your food with prayer and thanksgiv: 
ing, 1 Tim. iv. 4.—ScuierermMacneR:—Thus they 
came back with minds excited, and perhaps disturbed 
by all these various opinions concerning Christ; and 
therefore it was very important that they should be- 
come composed, and readjust all their views in their 
original relation to the truth.—We should never find 
a contradiction between that which is our duty and 
the internal bias of our hearts.—Christ found be- 
tween this will (to be alone with His disciples) and 
the great pressure of the people no contradiction : 
He knew how to reconcile one with the other, and 
by the other.—There is nothing more essential in the 
kingdom of God than what is incumbent upon us as 
duty, and what is the object of our wishes, should 
coalesce and coincide, the one upholding and preserv- 
ing the other.—There is one entirely and purely sim- 
ple wisdom.—To this nothing is so absolutely essen- 
tial as simplicity of spirit—The disciples were to. be 
convinced (by the miraculous feeding), that if they 
applied themselves to the duties and obligations of 
the spiritual kingdom, their outward life would take 
no harm; whilst, on the other hand, everything 
would be interrupted if the Master should always act 
as they might think best. 


SECTION. 


CONTEST OF JESUS WITH THE ENMITY OF THE PHARISEES AND SCRIBES FROM 
JERUSALEM; HIS WITHDRAWAL INTO THE GENTILE BORDERS OF TYRE AND SIDON, 


AND INTO THE DISTRICT OF DECAPOLIS. 


Cuarrer VI. 


45—VIII. 9. 


—+4— = 


1. The Return to Gennesaret ; the Contrary Wind ; 
Western Coast. 


Christ's Walking on the Sea; New Miracles on the: 
Cu. VI. 45-56. 


(@arallels: Matt. xiv. 22-36; John vi. 15-21.) 


45 
46 
47 
48 


And straightway he constrained his disciples to get into the ship, and to go to tha 
other side before unto Bethsaida, while he sent away’ the people. 
sent them away, he departed into a [the] mountain to pray. And when even was 
come, the ship was in the midst of the sea, and he alone on the land. And he saw * 


And when he had 


them toiling in rowing; for the wind was contrary unto them: and about the fourth 
watch of the night he cometh unto them, walking upon the sea, and would have passed 


49 
50 


by them. But when they saw him walking upon the sea, they supposed it had been a 
spirit [spectre], and cried out: For they all saw him, and were troubled. And imme- 


diately he talked with them, and saith unto them, Be of good cheer: it is I; be not 


51 afraid. 


And he went up unto them into the ship; and the wind ceased: an/d they were 
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52 
53 
54 
55 


sore amazed in themselves beyond measure, and wondered.? For they considered not thé 
miracle of the loaves: for their heart was hardened. 
they came into the land of Gennesaret, and drew to the shore. 
come out of the ship, straightway they knew him,‘ And ran through that whole region 


And when they had passed over, 
And when they were 


round about, and began to carry about in beds those that were sick, where they heard 


56 he was. 


And whithersoever he entered, into villages, or cities, or country, they laii 


the sick in the streets, and besought him that they might touch if it were but the bor 
der of his garment: and as many as touched him were made whole. 


1 Ver. 45.—’AmoaAvet, after B., D., L., A. Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer. 
[2 Ver. 48.—B., D., L., Vulgate, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, read iddév instead of eldey, and omit the followitg 


eai (B., L.), making a parenthesis of Hv yap 6, &c.—Ed.] 


[3 Ver. 52.—B., L., A., Coptic, Vulgate, Tischendorf omit cai éOavpuagov; rejected by Griesbach, bracketed by Lach- 


mann, retained by Meyer.—Hd.] 


(4 Ver. 54.—After avrév Lachmann inserts in brackets ot avdpes tod témov éxeivov, following A., G., Versions. Meyer 


rightly regards it as a gloss.—Ed.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on the parallel passages of Matthew and 
John.—We owe to Mark the very important record, 
which sheds light upon the whole narrative, that 
the disciples were sent forward before the Lord in 
the direction of Bethsaida—that Bethsaida, namely, 
which lay on the eastern side of the sea. (See on 
Matthew.) Thus it was a passage across. Then his 
expression, drotatduevos, is an important parallel to 
the avexépnoe in John: it gave Him trouble to re- 
lease Himself from the excited and enthusiastic 
people. Also, in the expression, 70ceAe mapeAOeiy, 
he coincides, in the meaning at least, with John, ver. 
21, 7@cAov ovy AaBety aitdy, K.7.A. But while Mark 
omits the intervening incident connected with Peter 
—which that Apostle, whose Evangelist he was, 
would modestly pass over, as making himself prom- 
inent—he lays stress upon the fact that the dis- 
ciples had not been brought to a true and living 
faith, even by the miracle of the feeding. But he 
has painted most copiously and vividly the tumultuous 
excitement of the people, as it was occasioned by 
the Lord’s landing, and how they immediately knew 
Him and followed Him with their sick from place 
to place. 

Ver. 45. Unto Bethsaida.—Meyer’s notion, that 
this was the western Bethsaida, and not the eastern, 
appears entirely groundless, [Wieseler understands 
by it the eastern Bethesda. Alexander remarks that 
it was ‘not the city of Gaulonitis, at the north- 
eastern en of the lake and eastward of the place 
where the Jordan enters it, in the desert tract south- 
east of which the miracle had just been wrought 
(Luke ix. 10), but Bethsaida of Galilee, the birth- 
place of Simon, Andrew, and Philip (John i, 45), 
elsewhere mentioned with Capernaum (Matt. xi. 21; 
Luke x. 13), and therefore probably not far from it, 
but at all events upon the lake-shore, as Eusebius 
expressly mentions.” —Zd. 

Ver. 46. Sent them away, émotatduevos.— 
Not merely, “bade them farewell,” for which there 
would have been no necessity to send the disciples 
away first. 

Ver. 48. Would have passed by them.— 
They were to follow Him in a westerly direction: no 
longer fruitlessly rowing eastwards against the wind 
(see on Matthew). He went before them, as it were, 
tu show the way. They had wished to take Him up 
on the eastern coast (John); He would go before 
them to the western coast (Mark): an intermediate 
gourse was the result in the end. 

Ver, 51. Were sore amazed in themselves 
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beyond measure, and wondered.—The latter 
feeling found expression in exclamations; the whole 
strength of their internal amazement they did not 
express. 

Ver. 52. They considered not.—They had 
not yet come to an understanding, ob ovyjKav. They 
had not attained that living, self-developing appre- 
hension of spirit, which would know how to draw 
the right consequences. Bengel: debuerant a pane 
ad mare concludere. 

Ver. 538. The land of Gennesaret.—See on 
Matthew. 

Ver. 55 Began to carry about.—Not merely 
in general, but some hither and others thither. It 
is also meant that they went with a sick man after 
Jesus from one place to another, when He had left the 
former. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallel passages of Matthew and. 
John. 

2. The first miraculous feeding marks precisely 
the moment when our Lord had most expressly to 
contend with the people’s design to challenge Him 
as the Messiah, and make Him a king. In contrast 
with this design of the people, we must here take 
notice of the expression of Jesus’ pity for the 
wretched multitude: so little can the attempt of a 
people to exalt Him prematurely, and in a worldly 
sense, exert any influence upon Him. In that very 
circumstance the misery of the people presented it- 
self to His view most plainly. But even this earnest 
effort of our Lord to withdraw Himself from the 
people was successful only for a short period. Very 
soon afterwards He was obliged, in the synagogue at 
Capernaum (according to John vi.), to declare Him- 
self most emphatically ; and from that time onwards, 
that enthusiastic fanaticism among the people, which 
had before been prepared to take side with Him, 
even against Pharisaism the hierarchy and Herod, 
declined. From this time treachery began to ger- 
minate in the soul of Judas. 

8. The miracle of Christ’s walking upon the sea 
was a manifestation of His divine power, not only 
over external objective nature, but also over His 
subjective nature, in the medium of His human 
equanimity. The mystery of this equanimity is the 
manifestation of the paradisaical, holy man in the 
midst of the nature subjected by the fall to vanity. 
(Meyer does not understand this: see Note on Mark.) 

4. It is observable that the Evangelist Mark most 
expressly, and in the plainest manner, describes the 
state of the Apostles, down to the revelation of the 
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risen Lord among them, as a state of dulness, hard- 
ness, and unbelivf He does not thereby deny their 
fidelity as disciples. But the true and perfect faith 
did not, in his conception, exist until the new evan- 
gelical Spirit of life was given, that life which could 
approve itself in a personal spontaneous develop- 
ment. And the disciple of Peter approaches John 
in this, as in many other traits of his evangelical re- 
presentation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallel passages in Matthew and John. 
—The temptability of the disciples of Jesus as over 
against the fanatical excitement of the people——How 
Christ constrained them to take ship and go over the 
sea, in order to separate them from the people; and 
what significance this has for the Church and the 
ministers of Christ—Christ (and Christianity) the 
guide on the sea.—The walking of Christ upon the 
waters.—How the phantoms and scarecrows of vain 
fear vanish before the glory of Christ, in sacred re- 
verence of His divine power.—The climax of the 
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enthusiasm of the Galilean people on behalf of Christ 
was also a turning-point. 

SraRKE :—QuxrsneEL :—Man is in the world like 
a little ship upor the stormy sea in the night; since 
he can neither counsel nor save himself. He who 
does not know danger, and does not pray, may scon 
perish.—Jesus sometimes leaves us alone, that we 
may know ourselves and our own weakness, and feel 
how deeply we are in need of Him; but He never 
leaves us out of His sight.—The wind of persecution 
is a useful wind; for it brings Christ to us, and us 
to land.—Christ is Lord also over all nature-—Lvu- 
THER :—By such an example (the feeding) they should 
have been made so strong in faith as not to have 
been terrified at an apparition.—ScHLEiERMACHER :— 
Thus, as the living consciousness of the Redeemer is 
awakened within us, our temper must be calmed into 
the true equanimity; and this will smooth and re- 
gulate all things external.—All the powers which 
God has given us we should put in motion to glorify 
the kingdom of God.—Gossner :—We are all still 
upon the sea of life-—But He never loses us out of 
His sight.—Bavrr :—When they have rightly heard 
the Master’s word, phantoms and night and storm 


are all forgotten. 


2. Contest with the Pharisees and Scribes from Jerusalem concerning Traditions respecting Eating. Cu. VIL 
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1-23. 
(Parallel: Matt. xv. 1-20.) 


Then came together unto him the Pharisees, and certain of the scribes, which came 
from Jerusalem. And when they saw some of his disciples eat bread with defiled [com- 
mon], that is to say, with unwashen hands, they found fault.‘ For the Pharisees, and 
all the Jews, except they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the 
elders. And when they come from the market, except they wash, they eat not. And 
many other things there be, which they have received to hold, as the washing of cups, 
and pots, brasen vessels, and of tables. Then? the Pharisees and scribes asked him, 
Why walk not thy disciples according to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with 
unwashen hands? He answered and said unto them, Well hath Hsaias prophesied of 
you hypocrites, as it is written, This people honoureth me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from me. Howbeit, in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. For, laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold the tradi- 
tion of men, as the washing of pots and cups: and many other such like things ye do.’ 
And he said unto them, Full well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may 
keep your own tradition. For Moses said, Honour thy father and thy mother; and, 
Whoso curseth [revileth] father or mother, let him die the death: But ye say, If a man 
shall say to his father or mother, J¢ 7s Corban, that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited by me; he shall be free. And‘ ye suffer him no more to do aught 
for his father or his mother; Making the word of God of none effect through your tra- 
dition, which ye have delivered: and many such like things do ye. And when he had 
called all the people unto him, he said unto them [again®], Hearken unto me every one 
of you, and understand: There is nothing from without a man, that entering into him, 
can defile him: but the things which come out of him,® those are they that defile the 
17 man. If any man have ears to hear, let him hear.’ And when he was entered into 
the house from the people, his disciples asked him concerning the parable. And he 
saith unto them, Are ye so without understanding also? Do ye not perceive, that 
whatsoever thing from without entereth into the man, it cannot defile him; Because it 
ertereth not into his heart, but into the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purging‘ 
ali meats? And he said, That which cometh out of the man, that defileth the man. 
For from within, out of the heart of mon, precoed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications. 
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22 murders, Thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness an evil eye, blasphemy 
23 pride, foolishness: All these evil things come from within, and defile the man. 


1 Ver. 2.—The addition euéuavro (after dprovs) has slight support; and the xaréyvwoav (after dprovs) of Cod. D. i 


equally weak. The former arose from undervaluing the emphatic ovvayovrat, which itself suggests an act of the synas 


gogue. 


Hence we cannot, with Tischendorf, take vers. 3 and 4 as a parenthesis, and ver. 5 as the conclusion. 


2 Ver. 5.—The érecra is a continuation of the former misunderstanding: Codd. B., D., L., Lachmann, Tischendort, 
Meyer, &c., read cai.—The xowvats, instead of avizrots, is sanctioned by B., D., Versions. 


3 Ver. §.—Bamricpois to wovetre is wanting in B., L., A., 


lorf. Meyer defends it. 


&c. It is bracketed by Lachmann, struck out by Tischem 


4 Ver. 12.—The xai is omitted by Lachmann and Meyer, after B., D. It disturbs the connection of thought. 
5 Ver. 14.—The reading mdéAuv, recommended by Griesbach and adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Meyer, fole 


lowing B., D., L., A., is important. 


It shows, that is, that the previous incident must be regarded as an examination by 


the synagogue, in which Christ was separated from the people. ' 
® Ver. 15.—Ta éx Tov avOpmmov exropevdueva, according to B., D., L., A., Lachmann, Tischendorf. > 
? Ver. 16.—This verse is wanting in B., L. Omitted by Tischendorf, it is retained by Lachmann and Meyer. An in 


terpolation here is not probable. 
8 Ver. 19 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Comp. the parallel place in Matthew. The occur- 
rence before us took place in the summer of the 
year 782: in the midst of the year of persecutions. 
The combination of the Pharisees of Galilee and the 
Pharisees of Judea in their opposition to Jesus had 
already been concerted and entered upon. They had 
begun to institute against Him ecclesiastical proceed- 
jngs in Galilee, and to watch His every step. The 
basis of the conspiracy consists of the preceding 
Galilean crisis, ch. ii. and iii., and the confederacy 
against Jesus at the Feast of Purim in Jerusalem, 
782 (John v.). The progress and the conclusion of 
the scheme appear in ch, viii. 11. From the time of 
the Feast of Purim a common action and combina- 
tion of the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem and the Galilean 
synagogue was inaugurated. The Sanhedrim were 
in constant connection and correspondence with the 
synagogues of the provinces, and even with those of 
foreign lands (see Acts ix. 2). Some, therefore, ap- 
pointed by them, diligently visited the provinces ; 
and watched especially those teachers whose doc- 
trines declined from the principles of Pharisaism, at 
the bead of which stood that of tradition (Ammon, 
Leben Jesu, ii. 264). There were two official trans- 
actions or interferences. And there were two re- 
treats on the part of Jesus: the first time, as far as 
the borders of the Gentile territory ; the second time, 
into the solitude of the mountain beyond the sea, 
and even to the borders of the other world (trans- 
figuration) ;—and all for the preparation of the new 
Church. (See my Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 858.)—Between 
the narrative of the first feeding, the walking of 
Christ upon the sea, and our present narrative, there 
are many things to be interposed, which Mark has 
already communicated. Among these are the hereti- 
cation of Jesus in the cornfield;, the healing the 
man with a withered hand; the allegation of the 
Galilean Pharisees, that the works of Christ were 
done in the power of Beelzebuh, ete. (See the Table 
of Contents, Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 14.) — Peculiar to 
Mark is the expression, ovrdyovra: mpds avtdy, in 
which we cannot fail to see reference to an official 
interference of the Sanhedrim with our Lord. Also 
the exact account of the religious washings of the 
Jews; the detailed characterization of the conflict 
Setween the Pharisaic traditions and the command- 
ment of God, including the Corban; the striking and 
profound sentence concerning the purging all meats ; 
aud the perfect description of those evil things which 
proceed out of the heart. Also, in the following 
section, which may be glanced at here, the design of 
Christ to remain concealed in a house (belonging to 





The connection requires this point. 
.—A., B., E., F., G., A., Chrysostom, Lachmann, Meyer, read caOapigwv, not cabapigov ; D. reads xaPapige. 


a friend) on the borders of Phoenicia, during the time 
of His sojourn there; and the Lord’s return to the 
Sea of Galilee through the Sidonian territory and 
that of Decapolis. It is observable that Peter must 
have communicated the account of these remarkable 
travels, having faithfully preserved the individual 
details. On the other hand, this Evangelist omits 
the intercession of the disciples on bebalf of the 
woman of Canaan, and the declaration of Christ that 
He was sent only to the lost sheep of the house ot 
Israel. 

Ver. 2. And when they saw.— Probably on 
the appearance of the disciples in Jerusalem at the 
Passover, which He did not attend in the year 782. 
The spiritual impulse of freedom which actuated the 
disciples might at that time have led them into the 
commission of certain acts of thoughtlessness.— 
With common, that is to say, with unwashen 
hands.—So Mark explains for Roman readers. We 
must particularly define the idea of unwashen bands 
by that of unwashen in the sense of a religious cere- 
mony prescribed by tradition; and the idea of com- 
mon by that of ecclesiastically profane, unclean, and 
defiling. Those who persisted in this uncleanness, 
which had for its result excommunication, must at 
last draw down upon themselves the decisive ban. 

Ver. 38. With the fist; oft. [Margin of Eng 
Ver. diligently.| Muyuj.—Among the many explana- 
tory translations which have missed the meaning of 
the difficult expression are these: Vulgate, erebro ; 
Gothic, ufta (oft); Syriac, diligenter. See in De Wette 
and Meyer the various exegetical methods adopted. 
‘‘Probably it was part of the rite, that the washing 
hand was shut; because it might have been thought 
that the open hand engaged in washing might make 
the other unclean, or be made unclean by it, after: 
having itself been washed” (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 858). 
The expression might mean a vigorous and thorough 
washing. 

Ver. 4. And from the market.—Codex D. has 
the addition, eay €A@wow, when they come; which 
Meyer, De Wette, and others regard as a sound inter- 
pretation. According to this view the progression 
would be this: 1. Before every meal the washing of 
hands; 2. but, after the return from market, where 
there was so much danger of coming into contact 
with unclean men, the bath was used as a washing 
of the whole body; hence éay uh Barr. But that 
which follows—the Bamtiouol woTrnpiwy — requirea 
still another degree in the progression, and provea 
that Bartioucs here must be understood in a wider 
sense. Therefore we interpret it, with Paulus, Kui- 
noel, and Olshausen, of that which came from the 
market. De Wette, on the contrary, observes that 
this was everywhere customary. But it was not cus 
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tomary as a religious ceremony of washing, or as a 
kind of baptism, like that of the pots and cups, or 
the Romish baptism of bells. And, moreover, the 
same held good of the washing of hands; for the 
washing of hands before eating was generally cus- 
tomary amongst the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Thus, in our view, there was a triple washing at 
meals: 1. That of the persons; 2. that of the vic- 
tuals; 3. that of the vessels. —Cups and pots.— 
Made of wood, in contrast with those of brass, which 
follow ; or, it may be, considered as earthen. [‘‘ Pots,” 
t- rr@v, perhaps from £éw, to polish; or else from the 
Latin sextus or sextarius, denoting the sixth part of a 
larger measure.—Hd.| Meyer says, indeed, “ Earthen 
vessels, when they were Levitically unclean, were 
broken to pieces, according to Lev. xv. 12.” But 
the case supposed there was that of positive desecra- 
tions ; and it is not to be supposed that the Jews, after 
or before every meal, broke all the earthen vessels 
which they used. [Zad/es (in the margin beds), i. ¢., 
couches, anything on which men recline, whether for 
sleep, or, according to the later use of the ancients, 
to partake of food,—which accounts for the word 
used in the text of our Bible. That these couches 
were immersed in every instance of ceremonial wash- 
ing, can be thought probable, or even possible, only 
by those who are under the necessity of holding that 
this Greek word not only means to dip or plunge, 
originally, but, unlike every other word transferred 
to a religious use, is always used in that exclusive 
and invariable sense, without modification or excep- 
tion; to those who have no purpose to attain by 
such a paradox, the place before us will afford, if not 
conclusive evidence, at least a strong presumption, 
that beds (to say no more) might be baptized without 
immersion, ALEXANDER, in loco.—KHd.] 

Ver. 9. Full well, «a\és.—Ironically, as among 
ourselves. — Your own tradition, iva. — Very 
strong and deep. At the bottom of all rigorous en- 
forcement of traditional observances there is an un- 
conscious or half-conscious repugnance to submit 
nerfectly to the law of God. Bengel: Vere accusan- 
tur, hane suam esse intentionem. “ Not only uncon- 
seiously, but with the fullest purpose, the Rabbis 
exalted their precepts above the law of Moses.” In 
the Talmud we read: ‘‘The words of the scribes 
are more noble than the words of the law; for the 
words of the law are both hard and easy, but the 
words of the scribes are all easy (to be understood).” 
—‘ He who deals with Scripture, it is said in the 
Bava Mezia, does a thing indifferent; he who reads 
the Misbna has a reward; but he who devotes him- 
self to the Gemara is most meritorious of all.” Sepp, 
Leben Jesu, ii. p. 345. 

Ver. 11. Corban. — Comp. on Matthew xiv. 5; 
as also, for the ellipsis in ver. 11, Luther’s marginal 
note: “Corban means an’ offering, and it was as 
much as to say, Dear father, I would willingly give it 
to thee, but it is Corban: I count it better to give it 
to God than to thee, and it will help thee better.” 

Ver. 14. He said again.—The significant maaw 
—the reading we adopt—throws light upon the whole 
preceding occurrence; and, together with the ovy- 
éyovra at the beginning, gives it the appearance of a 
jadicial process of the synagogue. i 

Ver. 17. His disciples asked Him.— Comp. 
Matthew, where Peter is marked out as the ques- 
tioner; and observe here, as elsewhere, his modest 
suppression of himself in the Gospel which sprang 
from himself, And here, again, there is emphatic 
prominence given to the disciples’ want of developed 
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spiritual vigor and insight of faith, and their slow 
advancement in knowledge. 

Ver. 19. Purging all meats.—Meyer: xaOapl- 
(ov might be connected with the éxopeverar as an 
appositional expression. The apposition, however, 
would not be connected with the éxmopevera, but 
with its subject, that is, meat; and that could not be 
tolerated. Ka@ap{(ov is rather the substantival defini- 
tion of &pedpdév, as being a general means of purifi- 
cation for all the external impurities of meats: the 
better supported reading kaSapi(wy, on the other 
hand, expressed the same thought adjectivally.—The 
apedpév makes all meats clean, not because it simply 
takes away all impurities, but because the unclean- 
ness or impurity of the object consists in its being 
out of its place, and therefore defiling something 
else. It is therefore a place of filth for all the house; 
a place of cleansing, on the contrary, for the great 
household of nature. Not without irony does Christ 
make prominent this ideal significance of the exter- 
nal means of cleansing for meats, addressing as He 
did the men of traditions, who strove to ensure a 
prophylactic external purity to their food. 

Ver. 21. Evil thoughts. — In relation to the 
distribution here, we must notice the change between 
the plural and the singular forms; or, 1. predominant 
actions, and 2. dispositions. The acts in the plural 
are arranged under three categories: a. lust; 6. 
hatred; ¢. covetousness, They then combine into 
wickednesses (7rovnplat), by which the forms of evil 
dispositions are then introduced: deceit and Jlasciv- 
tousness indicate, in two contrasts, the concealed and 
the open wickedness of self-gratification; whilst the 
evil eye and blasphemy indicate concealed and open 
enmity (blasphemy against God and man). Pride ot 
self-exaltation, and foolishness (F>33), are the in- 
ternal and the external side of the one ungodly and 
wicked nature. ‘“ The evil eye” is notorious in the 
East ; here it is the description of an envious look. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the parallel passage in Matthew. 

2, The Jews have fallen through their Sabbath or 
Rest-day traditions into eternal unrest, through their 
law of purification into moral defilement, through 
their many baptisms into an abiding lack of baptism, 
through their service of the letter into Talmudist 
fables, through their separation into dispersion all 
over the world, through their millenarian Messiah- 
ship into enmity to Christ, through their trifling with 
the blessing into the power of the curse. The irony 
of the Spirit, that He punishes extremes by ex- 
tremes. 

3. The prophecy of Isaiah (ch. xxix. 13) pronoun: 
ces a condemnation, always in force, upon all dead 
and fanatical zeal, and upon all mere ceremonial 
worship and work. 

4, Zeal for traditional observances in its abiding 
conflict with the eternal commandments of God and 
laws of humanity. The conflict between false eccle 
siasticism and morality. The contradiction of fanat- 
icism has for its foundation an evil bias towards ex- 
ternalizing the inner life. The worm of superstition 
is unbelief; the worm of fanaticism is religious death 
or atheism; the worm of hypocritical outside reli- 
gion is impiety. For the conflict between human 
fanatical ecclesiasticism and the divine fundamental 
commandments of morality, see the histcry of By 
zantism and Romanism, 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TU MARK. 








6. Tradition and human ordinances identical. 
Tradition needs continual reform through the law 
of God; and human ordinances, through the living 
development of this law. 

6. Contrast between external and internal fellow- 
ship; z.¢., between being excommunicated, and being 
out of the Church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew.—Christ in judgment upon human 
tradition.—Christ the Deliverer of His disciples: 1. 
The Originator, 2. the Defender, 3. the Guardian, 4. 
the Director and Consummator, of their freedom.— 
Christ and Christianity a hundred times exposed to 
spiritual censure: 1. The censure of school-learning 
(theology) ; 2. of the tradition of the elders (clerical 
office); 3. of the synagogue (popular assembly).— 
Christ and tradition: 1. He is the foundation or kernel 
of all true internal tradition; 2. therefore He unites 
in one and renews all external tradition ; 3. and He is 
the Judge of all externalized and impious tradition.— 
The conflict between the law and human ordinances, 
or between ecclesiasticism and morality. It is, 1. an 
unnatural conflict, for true ecclesiasticism and true 
morality can never come into collision. 2. It is a 
light conflict, when false morality contends with true 
ecclesiasticism. 38. It is a critical conflict, when 
false ecclesiasticism fights against true morality. 
4, There is a frightful doom upon both, when false 
ecclesiastivism and false morality struggle with each 
other.—The old conflict between fanaticism and hu- 
manity. Ecclesiastical systems which bury piety 
(household relations, filial obligations, ete.) condemn 
themselves.—The indivisible unity of faith and love, 
of piety and duty.—The fearful perversion of the 
conflict between divine revelation and human sin 
into a contradiction between the divine and the 
human nature.—The triumph of human ordinance is 
. always upon the ruins of the law of faith.—To enjoy 
with thankfulness, is the sanctification of enjoyment, 
1 Tim, iv. 4.—In the place of the washing of hands 
before meat, has come in the folding of hands. 
Therefore we must mind the reality of the symbol, 
even.in this latter case.—Isaiah, Christ, and the Re- 
formation, agreeing in their judgment upon what is 
true and what is false worship of God.— The right 
process of a true reformation: 1. It distinguishes 
between spirit and flesh, between the internal and 
the external. 2. It fights against the false inter- 
mixtures of the two, in which the spirit is made sub- 
servient to the flesh, and the internal to the external. 
8. It seeks to connect the two aright, so that the 
spirit may make the flesh its own and glorify it. 4. 
It therefore contends also against a false and un- 
natural separation between the two.—The purity and 
the purifying power of the great divine economy of 
nature.—Christianity has consecrated even natural 
infirmity; or, a beam of the glorification which 
shines upon the dark natural ways of men.—The de- 
cisive objection against human ordinances, that they 
vainly attempt to effect symbolically a purity which 
actual life better provides for: 1. Holy water, God’s 
streams; 2. arbitrary penances, divine burdens; 8. 
ecclesiastical purgatory fires, God’s salting fires— 
The evil things which proceed from the heart and 
defile the man. See Critical Notes on ver. 21. 

Srarky :—Masus:—As Christ and His disciples 
were not without their slanderers, so the devout are 
never without their accusers and rebukers, 1 Pet. ii. 
12.—WNova Bibl. Tub.:—From Jerusalem hypocrisy 








|. went forth into all the land.—Hxpinerr :—What is 


the dross to the pure gold? what the inventions of 
men to the truth of God? what superstition to faith? 
—QuvEsNEL:—As man may dishonor God by over. 
much caring for beauty and external purity, Isa. iii 
16, so God is honored by the neglect of these things, 
when that neglect springs from humiliation of self 
and true mortification, Jonah iii. 6-10.—We must 
wash the heart after having been defiled by the 
world; that is, we must test ourselves and cleanse 
ourselves of sin, Job i. 6.— Masus:— With hypo- 
crites, regard to man and buman ordinances has 
more weight than the commandments of God.—The 
hypocrisy of hypocrites must be revealed. —CraMER: 
—tThe enemies of the truth must be confounded by 
the word of God.—CansrEIn :—The true worship of 
God is the union of the heart with Him.—Men com- 
monly do willingly and cheerfully all things that do 
not set them about changing their own hearts.— 
Self-love, or the selfish mind, is so mad, that it pre- 
fers expending its care upon pots and cups rather 
than upon itself,— Many external ceremonies and 
human ordinances are not good in the Church of 
God; for, those who are bent upon rigidly observing 
them easily come to forget, or postpone to them, the 
true commandments of God.—QursneL :—The open- 
ly impious do not dishonor the truth of the divine 
law so much by their evil life, as those do who give 
themselves out to be lovers of the law of God, and 
yet falsely interpret it.—After God, our parents are. 
most important; and them their children should 
honor as the channel of the first gifts of God—na- 
ture, life, nourishment, and education.— B21, Wirt. : 
—Christian children should learn well the fourth and 
fifth commandments.—QUuESNEL :—Man may Gisguise 
his godlessness under the fairest show of piety, but 
God sees it nevertheless; and, as He condemns it 
now, He will hereafter make it manifest to all the 
world.—Masus :—Vows against the honor of God 
are sinful, and must not be paid.—Bzb/. Wirt. :-—He 
who departs from God’s word in one point, and in 
that. point prefers the ordinances of men, may be- 
come so thoroughly entangled as not again to escape, 
Tit. i. 15.—In the New Testament, the making dis- 
tinctions of meats is classed among the works of the 
devil, 1 Tim. iv. 1-8.—CanstE1n :—All depends upon 
the state of the heart: as that is, we are.—As the 
heart is the source of all evil, we should carefully 
watch its issues, Jer. xvii. 9. 
ScHLEIERMACHER :—This was the sense in which 
the Lord Himself said that His yoke was easy and 
His burden light; for He contrasted Himself, and the 
fellowship which He would found upon His own 
name, with the yoke and the manifold external bur- 
dens which the elders were never weary of imposing 
upon the Jews.—Those who rest wholly on external 
things have always the same vain labor ag the Phari- 
sees; and this has its ground in a lack of confidence. 
It springs from the fact that man can never have so 
much firm assurance concerning that which i: xot the 
truth as he can concerning that which is the truiy; 
and this unrest manifests itself in looking anxiously 
at the letter, and in seeking after external uniformity 
The greater the number, the greater their hope of 
internal confidence: of that which is strictly interna) 
they have nothing.—This also He would say, that 
whosoever contributes to confirm such notions in the 
minds of men, and make their notions of God’s ser. 
vice purely external, leads them thereby away from 
the true worship of God in spirit and in truth, and 
seeks to give their ideas of God such a direction and 
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Buch a form, that they no longer represent to them- 
selves that God who will be worshipped in spirit and 
in truth, but an imaginary Being, such as the Gen- 
tiles frame in their imaginations—The same feeling 
which leads to the honor of father and mother leads 
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Manifestly, wicked human ordinances do not injure 


the divine doctrine so much as specious and seeming 
ly holy superstitious inventions and false interpreta. 
tions, which are received with confidence by tha 
weak devout, and held fast with stubbom pert 


to the honor of-our Father in heaven.—Gossner :— | nacity. 


8. The Withdrawal of Jesus to the Gentile Borders of Tyre and Sidon, and to the District of Decapelia 
The Woman of Canaan. Vurs. 24-81. 


(Parallel: Matt. xv. 21-29.) 


24 And from thence he arose, and went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon,! and en- 
tered into an house, and would have no man know zt: but [and] he could not be hid. 
For a certain woman, whose young daughter had an unclean spirit, heard of him,’ and 
came and fell at his feet; (The woman was a Greek, a Syrophenician by nation,) and 
she besought him that he would cast forth the devil out of her daughter. But Jesus 
said? unto her, Let the children first be filled: for it is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast a unto the [little] dogs. And she answered and said unto him, Yes, 
Lord: yet the [little] dogs under the table eat of the children’s crumbs. And he said 
unto her, For this saying go thy way; the devil is gone out of thy daughter. And 
when she was come to her house, she found the devil gone out, and her daughter laid 
upon the bed.* And again, departing from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, he came unto’ 
the Sea of Galilee, through the midst of the coasts of Decapolis. 


25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
30 


31 


1 Ver. 24.—Opia: Lachmann, after B., D., L., A. Kai 2udavos is wanting in B., L., A., &. Tischendorf and Meyeg 
emit it; taken from Matt. xv. 21. 

2 Ver. 25.—Tischendorf, after B., L., A., Versions: aAN’ «vOis dxovoaca yur}. 

3 Ver. 27.—Lachmann and Tischendorf: «ai éAeyev, after B., L., A., &c. (D.: Kai Aéyer; Vulgate: que dixit). Ant 
this is more in keeping; for it is not a definitive utterance, like the 6 S€ “Incots elev. ‘ 

4 Ver. 30.—Scee Meyer, concerning the inversions of this clause. (Lachmann and Tischendorf, after B., D., L., A., 
Versions, have adopted the transposition: 16 madiov BeBAnwévov emi KAivyv Kai Td Sarmdvroy éEeAnAvOds. The Received 
Text is to be retained; the reading of Lachmann is accounted for from the fact, that the copyist passed immediately from 
the «ai following é£eAndAvOés to the cai in ver. 31, so that the clause, cat rnv Ovyar. to KAtvns, was left out, and was after- 
wards inserted in the wrong, but what seemed to be the more fitting, place. Hence the clause, 6vyar. to cAivys, and not 
the clause, Td Sauudv. éeAnA., is the omitted and restored one; so that all the variations in the readings are found in the 
former and not the latter. Meyer, in loco.—Ed.] ye : 

5 Ver. 31.—Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, after weighty authorities, read eis instead of mpds (as in Mark iii. 7). 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, after B., D., L., A., Coptic, Kthiopian, Syriac, Vulgate, Saxon, Itala, read 7jA@e dua Zedavos 


msteaa of kai Sudavos 7AGe. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


See the parallel passage in Matthew, and the pre- 
fminary summary of the foregoing section, Critical 
Notes, p. 282. 

Ver. 24. And from thence He arose, and 
went.—That His departure was at the same time 
a breaking away from the Pharisaic party, is emphat- 
ically shown both by Matthew and Mark. His travel- 
ling towards the borders of Tyre and Sidon was the 
prophetic and symbolic representation of the future 
progress of Christianity from the Jews to the Gen- 
tiles. So in ancient times Elija’ travelled out of his 
own land into Phoenicia. Elijah was driven away by 
the ascendency of idolatry in Israel; Christ was 
driven away by ascendency of a hierarchy and of a 
traditionalism which in his eyes was apostasy from 
the law of God, and therefore idolatry. Yet Jesus 
did not yet separate from His unbelieving people; 
He did not actually go into Phoenicia, but only into 
the adjoining borders of Galilee («is ra weOdpia), that 
ia, into the district of the tribe of Asher. But after- 
wards, during His travels among the mountains and 
on His return to the Galilean sea, He actually passed 
through the Sidonian region. Ov those travels, see 





on Matthew, xv. 21, Critical Note, p. 281.—And ene 
tered into an house.—Here also He had friends 
and dependants, as He had in the opposite direction, 
on the borders of Perea. 

Ver. 26. A Gentile, or Greek.—'EAAnvis, 
according to the Jewish phraseology of the time, in- 
dicating a Gentile woman generally. This was not 
merely the result of the intercourse of the Jews with 
the Greeks specially; but it sprang from the fact 
that in the Greeks and in Greece they saw the most 
finished and predominant exhibition of this world’s 
culture and glory. Syrophenician, as distinguished 
from the AiSudoivices, the Phoenicians of Africa, that 
is, Carthage (Strabo). The Tex. Rec. has Supodot- 
viooa ; but the true reading wavers between Supodore 
viracoa (Codd. A., K., &c., Lachmann) and Supa- 
Powikicoa (Tisehendorf, after Codd. E., F., &.). 
Thus she was a Pheenician-Syrian woman: most 
generally viewed, a Gentile; more specially, a Sr. 
rian ; and still more specifically, a Phoenician. Plice 
nicia belonged to the province of Syria. But the 
word may also, more precisely still, describe tha 
Syrian of Phoenicia, the Canaanite woman (Mat 
thew). — 

Ver. 80. And her daughter laid upon the 
bed.—A sign of her perfectly tranquil condition 
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the demon had previously driven her hither and 
thither. But there is also an intimation of her ex- 
haustion after the last: paroxysm; and this is one 
more instance of that gradual restoration which Mark 
loves to describe. The arrival of her mother, who 
was the subject of healing faith, perfected then her 
new life and vigor. 

Ver. 31. Through Sidon.—Meyer thinks that 
the analogy of Tupou requires us to understand the 
town of Sidon. But the coasts of Tyre do not refer 
to Tyre as a city, but to Tyre as a country. Thus 
we agree with Ewald, that only the travelling through 
the district of Sidon is settled. The direction of the 
journey was first northward towards Lebanon; thence 
from the foot of Lebanon northeasterly, and back 
through the district of Decapolis, that is, back 
through the region which lay to the east, or the 
farther side, of the sources of the Jordan, to the 
eastern bank of the Sea of Galilee. On Decapolis, 
comp. WinER, and the Critical Motes on Matthew 
xv. 21, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallel passage in Watthew. 

2. The circumstance that Mark passes over the 
mediation of the disciples on behalf of the Gentile wo- 
man, is explained by the critics in various ways, after 
their favorite fashion of exterxal comparison. Meyer 
thinks Matthew’s the original account, But if we look 
at internal motives, this whole intervening occur- 
rence, which would be very easily understood by the 
Jewish-Christian readers of Matthew, would not, 
without some commentary, be at all intelligible to 
the Gentile-Christian readers of Mark. Matthew 
gave prominence to the points which proved to the 
Jewish-Christian how strictly Christ remained, during 
His work in the flesh, within the limits of His call- 
ing; and that He received the Gentile woman into 
communion and fellowship of His healing works, 
only on account of her strong faith, attested by the 
Israelits witness of the disciples themselves. This 
motive had no force in Mark’s account. Hence he 
might, in harmony with his own design, paraphrase 
the repelling word of the Lord, modifying it accord- 
ing to its inner meaning; and we need not, with 
Meyer, attribute it to the “softening down of later 
tradition.” 

8. As Christ, in the former narrative, let a ray 
of His transfiguring glory fall upon the low region 
of meats and the “draught,” so here He casts one 
upon the poor dog. Under the light of the kingdom 
of heaven, everything common and natural obtains 
a higher meaning; it obtains a value in the econo- 
my of God, and as a figure of the relations of His 
kingdom. The place of daily corruption is a figure 
of the purifying grave and kingdom of the dead; 
the dog a figure of the Gentile world. Sin remains 
more than ever condemned, but only that it may 
ae made subservient to the judgments and honor cf 

od. 

4, As the earnest coming of the Syrophenician 
woman evinced a strong susceptibility among the 
Phoenicians, humbled by many severe judgments, it 
was needful that Christ should for the present leave 
this country, in order that His Jewish people might 
not be alienated by his premature labors among the 
Gentiles, But He left the region with the glad anti- 
cipation that the prophecy of Ps. ii. 8 vould one dav 
be fulfilled. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 








ee 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew.—A solemn sign, when Jes 
only seems to go forth—The travels of Jesus te 
wards west, north, east, south: also a sign.-—Jesus 
has everywhere His hidden friends—He could not 
remain hidden: that is, 1. He hid from Himself, in 
His humility, the consciousness of the great influence 
of His majesty ; 2. He sacrificed His rest to the rest- 
lessness of passionate men; 8. He ever submitted 
His human will to the ruling will of His Father.— 
The work of the Son, under His Father’s government, 
though free, yet conditioned: 1. In Nazareth, His 
own city, He could not reveal Himself; 2. in the 
dark boundary of heathenism, He could not be hid- 
den.—The Gentile longing everywhere feels from 
afar and seeks after salvation, whilst the Jews rejec* 
it before their very eyes. (The nobleman at Caper 
naum; Cornelius, Acts x.; the Canaanitish woman 
the symbolical man of Macedonia, Acts xvi. 9.)— 
The Gentiles likened to the dogs (house-dogs, not 
wild ones), not to awaken, but to humble a fanatical 
party spirit: 1. Unclean indeed, and without the 
natural gift to distinguish the pure from the impure; _ 
2. but modest, tractable, docile, thankful table- 
companions of unthankful children.—Christ present 
with His fulness of help, wherever there is the slight 
est germ of faith.—‘‘ For this saying.” Faith mani 
fest in new and wonderful words: 1. Its source 
words unspeakable (Rom. viii. 26); 2. its expression, 
new words of the Spirit, clear and joyful in confes- 
sion, preaching, and prayer; 3. its glory, the speak- 
ing with new tongues.—The regeneration, sanctifica~ 
tion, and glorification of speech.—Christ, the terror 
of evil spirits far beyond His own personal mani- 
festation.—The great sign which the Lord gave His 
disciples, that the door of the Gentile world was 
open.—Even among a people of Moloch-worshippers, 
maternal love was not extinct.—Humility the test 
of faith.—Humility the deep ground into which ll 
the streams of heavenly blessing are poured.—The 
Lord is high, and yet hath respect unto the lowly, 
Ps. exiii. 5—7.—As Mary prophesied in her song of 
praise, such was Christ’s rule-—The tarrying of Je- 
sus in the mountain-range of Lebanon, a silent anti- 
cipation of His entrance into the heathen world; az 
the tarrying in the wilderness was an anticipation of 
His entrance into Israel. : 

SrarKE :—CansreiIn:—Christ’s trevels from one 
place to another.—QuxrsNnEL :—A ser. ant of Christ 
in the Gospel may indeed remain hiddcn, hut it must 
be so as not to incur the shame of neglecting any 
duty owing to his neighbor.—Cramer.—'Vhen we 
pursue honor in an unreasonable manna it flien 
from us; when we fly from it, it pursues uw —Qurs- 
NEL :—Lvery sin is an unclean spirit which pussesses 
the sinner; from Jesus we must in all humility, every 
man for himself, seek the only remedy.—Sufferiugs 
urge men to seek God: happy those who use then. 
to that end.—Christ is still, and for ever, the Saviour 
of the Gentiles, Rom. iii. 29.—Parents should feel 
the utmost anxiety on account of their children, that 
they be delivered from the power of Satan and led 
back to God.—Laner:—The sharper the test, the 
more blessing does it bring when believingly endured. 
—Bibl. Wirt. :—Faith in the heart permits no dis- 
placence against God’s rule to arise in the soul. 
However God disposes, and whatever He says, must 
be best, 1 Pet. v. 5, 6.—HepinGer :—Perseverance 
presses through, and a good warfare obtains ti 
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prize.—QUESNEL :—It is a great consolation to a 
Christian mother when God converts, in answer to 
her prayer, a daughter possessed by a worldly spirit. 
But how little prayer is urged for that blessing !— 
Riecer:—A very little word, falling into a softened, 
broken, and humbled heart, works great things, 
Faith derives greater advantage and strength from 
humble submission and willing acknowledgment of 
its unworthiness than from anything else—BRAUNE: 
——Let every one limit himself to the field of labor 
which God has appointed to him: he will soon see 
whether or not God gives him a commission to go 
beyond it.—Let no one be offended if he is hemmed 
in by a narrow limit, according to God’s will. Holy 
charity and heroic love are all in all.—ScuLErer- 
MACHER :—For this word, go thy way. It was not 
merely a word of faith, but such an answer, too, as 
fell in with our Saviour’s design. Without abolishing 
the distinction between those who belonged to the 
people of the old covenant and those who were 
idolaters, it yet threw such a veil over the distinction 





that many demonsiratious of love m-ght seem proper 
to pass from the one to the other.—Gossnmr, on ver, 
24:—Many might remain hidden enough, but they 
will not—A seemingly great severity is often a prep- 
aration for great benefactions—-Baurr :—The first 
act of salvation in the Gentile world.—Au.reLp; 
—Persevering faith is sure to win its object. When 
a heavy cross weighs thee down, seek the light 
of Christ’s countenance; hold on in faith, and doubt 
not; He will give at last all that thou needest.— 
THomasius:—How the Lord awakens faith in the 
hearts of men.—GREILING :—The time of suffering 
is a time of test—Hartroa:—The three stages of 
victorious faith: 1. It looks with longing at the di- 
vine Saviour; 2. it waits with all humility for help; 
3. it holds fast its hope with firm confidence.—Bé6- 
DECKER :—Wherefore doth God delay His help ?— 
C. G. Horrmann :—The mighty word of faith: I will 
not let Thee go.—Dirrmar :—Great faith in its three 
stages: 1. Its stage of distress; 2. its stage of sift- 
ing; 3. its stage of confirmation. 


4, The Healing of the Deaf and Dumb Man. YVurs. 32-317. 
(Parallel: Matt. xv. 29-31.) 


32 


33 [a stammerer|; and they bescech him to put his hand upon him. 


And they bring unto him one that was deaf,’ and had an impediment in his speecs. 


And he took him 


aside from the multitude, and put his fingers into his ears, and he spit, and touched his 


34 tongue: And, looking up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that is, 
35 Be opened. And straightway’? his ears were opened, and the string of his tongue was 
36 loosed, and he spake plain. And he charged them that they should tell no man: but 
37 the more he* charged them, so much the more a great deal they published 7; And 


were beyond measure astonished, saying, 


He hath done all things well: he maketh 


both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak. 
L Ver. 32.—-After xodév, Lachmann and Tischendorf, after B., D., A., Versions, have xat.—Ed.] 


Ver. 35.—Ev0éws is wanting here in B., D., 


L., 4., Versions, Lachmann, Tischendorf. Instead of dunvoty@ncay, 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, after B., D., A., read nvotyncar. 


{3 Ver. 36.—Adrds is wanting in A., B., L., A., Vulgate, Lachmann, Tischendorf.—Ed.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


See on Matthew.—The healing of the deaf and 
dumb man on the east side of the Jordan is a nar- 
rative peculiar to Mark. In regard to time it is 
closely connected with the two foregoing events: oc- 
curring at the termination of the Lord’s travels to- 
wards Phoenicia and through Decapolis back to the 
eastern border of the Sea of Galilee (Gaulonitis). 
Mark shows, in his account of the miracles, a prefer- 
ence for those healings in which the gradual pro- 
cess of the cure, as connected with the instrument 
and the development of it, is vividly presented. 
Thus, in his account, the daughter of the Syro- 
phenician woman lies exhausted upon her bed after 
her deliverance. Thus, he represents Jesus as com- 
manding them to give the daughter of Jairus some- 
thing to eat. And he alone records the healing of 
the blind man at Bethsaida—a process which was 
gradual, and performed in two stages. And here he 
alone communicates a narrative in which the mirac- 
ulous act of the Lord is closely connected with the 
application of the saliva. 

Ver. 32. A deaf man, who could not well 


speak.— Meyer opposes this translation: “kwddp 
poyiAdAoy is wrongly translated, a deaf man difficult 
of speech (see Beza, Maldonatus, De Wette).— 
Moy:AdAos, although it seems in its formation to be 
hard of speech, corresponds in the Septuagint to the 
Hebrew pbx, dumb. See Isa. xxxv. 5, &c. Hence 
it is a deaf and dumb man (Vulgate, Luther, Calo- 
vius, Ewald), which is also confirmed by 4addous.” 
Since woy:Addos does literally mean one who speaks 
with difficulty,—and it is said of this one, that after 
his cure he spoke 6p0és (not simply he spoke),—the 
meaning of the words is sufficiently established. 
With deafness there is connected a disturhance of 
the organs of speech, or a general perversion of 
speech. 

Ver. 33. Aside from the multitude.—Where 
fore? 1. He would make no display (Theophylact) 
He would not nourish superstition (Reinhard); Hf 
would have an undisturbed relation between Himself 
and the sick man (Meyer). This last is the weakest 
reason ; for we might for the same reason except the 
same thing elsewhere. Rather we may assume that 
the district of Decapolis was something like the re 
gion of Tyre and Sidon: it was not a purely Jewish 
land. Here it was necessary, especially in this time 
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of crisis, that He -nould avoid a publicity which 
might bring together the Gentiles in crowds, excite 
superstition as much as faith, and create in the minds 
of the Jews a pre).dice against Him. In an anal- 
ogous manner the Lord acted in the case of the blind 
man of eastern Bethsaida: He led him altogether 
out of the village. In both cases, however, we must 
remember that it was a susceptibility of faith which 
was to be gradually awakened. See the Doctrinal 
Reflections—And put His fingers.—A similar 
circumstantial procedure we have in the healing of 
the blind man, ch. viii. ‘“ But we are not to assume 
that Jesus desired in any sense to conceal the mirac- 
ulous element in the cures (Lancz, Leben Jesu, ii. 1, 
p. 282), which would amount to untruth.” Meyer. But, 
upon this principle, the disguise thrown over the 
evangelical truths of the Gospel through the employ- 
ment of parables, would amount to untruthfulness. 


And He spit.—Spitting, He touched His tongue. 
Meyer thinks that the touching was the direct 
spitting upon the tongue. But as the touching 
(&rrec@a) is elsewhere an application of the hand, 
it may be assumed that He moistened His finger and 
touched therewith the man’s tongue. Saliva used in 
healing: here; ch. viii, 23; John ix. 6. De Wette: 
Saliva was in antiquity a remedy for the eyes (Plin. 
H, N. 28,7; Tacit. Hist. 4,21; Sueton. Vesp. Cp. 
4%; Tanchuma, f. 10, 2; Sanhed., f. 101, 1; Hieros. 
Sotah, f. 16,4; VWajikra Rabba, f. 175, 2. Comp. 
Werstein and Ligutroot, ad Joh, ix. 6). Meyer: 
“ The saliva is, like the oil (ch. vi. 18), to be regarded 
as a conductor of the miraculous power.” Yet it 
was not applied in the cure of the ear, but only in 
the healing of the tongue here, as ch. viii. in the 
healing of the eyes. Wherefore then was this dis- 
tinction? Probably because the saliva was better 
suited to be a symbolical medium for the awakening 
of faith, and it was never wont to be applied to the 
ear. 


Ver. 34. Looking up to heaven, He sighed. 
—Manifestly the sighing of prayer. How much more 
easily He seemed to accomplish His healing on other 
oceasions! Or was deafness, in its spiritual signi- 
ficance, much worse than blindness and possession ; 
and did the Lord intend to signify that ? We assume, 
1, that in this half-heathen district, more imperfect 
and disturbed forms of faith presented themselves to 
Him, which made the healing on His part more of a 
conflict; and 2. that in this half-heathen district, 
where they generally believed in demigods and magic, 
He desired to make more definitely prominent His 
own dependence on God the Father. For the like 
reason—that is, because the Pharisees had blas- 
phemed the source of His miraculous power—He 
accomplished the raising of Lazarus before the Jews 
from Jerusalem in connection with a loud prayer to 
the Father ; and in healing the man born blind, John 
ix., He joined with Himself in the work the temple- 
fountain Siloam, the holy spring of the priests, 38. 
Since the Lord could not influence the deaf man by 
word, it was necessary that He should influence Him 
by a strongly speaking sign.—Mark everywhere sets 
a special mark on the sighing of the Lord, as also 
upon His manner of looking: comp. ch. viii. 12. 
Meyer remarks, and rightly, that this sigh was at the 
same time a sigh of painful sympathy—_E7phphatha. 
—aAn Aramean word, in the Imperative: Be thou 
opened. Related, though not identical, is the Hebrew 
mmp, in the Imper. Niphal. 

Ver. 35. And the string of His tongue was 
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loosed.—Thus he did not merely speak with #)ffi 
culty on account of his being dumb, as Olshausen 
supposes, 

Ver. 36. But the more He charged them 
—The stronger His prohibition was, the more it 
enkindled a desire to spread the report of the 
miracle. 

Ver. 37. He hath done all things well; that 
is, in the healing.—Thence they draw the conclusion: 
As well the deaf, He hath, &c. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Nothing is more instructive and full of signifi. 
cance than the prudence of our Lord in respect to 
the publication of His miracles, as soon as He had 
entered the borders of the land where there were 
closer relations with heathenism, and the people 
were more infected by heathen views:—the history 
of the woman of Canaan, the present narrative, and 
the healing of the blind man in eastern Bethsaida, 
all illustrate this. The reason was, that Christ would 
have a monotheistic faith, which traces all up to God 
the Father as the final source, and that He would not 
suffer His divine power of healing to be mingled and 
debased with superstitious and magical notions. This 
holy prudence will explain many and great restraints 
upon the full influence of Christianity in the heathen 
or heathen-Christian world, down to the present day. 

2, We may compare the doxology of this people, 
ver. 37, with the doxologies of ch. i. 27; ii. 123 iii. 
11, &. Matthew explains: They glorified the God 
of Israel. 

3. It must be particularly observed here also, 
that Jesus could affect this deaf and dumb man only 
through His glance, His immediate revelation, His 
signs, and manner of action. So far this instance 
stands alone; for the youth who was deaf and dumb 
through possession, ch. ix. 25, suffered not through 
the sealing up of his organs, but through the perver: 
sion and violence done to his soul. So also the pos- 
sessed who was dumb, Matt. ix. 82; and the de 
moniac who was blind and dumb, Matt. xii. 22. 

4. Our Christian institutions for the deaf and 
dumb are an abiding monument of that miraculous 
healing in the mountains: the natural development 
of the miraculous act of our Lord. The healing of 
the deaf and dumb by signs, was a type of the in 
struction of the deaf and dumb. 

5. The Romish rite of baptism relies especially 
on this miraculous history, because it exhibits the 
use of several symbolical elements: 1. Separation 
from the multitude: dedication of Christ in baptism. 
2. The baptizing priest touches, with an Ephphatha, 
the ears of the infant; 3. moistens its nostrils with 
saliva; 4. lays salt in its mouth. The Christian 
Church should do all this in a real manner, and not 
in a symbolical. As the symbol for it, and at the 
same time the reality of it, Christ instituted simple 
baptism. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Sufferers to be brought to Jesus.—The healing 
of the deaf and dumb; or, the double disease and 
the double cure in their reciprocal connection. 1. The 
connection between deafness and the inability ta 
speak: a, in physical things ; 0. in spiritual. 2. Right 
speaking conditioned by right hearing; in natura’ 
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ife, in spiritual things,—He who does not persevere to 
the end in hearing aright will surely cease by degrees 
to speak aright.—The true obedience is of eminently 
yaick and sure hearing.—The education of the deaf 
and dumb man in faith: 1. He must yield himself 
up to be led by the strange Wonder-worker, who can 
only speak to him by looks, into the wilderness; 2. 
he must see His signs, especially the signs of His 
prayer and His sighing; 3. he must hear his word of 
power, that he may have his hearing and be able 
also 10 speak.—The holy care of the Lord in all His 
wonderful works, aiming ever at the glory of God’s 
namne.—How the wonder-working majesty of Jesus 
is soncealed in His humility.—Christ, as He went on 
His way, opposed and avoided with the same decided 
earnestness the heathenism which deified men and 
the world, and the Judaism which deified the letter 
and ceremonial observances.—Christ had to struggle 
as well with superstition as with unbelief, to exalt 
both into faith.—AlIl Christ’s miracles were to the 
honor of God: 1. All His miracles were miracles of 
prayer, dependence on God, and strict union with 
His Father; 2. all His miracles were distinguished, 
not only in their reason and their end, but also in 
their form and manner, from the magical works of 
the heathen world.—Christ ever conceals the thou- 
sands of His miracles by the disguise of an unpre- 
tending medium.—Christ in His whole being full of 
saving power.—The sighing of Christ and of His 
Spirit (Rom. viii. 26) over the sin and the misery of 
humanity and the creature.—The sympathy of Christ. 
—Guilt and innocence in the popular proclamation 
of Christ’s works.—The words of His astonished 
people: He hath done all things well: 1. In its hu- 
man limitation; 2. in its higher significance.—Con- 
cerning redemption as concerning the creation, the 
word holds good, The Lord hath done all things well 
(Gen. i, 31): 1. in the whole, 2. in the details. 
SrarKke:-—Where Jesus goes in and out, there is 
nought but blessing. —CansrEin :—When we look at 
the deaf and dumb, it should make us reverence all 
the more the glorious gifts of hearing and speech, 
and determine to use both prudently to the glory of 
God.—Zris1us:—Most people can both hear and 
speak; but how great and how common is spiritual 
deafness and dumbness !—Lururr:—Christ begins 
His cure with the ears, and acts in accordance with 
nature; since from hearing speaking comes: axon 
begets traxojv.—Lance :—Let us seek silence.—A 
Christian should often sigh over spiritual and bodily 
misery.—The ears should be open for God, but shut 
to the devil and the world.—It is a sign that the 
tongue has been loosened by Christ, when the words 
become holy, and the new song is sung to His glory 
out of a new heart.—QuESNEL :—The humility of the 
benefactor, and the thankfulness of him who has re- 
ceived the benefit, may contend without damaging 
peace in the heart.—W ondering at God’s works is 
well; but it should never end there—Nova Bibl. 
Pub. :—God doeth all things well, not only in healing 
end binding up, but also in smiting and wounding.— 
Zeisius :—As Satan damages and ruins everything, 
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so, on the contrary, Christ repairs all things.— 
Braune:—The Lord guides all His own in varions 
ways, every one in his own; but the goal for all is 
the great salvation longed for.—Jesus speaks the 
right language of signs to the deaf and dumb,— 
GeRiacn :—The words, “He hath done all things 
well,” seem to express an anticipation of the new 
creation.—Jesus finds His glory in the deaf ears of 
hardened sinners, and in the speechless or restrained 
tongues of unthankful, earthly-minded unbelievers. 
Even from among them He takes many into solitude 
with Him: His creating hand touches the sealed ear 
and the idle tongue, His high priestly intercession 
groans to the Father for them, and often His Eph- 
phatha opens the ear and looses the bonds of their 
tongue, so that they may speak plainly.—Lisco :— 
The turning of the eyes of Jesus towards heaven 
should teach us to expect our help from thence, and 
thither to direct our thanksgivings. —ScuLprEr- 
MACHER :—That love which could manifest itself soe 
mightily in the Redeemer is among us in our beney: 
olent institutions. But if we ask what has driver. 
men to think upon this, we can say no more than 
that it is the selfsame Spirit of love who is for ever 
striving to meet and overcome all the woes and suf- 
ferings of humanity— What a great and wonderful 
word is this “ Be opened,” which the Redeemer was 
ever speaking throughout His whole manifestation, 
and the influences of which have never ceased, but 
will go on until the whole race of mankind have 
come to the hearing and knowledge of His salvation, 
and their tongues shall be loosed to the praise of the 
Most High !—Hxrvusner:—The significance of the 
healing of the deaf and dumb (in its spiritual applica 
tion): 1. The person of the wretched one; 2. the lead- 
ing him to Jesus; 3. the action of our Lord; 4. His 
looking up to heaven and sighing ; 5. His work; 6. 
His prohibition (the conversion of a sinner should 
not be boastfully trumpeted to the world; it should 
exert its influence silently).—Christ the only Phy- 
sician who can repair the mischiefs in God’s creation. 
—How much knowledge of God may come through 
the senses.—BaveEr :—-How many are still deaf and 
dumb towards the kingdom of God! 

Kiurexer :—-Even in the sufferings of His crea- 
ture man, God finds His glory.—Rzrrnnarp :—How 
we, as Christians, should sanctify to our own good 
the defects, infirmities, and sicknesses of our bodies. 
—Horretit:—The Christian’s look to heaven.— 
Remnnarp:—The quiet unostentatious zeal with 
which Christians should do good.-—-Turmss :—The 
deaf and dumb man is a type of us.—Covarp:—- 
He took him out of the crowd apart.—Bomarp :— 
The Ephphatha of our Redeemer: 1. A word of 
omnipotence and grace; 2. great and glorious in its 
effect; 3. it is uttered to all of us; 4. it is vain for 
many; 5. it proves its virtue on belierevs, ever more 
beautifully and abundantly; 6. it will cne dsy abol- 
ish for ever all our fetters —RauTenrer :—He hath 
done all things well: 1. Praise of His perfection— 
wonder ; 2. praise of His benevolence—~harasg.ving 
38. praise of His glory—adcration. 








TZ THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 
5. The Miraculous Feeding of Four Thousand. Cu. VIII, 1-9. 
(Parallel: Matt. xv. 32-39.) 
is In those days the multitude being very great,’ and having nothing to eat, Jeeus 
2 called his disciples wnto him, and saith unto them, I have compassion on ‘he multitude 
8 pvecause they have now been with me? three days, and have nothing to eat; And if 
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send them away fasting to their own houses, they will faint by the way: for divers of 
them came from far. Atnd his disciples answered him, From whience can a man satisfy 
these men with bread here in the wilderness? And he asked them, How many loaves 
have ye? And they said, Seven. And he commanded? the people to sit down on the 
ground: and he took the seven loaves, and gave thanks, and brake, and gave to his 
disciples to set before them; and they did set them before the people. And they had 
a few small fishes: and he blessed, and commanded to set them also before them. So 
they did eat, and were filled: and they took up of the broken meat that was left, seven 
baskets. And they that had eaten® were about four thousand: and he sent them away. 


1 Ver. 1.—Instead of rauméddov, B., D., G., L., M., A., (Vulgate, Coptic, Gothic, Lachmann, Tischerdorf,] read wader 


foddAov.—The 0 ‘Ingous is probably an explanatory interpolation. 
2 Ver. 2.—Moz is wanting in B., D., (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer.] 


8 Ver. 6.—B., D., 
4 Ver. 


6 Ver. 9.—The ot daydvres wanting in B., L,, A 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


See on the parallels in Matthew.—Mark’s second 
miraculous feeding, with the following events, stands 
in the same connection as Matthew’s with the moun- 
tain travels of our Lord. There is not in the slight- 
est particular a difference between Matthew and 
Mark. The representations of the second feeding 
are more than ordinarily alike in both: the begin- 
ning and the end, especially, are essentially the same. 

Ver. 7. And he blessed and commanded to 
set them also.—The Evangelist distinguishes the 
thanksgiving over the fish as a particular act, with 
the word evAoyiaas, while concerning the bread he 
used edxapictqoas. Both acts of devotion are to be 
regarded as benedictions of the food. But the prayer 
of praise (<dAoyetv) is related to the prayer of thanks- 
giving, as praise is related to thanks: it is the same 
thing carried to its higher pitch. That the thanks- 
giving becomes here blessing, characterizes the sec- 
ond act of the feeding, the festival anticipatory of 
the great feast; and it is all the more sublime as be- 
ing pronounced over the ix0vdia ddtya. The foilow- 
ing Romanist distinction (Reischl) is without founda- 
tion: ‘Thanksgiving (eucharist) Jesus presents as 
man (and High-Priest) to the Father; but He Him- 
self, as Lord and God, distributes the blessing of 
omnipotence.” 

Ver. 8. Seven baskets.—Comp. the explana- 
tions on Matthew. 

Ver. 9. About four thousand men.—Maithew 
adds; besides women and. children. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIOAL. 


1. See on the parallel passage in Matthew.—The 
divine side of the second miraculous feeding is pre- 
sented all the more expressly and clearly by the cir- 
cumstance, that in the present instance the multitudes 
of the people were more alien, the scene of it was a 
place more desolate and remote from human habita- 
tion, the excitement of the people more intense ; not 


Ey, A; (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer :] eo eerie 
as es ebdoyioas avra elrev Kal TabTa maparibevar, 


-, (Lischendorf, Meyer 3] areme ch. vi. 44. 





Meyer.) 


to mention that Christ had just returned from an 
extended and fatiguing journey. As it respects the 
human side of the miracle, and its relation to the 
measure of faith, we cannot fail to observe the cir- 
cumstance that a more abundant provision of food 
is made for a smaller number of the fed. As it re- 
gards the difference between the fragments gathered 
up in the two miracles respectively, we have to notice 
the distinction between omupides and kégivor: the 
former seem to have been vessels of larger capacity. 

2. STARKE :—SrAayxvi(er@a: means such a feel 
ing of compassion as not only moves the mind, but 
causes a physical emotion—the rush of blood, yearn- 
ing of the bowels, &.—likewise. The word is used 
several times. concerning our Saviour by the three 
Evangelists. The greater the love of Jesus was, the 
more susceptible was His sacred humanity of sym- 
pathy. 

3. The first miraculous feeding took place when 
the malignity of Herod occasioned the Lord’s de- 
parture from Galilee; the second, after He had re- 
tired from Galilee before the hierarchical and phari- 
saic party. Both times, as driven away, and as a 
refugee, He took upon Hiniself, forgetting His owr 
sorrow, the needs of all the people. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew.—Christ’s compassion towards 
the people was a compassion for their want of bread. 
—tThe Lord’s resting-place after long travelling.— 
Christ does not let His people depart without food, 
—Where Christ is in the midst, the multitude never 
go away unfed.—The rebuke contained in the exam 
ple of the people, who waited on Christ three days, 
though they had nothing given them to eat.—The 
impotence of the disciples, and the Lord’s provident 
care.—Christ’s thanksgiving becomes blessirg, whilst 
the provision is diminishing.—Christ’s roya. law for 
the table.—The second miraculous feeding seemingly 
less, but in fact more, wonderful than the first. 1 
Seemingly less; there was more provision, and 4 
smaller number, 2. Really greater: a. in repard te 
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the Lord (returning from long journey and much 
labor); 6. in regard to the despondency of the dis- 
ciples; c. in regard to the foreign elements of which 
the mass of this mountain-people was made up 
(probably in part Gentiles).—Wells are made, as by 
the Lord, so by the pilgrims of Zion, passing through 
the valley of banishment, Ps. lxxxiv.—The Lord’s 
heavenly peace in His earthly need: He is Himself 
as a refugee in great straits, and yet feeds with com- 
passion a host of thousands. 1. The peace of God 
in the forgetfulness of His own distress. 2. The 
self-renouncing love of others in this forgetfulness. 
—To-day He gives the people a feast; to-morrow all 
sorrows await Him. 

Srarke:—True brotherly love does not look so 
much at the worthiness of the person as at his need 
and misery.—Believers may sometimes fall, even 
though Jesus be near, into temporal difficulties and 
need; but they do not and cannot come to harm or 
perish, Rom. viii. 85-39.—The Lord knows our need 
earlier and better than our complaints can tell Him. 
—OsIaNnvDER :—How different from these people are 
some Christians amongst us, who can scarcely tarry 
one hour with Christ’s servants, hearing the divine 
word !—Preachers should care not only for the souls, 
but also for the bodies, of their hearers.— Nove Bibl. 
Tub. :—When we truly love Jesus, we think little of 
the length or hardship of the way ; we care nothing 
for want and weariness; but wait with Him, and 
prefer the kingdom of God to all other things.—Our 
unbelieving heart hangs on the means, and will be- 
lieve nothing that it does not see, Matt. vi. 25-30. 
—We should thank God for everything, even for our 
scanty provision; He is bound to us for nothing.— 
(The breaking of bread.) When God puts anything 
into our hands, we should not keep it unbroken for 
ourselves alone, but break and dispense abundantly 
to. others.—CansTeIn :—Preachers should dispense 
the food of God’s word among the people; but they 
should give to the multitude nothing which God has 
not first put in their mouth and in their heart—The 
meek shall eat and be satisfied, Ps. xxii. 26.—The 
gifts of God satisfy the heart.—In every fragment 
there is God’s blessing: therefore it is right to gather 
up the fragments.—With God it is all the same 
whether there be little or much.—ScHLEIERMACHER : 
—He kept them near Him, and distributed spiritual 
gifts; nor did He remember their earthly need until 
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He had found that they were filled with desires that 
extended much further. And this is the divine order, 
in this connection, between the spiritual and the 
temporal, All earthly things, so far as they ge 
beyond necessity, have value only so far as they are 
connected with the spiritual. 

Hxrvusner :—Perseverance in hearing the word of 
God.—The design of Providence in letting us en: 
counter earthly need.—Have we sought diligently, 
and first of all, heavenly things?—Trust in God 
when the season of scarcity comes.—The prevenient 
providence of God, ahd His anticipating care.-—The 
Christian’s attention to his neighbor’s need.—God 
can bring help by small means.—Giving is better 
than receiving.—Christ’s miracle as a figure of the 
miracle of divine sustentation.—Jesus as House- 
holder.—The Christian householder after the pattern 
of Jesus: 1. Watchfulness, and attention to all 
needs; 2. love and sympathy for the distress of each; 
8. trust in God when the question is, Whence shall 
we get? (Do the best: God will do the rest in His 
own way); 4. spiritual care of all who belong to 
Him.—How our partaking of food may be sanctified. 
—RamBacH :—How may the Christian give God His 
honor in the enjoyment of his daily food ?—Mar.- 
HEINEKE :—The Christian should always see a higher 
significance in the means of his daily sustentation.— 
Harms :—Instruction concerning table-worship. — 
Dietscn :—The miracle in our nourishment.—Hor- 
FELL :—The divine blessing on our food.—MEBLIss: 
—The glorifying of God in the care of His creatures. 
—Rzinnarp :—The connection between the necessity - 
of nourishment in order to the sustentation of our 
bodies, and the growth and nourishment of our souls. 
—Vatrrivs Hersercer:—How should the guests 
at God’s table comport themselves ?—HxrUBNER :— 
Jesus the people’s holy Friend.— Burx:—Jesus 
Christ supplies all our need out of His riches in 
glory.—Srizer:—The miraculous blessing of God’s 
power, as shown, 1. in the domain of nature, and 2. 
in the kingdom of grace.—Uxzer :—The meal bless. 
ed by prayer.—The compassionate heart of Jesuy 
moaning over all our misery.—Covarp :—Reproof 
of the prevalent complaint over hard times.—REIN- 
HARD :—Christian benevolence at a time of general 
need,—BavEr:—When Christ’s blessing rests on 
anything, it becomes infinitely more than it was in 
the hands of men. 





EIGHTH SECTION. 


THE DECISIVE CONFLICT OF JESUS WITH THE PHARISEES IN GALILEE, AND HIS 
RETURN TO THE EASTERN SIDE OF THE SEA. PREPARATIONS FOR THE NEW 


CHURCH. 


Onaprers VIII. 10—IX. 29. 


—_—_+— 


1. Return to the Galilean Shore, Conflict; Return; the Leaven of the Pharisces and. the Leaven of 
Herod. Ox, VIII. 10-21. 


(Paraliel: Matt. xvi. 1-12.) 


10 
11 pazts of Dalmanutha. 


12 secking of him a sign from heaven, tempting him, 


And straightway he entered into a [the] ship with his disciples, and came into the 
And the Pharisees came forth, and began to question with him, 


And he sighed deeply in his spirit, 
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13 
14 
15 


ship again,’ departed to the other side. 
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and saith, Why doth this generation seek after a sign? Verily I say unto you, There 
shall no sign be given unto this generation, 
Now [And] the disciples had forgotten to take 
bread, neither had they in the ship with them more than one loaf. And he charged 


And he left them, and entering into the 


them, saying, Take heed, beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, and of the leaven of 


16 Herod. 


17 


And they reasoned among themselves, saying,’ Jt 7s because we have no bread. 
And when Jesus knew it, he saith unto them, Why reason ye because ye have no 


bread? perceive ye not, neither understand? have ye your heart yet® hardened? 


18 
19 
20 
21 


Having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not? and do ye not remember, 
When I brake the five loaves among five thousand, how many baskets full of fragmenta 
took ye up? They say unto him, Twelve. 
how many baskets full of fragments took ye up? And they said, Seven. 


And when the seven among four thousand, 
And he said 


unto them, How‘ is it that ye do not understand? 


1 Ver. 13.—The médw precedes éuBds, according to B., C., D., L., A. Eis 78 mAotoy (Recepta), or eis mAotov (Lachmann, 


after A., E., F.), wanting in B,, C., L., 
Tischendorf. 


D., and omitted by Tischendorf {and Meyer]. 
2 Ver. 16.—The Aéyovres wanting in B., D., and Itala; and B., Itala read éxovow for éxouer. 


So Lachmann and 


8 Ver. 17.—Ert not in B., C., D., L., A., (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer.] 


4 Ver. 21.—Lachmann: ms ovmw, according to A., 
Meyer. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on Matthew.—What follows is here closely 
and certainly connected with the preceding; and in 
this Matthew and Mark concur, as also in the es- 
sentials of the whole. Mark passes over the rebuke 
of Christ in relation to the Pharisees’ knowledge of 

the weather, and also the sign of Jonas. On the 
other hand, he mentions the Lord’s deep sighing. 
He notices the circumstance that the disciples had 
with them in the ship one loaf. Instead of the 
leaven of the Sadducees, he has the leaven of Herod ; 
and he gives most keenly the Lord’s rebuke of the 
unbelief of the disciples. 

Ver. 10. Dalmanutha was a small place, not 
otherwise known; it lay probably in the district of 
Magdala, where, according to Matthew, Jesus landed. 
Robinson (iii. 514) leaves it undecided whether or 
not the present village of Delhemija is its modern 
representative. The specifications of locality by the 
two Evangelists, respectively, are not to be referred 
to any hypothesis of earlier and later accounts: 
Matthew’s narrative has a more general cast, and 
Mark’s a more special, in these respects. The land- 
ing was manifestly in a desert and unfrequented place ; 
and the reason of this was, that the Galilean party 
of Pharisees were on the alert to seize Jesus, in 
order to bring Him under a judicical process; for 
this purpose having many spies abroad. The first 
illustration of this is found in Mark ii. 6; the second, 
ch. iii. 22; the third (in connection with ch. vi. 29- 
81), ch. vii..1. That allegation touching neglect of 
purifyings, which the Pharisees, in connection with 
the scribes from Jerusalem, made against Hiza, is 
carried out here into its last issues. 

Ver. 11. And the Pharisees came forth.— 
Meyer: ‘Out of their dwellings in that country.” 
People generally come out of their dwellings; but 
these men came forth as spies out of a hiding-place; 
and their coming was proof that the most extreme 
care as to the circumstances of the landing of Jesus, 
in a quiet place and in the dead of night, could no 
longer protect the Lord from their eyes (see on Mat- 
thew and Leben Jesu, ii. 875). On the western side 
of the sea there might be, here and there, rich 
mansions, belonging to Herodian courtiers, which 
were well adapted to be loopholes of observance for 


D., M. Tischendorf merely ovmw, according to C., L., D. Sa 


the political and hierarchical party. According ta 
Matt. xvi, 1, 2, the Sadducees were leagued with 
them. The act, therefore, was not merely an act of 
the Pharisaic school, but the act of the priests and 
politicians. Mark merges the Sadducees in the Phari- 
sees; for they hypocritically played the Pharisee, 
inasmuch as they demanded a sign from heaven, al- 
though they believed-in no such thing.—And began. 
—They had made their arrangements for a decisive 
contest, which began with the demand of the sign 
from heaven. For this sign, see on Matthew, p. 287. 

Sighed deeply in His spirit.—Comp. ch. vii. 
34. He sighed so deeply, not merely in general 
sorrow for the hardened unbelief of these men, but 
also in the feeling that the decisive crisis of sever- 
ance from the predominant party had come. For 
the demand of a sign from heaven was a demand 
that He should, as the Messiah of their expectation, 
accredit Himself by a great miracle; thus it was 
fundamentally similar to the temptation in the wil- 
derness, which He had repelled and overcome. But 
His deep sigh also signifies here the holding in of 
His judicial power, the silent resolution to enter 
upon the path of tribulation. Hence the refusal of 
the sign is immediate, and in the form of an affrma- 
tion most strongly uttered. It is to be observed that, 
the article being wanting, the nature of the sign 
from heaven is left free to Him: He was to perform 
a sign from heaven, which should be acknowledged 
as the sign from heaven. } 

Ver. 15. And the leaven of Herod.-— Sea 
on Matthew ; and for the combination of Phariseey 
and Herodians, compare the notes on Mark iii. 6 
The one passage depends on the other; and it is ob 
servable how Mark both times gives marked promi- 
nence to this hypocritical and malignant combination 
of extreme parties. Meyer concludes from Matt. xiv, 
2 that Herod was no Sadducee. But that passage 
must not be pressed too far. Herod certainly coin- 
cided with the anti-scriptural, anti-Messianic, Hel- 
lenizing universalism of the Sadducees, although he 
did not adhere to their party in its dogmatic views 
and ccloring. Thus we have here only two aspects 
of the same idea. The Jewish dependence upon tra. 
ditions and human ordinances, and the Jewish free 
thinking, form in their respective principles the twa 
kinds of leaven which the disciples were to guard 
against. Conpare on Matthew, 


CHAP. VII. 10-21. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallel in Matthew.—The debasing 
effects of party spirit. The Sadducees must here 
submit to the Pharisees, and be merged in them. 

2. As it regards the desired sign from heaven, it 
is to be observed further: 1. As they asked for a 
sign from heaven, they demanded the decisively at- 
testing sign expected from heaven. 2. The conse- 

uence of this authentication would have been, that 
Christ must have come forward as a Messiah in their 
sense. Hence it is said that they tempted Him. The 
demand of a sign from heaven was like the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness. The Lord had hitherto, since 
that time, escaped any such demand. If He now 
refused it, His death was certain. 8. The demand 
was so far not absolutely hostile, as they were still 
disposed to accept Christ, if He would adapt Himself 
fo their views, and become a party instrument for 
their purposes. (See on Matthew.) 4. The sign from 
heaven which Christ denied to the Pharisees, stood 
in close relation with the sign of Jonas. The denial 
of the one was the announcement of the other. 5. 
What He denied to the Pharisees, He provided soon 
afterwards for the three chosen disciples on the 
Mount: the heavenly sign of His transfiguration. 

8. The sighs of Jesus.—The Lord’s sigh (ch. vii. 
34) was the sigh of self-devoting mercy to the world; 
His deep sigh (ch. viii. 12) was the restraint and hold- 
ing back of His judicial power over the world, under 
the holy resolution to suffer for it. The sigh of the 
Lion of Judah over the hardening of His enemies: 
the prophecy of His path of suffering, but also the 
prophecy of the world’s judgment. The groaning 
of His spirit was, 1. a sighing from the depths of 
His being, 2. in the all-embracing glance of His con- 
sciousness over the path of His own suffering, and 
the path of the world’s wretchedness. 

4. The return of Jesus.—Not without a plan, 
but as the result of His last experience, Jesus now 
returns back to the eastern bank. It is clear to His 
consciousness that He must now go up to confront 
His death. He therefore needed solitude, that He 
might regulate the process of His departure. And 
to this there was necessary, 1. the confirmation of 
the disciples in faith for the establishment of the 
new Church, and 2. the provision that His death 
should take place at the right time and in the 
right way. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


See on Matthew.—The Pharisees perfect spies on 
all our Lord’s ways.—The Lord: cannot escape the 
Pharisees, and therefore the Pharisees cannot escape 
the Lord.—The demand of a sign from heaven: the 
tempting crisis that our Lord foresaw in the wilder- 
ness.—The confusion of the disciples, occasioned by 
this decisive conflict (and shown in the forgetting of 
bread, and anxiety about it), as opposed to the di- 
vine repose of the Lord: a prelude of their con- 
fusion on the eve of the Passion.—The great decisive 
No of the Lord.—The Lord’s deep sigh in its great 
significance: 1. A silent and yet decisive sign of His 
conflict and of His victory; 2. an unuttered word, 
which contains a world of divine words; 3. a fulfil- 
ment of the primitive prophecy concerning the breach 
between the external and the spiritual Israel; 4. a 
piophecy which stretches forward to the cross and 
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the final judgment.—The infinite meaning of this 
sigh of Christ: 1. As a breathing forth of the divine 
patience over the visible world (Omnipotence restrain. 
ing itself in love and wisdom, when dealing with the 
enmity of the free will of the world); 2. a collective 
expression of all the sufferings and of all the patience 
of Christ; 8. a declaration of all the incarnate 
sorrow and endurance of the Lord in His Church.— 
The significance of sighs: 1. In the creature (Rom 
viii. 22); 2. in humanity, and in the kingdom of Gac 
(Rom. viii. 23; 2 Cor. v. 2; Rev. vi. 10),—The return 
of Christ to the other bank: a sign of His return 
back to the other world.—How little the disciples 
understood. that crisis.—The last loaf in the ship, 
the last loaf in the house (the last meal, the last 
piece of money, the last sheet-anchor).—In this mat- 
ter, mark, 1. the disciples’ spirit; they misinterpret 
the most sublime and the most spiritual things 
through their own over-anxiety; 2. the Lord’s spirit: 
He makes provision for the testing of His disciples, 
especially now.—The displeasure of Christ at the 
lack of spiritual development among His own dis 
ciples.--True remembering, in its full import: 1. 
Christian wakefulness; 2. Christian life; 8. Christian 
progress.—The influence of the Holy Spirit, and life 
in the Spirit: bringing to remembrance (John xiv. 
26; xvi. 13).—The retreat of Jesus in order to ar. 
range His death. 

Srarke :—Many desire new wonders; and when 
they have thought they have seen them, have not yet 
turned to God.—It is not becoming to prescribe to 
God the means by which we are to arrive at divine 
knowledge and blessedness.—HeEpincGer :—Ingrati- 
tude drives Christ away.—QuxEsNEL:—It is a fearful 
judgment when the truth altogether forsakes men, 
and they are left to themselves.—Forgetfulness gives 
an opportunity for new instruction; and therefore 
even their failings should be turned to account by 
believers.—CrameEr :—Faithful teachers should, after 
the example of the Great Shepherd, dilivently warn 
their sheep against false doctrine and false teachers 
(against every evil leaven to. the right or left),—Out 
of one error many others gradually arise, so that 
the whole system of religion may become perverted. 
— QurEsnEL: — Concerning the tendency to Sad. 
duceism among courtiers.—The weaker our faith is, 
the more anxious and troubled we are about bodily 
need, and the more likely to make spiritual posses- 
sions of less account.—OsrAnprr :—Ministers must 
be always ready to exhort their hearers with severity 
and to rouse them out of the sleep of security. 

Braune:—When, after a joyful event, or che 
attainment of a great success, one is suddenly op- 
posed by an obstinate contradiction, the result is 
often great disquietude or blank despondency. The 
Lord, whose case this was on the present occasion, 
knew very well what He would do, and did it with- 
out any restraint. Let all men learn this. They 
need the lesson in their family circles, and in their 
civil and political relations, whether more or less 
exalted.—Scarcely had Jesus ended with His enemies, 
when He must begin again with His friends.—Before 
His spirit rose the whole wickedness of His enemies’ 
spirit, so perverse in itself, pervading with evil the 
whole of the people, and invading even His disciples, 
It had already seized and possessed the mind of 
Judas, 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. 

ScHL¥ImRMACHER :—The Redeemer often uses the 
idea of leaven, as something of which only a little 
is needed in order to make the whole like itself—In 
truth, He was the leaven, in the form of a servay 
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indeed, destined to penetrate the whole mass of 
mankind and all human life Ly the divine power 
dwelling in Him.—If ye use only a little of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, ye will very soon be per- 
vaded throughout with its influence.—The leaven of 
Herod: the ramily of Herod was a foreign one; they 
held to the law, and affected much devotion to cere- 
monial ordinances, in order to attach the people more 


2. The Blind Men in Eastern Bethsaida. 


Jai 
23 him to touch him. 


THE GOSPEL ACCURDING TO MARK. 


firmly to themselves. The disciples must not use 
Christianity as something that might exert a good 
influence upon their external condition—We musi 
be pure disciples of the Master, and desire nothing 
but the pure kingdom of God.—Gossner (on ver. 
19):—This is a test. They had the whole histoiy 
in their head and memory, but they did not undc - 
stand how to apply if. 





Vers. 22-26. 


And he cometh?’ to Bethsaida; and they bring a blind man unto him, and besought 
And he took the blind man by the hand, and led him out of the 


town; and when he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands upon him, he asked him if 


24 he saw aught. 


And he looked up, and said, I see [the] men as trees, walking.’ 


25 After that he put zs hands again upon his eyes, and made him look up: and he was 
26 restored, and saw*® every man clearly. And he sent him away to his house [home], 
saying, Neither go into the town, nor tell e¢ to any in the town.* 


1 Ver. 22.—The Plural, Epxovrat, after B., C., D. Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer.] 
2 Ver. 24.—The beautiful reading: BAérw rtods avOpdmous, bte ws dévdpa dpH mepimarodyTas is adopted_by Meyer, 
Lachmann, ‘Tischendorf, following [A., B., C.*, E., F., G., K., L., M., A., Gothic, ‘heophylact, Euthymius. (D.and most 


of the Versions have the Received ‘l'ext).] 


$ Ver. 25.—Lischendorf, (Meyer, ] dvéBAewev, after B., C.*, L., A., &e. 
“ Ver. 26.—The Received Text and Lachmann follow Cod. A. ‘Tischendorf, following B., L., Coptic, omits the clause 


undé cis . . . KOuD. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Mark alone records this history of Christ’s heal- 


ng miracles during the time of His final mountain- } 


travels along the Gaulonite range, on the eastern 
side of the Jordan and the Sea of Galilee. The re- 
membrances of Peter preserved for us these special 
treasures, belonging to a time so preéminently me- 
morable to him and his spiritual development, But 
we have too often observed the peculiar feeling of 
Mark for the gradual, natural, progressive develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God (see his record of the 
parables, and the final miracles), not to perceive that 
-his period of the ministry and work of Jesus would 
etrongly rivet his attention. 

Ver. 22. To Bethsaida.—lIt is evident that the 
Bethsaida of the western coast, in Galilee (John xii. 
21), is not here meant, as Theophylact and others 
have supposed; but, as Grotius. rightly perceived, it 
was Bethsaida Julias, which lay upon the north- 
eastern coast of the Sea of Tiberias. Reland was 
the first to indicate that there were two Bethsaidas. 
Josephus tells us (Anfig. 18, 2, 1), that the tetrarch 
Philip, who ruled only in the eastern part of Galilee, 
made the village of Bethsaida into a town, and 
named it Julias, after the daughter of Augustus. 
(See-also De Bell. Jud. 11, 9, 1; and Jerome on Mat- 
thew xvi.) According to Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 15), 
Julias was situated on the farther coast of the Sea of 
Galilee ; according to Josephus, on the Jordan, 120 
stadia above its junction with the sea. Pococke 
thought the ruins of Taluy, on the east side of the 
Jordan, marked the ancient Julias ; Seetzen thought 
the same of a little village, Tellanihje; and Robin- 
son, the ruins of Et-Tell. According to Luke ix. 10, 
the first miraculous feeding also took place in a de- 
sert place near this same Bethsaida. See Von Rav- 
MER, Palestina, p. 109. Bethsaida lay in the way 
from the sea towards Caesarea Philippi, in the higher 








mountain-range, a district to which Jesus subse- 
quently returned.— A blind man.—What follows 
shows that he was not born blind, but had become 
so. He had evidently seen men and trees aforetime. 

Ver. 23. And led him out of the town.— 
Here the separation from all others is still more 
effectual than in the case of the healing of the deaf 
and dumb man, ch. vii. 88. In addition to the mo- 
tive already mentioned for performing His works as 
much as possible in retirement, viz., that He might 
insure His own decease in Jerusalem, we may assume 
that there was also a pedagogic element that in- 
fluenced Him on the present occasion. The deaf 
and dumb man could not hear His voice, but only see 
His signs; this blind man could not see Him, he 
could only hear Him speak and feel His hand. Thus 
it was a test and a discipline of his faith, when he 
was led into solitude: a test and exercise which prob- 
ably was still much needed by him.—And when 
He had spit on his eyes.—ASee the notes on ch. 
vii. 83 and John ix. 

Ver. 24. I see men.—Expression of joy.—As 
trees ; that is, I see men walking, large and unformed 
as trees. A distinct figure of an indistinct, twilight 
beholding. It was the first stage of healing. Ac- 
cording to Euthymius Zigabenus, He healed the man 
by degrees, because his faith was weak, and the 
gradual experience of recovered sight would lead him 
to a higher degree of faith. In relation to this, we 
may observe the strikingly passive bearing of this 
blind man, as of the deaf and dumb man before: 
with this we may compare the passiveness of the im 
potent man at Bethesda, John v. According to Ols 
hausen, a too rapid process of recovery might have 
been injurious, and the gradual cure had regard to 
the eyes themselves. But this and the preceding 
notion we leave to the reader’s consideration; they 
may have a certain degree of force. But if we com- 
bine all the traits of this and the foregoing history, 
we see that Jesus designedly repressed the fame of 


CHAP. VIII. 22-26. 
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His maaculovs works in a district where He was 
seeking an asylum of perfect retirement, in order to 
settle everything with His disciples; at a time, too, 
when, for their sake and His own, absolute solitude 
was essentially necessary with reference to the deci- 
sion of the future. But the symbolical significance 
of these miraculous dealings—as bringing the divine 
power into gradual contact and contest with human 
nature—was more expressly brought out for the in- 
struction of His disciples than in most of His miracles 
of healing.—The persons who appeared to the half- 
seeing man were probably his companions, and other 
sympathizing people, who looked on in restless 
motion. 

Ver. 26. To his house.—He did not belong to 
Bethsaida, and he must go immediately from the 
place to his own home—not even to the village to 
which he had already come. Indeed, he was not to 
mention it to any one belonging to that village, and 
whom he might meet in the way. This explanation 
of the last expression [‘‘any iz the town”] is not, 
as Meyer terms it, an invention to meet the diffi- 
culty; it is the obvious and only natural meaning of 
the expression. Even the man’s companions should 
find him recovered and seeing, only when they 
reached home; that is, if they were not permitted to 
be present at the healing. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ sought with His disciples the deepest 
solitude among the mountains. His feeling was that 
of an anticipation of His death, and all things in the 
signs of the times said, Set Thine house, Thy Church, 
in order! In this journey the people who brought 
the blind man interrupted Him, and there seemed 
danger of His way being embarrassed. It is trne 
that this did not hinder His healing the man, but He 
healed him in the most undemonstrative and hidden 
manner. The secrecy of the performance was paral- 
leled by the extraordinary care with which He sent 
the blind man to his own house, under a prohibition 
to speak to any man in the neighborhood concerning 
the miracle. The blind man, however, was not 
merely a means to an end; his own spiritual edifica- 
tion was in question also. Since his faith was weak, 
his spiritual state required the protection of solitude: 
only in the profoundest silence could the blessing of 
his experience ripen into perfection. But, thirdly, 
we must not forget the Lord’s reference to those who 
surrounded the blind man. They asked that He 
would touch him. To this demand for an instant act, 
followed by an instant influence, the Lord opposed 
His own slow and circumstantial method of proce- 
dure. So also in the case of the deaf and dumb man 
of the same country: they asked Him that He would 
lay His hand upon the man. And if in this district 
of indistinct, half-heathen notions there was any idea 
arising of a magical influence on the part of Christ, 
His wisdom dispersed these foolish imaginations. He 
made prominent, 1. the religious aspect of the act; 
and 2. the struggle in His own spirit connected with 
its performance. 

2. This present narrative illustrates how Christ 
performed His miracles in the most absolute self- 
renunciation (at the most unseasonable time); with 
the most profound humility (without any desire for 
honor among men); and with the most supreme wis- 
dom ard confidence. 











8. The healing of the blind man at Bethsaida, 
like some other similar miracles, was especially fitted 
and intended to exhibit the harmony of miracle with 
nature, the natural elements in the miracle, the grad 
ual entrance of the divine power into the old nature, 
and its issues in the new nature. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Lord, deeply occupied with thoughts of His 
cross and of His death, does not repel as an inter- 
ruption the cry of the wretched.—The festal season 
of the Prophet’s miracles is passing away, because the 
season of the high-priestly miraculous sufferings is 
drawing near.— The healing of the blind man at 
Bethsaida a testimony of the heavenly wisdom of the 
Lord: 1. In respect to Himself; 2. in respect to the 
blind man: he should not first see the multitudes of 
starers in the street, but the Lord in His solitary 
glory, and thus would he be taught more fully the 
lesson of faith; 8. in respect to’ the people around; 
4. in respect to the disciples.—Abundant as was the 
inward life of Christ, His acts are equally abundant 
in their forms.—Christ, in performing His miracles, 
avoided a fixed and uniform manner, in order to ob- 
viate all the idle, superstitious notions of a magical 
influence.— How the mind, contemplating the same 
unchanging fundamental forms, has a tendency ta 
become mechanical in its views.—As the wonder. 
working power of Christ’s hand wrought in many 
fleeting forms of action, so also the fundamental 
forms of the ministerial work of the Church, in 
teaching, worship, and life, should be moulded, moved, 
and inspired by the life of the Divine Spirit—The 
education of the blind man into faith—The gradual 
return of the blind man’s sight, a type of the grad- 
ual illumination of the soul.— Even the spiritually 
awakened see at first men as trees, unformed, without 
definite distinction.—I see men as trees. This rep. 
resents, as it may be viewed, different conditions of 
the spiritual life: 1. It is a happy state, if it is the 
first stage towards clearly seeing in perfect knowl 
edge; 2. it is a gloomy and uncertain state, if the 
Christian should remain in it; 3. worst of all, if 
through his own guilt he should return to this stage, 
falling into the new blindness of despair. — The 
blessed experience of the first believing look: a 
strengthening of faith, which becomes the transition 
to perfect sight.— Go not into the town: a solemn 
word concerning Bethsaida.—Bethsaida the modern 
city of the world, with an imperial name, and Beth- 
saida the town of the fishermen: the bright and the 
dark side.—How Jesus avoids the fame of His works, 
in order that He may seek in the shame of His suf: 
ferings His highest honor and glory. 

Srarke :—Christ’s gifts within us change with 
times.—CaNsTEeIN :—A weak and slight beginning is 
yet a beginning; and in God’s methods a little is in. 
tended to become gradually greater.—QuEsNEL :— 
The cure of spiritual blindness is only hegun on earth; 
it will be fully accomplished only in heaven.—Ostan- 
pER: — God often turns away our misfortune, and 
mends our unhappiness, by slow degrees: have pa- 
tience!—Solitude and silence after conversion ia 
much safer than much talk and running about.— 
We should let the truth take firm root in us, before 
we speak much about it.—The converted man must 
take care not to turn round again to the world.— 
CansTrIn :—Fearful judgment, when God reckona ¢ 
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man, or a city, or a land, no longer worthy of the 
knowledge of His word and works. 

GeriacH :—The gradualness of the operation is 
often our first inward assurance of the certainty of 
the change.—Rincer :—Do not despise slight means 
{referring to the application of spittle].—BrauNnz :— 
Men must be ever known, not as trees, as perishable 
plants, but as rational creatures, called to eternal 
glory.—First of all, however, the blind man came to 


3. The Opinions of the People, and Peter’s Confession. Pre-announcement of His Sufferings. 
Christ's Teaching concerning Cross-bearing. Cun. VIII. 27—IX. 1. 


sumption of Peter. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK, 








know Jesus aright: to know Him clearly is eterna 
life. : 

ScCHLEIERMACHER :—The cure of the blind man 
in its resemblance to the next section: 1, The with- 
drawing to a place apart (special reasons for this in 
both cases respectively); 2. the gradual work (men 
as trees; obscure views concerning Christ); 3. tha 
Redeemer’s care as to what men say of Him; 4. the 
sight restored, and the confession of Peter. 


The Pre- 


(Parallels: Matt, xvi. 13-28; Luke ix. 18-27.) 


27 


And Jesus went out and his disciples into the towns of Czesarea Philippi: and by 


the way he asked his disciples, saying unto them, Whom do men say that I am? 


28 
29 
30 
31 


prophets. 


tell no man of [respecting] him, 


And they answered,’ John the Baptist: but some say, Elias; and others, One of the 
And he said unto them,? But whom say ye that I am? 
eth and saith unto him, Thou art the Christ. 
And he began to teach them, that the Son of man 


And Peter answer- 
And he charged them that they should 


must suffer many things, and be rejected of [by] the elders, and of the chief priests, and 


32 


33 openly. 


scribes, and be killed, and after three days nse again. 
And Peter took him, and began to rebuke him. 


And he spake that saying 
But when he had turned 


about, and looked on his disciples, he rebuked Peter, saying, Get thee behind me, 
Satan: for thou savourest [mindest] not the things that be of God, but the things that 


34 be of men. 


And when he had called the people wnto him with his disciples also, he 


said unto them, Whosoever® will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 


35 
36 
37 


cross, and follow me. 


For whosoever will save his life* shall lose it; but whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the Gospel’s, the same shall save it. 


For what shall 


it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what® shall 
aman give in exchange [as a ransom] for his soul? Whosoever therefore shall be 
ashamed of me, and of my words, in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him also 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father, with the 
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holy angels. 


1 And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you, That there be some of them that 
stand here, which shall not taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom of God come 


with power. 


1 Ver. 28.—According to B., C.*, D., L., A., (Vulgate, Itala,] Lachmann, and Tischendorf add air Adyovres. 


(Super- 


fluous, and therefore more likely to be omitted than added. (Meyer.)] 
2 Ver. 29.—Emnpwra avtovs, instead of Aéyet avrois, after B., C., D., is the reading of Lachmann, Tischendorf, {and 


Meyer.] 


3 Ver. 34.—B., C.*, D., L., A., (Vulgate, Itala, Lachmann, Tischendorf,] read «t tis instead of bors. 


‘mann, Tischendorf have éA@ety instead of axoAovdetv. 


A., B., Lach- 


4 Ver. 35.—Tiv wvynv aitod, Codd. A., D., Lachmann. (Thy éavrod Wux7v, Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf.) 
6 Ver. 37.—Tischendorf, zi yap, instead of % ti, after B., L., A.; he also omits ddécer dvOpwros. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


See on Matthew and LIuke.—In respect to time, 
his is another section which stands in strict internal 
connection with the preceding crises. There are 
some important peculiarities in Mark. Matthew men- 
itions the district of Czsarea Philippi, Mark the vil- 
lages which surrounded it, as the first goal at which 
ouy Lord aimed ; and the latter transfers the question 
to the way thither. Among the people’s thoughts 
and verdicts concerning Jesus, he omits the mention 
of Jeremiah. It is observable that he leaves out the 
denediction of Peter, and the special prerogative as- 
aigned to him after his confession. Luke also omits 
these, while Matthew details them all in full. Here, 





as elsewhere, Peter, Mark’s informant and voucher, 
omitted or kept in reserve points which tended to 
his own honor, On the other hand, Mark states pro- 
minently that the Lord’s prediction of His passion 
was part of the instruction which He openly gave; 
he also quotes the Saviour’s rebuking word to Peter, 
“Satan,” without any of the definite explanatory 
particulars which Matthew gives, and without Christ’s 
‘*Thou art to Me a cxdvdadov.” Mark speaks of the 
people as also called by Jesus to hear the statement 
of the universal law of suffering in the kingdom of God 
He alone has the emphatic word, that he who is 
ashamed of the Lord is ashamed of Him (in a disgrace- 
ful manner) in an adulterous and sinful generation. 
In conclusion, Mark represents the coming of Christ 
more expressly than the other two Hrang»lists ay a 


CHAP. VIII, 


27—IX. 1 "79 





roming in power (majesty); while Luke speaks of 
His kingdom, and Matthew of His appearing in that 
kingdom. 

Ver. 31. After three days.—General and pop- 
ular way of speaking, instead of ‘on the third 
day,” which afterwards is used as the more definite 
statement. 

Ver. 84. And when He had called the 
people unto Him.— This scarcely requires us to 
understand great multitudes. But Christ makes the 
_ people who were present sharers in this part of His 
instruction, in order to impress it the more upon His 
disciples that the way of suffering was absolutely im- 
perative, and in order to lay down the fundamental 
zaws of self-denial and holy suffering in all their uni- 
versality of application. 

Ver. 37. In exchange for: ransom-price.— 
The avrdAAayua is the counter-price antithetic to the 
price, AAayua. The price which the earthly-minded 
gives for the world, the 4Aayua, is his soul. But, 
after having laid that down as the price, what has 
he for an avtdAAayua, to buy the soul back again ? 

Ch. ix. ver. 1. There be some of them that 
stand here.—See on Matthew. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels of Matthew and Luke. 

2. According to Mark, Jesus first called and col- 
lected the Twelve in the villages outside of Nazareth 
(ch. vi. 6, 7); then, in the villages of Caesarea Phi- 
lippi, again gathering them together and confirming 
them. Solitude and sequestered probation, a condi- 
tion of establishment and confirmation in the spirit- 
ual office. 

3. It is of great significance that Peter does not, 
in his own Gospel, once mention the word of Christ 
concerning fis own personal priority among the 
Aposties, least of all as the institution of an official 
primacy. 

4, So it is to be observed how strictly, according 
to Mark, the confession.of Christ is conjoined with 
the announcement of His passion, and with the re- 
quirement of following Him in the way of the Cross. 

5. Let him take up his cross.—An obscure inti- 
mation of His own approaching suffering upon the 
cross, which, even in its general terms, gave a definite 
meaning. Let him hold himself ready to follow Me, 
regarded as the vilest malefactor, and exposed to the 
deepest shame and the most cruel death. The cross 
of Christ, as such, is not a kind of suffering which is 
the natural consequence of sin, but which crosses 
the views of an ideal or newly awakened higher 








fife. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew ; and compare Luke’s parallel. 
The question of Christ: “ Whom say the people that 
{am?” a means of exciting a definite Christian con- 
sciousuess, in opposition to the uncertain notions of 
the world.—The answer of the disciples in all its 
significance: 1. No man says, and no man could say 
without madness, that Christ was nothing, or a person 
of no importaxce, 2. The scorners and slanderers 
of Christ are not regarded or alluded to. 38. The 
testimonies or opinions: a. John the Baptist (accord- 
ing to Herod, returned from the dead): thus Chris- 
tianity was something ghostly and preternatural. 








——- 


6, Elias (in the sense of Malachi): thus they were not 
able to distinguish Elias from Christ. Christianity 
seemed to them as a power exerted after the manne 
of Elias; thus in a spiritual sense as something legal, 
¢. One of the prophets: something indefinite, a spirit 
ual power, which none could clearly understand.— 
The question was not, what the people said concern 
ing Christ, but what the Apostles said concerning 
Him.—Christ could be preached as the Christ of al 
the world, only after the fulfilment of His passion as 
the Crucified and the Risen. The confession of His 
people was to the Lord no sign that He would escape 
from suffering, but a certain sign that He would suf. 
fer.—What it means, that the Lord announces His 
sufferings to the disciples without any restraint: 1. 
In reference to Himself, 2. to the disciples, 3. to the 
world.—Only after we have known the person of our 
Lord in His word and work, can we understand and 
bear the knowledge of Christ’s work in His passion. 
—The true confession of Christ must be confirmed 
by a readiness to follow Him.—The suffering of 
Christ is a divine sympathy: 1. As suffering through 
and for the world, it sprang from His sympathy with 
the world; 2. it establishes a divine sympathy in the 
world, as suffering on its own account and with 
Christ.—Self-renunciation of the believer is the soul 
of the confession of Christ.—The fundamentals of 
the Christian fellowship: I. Its fundamental laws: 
1, The true denier (of himself) is the true confessor; 
2. the true cross-bearer is the true knight of the 
cross; 38. the true follower (after Christ in obedience) 
is the true conqueror. II. Its grounds: 1. He who 
will save his life in self-seeking, shall lose it; he who 
loses it in devotion to Christ, shall gain it. 2. He 
who lays down his soul to win the world, loses with 
his soul the world also; he who has gained his soul, 
has with his soul gained the world also. 38. To seek 
honor in the world while ashamed of Christ, leads to 
infamy before the throne of Christ; but shame in 
the world leads to honor with Him. 4. Readiness te 
die with Christ leads through death to the day of 
eternal glory.—It is in self-denial that we first find 
our true selves, recovering our personality again,— 
True self-denial is the raising of our buried per- 
sonality out of the grave of self-deceptions.—The 
false and the true self—How shameful to be ashamed 
of Christ in an adulterous and sinful generation: 1. 
As the deification of a vanishing honor, which is 
eternal shame; 2. as the refusal of a vanishing shame, 
which is eternal honor.— How Christ detects the 
thoughts of men in His communion. 

Srarke :—CansTern :—We may lawfully ask what 
others hold us for, if the question does not spring 
from pride, but from a desire to do ourselves or 
others good.— Hepincer:—It is not wrong to be 
jealous of one’s public repute. But Christ remains 
ever what He is, despite all the various opinions con- 
cerning Him.—QueEsnEeL:—The true knowledge of 
the secret mysteries of Christ is attained only by 
scholars of truth and light—Here is a catechetical 
lesson given by Christ Himself.—All truths have a 
set time for their full revelation: we should be always 
careful that we do not prematurely speak, or autici 
pate that time, Eccles. iii. 7; we must suffer with 
willing heart, be rejected of the world, and be cruci- 
fied with Christ, if we would be raised with Him, 
Rom. vi. 6-8.—The ungodly can do nothing against 
us but what the wise decree of God has already de 
termined.— Bibl. Wirt.:— Flesh and blood always 
look rather at external danger and damage, than at 
the solemnity and claims or the call (Rom. viii. 6-8 
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1 John ii, 15-17; 1 Pet. ii. 11, 20, 21; Gal. v. 21.)— 
You must not watch Christ, but follow Him; you 
must not boast about Him, but act like Him.—Vova 
Bibl. Tub. : — World gained, nothing gained; soul 
lost, all lost—The greatest good is not to be met 
with in the transitory world, nor in the debauchery 
of the flesh: he whose soul is united with God has 
found it.—If thou art ashamed of Christ in His 
humble and lowly state, thou wilt have no part in 
His exalted and glorified state— To die before one 
has seen the kingdom of God, is a wretched end. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 





Braune:—The kingdom of God is, in a certair 
sense, near at all times: there is no season when its 
beginnings are not manifest.— GrrLacu :—(Peter), 
rash and impetuous, spoke only, as he was wont tc 
do, in the name of all the rest. 

GossnER :—He who opposes himself to the cross 
of Christ and its doctrine, is a Satan, ever though 
his name were Peter.— In’ the kingdom of God, all 
the world is inverted.—Losing is there called gain- 
ing, and gaining is there called losing.—Bavxs, 
on ver. 85 :—The beginning towards eternal life. 


4. The Transfiguration, Vers, 2-13. 


(Parallels : 


Matt. xvii. 


1-13; Luke ix. 28-36,) 


And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John, and leadeth 
them up into an high mountain apart by themselves; and he was transfigured before 
them. And his raiment became shining, exceeding white as snow;’ so as no fuller on 
earth can white them. And there appeared unto them Elias with Moses: and they 
were talking with Jesus. And Peter answered and said to Jesus, Master, it is good 
for us to be here: and let us make three tabernacles [tents]; one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias. For he wist not what to say:? for they were sore afraid. 
And there was a cloud that overshadowed them: and a voice came out of the cloud, 
saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him. And suddenly, when they had looked 
round about, they saw no man any more, save® Jesus only with themselves. And as 
they came down from the mountain, he charged them that they should tell no man 
what things they had seen, till the Son of man were risen from the dead. And they 
kept that saying with themselves, questioning one with another what the rising from 
11 the dead should mean. And they asked him, saying, Why say the scribes that Hlias 
12 must first come? And he answered‘ and told them, Elias verily cometh first, and re- 
storeth all things [in the baptism of the people for the Messiah, and of the Messiah for 
the people]; and how it is written of the Son of man, that he must suffer many things, 
and be set at nought.* But I-say unto you, That Elias is indeed come, and they have 
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done unto him whatsoever they listed, as it is written of him. 


1 Ver. 3.—The ws 


v is omitted by B., C., L., A., Tischendorf, probably on account of the strange comparison 


ad 
[Meyer retains it, a es that if it note an interpolation, it would be « Os Td hws, in conformity with Matt. xvii. 2.] 


2 Ver. 6.—Most Codd. (A., D., E., F., G., H., 
(Elzevir, Fritzsche, Scholz, Lachmann), amoxp.On Kank O.* 
of joav.—B., C., L. 


L., A., Tischendorf).—B., C., 
ny Ney Lachmann, Tischendort, Meyer read @ eyéveto, with Luke ix. 35. 


ae hae ‘Theophylact, Meyer) daninees other readings, Aary 


D., L., A. have éyévovto fastened 


3 Ver. 8.—B., D., Lachmann read ei Ma instead of adr, with Matt. xvii. 8. 


4 Ver. 12. —Tischendorf and Meyer: 
sian versions. 


* |'There are different modes of punctuation. According to Lachmann and Meyer the version would be: 
According to another punctuation, followed by Hahn, the ren- 
“And how is it written concerning the Son of man, that he must suffer many things, and be set at 


is it written of the Son of man? that he must suffer,” &e. 
dering would be: 
nought.”—Ed.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on the parallel passages of Matthew and 
Juke.—This narrative stands in a definite historical 
connection with what precedes (ver. 1); as it does 
alyo in the accounts of Matthew and Luke. In re- 
gard to the locality, we may refer to our notes upon 
the scene in Matthew. The Tabor tradition is suf- 
ficiently accounted for by the manifestation of Christ 
upon the mountain in Galilee, Matt. xxviii. In de- 
ecribing the effect of the transfiguration, Mark uses 
the strongest illustrations (‘‘ white as snow,” etc., ‘‘as 
no fuller,” etc.). He, in common with Luke, records 
that Peter knew not what he was saying, or what he 
wanted to say. But he alone has the sudden vanish- 
ing of the heavenly visitors and the incuiring look 





6 d¢ éf instead of amoxpiOels eciwev, after B., C., L., A., and Syriac, Coptic, Per- 


“ And how 


around on the part of the disciples. He joins Mat- 
thew in communicating the Lord’s dealing with the 
disciples on coming down from the mountain, But 
he alone observes that the disciples questioned among 
themselves what the rising from the dead should 
mean. On the other hand, he omits, what Luke 
mentions, that Moses and Elias (6p0évres ev ddén) 
conversed with Jesus concerning His decease in Je- 
rusalem. So only Luke has the delicate notices of 
the slumbrous and yet wakeful condition of the be 
holding disciples; while Matthew, on his part, alona 
applies the Lord’s word concerninz the Elias who had 
already appeared, te John the Baptist. Mark nar 
rates the history of the transfiguration in his ows 
characteristic manner, exhibiting its main traits ip 
vivid and living touches. 
Ver. 2, After six days.—See ou Matthew. 


CHAP. IX. 2-13. 








Ver. 8. No fuller on earth.—The white glitter 
was supernatural. Gerlach: ‘In ancient times they 
wore but few colored garments. The fuller’s business 
was to wash what was soiled, and to make it clean 
and glistening.” Starke: “They used in the East to 
muke linen garments so beautiful that they glittered 
with whiteness; but such as these the Lord’s gar- 
ments now outshone. The white color was that 
which the Romans called candorem, and which was 
80 clear and so deep as to glisten splendidly. Mate- 
rials prepared of such linen or other materials were, 
among the Jews, appropriated to priests and kings. 
Such garments also were in high estimation among 
other people, especially among the Romans. They 
were worn only by the highest personages, who were 
‘by such garments distinguished from those below 
them; hence, when they were seeking high offices of 
state, they distinguished themselves by such clothing, 
and were called candidati. And since among the 
Romans the glittering white upon their garments was 
refined to the highest lustre by art, and the Jews had 
been long in the habit of endeavoring to imitate it, 
we can understand the phrase, Zhat no fuller on 
earth could so whiten them. That Solomon’s magnifi- 
cence was white, has been gathered from the fact 
that his array was likened to the lilies of the field 
(Matt. vi. 28, 29). What kind of glory was that of 
Herod’s royal apparel, spoken of in Acts xii, 21, is 
shown in Josrpnus, Antig. xix. 7. 

Ver. 6. For he wist not what to say (or, 
he would say).—His words were an utterance of 
immediate feeling, expressing a state of perfect com- 
placeney, after the manner of dreams, ecstasies, and 
visions, in figure,—in figurative language which came 
to him he knew not whence.—They were sore 
afraid.— Matthew observes that after the sound was 
heard, they fell on their faces and were sore afraid. 
Bt there is no real difference. For their trepidation 
began naturally at the beginning, and continued in- 
creasing throughout. Matthew describes its climax ; 
whilst Mark mentions the disciples’ fear only for the 
sake of explaining the words of Peter. 

Ver. 10. And they kept that saying with 
themselves. — Luke ix. 36. They concealed the 
tact which they had witnessed, after that command. 
Fritzsche: They obeyed the prohibition of Jesus. 
Meyer, on the contrary: They kept the words con- 
cerning the resurrection, and pondered them. The 
second, indeed, followed from the first. While they 
religiously kept their silence down to the day of His 
resurrection, they must have often asked when and 
how the bond of secrecy would be relaxed. Starke: 
“Jt requires much effort to overcome the tendency 
in beginners to prate. The word kpareiy shows it 
was not without trouble, and putting much restraint 
upon themselves, that the disciples kept this secret so 
long. The other disciples probably put questions,” 
&c.—The rising from the dead.—That is, this 
express and particular resurrection from the dead 
which the Lord had predicted for Himself. 

Ver. 12. And restoreth all things.—The way 
and manner in which Etias should do this (the idea 
is still indefinite, in the Present) is explained by 
what follows: And how is it written of the Son of 
Man? — What holds good of Him, that He must 
suffer many things, holds good also of His forerun- 
ner. ‘This introduces the subsequent thought: Elias 
is come already. The punctuation given above, ac- 
cording to which the note of interrogation stands 
after “Son of Man” (Lachmann, Meyer), gives a 
tlearez and more emphatic idea than the customary 
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position of the note of interrogation after “be re 
jected.” Instead of ai, one would in the latter casa 
expect a particle of opposition; and the construction 
of ver. 13 should then bave been different. Another 
construction is this: Elias cometh and restoreth all 
things. And how? It is written, \c—How it is 
written of the Son of Man.—That is, his restor 
ing all things proceeds, like the work of the Son of 
Man, through sufferings and death.— That He musé 
suffer many things.— The ia is here especially 
striking. Meyer says, that it sets before us the de 
sign of the yéyparra:. We take the sentence asa 
breviloquence, referring to what: precedes — “ Elias 
cometh first.”” And how is it written of the Son of 
Man, se. that He cometh? In order that (iva) He 
may suffer, &c. 

Ver. 13. As it is written of Him.—That is, 
in regard to the persecution of the real Elias. Ses 
1 Kings i. 19. (Grotius, Meyer.) That the unworthy 
treatment of the prophets accords (Kuinoel), is proved 
by the previous verse, where from the impending 
sufferings of the Messiah the conclusion is drawn 
that Elias-John must also suffer. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on Matthew. 

2. The transitory transformation of Christ a pre- 
lude of His abiding transformation. The trans. 
figuration, as a transition into the second higher con- 
dition of human nature, was like the glorification. 
The transfiguration has the glorification for its result: 
the glorification is conditioned by the transfiguration. 
Into this condition the glorified Christ will raise His 
people also, 1 Cor. xv. But the glorification is the 
consummated, internal, spiritual power and glory, 
exalted above the changed, creaturely life, and mani- 
fested as the perfected light of life. 

3. According to the privately communicated opin- 
ion of a respected Romanist theologian—personally 
unknown to me—the transfiguration upon the moun- 
tain was a night-scehe. This was Schleiermacher’s 
opinion also (see his Sermons on the Gospel of Mark). 
In favor of this supposition we may observe, 1. that 
the transfiguration of Jesus followed a solemn season 
of prayer; and we know that He commonly held 
these solemn seasons of prayer in the night; 2. that 
Luke mentioned their having gone down from the 
mountain on the day after that event. The trans- 
figuration, by being considered as a night-scene, evi- 
dently has a peculiarly mysterious light thrown 
upon it. 

4, As on the baptism of Christ His personal 
divine-human consciousness came to full maturity, so 
was here consummated the consciousness of His per- 
fected prophetic work of word and deed. The goal 
of His prophetic work, in the narrower sense, was al- 
ready reached. As Jesus, regarded in Himself, apart 
from His connection with sinful humanity, as the per. 
sonally perfected God-man, might at His baptism 
have ascended into heaven, if He had willed to sever 
His destiny from that of mankind, so He might, 
as Prophet of the New Testament word of revela 
tion, with the consummated consciousness of havin 
done His prophetic work, have made the Mount o 
Transfiguration the Mount of Ascension. [Bul 
if Christ had ascended to heaven from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, He would have falsified the very 
prophecies alluded to; for these included His Pas 
sion and Crucifixion. — Zd.] The authority al 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 














ready referred to brings this out very excellently; 
and we also have alluded to it, in the Leben 
Jesu, ii. 908. “In fact, this was the moment 
(when the cloud received Jesus, and separated Him 
from the disciples) to teach them that He had power 
0 retain His life, and that it was only free love that 
made Him leave the fellowship of the heavenly 
beings, and go down with His disciples into the valley 
of death.” 

5. Moses and Elias conversed with the Lord, ac- 
cording to Luke, concerning His departure in Jerusa- 
lem. The unknown Romanist expositor just alluded 
to thinks that these men appeared to the Lord as re- 
presentatives from the kingdom of the dead, that 
they might add their argument to ensure His volun- 
tary determination to encounter the sufferings of 
death, and thus redeem those who were held in the 
realm of death, or generally complete His work of 
redemption, The gratuitous and unwarranted idea 
of the intercession of the saints for the dead will not 
prevent our doing justice to the penetration of this 
view. But there are two things to be noticed: 1. 
According to Luke, Moses and Elias appear to the 
Lord in glory (ver. 31), not as supplicating interces- 
sors; 2. Christ had already much earlier preannounced 
His passion: His baptism itself was, in this relation, 
decisive in its force as a preintimation. But that the 
kingdom of the dead had some interest in the volun- 
tary determination of Christ to go on His way of suf- 
fering, Ebvard has well shown, and remarks: ‘In 
the transfiguration, Jesus had given the fathers of 
the ancient covenant the blessed intelligence of His 
perfect readiness to redeem them by His own death.” 
Comp. my Leben Jesu, ii. 909. 

6. Let us make three tabernacles.—A significant 
Future is added: for he knew not what he would say 
(AaAnoe). The man in ecstasy (as in a dream) brings 
the feeling or the thought; but the figure or form of 
the thought is imparted to him according to the secret 
laws that rule the figurative perception and language 
of the visionary condition. Thus came the figure to 
Peter. “build three tabernacles, one for Thee,” etc., 
as an expression for his blessed feelings which he 
would utter. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew. So also Luke.—Between the 
confession and the transfiguration lies the week of 
temporal trials.—The mountain of prayer is the 
mountain of transfiguration.—The revelation of the 
life of Christ in His glorification here, a promise and 
sign for His people, 2 Cor. v.—The Lord’s heavenly 
beauty.— Christ at the turning-point of His deeds 
and sufferings; by festal remembrance and sacrificial 
consecration glorified. — Consecration to the Lord 
changes man: 1. Internally: he is elevated into the 
spiritual world, and surrounded by blessed spirits. 2. 
Externally: he is renewed, adorned, transfigured.— 
The only true adornment of men: divine life of the 
Spirit—Man upon the mountain: the first Sunday 
festival of the youthful Church of the Confession.— 
The transfiguration a sign and symbol 1. of the Sun- 
day, 2. of the Ascension, 3. of the new Paradise.— 
The wish of Peter; or, the ideals of young Chris- 
tians and the Lord’s training: 1. Ideals of young 
Christians; that of retaining their early experiences, 
that of entire separation from the world, life of con- 
templation. 2. The Lord’s guidance; further on- 
ward, deeper higher.— All else comes and goes: 





Jesus alone abides— Moses and Elias vanish from 
the disciples before His glory, and in the end they 
see Him alone.— The law and the prophets are 
merged in the glory of the Gospel.—The transfigura- 
tion of Christ upon the mountain: for Him, as for 
the three blest disciples, a preparation for Gethsem 
ane.—The transfiguration of Jesus: 1. As a single 
central point in His life; 2. in its earlier types and 
symbols (Enoch, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, earlier 
crises in the life of “esus Himself); 8. in its signifi 
cance for the future, pointing to the resurrection, the 
ascension, the great manifestation of Christ, the glo- 
rification of believers.—The transfiguration of Christ 
the sure pledge of the renewing of the world, Rev. 
xx, 21, and of that new state of glory wherein the 
word is fulfilled, Behold, I make all things new !— 
The prophetic history of Christ’s life and suffering, 
the history of the life and suffering of His people.— 
The Lord gives unasked to His disciples that sign 
from heaven which He had denied to the asking 
world. 

Srarke :—OsiaAnDER :—God strengthens the faith 
of His people before trials come, that they may be 
able to endure them.—Bib/. Wirt. :—He who would 
be conversant with heavenly things must tear away 
his soul from earth, and soar towards God.— The 
heavenly glory is incomparable; greater and more 
excellent than all beauty and grace upon earth.— 
Nova Bibl. Tub, :—Moses and Elias still live: wit- 
nesses of eternity.—Bidl. Wirt. :—In Christ the law 
and the prophets attained their goal and fulfilment. 
Jesus is Lord of the dead and living; He has the 
keys of hell and of death, Rev. iii. 7; Ps. Ixxxiv. 2, 
8, 5.—Lance:—God lets His people have, even in 
this world, extraordinary glances and views; but 
they are only of short duration, because their longer 
enjoyment would not be tolerable and profitable.— 
OsIANDER :—Human nature cannot bear the glory of 
eternal life; therefore our bodies will be glorified.— 
We must depend only and absolutely upon Jesus 
Christ.—QuvuESNEL :—Jesus Christ had His Elias who 
announced Him in the world; He will have more of 
them yet in times to come and before His last ap- 
pearance.—One place of Scripture must not be op- 
posed to another, but Scripture must be compared 
with Scripture.— The ungodly accomplish, against 
their own will, the holy will of God: they by their 
persecution not only create happiness for the saints, 
but make their own misery.—Marvel not that faith- 
ful ministers of Christ are cast out as evil, for it was 
clearly enough predicted in the Scripture.—Rizeer : 
Probably the disciples would desire, on going down, 
that they might communicate this vision to others; 
but the prohibition of Jesus forbade. The same 
holds good of us in many instances now.—ScHLEIER- 
MACHER :—And that also was a spiritual glorification 
of the Lord when the disciples were taught that they 
had nothing more to do either with the one or the 
other (Moses and Elias), neither with the letter of 
the law nor with revolutionizing zeal. (Yet Moses 
and Elias were not set aside by Christ; but they 
were lifted up and lost in Him as their fulfilment.)— 
This spirit, which can only from within outwards re- 
new our holy relation to God, and will spread abroad 
only through the energies of love the living knowl- 
edge of God among the children of men, will be to 
the end of time His glorification. 

Briecer :—To glorify and transfigure, means to 
make perfectly clear and transparent (but of men, 
and especially of Christ, it means to exhibit the 
creaturely life in its spiritual glory). The eterna 
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destiny of mau _was glorification.— Christ went on | Him.— But on account of His disciples too, it was 
now to meet His sufferings. In order to obtain | needful that Christ ‘should be glorified. —Bater :— 
strength for the endurance of the extremest sorrows, | Peter would build tabernacles: for the heavens 
He must have a foretaste of the glory which awaited | beings who dwell above, skins and huts. 





5. The Healing of the Possessed Child after the Transfiguration. Vurs. 14-29. 
(Parallels: Matt. xvii. 14-21; Luke ix. 37-43.) 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


And when he came to his disciples, he saw a great multitude about them, and the 
scribes questioning with them. And straightway all the people, when they bel.eld him, 
were greatly amazed, and, running to him, saluted him. And he asked the scribes 
[them’], What question ye with them? And one® of the multitude answered and said, 
Master, I have brought unto thee my son, which hath a dumb spirit; And wheresoever 
he taketh him, he teareth him; and he foameth, and gnasheth with his teeth, and pineth 
away; and I spake to thy disciples that they should cast him out, and they could not. 
He answereth him,* and saith, O faithless generation, how long shall I be with you? how 
long shall I suffer you? Bring him unto me. And they brought him unto him: and 
when he saw him, straightway the spirit tare [convulsed] him; and he fell on the 
ground, and wallowed [rolled] foaming. And he asked his father, How long is it ago 
since this came unto him? And he said, Of a child. And oft-times it hath cast him 
into the fire, and into the waters, to destroy him: but if thou canst* do anything, have 
compassion on us, and help us. Jesus said unto him,’ If thou canst believe, all things 
are possible to him that believeth. And straightway the father of the child cried out, 
and said with tears,® Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief. When Jesus saw that 
the people came running together, he rebuked the foul spirit, saymg unto him, Thou 
dumb and deaf spirit, I charge [command] thee, come out of him, and enter no more 
into him. And the sprit cried, and rent him sore [convulsed greatly], and came out of 
him: and he was as one dead; insomuch that many said, He is dead. But Jesus took 
him by the hand,’ and lifted him up; and he arose. And when he was come into the 
house, his disciples asked him privately, Why could not we cast him out? And he 
said unto them, This kind can come forth by nothing, but by prayer and fasting.’ 


1 Ver. 16.—Aidrovs, B., D., L., A., Vulgate, Coptic, Zth., instead of rods ypauparets (Elzevir, Scholz, Lachmann in 
margin). 

2 Vor. 17.—A%r6 must be inserted after amexpiGn, according to B., C., D., L., A., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer. 

3 Ver. 19.—Instead of air@, it is preferable to read avrois (A., B., D., L., A., Versions). : 

4 Ver. 22.—Instead of dvvacat here and ver. 23, Tischendorf and Lachmann read dvvp, according to B., D., L., A., 
Meyer. This form, in itself the Conjunctive, was used later even in the Indicative, instead of dvvacat; but it lays stronger 
stress upon the question. } ; Pet z 

5 Ver. 23.—The 7d was omitted by many Codd. (D., K., M., U., Syriac, Persian) on account of its difficulty. Tischen- 
dorf omits the moredcat, following B., C.*, L., D., and many Versions; Meyer says, it was an exegetical addition to the 
mere ei 6vv7, not understood. But the clause, “If thou canst believe,” may have been found still harder; and therefore 
corrected into ‘‘as it regards, If thou canst? All things are possible,” &c. : 

6 Ver. 24.—The eta Saxpvwv is wanting in A.*, B., C.*, L., A., Versions, (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer.] The 
cue is very doubtful; Meyer rejects it. Mit, ; 7 

7 Ver. 27.—Lachmann reads ths xetpds avrod, after B., D., L., A., Vulgate; Meyer cites in comparison, Mark i. 313 


v. 41; viii. 23. ey ; 1) 
® Ver. 29.—The omission of vyateia by B. (which Tischendorf follows) is not decisive. 


19 
20 


21 
22 


23 
24 
25 


26 
27 
28 
29 


ing. They were probably in a profane and mocking 
state of mind, in consequence of the disciples’ failure 
to work the miracle, and of the attack of the scribes ; 
and were disposed to indulge this inclination, when 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on the parallels of Matthew and Luke.—The 
immediate connection between this event and the 
transfiguration is affirmed by all three Evangelists. 
The time and the place are established, therefore, by 
the narrative of that event. In the communication 
of the incidents here before us, Mark is rich in indi- 
vidual traits, which place the scene in a much more 
vivid light. Jesus finds His nine other disciples at 
‘he foot of the mountain, not only surrounded by a 
multitude of people, but involved in controversy 
with the scribes, who have surprised them in a con- 
dition of entire impotence. The people are amazed, 
or are very much excited, when they see Jesus com- 


the sudden and overpowering appearance of Christ 
smote their consciences. To this may have concurred 
better motives, which induced the multitude to run 
to Jesus as the real arbiter and the only helper in 
this strange case. Thus we find chat our Saviour at 
the very outset reduced the scribes to silence by His 
question, Wherefore do ye contend with them? 
While Mark passes over Matthew’s notice, that the 
demoniac youth was lunatic, and that of Luke, that 
he was the only son of his father, he gives the most 
vivid representation of his state of wretchedness. 
his dumb behaviour (he had a speechless spirit), hie 
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frightful sufferings (in his paroxysms foaming and 
grinding his teeth, and swooning away). In the 
Lord’s rebuke he is content with the description, 
yevea &mioros: the explanatory Siectpauuern he 
omits; on the other hand, he paints more vividly 
than Luke the scene in which the youth at once, on 
seeing Jesus, was overcome by the demoniac influence, 
fell down to the ground, and wallowed, foaming. 
Rut of priceless value is the passage between Jesus 
aid the father of the youth, from ver. 21 to ver. 25. 
We see how the Lord, by His question as to how 
1ong the youth had thus suffered, pacified the excited 
feelings of all, especially of the father, and en- 
couraged their faith, We hear the never-to-be-for- 
gotten words, ‘‘If thou canst believe,” and the ery, 
“Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief.” The 
words which expelled the demon, Mark recites in all 
their solamn emphasis; and in them the addition is 
remarkable, Enter no more into him. Mark alone 
describes the paroxysm under which the demon de- 
parted, and the important circumstance that the 
youth lay as one dead; that Jesus took him by the 
hand, and raised him to conscious life. Moreover, 
he makes prominent (as he often does the like) the 
entrance of Christ into the house, where the dis- 
ciples put their confidential question to Him as to 
the reason why they could not cast out the demon. 
And he gives the answer of Jesus without Matthew’s 
additional clause concerning the unbelief of the 
disciples, and without the words that liken faith 
to the grain of mustard-seed. Nor does he men- 
tion the circumstance, recorded by Luke, of the 
people’s renewed astonishment and increasing excite- 
ment. 

Ver. 15. All the people were amazed.— 
At what? Euth. Zigabenus: “Hither on account of 
the singularly seasonable and sudden coming of 
Jesus, or at His glorious appearance.” Of this latter 
we read nothing, and Meyer therefore thinks the 
former the sounder view: it was an astonishment of 
joyful surprise. But @déu8os betokens an astonish- 
ment which is related to fear, which sometimes 
passes over into amazement, and is sometimes called 
terror. Hence we explain the astonishment as the 
amazement of a crowd somewhat profanely disposed 
at the sudden interposition of a punitive event like 
this (see Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 817). “They sought to re- 
pair their error by running to Him with eager de- 
nials.” And it is obvious.to connect with that the 
supposition, that the reflection of the transfiguration 
glory still lingered on the Lord’s countenance. See 
Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30. 

Ver. 16. And he asked them.—Bengel refers 
this to the disciples; Griesbach, to the disciples and 
veribes; Fritzsche, with most others, to the scribes 
alone; Meyer, to the people, because the people 
were just before spoken of. But the context points 
simply to the scribes as the contending party; not 
excluding, however, the people, so far as they sym- 
pathized.— What question ye with them ? — 
Concerning what? The scribes were dumb. But the 
fateer of the possessed child gave the answer as to 
what they were contending about, ver.17. Evidently 
they had impugned the power of the disciples to 
work miracles, and the authority of Christ; there- 
fore they were now silent, because they suspected 
that the Lord would by a miraculous act convict 
them. 

Ver. 17. Brought unto Thee my son.— 
That was his purpose. He was seeking the Lord in 
the place where the disciples were, But as Jesus 








was absent, His disciples and the man became en. 
gaged together. 

Ver. 18. Wheresoever he taketh him.— 
This does not hint at an intermitting poxsession, in 
favor of which Meyer, without reason, adduces Matt, 
xii, 44, but to the antithesis between a latent actior 
(in which, however, the youth by his dumbness ke 
trayed his possession) and frenzied paroxysms, ir 
which the spirit seized the youth, in order, as it ap 
peared, to destroy him; and, according to Matthew, 
these crises had a connection with the changes of the 
moon, The following unxére eto éAOns, Meyer him- 
self acknowledges, implies that the demon had con- 
tinuous possession.— He teareth him.— Probably 
this manifested itself in convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, 
or the like. The fundamental form was epilepsy, or , 
something of the kind. These circumstances de 
pended partly on the change of the moon, partly or | 
demoniac influences. 

Ver. 22. To destroy him.— The father re 
garded the demon as a malicious enemy, who was 
bent upon the murder of his only son.—If Thou 
canst do anything.— Expression of doubt or in- 
firm faith, which, having been at the beginning too 
weak, had become more and more weak in conse- 
quence of the failure of the disciples’ attempt. 

Ver. 238. If thou canst believe. — The diffi- 
culty in the reading of the Text. Rec., together with 
the critical authorities in its favor, constrain us to 
retain it. The easiest solution explains the 7é asa 
sign of quotation preceding the direct address (De 
Wette). For other explanations, see Meyer.* We 
take the sentence as a breviloquence: ‘‘ the if thou 
canst means, if thou canst believe.” Td ci dbvaca == 
el Sivaca moredoau. To be able, and to be able to 
believe, are with the Lord one and the same,—espe- 
cially throughout Mark’s Gospel. Hence the clause, 
“ All things are possible to him that believeth,” is an 
illustration of this fundamental law, this mathematical 
formula, so to speak, of the kingdom of God. The 
explanation of the passage on the other reading is 
indeed simpler: “As it respects if thow canst, all 
things are possible,” etc. (Meyer) ; or, the first clause 
is a question: Dost thou ask, Jf thow canst? all 
things, etc. (Ewald). 

Ver. 24. Help Thou mine unbelief.—Bengel : 
Help away mine unbelief. Meyer thinks to improve 
it: Do not deny me on account of my unbelief. 
Certainly the BonGe, ver. 24, refers to the help of 
healing itself; but the man knew very well by this 
time that his son would be healed, if his unbelief 
was healed. And the faith which now sprang up in 
the man was the more spiritual, in that it was a be- 
lief that Jesus could strengthen the deficient faith 
into the ability perfectly to believe, and so by this 
means remove also his external distress. 

Ver. 25. When Jesus saw that the people 
came running together.—His desire to preserve 
the secrecy of His journey tended now to hasten the 


* [‘ After omitting muredoat, the clause 7d «i é¥vq (Svvae 
oat) is to be regarded as Nominative Absolute: Zhe ‘if 
thou canst,’—all things are possible to him that belreseth, 2. ey 
so far as concerns the words, ‘if thow canst,’ which thon 
hast just spoken, everything depends upon faith; the bé 
liever can obtain anything. The article 7d, belonging to ¢i 
Svvp as its substantive, takes up the words of the father, 
and with lively emphasis isolates them in the grammati 
structure, in order to put them into relation to the faith that 
is required on his part. Griesbach, Tischendorf, and Ewald 
regard 7d et dvvy as a question, and mavta Suv. T. meat. as ite 
answer: ‘ Z'une dubitans si pores aiebas? Nihil non in ejus, 
qui confidat, gratiam fiert potest.’ But in case of a queetior 
we should expect ri 70 ct Sv ** =Muyer, in loc.—-Ed.) 
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performance of the miracle.—I charge (command) 
thee.—“ Emphatically, as in contrast with the dis- 
ciples.” Meyer. 

Ver. 26. The spirit cried.—The crying out of 
the demoniac youth, seeming to be a work of the 
demon, though a shriek in inarticulate tones, was the 
first sign of cure: the youth had previously been 
_ dumb, whilst foaming and gnashing his teeth. See 
' ver, 18. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels in Matthew and Luke. 

2. We have here not only the grand contrast 
between the heavenly glorification upon the moun- 
tain, and the demoniac degradation reminding of hell 
at the foot of it, but also the contrast between the 
sound spiritual ecstasy of the disciples, and the dis- 
eased physical possession of the youth. So alsoa 
contrast between the supreme festival and the severe 
toil of the Lord. 

8. As the contemplation of the disciples upon the 
mountain had to contend with infirmity and sleep, so 
the premature activity of the disciples in the valley 
had to contend with impotence and vain endeavors. 
Christ is the Master upon the mountain and in the 
valley, in contemplation and in activity. 

4, The heaviest burden which oppressed the Lord 
in His career upon earth, even amongst His disciples, 
was the burden of unbelief. 

5. The colloquy of Jesus with the father of the 
child a school of faith. 

6. Christ in this narrative may be compared to a 
general, who retrieves by his own presence a battle 
well-nigh lost by his army. 

4. Through the faith of the father the son is 
healed (as in the history of the nobleman, and of the 
Canaanitish woman), These facts tell against the 
Baptists. Even the blessing upon the faith of spon- 
sors is represented by the history of the centurion. 

8. Reischle: ‘“ Over the life of the child the de- 
mon, despite his malignity, had no power. Later 
examples also show that possessed persons, falling 
from great heights, or into fire or water, are not 
easily killed or grievously hurt, while in their condi- 
tion of unnatural paroxysms.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallels of Matthew and Luke.—How 
the entrance of the living Christ into the community 
of the disciples changes its whole character: 1, The 
profane disposition of the people gives place to rev- 
erence; 2. the supremacy of the divine word takes 
the place of school controversy; 3. excitement is 
allayed by the spirit of His peace; 4. faith conquers 
unbelief; 5. His miraculous help and salvation follow 
their impotence and pene eeu eae rd cone 
at the right time for the help of His~people.—Not 

Gig wie demon of the abyss, but also the scribes, 
enbarrass the company of the disciples not firmly 
‘standing in the power of faith.—The poor demoniac 
youth, and the world of poor, afflicted children (deaf 
and dumb, cretins, possessed, orphans, etc.).—The 
anguish of the father’s heart could lead to faith, even 
as the anguish of the mother’s heart (of the Canaan- 
itish woman: but the mother’s heart was the more 
brave).—The colldquy of the Lord with the father 
of the youth; a type of the way in which He guides 








the soul to faith. 1. The preparation: allaying of 
excitement, and clear view of the affliction. 2. Help 
reference to the power of faith. 3. Support and con 
summation of faith— The communication betweer 
Christ and the needy soul: 1. What is thy grief‘ 
2. If Thou canst, help. 8. Thou canst, if thou cans 
believe. 4. I believe; help, ete.—Thou canst; that 
is, if thou canstbelieve.-—The measure of faith, the 
measure of our ability.—Weak faith must, with the 


prayer, “Lord, help mine unbelief,” stretch forward 


to its perfection.—The faith of parents is to the ad- 
vantage of their children.—Prayer and tears the 


element of faith? I. The-expression of its ground, 


humility (prayer, the spiritual expression; tears, the 
bodily expression); 2. the voice of its need; 8. the 
nourishment of its strength—The father’s concur. 
rence with the Lord in faith, severs the connection 
of the child with the evil spirit—What are we taught 
by the final throes of the hostile spirit? 1. Redemp- 
tion is attained by a decisive conflict, in which all 
the powers of evil are excited; 2. we must distin- 
guish between the external manifestation and the in- 
ternal strength of the evil one; 3. when the distress 
is greatest, the help is nearest.—The miracle of the 


Lord twofold; 1. ae with peril of 
oe 


life; 2. restoration of life, seemingly gone.—Unclean 


spirits must be cast out, even though life seems én- 
dangéred.—If the soul is freed, the life is saved.— 
Many Kinds of impotence, and the one divine power: 
1. Inability: a. of the child—a miserable possession ; 
6. of the people—a stupid prejudice; ¢. of the 
scribes—impotence of malice, disguised under. wise 
phases ; d. of the disciples—occasioned by want of 
self-government and collectedness of spirit; ¢. of 
those who sought help—enabled to believe. 2. The 
almighty power of the Lord: punishing all the im: 
potenee of amalighity, and confirming all the_im- 
potence of sincere infirmity.—The power of demons 
having its root in the weakness of men (like the 
vampire sucking the blood of the living, and nour- 
ished thereby), but sinking into nothing before the 
awaking power of faith, under the omnipotence of 
the grace of Christ.—The unclean spirit a murderer 
of man, and Christ the Saviour of man’s life, here as 
everywhere.—Jesus puts compulsion upon the wicked 
spirit of envious, dumb, and murmuring misery.— 
He constrains him to cry out in his loudest utterance, 
and so expels him. 

Srarke: — When a man has refreshed and 
strengthened himself in God, through prayer in se- 
cret, he must up and betake himself again to his 
calling.— Canstrin ; — When the world thinks that 
Christ has departed from His people, it deems that a 
good opportunity for tempting them, and misleading 
them into evil.— QursneL :— The Lord Jesus some- 
times suffers His people to be driven into a corner, 
that they may know how needful He is to them.—In 
their presence, the world shows itself respectful 
enough towards God’s servants; but what passes be- 
hind their backs, He knows best who knows all 
things. — Hepinerr: — Children a precious gift of 
God.—Children may be a great joy, and also a great 
bitterness, to their parents.—QuxsNEL :—The devil is 
as angry as ever when he sees that Christ will rob 
him of a soul— We must not hold ourselves safe 
when we are disinclined to any particular sin. Satan 
knows how to vary his temptations; and to turn our 
thoughts now in one, and now in another, direction 
of evil—Cramer :—Unbelief is the greatest sin, hin- 
ders the greatest works of God, and plunges the soul 
in condemnation.—HEDINGER :—Faith is omnipotent 
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(able for everything).—Canstr1n :—He who implores 
faith with tears, has it already in his heart—Masus: 
—Weak faith is nevertheless faith—Amidst tears 
and prayers, we shall be delivered from unbelief, and 
attain unto true faith——The humble Christian prays 
incessantly for the increase of his faith—The devil 
must be rebuked, which he cannot bear; but he who 
would do it, must be armed with the power of the 
Holy Spirit.—QuxsneL :—Those who do not like to 
speak of God, or hear God spoken of, are possessed 
by a dumb spirit, from which Christ alone can free 
them.-—OsI1ANDER :—Let those who are once deliver- 
ed from Satan’s power, take good heed that they be 
not entangled again in his snares.—Even if Satan, 
by God’s permission, could inflict bodily death upon 
men, he cannot put their souls to death.—CansTein : 

—When the Gospel has little fruit, its ministers 
should examine themselves how far they are the 
cause.—HeEpINncER:—A submissive prayer.—OsIAn- 
pER :—Preachers should, beyond all others, be mod- 
erate and watchful—Riecer:—The future coming 
of Christ will inspire such terror as this into very 
many.—Men are not very willing to join cause with 
the poor disciples when they are in conflict, and at 
disadvantages. But when they see the Lord ap- 
proaching, and have reason to think that He will 
utter His favorable and victorious voice concerning 
them, there is a great reaction in their favor.— 
Bravune:—The sharp rebuke of Jesus is general; 
but it touches the disciples most keenly.—Thou say- 
est to Me, ‘‘Canst Thou do anything?” but I must 
say unto ‘thee, “Canst thow do anything, that is, 
canst thou believe? for then thou canst do all; faith 
can do everything.” —There exists certainly between 
parents and children a deep, internal relation and 
sympathy.—This passage is most important in rela- 
tion to the nature of faith.—It does not depend so 





much upon the theoretical consciousness of a truth 
as upon the existence of a real and actual fellowship 
with God.—It was noble in the disciples so frankly 
and openly to test themselves in their Master’s pres: 
ence.—We should always act s they acted, when 
we fail of attaining what is the Jue of our office, and 
what our hearts are set upon.—Rxriscuir:—Here 
also we find representative faith, as in Matt. viii. 5. 
(But connected with profound, living affinity between 
parent and child.)—Lisco :—(The people were amaz- - 
ed, and ran to greet Jesus.) Have you never found 

that, on occasion of special and mysterious interposi- 

tions of God, your neighbor’s heart was more than 

ordinarily inclined towards you ?—ScHLEIERMACHER : 

—(The disciples excited by disputation with the 

Jews.) There are only a few men who are able to 

contend peacefully, and without losing their calm 

and peaceful temper, even about such matters as do 

not affect their external prerogatives,—matters, for 

instance, of faith, which engender difference of opin- 

ion.—There can be no doubt that they were the 

scribes who, in consequence of the estimation in 

which they were held, moved and swayed the minds 

of the people on the present occasion; and these 

scribes were mainly and primarily the persons whom 

the Lord described as an unbelieving generation.— 

Ye were not able, because your minds were in so ex- 

cited a state: ye could have accomplished it only in 

a tranquil, collected temper, in which alone can re- 

side such spiritual power.—The kingdom of God is 

never advanced in a passionate temper of mind, even 

if thé zeal is a zeal for good.—They must return into 

silence, and stillness, and rest (this, however, being 

attainable only on the condition of prayer and fast- | 
ing; that is, devotion towards God, and self-denia 

towards the world).—Gossner:—If we do not abide 

in faith, we can do nothing. 


NINTH SECTION. 


THE RETIREMENT OF JESUS IN GALILEE PREPARATORY TO HIS JOURNEY TO PERAA 
AND JERUSALEM. FURTHER PREPARATION FOR THE NEW CHURCH. 


Onaprer IX. 30-50. 





1. Christ’s Prediction among His Galilean Disciples of His Death. VzxErs. 80-82. 
(Parallels: Matt. xvii. 22, 23; Luke ix. 438-45.) 


30 And they departed thence, and passed [passed by by-ways'] through Galilee; and 
31 he would not that any man should know 7. For he taught his disciples, and said unto 
them, The Son of man is delivered into the hands of men, and they shall kill him; and 
$2 after that he is killed, he shall rise the third day.? But they understood not that saying, 
and were afraid to ask him. 
1 Ver. 30.—Lachmann, éropevorro, after B.*, D. Meyer: “ are Sir i ae was given up as misunderstood.” 


2 Ver. 31.—Lachmann and Tischendorf read, following B., C., D., L., A., Versions, werd tpets nuépas, as in ch. viii. 3L, 
But it is quite natural that the more definite expression should oceur here. 


here described. As it regards the chronological rela- 
tion to what follows, it is questionable whether this 
was the last residence of Jesus in Galilee before Hig 

See on Matthew and Luke.—It is plain that the | departure to Jerusalem in the year of His death, or 
return of Jesus to Galilee from Casarea Philippi is| the last but one. The former is the opinion of 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


CHAP. IX. 30-32. 8% 


ee 


Liicke, Wieseler, Hofmann, and Ebrard. But on the 
other side is the fact, that Jesus now went through 
Galilee quite in secret; while His last journey from 
Galilee, through Samaria, was a very public one. 
(See Luke x.52; xv. 1.) This secret abode of Christ 
in Galilee coincides with the Lord’s refusal, on the 
oceasion of His brethren’s challenge to Him to go up 
with them to the Feast of Tabernacles in Jerusalem, 
John vii. 1; and this took place before the penulti- 
mate and certainly concealed journey of Jesus to 
Jerusalem (see Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 28).—The Feast 
of Tabernacles fell in the autumn (on the fifteenth 
day of the seventh Jewish month, called Tisri). It 
began this year—the year of persecutions before the 
year of His death, 782 a.u.c—according to Wieseler, 
on the twelfth of October. The present history, 
therefore, places us in the autumn of that year. (See 
on Matthew.) The proper and special characteristics 
of the present journey of Jesus through Galilee are 
found in the wapemopevorto, ver. 30 (on which below), 
in the words, “‘He would not that any man should 
know,” and in the particulars of the prediction 
concerning the Passion. Mark is here distinguished 
from Matthew by being more precise in his charac- 
terization, On the other hand, Luke gives promi- 
nence to a specific trait, Luke ix. 44—the Lord’s ref- 
erence to the contrast furnished by the praises which 
He received after the healing of the demoniac youth 
at Oesarea Philippi. He also gives special emphasis, 
ver. 45, to the expression of 5¢ jyvdouy 7d pijua. 

Ver. 80. And passed through Galilee.—The 
mapamopevouot Means a going aside or passing by. 
Meyer explains, “ They were required to go rapidly 
through Galilee; that is, they so travelled as no- 
where to tarry long.” In Deut. ii. 4 the passing 
through the territory of the Edomites was a passing 
through their borders (not touching their central 
places). In Mark ii. 23 it means a passing through 
the cornfields, leaving the overhanging ears of corn. 
Hence Grotius (Annott. in Marc. p. 638: compare 
Leben Jesu, ii. 924; Sepp. ii. 418): they journeyed 
in by-ways and field-roads. But of a voyage by sea 
we read nothing. They travelled round the sea, 
through desert mountain-ways and woody paths; for 
Jesus desired uninterruptedly to prepare His disciples 
in Galilee for His approaching sufferings. 

Ver. 31. For He taught His disciples.—We 
must understand by these only His disciples dispersed 
through Galilee; that discipleship out of which He 
at a later period, before His last journey, selected the 
Seventy, and from among whom a nucleus of more 
than five hundred brethren outlived the trial of the 
cross: 1 Cor. xv. 6; Matt. xxviii. 16. For the Lord 
had previously led the twelve Apostles to Gaulonitis, 
over the sea, in order to make them acquainted with 
the same great mystery. See ch. viii. 31.—Is de- 
livered, rapadtSora.—The future vividly exhibited 
as present, ; 

Ver. 32. But they understood not that saying. 
—Compare especially the parallel passage in Luke, 
According to Matthew, they were exceedingly troubled. 
The saying concerning His violent death so contra- 
dicted their expectations, that they could not and 








would not think of it. 


Hence they would not ask 
for fuller explanation. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on Mattheo and Luke. 

2. The whole passage is a psychological example 
that teaches us how difficult it is to enter into vinws 
which are opposed to our former views, and the ten- 
dency of our wills; how hard it is for the world, witk 
its view of Christianity, and for Christians them 
selves, with their worldly views, to take a self. 
renouncing view of the mystery and doctrine of the 
cross. So every individual man of the world, and 
even the individual disciple of Christ, finds it ever. 

8. Schleiermacher: ‘We see that the disciples 
had then as yet no conviction of the necessity of the 
death of Christ for the accomplishment of the work 
of redemption. They thought all was to be done 
without the intervention of the death of their Lord 
and Master, although not without many conflicts to 
befall both Him and them.” We see, however, that 
for that stage their faith satisfied the Lord; but we 
see also how often He had again to rebuke their 
unbelief, until, after His crucifixion, resurrection, and 
ascension, they came to a perfect faith through the 
anointing of the Holy Spirit. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew and Luke—The departure of 
Jesus from His asylum in the mountains on the other 
side of the sea.—The silent paths of the Lord in the 
dreary time of persecution (the ancient Christians in 
the Catacombs, the Waldenses, the Huguenots, Luther 
in the Wartburg, &c.).—The by-paths of Christ in 
contrast with the by-paths of the world.—The Lord’s 
calm autumnal travelling: 1. It was autumn in the 
year; 2. autumn in His life; 3. autumn in the ancient 
world.—The Son of Man delivered into the hands 
of men; or, the heaven-wide difference and contrast 
between the Man and men: 1. Between the Son’of 
Man and the hands of men; 2. between the new 
humanity and the old humanity.—The betrayal into 
the hands of men, the bitterest sting in the anticipa- 
tion of His sufferings.—The displacency with which 
man hears the first solemn and fearful words con- 
cerning the cross.—Lack of the insight of faith, and 
lack of the obedience of faith, in their reciprocal in- 
fluence.—The pains taken by our Lord with His 
people, before He brought them to believe in the 
great salvation wrought out in the great judgment. 
—We learn the meaning of Christ’s death by the 
light of His life and suffering. 

Srarke : — Hepincer:— Christ’s suffering was 
certain and prearranged, but to the natural reason in- 
comprehensible: the flesh for ever hears of it with 
displaceney—_Masus:—When the Church is in a 
prosperous condition, that is the time to remember 
what has been predicted in Holy Writ concerning 
the cross and sufferings of the faithful. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 





2. The Greatest among the Disciples and the Little Child. Zeal of John. Vers. 88-50. 


Matt. xviii. 1-9; Luke ix. 46-50.) 


Offences. 
(Parallels: 


and, being in the house, he asked them, What wa3 
PUN, ye disputed pe yourselves by [on] the way? But they held their peace: for 
by [on] the way * they had disputed among themselves who should be the greatest. An 
ne sat down, and called the twelve, and saith unto them, If any man desire to be first, 
the same shall be last of all, and servant of all. And he took a child, and set him in 
the midst of them: and when he had taken him in his arms, he said unto them, Who- 
soever shall receive one of such children in my name, receiveth me; and whosoever 
shall receive me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me. And [But] John answered 
him,® saying, Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth not 
us; and we forbade him, because he followeth not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not: 
for there is no man which shall. do a miracle in my name, that can lightly [readily] 
, 41 speak evil of me. For he that is not against us*is on our part. For whosoever 
shall give you a cup of water to drink in my name,’ because ye belong to Christ, verily 
I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. And whosoever shall offend one of these 
little ones that believe in me, it is better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into the sea, And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it is 
better for thee? to enter into life maimed, than having [the] two lands to go into hell, 
into the fire that never shall be quenched : Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched. And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter halt 
into life, than having [the] two feet 1o be cast into hell, into the fire that never shal! 
46,47 be quenched : Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. And if 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: it is better for thee to enter into the kingdom of 
God with one eye [one-eyed], than having two eyes to be cast into hell-fire®: Where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire isnot quenched. For every one shall be salted with 
fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. Salt 7s good: but if the salt have 
lost his [its] saltness [have become saltless], wherewith will ye season it? Have salt 
m yourselves, and have peace one with another. 


3 And he came? to Capernaum : 


43 


44 
45 


48 
49 
50 


1 Yer. 33.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, [after B., D., Vulgate]: 7A@ov 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer.] 

2 Ver. 34.—The omission of év 77 056 in some Codd. [A., D.] is not important. 

? Ver 38.—Tischendorf [and Meyer] read éby avira, [with the omission of A€yous] after B., L., A., and Versions. Per- 
haps an explanation of the more difficult ““John answered.”—A. and others omit év; B., D. retain. it. The former seems 
more unusual and more correct.—See Meyer on the omissions of ds ov« and 671 ovk. i °0¢ ovK akodovOet yuty is wanting in 
B., C., L., A., while, on the contrary, this is found in D., X., Versions, Vulgate, Fritzsche, Tischendorf, but ort ov« dKOKG 
Rutv is wanting. eee retains both.] 

4 Ver. 40,—A., ., F., Versions, ey byov. 

pres = (ie —Té ae pod are omitted in A 5 Bay Op 

- ver. 42. —Tovrov i is added by Tischendorf and Lachmann, after A., B., C.**; Meyer derives it from Matt. xviii. 6.— 
Lachmann: pvaos dvikds, after B., C., D. Meyer derives this also from Matthew.’ 

7 Ver. 43.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, , [Meyer]: kadov é font = after B., C., L. 

8 Ver. 45.—The omission of cis 7d mip doBeorov [in B., C., ., Tischendorf, Meyer,] is to be explained by the fact of 
the repetition of the words concerning the worm; which Rahs in ver. 48 is found in all the Codd. [In vers. 44, 46 it is 
wanting mM.5 Os; 5. Ac, and Tischendorf. J 

9 Ver. 47.—Too mupés is wanting in many Codd. 


Ipis éavrovs is wanting in [B., C., D., Versions, 


terval of the two feasts. We assume that the latter 
is the true hypothesis, and for the following reasons: 
—1. The last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem led, ac- 
cording to the Synoptists, over Perea. 2. According 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on the parallel passages of Matthew and Luke. 


—aAs it respects the chronology, this residence of 
Jesus in Capernaum does not immediately follow the 
former section; but His appearance in Jerusalem at 
the Feast of Tabernacles must be interposed. <Ac- 
cording to John, our Lord went up to Jerusalem not 
only at the Feast of Tabernacles, but also at the 
Feast of Dedication. The former feast fell in the 
middle ot the month of October; that of the Dedi- 
cation in the second half of December (the 27th). 
The question arises, whether Jesus remained in Ju- 
dea during the interval between these two feasts, 
and then returned to Galilee and Capernaum for the 
last time; or whether this last journey homewards 
and the departure from Galilee fell within the in- 





to John x. 40, Jesus went back, after the Feast of 
Dedication, to Perea. Thus He must already have 
been once in Persea; and this could have occurred 
only between the Feast of Tabernacles and the Feast 
of Dedication, that is, between October and Decem- 
ber 782. Into this season falls His last abode in 
Capernaum, and His departure from Galilee (see Votes 
on Matthew). That between the secret travels of 
Jesus in the former section, and the position of things 
in the present, much must have intervened, is proved 
by the discussion going on among the disciples, whici: 
issued now in words, as to who should be the greatest 
among them. The glorious demonstration of Jesus 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, the healing of the blind 
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man, the favourable feelings of the many, must have 
again enkindled within them the hopes of His speedy 
manifestation of the glory of His kingdom. This 
made them ever more desirous to give His prophecy 
of His death a figurative meaning as referring to the 
sufferings of Messiah, the temporary obscuration of 
His name and of His cause. Thus they might come 
to the question as to who would have a fair prospect 
of the highest place under Him in His kingdom. 
- Mark is more precise in his narrative here than 
either Matthew or Luke: first, in regard to the oc- 
casion of the act and the special circumstances ; 
secondly, in the scene with the little child. The Lord 
had already spoken the decisive word, before He 
placed the child in the midst. Mark records that 
Jesus embraced the child. In the words of applica- 
tion that follow he is more copious than Matthew, 
somewhat less copious than Luke. Mark, on the 
contrary, communicates in the fullest manner the 
transaction between Jesus and John, which Luke 
has in brief; and, in the discourse touching the of- 
fending hand, &c., he is more solemnly detailed than 
the other Evangelists. The narrative about the 
stater, Mark seems to have passed over, as being a 
narrative which Peter omitted because it made him- 
self prominent. 

Ver. 33. By the way.—The fleeting journey 
through Galilee cannot here be meant, but the last 
return of Jesus from Jerusalem, when the disciples 
had recovered their tone of mind and their hopes. 

Ver. 34. Who should be the greatest.—Ob- 
viously, only with reference to the Messiah’s king- 
dom,—their hopes of the speedy establishment of 
which being now rekindled. 

Ver. 85. If any man desire to be first.— 
Comp. Matt. xxiii. 12; xx. 27; xviii. 4. Our clause 
seems in one formula to include two rules : whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased ; whosoever humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. Despotism makes man a 
slave; spiritual despotism makes him the lowest and 
most abject of all slaves, who must serve the most 
external and legal behests of a police for the in- 
ternal kingdom of God. But voluntary service in 
the kingdom of love, and under the impulse of hu- 
mility and self-denial, makes a man a spiritual power, 
and gives him an unconscious and blessed greatness 
in the kingdom of God, which does not complacently 
look at its own reflection. In this sense Christ came 
to minister unto all (symbol, the feet-washing), and 
has become Lord over all, Phil. ii, 5-11. But the 
emphasis falls here obviously upon the second rule. 

Ver. 36. When He had taken him in His 
arms.—Peculiar to the vivid and pathetic style of 
Mark. Comp. ch. x. 16. 

Ver. 37. Whosoever shall receive one of 
such children.—The natural child in the arms of 
Jesus is not only a symbol, but also identical in its 
susceptibility with the spiritual child ; and it signifies, 
not a Christian ripe in humility, but a beginner in 
faith. The child baptized or blessed is in the cat- 
echumen state, like the thirty years’ proselyte be- 
fore baptism, or the beginner in faith. See on Mat- 
thew, p. 323.—Not Me, but Him that.—Meyer: 
“Not non lamguam, but with rhetorical emphasis 
the ut déxera is absolutely denied.” At the same 
time the rhetorical element must be strongly em- 
phasized. It signifies a “much more,” or ‘infinitely 
more ;” with the child we receive Christ, with Christ 
we receive God, if the receiving is of the right kind. 

Ver. 88. And John answered Him.—The 
amoxpivedOa here, as often, in the wider sense: on a 
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special occasion to begin the conversation. Johr 
had a fact in his mind which k2 must bring into the 
light of this act of Jesus. Meyer, following Schleier. 
macher; “The disciples had, to one who uttered the 
name of Jesus, done the opposite of receive.” Qr, 
rather, they had hindered one who in the name of 
Jesus was receiving the miserable, and doing works 
of mercy. John now hears that precisely to such 
an one the greatest promises are given.—_In Thy 
name.—The 7 dvduatt cov says less than éy Te, 
k.7.A. Comp. Matt. vii. 22; Acts ix. 13. By means 
of uttering the name of Jesus. Meyer: ‘ But our 
exorcist was not an impostor, he was a believer; yet 
not one belonging to the permanent company of 
Jesus.” Had he been a deceiver, he would not have 
been able to cast out demons by the name of Jesus: 
for the name of Jesus wrought no magical effects: 
see Acts xix. 13. But if he had been a decided be- 
liever, John would have known him as such; for the 
axoAovety must be understood of actual and real 
following, and not necessarily of merely external dis- 
cipleship. The passage therefore means, that there 
was in him a measure of trust in the name of Jesus 
a germ of true faith. But we must not forget that 
the words are, “he followeth not with ws,” not, “ he 
followeth not Ziee:” this is certainly the utterance 
of an excited human party feeling. Gerlach and 
others suppose that the exorcist might have been a 
disciple of John the Baptist; but it is to be re- 
membered that John himself did no miracle. All 
were indeed disciples of John, in the wider sense, who 
were hoping for the approaching kingdom, and had 
been baptized of John.—We forbade him, be- 
cause.—We must regard John as the main agent in 
all this matter, though in perfect understanding and 
concert with the rest of the disciples. .The “ because 
he followeth not with us,” &ec., signifies that they 
desired of the man a decided following with them, or 
an abandonment of all working in the name of Je- 
sus. Thus they did not deny that even an unre- 
generate man might do something by means of the 
name of Jesus; but they regarded him as not justi- 
fied in so doing. Their watchword was: first a full 
conversion, and then the right and ability to work. 
It is strictly, ‘‘ We interdicted him from that,” or 
“hindered him.” Easily might the prohibition 
of the disciples disturb his miracle-working confi- 
dence. 
Ver. 89. Forbid him not, for.—Augustin 

“ Distinguit inter neutralitatem epicuream et neu- 
tralitatem ex infirmitate.” Such a man, the Lord 
tells them, would not immediately dishonor His 
name. His experience would prevent him from so 
soon turning round and going over to His enemies. 
And in this there was expressed, at the same time, 
the hope that he would earlier or later become an 
actual follower. Jesus, therefore, would impress it 
upon His disciples that they must honor and protect 
the isolated beginnings or germs of faith to be found 
in the world, without the circle of actual believers. 
We are not violently to constrain the men in whom 
such beginnings are seen, to adopt prematurely the 
party of faith: such a course might have a tendeney 
to repel them, and drive them into the camp of th 
enemy. Moreover, itis contrary to the demands of 
a germ, and of gradual development ; it is contrary 
to the rights of conscience, and the nature of the 
kingdom of God, whose kindled sparks of life fall 
far beyond the central hearth of the Church, But 
we must carefully distinguish here between forbid 
ding and commanding. It is not permitted the dis 
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xiples tc forbid ; they should pay all respect to the 
norestrained influence of Christ, and its results, even 
beyond the fold of the disciples. But it does not 
follow from this, that the Lord commands, outside 
the circle of discipleship also, a premature activity 
of the beginners in faith. It is wholesome and nat- 
ural that every energy of faith, in every young Chris- 
tian, should act and move, according to the measure 
vf its development, under the condition of truth, 
incerity, and supreme regard for its own internal 
rowth and well-being, Meyer: ‘We gather, more- 
over, from this passage, how mightily the words and 
influerce of Christ had wrought outside the sphere 
of His permanent dependants, exciting in individuals 
a degree of spiritual energy that performed miracles 
on others.” 

Ver. 40. For he that is not against you.— 
The reading judy is better supported than the read- 
ing 7u@v, which the TYewrt. Rec., Fritzsche, and 
Tischendorf follow ; and thus the clause constitutes 
a formal antithesis to the word in Matt. xi. 42. (See 
the Critical Notes on that passage.) ‘* And in order 
that they might not, in this sacred domain of tender 
beginnings, hurt any the least sapling, He converts 
His royal word, He who is.not for Me is against Me, 
into a disciple-word for them to use, He who is not 
against us is on our part.” (Leben Jesu, ii. 10-12 ; 
comp. Stier on the passage.) 

Ver. 41. Whosoever shall give you a cup 
of water (sce Matt. x. 42.) The third ydp, for: 
a threefold significant estab!ishment of the rule laid 
down by our Lord, not to hinder beginnings. First 
reason: Such a man will not soon become mine 
enemy. Second reason: If any one were against 
you, he would give assurance of the fact; if he is 
not against you, it is to be assumed at the outset 
that he is for you. Third reason: The respect and 
love which is even outwardly shown you in the very 
slightest degree by men in the world, for Christ’s 
sake, or in His name, proves that they stand in a 
certain spiritual connection with Him, which under 
His blessing may increase and become more strict. 
The smallest token of friendship you receive as dis- 
ciples of Christ, is a token of friendship to your 
Master, which is rewarded by Him with the blessing 
of greater friendship. Thus: 1. The beginning of 
friendly feeling excludes the thought of a speedy 
enmity; 2. so much so, that the cessation of enmity, 
in any instance, is to be regarded as friendship; 3. 
because the slightest token of friendliness, which is 
understood by that cessation of enmity, is blessed 
and furthered until it has become decided love and 
friendship. From the external friendship which is 
manifested in external proofs of love, men go on to 
internal friendship: from the disciples of Chriss, 
whom they acknowledge as such, they come to 
Christ Himself.._Thus we must esteem holy all the 
roots, relations, and tendencies of good which Chris- 
tianity finds in the world,—yet that Christianity 
which does not deny itself and the Lord (év r@ éyé- 
pat wov), We assume that the three fovs all direct- 
ty refer to the “‘ forbid him not,” without disparaging 
the connection in which they stand to each other. 

Ver. 42. And whosoever shall offend one 
of these little ones.—What follows is, down to the 
close, a strong utterance of our Lord against that 
fanatical ecclesiastical zealotry which is so much dis- 
posed to throw stumbling-blocks in the way of be- 
ginners in the faith, by imposing traditional dogmat- 
ic articles of faith, Saunier, De Wette, and others 
have lost the connection here. But it is evident 








enough when we bear in mind that the words of 
Christ, vers. 48-47, have here a reference altogethe: 
different from that which the related sords of Matt. 
v. 29, 80 have. (Comp. Leben Jesu, ii. 2.)\—Our pas. 
sage forms a parallel with Matt. xviii. 6 seg. Mat 
thew, however, did not adhere strictly to the place 
where the words were spoken; Mark places the lo 
cality and circumstances very clearly before us. Th 
sons of thunder had a series of their own particula 
crises to pass through, just as Peter had; a series of 
crises for their fanatical and enthusiastic party zeal. 
The first is found here; the second soon follows, on 
their departure from Galilee (Luke ix. 54); the third 
falls into a later period, before the final going up to 
Jerusalem, ch. x. 35. 

Ver. 43. And if thy hand offend thee.—For 
the meaning of these words in this connection, see 
the notes on the parallel in JJatthew. Offences of 
the hand, of the eye, and of the foot; or, stumbling- 
blocks of fanatical hierarchism, of heretical Gnosti- 
cism, and of political proselytism. In the formal 
shape which the word of our Lord assumes in Mark, 
“it may be regarded as an ideal formulary, which is 
designed to suggest to His Church the pious gentle- 
ness of the hand, the sacred spiritual clearness of the 
eye, and the peaceful and amiable apostolical move- 
ment of the feet.” (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 1016.) 

Ver. 44. Where their worm.—Three times 
solemnly repeated. The reference to Isa. Ixvi. 24 is 
manifest. It is a concrete expression for suffering 
in the fire of hell, Gehenna. 

Ver. 45. It is better for thee.—Comp. on Jfat- 
thew. 

Ver. 49. For every one shall be salted with 
fire.—On this clause, which has no parallel (and 
which De Wette, Baur, and others, have so much 
doubted about), see Meyer, and the treatises referred 
to by him. Meyer, however, is wrong in interpreting 
this of the fire of hell mentioned previously. He ex- 
plains: ‘‘ was cannot mean every one generally; but 
must, in harmony with the context, be restricted te 
those who in ver. 48 are described by airéy; since 
afterwards another class is distinguished by mécu 
6vcia from that which is meant by ras, and its pre- 
dicate is opposed to the predicate of the latter: up! 
and aAt are antitheses.” They are indeed distinct 
points, but yet related to each other; for otherwise 
we should not read “ Every one must be salted with 
fire.’ We therefore thus understand the passage : 
Every (sinful) man must, according to the typical 
meaning of the burnt-offering, enter into the suffering 
of fire: either into the fire of Gehenna, which then 
in his case represents the salt which was wanting ta 
him; or as the burnt-offering of God into the fiery 
suffering of tribulation, those renunciations, namely 
and especially, which had just been mentioned—the 
sacrifice of the eye, the hand, and the foot—after he 
had been previously consecrated with the salt of the | 
Spirit. This rule holds irreversibly good: those 
offending members which were not, as God’s sacti- 
fices, previously salted with salt, pass immediately 
into the fiery sufferings of punishment, which then 
represent and take the place of the salting. The kat 
in the clause, ‘‘ and every sacrifice,” does not there 
fore mean ws, xa0eés; but it marks the specific case 
in which the being salted precedes the suffering of 
fire, and in which it may perhaps (as in John’s own 
later history) more or less supply the place of, and 
involve the fiery suffering of, external tribulations (1 
Cor. iii. 13). Meyer’s separation of the salt and fire, 
and his antithesis between them, with his exclusive 
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reference of the fire to the punishment of the ungod- 
iy, are found in Grotius, Lightfoot, and others. On 
the other hand, both are referred to the good by 
Euthym. Zigabenus (“the fire of faith in God, the 
salt of love to man”), by Luther (the Gospel is a fire 
and a salt: the old man is crucified, renewed, salted), 
Calovius, Kuinoel, Schott.—Olshausen thus agrees 
with our interpretation: ‘On account of the universal 
sinfulness of the race, every one must be salted with 
fire; whether by his voluntarily entering upon a 
course of self-denial and earnest renunciation of his 
sins, or by his being involuntarily cast into the place 
of punishment.” Similarly Ewald. The ydp gives 
the reason of the exhortation which preceded. Sacri- 
fice the hand, the foot, &c., in the self-renunciation 
of godliness, rather than fall with your whole being 
into the fire of judgment as a sacrifice of death. 
For this is a fundamental law for sinful humanity: 
all must enter the fire. But if the fire becomes to 
man a sacrificial fire, his sacrifice must be voluntarily 
prepared and seasoned with salt (made savory, like 
food); otherwise, the fire of Gehenna supplies the 
place of the salt and the sacrifice. 

Ver. 50. Salt is good.—The addy is not ex- 
hausted by the word good. Something preéminently 
good in its kind and effect is intended. The better 
any product of nature is in itself, the worse it is in 
its corruption. Therein the salt is an image of man. 
Saltless salt is not to be saved; and so with the spir- 
itless disciple, or Christian, or minister (without 
chrisma: without salt). See on Matt. v. 138.—Have 
salt in yourselves, and have peace.—The salt is 
figurative, not merely signifying wisdom, but the 
Spirit as the Spirit of discipline ; and on that account 
it is the symbol of the covenant,—a blessing the pre- 
servation and assurance of which has peace for its 
result. The “have peace one with another” is 
therefore a consecutive exhortation. Have peace 
amongst yourselves, such peace as you must have if 
you have that salt. From this last application it fol- 
lows that the Lord regarded the contention of the 
disciples, and their zeal against a beginner in faith 
not walking in their circle, under the same point of 
view. All undevout and unholy zealotry, whether 
towards those within or those without, He explains 
as resulting from one fundamental offence and fault, 
—the lack of salt and self-resignation, the want of 
the Spirit’s discipline and of consecration to God.— 
Here, again, it is Mark who has given most promi- 
nence to words of the Lord which most strongly cor- 
rected and admonished His disciples. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallel places in Matthew and 
Luke. 

2. Between a hierarchy and the true catechumen’s 
nurture of the little ones in the Church, there is an 
essential repugnance. The latter seeks to train up 
the babes in faith to the full maturity of faith; the 
former would not only keep the babes in infancy, 
but would train up the adult to be dumb babes. 
The extreme adherents of hierarchy and the Baptist 
principle agree, in that the former ascribe no prerog- 
ative to baptism, but make the baptized laity a sub- 
ordinate class of imperfect Christians ; and the lat- 
ter, with hierarchical exclusiveness, deal like a 
slerus with the little ones in faith.—The sign which 
Jesus gave to the Church by His repeated embracing 
‘according to Mark) of the children, was directed 
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the first time rather against the fanatical churen 
spirit of the hierarchy, and the last time (ch. x. 1€ 
rather against the theological school-spirit of the 
Baptists. Whosoever of you: compare the history 
of the Papacy. Gregory the Great called himself 
the servus servorum, that he might be the first, 
The hierarchy has taken the ironical word of Christ’s 
Spirit with unthinking and unintelligent literality 
like the word of our Lord, on another occasion, con 
cerning the two swords, Luke xxii. 38 (see Leber 
Jesu, ii, 3, 13845), and other similar expressions. 

3. But John answered Him.—This history teaches 
us, in connection with ch. x. 85 and Luke ix. 54, 
how Christ dealt with and purified the zeal, noble 
but not yet free from fanatical excitement, of the 
disciples, and especially what may be called thé 
idealistic fanatical zeal of the sons of thunder, as it 
formed a contrast to the realistic fanatical zeal of 
Peter. With every development of true faith there 
is interwoven, especially in its first stages, a ome 
measure of that other quality which stains its purity, 
and requires to be eliminated. But when its heart 
is sound, the flame is soon cleared of its bedimming 
smoke; the life of faith becomes ever more chris- 
tianly human, wise, and gentle (sce Jas. iii. 17, 18). 
But where the heart is evil, or becomes so through 
the influence of external things, the life of faith de- 
clines into fanaticism and perishes, as the history of 
Pharisaism and Judaism everywhere proves. Such 
a fanaticism lived indeed in the soul of Judas; he 
went on through enthusiasm and excitement to 
apostasy. The answer of John was a frank avowal, 
and revelation of himself or confession, before th¢ 
Lord (see Leben Jesu, ii. 2). 

4. The connection of the beginnings of faith :— 
pious work, ver. 38; its root in the devout min4, 
ver. 393; its nourishment in devout habits, humanity, 
ver. 41. Hence loving care for the disciples, lead 
ing to quiet recognition of their interests, and thence 
to active usefulness in the name of Jesus. 

5. The bigoted conduct of the disciples towards 
these beginnings of faith.—In its issue and result an 
offence or injury to the little ones, and in a twofold 
sense: either as they are dishonored and wronged, 
or as they are offended and tempted to resistance 
and enmity. Jn its origin, it is an internal offence ; 
offending self through the hand, or the foot, or the 
eye (see Crit. Notes, ver. 43, and on Matthew). In 
the Church, and for the Church, or in relation to the 
bride of Christ, that law of self-renunciation and 
self-sacrifice holds good which is the basis of the re- 
lations of marriage, Matt. v. 27 seg. We must be 
subject to the church, if we would edify it, Rom. xii. 
8 seq. 

é That a millstone were hanged.—See on Jat- 
thew. 

7. Into hell, where the fire is not quenched.— 
Concerning the difference between hell and Gehenna, 
and the kingdom of the dead or Sheol, see on MMat- 
thew. The additional clause, ‘‘ where their worm 
dieth not,” etc., points back, as it has been re- 
marked, to the passage Isa. lxvi. 24, where the val: 
ley of Hinnom is expressly made a symbol of the 
punishment of the reprobate, and the Old Testament 
germ of the doctrine of future eternal punishment 
distinctly appears, as also it does in the earlier 
Cherem or death-sentence of the law, and in later 
passages, such as Hzek. xx. 47; Dan. xii. 2, and 
others. According to the passage in Isaiah, the 
bodies of those who were apostate from Jehovah ey 
without before the holy city, an abomination to « 
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flesh, The worm of corruption, which devoured 
them from within, died not; and the fire of judg- 
ment wlich destroyed them from without, was not 
extinguished. And this manifestly presented a sym- 
bolical idea of eternal suffering ; for, literally taken, 
the fire would be extinguished and consumed with 
the bodies and the worms. Eternal destruction 
within, eternal judgment without, and these in eter- 
nal reciprocal influence. On the doctrine of hell, 
compare dogmatic treatises. 

8. Hor every one must be salted with fire, and 
every sacrifice.—Fire is the symbol of life in its re- 
newing power, and especially of the judicial power 
and working of God, renewing by a divine energy: 
thus it is the presence and action of God in the full 
energy of His holy, penetrating nature: Gen. xv. 17; 
Ex. ili, 2; Mal. iii. 3; iv. 1. Hence it is for the sin- 
ful man generally a judicial visitation of God, the 
mercifully rebuking and correcting manifestation of 
Hig nature (Mal. iii. 3; iv. 1); for the penitent, be- 
lieving man, it is the saving judgment of grace, the 
purifying fire, the fire of new quickening, transform- 
ing, glorification (Acts ii. 3); for the reprobate it is 
a fire of condemning judgment, Heb. x. 27; xii. 29. 

9. This gives us the true meaning and significance 
of the sacrificial fire, of the fire of the altar. It 
forms a counterpart and contrast to the fire of hell. 
It is the fire of God, into which man voluntarily en- 
ters with his offering, in order that he may escape 
falling into the terror of the eternal fire. Thus, if 
we strictly judge ourselves, we shall not be judged. 
This absolute and inviolable law of the fire-alterna- 
tive was symbolically exhibited by the Old Testament 
sacrifice: the Christian must have the reality of it 
accomplished in himself, whilst he makes himself, as 
it respects those members and their actions (hand, 
foot, eye) which might hurt his Christian life, a sac- 
rifice upon the altar. This self-sacrifice is a burnt- 
offering, inasmuch as the Christian places himself 
daily at the Lord’s disposal in pure self-dedication 
(Rom. xii.) ; it is a sin-offering, inasmuch as he ac- 
tually renounces and rids himself of all those im- 
pulses and acts which are a hindrance. This ap- 
plies, however, not only to sensual tendencies (Matt. 
y.), but also to those spiritual and ecclesiastical im- 
pulses of the self which are colored and disguised by 
religion (as it respects place and prerogative). Yet 
the sacrifice must not proceed from fear, but from 
loving obedience; it must not be an act of con- 
strained dread, but voluntarily, an act of the spirit, 
of self-discipline. And that is signified by the salt 
(see the article Sa/z in Winer, Bucuner, and the 
Stuttgart Bibelwérterbuch). The salt is the symbol 
of the Spirit, as the spirit of purifying and conserv- 
ing discipline; even as oil is the symbol of the 
Spirit, as the Spirit of religious life and the living 
flame of devotion. Salt is the preserving, cleansing 
virtue of life: the Spirit who checks and kills sin 
germinating within. Fire is the transforming power 
of life: the Spirit who punishes the sin that is pres- 
ent, separating the sinner from sin as the judgment 
of grace, or destroying the sinner with his sin as the 
judgment of condemnation. Salt is discipline and 
conservation ; fire is punishment, judgment, purifica- 
tion. Out of the fiery condemnation of Sodom a sea 
of salt flowed forth. The punishment of the doomed 


is a source of discipline and healing for those who | 


3till live. As fire and light are related to each other, 
and yet form a direct contrast, so it is with salt and 
light, Matt. v. 18, 14. Because the salt signified the 
spirit of discipline, it was needful (according to Ezek. 





xliii. 24, the testimony of this passage, and Jewisk 
tradition) to every offering, and not only to the meat: 
offering (Lev. ii. 18); hence it was the proper symbo. 
of the establishment and renewal of the covenant in 
the sacrifice. Hence, on the one hand, the salt ig 
salt of the covenant (Lev. ii. 18), and, on the other, 
the covenant with Jehovah is a covenant of sat 
(Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chron. xiii. 5); while, in the 
common life of the Orientals, it was a sign of sacred 
covenant engagements and obligations. (See WINER, 
and Baur, Symbolik.) To eat salt together, meant 
to make peace, and enter into covenant with each 
other (RosENMULLER, Jlorgenland, ii. 150.) But as 
salt, or the spirit of discipline, was the fundamental 
condition of peace with God, so it was also the fun- 
damental condition of peace in the Church, of the 
mutual peace of Christian people. Hence the word 
of our Lord: Have salt in yourselves, and peace one 
with another. The disciples were amongst them- 
selves to have salt, but for the earth to be salt. In 
reference to the symbolism of the sacrifices, see the 
works on the subject by Bahr, Kurtz, and Hengsten- 
berg. 

10. In connection with the contrast, wide as 
heaven, between the salt and sacrificial fire on the 
one hand, and the unquenchable fire of Gehenna on 
the other, there must also be observed a certain re- 
lation, so fur as, first, the salt is regarded as a sym- 
bol of the sacrificial fire ; and, secondly, as the fire 
is regarded as a kind of salt; the Lord says that all 
must be salted with fire. The contrast between the 
two is this: the salt sustains and conserves ; the fire, 
on the contrary, destroys and annihilates. But there 
is something more than a contrast; there is a strict 
relation. The salt preserves and sustains by an in- 
fluence resembling that of fire: it is keen, biting, 
and pervasive ; like a subtle flame, it penetrates all 
that is corruptible, separates that which is most cor- 
ruptible and foul, whilst it fixes and quickens that 
which is sound, Thus it effects a kind of transfor- 
mation or metamorphosis. So, on the other hand, 
the fire is a salt of higher potency: it destroys that 
which is perishable, and thereby establishes the im- 
perishable in its purest perfection; it leads to new 
and more beautiful forms of being. Salt seems to 
petrify the object, fire seems to volatilize it; but the 
salt fixes it in its healthy normal condition, whilst 
the fire bears it upwards in its pure constituent ele- 
ments to heaven. ‘Thus the believer is-first purified 
by the salt; but then by the fire of internal and ex- 


ternal tribulation he is carried up to God. So it is’ 


with the whole world of mankind and the earth itself, 
First, it is purified and preserved by the salt of the 
apostolical Church (Matt. v. 13); then by the final 
fire at the end of the world it will be delivered from 
its condition of curse, and glorified: 2 Thess.i. 8; 2 
Pet. iii. 10. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. 
—Despotism over fellow-disciples, and proselytizing 
those not disciples, spring from the same source: 
from the self-exaltation of a proud and unpurified zeal, 
—Spiritual pride is the common source of all hie 
rarchical and fanatical movements.—The silence of 
the other disciples compared with John’s answering 
1. In reference to the persons :—the more noble the 
disciple, the more free he is to make bonest and 
open confession, 2, In reference to the matter ;— 
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CHAP. IX. 38-50. 


fanatical zeal in the Church is more readily confessed 
than the impulses of proud ambition and the lust of 
ecclesiastical dominion, because it is in its first mo- 
tives much more noble and less guilty.—The question 
concerning the greater in the Church, is a question 
in the way to the judgment-seat of Christ. 1. It 
will not be resolved before: the primacy waits till 
then. 2. It will be resolved in the end by the Lord, 
as He resolved it at the beginning (the first, the last). 
—The simple image of the pure Church of Christ: 
1. Christ sits upon His throne; 2. the preaching 
sounds out, Whosoever will be first, etc.; 3. the only 
image in the Church is a little child; 4. the pros- 
pect: revelation of the great God through the hum- 
ble care of the little ones. —The Church of apostoli- 
cal humility. It marks Christ’s word, ‘‘ Whosoever 
will be first,” etc., 1. in its literal significance, a 
threatening word against all despotism in the exter- 
nal, legal Church ; 2. in its spiritual meaning, a word 
of promise for humble, ministering love in the con- 
gregation of His Spirit—The child and the Apostles: 
1. The child their master; 2. the child their scholar ; 
8. the child their fellow.—How we may receive with 
the little child the highest life in the name of Jesus: 
1. The Lord Christ himself; 2. God himself.—How 
we may receive with the little child the great God: 
1. If the child is received in the name of Jesus; 2. 
if Jesus is received in the name of God.—The beau- 
tiful confession of John.—Christ the holy Master of 
all the sons of thunder in His Church: 1. How He 
represses the sons of thunder (or reduces to silence 
the thunder of carnal zeal); 2. how He arouses the 
sons of thunder (or lets the thunder of the Spirit re- 
sound, Rev. x. 4).—The prohibition of John, and the 
commandment of the Lord, in relation to free labor 
in the Church, and for the cause of Christ.—The law 
of fanatical zeal, and the law of the spirit of freedom 
in the Church.—Ecclesiastical party zeal in the light 
of the word and Spirit of Christ.—Christ the defend- 
er and guardian of all beginnings of faith, and of all 
germs of spiritual life: 1. Through His Scripture- 
word; 2. through His apostolical infant baptism ; 3. 
through the evangelical rights of personal conscience. 
—The water-cups of mild, human customs, in their 
connection with the sacramental cup of the God-man. 
—The connection between false fire of zeal in the 
Church and the fire of hell—The three great dangers 
of ecclesiastical zeal: 1. Dangers of the hand; 2. 
dangers of the foot; 3. dangers of the eye.—The law 
of sacred gentleness in the service of Christ.—The 
true sacrificial fire of self-denial and self-mortifica- 
tion, in relation to the fiery flame of hell: 1. The 
relation: all must be salted with fire. 2. The con- 
trast: to be prepared for the fire by salt, or to be 
salted with fire—We cannot escape the fire; but 
we have the choice between the fire of life and the 
fire of death.—Discipline of the Spirit: the funda- 
mental condition of healthy life in the Church: 1. 
Of the right warfare, 2. of the right peace.—The zeal 
of Christ the purifying fire for the zeal of His people. 
—The thundering of men, and the Lord’s thunder ; or, 
the exaggeration of little strength, and the mildness 
of great strength: 1. In their origin: a. want of 
love, want of self-government; 0. the zeal of love 
and divine moderation. 2. In their manifestation : 
a. taundering of the cannons, of the bulls, of the 
curses, scattering sudden and swift destruction ; 0. 
trumpet-calls to peniteace, words of correcting love, 
alarming and yet not destroying. 3. In their effects: 
4 lost and ended in time; 0. dispensing blessings for 
a time, and bringing salvation for eternity—How 
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Christ, with the anticipating grief of holy love, was 
inflamed with zeal against all covetous and party 
frenzy of zeal in His Church.—The alternative of the 
two fires of history: indifference must be burni 
away, either, 1. in the fires of salvation, or, 2. in the 
fires of judgment. - 

Srarke :—Doubtless it is our duty to wrest from 
others their hurtful errors; but we are also bound 
to bear with them for a while, and give them time 
to come to a better apprehension. —QuESNEL :— 
Pride reigns in almost all conditions. Few are con- 
tent to be placed beneath others; most people are 
intent only upon getting above their fellows, and 
mount aloft.—Nova. Bibl. Tub. :—Alas, how many 
will stand before Him with shame and fear, when 
Christ shall demand an account of all the useless 
and sinful contentions which they have mutually in- 
dulged in!—Hzptncer :—Pride, conceit, ambition, 
are all utterly out of harmony with the spirit of true 
Christianity.—LutTuEr :—That man has a true no 
bility who is profoundly humble in heart.—True 
greatness consists in perfect lowliness—QuEsNEL :— 
Blessed is it to rest in the arms of the love of Jesus, 
—It is an honor to receive the great into our house; 
greater still to receive those who are lacking in all 
things but the spirit of Christ.—It is a holy work to 
do good to children, especially to poor and orphan 
children.—OstanDER:—The most pious, devoted, 
and faithful ministers in the Church have their fail- 
ings.—Hepineer :—God has a marvellous method in 
the dispensation of His graces and gifts, and we must 
not be too ready to reject what is not as yet perfectly 
pure and flawless, Phil. i. 16.—QuxEsneL :—We too 
often blend our own selves, our prejudices and no- 
tions, with the things of God; and our pride uses 
the honor of His name as a mere cloak.—OsIANDER: 
—lInstead of envying and grudging, we should praise 
God for the wonderful variety of gifts which He be- 
stows for the common good.—Bi6l. Wirt. :—God’s 
gifts are not bound to any particular person, or to 
any particular condition; but He distributes them 
Himself freely, if He will, to whom He will, and when 
He will.—Cramer :—To deal with little children is a 
delicate matter; we may soon plant either what is 
good or what is evil in them.—That young people 
have offences so often thrown in their way is one 
reason why there is so much wickedness among the 
adult.—Bibl. Wirt.:—To give offence is, in those 
who hold the office of correction, a threefold sin: 1. 
They sin themselves; 2. they make others sin; 3. 
they cannot use their office.—To enter into life halt 
or lame: his fleshly lusts are as dear to man as one 
of his members.—Cramer:—Who can doubt about 
hell, and the damnation of hell, when Christ has sa 
often repeated and confirmed the truth ?—Our foot 
offends us in two ways: 1. If it goes in evil ways; 
2. if it stands still_—QursneL :—To be salted with 
the fire of hell, as an offering to the divine righteous- 
ness.—Bibl. Wirt.:—If God’s word is falsified, or 
not with all solemnity and earnestness dealt with, 
there is no other salt for the sinful flesh: it breeds 
all kinds of corruption, and all kinds of sins have 
dominion.—Cansrrin :—Faithful teachers must give 
all diligence to maintain the integrity of the sound 
doctrine of the gospel; yet they must avoid all con- 
tention, and approve themselves not only true, but 
also full of love and peace. 

Lisco :—in earthly empires power rules; in the 
kingdom of heaven rules the power of devoted, self 
sacrificing, and self-humbling love (ver. 38).—-Secret 
pride was the reason why the disciples so acted 
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But Jesus is displeased with their conduct; for He 
would have a love in them that should be ready to 
love heartily everything in others, wherever seen, 
that presented anything spiritually congenial_Jesus 
rejects and condemns all casting off, shutting out, and 
repulsion, as unchildlike. The gnawing worm of the 
evil conscience, and the burning smart of divine 
wrath, are figures of the eternal destruction which 
will befall the seducers.—All things, that is, the 
whole of humanity, must be salted with fire.— 
GerLacu :—He who is not against you, is with you. 
Only in things merely external does Jesus include 
Himself with the disciples in the we: We go up to 
Jerusalem.—But, wheu internal relations are in ques- 
tion, He does not say we and us, any more than He 
says Our Father. And for this reason: 1. Because 
He distinguishes himself from them as sinners; 2. 
because He identifies himself with them as believers, 
—the branches united with the vine, John xv. 1.— 
He who is not with Me, etc. Both words must al- 
ways be united; so that Christ’s disciples must take 
equal care to instruct the ignorant and to bear with 
the weak, 1 Thess. v. 14.—Braune :—They had in- 
deed the feeling that this thought was not right in 
the sight of Christ. Therefore He asks them about 
it; He gives them opportunity to utier it aloud. 
And thus their Master makes them sensible how ex- 
ceedingly improper that thought was.—Earthly, tem- 
poral relations, they carried over into their notions 
of the eternal kingdom of God.—There are indeed 
distinctions even in the kingdom of God (Peter, John, 
James); but that He termed Peter the Rock could 
not at that time have been misunderstood by the 
Apostles, as He was misunderstood by Catholic Chris- 
tendom, especially by the whole of the Middle Ages. 
—At first they kept silence; and when they spoke, 
it was only through shame. And so it was right. 
It is not well to be put to shame at death; better is 
it to come forward and be exposed before God, and 
the Saviour and His people-—With the unpretending 
act of receiving a little child, He connects the great- 
est of all, the receiving God.—With perfect right the 
disciples of Jesus held their vocation high and pre- 
cious. But that they supposed their vocation the 
only channel through which God could reveal His 
Sou in men’s hearts, was a great error.—We should 
be willing to trace and follow out all the threads in 
others which lead to Christ.—There is such a thing 
as an internal, though it may be weak, inclination 
towards Christ, without any external and full fellow- 
ship.—The Redeemer undoubtedly had in view those 
offences which are connected with the teaching office 
in the Church, when contentions arise, and love, 
humility, and regard for the little ones are discoun- 
tenanced. We do not always perceive, or at least 
sufficiently consider, what great offence and damage 
may ensue from the neglect of heartfelt humility cf 





poverty of heart and lowliness of spirit.—All that 
gives offence, and all that takes offence, must alike in 
the end be abolished and vanish away.—Jesus toox 
no offence, and gave no offence; for God was in 
Him.-—Happy are we if His spirit dwelleth in us. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—( With reference to Matt. xx, 
28, and the ministering of Christ.}——He must in 
spirit descend into the unsaved depths of the human 
heart: it was needful that He should see how, and 
in what variety of ways, the most various tempers 
and spirits might be aided and saved—brought to 
sink into their own absolute nothingness, in ordet 
that they might attain to the new birth in Him.— 
That was His ministering ; and in this sense He saya 
that He—who is the first in the kingdom of heaven, 
who is all in all, He who is the One supreme over 
all and in all, He in whom all have all things—is at, 
the same time the servant of all—The greater tha 
power of Christ in the disciple, and the more that 
power works through him for the well-being of 
others, the greater he is in the kingdom of heaven. 
—To receive God—what greater thing can be con- 
ceived !—(The transaction with John.) There is a 
condition under which the gradual influences of the 
Spirit best effect their work, and that is undisturbed 
self-concentration. The more men are excited in 
reference to external things, the mure are their 
minds closed against higher influences; but when 
they are in perfect repose, the gentle inspirations of 
the Divine Spirit have their better effect. 

BrigGEeR :—Are we to understand the words to 


mean, that he who burns with desire to be the first _ 


should be the last, in order to compass that end ? 
Would any such humility as that possess a value ? 
The Lord could not possibly have intended to say 
that the being little was a means to becoming 
great. The ‘‘ If any man will” is intended rather ta 
show the way in which a man becomes great in the 
kingdom of God, without willing to be so.—This way 
is that of self-denial.—Because the Lord from heaven 
entered into the condition, or assumed the form, of 
a servant, His Church also must take the same 
form.—To receive is here indeed a high thing: to 
take up to Himself.—In reference to ourselves, we 
have to observe the word ‘‘ He who is not with Me,” 
etc. In reference to others, we have to observe the 
word “ He that is not against you,” ete., that we may 
judge them in the spirit of Jesus. 

GossNER :—In the kingdom of humility there is 
no contention—The more humble and simple we 
are, the nearer we are to the Saviour.—The holiest 
words, without anointing and salt, are good for noth- 
ing.—Baver :—By their ruling we know the great 
ones of this world; by their serving we know the 
great ones of the kingdom of heaven.—Where love, 
the sacred regard for faith however little, is wounded, 
the retribution of the kingdom of heaven is severe. 
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Tux Lord’s Conflicts and Victories in Perea. Transit.on from the Old Churtk ta 
the New. The Disciples gathered together for the Passion. 





FIRST SECTION. 


CARNAL MARRIAGE LEGISLATION OF THE PHARISEES, AND THE SPIRITUAL MAR 
RIAGE LEGISLATION OF THE LORD. 


CuaptTer X. 1-12. 
(Parallel: Matt. xix. 1-12.) 


i And ne arose from thence, and cometh into the coasts of Judea, by [through] the 
farther side of Jordan: and the people resort unto him again; and, as he was wont, he 
taught them again. And the Pharisees came to him, and asked him, Is it lawful for ¢ 
man to put away hzs wife? tempting him. And he answered and said unto them, 
What did Moses command you? And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of di- 
vorcement, and to put her away. And Jesus answered and said unto them, For the 
hardness of your heart he wrote you this precept: But from the beginning of the crea 
tion God made them male and female. Tor this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and cleave to his wife; And they twain shall be one flesh: so then they are no 
more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. And in the house his disciples asked him again of the same matter 
And he saith unto them, Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry another, com. 
mitteth adultery against her. And if a woman shall put away her husband, and be 
married to another, she committeth adultery. 


Sowtn or Wb 
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1 Ver. 1.—-The reading of Cod. A. (61a Tod wépay, &c.) must not be given up, with Lachmann and Tischendorf (who 
read «kai mépar), on account of B., C.*, L. i 

2 Ver. 2.—Elzevir reads ot Saptoaio:; but the article is not supported. 

3 Ver. 6.—The 6 @eds is wanting in B., C., L., A., &c., and omitted by Tischendorf [and Meyer, and bracketed by 


Tachmann]. 


4 Ver. 10.—Llepi rovrov. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, following A., B., C. : 
® Ver. 12.—Lachmann and Tischendorf read yauyjop aAAov instead of yaunOy aAAy, following B., C., D., L., a. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See the notes on the parallel in Matthew, xix.— 
Christ’s abode in Perea embraces three occurrences: 
the treatment of the subject of divorce, the bringing 
of the little children to Jesus, and the rich young 
man. These transactions all belong, doubtless, to 
the second abode of Christ in Perea. We must, ac- 
cording to the connection of the evangelical narra- 
tives, assume two residences in Persea; for we know 
that Jesus, after the Feast cf Tabernacles in the year 
of persecution 782, returning into Galilee, assembled 
His disciples there; that with them He journeyed 
through the boundaries of Galilee and Samaria to 
Perzea (see Luke ix. 51-52, xvii. 11-19; comp. Leben 
Jesu, ti. 2, 1053), appeared then in Jerusalem at the 
Feast of the dedication, and afterwards returned back 
to Perea, John x. 42. That the circumstances re- 
lated by the Evangelists Matthew and Mark belong 
to the close of the second abode in Perea, is mani- 
fest from the intimation that the rich young man 
came to Him a3 He was on the point of journeying ; 
and the same applies to Matthew’s account of the 





mothers bringing their children. But with this last 
transaction that concerning divorce was closely con- 
nected.—Concerning Perea, see the Critical Notes on 
Matthew, as also concerning the double residence in 
Pera, and the significance of the Perzan narrative 
in relation to the founding and preparation of the 
new congregation, the Christian Church.—Christian 
ecclesiastical regulations begin with regulations for 
the house: with the Christian legislation, 1. for 
marriage; 2. for children; 8. for property. 

As to the relation of Mark to the Synoptists in 
the Perzan sections, he and Matthew alone record 
the matter concerning divorce. Mark states more 
precisely than Matthew that Jesus penetrated through 
Perea to the borders of the land, ver. 1. In 
Matthew, on the other hand, there is a more definite 
account given of the first journey of Jesus to Perzea, 
accompanied by a great train. Matthew says that 
great multitudes followed Him, and He healed them 
there. Mark says that the people resorted to Him 
again (dA, again in Perea), and that, as He was 
wont, He taught them again. In the Lord’s answer 
to the tempting question concerning divorce, Mark 
places first the reference to the Mosaic law of mar 
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riage, and brings in the paradisaical law afterwards: 
Matthew inverts that order. But it is in harmony 
with the character of Mark, that he introduces all by 
the piercing word of decision. The rebuke of the 
Pharisees is, moreover, made more keen by the fact 
that he assigns the saying concerning the Christian 
marriage law (vers. 10-12, compare Matthew ver, 9, 
ch. v. 82) to the house in which Jesus continued His 
discourse with the disciples on this question. Here 
also, as often elsewhere, Mark shows that the Lord, 
after His intercourse with the people, retreated to the 
house, that is, the inn, where He had been received, 
for the sake of confidentially continuing His words 
to the disciples. These are the lesser images of the 
Lord’s greater retreats.—The words that follow were 
not for the Pharisees. Mark gives the addition, ‘If 
a woman shall put away her husband ;” but then he 
omits the conversation between the disciples and the 
Lord concerning the difficulty of true marriage, “If 
the case of the man,” etc. (Matt. xix. 10-12). In the 
section about the children (which Luke also has), 
Mark alone makes it prominent that Jesus was dis- 
pleased with the disciples. He records, in common 
with Luke, the saying about not receiving the king- 
dom of God as a little child. That Jesus here again 
took the children in His arms and embraced them, 
as He had done the child in Capernaum, Mark alone 
mentions. He also makes it more distinctly promi- 
nent than Mathew does, ver. 15, that the rich young 
man came to the Lord on the occasion of His leaving 
Perza. Luke alone tells us that the young man was 
a ruler, probably a ruler of the synagogue. But 
Mark alone records that, after the declaration ‘ All 
these have I kept from my youth up,” Jesus looked 
upon him and loved him; as he also later inserts the 
Lord’s approbation of the questioning scribe, ch. xii. 
28 sey. To him also we owe the striking and vivid 
trait, that the rich young man put on a gloomy and 
fallen countenance (orvyvdcas) after the Lord’s 
answer. The amazement of the disciples at the 
word, “‘ How hardly shall the rich,” etc., Mark ex- 
hibits as continued and increased, even after the 
Lord’s explanation, “How hard is it for them that 
trust in riches.” In the transaction that followed, 
between Peter and the Lord, Mark is more express 
than Luke in recording that Peter only began in his 
confusion to inquire about the reward, and that he 
did not give full expression to his words. He omits 
the clause, “‘ What shall we have therefore?” which 
Matthew inserts. It is very remarkable that Mark 
omits here again the saying of Jesus concerning the 
twelve thrones of the Apostles (Matt. ver. 28), even 
as he had omitted the special prerogatives of Peter. 
It is obvious to suggest on this point, that the saying 
about ‘‘judging the twelve tribes of Israel’? was not 
so easily intelligible to Gentile Christians (although 
Luke also has it,ch. xxii. 30). On the other hand, 
Mark gives the broad and comprehensive promise of 
the Lord to the disciples who renounce all, and in the 
most full detail: ver. 30, there is the hundred-fold 
compensation, houses, and brethren, etc., already in 
the present life, although amidst persecutions. 

Ver. 1. And He arose from thence.—In the 
wider sense, from Galilee; in the narrower sense, 
from Capernaum, where He gathered together His 
disciples. —By the farther side of Jordan.— 
That Jesus did not merely come to Perawa, but tray- 
elled through Perea to the borders of Judea, that is, 
to the most eastern limits of Perea, is pluin even 
from the words of Matthew; but is still more plainly 
declared in the expression here used by Mark. For 








the whole of Persea could hardly be described as tne 
borders of Judza in the wider sense. A whole 
province of a land can never be merely regarded aa 
its border. Qn the immediate occasion of this jour. 
ney to Perwa, see on Matthew, Critical Notes.—- 
Again.—The repeated waAw seems to have leew 
employed in consequence of the distinct remembrance 
of a double abode of Jesus in Pera, At any rate, 
the events thut follow belong to the second resi 
dence. 

Ver. 2. Asked Him.— Meyer: “ Mark omits, 
what Matthew gives, the properly tempting element 
in the question, cata macay aitlay.” But, according 
to the explanation of Ewald (see Critical Notes on 
Matthew), the question was a critical and tempting 
one, even without that addition, because it was dan 
gerous in the territory of Herod Antipas to say any 
thing against divorce. De Wette supposes that the 
Pharisees may have been aware of the Saviour’s 
earlier declaration concerning divorce. That may be 
true; in any case they might very well guess that, on 
this question, His utterance would perfectly coincide 
with that of the Baptist. Hither, thought they, He 
must in His answer touch Herod too closely, or the 
Baptist; that is, He must fall under the condemna- 
tion either of worldly power, or of the pious. 

Ver. 3. What did Moses command you? 
—The order of the main points is not the same in 
Mark as in Matthew. Matthew comes down from the 
paradisaical institute to the Mosaic; Mark, on the 
contrary, rises from the latter to the former, and 
moreover makes Jesus Himself put the question con- 
cerning the law of Moses, and the tempter give the 
reply. This seems to have been the natural order. 
Elsewhere we have it as the first counter-question of 
Jesus: What is written in the law? (See ver. 19, 
and Luke x. 26.) 

Ver. 4. Moses suffered to write (see Deut. 
xxiv. 1),—In Matthew we read, Why then did Moses 
command to give a writing of divorcement, and to 
put her away? and the answer of Jesus: Moses, be- 
cause of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to 
put away your wives. And in Mark’s account of the 
Pharisees’ words, they give, as in Matthew, a dis- 
torted view of the Mosaic law. Moses had suffered 
to divorce, and restrictingly commanded that a letter 
of divorce be given in addition. In Matthew, it is 
true, the opposition between the design of the Phari- 
sees and the mind of Moses is made more expressly 
prominent. But in Mark, the opposition is found in 
the emphatic statement, that Moses wrote this com- 
mandment on account of the hardness of their hearts 
that is, not in order to divorce, but, with the divorce, 
to give a bill of divorce therewith. The two ac 
counts, in fact, are, as to their results, one and the 
same. The bill of divorce found divorce existing ; 
it was intended to limit and restrain it, and make it 
more moral. The man who put away his wife, se- 
quired the services of a learned scribe in order to 
construct the bill of divorce; it was necessary that 
he should give the grounds of the separation, and the 
ordinance of the lawgiver required those grounds 
neyer to be light or trivial. Moreover, there were 


two cases in which the marriage was indissoluble,— } 


viz., when a man dishonored a virgin, and when ha 
slanderously denied the virginity of his young wife 
(Deut. xxii, 19, 29). In Mark, also, more weight is 
attached to the other point of opposition which our 
Lord brings out: His appealing to the paradisaica' 
ordinance. We must also notice the expression, 
wrote this precept. It refers to a written, restricting 








CHAP. X. 1-12. 
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law for hardness of heart, in contradistinction to the 
everlasting and original commandments of paradise: 
hence the written word is to be interpreted in har- 
mony with these last. 

Ver. 7. For this cause shall a man.— The 
words of Adam (Gen. ii. 24) are in Matthew words 
of God; in Mark, words of Christ. . It is all the 
same ; for Adam uttered those words prophetically as 
a paradisaical, divine, fundamental ordinance. They 
ure words of God, as being eternally valid; and 
words of Christ, as rules for life to be reéstablished 
and sanctified. The Futures indicate the necessary 
realization of the original relation and condition of 
the sexes in marriage. As it 7s in reality and prin- 
ciple, it must be in development. See Critical Notes 
on Matthew. 

Ver. 10. And in the house His disciples 
asked Him.—Here, as often elsewhere, our Lord, 
according to Mark’s account, retreated, after a public 
transaction with the people, into the house, where He 
followed up His public teaching by more confidential 
instruction. Meyer: “‘The two Evangelists here dif- 
fer, as it respects the place, the persons to whom our 
Lord speaks, and the substance of what He says.” 
He then gives the account of Matthew the preference. 
But the thought of ver. 11 is already found in the 
words of ver. 9: What therefore God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder. Divorce was by 
that word forbidden. It is an error to speak of any 
difference here; all we can say is, that Mark gave a 
more specific account. And this is strictly in har- 
mony with the circumstances of the case; it was fit 
that Christ should give His fullest utterance concern- 
ing the New Testament law of marriage within the 
more confidential circle of His disciples. 

Ver. 11. Committeth adultery. — The mar- 
riage contracted with the one is adultery towards the 
other. Meyer supposes that én’ abthy must mean, 
“in reference to her,” that is, the forsaken woman. 
But, literally, ém’ airhy refers back to the last men- 
tioned. The great point is, that the adultery against 
the first woman is consummated by marriage with 
‘the second, and thus the second marriage is made 
into adultery. “The uw én) ropyeia (Matthew) is 
omitted by Mark. But it makes no difference, as 
this reason for divorce is self-understood.” (Meyer.) 

Ver. 12. And if a woman.—Meyer denies the 
genuineness of this added clause. Among the Greeks 
and Romans it certainly was customary for the 
wonian to be the abandoned party; but not among 
the Jews, since the examples they furnish—Michal 
(1 Sam. xxv. 44), Herodias (Matt. xiv. 4), Salome 
(JosepH. Antig. 15, 7, 10)—were preéminent enormi- 
ties. But he overlooks the fact, that Jesus, accord- 
ing to Mark, here gives His disciples a confidential 
decree for His new Church, and appoints a new cus- 
tom which, as did the primitive paradisaical ordi- 
nance, goes far beyond the good and ill customs of 
the Greeks and Romans. It is to be observed that 
the Herodians introduced amongst the Jewish people 
laxer customs as it respects woman. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on Matthew. 

2. For the hardness of your heart.—This word is 
in sharp contrast with the sentimental excuses made 
for breaches of the marriage-vow—such as rest upon 
the softness of the heart, the overpowering emotions 


ef love, etc. 
bes 


3. And in the house.— Confidential household 
words cf Jesus to His disciples, according to Mark: 
concerning the power of casting out demons. ch. ix. 
28; the great in the kingdom of heaven, cn. ix. 33; 
and here concerning New Testament marriage. In 
other passages it is solitude generally, or solitude on 
a mountain, in which Jesus imparts to His disciplex 
the confidential utterances that belong to the future 
of His new Church, ch. iv. 10, etc. On the othez 
hand, the house of Jesus is often the centre of great 
assemblages of the people, ch. ii. 1, iii, 20; even the 
house which Jesus chose for His rest and retirement 
cannot continue hidden, ch. vii. 24, In the most im- 
portant crises of His conflict, Jesus turns from official 
encounters with His opponents to a free exposition 
of His doctrine to the whole people. So in ch. vii. 
14, xii. 86 seg. Thus the house of the Redeemer is, 
on the one hand, the most private, and on the other, 
the most public, place ; always, however, in its most 
hidden privacy opened and known. And as the Lord. 
in His method of teaching, passes over from the 
general announcement of the word into confidential 
communications to His chosen disciples, so also we 
perceive that He passes over from dealing with the 
priests and the officials to a freer application of His 
words to all the people. In the former case He re- 
gulates His teaching according to their being able to 
heay His words; in the latter, according to their 
being willing. The doctrine of Christ is the most 
secret and the most public: the great and utterable 
mystery. 

4, Not only does ménogamy generally lie at the 
foundation of this passage, but also the idea of the 
true ideal monogamy, which is constituted not so 
much by the union of two human “ exemplars” as 
rather by the blending of two human personalities 
(&poev kal @HAv), which are to each other similar to 
what (we do not say the same that) Adam and Eve 
were created to be to each other. 

5. 1 Cor. vii.: The Pauline development of the 
Christian marriage-law with reference to mixed mar- 
riages. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew.—Jesus pressed on all sides to 
the limits of His land; or, Jesus within the limita- 
tions of His earthly vocation: 1. Sacredly observing 
the legal restrictions; 2. extending to them, touch- 
ing them; 3. going beyond them in His spiritual life 
and work (endlessly towards north, east, south, west). 
—The Lord in Perea provides beforehand for His 
Church: 1. He confirms and establishes that which 
is the fundamental condition of its establishment 
(the Christian household); 2. in this place He pre 
pares a refuge and hiding-place for the future of His 
persecuted people.—Perza the last refuge of the Re- 
deemer ; the first refuge of His Church.—The pik 
grimages of Christians to Christ: 1. As they spring 
from impulse of heart, not human traditions; 2. the 
life of the Spirit, and not spiritual chains; 3. move- 
ments towards the true rest, and the true rest in 
movement (that is, on the one hand, not the running 
without an object, and, on the other hand, not frigid 
form).—How the Lord for ever refers the tempters 
to the word of God.—How He glorifies Moses: 1, 
As an expositor of the creation; 2. as a prophet of 
redemption.— How Christ confirms the unison he 
tween the old and the new covenants.—Moses wrote 
his law for sinners; or, the finite side of the writter 
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Jaw of God in its changeableness, explained by the 
finite nature of the fallen child of God.—God, even 
in the external changeableness of His revelations, 
confirms His own unchangeable character. — The 
dignity of marriage measured by the dignity of filial 
piety (of the relation to father and mother).—In 
order to true marriage according to the mind of 
Christ, more than a man and a woman is wanting.— 
From the right of the husband follows necessarily the 
tight of the wife; as from the obligation of the one 
follows the obligation of the other.—Concerning the 
ecntrast and the reconciliation between the laws of 
the State and the eternal, fundamental laws of the 
Church of Christ.— The reciprocal influence of the 
punishment of death and the divorce appointed in 
the Jewish law: 1. Ecclesiastically: an actual adul- 
tery is spiritual death, and death as to moral fellow- 
ship; 2. an inexorable prohibition of all divorce, on 
civil or ecclesiastical grounds, leads to death in many 
ways, even to the death of the higher moral family 
life (see the South American and other Catholic 
states); 3. the reference to spiritual death in adul- 
terous sin must remove and heal the deadly in- 
fluences of both lax and over-severe marriage ordi- 
nances. 

The three sections together.—The Christian house- 
hold 1. in relation to marriage, 2. the children, 3. 
the property, 4. the vocation of the members to 
walk according to God’s will, and to deny them- 
selves, 

Srarke :—Wova Bibl, Tub. :—Envy is soon found 
in the track of a teacher who has a large body of de- 
pendants.—QuEsNEL :—A true preacher is not soon 
weary.—Lvery age has its Pharisees, whom the devil 
often uses for the temptation of pastors, and whom 
God permits to test His people.—OsranpER:—We 
must take care what answers we make when questions 
are put to us on doubtful matters; for many ask 


SECOND 


questions, not that they may learn, but that they 
may have something to blaspheme or except against, 
—QursneL:—The bond of marriage isa figure of 
the uniun of Christ with His bride, the Church; 
which He will never ~enounce, even as she will never 
be separated from Christ, Eph. v. 82. 

SCHLEIERMACHER :—And thus we have here an 
example of the manner in which the Lord adminis 
tered discipline in relation to the high and mighty 
ones of the earth. He was not moved by the fact 
that Herod was an example of the sin; nor did He 
present the matter in the slightest degree otherwise 
than it was, because a person was affected in whose 
land and in whose power He Himself then stood.— 
It was of the essence of the old covenant, if we go 
back to the legislation and lawgiver of the Jewish 
Church, that the divine law and the civil law were 
one and the same. The civil and political ordinances 
must be regulated by the condition of men at the 
time.—The civil law in relation to the actions of 
men, and the divine law, which utters the laws of 
conscience (in Christendom), distinguished. — The 
levity and impure motives which too often enter into 
marriage contracts.—Therefore we should regard it 
as a public evil, that such marriages are often con- 
tracted as should never be contracted.—Marriages 
are matters of public concernment. 

BrizcEer:—Man must take his right place in the 
sight of God before he can take his right place in 
respect to his fellow-men, whether as husband, father, 
etc.— GossnuR :— Alas! when we look round upon 
the condition of Christendom, and observe all the 
laws, usages, and customs which prevail, touching 
how many things must we say, Jn the beginning it 
was not so /—Bavrr:—We may here again see how 
surely the man who stands firm to God’s word shall] 





escape the most cunning snares that his most cunning 
enemies may lay for him. 


SECTION. 


THE RABBINICAL (BAPTIST) HOUSEHOLD DISCIPLINE OF THE DISCIPLES; AND THE 
THEOCRATIC AND NEW TESTAMENT HOUSEHOLD DISCIPLINE OF THE LORD. 


CHAPTER 


X. 13-16. 


(@arallels: Matt. xix. 13-15; Luke xviii. 15-17.) 


13 And they brought young children to 
14 ciples rebuked those that brought them. 


him, that he should touch them; and hes dise 
But when Jesus saw 7, he was much dis- 


pleased, and-said unto them, Suffer the little children to come unto me, and’ forbid them 


15 not: for of such is the kingdom of God. 


16 receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. 


Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
And he took 


them up in his arms, and put Azs hands upon them, and blessed* them. 


3 Ver. 14.—And forbid them not. 


The «ai is wanting in many documents. 


* Ver. 16.—KarevaAdyec, Tischendorf, after B., C., L., A., and before tets. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


See on the parallels of Matthew and Luke. 
Ver. 13. 


That He should touch them.— 
The modest form of request, as in Luke, not neces- 


sarily the expression of a superstitious notion of ma 
gical influence resulting from it. Matthew tells us 
that imposition of hands was what was meant. 
Ver. 14. He was displeased.—This feature is 
|pecuitiar to Mark. Displeasure against displeasure: 
| the displeasure of the Master against the displeasure 





CHAP. X. 18-16, 





of the disciples; or, indeed, the displeasure of the 
Church, which believes in the blessing of children in 
Abraham and in Christ, against Separatism. 

Ver. 15. Whosoever shall not recsive the 
kingdom of God.—The same rebuking sentence in 
Luke: comp. Matt. xviii. 8. A man must first have 
received the kingdom of God into his heart if he 
would gain admission into the kingdom of God. See 
Matt. v. 3,10; John iii. 3.— The kingdom of God, 
which a man may receive, is Christ as the personal 
kingdom of God, with His salvation in His word 
(hence Theophylact is right, in a certain qualified 
sense, when he explains it of the preaching of the 
Gospel); the kingdom of God, into which a man is 
received, is the heavenly society and Church of 
Christ’s kingdom. The kingdom, as a principle in 
the heart, is unfolded and developed into the fellow- 
ship of the kingdom of Christ’s manifestation.—As 
a little child.— In that spiritual condition which 
the child, in unconscious symbolism, represents by 
its disposition. And yet the Lord welcomes the little 
children not as mere figures of the poor in spirit and 
of simple believers. The symbol is inseparably con- 
nected with the reality: the child and the believer 
are one. In the childlikeness there is present the 
typical precondition of faith; that is, a germ of sus- 
ceptibility which the word of God will fructify. 

Ver. 16. He took them up in his arms.— 
Abundant answer to the prayers of pious mothers, 
He was expected only to touch them; He took them 
up in His arms, laid His hands upon them, and 
blessed them. Moreover, He made them a type to 
the disciples and adults. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallel passages of Matthew and 
Inuke, as also the previous notes. 

2. The blessings which Christ has brought into 
the world of little children. Jesus Himself is the 
proper Protector (patron and saint) of children: not 
the archangel Michael, not St. Nicolas, not St. Mar- 
tin; although, as under the Lord, all angels and 
saints are appointed to love, guard, and minister to 
children.—We read twice of our Lord’s taking to 
His arms or embracing: in both instances children 
were the objects. 

8. The disciples, infected with the rabbinical zeal 
for inquiry concerning the laws of marriage, would 
not have the Lord interrupted by their coming. 
Jesus, on the other hand, regards the children them- 
selves as the final word concerning the question of 
marriage. 

4. We have no definite account of any ordination 
of the Apostles by the laying on of Christ’s hands; 
but we do read of a laying on of hands upon chil- 
dren, and consequently of their ordination to the 
kingdom of heaven. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew.—How pious women here under- 
stood the Lord better than His apostolical disciples 
did; and why? 1. The fact. Similar examples: 
Mary in Bethany; the believing announcers of the 
Risen Lord. 2. Why? Because themselves nearer 
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to children, and better acquainted with childhood and 
the childlike nature.—The disciples on the byeway 
of rabbinical ostentation called back by the Lord te 
true simplicity.—The sign of rising pedantry : offence 
at sound life in its most innocent and beautiful forms 
and expressions.—How often the high school in itg 
pride has oppressed the true‘schools of life; espe 
cially, 1. the school of children, and 2. the school of 
childlikeness, or of simple faith. What it signifies, 
that the Lord demanded childlikeness almost as often 
as repentance and faith, in order to entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven: 1. Repentance and faith must 
have the stamp of childlikeness; 2. true childlike 
ness is penitent and full of faith—The ery of the 
Lord through all ages, Suffer the children to come 
unto Me, etc.— Jesus the Friend of children.—The 
great Friend of the little ones: the Founder of infant 
baptism, infant schools, infant catechising, and of all 
good institutions that care for children.—The Son 
of Man among the children of men: 1. As the 
heavenly new and fresh related to the earthly new 
and fresh; 2. as the humble One to the artless; 3. 
as the Prince of faith to the confiding ones; 4. as 
the great Warrior to the strivers; 5. as the great 
Hope to the hoping; 6. as the Blessed with the 
happy.—Christ embraced the children: 1. The fact: 
a. an act of God, 6. an act of Christ, c. an act of holy 
humanity. 2. A sign of judgment: a. for the child- 
hood-hating kingdom of darkness, 0. for the children- 
despising proud world, ec. for Christendom still too 
little childlike. 

SrarKe :—WVova Bibl. Tub.:— Alas! how many 
Christians are there who bring their children, not to 
Christ, but to the devil! who hinder them from en- 
tering the kingdom of heaven by their bad example, 
etc. !—QursnEL :—Nothing is so precious to God as 
true simplicity.—All blessings come from the hand 
of the Lord Jesus. 

Braune:—The Lord, who is so gracious to the 
fruits (the children), is not less so to the tree (mar 
riage).—Klopstock, in the “Messiah,” brings many 
souls of children, before they are conducted by an- 
gels into human bodies, to the cross of Christ, in 
order that they may receive a deep impression of it, 
such as will fit them afterwards to receive the doe- 
trine of the Crucified.—The source of our life lies 
beyond any investigation of ours.—Be only a child, 
that thou mayest be able to become a child of God. 
—Christ’s embracing and laying on of His hands, 
and blessing, is a gracious figure of the love of God, 
which works upon us and for us long before we know 
anything about it.—GerLaca :—Children, to whom 
the feeling of helplessness and simplicity is rendered 
easier by their natural weakness and inexperience, 
enter most easily into the kingdom of God.—Lisco: 
—To us all, a regeneration for the kingdom of God 
is necessary. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—We should know ‘that a fu. 
ture is coming after us, when the light of the Gospel 
will shine more clearly.—It is the proper nature of a 
child to live altogether and absolutely in the present. 
What the present moment brings, it receives with 
simplicity and joy; the past vanishes from its vision, 
of the future it knows nothing, and every passing in 
stant suffices for the happiness of its innocent nature, 
—(Here simplicity merely is painted.)—GossnEr :— 
The greatest condescends to the least. Ob, how dear 
to Christ is man! 
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THIRD SECTION. 


THE WORLD’S RICHES, AND THE HOLY POVERTY OF BELIEVERS. 


Cuaprer X. 17-81 
(@arallels: Matt. xix. 16—xx. 16; Luke xviii. 18-30.) 


And when he was gone forth into the way [to Judea, z.e.], there came one running, 
and kneeled to him, and asked him, Good Master, what shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life? And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me good? there 7s none good 
but one, that 7s, God. Thou knowest the commandments, Do not commit adultery, Do 
not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud not, Honour thy father and 
mother. And he answered and said unto him, Master, all these have I observed from 
my youth. Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him, and said unto him, One thing thou 
lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, and take up the cross,’ and follow me. And he 
was sad at that saying, and went away grieved: for he had great possessions. And 
Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his disciples, How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God! And the disciples were astonished at his words. 
But Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, Children, how hard is it for them that 
It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. And they 
were astonished out of measure, saying among themselves, Who then can be saved? 
And Jesus, looking upon them, saith, With men zz zs impossible, but not with God: 
Then Peter began to say unto him, Lo, we have 
And Jesus answered and said, Verily I say unto you, 
There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother,? o7 
wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, But he shall receive an hun: 
dred-fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers,® and children, 


* 25 trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God! 
26 
27 
28 for with God all things are possible. 
29 left all, and have followed thee. 
30 
31 and lands, with persecutions; and in the world to come eternal life. 


first shall be last; and the last first. 


But many that are 


1 Ver. 21.—The omission of the words dpas tiv oravpdy in B., C., D., A., [Vulgate,] is not decisive. 


2 Ver. 29.—According to 


by the fact of the more usual order. See Meyer. 


B., C., A., (Lachmann, Tischendorf,] the mother comes first. The transposition is explained 


Ver. 30.—The Sing. wyrépa [Lachmann] is a correction. Fritzsche places first xai warépa, which is not sufficiently 
supported, and, like the cai yuvatxa afterwards, came from ver. 23. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL 


See the parallels on Matthew and Luke. 

Ver. 17. And when He was gone forth into 
the way.—This can mean no other than the final 
departure from Perea to Jerusalem; and therefore, 
primarily, the journey to Bethany for the raising of 
Lazarus. It was the time between the last Feast of 
Dedication in the winter, when the Jews would have 
stoned Jesus, and the Passover in the spring (783). 
See John xii—There came one running, and 
kneeled to Him.—The two words are the more 
emphatic, inasmuch as he who thus hastened and 
knelt was a distinguished man, and a head of the 
synagogue. These clear and realizing traits are pe- 
culiar to Mark. 

Ver. 18. Why callest thou Me good?—As 
to the various acceptations of this expression, see on 
Matthew xix. 16,17. According to the strongly sup- 
ported reading of Matthew, Jesus leads the young 
man up to God, the source of all good, from the 
question, “What good thing shall I do?” br4, ac- 
cording to Mark and Luke, from the appeal, “ Good 
Master!” Both agree very well together. ‘Good 
Master, what good thing must I do?” ~uns the ques- 


tion; the answer is, ‘How divided and isolated 
seems to thee what is good! One is the good Being, 
and in this One is good.” Jesus does not decline the 
appellation “good ;” He repels it only in the super- 
ficial sense of the questioner, The young man deals 
with good in its relative meaning; and in this sense 
he says “Good,” that is, ‘“ Excellent” Master. Je- 
sus teaches him to apprehend good in its absolute- 
ness; and to that end he must understand the being 
good, which he ascribes to Christ, as being founded 
in God. Thus the answer is not to be explained 
deistically, but christologically : If thou wouldst call 
Me good, thou must apprehend My unity with God, 
and My divine nature. Meyer insists that it is the 
contrast between the divine perfection, and the hu 
man development in Jesus (which he confounds with 
limitation), that is meant, and he terms the explana- 
tion that has been current since Augustine, a dog. 
matic misinterpretation. That term may better be 
applied to his own notion of Christ’s relative sinless. 
ness, and his own confusion between development 
and limitation. 

Ver, 19. Defraud not, py amoorephons.—Th¢ 
amoorepety may mean rob or defraud, and also with 
hold. De Wette translates it as the former, Meyei 
as the latter; but in both cases half the meaning i 
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lost. We have only to choose between several ex- 
pressions: take advantage, withhold, defraud, do 
wrong. We prefer the last, because of its compre- 
hensive and strong meaning; and hold that the 
arogrepeiy comprises or comprehends all the preced- 
ing ten commandments (Beza), and at the same time 
explains the tenth (Bengel, Wetstein, Olshausen). 
Moyer thinks, on the contrary, that the specific com- 
mandment of Deut. xxiv. 14, od« droorepjoes uo Ody 
mévyros, is meant. But it is impossible that the 
Lord’s summing up of the precepts should have is- 
sued in such a speciality, which moreover falls un- 
der the commandment, Thou shalt not steal. When 
taken in its comprehensive meaning, the words pre- 
sent a more concrete expression of the final sentence 
of Matthew, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Or, in other words, it signifies, Thou shalt 
not feel and act selfishly or egoistically (giving is bet- 
ter than receiving). In this case, the entire quota- 
tion of the commandments concurs with that of Mat- 
thew, only that in Mark the words, ‘“‘ Honor thy 
father and mother,” are placed at the end. The last 
expression in Mark is keen, and comes at the end, 


because its pungent point was best adapted to touch’ 


the conscience of a rich man. Luke has omitted the 
parallel sayings—‘ Defraud not,” and “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself ””—probably on account 
of the uncertainty of the tradition. 

Ver. 20. Master.—This time not ‘Good Mas- 
ter.” 

Ver. 21. Beholding him, loved him; for He 
penetrated his inmost being and nature: exhibiting 
w_ honest striving, notwithstanding the self-righteous- 
ness in which he is involved. The jydrnoev does 
oot refer to His speaking to the young man in an 
affectionate manner, as Grotius and others thought. 
—One thing thou lackest, &y oo borepei.—lt is 
observable that in Matthew we find the word in a 
question of the man himself: ri er: torep@ ;—evi- 
dence that the Apostles drew freely from an abun- 
dant and never-ceasing fountain of objective original 
remembrances of their own, and traditions handed 
down to them. 

Ver. 22. And he was sad.—Rather, he stood 
confounded, 6 8& srvyvdcas. The verb occurs again 
only in the Septuagint of Ezekiel. In Ezek. xxvii. 
35, it is the translation of naw, to be astonished 
and confounded : properly, to stand in silent, amazed 
confusion. The expression at the same time denotes 
the being or appearing to be bewildered. It likewise 
denotes a sad and downcast state; and this is con- 
tained in the word oruyvacev. 

Ver. 23. And Jesus looked round about.— 
The “ looking upon” of Jesus, vers. 21 and 27, and 
His ‘looking round,” ver. 28—both observable. 
Comp. ch. iii. 5; ver. 34; ch. vili. 38; Luke vi. 10; 
xxii. 61.—They that have riches: of 74 xpjuara 
EXovTeEs. Bd 

Ver. 24. Children, how hard is it for them 
that trust in riches.—Tranquillizing and explana- 
tory. The whole discourse is of trusting in riches. 
But a severer word follows: J¢ is easier for a camel, 
etc.; meaning, that it is infinitely hard to separate 
the trusting in riches from the possession of riches 
The decisive explanation of the whole hard doctrine 
is found in ver. 27. A miracle of the grace of God 
can alone solve this dread mystery. 

Ver. 28. Then Peter began.—It is evident 
that the “ beginning ” signifies a venturesome inter- 
ruption, or taking up the word (comp. ch. viii. 31, 
82), followed by embarrassment. According to 
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Mark, Peter himself seems here to have broken off 
in inward confusion, or at the suggestion of modesty, 

Ver. 29. There is no man that hath left.— 
Hath forsaken, apjxev. Meyer, correctly: “In 
case he shall not have received ; that is, if the latter 
is not found the case, it is through the absence of 
the former. The hundredfold compensation is so 
certain, that its not having been received presupposes 
the not having forsaken. Precisely similar is the 
force and connection of the thought in Luke iv. 22.” 
But it is at the same time positively declared that 
the ideal receiving of the new possessions in the 
kingdom of heaven is simultaneous with the renun- 
ciation of the old possessions; or even that it is the 
preparatory condition on which that forsaking de 
pends. 

Ver. 30. Now in this time, and in the world 
to come.—The compensating retribution in this 
world and the other definitely distinguished. So 
also in Luke. The number in hundredfold is mani- 
festly symbolical, as the expression of an immeas- 
urable advantage. The spiritual nature of the new 
connections is evident from this, that they do not 
include the father or the wife. The hospitable 
houses of friends, Christian brethren and sisters, 
spiritual mothers, spiritual children, lands, and fields, 
and ecclesiastical possessions.— With persecutions. 
—tThat is, not merely in the midst of persecutions 
and in spite of them: the persecutions are rather 
part of our best possessions. See Matt. v.12; Rom. 
v.38; Jas. i. 2,4; 1 Pet. i.6; Heb. xii. 6.—Eter- 
nal life.—The everlasting, all-embracing unity, con- 
summation, fulness, and depth of all-compensating 
retribution. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallel of Matthew. 

2. Jesus looked upon him, and loved him.—Even 
after so self-righteous a declaration. Evidently our 
Lord sees through the features of the self-righteous 
his inmost nature ; and distinguishes that which is a 
mistaken effort of the soul from that which is a corrupt 
self-deception, that which is based upon ignorance 
from that which is based upon hypocrisy. But this 
man was not thoroughly self-righteous ; for he had 
a lively conviction that something important was 
wanting to him; and he did not hesitate, disdaining 
all Jewish conventional notions of propriety and dig. 
nity, to cast himself at the Lord’s feet, and utter the 
anxious question of his heart. 

3. Those who trust in riches.- The explanatory 
word is peculiar to Mark. Because it is so hard to 
have riches without coming to regard them as the 
one thing ; to possess much without being altogether 
possessed by the possession: therefore, with man it 
is, generally speaking, a thing impossible that the 
rich should be saved; but the grace of God makes it 
possible through the miracle of the new birth. Cle 
mens Alexandrinus: ris 6 cw(duevos mAovats 5 

4. It is very observable that Mark, and therefore 
also Peter, in quoting the words concerning spiritua 
compensation, speaks indeed of the substitution of 
spiritual mothers for an earthly mother, but does not 
set a spiritual father or spiritual fathers over against 
the earthly father. The reading which places the 
word father here before the word mother, has but 
little support, and is manifestly exegetical. The 
Singular mother, in opposition to the Plural mothers 
is strongly authenticated, and should be preferred. 


ees 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew.—The unsatisfactory encounter 
of the rich young man in its contrasts: 1. He runs 
to Jesus enthusiastically, he leaves Him in sorrow ; 
2. without reflecting, he throws himself at the Lord’s 
teet, but he scorns reflectingly His advice; 3. he 
comes with the consciousness of his lack, but goes 
away with the consciousness of slavery and guilt.— 
How much depends upon the right use of words! 
—Christ sanctifies our greetings.—Truth is the salt 
of courtesy, which makes the difference between it 
and false compliment.—All commandments converge 
to the one saying: Thou shalt not covet (that is, 
thou shalt not deal selfishly or egotistically).—How 
the Lord entered into the legal notion of the rich 
young man, in order to lead him in the way of perfect 
k .owledge of the law over into the way of evangeli- 
cal repentance.—Jesus looked upon him and loved 
him: 1. A somewhat surprising fact (after he had 
made such a revelation of himself); 2. a very sig- 
nificant one (Jesus looks through the error and the 
confusion into the secret better impulse, the drawing 
of the Spirit) ; 8. a warning fact also (that we should 
not regard as the final judgment those humbling tests 
which the Lord applies to beginners).—The poverty 
of the rich, and the riches of the poor.—Trust in 
perishable possessions, the fundamental evil of the 
carnally-minded: 1. The vain image of a false bles- 
sedness ; 2. the decisive hindrance to the attainment 
of true blessedness.—Only by a miracle of God can 
man be saved.—The hundredfold gain of a man who 
renounces for the sake of God this world’s gain.— 
The persecution of a believer one of his best posses- 
aions in this life.—The simple gain of eternal life is 
infinitely greater than the hundredfold gain of the 
blessings of this life.—Persecutions are among the 
possessions of the kingdom of heaven: 1. A lessen- 
ing of them; 2. an increase of them; 8. a consum- 
mating of them.—Christ the perfect example of the 
promise which He gave to the disciples: His people 
sacrificed, hundreds of peoples won; His life sacri- 
ficed, infinite life won; earth, ete., renounced, heaven 
with all its worlds won.—Paul also a very illustrious 
example. 

STaRKE :—QUESNEL :—Christ alone can show us 
the way to heaven, because He Himself is the way.— 
OsIANDER :—Men do not thoroughly know their own 
wicked and perverted nature; hence they fall into 
the folly of seeking to be saved by their works.— 
QuesneL :—If we would pray aright, we must be 
perfectly convinced of our misery, and know that, 
because God is the perfect fulness of all that is good, 
we can only by Him be made good ourselves.—The 
law of God is the rule of our conduct.—HEpINGER ; 
—The external in the law is the least matter: an 
honest heathen may make his boast on that point.— 
OsIANDER:—There are few to be found who really 
prefer heavenly to earthly treasures.—QuESNEL :— 
That we possess with undue satisfaction, which we 
cannot without smarting renounce. Let every one 
apply to himself this test.—Who can regard riches as 
an advantage, when they stand in the way of salva- 
tion ?—To how many are these riches their greatest 
misfortune !—Canstern :—Riches may be possessed 
without the possessor’s trusting in them; and then 
they are neither sinful nor hurtful. Rich men, who 
rightly use their riches, may become very rich to- 
wards God.—The rules of Christianity make many 
thing: superfluous, but we must not qualify or alter 
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them.—Salvation we must not regard as a matter sd 
very simple and easy. Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate, etc.—To a sinner who experiences all his impo 
tence, there is nothing more comforting than tc 
know that God is greater than his heart, 1 John iii. 
20.—Thou forsakest much, when thou not only for- 
sakest all things in thy mind and spirit, but also for- 
sakest the thought of any merit, and the hope of any 
reward.—QuEsNEL:—It is a small thing to leave 
earthly possessions; for they are another’s, and, 
strictly speaking, not our own. But we must for 
sake our own will and our own flesh, and sacrifice 
them unto God by crucifixion or mortification, Gal, 
v. 24,—Cramer :—Hast thou at once done much 
and suffered much? Then do not exalt thyself, on 
that account, above others; for thou art bound tc 
do and to suffer all this and more.—What they lost 
in Judaism as friends, they would find again among 
the converted Gentiles——Canstrgein:—Let go for 
Christ’s sake what is taken from thee in persecution ; 
and be fully assured that all will be abundantly given 
back to thee again. And at length thou hast the 
treasure of all treasures for thine own—eternal life. 
—Cramer :—It is among true Christians as among 
racers for a prize: where one now goes in advance, 
then falls back, and then again goes forward. Let 
every one so run as to obtain, 1 Cor. ix. 24. 
GERLACH :—The perpetual recurrence of waver- 
ing in the carnally-minded between the kingdom of 
heaven and the world. He feels himself, a. attracted 
by both, 6. by both repelled.He thinks, in his folly, 
that there must be some profound utterance beyond 
the commandments of God, which shall reconcile God 
and the world without. (Does not this last idea hold 
good, in a sacred sense, of the Gospel?) Nothing 
can be done without decision.—Braune :—“* What 
is good? That which makes itself common, com- 
municates itself (or devotes itself to the life of others). 
Him we call a good man, who is common and use- 
ful. God is the most common and self-communica- 
ting of all: He gives himself to all things. Nothing 
created gives itself. The sun gives only its rays, but 
keeps back itself; but God gives himself in all His 
gifts. His Godhead hangs upon this, that He com- 
municates himself to all things that are capable of 
receiving His goodness.”—Master Ecxnart:—In 
Christ, who is entirely for the use and benefit of all, 
God’s Spirit is without measure.—Why does not Je- 
sus suggest to the questioner the commandments of 
the first table? These all were contained in the 
words, God is good. And the duties to our neighbor 
were best fitted to aid the blinded mind in looking 
into his heart and life, Luke xii. 33; xiv. 33.— 
(Trusting in riches):—There are poor people also, 
who with difficulty enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
because they put too much trust in money. Thus it 
is the spirit and temper—relying too much upon this 
world’s goods for happiness, whether possessing or 
not possessing much, whether rich or poor—that 
makes that entrance hard, Rom. viii. 17.—For 
Christ’s sake, and the Gospel’s, that must be given 
up which is given up; else it is not seed, and the 
promised harvest can therefore never be reaped. 
ScHLEIERMACHER:—When thou askest what is 
really good, and what thou must do as being good, 
thou shouldst reflect that thou canst do absolutely 
nothing of thyself (and knowest nothing of thyself), 
and that God alone can give the power to do or think 
anything good.—Why did the Redeemer love the 
young man? On account of unprejudiced and simple 
words, his earnest aim, and the fidelity witl whick 
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he followed his conviction and views, albeit these 
were limited.— And if at this crisis he did not sustain 
the test, yet we see that the sympathy which the 
Lord manifested was so entirely without displeasure, 
that the young man must have been filled with hope, 
etc.—The heart should never hang upon worldly 
possessions, as sufficing to impart earthly satisfac- 
tion; but we should always regard them as one part 
of those gifts, for the use of which we must give a 
strict account.—It was a laudable purpose of the 
Apostle to clear up for himself and for others, by an 
express declaration of the Redeemer, the important 
matter of a reward for the good, and punishment for 
the evil:—it was not therefore the common desire 
for reward.—The nature of Christian love consists in 
this, that the spiritual bond assumes altogether the 
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form of the natural (brothers, sisters)—-So long az 
we find ourselves entangled in the endeavor to prove 
that there is any value in ourvelves, we are liable tc 
be put to the shame of experiencing that those whe 
would be first become the last; and inversely we 
shall find that the Spirit of God often prepares for 
Himself His instruments in’ profound secrecy.— 
Brizcer:—All the impediments must be removed, 
but f>llowing was the great thing.—Gossner :—When 
selflove breathes upon the mirror of the law, that 
mirror becomes obscured or falsified: instead of de 
tecting his own ugliness there, a man finds himself 
beautiful.—The answer of Jesus was designed to re 
veal to him the depths of his own heart.—BavER :— 
A man must give up, not only his riches, but alse 
himself. 


SECTION. 


THE ASSEMBLING OF THE DISCIPLES ON THE WAY TO THE CROSS 


OnartTer X. 82-84. 
(Parallels: Matt. xx. 17-19; Luke xviii. 31-34; John xi. 53-57.) 


32 


And they were in the way going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus went before them: 
and they were amazed; and as they followed,! they were afraid. 


And he took again 


33 the twelve, and began to tell them what things should happen unto him, Saying, Be- 
hold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief 
priests, and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver 

34 him to the Gentiles; And they shall mock him, and shall scourge him, and shall spit 
upon him,” and shall «it! him; and the third day he shall rise again. 


1 Ver. 32.—Meyer adopts the reading ot 88 axoAoOovvres, after B. and others. 


dentifies those ‘‘ following” as the disciples. 


So Ewald. Cod. C. reads xai oi, which 


2 Ver. 34.—The spitting connected with the mocking in B., C., L., A., (Lachmann, Tischendorf,] may be explained by 


exegetical motives. 
form it with ch. viii. 31, ix. 31. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


See on the parallels of Matthew and Luke. Comp. 
also the observations in the Introduction to Mark.— 
Our Evangelist here brings into clear prominence a 
critical period in the history of our Lord, concerning 
which John has given us the most exact account. 
For there can be no doubt that the narrative has to 
do with the last retreat of the Redeemer into the 
town and desert of Ephraim, where He prepared 
Himself, and collected His disciples for the last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem (see John xi, 53; Leben Jesu, ii. 2). 
We hear their tone of mind expressed on the oc- 
casion of the departure of Jesus from Pereea in order 
to raise Lazarus. In the spring of the year 783 (P. 
vu. c.), Jesus went from Perea to Bethany, and raised 
Lazarus from the dead; He then, because the San- 
hedrim had laid Him under excommunication, and 
decreed that He should die, retreated back into the 
desert of Ephraim. That desert, eastwards from 
Bethel, extends towards the desert of Quaran.ania, 
between Jerusalem and Jericho. (Sce for particulars, 
Rosinsoy, ii. 853.) The last abode of Jesus in the 
wilderness, His last retreat in this world, forms a 
gour.terpart and contrast to His abode in the wilder- 
ness after His baptism. In the former, it was neces- 
avy for Him to decide on going amongst the people 





B., C., L., A. read wera tpets nudpas, Lachmann, Tischendorf. Probably this was introduced to con- 


as it were without a name, in order that He might 
avoid the MMessiahship, as it had become an idea 
grossly perverted into a mere watchword of decep- 
tion; but now He must decide to yield Himself up to 
the people, according to the true and purified idea of 
the Messiah, which He had in the whole tenor of His 
holy life re-established amongst them. This was the 
great task that He now contemplated; and Matthew 
himself points to it also. He took His disciples 
kat’ iStav év r@ 68g, and gave them the last and 
most express preannouncement of His passion. Luke 
gives the faintest record of the crisis: mapadaBov— 
idov, avaBatvouey. But Mark describes, first, the 
great confusion and terror with which the disciples 
regarded the final catastrophe, and how they followed 
their Master not without much fear. This expression, 
akoAovbobvtTes epoBodyro, is stronger, in consequence 
of the seeming inversion of the participle and the 
Past tense. It indicates a wavering, and a danger of 
being scattered abroad, which Jesus prevented by 
the mapadaBov médw. We therefore understand it 
thus, that this morbid depression, which the Lord 
contended against, was followed by a new and mora 
mighty impulse of excitement, that found its eapres- 
sion in the immediately following appeal of the two 
sons of Zebedee. Mark is most copious in the pre- 
diction of the passion, and presents it to us in simple 
active propositions in the Future. Matthew lays the 
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aain stress on Jesus’ being delivered over to the 
G stiles: He is delivered up, betrayed to mockery, 
t.. scourging, and to crucifixion. Luke makes Christ’s 
person the central-point, and records what He would 
suffer and encounter. Mark depicts the double be- 
trayal in its vividly apprehended consequences; and 
the word of Matthew respecting the crucifixion he 
divides into two parts: they will spit upon Him, and 
they will kill Him. Luke gives prominence, more- 
over, to the fact, that Jesus declared at the beginning 
that the Scriptures must be fulfilled; and lays stress 
at the end on the circumstance, that the disciples 
could not and would not understand His prediction. 

Ver. 82. And as they followed, they were 
afraid.—Meyer prefers the reading, of 5¢ axodr. épo- 
Bodvro, which would give this meaning: The greater 
number of the disciples held back in astonishment 
and confusion; those who followed Jesus, who ad- 
vanced before them, followed Him only with great 
fear. We agree with Meyer so far as this, that 
the crisis was a very special one; but his reading 
makes it too emphatic. It isa reading not sufficiently 
supported; and, moreover, we have no sign in John 
that at that time many of the disciples left the Lord. 
If any are disposed to think that about this time the 
thought of betraying the Lord entered the soul of 
Judas asa germ, yet it must be remembered that 
there was no development of it until the subsequent 
feast in Bethany, and that it was net a fixed decision 
until the Passover. An express contrast between 
those who now left the Lord, and those who followed 
Him in fear, would have been expressed in stronger 
terms: as, for instance, at that earlier crisis, after the 
declaration of Jesus in the synagogue of Capernaum, 
John vi. 66. The fact that the sentence of death 
was now uttered against our Lord (John xi. 45), 
might indeed make some of those who reverenced 
Jesus waver and apostatize. But how decidedly His 
genuine disciples still put faith in Him and His cause, 
is proved by the subsequent palm-entry into Jerusa- 
lem, as well as by the circumstance, which Luke 
prominently mentions, that the disciples did not 
thoroughly lay to heart and believe the announce- 
ment which Jesus had made concerning His own 
death And He took again the Twelve.—/Sce 
John’s statement, ch. xi. 7 seg., and ver, 54.—And 
began.—The expression intimates that a series of 
new and decisive explanations took place (comp. ch. 
viii. 31, ix. 22), These consisted in, 1. The decision 
of the time. He had first declared that He must 
suffer death generally (dr: 57), and that it was near 
at hand (uéAder in Matthew and Luke; in Mark ex- 
pressed by the Present mapadidora:): He now de- 
clares more expressly that all this would take place at 
the coming journey to the feast (dvaBaivouer, etc., ia 
6 vids), 2. Inthe more precise statement of the form 
of suffering: a.the being rejected generally (ch. viii. 
81); 6. the betrayal, and the delivering up by the 
Jews to the Gentiles (ch. ix. 12, 31); ¢. the great 
double betrayal,—the first betrayal, or the delivering 
up to the high priests, coming in our passage into 
marked prominence. 38. In the more precise defini- 
tion of the critical elements of the passion, especially 
His execution by the hands of the Gentiles, Matthew 
expressly mentions the crucifixion, while in Mark and 
nuke it is plainly hinted at. Compare the Critical 
Hotes on the parallel place in Matthew. 

Ver. 24. And they shall mock Him.—The 
text does not require us, with Meyer, to limit this 
verb and that which follows to the Gentiles. Why 
should they be omitted who were the original movers 
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of the whole, and who gave it their continual aid! 
Compare Matthew and Luke. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAT.. 


1. See on the parallel of Matthew. 

2. Here again, as in many other passages, Mark 
goes beyond the other Synoptists, and decidedly ap- 
proximates to John; and the account of the last 
Evangelist concerning the final abode of Jesus in the 
wilderness of Ephraim is made more plain by the 
circumstances given here by Mark. The amazement 
and hesitation of the Lord’s disciples was occasioned 
especially by His heroic and decisive bearing as He 
went before them. They saw in His majestic, reso- 
lute, solemn, and fixed deportment, that a most im- 
portant crisis was impending. Since the astonish- 
ment and wavering of His disciples precedes the def- 
inite prediction of Christ concerning His now ap- 
proaching passion and death, it can only refer to the 
obscure and anxious foreboding with which the 
thought of something unknown, but critical and de- 
cisive and fearful, filled their minds (De Wette). For 
all this they were as yet but little prepared; hence 
the Lord collected them together, and strengthened 
them in solitude. He foretold to them His whole 
passion, so far as He could do so (that is, without a 
premature disclosure of the traitor, who had not yet 
decided on his treachery); He repeated to them all 
the comforting promises of His resurrection, and 
thus prepared them for all, while waiting for the Gal- 
ilaan-Pereean festival companies. 

8. The abode of Jesus in the wilderness of 
Ephraim, in its connection with His abode in the 
wilderness of Quarantania, and in its contrast with 
that abode. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew.—Jesus as going before His dis- 
ciples in the way of sufferings: 1. His heroic spirit ; 
2. their despondency; 8. their invigoration in Lis 
strength.—Follow Me, saith Christ our Leader and 
Champion.—Jesus, go before us!—Christ, the Cap- 
tain of our salvation, Heb. ii. 10.—The Lord in the 
midst of His disciples, before the coming of the 
hours (or days) of great and solemn crisis and de- 
cision.—The shuddering presentiment of the dis- 
ciples, contemplating the unknown future; excited 
by, 1. beholding the holy and joyful solemnity of the 
Lord; 2. the journey to Jerusalem; 8. the considera- 
tion of the people’s disposition; 4. the consideration 
of their own frame of mind.—How the Lord seeka 
to deliver the disciples from an indefinite fear, by 
setting before them the clear idea of a fearful, but 
salutary and saving, certainty.—The trembling and 
wavering discipleship.— We must not tremble and 
be amazed in the uncertainty of the way of suffering, 
but be bold and dare in the certainty of it.—Morbid 
feelings must become cheerful; and feebleness must 
be invigorated by the thought of the glorious and 
final end.—The Lord’s assembly in solitude for His 
great and decisive encounter with the world. (See 
running title.)—The importance of stillness for the 
kingdom of God: 1. Into stillness; 2. in stillness; 
38. out of stillness.—How the Lord collects His dis- 
ciples for the conflict of suffering: 1. Every one to 
Him (with Christ); 2. every one into himself (in the 
inner life); 3. every one singly (to his companions),— 


CHAP. X. 35-45. 
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The source of the suffering of Christ; or, the enmity 
of the world against Him.—The ever-recurring cry 
from heaven, in the prospect of all Christ’s sufferings 
and His people’s: and [the cry] on the third cay.— 
The Lord deals with His disciples in the spirit of 
heavenly simplicity and fidelity.—The plain disparity 
between the temper of the disciples and the feeling 
of our Lord: 1. Its meaning; 2. its signs; 3. itself 
a sign of the betrayal, the denial, and the forsaking 
Him in the night of His passion. 

Srarkx :—Conversations in travelling should fur- 
ther us in the heavenly pilgrimage.—All the steps 
which are taken in suffering with Christ, are steps 
taken to glory, 2 Thess. iii. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 1; Heb. xii. 
2,8.— We should often remind ourselves of the 
cross.—Christ summons us to fellowship with Him, 


as often as we hear of His sufferings and death.— 
We should be of good heart (Luke xxtv. 26), remem 
bering in our sufferings the resurrectior, and expect. 
ing our redemption in patient hope.—Lisco :—They 
were amazed and affrighted at the way which Jesus 
so boldly took into the very presence and power of 
His enemies.—BrauneE :—On account of their Master 
they were amazed; for themselves, they feared.— 
Jesus going before them attracted them to follow.— 
A secret presentiment and longing of the spirit pointa 
to fellowship with Christ upon the cross; but the 
flesh grievously recoils—We must train ourselves to 
endure sufferings.—Gossner:—All nature trembles 
when God leads man on the way of the cross. —BavER: 
—The Master going before them, what remained but 
that they should follow ? 





PAR er Fe OfUe Rel He 


Tux Conflicts and Triumphs of the Lord in Judexa. Christ the Founder of the New 


Church. 


FIRST SECTION. 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


CHapTeR X. 85—XI. 26. 





1. The Request of the Sons of Zebedee. On. X. 85-45. 


(Parallel: Matt. xx. 20-28.) 


And James and John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto him, saying, Master, we 
would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall desire... And he said unto 
them, What would ye that I should do for you? They said unto him, Grant unto us 
that we may sit, one on thy right hanc, and the other on thy left hand, in thy glory. 
But Jesus said unto them, Ye know not what ye ask: can ye drink of the cup that I 
drink of? and? be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with? And they said 
unto him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that 
I drink of; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal shall ye be baptized: But 
to sit on my right hand and* on my left hand is not mine to give; but 7 shall be given to 
them for whom it is prepared. And when the ten heard 7, they began to be much dis 
pleased with James and John. But Jesus called them to him,‘ and saith unto them, Ye 
know that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them; and their great ones exercise authority upon them. But so shall it not be 
among you: but whosoever will be great among you,* shall be your minister: And 
whosoever of you wilt be the chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransum for 


many. 


35 
36 
37 


38 
39 


40 


41 
42 


43 
44 
45 


4 Ver. 3 —Lachmann, Tischendorf, [after A., B., C., D., Versions,] supply ce after airjowpmev. id 

2 Ver. 3 —According to B., C.*, D., L.,'A., (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, ] instead of cai read 9. 

3 Ver. 40.—Instead of the cai here, also read 4, {after B., D., L., A., Lachmann, ‘lischendorf, Meyer.] x 

4 Ver. 42.—See the order in Tischendorf and Lachmann, {who read kai mpockadcodevos avrovs o Incods, after BR. th 
D., L., Syriac, Coptic.] : 5 

5 Ver. 43.—Instead of éo7ax here, éoru is the reading of B., C.*, D., L., A. So Lachmann, Tischendorf. 

$ Ver 14.—Lachmann, after B., ()., ev bac eivar, instead of buav yevér Gas. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


See on the parallel of Matthew, especially Critical 
Note on ver, 20.—Christ has prepared the Twelve for 
His final festival journcy, and for its significance as 
a time of crisis. He has come forth from the wil- 
derness of Ephraim; the first band of the Galilean 
pilgrims to the feast —consisting probably of the 
nost intimate friends and dependants of Jesus, who 
had come from Galilee through Samaria to Ephraim 
—had joined Him, purposing to go on with Him 
through Jericho to Jerusalem. This seems to be con- 
firmed by the fact of the presence of Salome, and 
her participation in the request of her two sons. 
This request itself shows us how mighty had once 
more grown the joyful excitement of the disciples’ 
hopes: in this respect, it makes the present section 
a perfect contrast to the previous one. Matthew 
alone accompanies Mark here; and he makes Salome 
prominent, putting the request into her lips. Accord- 
ing to Maik, her sons present the petition to the 
Lord; but the records are evidently complementary 
to each other. Matthew’s account makes Salome 
only the intercessor, and with marked accommodation 
to the spirit of Oriental court ceremony. Hence, 
even according to Matthew, Christ speaks immediate- 
ly,—after the mother had proffered that request 
which, according to Mark, is the supplication of the 
sons,—to these sons themselves. Mark adds to the 
word concerning drinking of the cup, the word con- 
cerning the baptismal bath. Matthew says, ‘‘ The 
sitting on My right band and on My left is not mine 
to give, but for whom it is prepared of My Father ;” 
Mark says briefly, “For whom it is prepared.” He 
also says, in his manner, “The ten began to be dis- 
pleased.” The princes of the earth also he de- 
scribes in his own peculiar way. For the rest, he 
agrees here with Matthew very closely; and down to 
trifling variations, such as between Matthew’s “your 
servant,” and Mark's “servant of ail.” 

Ver. 35. We would that Thou shouldst do 
for us.—Strong importunity, @éAouey, iva. 

Ver. 37. In Thy glory. According to Mat- 
thew, «x Thy kingdom.—These are essentially the 
same. But we must reject the explanation, ‘in that 
glory which will surround us when we sit by Thee.” 

Ver. 38. And with the baptism.—Peculiar 
to Mark. On the double meaning of the expression, 
see Matthew, xx. 22. 

Ver. 40. For whom it is prepared.—Mat- 
thew adds, “of My Father.” In Mark the emphasis 
lies upon the fact that the matter of the honor was 
already decided. 

Ver. 41. They began.—Here again follows at 
once a counter feeling : the appeasing word of our Lord. 

Ver. 42. Which are accounted to rule over 
the Gentiles, of doxotvtes &pxew.— Meyer: The 
essence of Gentile government, the ruling ambition, 
is signified; not simply of &pxovres (Gataker and 
others) but gui censentur imperare ; 1. ¢., quos gentes 
habent et agnoscunt, yuorum imperio pareant (Bera). 
He justly sets aside Fritzsche’s exposition: ‘‘ those 
who think they rule.” But in Wetstein’s interpre- 
tation,—qui s3bt regnare vidertur, revera autem affec- 
tum suorum servi sunt,—there .3 an element worth 
noticing. 

Ver. 43. Whosoever will be great among 
you shall be your minister.—Properly the “he 
will be” has the meaning of éorw, he should be, let 
him be; yet also with a hint of the thought that he 
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will be such, either in the most internal sense or iz 
the most external. Christ is the servant of all in 
the centre of the Church; the Pope, in the periphery 
of the Church, is the involuntary result of, and pro- 
test against, a too hasty development of the king 
dom of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on Matthew, especially the Critical Notes, 

2. The last known instance of the Lord’s apos- 
tolical training of the sons of Zebedee. The two 
preceding periods were Luke ix. 54, and Mark ix. 
88. Thus there is an analogy and a contrast with 
the apostolical education of Peter. Our history 
throws light in many directions: 1. As the beginning 
of that enthusiastic Hosanna, which found its climax 
in the acclamations of the palm-entry into Jesusalem., 
Christ had predicted His sufferings on the cross. The 
sons of Zebedee declare, with glowing heroism, that 
they are willing to connect their fate with His in the 
strictest manner, and that they are fully resolved to 
go forward: they rather, however, hope for glory 
with Him, than fear the shame of His cross. 2. As the 
last outbreak of the high-toned, noble, natural pride 
of the sons of Zebedee. The mother and the sons 
are one. But John seems to interpose especially in 
favor of his brother James: he might, according to 
antecedents, have had some sort of claim to the 
right-hand place; but he now (as the younger) will 
take his place on the left hand. 8. As an unconscious 
request for martyrdom with Christ. 4. As a keen 
test of the heroism of Peter. 5. As an illustration 
of the stage of transition, throngh which the dis- 
ciples were then passing. 6. As giving the Lord oe- 
casion to characterize the nature of earthly govern- 
ment, and to utter His protest against all ideas of a 
Christian hierarchy; as well as to distinguish ex- 
pressly the economy of the Father, and the creation 
and preordination, from the economy of the Son and 
redemption ; and still more expressly to mark out 
the royal road of humility as the appointed and only 
way to true and abiding Christian exaltation. Phil. 
li. 6 seq. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew.—W hat was noble and what was 
evil in the request of the sons of Zebedee.—The bold 
petition of these disciples: 1. Asa fault: with re 
gard to the error and the sin in it,—a. they prayed 
for something which, in the sense in which the 
prayed for it, did not exist in the kingdom of Christ; 
6. for something which was not yet existing (not be- 
fore the cross); c. for something about which decision 
had already been made: possibly in their favor, so 
that their request was superfluous; possibly not, and 
then their request was vain. 2. As a pious impulse 
of the Spirit, which was sanctified and abundantly 
gratified: it was an impulse, a. to remain always 
near Him; 6, to share His lot and serve Him; 3, 
to work with self-devotement for His kingdom. One 
was the friend of Jesus, the other the first martyr.—- 
The cup of Christ and His baptism: a, the tasting 
of all the bitternesses of the Messianic suffering; 8. 
the experience of all the external trials, or the bei 
baptized into the shame of the cross, the death, the 
sepulchre, the underworld. Or, a. His drinking 
(Gethsemane); 6. His sinking (Calvary).—Cup and 


CHAP. X. 46-52. 


baptism in the kingdom of Christ: 1. The cup and 
the baptism; 2. the baptism and the cup.—As the 
Lord corrected Peter by rebuking lessons, so He 
corrects the sons of Zebedee by humbling lessons: 
1. By making an express distinction between the suf- 
fering of Christ and His glory; 2. between martyr- 
fidelity with its reward, and the divine gift and its 
blessedness ; 3. between the economy and work of 
the Father, and the economy and work of the Son; 
4. between the eternal fundamental principles of 
he kingdom of God, and their realization in the 
work of man’s free will; 5. between the earthly 
State and the spiritual Church.—The displeasure of 
the disciples at the error of the sons of Zebedee: 1. 
Probably a feeling on behalf of Peter’s rights; * 
2. not free from envy and strife; 3. but at the same 
time springing from a presentiment of a higher order 
of things.— Above and below in the Church .of 
Christ: 1. An above which is below; 2. a below 
which is above (as oft-times the first is the last, and 
the last first).—Contrast between the appointments 
of the State and those of the Church: 1. Those are 
legal; these rest upon the fundamental principles of 
pure and free love. 2. Those are symbolical; these 
are actual powers in life.—The repeated testimonies 
of Christ against a primacy.—Christ servant of all 
and Lord of all, Phil. ii. 6 seg. Real and essential 
dignities in the kingdom of heaven: 1. Its names or 
titles are powers of life; 2. its powers of life are 
divine fruits; 8. its divine fruits are God’s gifts — 
Christ the Prince of peace among His people. 
SrarkE :—Osranper :—Ministers in the Church 
have their own failings.—Take good heed how thou 
prayest.—We should never look at anything high for 
ourselves. —QuESNEL :—Ambition is blind, and often 
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knows not what it wants.—-Os1ANDER :—The cup of 
affliction is bitter enough to the flesh, but it is ex 
ceeding salutary. Take it in full confidence, and i 
will serve to the healing of the soul.—Christ does 
not say that He could not give the heavenly glory, 
but that He could not give it to any but those for 
whom it was prepared, 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12.—We must 
not trouble ourselves as to the place which we shall 
occupy in heaven, but see to it that we get there.— 
HepincEr :—Christ does not disparage or overtura 
dignities, but their pride and vanity.— Variety of 
gifts in the Church: these should not exalt them- 
selves, those should not envy, Rom. xii. 3; 1 Cor. xii 
15; Jas. i. 10.—In the kingdoms of the world, a 
man is called great when he rules; in the kingdom 
of grace, when he serves wany.—LuTHErR :—There 
is nothing which more adorns and dignifies the office 
of a true servant of Christ than genuine humility 
and simplicity. Braun :—There is ever a widening 
interval between seeking the applause of others and 
the cause itself (at first, he remarks, they coalesce, 
or are much more concurrent).—In the result, the 
ambitious man forgets the cause itself, and displays 
his own gifts and powers; from one false step he 
then proceeds to another. —If in their (Zebedee’s 
sons’) love to the Lord there was an admixture of 
ambition, this would tend to make their love impure: 
the kingdom of love could not and must not tolerate 
such a blending.—The displeasure of the ten was a 
proof that they were affected by the same fault.— 
The promises of Christ, Rey. ii. 10, 28; iii. 21. 
SCHLEIERMACHER :—Love to Christ is the measure 
for all the actions of men in His Church.—BRizGER : 
—The kingdom of Christ is a kingdom of the cross. 
—Love teaches us to serve.—His serving should en 


* 
not t 


46 


47 
438 


49 
50 
51 


dear our service—BavrER:—The whole life of the 
Son of Man was humble service. 





The author here travels out of the record. There is 
is slightest allusion to Peter in the narrative.—Ed.] 


2. The Passing through Jericho. VERS. 46-52. 


(Parallels: Matt. xx. 29-34; Luke xviii. 35-43; xix. 1-28.) 


And they came to Jericho: and as he went out of Jericho with his disciples, and a 
great number of people, blind Bartimeus, the’ son of Timeus, sat by the highway-side 
begging. And when he heard that it was Jesus of Nazareth,’ he began to cry out, and 
say, Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me. And many charged him that he 
should hold his peace: but he cried the more a great deal, Thou son of David, have 
mercy on me. And Jesus stood still, and commanded him to be called:* and they cail 
the blind man, saying unto him, Be of good comfort, rise; he calleth thee. And he, 
casting away his garment, rose,* and came to Jesus. And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? The blind man said unto him, 
Lord, that I might receive my sight. And Jesus said unto him, Go thy way; thy faith 
hath made thee whole. And immediately he received his sight, and followed Jesus® in 
the way. 


1 Ver 46.—We read, with A. and Recepta, vids without the Article, and 6 rvfAés with the Article. [Lac 
cunt and Meyer, following B., D., L., ‘A omit it.] So also mpooarav, although important Codd., including B,, 


L., 


2 Ver. 47.—Nacapyvés, Lachmann, Vischendorf, Meyer. 
3 Ver. 49.—Eimev> dwvjcate adrév: B., 


A., Tischendorf, and Meyer, read mpocaitys. See the Notes. 
C., L., A., ‘Tischendorf, Meyer. 


4 Ver. 50,—Instead of dvacrds, Lachmann and Tischendorf read avarndjoas, after B., L., D., A., Vulgate, &a. 


6 Ver. 52.—Avzo instead of r@ “Ingot. 
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EXEGETIOAL AND ORITICAL. 


See on the parallels in Matthew and Luke,—From 
Ephraim and the desert, Jesus, with the Twelve and 
His trusted Galilean dependents—who had joined 
tim at this point or before—turned to Jericho, where 
He united His company with that of the great Gali- 
leean-Perzean band going up to the feast, which had 
come from Persea over the Jordan. Upon the ques- 
tion of time, and Jericho itself, and the difference 
among the Synoptists in regard to the healing of the 
blind, consult the notes upon Matthew, Like that 
Evangelist, Mark passes over the narrative of Zac- 
cheeus, and gives instead all the more exact account 
of the healing of the blind man. The fundamental 
idea of Luke’s Gospel demanded that the favor 
shown to the rich publican should not be omitted. 
Matthew and Mark are so intent upon depicting the 
great procession to the feast in its unity, that they 
cannot linger upon another episode, such as that of 
Zaccheus, in addition to the healing of the blind 
man. Matthew, indeed, might hesitate through mod- 
esty to record prominently so many instances of fa- 
vor shown to the publicans; and Mark would probably 
prefer to omit a new remembrancer of the embittered 
hatred which subsisted between the Jews and the 
Romans—writing as he did so much for Roman Chris- 
tians. Moreover, the occurrence with Zacchzus was 
not properly a miraculous history, such as both these 
Evangelists mainly record at this time.—Now, while 
Matthew gives an account merely of the departure 
from Jericho, Mark mentions also the entrance. In 
his account of the departure, he describes the great 
numbers that accompanied Jesus, and records the 
full name of the blind man, Bartimeeus, the son of 
Timeus. Luke joins him in saying that this man 
was a beggar. Mark, again, has the specific note 
that he, Bartimeeus, began to cry aloud. The words 
of the people to the blind man, “ Be of good cour- 
age, rise; He calleth thee”—the conduct of Barti- 
meus generally, and his casting away his garment, 
and standing up, and coming—are all characteristic 
touches of painting which Mark alone gives. Only 
Matthew records the compassion of Jesus, and the 
fixing His eyes upon the man. Mark also omits 
“Receive thy sight.” The word of healing is con- 
densed, and the conclusion is briefer than Luke’s, 
touching only the main points. : 

Ver, 46. Bartimeeus.—The patronymic "X20 “3 
is made into a proper name (after the analogy of 
Bartholomew and others); as it is explained by the 
additional clause, “son of Timeus.” This last seems 
to place Timzeus among the number of well-known 
Christians. Meyer: Probably a Christian who after- 
wards attained distinction. And this might be true, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had allowed his son, 
a blind man, to beg on the highway. But, if we 
read with Codex A. and the Jezxt. Rec., “a son of Ti- 
mus, Bartimeeus the blind man, sat and begged,” it 
is plain that this is an account of him more precise 
and consistently carried out, which however seemed 
too full and specific to most copy.sts. According to 
t, Bartimzeus, the blind man, was himself a person- 
gge well known to Christians as a monument of the 
Lord’s miracle, as was probably also Sim n the 
Leper; and the designation “a son of Timeus” 
would distinguish him, not merely from the father, 
but also from other sons. 

Ver. 47. And when he heard.—He therefore 
believed that Jesuz of Nazareth was the son of Da- 
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vid, that is, the expected Messiah. He thus bore 
testimony to the widely-scattered seed of faith, and 
especially to the renewed stimulus given to the Re 
deemer’s cause, since the beginning of the festal jour. 
ney, amongst the masses. But the blind man might 
also have heard on his hill-top of the recent resurree- 
tion of Lazarus, which took place in his own neigh- 
borhood; and this might have been matter of many 
silent night-ponderings in his blindness. 

Ver. 49. And Jesus stood still—We now 
have reached the great crisis. He now hears the 
loud ery of the people—Messiah! See on the paral- 
lel of Matthew.—Be of good comfort.—Meyer: 
Odpaet, eyepe, pwvet ce: most affecting asyndeton. 

Ver. 51. Rabboni, sa, my Master.—If the 


Yod is taken paragogically, it means merely “ mas- 
ter” (see Meyer); but even then it has so emphatic 
a sense as to be almost equal in personal reverence. 
Bartimeus adhered from that time to the Lord. He 
followed Him, praising God, Luke says ; he followed 
Him in the way, in the procession, says Mark. He 
immediately joined the festal company of Jesus’ tri- 
umph. It was, indeed, the triumphal procession of 
the Prophet, and not yet that of the High Priest: 
this is formed by the living Church, even as the 
risen saints will be the triumphal procession of the 
King. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on Matthew and the previous notes. 

2. The contrast in the sentiments of the people 
round Christ: type of the contrast between the 
hierarchical and the evangelical Church. In the 
former, the poor and wretched are threatened, and 
bidden to keep silence, when they cry directly to 
Christ; in the latter it is, ‘‘Be of good comfort, 
rise; He calleth thee.” It was natural that those 
who surrounded Christ should be led, by the thought 
that His kingdom was beginning, into conventional 
notions as to the value of courtly customs and hie- 
rarchical order; but it was also natural that the 
mercy of our Lord towards the wretched should seat- 
ter all such mists. 

3. The casting his garment away was an expres- 
sion of joyous boldness and zealous haste, and a re- 
moval of all impediments. 

4. Mark intimates the dignity of the crisis in 
which the Lord now stands, by the circumstance 
that He heals the blind man simply by words: “ Go 
thy way, thy faith,” etc. We know from Matthew 
how they are to be explained in detail; nevertheless, 
it is observable that Mark, who earlier records the 
sighing, the anointing with spittle, etc., introduces 
here so few intervening circumstances. 

5. The Lord declared, by act and deed, that He 
would have no courtly state in His kingdom, no in- 
termediate personages between Him and His de- 
pendents; that He was come, not to rule, but to 
minister. And, so faras this goes, our history is an 
acted illustration of the former section, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTruaL, 


Seé@ on Matthew.—The beginning of the proces 
sion of Christ was the opening of blind eyes.—Light 
must be diffused in the world.—The fame of Barti 
meus the best fame for all men; the best reputation 
for all Christians. (He was a blind man, a beggar; 
he believed and ‘mportuned ; the Lord took pity upor 
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him, and healed him.)—With the name of Christ the 
names of those whom He saved are immortalized.— 
The most beautiful homage with which Christ was 
publicly hailed as Messiah: Have mercy on me!—It 
is a pitiable thing when the cry, “ Lord, have pity on 
me” (the xipre €Aenaov, to wit), becomes a dead for- 
mula in our poor Christendom.—How Jesus can trans- 
form the harsh threateners of the wretched into com- 
passionate comforters and helpers.—The three words 
of true Christian sympathy and help for the wretched: 
Be of good comfort, rise ; He calleth thee.—Through 
the compassion of Jesus and nearness to Him, one is 
taught to preach the Gospel even unconsciously.— 
How the helping “ Go thy way” of the Lord to Bar- 
timzeus and others becomes a glorious and encourag- 
ing announcement, ‘Come unto Me.”—All the un- 
called ceremonialists in the royal procession of Christ 
are unable to suppress the ery of faith sent forth to 
Him.—The ear of the King detects the lamenting 
cry of the blind beggar through all the tumult of the 
crowd.—Thus the royal procession is magnified by 
the cry of misery.—A blind beggar can arrest the 
“course of it; a blind beggar, turned into a seeing 
disciple, can advance it and add to its dignity—The 
true petitioners of God throw away for ever the beg- 
gar’s array.—Mendicancy appears or vanishes as men 
are guided: 1. It appears in the ancient priestly and 
royal states of this world; 2. it vanishes in the king- 
dom of Christ. 
8; Acts iii. 2; iv. 34.—Men may at first hinder the 
beginnings of Christianity, and then agree afterwards 
to further it prematurely and rashly. (The first three 
centuries, and the three following, are examples.) 

Srarxe :—Lurupr :—Blindness and poverty cause 

a double distress: so it is in spiritual matters, when 
both are rightly felt and mourned over.—CansTEIN : 
—tThe preaching of the Gospel is a perpetual an- 
nouncement that Jesus is near; and we should, know- 
ing our misery, incessantly and‘ confidently cry aloud 
to Him for His mercy.—LutsEr :—Sufferers often- 
times meet with scanty sympathy and poor interces- 








Compare with this passage John ix. ! 
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sion.—CrameR :—It would be a sore thing if the 
good God were as easily wearied as men are with om 
praying and beseeching.—QursnEL :—We should let 
no opportunity pass of getting good either to body 
or soul, for such opportunities do not always return, 
—HeEpincEr :—In prayer we should let nothing in 
terrupt or divert us.—The simplicity of faith in pray: 
er holds fast and holds out.—LuruEr :—God’s call 
is even in spiritual things the beginning of actuat 
cure.—He who truly wants salvation must disencum- 
ber himself of all embarrassments and come to Christ, 
—Hepineer :—He who would see, must acknowl 
edge his blindness.—Luruer :—Faith is counted of 
such high dignity that salvation is ascribed to it, al- 
though the work of God.—H«rpinerr :—Christ is our 
Physician and our Light.—Faith is the best of all 
medicine.—CanstxEIn :—Those who receive gifts fol- 
low their benefactors. Ought we not then to follow 
Christ ?—He is indeed our greatest Benefactor.— 
Riecer (with reference to those who murmured) :— 
Those who stand around are often unaware how much 
harm they may do by light words, and how easily a 
tender germ is trodden down and ruined.—The in- 
ward earnestness of the blind man broke through 
everything. Happy he who lets himself be restrained 
from faith and the cry of faith by nothing under the 
sun.—Things are continually occurring which might 
have a tendency to turn us in part or wholly away 
from Christ. What then? So much the more does 
the blind cry out, and faith believe ; and the more it 
is hindered, the more it is helped—The Lord was 
not always so willing to be followed by those who 
were healed; but in this last journey to Jerusalem 
an exception was admitted. Envy was not now to 
be excited ; it had reached its highest point. Praise, 
on the other hand, was now, by all the wonderful 
works of God, to demonstrate its power against 
“the enemy and the avenger.”—Gossner :—The 
blind man runs to Jesus without seeing Him; so 
must we hasten to Him in faith, though we see Him 
not. 





8. The Triumphal Entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, On. XI. 1-11. 
(@arallels: Matt. xxi. 1-17; Luke xix. 29-46; John xii. 12-29.) 


N= 


And when they came nigh to Jerusalem, unto Bethphage and Bethany, at the 
Mount of Olives, he sendeth forth two of his disciples, And saith unto them, Go your 


way into the village over against you: and as soon as ye be entered into it, ye shall 
3 find a colt tied, whereon never! man sat; loose him, and bring ham. And if any man 
say unto you, Why do ye this? say ye that the Lord hath need of him; and straight: 


TD Oe 


way he will send® him hither. And they went their way, and found the colt tied by 
the door without, in a place where two ways met; and they loose him. And certain 
of them that stood there said unto them, What do ye, loosing the colt? And they 
said unto them even? as Jesus had commanded: and they let them go. 


And they 


brought‘ the colt to Jesus, and cast their garments on him; and he sat upon him. 


ow 


trees,®> and strewed them in the way. 


And many spread their garments in the way; and others cut down branches off the 
And they that went before, and they that fol 


lowed, cried, saying,® Hosanna; Blessed 7s he that cometh in the name of the Lord: 


10 


11 Hosanna in the highest. 


went out unto Bethany with the twelve. 


Blessed be the kingdom of our father David, that cometh in the name of the Lord:' 
And Jesus® entered into Jerusalem, and into the temple: and 


when he had looked round about upon all things, and now the even-tide was come, he 
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1 Ver, 2,—Lachmann reads ovdeis ovrw, after B., Origen, and others. 


Meyer, after B., C., L., A. read Avcate avrov Kai pépere. 


2 Ver. 3.—In several Codd., B., C.*, D., L., A., &c., stands maAuw. 
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[A. reads obdels mumrore.] Tischendort and 


Thus the clause is made part of the answer of the 


disciples: The Lord will use the colt and send it back again.—Probably this was designed to sotten the seeming violence 


of the transaction. [Elzevir and Fritzsche read dmooredct.] 


3 Ver. 6.—Kaéas elrev corresponding to the preceding elroy, according to B., C., L., A., Lachmann, Tischendorf, 


| Meyer). 


4 Ver. 7.—B., L., A., Origen, Tischendorf, Meyer, read ¢épovery instead of jyayov. “EmtBdéddovaowv, emphatic Present, 
B,, C., D., L., A., Vulgate, Griesbach, Fritzsche, Lachmann, '‘l'ischendorf, Meyer]. i 

5 Ver. 8.—Tischendorf’s reading (recommended by Meyer), aaAot 5¢ oriBddas, KoWavres éx THY aypoy, is not sufficien*+ly 
stppurted. [Aypév is found in B., C., L., A., Syriac (margin); Fritzsche, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Meyer regard ort- _ 


Baéss as the correct form.) 


6 Ver. 9.—The Aéyovtes is wanting in B., C., L., A., [Tischendorf; bracketed by Griesbach, Lachmann]. 
7 Ver. 10.—The reading, év ovéuate-xvpiov, has some important Codd. against it, but A. and others sustain it. 


It was 


rn obably corrected as being difficult; but the difficulty is obviated if we regard the expression “kingdom”? (poetically 


yf, without the Article) as repeated in thought. 


[Meyer rejects it.] 


* Ver. 11.—‘O “Ingods is an explanatory addition. (Rejected by Griesbach, Fritzsche, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer.} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on the parallels in Matthew and Luke.— 
The Evangelist translates us at once into Palm- 
Sunday, as to time; and, as to place, into the region 
between Bethany and the Mount.of Olives. The de- 

arture from Jericho took place on the Friday before 
the Passion-Week: it was the custom to spend the 
night in the district of the Mount of Olives, and to 
keep the Sabbath there. In Bethany, on the even- 
ing of Saturday, the meal took place in the house of 
Simon the Leper. On Sunday morning the journey 
from Bethany was continued. Now, in the accounts 
of the Synoptists, the beginning and the continuation 
of the festal journey are combined in one, because it 
is their object to describe the important palm-pro- 
cession at once as a whole. Luke, indeed, informs 
us of the delay of the journey on Friday in Jericho, 
that is, through the Lord’s entrance into the house 
of Zaccheeus ; and he adds the delivery of a parable 
which is connected with that entrance, and with the 
expectation of the people that He would at once 
found the Messianic kingdom in Jerusalem. But it is 
John alone who tells us that the tarrying in Bethany 
occupied an interval; and to him also we owe the 
most particular explanation of the procession, in the 
passage, ch. xii. 12-29. What is peculiar to Mark 
is this, that he places us by his minute specialities 
in the very midst of the scene. He writes in the 
present tense: “They come nigh; He sendeth.” 
The sending of the two he relates somewhat more 
circumstantially ; while, with Luke, he omits the 
mention of the older ass, and does not join Matthew 
and John in their allusion to Zech. ix. 9. He alone 
marks the fact, that the colt stood tied by the door 
of a house in a place where two ways met; and he 
also gives most vividly the particulars connected 
-with the loosing of the ass. Then he again gives 
his record in the present tense: They bring the foal; 
they lay their garments thereon. In his description 
of the strewing of branches and garments in the way, 
as well as of the Hosanna, he agrees now with Mat- 
thew and now with Luke; yet he alone has the 
oroiBades, and the greeting to the kingdom of the 
Messiah, as well as to the King. Several traits 
which are found in Matthew, Luke, and John, he 
omits. Harnest and powerful is the final narrative. 
Jesus comes into the city, into the temple; takes all 
mto His eye with silent, searching glance, and returns 
back to Bethany in the evening with the Twelve. 
For this distinction between the day of the entrance 
and the day of the cleansing of the temple, we are in- 
debted to Mark alone. 

Ver. 1. Unto Bethphage and Bethany.— 
They are approaching Jerusalem ; and the approach 
a 80 ordered, that they arrive at Bethphage and 








Bethany. The intermediate stations are measured 
from Jerusalem, the goal; consequently, Bethphage 
comes first, and then Bethany, for they proceed from 
Bethany over Bethphage to the city. But how is it 
we read towards Bethany, when the departure was 
from that place? First, we must bear in mind that 
the Sunday procession from Bethany is bleaded into 
unity with the Friday procession from Jericho. Thus 
the passage means, that Jesus sent His disciples 
forth at once from Bethany. Moreover, it may be 
assumed that the Bethany of that time stretched 
wide into the country around, and that Jesus had 
found a lodgment in its eastern outskirts. The dis- 
trict of Bethany reached as far as to join the district 
of Bethphage. But Bethany they had not yet arrived 
at: the colt was sent for from thence. Concerning 
Jerusalem, Bethany, Bethphage, see on Matthew. 
Concerning the Mount of Olives, comp. Winer and 
the travellers. 

Ver. 2. Whereon never man sat.—So also 
Luke. This circumstance is wanting in Matthew, 
but perfectly agrees with his account of the mother- 
ass. The foal had up to this time run with its 
mother. Meyer discerns in this notice “an append- 
age of reflective tradition, based on the sacred char- 
acteristic of the animal (for unused animals were put 
to sacred purposes, Num. xix. 2; Deut. xxi. 3; 1 
Sam. vi. 7).”—Matthew did not note the circum- 
stance, because it was self-understood that the foal 
was not yet used, so long as it was a foul running 
with the mother. See the notes on Matthew. 

Ver. 8. And if any man say unto you.— 
That this significant interchange of sayings implies 
previous acquaintance and private watchwords, is 
proved by the use of the ¢imety in Mark, and in Luke 
of the empliatic oftws épe?re. So is it with the or- 
dering of the Passover-feast by such a particular 
one: elmare avtg. Luke has the equivalent épeire, 
with the addition, Aye: cor 6 SidacKaros. 

Ver. 4. Without, in a place where two ways 
met.—The &udodov means primarily a way encom- 
passing a block of houses; then the street, and even 
a quarter of the town, The animal being fastened 
to the door points to the open space before the 
house. 

Ver. 8. Branches.—The word oroiBddes is an 
error of the transcriber ; the Codd. B. D., and others, 
read or:Bddes. The otiBds is a scattering of straw, 
reed, branches, or twigs. The plural and the cutting 
down point to branches of trees. According to John 
xii. 13, palm-leaves were strewed (as the symbol of 
peace). 

Ver. 10. The kingdom of our father David. 
—That.is, the kingdom of the Messiah as the spiritual 
restoration of the kingdom of David, which had be- 
come, for the Jew, a type of the Messianic kingdom, 
as David was a type of the Messiah. ‘“ The Messiak 
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Himself was also called David, among the Rabbis 
(Scuorrexn, Hor. ii.).” (Meyer.) 

Ver. 11. He went out unto Bethany.—Mey- 
er insists on it that there is here a discrepancy with 
Matthew. It is a discrepancy when the definite is 
opposed to the definite ; but not when the definite is 
opposed to the indefinite. This well-founded canon 
of hermeneutics would demolish many of the diserep- 
ancies pointed out by school criticism. Matthew 
and Luke wrote no diaries. There is no difference 
here, any more than the blending of the parts of the 


palm-procession into the journey of one day makes, 


the Synoptists and John disagree. Matthew and 
Luke connect the cleansing of the temple with the 
import of the palm entry; but this Mark does not. 
Christ, according to his account, takes a general sur- 
vey, which in its silent observation betokened the 
sleansing which would take place on the morrow. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on Matthew and Luke. 

2. The expectation of the Messiah was the expec- 
tation of His kingdom ; hence the salutation of the 
Messiah was the salutation of His kingdom. Christ 
and His kingdom are not to be separated; but the 
kingdom of His cross and the kingdom of His glory 
are to be distinguished, even as the glorified Christ 
is distinguished from the Christ in the form of a ser- 
vant. Of this gulf between the kingdom here and 
the kingdom there, most of the jubilants had no idea; 
many rose not beyond it, but plunged below. 

3. The Mount of Olives a symbol. 

4. The palm-procession in Mark is brief, earnest, 
sublime. A swift progress to the city, and to the 
temple ; ending in a wide and silent inspection of the 
temple until evening. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew, and the preceding reflections.— 
Christ’s goal in His royal procession: to the temple. 
—tThe significance of Christ’s coming to the temple: 
1. The types and promises, Exod. xl. 34; 1 Kings 
viii.; 2 Chron. v.; Isa. ii.; Ixvi. 20; Ezek. xliii.; 
Hage. li. 38,9; Zech. xiv. 20; Mal. iii. 1. 2. The his- 
torical visits paid to it: the child Jesus in the tem- 
ple, the visit when twelve years old, the feasts, Jesus 
as the public Messiah in the temple, the Pentecost, 
the burning of the temple in a. p. 70. 8. The spirit- 
ual visitations of the temple.—The history of the 
temple the history of the world; the history of the 
temple the history of the kingdom of God.—The 
palm-entry into the temple, according to its external 
and its internal form: 1. The great procession to the 
great cathedral; 2. Christ the judged, and Christ 
the Judge, conducted by.a wretched people to the 
deserted house of God.—Christ comes to the temple, 
1. from Galilee with the ecclesiastical devout, 2. from 
Jericto with the enthusiasts, 3. from Bethany with 
His friends and servants, 4. from the Mount of Olives 
alone with His Holy Spirit.—Christ in the temple as 
she Jesus of twelve years, and as the openly-pro- 
claimed Messiah.—Christ in the beautiful new-built 
temple; or, the difference between an esthetic and 
a spir'tual inspection of the temple.—The fearfully 
silent glance of Christ in the temple until evening.— 
The Lord’s visitation of His churches: 1. He knows: 
snd sees all; 2. He sees and looks: through all; 3. 
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He looks through all, and keeps silence ; 4. He keep 
silence, thinking upon judgment and mercy.—Christ’s 
entrance and exit at His temple visitation: 1, The 
entrance: through the city straight to the temple, 
2. the exit: from the temple to Bethany.—The pro 
cession of the people with Christ to the temple. 

Starke :—Thus Jesus comes as the Lamb of 
God, and places Himself on the altar of sacrifice 
Certainly this was not the act of a mere man, thua 
joyfully to come, to give Himself up to His enemies, 
and go to confront His death.—Comp. the foal, 1 
Sam. vi. 7.—Cansrein:—The Lord needs not that 
we should give Him anything, for all is always His; 
yet He may require it for certain purposes.—QuEs- 
NEL :—All things must be cast under the feet of Je 
sus.— Nova Bibl. Tub.:—Where Jesus is, there is 
life, movement, praise, and joy.—How necessary is 
the visitation of the churches !—Hzpineer :—The 
eye and the heart may well tane pleasure, as in na- 
ture, so also in art, her copy. (But all in its meas- 
ure and in its time.)—Grriacu :—(The foal never 
yet used.) This trait points to the fact that Jesus 
made His entrance as Priest-King.—Braunr :—Be- 
lievers gladly place their substance at the feet and 
disposal of Jesus, their Master.—In the way of obe- 
dience (which the disciples followed), light always 
arises upon light.—The Lord now came upon the 
animal of peace, not as one day upon the great white 
horse to judgment.—Thus they received with peace- 
ful joy the Prince of peace.—Every festal pilgrim 
was received with the “Blessed is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord;” but the greeting befitted 
Him in a peculiar and higher sense. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—We must confess that, though 
they may not have been the same men (who first 
cried Hosannah ! then Crucify Him), yet that it was 
the same people.—The oneness and interdependence 
of the people makes the difference of the individuals 
disappear.—We cannot help regarding this gross fick- 
leness and instability as the proper characteristic of 
the great mass.—(Christ keeping silence in the tem- 
ple till even-tide.) The boundary between the old and 
the new covenant came nearer and nearer: the one 
was to find its end, and the other was to be erected 
on the ruins of the former.—What thoughts touch- 
ing the past must have arisen, and how deep must 
His emotions have been, in the consciousness of what 
He came to do, when He compared the magnificence 
and glory of the old covenant with the spiritual life 
of the new covenant, which, far removed from all 
outward demonstration, unseen and unpretending, 
was creating for itself its own form in sweet and gen- 
tle silence ; when He compared the magnificence and 
glory of the external temple with the spiritual temple 
built of living stones, in which His spirit should 
dwell, and where should be established for ever the 
worship of His heavenly Father in spirit and in 
truth ! 

Brizcer :—The devotion of the garments to His 
service intimates something extraordinary. When 
Jehu in the camp was to be proclaimed as king, a 
throne of garments was erected for him. This, with 
the sound of trumpets, and the ery, “ Jehu is king,’ 
made up the homage (2 Kings ix. 13). Here we 
have something similar, whereby homage is done to 
Jesus.—As a light before its final extinction blazes 


‘up once more, so Israel before their final fall lifted 


themselves up to Jehovah once more. But as at 
Sinai they were put: to shame after professing obe 
dience (Exod. xx. 19), through making the golden 
calf, so here they are put to more wretched shame 
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by so soon crying, Crucify Him! crucify Him!—/king. (But we must distinguish between the time 


when the people heralded Him as king, and whea 
God lifted Him up to His throne: between Palm 
Sunday and the Resurrection and Ascension.) 


Now does the Father set His Son as a King upon His 
holy hill of Zion, Ps, ii. 6.—Christ was a King from 
this hour. In all the parables from this point, His 
own Person is the centre. He speaks and acts as a 


4. The Withered Fig-tree, and the House of Prayer made a Den of Thieves. The Cleansing of the Temple 


Vers. 12-26. 


(Parallels: Matt. xxi. 12-22; Luke xix. 45, 46.) 
12 And on the morrow, when they were come from Bethany, he was hungry. 
13 And seeing a fig-tree afar off,’ having leaves, he came, if haply he might find anything 


thereon: and when he came to it, he found nothing but leaves; for the time” of figs was 
not yet. And Jesus® answered and said unto it, No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for 
ever. And his disciples heard vt. And they come to Jerusalem: and Jesus went inte 
the temple, and began to cast out them that sold and bought in the temple, and over 
threw the tables of the money-changers, and the seats of them that sold doves; Ana 
would not suffer that any man should carry any vessel through the temple. And he 
taught, saying unto them,‘ Is it not written, My house shall be called of [by] all nations 
the house of prayer? but ye have made it a den of thieves. And the scribes and chief 
priests heard it, and sought how they might destroy him: for they feared him, because 
19 all the people was astonished at his doctrine. And when even was come, he went out 
20 of the city. And in the morning, as they passed by,* they saw the fig- tree dried up 
21 from the roots. And Peter, calling to remembrance, saith unto him, Master, behold, 
22 the fig-tree which thou cursedst is withered away. And Jesus answering, eaith unte 
23 them, Have faith in God. For® verily I say unto you, That whosoever shall say unto 
this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea; and shall not doubt in 
lis heart, but shall believe that those things which he saith shall come to pass; he shail 
have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I say unto you, What things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray,” believe that ye receive them,* and ye shall have them. And when ye 
stand praying, forgive, if ye have ought against any; that your Father also which is 
in heaven may forgive you your trespasses." But if ye do not forgive, neither will your 
Father which is in heaven forgive your trespasses. 


14 
15 


16 
17 


18 


24 
25 


26 


1 Ver. 13.—(Griesbach, Fritzsche, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, after important MSS., read amé before 

Arepddey. ] 
2 Ver. 13.—Lachmann reads 6 xatpés with the Article, following Origen and several Codd.; and thus the true meaning 

of the passage becomes more definite. 

3 Ver. 14.—‘O "Inaoids interpolated. 

4 Ver. 17.—Kai éAeyev aibrots, according to C., L., A., &e. 
of eroujoare. 

5 Ver. 20.—The order of B., C., L., A., Lachmann, and Tischendorf is maparopevou.. mpwi. 

s ee: 23.—The yap (for) is wanting in B., D., Lachmann, Tischendorf. The additional clause, $ éay etry, is wanting 
in B., ©., D., L., A., Tischendorf. 

7 Ver, 24. —Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, after B.. C., L., A., read mpocevdxerde kai aitetoOe: a more comprehensive 
promise. 

& Ver. 24.—Codd. B., C., L., A., read eAdBere, instead of AauBdvere: accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Meyer. 

9 Ver. 26.—Lhis verse is wanting in B., L., 8., 4., and some others. ‘Tischendorf gives it up. Lachmann and Meyer 
retain it, after C. and others. But itis an interpolation which some MSS., after ver. 26, add from Matt. vii. 7, 8. 


Temoujxare, B., L., A., Origen, (Tischendorf, Meyer,] instead 


departure from the temple, ch. xi. 20; xiii. 37. On 
Wednesday Jesus remained in concealment, as we 
are positively assured by John (ch. xii. 87); and 


EXEGETICA AND CRITICAL 


See on the parallels in Matthew and Luke.—Not- 
withstanding Mark’s conciseness in his record, we 
can yet distinguish three days of Jesus’ abode in the 
temple; that ix, of the Messianic residence there of 
the King. Sunday was the day of entrance and 
iooking around, cb. xi. 1-11. Monday was the day 
on which the fig-tree was cursed, the temple was 
cleansed, and those festal works were done by Jesus 
in the temple which filled up the exasperation of His 
enemies, vers. 12-19. Then Tuesday was the day 
of Bis conflict in the temple with all the assaults of 
fis enemies in their several divisions, and of His 





probably it was then that He completed His dis- 
course of the last things by adding those eschato- 
logical parables which Matthew communicates: un- 
less we may assume rather that they were uttered 
on the night between Tuesday and Wednesday within 
the circle of His most confidential disciples. The 
allusions to night might suit such a view, Matt. xxiv 
42,43; xxv. 6, 30. The silent Wednesday of His 
concealment was then devoted to the preparation of 
His larger body of disciples, and to p:uwposes of re 
tired devotion. 

The unity of this section ‘ies in the narrative of 


CHAP XI. 12-26 1 


(a 


the fig-tree cursed. 
point of His account of Jesus’ wonderful works in 
the teinple during Monday. The individual partic- 
ulars of these festal wonders are singled out promi- 
nently by Matthew, ch. xxi. 12-15. Therefore he 
brings into this second day the cursing of the fig- 
tree, with its withering up. Luke also indicates these 
festal hours, ch. xix. 47, 48. For the peculiar sig- 
nificance of the facts of the Greeks earnestly desiring 
0 see Jesus, and the discourse which that occa- 
sioned, see the Notes on John xii. 20-86. But the 
Evangelist Mark takes the whole day into his view 
under its severe aspect. Hence he connects all this 
with the narrative of the fig-tree; and this section 
embraces the time from Monday morning to Tuesday 
morning. Thus, according to his account, the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree preceded the cleansing of the tem- 
ple on Monday morning. ~With Matthew, who like- 
wise has the narrative, it follows it; because Matthew 
purposed more strongly to stamp the contrast of the 
two temple-days—the day of peace and the day of 
contest. Concerning the fig-tree, Mark preliminarily 
remarks that it had leaves (which from afar might 
seein to be inviting). But in connection with the 
circumstance that Jesus found no figs upon it, he has 
the remarkable clause od yap jv, etc., the time was 
rmot yet (concerning which, see below). Matthew’s 
word, ‘‘ Let no fruit grow henceforth,” he gives con- 
cretely: “Let no man eat,” etc. He adds, that the 
disciples heard it. The cleansing of the temple he 
relates again with an #ptaro: He began. And he 
adds to the picture, that Jesus would not suffer any 
vessel to be earried through the temple. The explan- 
atory word of Christ he introduces as instruction 
(édf3acxe), and in vigorous interrogative form (ov 
yéyparrat), To the “house of prayer” he adds, 
“for all nations;” which Luke has not, and which 
reminds us of ‘‘every creature,” ch. xvi. 15. The 
confusion of the Sanhedrim on this day, and their 
projects as to the manner in which they should kill 
Jesus—seeing that they feared the people, who did 
earnest homage to Jesus—he connects rightly with 
this day ; while Luke records it more indefinitely (ch. 
xix. 47, 48), as also Matthew in somewhat similar 
manner (ch. xxi. 15, 16), and John also im another 
aspect of it (ch. xii. 17-19). Then follows, accord- 
—ing to Mark, the departure of Jesus from the city. 
Matthew tells us that the fig-tree had straightway 
withered. Mark relates that it was early in the mor- 
ning, as they passed by. Thus the withering had 
proceeded in the course of a day and night; 
and that, as he remarks, from the root. Matthew 
makes the disciples see, wonder, and speak; Mark 
records more precisely how Peter remembered the 
circumstance and spoke. The words themselves are 
more vivid here: Rabbi, behold, etc. Thereupon 
Jesus utters the word concerning the removing of 
mountains by faith: more concretely apprehended in 
Mark; more generally in Matthew. But Mark con- 
nects with this promise of Jesus the very important 
word concerning the hearing of prayer (ver. 24), and 
the condition of being reconciled with our brother 
Matt. vi. 14). 

Ver. 12. And on the morrow.—Therefore, on 
the Monday morning after the Sunday of the palms. 
--He was hungry.—Early departure, haste to en- 
ter the work of the day, and much else, lay at the 
foundation of this fact. F 

Ver. 13. If haply, ¢i %pa: that is, because it had 
leaves; since the leaves of the fig-tree appear after 
the fruit. Matt. xxi. 19 —The time of figs was 
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Mark makes it the starting- | 








not yet.—See the note on Matthew. As the tree 
had leaves, it promised fruit ; for the harvest-time of 
figs, when it might have been stripped of its fruit, 
was not yet come. For the various explanations of 
this, see De Wurte and Mryrr. As kaipds signifies 
the full and perfect time, the meaning is clear 
enough. Between the period of leaf-formation and 
the time of fig-harvest, one might seek for figs from 
a tree standing exposed. But not till the caipds had 
come could the tree be stripped. Thus the ov yap is 
not an explanation of the circumstance that it had 
no figs, but of the Lord’s coming and seeking, by 
which it appeared that the tree had only produced 
its leaves. The expression, ‘‘ He found nothing but 
leaves only,” signifies that He saw with displeasure 
that, as a worthless tree, it bad nothing but leaves 
upon it. This He might conclude from the fact that 
the time of harvest had not yet come, and, therefore, 
that it was not already stripped of its fruit. Accord- 
ing to Meyer, the meaning is, that the tree could not 
yet have borne fruit. ‘‘If it had been the time of 
figs, He would have found fruit besides the leaves.” * 
But then a premature doom would have been pro- 
nounced on the tree. The early display of leaves 
was certainly irregular; but if it had been a certain 
sign of its dying, the Lord would not have sought 
fruit upon it. If it could put forth leaves, it must 
have been able previously to set its fruit. 

Ver. 14. And Jesus said unto it.—Praperly, 
answered and said. BEncEL: arbori fructum neyantt. 

Ver. 16. Concerning the temple, see on Matthew. 
—And would not suffer that any man should, 
tva; the toleration of evil is the procurement of it.— 
Any vessel.—No man durst carry tools and imple- 
ments through the sacred precincts of the temple, 
that is, through the fore-court. Was it intended to 
avoid a circuitous route, as in a great city profane 
passages may be made through holy places? But 
the temple space was not in the way of such passing. 
Many, however, might bring their implements of toil 
with them at their devotions, in order to have them 
conveniently at hand. The carrying them through 
was, therefore, not literally a passing through with 
them, but rather the having them at hand; and it ig 
opposed to the business of money-changing and sell- 
ing doves which was carried on within the temple 
itself. According to Ligurroor and Wrrstxin, the 
Rabbins afterwards forbade the same thing. 

Ver. 17. Of all nations.—The prediction of the 
prophets, that the temple should be a house of prayer 
for all nations, had a higher meaning (see Isa. ii, and 
other passages). There must be a distinction, how- 
ever, between the Israelite bondsmen who brought 
their offerings (Lev. xvii. 8; xxii. 19; Kara ii, 43; 
vii. 7), and the later proselytes of the gate: the rela- 
tive recognition of these latter had given occasion ta 
the symbol of the Court of the Gentiles. Therein 
lay the germ of the universality of the religion of 
promise. See on Matthew. That the addirional 
clause occurs only in Mark, is not to be accounted 
for only on Gentile-Christian grounds; for it is 
wanting in Luke. It is peculiar to Mark that he 
everywhere lays stress upon the universality of the 
Gospel.+ 





oe yap Hv Katpds ovKwy gives the reason why Jesus 
found nothing but leaves. If it had been the season for figs 
(viz., June, when the early fig, Boccore, ripens), he would 
have found fruit besides leaves, and would not hsve been 
deceived by the unseasonable (abnormal) leafage of the 
tree.” Meyer, tn loc.—Ed.]} ‘ 

t On the harmony here, Starke says: This was the tlird 
time that He thus cleansed the temple. The first time ig 
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Ver. 18. Sought how they might destroy 
Him.—This was their counsel on Monday: that 
Jesus should die, had been already previously de- 
cided (John v. 16 ; vii. 32; x. 31; xi 45). They 
now confusedly took counsel about the how ; * since 
it seemed almost an impossibility, on account of the 
people, on this day of His wonderful ascendancy in 
the temple. Then again on Wednesday: “not on 
the feast-day,” although Judas had preliminarily dealt 
with them on the Sunday concerning the matter. 
The Palm Sunday may have made Judas suspicious 
again, or brought his promise into doubt. Then he 
came on Thursday evening, after a new crisis had 
come (the departure of Jesus from the temple), and 
his exasperation had become complete. 

Ver. 20. They saw the fig-tree dried up 
from the roots.—See on Matthew. Meyer natu- 
rally finds here another discrepancy with Matthew. 
Matthew is inexact in his record, only on account of 
a higher end that he contemplated in his narrative. 
Nor does Mark say that the withering had just then 
taken place, or been finished. The tree was now in 
a marvellous manner dried up; and that, as he adds, 
from the roots—from its diseased root upwards, 
throughout. 

Ver, 22. Faith in God,—Trust towards God, 
mlorts @cod (Genitive of the object). More general 
view of faith, with reference to the personal source 
of miraculous power, the almighty God of the cove- 
nant: ch. ix. 28. Compare Matt. xvii, 20; Luke 
xvii. 6. 

Ver. 24. That ye receive them.—That is, in 
the divine confidence of faith that is already received 
which in external reality has yet to come: Heb. xi. 1. 
The prayer of faith is heard: as prayer in the name 
of Jesus, John xiv. 13, 14; xvi. 28, 24, 26; or, as 
the prayer of a holy society, the Church, Matt. xviii. 
19; or, as the prayer of the Holy Ghost, Rom. viii. 
26-28. 

Ver. 25. When ye stand praying.—Comp. 
Matt. v. 28, 24, and vi. 14,15. As the word con- 
cerning the faith which moves mountains might have 
originally been uttered in. more than one connection, 
80 also that concerning the forgiveness of others, as 
the condition of all true offering of prayer, and its 
answer. But in this place, where Jesus connected 
this strongest assurance of the marvellous power of 
faith with the cursing of the fig-tree, it seems inevi- 
table that He should declare how such a faith could 
not be sundered from a placable love; that it should 
never be used in the service of hate and fanaticism. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallel in Matthew, and also the 
previous notes. 

2. The so-called cursing of the fig-tree is the rath- 
er to be regarded as a grand prophetic act, because 
Christ, as Christ, now stood at the climax of the 
palm festivity, and it was obvious that all Israel 
might now do Him homage. This symbolical act at 
euch a crisis was a sure sign that He was perfectly 
conscious of the situation of things; as also was the 


John ii.; the second time on the day before this, immediate- 
ly after His entrance, Matt. xxi. 10, 12. 

* (This would be indicated by the Future, aroAécovew, 
of the Received Text; the Subjunctive, aroAécwow, adopted 
by Lachmann and Tischendorf, would imply that the 
vamase itself to put Christ to death was now formed. 


weeping over the city during the festal procession. 
according to Luke. 

8. The cleansing of the temple at the beginnin 
and at the end of Christ’s pilgrimage, the earnest 0 
a manifold cleansing of the Church from Gentile and 
Jewish perversions. 

4, The declaration of the curse in its sacred form, 
a revelation to explain its real nature, and therebs 
to remove it; as contrasted with man’s curse-of ev* 
wishing. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See on Matthew.—The fig-tree a figure of Israel, 
and a warning sign to the Church: 1. As the fruitful 
fig-tree, which sets forth fruit sooner than leaves, 
So Israel. It had faith, and the works of faith, be 
fore it had the ceremonies of faith. So the early. 
Church. 2. As the unfruitful fig-tree, which had an. 
adornment: of leaves, promising fruit deceitfully. Sc 
the Israel of the time of Jesus, and so the externa 
Church of later times and the last.—The cursing of 
the fig-tree in its relation to the cleansing of the 
temple: 1. An indication of the morning thoughts of 
the Lord. concerning Israel; 2. a prelude to the com- 
ing expurgation of the temple; 3. a prophetic token 
(for the hopeful disciples, concerning the coming: 
solemn issue of things).—-The judgment of Jesus, 
upon the fig-tree, and His judgment upon the temple 
with its service.—Christ hungering on the morn of 
His greatest day of honor: or, the great sign of the 
spiritual purity and freedom of the kingdom of- 
Christ.—The Lord’s hunger ou the temple-mountain,. 
and His, thirsting on Calvary.—How zeal for the 
Lord should keep itself pure from hatred against 
men.—Only in the spirit of reconciliation can the 
Christian execute the judicial office.—The flames of 
Christ’s wrath a loving zeal, which is always one 
with the spirit. of reconciliation—We cannot help 
others in the way to heaven by the hateful and tor- 
menting fury. of fanaticism. 

SrarkE :—Christ knows. what. the feeling of the 
hungry is.—If we endure hunger, we should not 
murmur, remembering Him, — Cansrein : — Christ. 
demands nothing of man, if he has not had. time; 
nor does He come to seek till the time is up.— 
OsIANDER :—Hypocrites have a semblance of godli- 
ness, but no true fruits of faith; and so, if they. 
repent not, they must. perish. — Hepincer: — We 
must rid the Church of every abuse, and spare no 
man.— QuEsNEL :— Every believer is a temple of 
God, and must entertain the same zeal for his own 
soul’s purity as Jesus displayed for the purity of the 
visible sanctuary. —OstaNnDER :—The churches: which 
celebrate: a false worship of God are dens of thieves ; 
they wrest for themselves the goods: of simple.people, 
and slay their souls.—Those who devote themselves 
to the correction of ecclesiastical abuses have com-: 
monly to encounter great opposition, their lives. be- 
ing sometimes laid. in wait for.—An evil conscience. 
must always tremble. at itself, and is never hold in 
its work.—QuESNEL:—The truth everywhere makes 
a, division among the-people; some think to oppress 
it, while others hear it with wonder and faith.—Gur 
LacH:—If you do not find that your believing prayer 
is granted, ask yourself what lies within that hinders- 
your being heard.—Braune:—Benevolent and like: 
a Creator were all His. miracles.—This is the only 
one which punishes. and hurts, but it is performed om: 
an.inanimate object. It was designed. to set, lumi. 


a 


CHAP. XI. 27-88, 





nously before us the reality of the divine punish- 
ments. — He pronounced here upon the tree that 
which, in the parable of the barren fig-tree, the vine- 
dresser had spoken of as in store for it—Enmity to 
man suffers not the philanthropy of God to reach us. 
—Faith and reconcilableness go together.—ScutEtEr- 
MACHER :—All that pertains to the community of 
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Christian life and fellowship should be so ordered as 
to be free from all reference to the outward com 
merce of this world (on the cleansing of the temple) 
—GossneR:—Words, oral prayers, formularies, ex 
ternal exercises without the spirit, good wishes and 
mere resolutions, are mere leaves, if the Spirit of God 
does not invigorate them, and they bear no fruit. 





SECOND SECTION. 


TRE DECISIVE CONFLICT OF JESUS WITH HIS ENEMIES. IN JERUSALEM, AND Hid 
WITHDRAWAL TO THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


Cnaptrers XI, 27—XIII. 37. 





1, The Attack of the Sankedrim ; or the Question concerning Christ's Authority, and His Counter-queston 
concerning the Baptist’s, Ox. XI. 27-83. 


(Parallels: Matt. xxi. 23-27; Luke xx. 1-8.) 


27 
28 


And they come again to Jerusalem: and as he was walking in the temple, there 
come to him the chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders, And say! unto him, By 
what authority doest thou these things, and who gave thee this authority to do these 
things? And Jesus answered and said unto them, I will also ask of you one question, 
and auswer me, and I will tell you by what authority I do these things. The baptism 
of John, was cz from heaven, or of men? answer me. And they reasoned with them: 
selves, saying, If we shall say, From heaven; he will say, Why then? did ye not believe 
him? But if* we shall say, Of men; they feared the people: for all men counted John, 
that he was a prophet indeed. And they answered and said unto Jesus, We cannot 
tell, And Jesus answering,‘ saith unto them, Neither do I tell you by what authority 1 


29 
30 
31 


32 
33 


do these things. 


1 Ver. 28.—Tischendorf reads, with B., C., L., A., édeyov, and 7 for cat (ais) with B., L., D. 
2 Ver. 31.—The ody is wanting in A., C.*, L., Versions, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer. ; 
3 Ver. 32.—The édy is wanting in the best Codd.; omitting it, the sentence takes a very characteristic interrogatory 


‘orm. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See on the parallels of Matthew and Luke.—Ac- 
cording to Mark’s representation, this day of Christ’s 
conflict falls on Tuesday of the Passion Week. But, 
the. conflict is subdivided into three parts: 1. The 
official demand as to Jesus’ abode and supremacy: in 
the temple, exhibited in the question of the Sanhe- 
drim touching His authority; with its reply, as in 
our present section. 2. The ironical acknowledgment, 
on the side of the inimical party, of Christ’s Mes- 
sianic dignity, exhibited in a series of tempting ques- 
tions and answers; with the great counter-question 
of Jesus. 8. The Lord’s words to the people, and 
departure from the temple. Mark’s account has in our 
ext no prominent peculiarities ; he agrees rather with 
Luke tham with Matthew. His vivid style of delineation 
is seen in the trait, that Jesus: went round about: the 
temple, while according to Matthew, He was in the 
act of teaching (though these are not inconsistent 
with each. other); as. also the second clause of the 
Sanhedrim’s pondering—“ But if we shall say.” The 
Evangelist’s. choice of the expression A¢ye: abrois, 
ver; 33,,seems appropriate ; while Matthew says épn, 





4 Ver. 33.—The amoxpeis is wanting in B., C., [L., Tischendorf, Meyer,] and elsewhere varies in its position, 


and Luke cizev. As the Sanhedrim refused Him a 
decisive declaration concerning John, who had pro- 
phetically authenticated Him as the Messiah, He alsa 
refused to them the decisive declaration they sought, 
This was, however, in itself decisive; but not in the 
form of an express statement. 

Ver. 27. Doest Thou these things ? — See 
Matthew. This meant, doubtless, the public appear- 
ance and work of Jesus in the temple under the 
Messiah-name which the people gave Him; amongst. 
the rest, certainly, as an individual act, the cleansing. 
of the temple also. The law ordained that prophets 
were to be tried, Deut. xiii, 1. The most essential 
requisite was agreement with the faith of the God of 
Israel ; the accidental requirement was the perform 
ance of miracles. The latter was not valid withous 
the former ; but it was not said that the former with- 
out the latter was not valid. (Comp. Deut. xviii. 20; 
Ezek, xiii. 1). The Sanhedrim could hold themselves 
justified only in asking for the authority of Jesus, 
They could not deny that He had approved Himself 
by miracles. They were disposed, however, to make 


‘it a reproach, that He taught other gods, and a new 


religion. Hence they ask Him: 1. After the divine 
source of His power, prophetic inspiration ; 2. after 
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His theocratic authentication. By the latter the for- 
mer also was approved, and therefore Jesus appealed 
to John. John was the most recent monument of 
the truth and validity of the prophetic order in Israel. 
And this John had marked Him out as the Messiah, 
They had been compelled to allow his validity as a 
prophet, although they did not afterwards acknowl- 
edge him. They would entangle Jesus by making 
Him appeal to His divine dignity; but the word of 
Jesus entangled them and smote them at the same 
time. It was a reference to His theocratic legitima- 
tion, the bearer of which they durst not openly im- 
peach; and at the same time a remembrancer that 
they themselves had, since the days of John, been 
falling deep into apostasy. 

Ver. 31. If we shall say.—The abrupt form is 
expressive, and more significant than the full unfold- 
ing of it in Matthew and Luke, “ We fear,” which 
certainly declares the motive of their silence. 

Indeed (of a truth).—According to the reading 
dvtws 671, which Tisch. adopts from B. C. L., Meyer 
translates “ They were inwardly sure that John was a 
prophet.” But A. D. and others form a counterpoise ; 
as well as the consideration that this would attribute 
to the people altogether, and as a whole, the full and 
believing acceptance of John. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels, 

2. The counter-question of Jesus arose as the 
simple consequence of the question addressed to Him. 
That question was addressed to His theocratic author- 
ity. This was already involved in the authentication 
by Jobn. If they acknowledged John, they must 
acknowledge also his witness to Jesus as the Messiah. 
If they did not acknowledge him, they were in a 
theocratic sense rebels ; and Christ could, in the con- 
sciousness of His real, human-divine authority, 
transcending all theocratic authorization, refuse to 
give them an answer. : 

8. From heaven or of men.—Divine mission or 
human enthusiasm. The antithesis is here laid down, 
with reference to the contrast between the divine 
and the human in the human sphere, and does not 

rejudice the union of the divine and human in the 
‘hristological sphere. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Matthew.—Christ in His temple assaulted by 
the official rulers of the place.—Vainly would hie- 
rarchical official authority suppress the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus.—The misuse of spiritual prerogatives 
against the rights of the Spirit of Christ a guilt which 
brings after it the severest punishments: 1. Misuse 





of dignity calls down the judgment of disgrace; 2 
misuse of office calls down displacement and rejectioz 
from office.—The Spirit of Christ triumphs over thé 
false spirituality of His enemies: 1. With His counter 
question opposing their question ; 2. with His counter 
declarations against their declarations.—The author 
ity of Christ to take possession of the temple of God 
as opposed to the impotence of His foes: 1. The au- 
thority ; a. His theocratic authority; 5. His personal 
divine-human authority ; ¢. the authority which rose 
out of His actual Passion-conflict. 2. The impotence 
of His foes: a. as rejecters of the God-sent Baptist, 
forsaken of human justice; 6. as rejecters of Christ, 
forsaken of the Spirit ; ce. as enemies and murderers 
of Christ, forsaken of God in His government of the 
world.—The obedience of Christ as confronting the 
Jewish priesthood, an emblem of Christian faith con- 
fronting churchly office: 1. The Lord regards the office 
as under the condition of obedience to the revelation 
of God, because it issues from that revelation ; 2. He re- 
gards Himself as under the obligation to obey the reve- 
lation of God, because He is the consummation of 
it. Or, 1. In His suffering a question; 2. in His 
declining to answer; 3. in His willingness to subm1 

to officials, so long as their rejection is not complete 
—The heavenly prudence of the Lord in its triumph 
over the human wisdom of His enemies.—How the 
spirit of the New Covenant confronts the false repre- 
sentatives of the Old Covenant in God’s temple: 1, 
With the clear word of knowledge; 2. with the firm 
word of assurance; 3. with the sharp. word of judgment ; 
4, with the abundant word of life and of freedom. 

Srarke:— Nova Bibl. Tub.:—Zeal for God’s 
house and for its purity is sure to awaken enemies.— 
Conscience bears witness against the worst of men: 
they are their own accusers, judges, condemners.— 
OsIaNDER:—They who will not suffer the Church’s 
amendment in rule and discipline must fall—Can- 
STEIN :— When those in the teaching and ruling office 
are unfaithful to their calling, and God raises up 
others extraordinarily, the former take all pains te 
deny to the latter the power that God Himself has 
given them.—Hepinemr :—The good need prudence 
in their intercourse with cunning and wicked people, 
lest their simplicity and openness bring harm to them 
and their cause.—QUESNEL :—Miserable case when 
the men of light use their knowledge of the truth to 
oppose that truth. How many will not in religious 
matters be sincere, and reveal the truth, lest they be 
assaulted and tried !—Bibl. Wiri. :—The scorners of 
the truth, God will in the end count not worthy of © 
the truth they scorn; but, instead of it, will seng 
them strong delusions, that they should believe a lie, 
2 Thess. ii. 11, 12. 

Braune :—He might have appealed to many pro 
phets (yet not in the same sense as toJohn). They 
would then have said: But that was in a former age. He 
takes the latest example (of a prophetic vocatica) 





2. Ths Parable concerning the Counsel of the Sanhedrim against the Messiah, Ou, XII. 1-12 
Carallels: Matt, xxi. 33-46; Luke xx. 9-17.) 


| And he began to speak’ unto them by parables. 


A certain man planted a vineyara 


and set an hedge about 7, and digged a place for the wine-fat, and built a tower, ane 
3 let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far country. And at the season he sent te, 


CHAP. XII. 1-12. i” 
i ees 
the husbardmen a servant, that he might receive from the husbandmen of the Srzit of 
the vineyard. And? they caught Avm, and beat him, and sent him away empty 
And again he sent unto them another servant: and at him they cast stones,? and 
wounded im in the head, and sent him away shamefully handled. And again‘ he sen. 
another; and him they killed, and many others; beating some, and killing some 
Having yet therefore one son, his well-beloved, he sent him also last urito them, saying 
They will reverence my son. But those husbandmen said among themselves, This is 
the heir; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be ours. And they took him, 
and killed hem, and cast him out of the vineyard. What shall therefore the lord of the 
vineyard do? He will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard 
unto others. And have ye not read this scripture: The stone which the builders re- 
jected is become the head of the corner: This was the Lord’s doing [from the Lord], 
and it is marvellous in our eyes? And they sought to lay hold on him, but feared the 
people; for they knew that he had spoken the parable against them: and they left 
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him, and went their way. 


1 Ver. 1.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer] read AaActy instead of Aéyevy, following B., SESE A., (Syriac, Vulgate]. 


2 Ver. 3.—Lachmann, Tischendorf read xai, after B., D., 


L., A. Meyer: from Matt. xxi. 35. 


* Ver. 4.—The reading of B., D., L., [A., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer,] xaxewov éxeparaiwoay kat Hriunoav, does 


not seem thorough enough, as opposed to the climax supported by Cod. A. and others, 


viz., beating and sending empty— 


wounding in the head and sending home shamefully handled. 


4 Ver. 5.—Codd. B., C., D., L., A. omit mad. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ree the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. 
~—Mark relates only the second of the three parables, 
which Christ, according to Matthew, connected with 
His rejection of the commission of the Sanhedrim, 
for the purpose of indicating to them what He await- 
ed at their hands, and how they, as the murderers of 
the Messiah, should be subjected to the punishment 
of losing the Messianic kingdom. It is the very par- 
able in which they are made to appear as the mur- 
derers of the Messiah in connection with the perse- 
cutors of the prophets. In the first verse, we obtain 
a hint from Mark that Jesus delivered several para- 
bles (év mapaBodais Aéyew) before His opponents. 
Mark is, further, more exact than Matthew in the 
climax of the messages sent by the lord of the vine- 
yard. According to him, the first servant is beaten 
upon the back, and sent empty away; the second is 
wounded in the head, insulted, and sent away covered 
with disgrace; the third is killed. This triple fate is 
then met by many others. In consequence of this 
conduct the lord of the vineyard despatches his son ; 
and of him Mark observes that he was the only son. 
From Matthew we learn that servants were twice 
sent,—on the first occasion in smaller, on the second, 
in greater numbers; and their fate is to be beaten, 
killed, stoned. Luke records only an increased abuse 
of the several servants despatched. The actual 
ground-thought is in each case the same: repeated 
messages, increased injuries, and, as a consequence, 
augmented hardening of heart and rebellion. Then 
we have the opposition between the sending of the 
servants and the sending of the son,—between the 
generous hope of the lord, that pious fear and re- 
morse would be manifested, and the flagitious design 
respecting the inheritance on the part of the vine- 
dressers. Christ, according to Matthew, makes His 
enemies pronounce judgment, and declare what would 
be the dealing of that lord with his servants; accord- 
ing to Mark, the condemnation is expressed by Christ 
Himself. The passage from the Psalms, Mark quotes 
in conclusion, as does Luke; the citation from Isaiah, 
introduced by Matthew, is not here given. And fur- 
cher the p} yévorro, spoken by the opponents in 


|Luke xx. 16, is wanting. Graphic narrative and a 
freshness of delineation are the characteristics of 
Mark in this passage, as in others. 

Ver, 2. Of the fruit.—The stipulated portion 
of the product. For the agreement of Matthew 
Woe Mark in this passage, consult Mote on Mai- 
thew, 

Ver. 4. And again he sent.—We admit, there 
is undoubtedly a kind of periodic succession in the 
missions hinted at; but this is not to be settled in 
an external, petty way, of which an example is pre- 
sented in Meyer.—At him they cast stones.— 
*ExepeAalwoav is to be explained in accordance with 
the difference between it and the simple @e:pay. 
Beating with sticks upon the back, casting stones at 
the head, marked the first gradation, to which the 
second pair corresponded,—being sent away empty, 
shamefully disfigured. As this word, in other collo- 
cations, means simply to recapitulate, to relate sum- 
marily, we must interpret here according to the con 
text. Meyer says, Mark has confounded kedadaidw 
with redarifw. But the latter would have been too 
strong; and it is possible that the verb before us 
might have recommended itself to him as capable of 
bearing two senses, and this double-force we have 
endeavored to indicate. Wakefield’s interpretation, 
“‘They made short work of him,” is too one-sided. 

Ver. 9. Killed him and cast him out.—The 
order is reversed in Matthew and Luke. Grotius 
and De Wette make it a hysteron-proteron. Meyer 
says, it is only another description. 

He will come and will.—Kuinoel, following 
Vatablus, makes this the reply of the Pharisees in 
Matt. xxi. 24. It is. plain that Mark gives a more 
brief account of the matter. The Lord spoke the 
judgment which His parable forced from the lips of 
His enemies. See Note on Matthew. 

Ver. 12. For they knew that He ha 
spoken against them.—Meyer would make these 
words, as well as in Luke, apply to the people and 
not to the members of the Sanhedrim. He intends 
this explanation to account for the apparent want of 
the proper succession in words. According to soma 
commentators, these words should follow kparjicat. 
But the order presents no difficulty at all. They 
would have seized Christ at once very willingly, and 
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yet they ventured not, etc. This is only a reflection; 
and our words present the key, the concluding ex- 
planation. Their common purpose, to put the Mes- 
siah to death upon the first favorable occasion, rose 
in these and similar moments of exasperation to such 
a pitch, that they would have gladly seized Him on 
the spot, and killed Him, if they had only dared to 
do so, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Upon the import of the parable, see the re- 
marks upon the passage in Jfatthew. The planting 
of the vineyard is to be looked upon as the promise 
and the law, or generally as the covenant-word in its 
identity with believing hearts. The hedge is not the 
law in itself, but is to be interpreted as being that 
external institution by which Israel was separated 
from the other nations (Eph. ii. 14); the wine-press, 
or tank, considered in connection with the altar of 
sacrifice and the martyrdom of the prophets, indicates 
the inner side of the congregation; and hence we 
are led to consider the tower, typifying civil order, 
-aw, and protection, as the opposite of the wine-press. 
The wine-fat is. sunk into the earth and hidden; the 
tower rises on high, apparent to every eye, the sign 
of the vineyard. 

2. We must remark, further, that we have here 
pictured the gradual augmentation of selfishness, of 
hostility to, and revolt from, the Lord, on the; part 
of the theocratic servants and vassals of God, This 
representation presents at the same time a type of the 
climax of injuries inflicted upon the prophets, and 
above all, of the climax of the Lord’s magnanimity, 
as opposed to the disgraceful conduct of the servants. 
The struggle of divine grace with the obdurate unbe- 
lief of the administrators of His plan of merey divides 
into two periods: 1. The period of long-suffering ; 
and 2. the period of judgment. The first era has 
two chief periods: a, The Establishment, }. the Mis- 
sions ; which we may divide into, 1. The missions of 
servants, rising by a threefold climax; 2. the mission 
of the Son, in which, again, three points present 
themselves; A. The wicked proposal; B. the murder 
of the Son; and C. the casting of his corpse forth 
out of the vineyard. But, in the same manner, are 
three points to be observed in the Judgment: 1. 
The destruction of the evil-doers; 2. the entrusting 
of the vineyard to others; and 8, a donation of the 
vineyard to others, instead of a relation of vassalage. 

3. The nature of the theocracy.—On the one 
side, it had a political, national end; on the other, a 
religious: and therefore the lord demands not all 
the fruit, but only a portion. The transformation of 
the theocracy into hierarchy: 1. The servants of God 
begin by converting His vineyard, which, under the 
condition of feudal service, He had let out to them, 
into a private possession. 2. They treat the prophets 
and reformers, who desire to. call their condition of 
pependence back to their recollection, as enemies, 
and so treat mediately the Lord as an enemy. 3, 
They killed the son and heir, not in ignorance, but 
knowing him to be the heir, and actually because he 
was the heir: so evil-disposed were they. 

4, The prospect, which the Lord presented, of 
the vineyard being handed over to. strangers, to the 
Gentiles, must have exasperated the Sanhedrim. al- 
moet more than the proclamation of their own down- 


6. The. parable before us is. illustrated, and ex- 








panded by the parables which Matthew makes pre 
cede and follow. If we examine the idea of this 
parable, we shall find that the germs of the two otlea 
parables are contained in the one before us. 

6. Christ the beloved, the only Son, that is, the 
only-begotten Son of God; Christ, the last sent, is a 
mark of the revelation being perfected; Christ, the 
corner-stone, indicates the perfected Redeemer and 
Head of the Church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the foregoing Reflections, and the Oom-nen- 
tary on Matthew.—The mournful, historical fact, 
that the administrators of the sacred things of God 
fail so often, to attain salvation; or, the nzght side of 
the priesthood.—The history of the priestly office under 
the old economy, a perpetual symbol of warning to 
the priestly (ministerial) office under the new.—The 
contest which the Lord, from the remotest ages, has 
been engaged. in with the unfaithful servants of His 
word and His. grace.—The immemorial contrast be- 
tween unfaithful officers of God and faithful messen- 
gers from God.—How the gracious generosity of God 
strives with the obdurate unbelief of men up to the 
moment of final decision.—The final purpose of God 
(They will reverence My Son), and the last purpose 
of the rebellious. servants (This is the heir; come, 
let us kill him, etc.).—The Lord in heaven is willing 
rather to have the appearance of folly in sending His 
Son, than that His grace should not be revealed to: 
the uttermost.—Grace in highest glory appearing 
alone, to the apparent neglect of wisdom, justice, 
and omnipotence, and yet, at that very moment, 
uniting in itself all the attributes of wisdom, justice, 
and omnipotence.— How all the perfections of God 
are comprelended in the glory of His grace: 1. By 
seeming to vanish in it; 2. by again appearing, 
glorified in it.—The last point by which God’s grace 
seeks to obtain a hold, is pious fear in men.—Final- 
ly: Christ the last mission of God’s grace to man- 
kind, John iii. 16; Heb. x. 26,27; xii. 18.—The 
contradiction in the words, This is the heir, let us. 
kill him; or, the remnant of faith in unbelief, mak- 
ing unbelief damning.—To the exercise of long-suf- 
fering succeeds that of judgment.—The heir and the 
inheritance cannot be separated.—The murder of the 
heir converted into the glorification of the inheritance. 
—The parabolical statement of Christ’s glorification, 
a supplement to the parable of His rejection.—The 
determination of God as. to the wicked counsel of the 
opponents of Christ; 1. Their counsel allowed; 2 
defeated; 3. turned to the service of God’s design. 
—The theocracy as. a building of God: 1. A com- 
pleted building; 2. a preparation for a second build. 
ing.—Christ, the great miracle of God.—The enmity 
manifested towards the Lord’s word, enmity shown, 
to the dazzling brightness. with which the picture of 
His. enemies; was. drawn.—The wicked shudder before 
the picture of their own life.—The impotency of Je- 
sus’ foes.—Jesus’ address before the people; or, the 
fault of the priests, and the “ault of the laity: 1. Dif 
ference; 2.. connection, 

Hepincer:—God spares neither labor nor ex- 
pense in sustaining and extending His. Church.—Be, 
fruitful in good works.—The fate of the servants: 
sent into God’s vineyard.—OsianpER:—The more: 
frequently the obdurate are called to repent, the 
more insane and senseless is the position assumed by: 
them.—The riches of the goodness and long suffering 


CHAP. XII. 13-17. 


of God in sending faithful servants, who are zealous 
‘to the very death for His house.—The witnesses of 
the truth.—O that the pious would stir one another 
up to goodness with the same industry that the god- 
‘ess excite one another to wickedness !—Cansrnin: 
—Sin is very frightful: if ceases not where it has 
begun ; one sin springs from another.—QuEsNEL :— 
So many deadly sins, so many murderous acts against 
Jesus Christ.—CansrEn :—The enemies of the truth 
ean, no doubt, in some manner say such in itself is 
truth; yet their answer proceeds not from truth, be- 
cause their hearts are not temples of truth.—Wova 
Bibl. Tub.:—God and His grace are bound to no 
people.—What the proud generation of Satan rejects, 
laughs to scorn, tramples under foot, that God raises 
in defiance of it, to the glory of Himself.—The 
world, despite its efforts, cannot execute its malice 
and wickedness sooner than God, from hidden rea- 
8Gns, permits. 

Lisco:—That the only Son is sent, and sent the 
last, magnifies both the love of the Lord and the 
offence of the servants.—Braune :—Official sins: 
The wine-press is the ministerial office, which should 
express the letters, the peel covering the divine word, 
which should expound the divine word, the fruit of 
the vine, and make wine from it to refresh the heart. 
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(Let it be remarked that this interpretation is not 
sufficient ; comp. Doctrinal Reflection, 1.) Isa. v. 1 
2. Fates of prophets: Micaiah was scourged (* 
Kings xxii. 24), and also Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvil. 15) 
Isaiah, Amos, and others were killed (1 Kings xviii 
13); Zechariah was stoned (2 Chron. xxiv. 21); and 
we find in Nehemiah (ix. 26) that the prophets of 
God had been slain: Acts vii. 52; Heb. xi. 36-38. 
—The judgment of Jesus in the Pharisees’ mouth 
(The Lord will come, etc.), the first note of the fear 
ful cry, His blood be on us, and on our children 
(Matt. xxvii. 25),—The world’s salvation is, never 
theless, triumphant. From the Jews it passed to the 
Gentiles, from the benighted east to the clear west, 
from the enervated south to mighty north; and when 
yet farther ?—Still God’s kingdom remains.—They 
raged, but a hook had been put into their nose, and 
a bridle into their lips (Isa, xxxvii. 29). 

ScCHLEIERMACHER :—Truth we owe to men, yet we 
are ourselves bound by it according to our ability.— 
In every circumstance we must let love point out 
how we can render the best service to the truth in 
dealing with each individual—Brizcer :—Let us go 
forth, therefore, unto Him, etc.: Heb. xiii. 13 (refer. 
ring to the heir being cast out of the vineyard); Isa, 
xxviii. 16. 


3. The Cunning Attack of the Pharisees and Herodians, and their Defeat Vurs, 18-17. 
(Parallels: Matt. xxii. 15-22; Luke xx. 20-24.) 


him in his words. 


that thou art true, and carest for no man: 
teachest the way of God in truth: Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar, or not? Shall 


And they send unto him certain of the Pharisees aud of the Herodians, to catch 
And when they were come,’ they say unto him, Master, we know 


for thou regardest not the person of men, but 


we give, or shall we not give? But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them, 


Cesar’s. 


17 


Why tempt ye me? bring me a penny, that I may see %. 
he saith unto them, Whose 7s this image and superscription ? 
And Jesus answering, said unto them, Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s,? and to God the things that are God’s. 


And they brought 7. And 
And they said unto him, 


And they marvelled at him. 


1 Ver. 14.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, after B., C., L., A., read at ot éA@évres instead of ot 58 €AOduTeEs. 
2 Ver. 17.—Lachmann, after A., D., reads amdédote ta Kaicapos Kaicapt; Tischendorf and Meyer, after B., C., Luy 


Syriac, read ra Kaicapos anddore Kaicapt. 
EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Comp. the parallels in Matthew and Iuke.—The 
turning-point here is the ironical acknowledgment 
of Jesus’ Messianic dignity on the part of the 
Jewish rulers, after that they, in their attempt 
to overcome Jesus by the assertion of their 
authority in the presence of the people, had been 
covered with shame. It forms, consequently, the 
second section of our Lord’s strife in the temple on 
the Tuesday of the Passion Week. In this history 
of the temptation, the object of which was to entan- 
gle the Lord, two chief attacks are specialized by 
Mark: the attack made by the Pharisees in connec- 
jon with the Herodians, or the history of the tribute- 
penny; and the attack of the Sadducees. In the 
latter, however, the question of the scribes leaves no 
longer an impression of malicious temptation, but 
draws the transactions to a close with an example of 
the triumph of Christ over many minds among the 
scribes and Pharisees. It is, nevertheless, the same 





history, written more from the bright side, while 
Matthew pictures it from the darker side. This indi- 
vidual was better than his party who had despatched 
him to tempt Christ: he made no concealment of the 
effect which the wisdom of Christ made upon him. 
This history is allowed by Luke to pass unnoticed. 
The cunning shown in the temptation now under 
consideration, is distinctly emphasized by each of 
the three Evangelists, Matthew and Mark giving the 
additional fact of the union between the Pharisees 
and Herodians to effect their ends. Matthew states 
that those who were sent were disciples of the Phari- 
sees, and consequently young persons; from Luke 
it appears they were worldlings, who could only feign 
seruples of conscience. At the outset, the lively ad- 
dition characterizes Mark, ‘Shall we give, or shall 
we not give?” The rest of the narrative is quickly 
sketched, and remarkably graphic. In the eonclu- 
sion he is shorter than Matthew and Luke. 

Ver. 13. And they send unto Him.—Thow 
mentioned in the preceding section, the Sanhedrim, 
are intended. But Matthew represents wth proprie 
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ty the Pharisees as the most active in the transac- 
tion. —To catch Him.—’Aypevesy refers primarily to 
she chase. 

Ver. 15, Shall we give ?—Important applica- 
tion of the question to their conduct. They appear, 
moreover, anxious to place the negation in His 
mouth. 

Ver. 17. The things that are Ceesar’s.—The 
order of the words in Mark is peculiar; the construc- 
tion is more cautious, and yet more lively—And 
they marvelled at Him.—The young aristocratic 
portion of the population of the capital had not, in 
its pride, expected such a blow from the Galilean 
Rabbi. Matthew informs us that they felt themselves 
overcome: in Mark this is implied. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See Matthew. 

2. The feigned alliance of hostile parties against 
Uhrist, a measure of the greatness of their hatred 
to Christ. Mark has already (ch. iii. 6) recorded the 
decision of the alliance. Compare the friendship of 
Pilate and Herod, as recorded in Luke. 

8. Students and young nobles are often caught in 
the dangerous currents of their day. They are often, 
through their warm, generous feelings, misled and 
deceived. 

4, Christ remains unmoved by the excitement ; 
and what was confused, becomes, by a reference to 
manifest right, disentangled. , 

5. The word of Christ undermined, further, the 
alliance between the two allied hostile parties. The 
Pharisees were not willing to give to the Emperor 
what belonged to him; the Herodians gave not to 
God what was God’s, not even in appearance. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the notes on Matthew.—Perfect rest and calm- 
ess is the perfect action and quickness of the spirit. 
- -The spiritual presence of Christ fills the present 
with the might of eternity.—How a stream of light 
from Christ can become a piercing lightning-flash.— 


and feeling of false freedom.—The majesty with 
which Christ investigates the rights of Cesar: 1. 
The free examination; 2. the just recognition; 3 
the holy reservation.—Christ and the young nobility 
of Jerusalem: 1. How little they knew; 2. how roy: 
ally He revealed Himself to them.—Students and ear 
nest youths often the unconscious and deceived tools 
of impure endeavors.—Divine simplicity and integrity 
always triumphant over human and devilish cunning. 
—Speak the truth without seeking to please or to in 
jure any one-—Amazement may form, particularly 
with youthful and deceived minds, the beginning of 
wisdom. 

SrarkeE:— Nova Bibl. Tub.:—The meanest 
kind of persecutors betake themselves to the secular 
authority.—Truth must frequently find that hypo- 
critical professors unite with worldlings against her. 
—Hepincer :—Every station has its rights. Fear 
God. Honor the king: 1 Pet. ii, 17.—Cansrzin :— 
The Pharisees flattered the Lord to destroy Him: 
He, however, put them to shame to bring them to 
salvation.— Braune :—Those who, from their knowl- 
edge, should have been the friends of truth, are the 
first in enmity against the King of truth. (Pharisees 
and Herodians.) No one should allow himself to be 
employed to vex others: this is especially the duty 
of young persons towards noble, venerable men.— 
They thought He had within Him the spark of vanity, 
and that He would destroy Himself in His zeal for 
God’s honor and His own personal dignity, which 
they presented in combination. So do men strive to 
entangle one another by praise.—See Braune’s ex- 
tract from CLaupius’ Asmus, p. 316. 

SCHLEIERMACHER :—It were a different case if ye 
had never received the money, if ye had perilled 
blood and life for independence; but if ye have su& 
fered the halter to be bound round your neck, and 
have not made any opposition, then bear the yoke.— 
Ye are giving your approval to the external regula- 
tions under which ye are living, as is sufficiently evi- 
dent from your use of the money.—(God, what is 
God’s.) He would remind them that they had other 
wealth, and were in undisturbed possession of the 
same.—They should distinguish between the tribu- 
tary condition and the spiritual.—Gossnrr :—Out of 
hypocrisy they state the truth, in order to overthrow 





Hypocrisy, the original sin of an impure patriotism , the truth. 


4, The Attack of the Sadducees, and their Overthrow. Vurs. 18-2'7. 
(Parallels: Matt. xxii. 23-33; Luke xx. 27-40.) 


18. 


‘Chen come unto him the Sadducees, which say there is no resurrection; and they 


19 asked him, saying, Master, Moses wrote unto us, If a man’s brother die, and leave hes? 
wife behind him, and leave no children, that his brother should take his wife, and raise 


20 up seed unto his brother, 
21 and dying left no seed. 
22 and the third likewise. 
23 man died also. 


Now there were seven? brethren: and the first took a wife, 
And the second:took her, and died, neither left he* any seed 
And the seven had her, and left no seed :* last of all the wo 
In the resurrection therefore, when they shall rise, whose wife shak 
24 she he of them? for the seven had her to wife. 


And Jesus answering, said unto them, 


Do ye not therefore err, because ye know not the scriptures, neither the power of God? 
25 For when they shall rise® from the dead, they neither marry, nor are given in marriage; 


26 but are as the angels which are in heaven. 


And as touching the dead, that they rise; 


have ye not read in the book of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, J 


yo 
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27 am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? Ue is not 
the God of the dead, but the God® of the living: ye therefore do greatly err. 


U Ver. 19.—The avrod after yuvaika is omitted by B., C., L., A., Meyer.] 

[? Ver. 20.—After érrd, Elzevir and Fritzsche have ovr; it is not found in A., B., C., E., F., L.] 

[® Ver. 21.—Instead of cai ovde ards apjxe, B., C., L., Tischendorf read wy cataAurov.] 

4 Ver. 22.—The reading, kai ol éwra otk adjxav omépua, (omitting éAaBov avrhv and the second xat,] is strongly oom 
ported by B., C., L., A., (Tischendorf]; but the demands of the context go to strengthen the Codd. which give the o{hex 
reading. That no seed was left by the seven, is in and for itself of no importance; it is merely the occasion of the seven 


taking the same woman to wife. 


5 Ver. 23.—Orav avacradot is omitted by B., C., L., A. Lachmann puts it in parenthesis; Cod. A., &c., support z) 
und the consideration, that its omission is easier to account for than its insertion, is an additional argument in favor o 


this reading. 


§ Ver. 27.—@cés is wanting with ¢ivrwv in A., B., C., D., 


tueis ovr, after B., C., L., A.] 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


See Matthew, and the parallel in Luke.—In this 
section, Mark’s individuality appears only in the 
more pictorial description of the seven successive 
marriages ; in special supplemental strokes; in the 
more positive tracing of the error of the Sadducees 
up to a want of knowledge of the Scriptures and to 
unbelief; and in the final statement, Ye therefore 
do greatly err. While the immediate effect of 
Christ’s word is not presented till the Evangelist 
comes to relate the next history. 

' Ver. 28. When they shall rise.—The imme- 
diate, special reference is to the seven. Perhaps 
doubt is also expressed. 

Ver. 26. How in the bush; that is to say, in 
the appropriate passage, where the thorn-bush is 
spoken of—which ye will find something of a thorn- 
bush, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Comp. Matthew, and the conclusion of the 
Apostles’ Creed, Resurrection of the body, etc. John 
v.; 1 Cor. xv.; 2 Cor. v.; Dan. xii., ete. Comp. 
the doctrine of the Scripture on the Resurrection, as 
unfolded in the works upon Biblical Theology, and 
the teaching of the Church as given in works on 
Dogmatics; the hopes of immortality cherished by 
the nations, recorded in histories of religion. Comp. 
the proofs of an immortality. The writings bearing 
on the topic from Prato’s Phedo down. 

2. Unbelief has always two springs: 1. The want 
of historic faith (Ye know not the Scriptures); 2. 
the want of personal faith (Ye know not the power 
of God). 

8. Belief in immortality and belief in angels, or 
a world of spirits, are most intimately united: so 
also the respectively opposed elements of unbelief. 

4, Unbelief is, on the one hand, united with rude 
sensuality (‘‘ marrying” in that world too); and, on 
the other, with a wild phantasy (indulging in phan- 
tasies upon the future state), and a carnal view of 
the uniformity obtaining throughout God’s universe 
(tout comme chez nous). 

5. Unbelief, which attacks one part of the truth, 
understands nothing of that part upon which it in- 
tends to support itself in attacking. 

6. They tempted the Lord to the abandonment 
of the doctrine of the resurrection, or to the retaining 
of it, coupled with polygamy in the future as its con- 
sequence. They supposed, He must either state an 
absurdity, or be struck dumb by their supposed de- 
ductio ad absurdum. But they had political designs 
in addition. Comp. Matthew. They intended that, 
1v a denial of the resurrection, He should deny His 


Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf. (Tischendorf omita 


work, or should present Himself as an enthusiast. 
and yield up to the profane world the secret of His 
hope. Christ sent the especially “wise” home as 
the especially ‘‘ foolish.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Comp. Jfatthew.—The Sadducees constitute the 
historical counter-picture to the Pharisees.—The Sad- 
ducees, the deniers of immortality, are immortal._— 
They invented an improbable, indecent tale to deny 
a most trustworthy and glorious reality.—They find 
in the Bible a thorny bush indeed, but not the burn- 
ing bush.—The sentimental expectations of a bodily 
sight and possession are not tenable: 1. Too great 
for the reason; 2. for faith too little; 3. for both 
preposterous.—The external revelation is not in itself 
weak through too strong faith, but through credulity 
springing from too little faith, which believes, 1. 
Many things, but not much; 2. the extraordinary, 
but not the miraculous; 3. the spectral, but not the 
spiritual; 4. the earthly in heavenly hue and dress, 
but not the heavenly as the glorification of the 
earthly.—The Sadducees and their faith: I. How 
they attack faith (while they propound the most im- 
probable views), either, 1. with an improper explana- 
tion of Scripture and of the law, 2. with an improper 
picture of life, and 8. with an improper view of the 
world; or, 1. with improper reasoning, 2. with im- 
proper wit. II. How faith replies: with, 1. a deeper 
exposition of Scripture, 2. higher pictures of life, 2. 
a holier contemplation of the world in the light of 
God.—They say, our unbelief comes from our know- 
ing: He says, it comes from your not knowing.— 
The belief in the angels makes the belief in the res- 
urrection a necessity.x—One truth of faith explains 
and strengthens another.—Unbelief in immortality a 
radical error: 1. A positive confusion; 2. a positive 
mistake. 

QuESNEL :—The devil gives the Christian no rest. 
If one temptation does not entangle, another is tried ; 
hence watchfulness is essential-—Hepinerr :—Pre- 
formed opinions constitute a hindrance to the truth. 
—Oh that there were none among Christians whc 
doubt the resurrection! If they venture not to ac- 
knowledge their doubt, they manifest nevertheless by 
their deeds that they believe in no other life—The 
thoughts of carnal men regarding the heavenly life 
are carnal and disreputable-—Canstx1n :—Christiang 
must stir themselves up, in thinking of the eterna] 
life, to separate themselves ever more and more from 
the lusts of the body and fleshly-mindedness. 

Braune:—It was the extreme fleshly-minded 
(the Sadducees) who could not comprehend the reaii- 
ty and truth of the spiritual world.—The Gospel of 
the Risen One has brought forward more clearly for 
the spirit of man the kingdom of God and the hope 
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of resurrection, of which we have frequent relations 
in the Acts of the Apostles, where the Sadducees 
repeatedly appear as foes.—The Saviour unites the 
Scriptures and the power of God. Hence comes Au- 
gustine’s statement, The more we see of the Scrip- 
ture, the more we die to the world; the more we 
live to the world, the less we see.—‘' Reason digs 
beside (Scripture), Frivolity stalks by, and Pride 
flies away over” (tinzendort). Many of the Rabbis 
dreamed of marriages according to passages in the 
prophets, as Isa. lxv. 20, 23, where we read of a new 
heaven and a new earth; and this was not once 
deemed base by the Pharisees.—Of marriage, accord- 
ingly, that alone remains which was spiritual, just as 
eex in regard to physical distinctions is lost, and that 





alone remains which had spiritually been developed 
for the distinction between sexes, consisting in the 
development of what relates to spirit, and in that 
which lays hold of the mind’s most inner nature, 
continues undoubtedly for ever.—Death breaks all 
bands, but destroys not existence. 

BrizGEerR :—He who has not in varieve ways ex- 
perienced that God is the Living One, cannot from 
the heart believe in any resurrection. Is God called 
the God of Abraham ? much more must He be called 
the God of Jesus Christ, John v. 29; 1 Cor. xv. 19; 
Rom. xiv. 8. 

Gossner :—One sort of evil men after another 
come to Jesus to trouble Him, to tempt Him, instead 
of seeking their salvation from Him. 


8. The Scribe, first tempting, then half won. Vurs. 28-84. 
(Parallels: Matt. xxii. 34-40; Luke xx. 39.) 


28 And one of the scribes came, and having heard them reasoning together, and per 
ceiving! that he had answered them well, asked him, Which is the first commandment 
of all? And Jesus answered him, The first of all the commandments ¢s,” Hear, O Israel ; 
The Lord our God is one Lord: And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,’ and with all thy strength. This 2s 
the first commandment.? And the second 7s like, namely this,° Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself: there is none other commandment greater than these. And the 
scribe said unto him, Well, Master, thou hast said the truth: for there is one God;® and 
there is none other but he: And to love him with all the heart, and with all the under 


standing, and with all the soul,’ and with all the strength, and to love Azs neighbour as 


29 
30 


31 
32 


33 


34 


himself, is more than all whole burnt-offerings and _ sacrifices. 


And when Jesus saw 


that he answered discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God. And no man after that durst ask him any question. 


t Ver. 28.—Lachmann reads idéy for eidas, after C., D., L.J 
Ver. 29.—Many variations. Tischendorf, adopting B., 


év7oAy, after A. and Minusculi. 


L., A., reads éti mpdirn éotiv; Griesbach, ore mpurn marres 


(® Ver. 30.—Tischendorf, following D. and some Minusculi and Versions, omits cai é§ Ans THs Stavoiss.] 


4 Ver. 30.—Avrn mparn évroAy omitted by Tischendorf, following B., E., 


L., 4.; retained by A., D., &c. 


5 Ver. 31.—Tischendorf reads simply Sevrépa atityn, and so B., L., A.; this means, “this is the second in importance.” 


Lachmann, and the majority of the MSS., retain ouota abr7. 
[(® Ver. 32.—The best MSS. omit @eds after éorv. J 


[7 Ver. 33.—Tischendorf, following B., L., A., omits cai é& OAys THs Wuxfs. Meyer defends the reading.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Comp. Matthew.—The peculiarities of Mark: 
Matthew causes the tempting Pharisees, who were 
for the moment influenced by friendly feelings to- 
wards the Lord because He had put the Sadducees 
to silence, to advance; while Mark brings forward 
into the light their representative, a well-meaning 
scribe, whom Matthew designates more specifically 
as a lawyer. Matthew emphasizes the temptation, 
Mark the questioning ; and, in addition, the transac- 
tion is clothed in a much richer form than in the 
Gospel by Matthew. The statement of Jesus is first 
introduced, that the greatest commandment is to 
hear that God is one, as therefrom proceeds the unity 
of the commandment of love out of the unity or ab- 
solute simplicity of the entire inner life. To this 
succeeds the joyful assent of the scribe, and his well- 
nigh literal repetition of the Lord’s words, And, 
lastly, the recognition by Christ that he had an- 
swered discreetly; to which the declaration is ap- 
pended, that he was not far from the kingdom of 


God. The observation that the Jews dared not ques- 
tion further, forms the conclusion of this section in 
Mark. Luke appends this remark to the question 
of the Sadducees, Matthew to the counter-question 
of Christ. Considering the meaning, these three 
narratives form but one whole. For, after the Sad- 
ducees had been defeated, the hope to overcome 
Him was already destroyed. The temptation here 
narrated was only an ambiguous after-game, prob- 
ably half devoted to the attempt of inducing Christ 
to allow Himself, in spite of all, to be won over as a 
partisan to the party of the Pharisees. But when 
Jesus had put His counter-question, to which no re- 
ply could be given, the mouths of His opponents 
were finally closed. Upon the allegation of Meyer, 
that a difference exists between Mark and Matthew, 
comp. Note to Matthew’s account. 

Ver. 28. The first commandment of all.— 
The first, and that in the sense of the chief impor. 
tance. See Note upon Malihew. ‘The Jews enu- 
merated six hundred and thirteen ordinances; three 
hundred and sixty-five prohibitions, according to the 
days of the year; two nundred and twenty-eight 


: 
: 
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commandments, according to the parts of the body. 
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Ver. 34. Discreetly, vouveyas: with knowledgs 


The Pharisees distinguished between lesser and great- | and understanding.—Attic, vouvexdvtws ; the oppe- 


ar commandments.” Braune. 

Ver. 29. Hear, O Israel; The Lord: Deut. 
vi. 4, 5.—Jesus gives the introduction to the ten 
-ommandments as the first command itself, not m so 
‘ar as it forms one of the commandments, but in so 
ar as it is the principle of the commandments,— 
inding its full exposition in the words: And thou 
shalt love, ete. The inner idea of the introduction 
aas been explained already in Deuteronomy, from 
which the citation is drawn. Directly in opposition 
© this qualitative conception, the modern Jews 
eckon, according to their division, the words: Hear, 
) israel, ete., quantitatively, as the first .command- 
nent. Upon this division, as well as generally upon 
he various divisions of the decalogue, comp. Grrr- 
EN, Ueber die verschiedene EHintheilung des Deka- 
ogus, Hamburgh, 18388, p. 9 seg. ‘This principle of 
ll duties was termed specially, AR MP, or some- 
imes, after the initial word, 37); and the words 
vere usually recited daily, night and morning; see 
Vitrinca, Synagoga Judaica, 2, 3, 15; Buxtorr, 
Syn. 9.” Meyer. 

Ver. 30. With all thy heart.—The Hebrew 
ext has the three following specifications: with all 
hy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
trength (3873 , ® might which is at once the mani- 
esting of strength, and employing of strength; Ge- 
enius, robur, vehementia). Instead of the first word, 
eart, the Septuagint reads, didvoi; the second is 
f the same tenor; and the third it properly renders 
vvauis. Christ’s quotation, as given by Matthew, 
ollows the original text in the first and second 
vord, heart, soul; but substitutes, with a fulness of 
neaning, for the third, d:avoia, the moral might of 
onsciousness, of will. In Mark, the one word is 
xpressed by two, didvoia and icxds (=X). On 
he contrary, in Mark, the scribe divides the first 
onception (heart) into two, xapdia and ctyects; 
rhile the lawyer, in the narrative in Luke x. 27, 
vhere we have a similar, though not identical, inter- 
iew, speaks as Jesus here does. Only icxvs pre- 
edes Sidvora. From all this, it is evident that a 
reer mode of handling the Old Testament text pre- 
ailed in the apostolic circle; moreover, it is worthy 
f being noted that no Gospel contains the divapus 
f the Septuag nt. Whether the differences are only 
‘variations of the Greek tradition,” occasioned by 
he habit of quoting from memory, or different points 
f view, is doubtful. In any case, it is noteworthy 
hat the philosophizing Septuagint has explained 
apdia by didvoi; while, according to Matthew, 
hrist, spiritualizing ioxvs, gives its force as didvoia, 
hich is preceded by the heart and soul. Mark and 
uke exegetically unite didvoie and ioxts. The law- 
er, to indicate his legal stand-point, adds to xapdia, 
hich the Septuagint had converted into didvora, the 
bveots. Upon biblical psychology (upon which 
oos, Beck, and Delitzsch have written), comp. Wote 
pon Matthew. 

Ver. 33. With all thy understanding.—Signi- 
cation of the intelligence, as it develops into under- 
fanding. 

Burnt offerings and sacrifices.—Ps. li.; 1 
am. xv. 22; Hos. vi. 6. This very comparison 
roved that the lawyer was overcome by an emotion 
f courageous faith, the giving utterance to which 
ight have easily caused offence to his companions. 
; was in this situaticn a testimony. 


site, adpdves. 
DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See remarks upon Matthew.—From the unit? 
and spiritual harmony of God proceeds the essentia 
unity of His law in one principle—love. This prin 
ciple has already been brought into view in Deuter 
onomy. The true covenant-God, as the one God and 
the one Lord over hearts and in them,—this makea 
one life-experience, one life-motive, love. So appears 
the royal law as given by James (ch. ii, 8) and Paul 
(Rom, xiii. 10). Upon the element of temptation in 
this question, comp. Vote on Matthew. In the pas: 
sage before us, religion is declared to be the central, 
concentrated direction of the whole man, especially of 
his soul’s powers, to the one God. 

2. The man, in whose inward parts the law of 
God has been by love inscribed, loves at first from 
the heart, in the very core of his being; next, not 
withstanding the varying frames of his soul, in his 
soul likewise, in the disposition of his soul-life; and 
then in his practical intelligence or mode of thought, 
—in the practical resolutions and purposes of his life, 
with which all the powers of his life (as members 
and instruments of righteousness) enter into, and are 
spent in, the service of love. 

3. Braune:—These two commandments point 
to the two tables of the law. Upon the first are five 
laws, concerning God’s glory, God’s likeness, God’s 
name, God’s day, God’s representatives; upon the 
second, five concerning person and life, marriage and 
household peace, goods and chattels, honor and 
right, and the heart of man. The two tables are 
one; containing the commandments of one, insep- 
arable, heavenly law of love. 

4, To be rational (discreet), the Lord here calls, 
not to be far from the kingdom of God. The reason, 
ideally conceived, is the faculty of understanding or 
perceiving the divine in its ideas. This faculty per- 
ceives the idea of love in the law. Discretion and 
subtilty mark the contrast between the true and false 
use of reason. 

5. Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.— 
He who recognizes the law in its spiritual meaning, 
and in opposition to external forms and ceremonies 
(more than burnt-offerings and sacrifices), is on the 
road of the Spirit (rational in a moral sense), and on 
the way of return from self-righteousness and of 
turning back to self-knowledge, which conditions the 
entrance into the kingdom founded by Christ. Not 
far from, that is, near. What was still wanting was, 
the full surrender to his conviction, or the actual fol- 
lowing of Jesus. This transaction is, accordingly, 
a sign and presage of Christ’s victory in the centre 
of His enemy’s camp. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


See Matthew.—The three unities in religion, a 
type of the Trinity of the one God: 1. The one God; 
2. the one faith (giving heed to Christ’s word); 3. 
the one commandment.—The unity of God is not 
mere individuality, nor singleness, but chiefly, His 
being alone and His being one, to which the unity of 
man in the simplicity of the faith must correspond, 
—Man is really a unity in obedience, when his innet 
life, in the trinity of heart (feeling), of soul (the will) 
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and of reason or intelligence, is at one with itself and 
with God’s word.—Unity and trinity the secret of 
all spiritual life: 1. Of the highest life above us ; 
2. of the deepest life within us; 3. of the richest life 
around us.—In the true love of God and his neigh- 
bor, man would re-obtain his true self-love, and re- 
cover from his diseased self-love-—Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God; or, the tempter crans- 
formed into the disciple. Or a meaning-fraught 
word,—1. of recognition, 2. of warning, 8. of encour- 
agement.—Christ explained in the temple-court, in 
the circle of those who hated Him, the great law of 
love, as He upon the night of betrayal instituted the 
meal of Jove, and upon Golgotha overcame the curse 
of the entire world-hate, by His act, by His suffering, 
and by His sacrifice of love. 

CansTEIN :—Good men may be often so misled 
as to permit themselves to be employed against 
Christ: for such we must have compassion, pray for 
them, and endeavor to deliver them.—QuESNEL :— 
True religion consists in hearing, believing, and lov- 
ing.—As thou lovest thyself, so act with thy neigh- 
bor.—Herpineer:—Who can withstand the truth ? 
Where but a little good-will is found, it pierces 
through. But ah! how hard the hearts that strive 
against her!—OsranpEr :—External ceremonies are 
no doubt good; but where they are found without 
love, they are only a mantle covering secret sin, and 
will be rejected by God.—Bibl. Wirt. :—Courage, 
ye teachers and preachers! God moves the heart of 
many a one, who has not known the fact, in a ser- 
mon, so that he goes forth better than he came in.— 
He who recognizes the worth of love, and what it is, 
ys near the kingdom of God; but he who has ex- 
perienced love, is in it—Hrpzncrr :—Whosoever is, 
in the beginning, obedient and true to the divine lead- 
ings of grace, of him is there hope that he is won.— 
He who is near, is not therefore within the kingdom, 
Matt. vii. 18.—Cansrern :—Truth conquers.—QUEs- 
NEL :—A silence of contentedness and obedience is a 
wholesome silence; but that of rude ignorance and 
ebstinacy is a damning silence. 

Rixcer:—Upon the commandment of love to 
God and to our neighbor is all dependent; and yet 
God, on account of man’s lost state, could not leave 
all to be dependent on this alone, but had to reveal 
many other, special, explicit commandments, and 


6. The decisive Cownter-question put by the Lord to the Scribes. 








THE GOSPEL ACZORDING TO MARK. 


make us conscious of our captivity to sin by them 
Not till that institution (these laws) has fulfilled ita 
part, can we be brought by the grace of Christ under 
the law of the Spirit. 

Lisco :—All external sacrifices are only weak 
types of the one perfect sacrifice, the perfect surren- 
der of the heart to God.—With thy earnest mora, 
striving, thou art upon the way by which the king- 
dom of God may be reached; for thou recognizest 
the existence of true piety, and deceivest thyself not 
with an external righteousness by works. The ep- 
trance is by faith alone in the Saviour, who is the 
Way, John xiv. 6.—Grrracu:—Through a living 
acquaintance with God’s law, through heartfelt affee- 
tion for its chief commandment, love, man comes 
near to the kingdom; but to come znto the kingdom, 
he needs the knowledge of God, by which alone the 
conflict between pleasure in the law, and its constant 
transgression, can be stopped.—Braung:—God is 
one, says Paul, Gal. iii, 20, to prove that law and 
promise are eternally one. So, too, says the Lord 
here, in that He calls to His support the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of the law: Hear, Israel, etc. It is al- 
ways the heart upon which God first looks.—The 
second command is the proof of the first. ‘If 
a man say, I love God,” ete., 1 John iv. 20.—God 
says, No God beside Me; but man must say, Other 
men beside me.—On God’s account we are bound 
to love our neighbor as ourselves.—Thou shalt : it is 
accordingly no merit if thou do so; but it is sin if 
thou neglect. Thou shalt perfectly: It is not a por- 
tion which suffices. This must drive us to Him who 
fulfilled this law, and helps us to fulfil—The Master 
gives measured praise ; of beautiful views and fine dec- 
larations He never makes too much, but recognizes 
these in all relations in such a way as to encourage 
to progress.—Let each take heed, that in his case 
the separation between knowing and doing, between 
the acknowledgment of the faith and the work of 
faith, become not fixed, and ever grow more terrible. 

SCHLEIERMACHER :—See his Sermons, vol. iti. p. 
765 ff.—Brizeer:—To love God, who is the Love 
and the Life, is to live godly. But he who lives in 
and with God, or godly, loves also what God loves. 
—Love is the only self-sacrifice, and it is the only 
sacrifice that God wishes.—GossnER :—One God, one 
heart, one love. 


Vers. 85-37. 


(Parallels: Matt. xxii. 41-46; Luke xx. 41-44.) 


35 And Jesus answered and said, while he taught in the temple, How say the scriben 


36 that Christ is the son of David? 


For David himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord 


said’ to my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine euemies thy footstool. 
37 David therefore*® himself calleth him Lord; and whence is he then his son? And the 


common people heard him gladly. 


{) Ver. 36.—Some MSS. read A¢yeu (‘the Lord said’’) instead of elev; Meyer asserts that elev comes from Matthew 


tuke, and the cited passage in the Psalm.] 


{? Ver. 37.—The ody is wanting in B., D., L., A., Syriac, Tischendorf; bracketed by Lachmann.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


See Matthew, and the parallels in Lwke.—The | rogation put to the Pharisees. 


great counter-question which Jesus, after all the 


tempting questions of His enemies, addressed to the 
Pharisees, is brought forward by Matthew in all ita 
historic importance as the decisive, concluding inter- 
In Matthew, accord 
ingly, this question has the form of a discussion of 


CHAP. XII. 35-37. 
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rabbinical disputation ; and without doubt this is the 
original, historical form of the matter. Much of this 
external form has been rubbed away by Mark; yet 
he points out by the words, “Jesus answered,” that 
the statement contained a reply to some question 
already put, with a view to try the Lord. Conse- 
quently the last is referred to. In this way, the 
preceding discussion also gains a new illustration ; 
tor which, consult the explanation of this last temp- 
tation. Mark, in allowing the form of the disputation 
to pass unnoticed, causes Christ’s spiritual triumph 
to stand out all the more strongly to the view; just 
as he presented the preceding narrative likewise 
from its bright side. 

Ver. 35. While He taught in the temple. 
—The last address Christ made to the Pharisees was 
a word intended for the whole people; and this is 
in Mark’s mind the most weighty point: and from 
this view we see that His triumph, and the humbling 
of His enemies in the presence of the multitude, are 
implied as matters decided from the very outset. 

Ver. 87. And whence is He then his son? 
—This question was intended to say to the Pharisees 
especially, that the Son of David, or the Messiah, as 
David’s Lord, must, according to the Scriptures, be 
of divine dignity; while to the people especially it 
was intended to say, that He was not to be David’s 
son in the sense that He had been appointed, as they 
expected, to found an external Messianic kingdom, 
after the nature of David’s kingdom. But the one 
conception cannot be severed from the other.— 
He who brings ina divine kingdom must introduce 
une of a different nature from an earthly one: 
he who introduces one of another, higher nature, 
must introduce a divine.—Heard Him gladly.— 
Not merely in the common sense, but with special 
reference to His divine dignity as the Messiah, was it 
that they listened to Him. The people were in the 
best mood for doing, and were on the point of doing, 
homage to Him. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See Matthew and the foregoing remarks. 

2. In their last question, the Pharisees gave the 
Lord to understand that if God be only One, He 
(Jesus) could not be God’s Son, and desired in this 
way to force Him either to offend against monotheism, 
or to deny His own dignity. Christ, by His counter- 
question, lays down this proposition : Christ as David’s 
son, and at the same time David’s Lord, could not be 
man simply, though He is areal man. For David 
calls Him, not in a general way, his Lord; but Lord, 
the Lord, directly, and positively. At tho same time, 
Jesus reveals to them mediately, by means of Ps. cx., 
that His kingdom is not of the same nature as 
David’s, of a worldly character; that He should 
triumph over all His foes, and sit down upon the 
right hand of Majesty on high,—a declaration which 
comes distinctly and triumphantly forward in His 
trial before Caiaphas, ch. xiv. 62. See Hamann’s 
Golgotha, and Scheblimini. 

8. Matthew marks chiefly the conviction which 
the last counter-question of Christ produced, made 
apparent by the silence of His opponents: Mark 
brings into prominence this presage of His victory 
over the rulers of the people, and the perfect spiritual 
might by which Jesus subdued His enemies. Hence, 
Mark notes this was a moment when Christ needed 
but to move His finger, and the whole hierarchy was 














overthrown, the people lay at His feet. And this 
was indeed no mere Galilean triumphal entry, ix 
which a few individual friends from Bethany and 
Jerusalem were mingled; but it was the Jewish 
people, who were assembled for the Paschal! feast. fk 
was the intensified repetition of the scene in Galilee, 
of which John gives she account, ch. vi. But Jesua 
wished to rule over the spirit, and through this ruie 
establish a kingdom, The Israelitish authorities de 
nied Him homage, in suppressed rage, in demoniacal 
silence. He retired, accordingly, now, in His full, 
decisive spirit-conquest over them, in secrecy, after 
He had finished His spiritual judgment in denuncia- 
tions of woe, and in His decision regarding the gifts 
cast into the temple-treasury. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The people heard Him gladly. One of the many 
beautiful, solemn moments which Israel lost, deceived 
principally on this matter by its priesthood. (Simi- 
larly upon the days of palms. The general repentance 
after the Feast of Pentecost, Acts v. The great 
moment in the life of Paul, Acts xxii. 22. A similar 
one in the life of James, according to Hzexsippus, 
in Eusss. ii. 23.)—The mystery in the life of Jesus 
induces and allures unprejudiced minds to sink them- 
selves into its depths. 

SrarkE:—The Holy Scriptures contain very deep 
mysteries.—If a true Christian is to be formed out 
of a Pharisee, the knowledge of Christ in His hu- 
manity and divinity must spring up within that man. 
—QvuEsNEL :—It is only faith which is able to unloose 
these knots (7.e., unite divinity and humanity). 

Braunge :— What think ye of Christ? This 
question is the sum of the law and the Gospel. He 
had been questioned, first, as to the tribute, from 
political motives; then regarding marriage and the 
resurrection, because of philosophical views ; then con- 
cerning different commandments, on ethical grounds. 
He now asks the life-question of centuries (which 
springs from the centre of religion): Rom. ix. 5; 1 
Cor. xv. 25; Acts ii. 34; Heb. i. 13.—Had Moses 
been superior to Christ, then had the chief question 
been, What is the chief command of the law? Be- 
cause this is not the case, the question regarding the 
Saviour remains the chief and life-question. Accord- 
ing to Christ’s view of the case, however, that first 
query; conceived not according to the law, but 
according to the Gospel, belongs to this second. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—He does not say, If He is his 
son, how is He then his Lord? but reversed, If he 
himself names Him his Lord, how is He then his 
son? He consequently represents the first as the 
greater (and yet it is the latter which forms the con- 
cluding point, inasmuch as He wishes to call upon 
them to give up their conception of the Messiah 
for the Old Testament conception of Him, which His 
life had exemplified). 

Brircer:—The Pharisees having interrogated 
Him as to His power, He interrogates them as to Hia 
person (for they knew, it is properly remarked, that 
the people considered Him the Messiah).—It was now 
recognition or rejection, By this question Jesus 
wishes to lead them to decide.—The throne of God, 
at the right band of which the Anointed is to seat 
Himself, is the throne “high and lifted up,” spoken 
of by Isaiah, ch. vi.,—the heavenly throne, Ps. ix. 7; 
Ixviii, 18; xxix. 10, It is the symbol of His rule 
over heaven and earth, Ps. ciii. 19; Rev. iii, 12; 2 
Tim, ii. 12. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 





". The Lord's Public Admonition to beware of the Scribes. Vers. 88-40. 
(Parallels: Matt. xxiii.; Luke xx. 45-47.) 


38 


And he said unto them in his doctrine, Beware of the scribes, which love to go is 


39 long clothing, and love salutations in the market-places, And the chief seats in the syna 
40 gogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts; Which devour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence make long prayers: these shall receive greater damnation. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


See Matthew, and the parallels in Lwke.—Mark, 
like Luke, gives us, of the great denunciatory speech 
against the Pharisees and scribes which Matthew 
records, but a very brief warning against the scribes. 
And how exactly accordant with the intention of his 
Gospel! It was only the Jewish Christians, for whom 
Matthew wrote, who could at once, and at that time, 
be summoned to gaze upon the pharisaic Judaism in 
all the blackness of its sunken state; for young 
Gentile Christians, the great punitive speech was to a 
certain extent unintelligible, and was besides too 
strong food. Hence the picture of the scribes is 
briefly given in their three principal features: ambi- 
tion, avarice, and hypocritical external piety. The 
address is made up of the introductory word of warn- 
ing by the Lord against the Pharisees, and of the 
first woe denounced by Him against them. The ex- 
pression in Matthew, “‘ Do not ye after their works,” 
is here, ‘‘ Beware of them.” The religious enlarging 
of the garments, as Matthew relates it, is here briefly 
given in the going about in long clothing. The seek- 
ing of greetings precedes the desire for the chief 
seats in the synagogue, and the civic seats of honor; 
while the anxious listening for the salutation of Rabbi 
is passed over. With these chief seats at festivals 
is admirably united the devouring of widows’ houses, 
under pretence of long prayers, according to the first 
woe of Matthew. The address to the Pharisees, 
which we find in Matthew gradually passing into a 
direct, pointed attack, is here everywhere changed 
to the representation in the third person. Mark 
agrees almost verbally with Luke. 

Ver. 38. Which love, S<Advtwy.—Meyer: “* De- 
mand, claim.” But they did not first claim the walk- 
ing about in long robes: they actually did this; and 
that, too, with pleasure, consciousness, and delibera- 
tion. They loved this, had pleasure in this——In 


-long clothing.—-Gerlach: “ Because they imitated 


the priests, who were the nobles of the Jewish peo- 
pe But are not the priests themselves included ? 

raune: ‘‘ Because they imitated the venerable ma- 
trons.” Jewish Rabbis imitate women! The refer- 


.ence is undoubtedly to their wandering about the 
.6treets and public places with marks of distinction 


-pignificant of religiousness, in long robes of office 


and rank ; hence also in gowns and robes of various 
orders. 

Ver. 40. Which devour. —Grotius, Bengel, 
[Lachmann], and others, make a new sentence begin 
with of xarea@iovres. As administrators, guardians, 
representatives of unprotected widows (Theophylact) ; 
er also by embezzling the funds of the temple-founda- 
tions.—For the more lengthened denunciation, see 
Matthew. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See Matthew.—We have here three points ot 
contrast: 1. Public appearance,—the proud walk in 
long trailing garments (devotion), the love of greet- 
ings (frivolity), 2. Demeanor in society,—love of 
the chief ecclesiastical seat, and at the same time of 
the places of honor at banquets and festive enter- 
tainments. 3. Personal and secret conduct,—the 
appropriation of the goods of the poor, under the 
veil and pretence of long prayers, and of supplica- 
tions for the poor. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Matthew.—The scribes distinguished as the 
worst of the Pharisees.—The false scribes are consider- 
ed in three different ways, apart from the Scriptures :* 
1. Upon the streets ; 2. in business and at banquets ; 3. 
as the appropriators of inheritances in families, and by 
secret means.—The veil of hypocrisy is a transparent 
covering: 1. The covering, a. the long robes, 6. the long 
prayers ; 2. the transparency of the covering, a. the 
walking about to be seen, 6. the lust for the seats of 
honor, festive banquets, and unrighteous gain.—The 
hypocrite’s terrible picture: 1. His public appearance 
contradicts his secret conduct ; 2. his external import- 
ance, and desire to be important, is in contradiction 
to his internal emptiness and unworthiness:—The 
extent to which a hypocritical profession is carried, 
is the measure df approaching punishment.—Satan, 
who clothes himself as an angel of light, and plays 
the part of man’s friend, is the archetype of all 
hypocrisy. 

Starke :—As sinners are distinguished, so are 
their punishments.—The confession of sin mitigates 
the judgment ; to hide sin, under the pretence of God’s 
service, makes the judgment heavier and more ter 
rible, Prov. xxviii, 13. 

Bravne (upon the long clothing) :—Somewhat as 
formerly many clergymen were wont to seek especial 
dignity from the size of their wigs, and the monks 
from their cowls and rosaries.—Sr1er:—Satan was 
the first who exalted himself to be brought low (the 
opposite of Christ). 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—They used their piety only 
for external profit—Brizcer :—It is to be remarked, 
that Jesus pictures forth not individual scribes, but 
the whole sect. There were not wanting a few in 
whom better tendencies were to be found; see vers, 
28-34.—The warning has a twofold intention: first, 
we are not to allow ourselves to be deceived by them 
second, we are not to imitate their conduct. 


* (There is a play here upon words in the original. 
Schrifigelehrten ausserhalb der Schrift.—Ed.) 


CHAP. Xil. 41-44, 
a ne ee 
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8. The Widow's Mite, and our Lord’s view of the Piety and Good Works of the Jews. Vurs. 41-44, 


(Parallel : Luke xxi. 1-3.) 


4] 


42 into the treasury: and many that were rich cast in much. 


And Jesus’ sat over against the treasury, and beheld how the people cast money 


And there came a certain 


43 poor widow, and she threw in two mites, which make a farthing. And he called wnt 
hum his disciples, and saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, that this poor widow hath 
44 cast more in than all they which have cast? into the treasury: For all they did cast im 
of their abundance: but she of her want did cast in all that she had, even all her living. 


{* Ver. 41.-O "Incods wanting in B., L., A., Tischendorf, Meyer; bracketed by Lachmann. ] 
12 Ver. 48.—Lachmann, after A., B., D., Origen, reads éBadev tav BadAdvtwr. ] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See the parallel passages in Zuke.—This appa- 
rently trifling history is of inestimable importance. 
It shows how the Lord, in perfect quiet of spirit, can 
still seat Himself in the temple, after He had ended 
His great day’s work in it, namely, after the silence 
of the Sanhedrim regarding His person, in which its 
rejection of Him lay,—after He had opened His 
mouth, and pronounced the great denunciations, and 
with thege had, as theocratic King, whom the author- 
ities of Israel rejected, taken His departure from the 
temple. In this He seems like a deposed king, who 
seats Himself, as he leaves, on the lowest step of his 
palace, not to weep on account of his fall, but to 
bless the poor child of a palace-domestic; or like one 
excommunicated, who is able, under the new burden 
of its fanatical ban, to judge with the greatest mild- 
ness, and freedom from prejudice, that religious so- 
ciety which cast him out. It is the divine manifesta- 
tion of His freedom from all fanatic disposition and 
exasperation, with which He had fought through the 
great decisive epochs, made His denunciatory speech, 
and presented His great judgment-picture. In this 
sunlike clearness and purity, the old Catholic Chris- 
tians did not in general leave the heathen temples, 
and but few of the old Protestants the temples of 
Roman Catholicism. This eternally figurative im- 
port is gained by our passage in consequence of its 
position. In itself, however, it shows us, in a most 
instructive narrative and act of our Lord, how His eye 
—and how, consequently, God’s view, and the Spirit’s 
—rests upon the treasury of the Lord, and marks the 
act and manner in which we give. Luke has re- 
corded this circumstance likewise; but Mark pre- 
sents it more picturesquely and more fully. The 
Lord’s seating Himself opposite to the treasury, the 
statement of the worth of the mite, the summoning 
of the disciples to Himself, and the sublime elevation 
of tone characterizing the decision,—in all this we 
see plainly how important Mark deemed the history. 
It stands there to show that the Lord has His eye 
upon the offerings in His temple, and that, amid all 
the chaff of seeming religion, He finds out the noble 
grain of spirituality ard truth. 

Ver. 41. The treasury, yaopudAckiov.—The sa- 
crifice-fund is meant, which was distinguished from 
the proper temple-treasury, but yet, as belonging to 
it, was denoted by its name (JosEpHus, Ant. xix. 6, 
1). The Rabbis tell us that this treasury consisted 


of thirteen brazen chests (Mina , “ trumpets ;” 
rertainly not becaase the chests themselves were 





which the money was cast into the chests were wide 
at the top and narrow below). They stood in the 
outer court of the women. This offering-fund re- 
ceived also the voluntary gifts for the temple. 
Licurroor, Hor.: ‘Nine chests were for the ap- 
pointed temple-tribute, and for the sacrifice-tribute 
(that is, money-gifts, instead of the sacrifices) ; four 
chests for freewill-offerings, for woud, incense, tem- 
ple-decoration, and burnt-offerings.” Before the 
Passover, freewill-offerings, in addition to the temple- 
tax, were generally presented. No one, we may 
easily suppose, entered the temple without putting 
something in. This is also the custom in the syna- 
gogue. ‘The Church has taken-an example from this 
habit—Mlany that were rich cast in much.— 
They were not content to give only copper, which 
was the general offering, but presented silver. Or 
perhaps, gave in copper, because a large gift in tha 
metal was of greater bulk, and made more noise. 

Ver. 42. A certain poor widow.—She is sin- 
gled out from the whole crowd of donors.—Two 
mites, Acerréy. —The very smallest copper coin. 
Two made one Roman quadrans, which was equal to 
the fourth of an as: ten or sixteen ases were equal to 
a denarius, which is equivalent to about five gro- 
schen, four pfennigs Prussian money (64 pence, 
nearly). An as in Cicero’s time was worth nearly 
four pfennigs (or nearly a halfpenny) ; hence the 
quadrans would be one pfennig (one-tenth of a 
penny,) and the mite half a pfennig. She gave 
two; and Bengel remarks, she could have kept one. 
“The'rabbinic injunction, ‘Von ponat homo Aerrov 
in cistam. eleemosynarum,’ is of no force here, be- 
cause alms were not under consideration.” Meyer. 
Nevertheless, the inference drawn by Schéttgen ig 
by no means foreign; only it is probable this rab- 
binie habit became, at a later period, the matter of 
rabbinic legislation. 

Ver. 48. More in than all they.—That is, m 
proportion to her means, as the Lord Himself imme 
diately explains. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See Exegetical Note. 

2. Jesus, to a certain degree as stranger, or ov 
server of a religion now become foreign to Him, pre 
sents us with an ever-enduring example of the way 
in which one should, in the spirit of Christianity, 
look upon and judge all religious systems and asso 
ciations. Such was the conduct of Paul at Athens 
Acts. xvii. He found out the altar of the Unknowa 


trumpet-shaped, bat beeause the mouths through} God. 
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3. The last object on which our Lord’s eyes 
rested in the temple.—The widow’s mite. It is not 
said that the gifts of the others were worthless. 
Many possessed, no doubt, no worth (Matt. vi. 1); 
others, a greater or a lesser. The greatest value, 
however, attached itself to the widow’s mite, 

4, And how much interest may that mite, in the 
course of the entire history of the Church, have ac- 
rued ? 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Doctrinal Reflections,—The Lord’s sublime 
peace of soul in leaving the temple, where He had met 
no recognition.—The humble resting-place of the Lord 
at the temple-gate, after He had been refused the 
throne.—The backward glance of mildness which the 
Banished cast upon the Church system by which He 
had been banished.—Christ’s example teaches the 
heaven-wide distinction between goaly zeal and un- 
godly fanaticism.—The Lord’s eyes are upon all offer- 
ings.—The mite of the widow as a gift: 1. The small- 
est gift; 2. the largest gift—The freewill-offering of 
the heart, the real inner existence and life of the 
temple.—Christ observes with emotion the dying 
embers of the expiring fire of God in the temple.— 
The distinetion between the treasury of the Lord in 
the law-church and Gospel-church (there, chiefly in- 
tended for symbolic temple necessities; here, chiefly 
for the poor. See the lame beggar at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple, whom Peter heals).—The ancient 
estimable institution of Charch alms.—Christo in 
pauperibus. 


8. Jesus’ Departure from the Temple. 


cerning the Last Things. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 








SraRKE :—CansTEIN:—The Lord Jesus pays at 
tention, without doubt, to men’s alms; hence they 
should be willing to give, and take earnest heed how 
they give.—Bibl. Wirt. ;—Christians must willingiy 
posit in God’s treasury, and contribute to the sup 
port of God’s service—churches, schools, the poor, 
2 Cor. ix. 7.—J. Haut :-—Where distribution is mad 
to the poor, there Jesus pays attention, and takes 
pleasure therein.—O God, I have only two mites, a 
body and a soul.— Cansrein:—Christ remarks a 
compassionate and believing heart, when alms are 
being given.—_ Nova. Bibl. Tub.:—God’s opinion re- 
garding good works is infinitely different from that 
of men. Those who give the most, give often the 
least; and those who give the least, the most.— 
Servants must not exclude themselves from alms- 
giving. 

Braune :—He says, Verily I say unto you, be- 
cause He wishes to make His judgment abide, as 
though it were a dogma and fundamental principle 
in His divine kingdom.—How she must have fixed 
her trust upon God, and not have cared for the 
morrow; since she did to-day, what to-day brought 
with it, Mal. i. 8; ver. 14. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—If there had only been manz 
such to give as this poor widow, who was ready to 
contribute all that she could claim as her own, to 
the support of God’s service, then might a purer zeal 
have developed itself, which had been far from de- 
generating into that tempest which destroyed the 
temple, and had contributed rather to prevent the 
downfall. This extreme tendency to externals on the 
part of the many was the first germ of destruction 
to that people. 


His Retirement to the Mount of Olives; and His Address con 


Ox. XIII. 1-37. 


pos 


m WwW 


fo oe Mormon! 


(Parallels: Matt. xxiv. and xxy.; Luke xxi. 5-38; Revelation.) 


And as he went out of the temple, one of his disciples saith unto him, Master, see 
what manner of stones and what buildings are here! And‘Jesus answering,‘ said unto 
him, Seest thou these great buildings? there shall not be left one stone upcn another, 
that shall not be thrown down. And as he sat upon the Mount of Olives, over against 
the temple, Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew, asked him privately, Tell us, 
when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign when all these things shall be 
fulfilled? And Jesus answering them, began to say, Take heed lest any man deceive 
you: For many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ; and shall deceive many. 
And when ye shall hear of wars, and rumours of wars, be ye not troubled: for such 
things must needs be; but the end shall not be yet. For nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom; and there shall be earthquakes in divers places, 
and there shall be famines and troubles:? these are the beginnings of sorrows. But 
take heed to yourselves: for they shall deliver you up to councils; and in the syna- 
gognes ye shall be beaten: and ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against them. And the Gospel must first be published among all 
nations. But when they shall lead you, and deliver you up, take no thought before- 
hand what ye shall speak, neither do ye premeditate ;* but whatsoever shall be given you 
in thst hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. Now, 
the brother shall betray the brother to death, and the father the son; and children shall 
rise up against their parents, and shall cause them to be put to death. And ye s‘iall be 
haied of all men for my name’s sake: but he that shall endure unto the end, the same 
shall be saved. But when ye shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by 


CHAP, XIII. 1-37, 123 











Daniel the prophet, standing where it ought not, (let him that readeth understand,) 
then let them that be in Judea flee to the mountains: And let him that is on the house- 
top not go down into the house,’ neither enter therein, to take anything out of his 
house: And let him that is in the field not turn back again for to take up his garment. 
But woe to them that are with child, and to them that give suck, in those days! 
19 And pray ye that your flight be not in the winter. For im those days shall be 
affliction, such as was not from the beginning of the creation, which God created, unto 
this time, neither shall be. And except that the Lord had shortened those days, no 
flesh should be saved: but for the elect’s sake, whom he hath chosen, he hath shortened 
the days. And then, if any man shall say to you, Lo, here 7s Christ; or, lo, he 2s 
there; believe Aim not: For false Christs® and false prophets shall rise, and shall show 
signs and wonders, to seduce, if 7 were possible, even the elect. But take ye heed: 
behold, I have foretold you all things. But in those days, after that tribulation, the 
sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light. And the stars of heaven 
shall fall,7 and the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken. And then shall they see 
the Son of man coming in the clouds, with great power and glory. And then shall 
he send his angels, and shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from the 
uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost part of heaven. Now learn a parable of 
the tig-tree; When her branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know® that 
[the] summer is near: So ye, in like manner, when ye shall see these things come tc 
pass, know that it is nigh, even at the doors. Verily I say unto you, That this genera- 
tion shall not pass, till all these things be done. Heaven and earth shall pass away : 
but my words shall not pass away. But of that day, and that hour, knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. Take ye 
heed, watch and pray:* for ye know not when the time is. or the Son of man ts as a 
man taking a far journey, who left his house, and gave authority to his servants, and to 
every man his work; and commanded the porter to watch. Watch ye therefore: for 
ye know not when the master of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight, or at the 
covk-crowing, or in the morning: Lest, coming suddenly, he find you sleeping 
And what I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch. 
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1 Ver. 2.—AmroxpuOets is wanting in B., L., Versions, ‘Tischendorf, Meyer; found in A., K., Lachmann, Fritzsche ; 
bbe before Avbos supported by B., D.; received by Griesbach, Lachmann; omitted in A. and Tischendorf.] : 
2 Ver, 8.—Lachmann and Tischendorf, on the authority of B., D., L., have omitted cai Tapaxai. Meyer would retaix 
the words, and says, they have been left out by mistake; the scribe’s eye running forward to the apxat following. 
3 Ver. 11.—M7éé pederare, omitted by B., D., L., Tischendorf; Meyer would retain them. : 
4 Ver. 14.—Tod pndév ind AahA tod mpodyrov, wanting in B., D., L., Coptic, &c. It is easy to see how they might ba 
mterpolated from Matthew; but their omission would be difficult to explain. 
5 Ver. 15.—B., L. omit eis Thy oixiay. Lachmann brackets it.) 
Ver. 22.—Tischendorf omits, improperly, pevddxproro kai. So D. ‘ 
1 Ver. 25.—A., B., C., &., read, évovrat éx Tod ovpavod mimrovtes. Lachmann, Tischendorf. 
8 Ver. 28.—A., B., D., L., A.: ywooxerac. : 
® Ver. 33.—B., D. omit cai mpocevxeoe ; Lachmann and Tischendorf follow. 


the destruction of Jerusalem, with its succeeding 
days of trouble and contest, or the succeeding period 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


See Matthew.—In our Gospel, the time and situa- 
tion in which Christ delivered His great eschato- 
logical address present themselves, as is the case 
with Matthew. Upon Tuesday evening, immediately 
after His departure from the temple, the first in- 
troductory words were exchanged between Jesus 
and His disciples. Jesus declared Jerusalem’s de- 
struction. Thereupon He seats Himself in the circle 
of His most trusted followers upon the Mount of 
Olives, and reveals the eschatological import of Je- 
rusalem’s being destroyed. Hence it is exceedingly 
probable that this revelation by Jesus is a night- 
speech, or rather midnight address, succeeding the 
night-conversation which He had held upon His 
evening walk to Bethany, sy the summit of Olivet, 
itting opposite to the temple. 1 
e The eee chief divisions of the address are, by 
all the Evangelists, distinctly enough marked: 1. The 
universal eschatological world-course to the end; 2. 


9 





of the Church of the Cross (the Christian Church), 
which period may be regarded also as a distinct divi- 
sion; 3. the indication and commencement of the 
world-end. The beginning of the first part is marked 
by Jesus’ warning against being seduced by the 
pseudo-Christs (Mark, ver. 5); the end by the prom- 
ise, “‘He who endureth,” etc. (ver. 13). The be- 
ginning of the second part is indicated in Mark and 
Matthew by the reference to the abomination of des- 
olation; in Luke by the investing of the city (Luke 
xxi. 20): the close is here shown by the words, ‘* For 
in those days shall be,” etc. (Mark, ver. 19); in 
Luke, ver. 23, the statement is—a time of wrath 
upon Israel. The interval between the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the end of the world, distinguished 
as the period of mitigated judgment, is brought for 
ward in the words, ‘“‘ Except the Lord had shortenec 
those days” (Mark, ver. 20): the close, according to 
Mark, is given in the exclamation, “ Behold, I have 
foretold you all things ;” according to Matthew, in the 
words, ‘‘ Where the body is,” etc. The chief point in 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 





his statement regarding the interval, in Mark and 
Matthew, is the warning against the false Christs; in 
Luke, the sufferings of the Jews, the treading under 
foot of Jerusalem, until the times of the Gentiles by» 
fulfilled. The beginning of the section upon the 
world-end is brought most prominently forward by 
Mark—‘‘In those days” (ver. 24); Matthew simi- 
larly; Iuke, with a short kal ora, a Future, which 
is connected with the Preterite of the fulfilment of 
the times of the Gentiles. All three Evangelists 
mark the end of this period as the deliverance of the 
faithful. The Son of Man, according to Matthew and 
Mark, appears and sends forth His angels to gather 
in His chosen. Luke makes this known in the 





words, Lift up your heads, for your salvation draweth 


A. The Occasion. 


nigh. To this succeeds the practical application of 
the speech in the parable of the fig-tree. The escha 
tological discourse of Mark’s Gospel agrees most 
with Matthew ; yet it is on the whole shorter, in par 
ticular points more circumstantial, and picturesque. 
Particularly strong is the call in Mark to foresight, 
to attention, and watchfulness, vers, 5, 9, 23, 33, 35, 
37. The comparative characterization, however, will 
be most appropriately added to the consideration of 
the various sections, For the literature upon thi 
portion, see Matthew. Worthy of special notice is 
Eprarp’s tract: Adversus erroneam nonnullorum 
opinionem, qua Christi discipuli existimasse perhiben- 
tur, fore, ut universale judicium ipsorum ctate super. 
veniret, Erlangen, 1842. 


Vers. 1-4. 


(Parallels: Matt. xxiv. 1-3; Luke xxi. 5-7.) 


Mark brings before us a single speaker, who 
pointed out to the Lord the splendor of the temple ; 
while Luke speaks of several, Matthew of the dis- 
ciples in general. One might imagine it was Andrew 
who furnished in this manner the occasion, entering 
as he did this time into the circle of the intimate 
few. If it were not he, then it was most probably 
Peter. What the disciples bring before the Lord— 
interceding, so to speak, for the temple—is, accord- 
ing to Matthew, the building itself (the structure 
being perhaps, in some part, in process of recon- 
struction) ; according to Luke, the beautiful stones 
and the gifts; according to Mark, the greatness 
of the stones and structures. Braune: According 
to Josephus, the stones were, in part, twenty-five ells 
long, twelve broad, eight high. The thought that 
such a building should be destroyed, was too sad for 
them; and the precious stones alluded to by Luke, 
the consecration-presents of piety, upon the walls 
and in the courts, testified to a continued respect for 
the temple. The reply of the Lord is here very 
lively, Dost thou see these buildings? The seat upon 
the Mount of Olives is marked asa position over 
against the temple. Of the circle of the disciples 
who interrogate the Lord, we learn this only, that 
they are His trusted friends, and that Andrew was 
on this occasion present, in addition to Peter, James, 
and John. The two questions, regarding the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and the sign of the end of 
the world, given by Matthew, are likewise given by 
Mark, yet in a different form. 





B. The World’s Course to the World’s End in general. 


Ver. 2. One stone upon the other.—Meyer; 
“There would not be one stone left upon another, 
which should escape, in the further prosecution of 
the work of destruction, being torn down.” But 
this is the depicting of a regular breaking down of a 
house, in which the chief thing is to separate one 
stone from another, down to the very last. Here, 
on the contrary, we have the picture of a violent de- 
struction, in which many stones, as all know, remain 
lying upon one another, yet is each torn from hig 
place and broken. In other words, xatadvecGat 
refers not merely to the mass of the temple, but also 
to the single stones: the temple should be so thor- 
oughly destroyed, that each stone should be destroyed. 
Of course this strong expression is not to be pressed 
literally. 

Ver. 8. Over against the temple.—The sum. 
m:' of Olivet made a vis-a-vis to the temple’s pin- 
nacle. See books of travel—And Andrew.—See 
Matthew. 

Ver. 4, When shall these things be, and 
what, etc.—The subject of the two distinct questions 
is here indicated in a twofold manner: tadra and, 
TavTa mdyTa; éorat and weAAN ovvTeAcioba1.— When 
all these.—Not once more the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Meyer). By Grotiusand Bengel, rdvra tadTa 
is referred to the whole world. We understand it 
of all things which formed part of the Jewish regime, 
and which, according to the view of the disciples, 
mere connected with the destruction of Jerusa- 
em. 


The Last Things of the Christian, or the Christan 


Signature of the End of the World. Vers. 5-18. 


(Parallels: Matt. xxiv. 


Mark begins again with an fiptaro Aéyew. The 
warning against the pseudo-Christs is common to all 
the Synoptics. Luke alone has the addition, that the 
time draws near: the indication of the chiliastic 
({millenarian) element. The representation of the 
wars of the nations is in Mark the shortest. The 
signs of the world’s development are given by Luke 
most complete: earthquakes, famines, pestilences, 
terrors, and signs in the heaveas. Mark, with Mat- 
thew, omits the terrific things and signs in heaven, 
ulso the pestilences, and has instead rapayal, pointing 
out (from the Roman stand-point) chiefly the polit- 





4-14; Luke xxi. 8-19.) 


ical condition of the world. After Mark has with 
Matthew denoted this as the beginning of sorrows, 
we have a second, Take heed unto yourselves, intro- 
duced. And now he depicts more fully than Mat- 
thew the persecutions of the Christians, giving, ag 
does Luke, a view of these which had been already 
given by Matthew in the instructions to the Apostles, 
ch. x. 17, 18. These were very weighty words for 
the Roman Christians, at a time when the martyrdom 
of Peter and Paul, in Rome, was about to take place. 
Then, as early as the 10th verse, he gives the com 
cluding statement of Matthew regarding the preach 
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ing of the Gospel in all the world; and appends the 
rules of conduct for the persecuted, which we find in 
Matt. x. 19. To this succeeds the presaging of fra- 
» ternal hatred, and the detestation of the Christians, 
occurring Matt. x. 21. None the less does the con- 
cluding portion of that statement form here the con- 
elusion: He who endureth, etc. Matthew has this 
final word once again in this passage; and this cir- 
sumstance, as well as the connection between Mark 
snd Luke, speaks for Mark’s accuracy, and proves 
shat all the various portions recorded by him have 
their proper place in this address. The words, 
Matt. xxiv. 10-12, are omitted by Mark, probably 
because they are implied in the statements already 
made. 

Ver. 5. Take heed lest, etc. ; for many shall 
come.—This warning against pseudo-Christs, pseudo- 
Christianities, false prophets, and false prophecies, 
being placed at the head, denotes that it is an essen- 
tial point of view trom which to contemplate Chris- 
tian eschatology. 

Ver. 7. But the end shall not be yet.— 
Meyer: ‘The end of the calamities, not of the 
world.” But the end of the calamities is really the 
end of the world. 

Ver. 8. Troubles (terrifying confusions), rapa- 
xat,—Mark alone gives this. The word denotes pri- 
marily a shock, or commotion (John v. 4); then a 
commotion of mind, overwhelming, a fright; and 
henee, with respect to political circumstances, public 
terrifying confusion, anarchical conditions of states, 
tumults, etc. 

Ver. 9. Ye shall be beaten.—The question is, 
whether the construction be, Ye shall be delivered 
up to councils and synagogues, shall be beaten, etc. 
(Luther, Meyer), or as in the English text, with Ben- 
gel and others. Against this latter construction, 
Meyer says, the idea of motion lies not in Sapncecbe, 
but it does in eis. Meyer says, further, the scourging 





took place regularly in the synagogues. - Then it is 
certainly a striking picture of fanatic maltreatment, 
if it had been already inflicted upon the way to the 
synagogues (Acts vi. 12; xxi, 30, 31). According te 
Meyer’s construction, in councils and synagogues, we 
have a tautology. The view, however, is this: The 
trial and condemnation took place in the councils 
ecclesiastical courts, which were annexed to the 
synagogues; and the condemned were then led inta 
the synagogues, or congregations, to be beaten: fan 
aticism could not, however, restrain itself: they were 
scourged even on their way thither.—F’or a testi- 
mony against them.—Scee Matthew. 

Ver. 10. Among all nations.—A result of the 
above-mentioned martyrdom. Through sufferings 
the Gospel was to be spread among all peoples. Thi 
is, accordingly, the end of their trials, Not till thig 
be fulfilled does the end of the woes come, as distin- 
guished from the apxya.. 

Ver. 11. When they shall lead you.—Rules 
for conduct. Above, it was Take heed ; here, Take 
no thought.—Be on your guard against the seduc- 
tions of the pseudo-Christs ; be not anxious because 
of the threats of open foes. ‘‘ MeAera@re, the regulam 
word for the committing to memory of a speech 
see WETSTEIN ; the opposite of extempore.” Meyer 
Comp. Matthew. Take no thought, how or what, as 
the more objective mode of Matthew puts it. Here 
equally a double prohibition in a more subjective 
form: Take no thought beforehand; do not trouble 
yourselves on account of it.—For it is not ye that 
speak.—Sce Matthew. 

Ver. 18. He that shall endure.—Meyer ex- 
plains by the context: In confessing My name, 
Compare the 8:4 7d dvoud pov. Nevertheless, the 
endurance refers to the entire state of trial, which 
they should pass through faithfully ; of course, confess- 
ing Christ. It is from sufferings that confession re- 
ceives its name, as the Confession. 








C. D. The Destruction of Jerusalem, and the interval between this and the End of the World ; or, the 
World’s Course to the End from the predominating point of view of the Jewish Theocracy. VERS, 


14-20; vers. 21-23, 


(Parallels: Matt. xxiv. 15-21; 22-28; Luke xxi. 20-23; 24.) 


The presage of the destruction of Jerusalem is 
given more briefly than by Matthew, still in biblical 
form; not as in Luke, who declares plainly the be- 
steging and destruction of the city. The direction to 
flee is the same as in Matthew, only more exact. 
From the command, Pray that your flight be not in 
winter, he leaves out the additional statement of 
Matthew, Nor yet upon the Sabbath, as it was less 
easy to be comprehended by the Roman Christians. 
The description of this one great tribulation *s ex- 
pressed in a richer dress than by Matthew. In de- 
seribing the appearance of the false Christs and pro- 
phets, he omits the details: If they say, I.o, he is in 
the wilderness, etc.; also the picture of the last 
judgment, the lightning, and the eagles. On the 
other hand, his conclusion is in the highest degree 
impressive: tucis 5¢ BA€mere, ver. 23. 

Ver. 14. Where it ought not.—Sce Matthew. 


Ver. 19. Shall be affliction.—The very days 
themselves. Stronger expression: It will be the 
characteristic of those days that they are tribulation 
itselfi—F'rom the beginning of the creation, 
which God created.—This not a merely stronger 
emphasizing of the conception, Creation. The «tists 
which God created, forms an opposition to the xriats 
of men, the city Jerusalem and her hierarchy, which 
was now falling, while the former should endure, 
Similar is the expression regarding the elect: Whom 
God hath chosen,—who are, and shall remain, 
chosen. And just so we have a twofold reference te 
the shortening of the days: Although they are the 
days of vengeance, He has shortened them as such, 
and made them endurable. See Matthew. 

Ver, 23. But take ye heed.—Ever-repeated 
emphasizing of the greatness of the tempta 
tion. 
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E. The End of the Cosmos. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 


Vers. 24-27. 


(Parallels: Matt. xxiv, 29-31; Luke xxi. 25-28.) 


Mark, as well as Matthew, draws a very sharply 
defined distinction between the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the time when the sign of the 
cad of the world shall appear. Mark: After that 
tribulation (the destruction of Jerusalem), in the 
period of the shortened days. Here he has omitted 
the evdéws of Matthew. The fall of the stars he ex- 
presses differently from Matthew. He passes over 
the picture of men’s consternation at the appearance 
of the Son of Man, which Matthew gives; also the 
summons of the great trumpets. And the expres- 





sion, ‘From one end of heaven to the other,” runs, 
in his narrative, ‘‘ From the uttermost part of the 
earth to the uttermost part of heaven.” 

Ver. 24. After that tribulation.—Meyer holdt 
that, according to Mark, the appearing of the Son of 
Man should occur immediately after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. According to the text, however, afte~ 
the destruction, follow only ‘‘those days,” and these 
endurable. Between those days and that day is a 
great difference, which Meyer’s exegesis has not 
noticed. 


¥. Vhe Parable of the sudden irruption of the Catastrophe, and the Exhortation to Watchfulness. VERS. 
28-37. 


(Parallels: Matt. xxiv. 33-50; Luke xxi. 29-36.) 


To the end of ver. 32, Mark writes to quite the 
same import as Matthew; then, however, a different 
statement comes in: Of that day and that hour know 
not the angels, neither the Son. At this point the 
three Synoptics separate and take different ways. 
Matthew represents the Lord as here pointing back 
to the days of Noah, as being symbols of the days 
of the world’s end. The surprise of that day is de- 
picted by him in a particular way. The parable of 
the midnight has its characteristic point in the com- 
ing thief; and, succeeding this, is another parable 
of the lord who, in coming home, surprises his ser- 
vants. Mark has the exhortation, Watch, for ye 
know not, etce., which is found in Matthew. But 
then he adds a parable, peculiar to himself, of the 
lord going away upon a journey, appointing special 
duties to his trusted servants: and in this parable the 
chief person is the lowest servant, the porter, who 
must keep watch; while Matthew makes him the 
steward, who had charge of the house. It is evident 
that the parables are distinct. Matthew selected the 
steward, because watchful honesty seemed to him 
the.chief thing; Mark selected the porter, because 
honest watchfulness seemed to him the chief thing. 
Matthew may have had before him, in his selection, 
the picture of the Jewish high-priest ; and Mark, the 
picture of a porter attached to some noble Roman 
house. Mark notices the different hours in which 
the master may return, marking them out sharply 
by the statement of the divisions of the night. Luke 
brings prominently forward the common danger to 
man,—the heart must not be overcharged, etc.; the 
momentous day is compared by him to a snare 
(rayis). Mark concludes with the word, Watch! 

Ver. 28. That the summer.—‘‘Td @épos, also 
in Test. xii. Patr., is the symbol of the Messianic 
time.” Meyer. 

Ver. 30. This generation.—According to Meyer, 
the (then) present generation. See Vote on Matthew. 
The generation which has these signs under observa- 
tion. Had the generation of that time been meant, 
then the end of the time at least could have been 
specified ; while Christ says, on the contrary, the day 
and the hour knoweth no man. 

Ver. 32. Neither the Son.— An admission, 
which Meyer, in considering the human limitations 
in which the Son of Man moved on earth, places in 
its due position, Athanasius says, Jesus did not 





know as a human being; Augustine, He did not 
know it to impart to His disciples. or other inter 
pretations, consult Meyer. Respecting our own in- 
pretation, Meyer judges falsely or inaccurately. We 
assume that the Son, as God-man, knew not that day 
in His present daily consciousness, because He wiliea 
not to pass beyond the horizon of His daily task to 
reflect upon that day (see Lanex’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, 
p. 1280); because He preferred, accordingly, the 
limiting horizon of His holy, human observation and 
knowledge, which widened from day to day, to a dis- 
cursive pedantic polyhistory, or preternatural pre- 
tension of knowing everything, the dim opposite of 
dynamic omniscience. Sed/-limitation in the knowl- 
edge of all chronological, geographical, and similar 
matters, is quite different from an absolute “ limita- 
tion” of the theanthropic omniscience of Jesus. _ Sea 
Matthew. 

Ver. 34. As a man taking a far journey.— Ac- 
cording to Meyer, a part of a speech, ‘“made up of 
the different rdles which formed the links between 
the several heads of the speech.” Why not a special 
parable? Or, is a porter or a guard of a house 
formed by uniting the réles of a house-proprietor and 
a house-steward ? and out of a thief and a master of a 
house do we get, again, a master of a house? We 
assume, simply, a distinct, though connected, para- 
ble. In Matthew, the householder himself is first, 
then the steward, summoned to watch; in Mark, the 
house-watch or porter, to guard the house.—As a 
man taking, etc.—The anantapodoton [7.¢., the apo- 
dosis to be supplied] is found simply in the omitted 
éoti. It is as with a man who took ajourney. The 
whole emphasis falls then upon the finite verb, in 
accordance with the participles following, viz., upon 
the injunction which the lord gave the porter ic 
watch.—Authority to his servants.—A proof 
that we have here to do with another parable. The 
parable of the servant, to whom the highest authority 
was entrusted, is recorded by Matthew.—And com 
manded the porter to watch. — After he hac 
given all the orders concerning the internal affairs 
he gives finally, at the door, to the porter, the addi 
tional command to watch: this is the point of the 
parable. Contemplating them with reference to the 
Church this side of eternity, the porters are, of 
course, the Apostles of Christ, together with the bod 


of Christians,—a different aspect from that in which’ 
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the servant of Christ may be preéminently considered 
& steward. 

Ver. 35. At even, or at midnight. —The 
four night-watches. See Winer, Nachtwache (Night- 
watch); the author’s Commentary on Matthew ; 
WissELer, Chronol. Synopse, p. 406. The uniform 
thought is, The Lord comes in the night-season, in a 
dark, sad time; and it is not known in what stadium 
or moment of this time. He comes quite unex- 
pected. From different stand-points, these periods 
(6é—=9 o'clock; pecovieriov = 12; arextopodwria 
== 3; xpwi=6) may denote the same unexpected- 
ness:—-the evening, the evening of the old world 
(Matt. xx. 8); the midnight, the frame of mind of 
the slumbering Church (Matt. xxv. 6); the cock- 
crow, the voice of the watchers (Isa. xxi. 11); the 
morning, the dawn of Christ’s appearing, the break- 
ing into day of the new world (Mal. iv. 2). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Comp. the parallel in Matthew.—It is signif- 
icant that Mark gives prominence to the size and 
strength, Luke the beauty, Matthew the restoration 
and apparent theocratic rebuilding, of the temple. 
All this could not save it. 

2. The eschatological speech of the Lord, the 
germ of John’s Apocalypse ; the New Testament ex- 
position and form of the Old Testament ideas and 
symbols; the opposite and corrective of all apocry- 
phal Apocalypsism (Comp. Luckn, Versuch einer 
vollstindiger Hinleitung in die Offenbarung des Jo- 
hannes und in die apokalyptische Literatur iiberhaupt, 
Bonn, 1848; AUBERLEN, Der Prophet Daniel und die 
Offenbarung Johannes, 2d ed. Basel, 1857.*) The 
eschatological hymns. Eschatology in dogmatic theol- 
ogy. 
oS. Neither the Son.—Comp. the topic Agnoetism 
in the History of Doctrine. Dogmatic theology has 
not reached the point of being able to do perfect 
justice to the ceconomic and dynamic import of the 
Son’s not knowing. In order to succeed in this, we 
must not carry the old human finiteness into the Logos, 
which men have deemed to be a further development 
of dogmatic theology ; but we must do justice to the 
fact, that His divine nature transforms His human 
finiteness into the theanthropic condition and mode. 
Leo the Great says, “ Humana augens, divina non 
ninuens.” No safety can lie in the “minuere 
divina.” Not to know, and ignorance, are two en- 
tirely distinct things. 

4, The strong emphasizing of Christ’s exhorta- 
tion, Watch !—According to this Petrine gospel, 
Christ’s servants, above all Peter, should be the 
doorkeepers not so much of heaven as of the Church 
on earth, and should keep her awake, watching for 
the day of judgment. 

5. Three is the number of the Spirit, four the 
number of the world. At the revelations of His 
personal spirit, Christ was attended by three trusted 
friends; at the unveiling of the world’s fate He has 
four. 

6. Josepnus, De Bello Jud., should be used with 
this passage; particularly the history of the destruc- 
ton of Jerusalem. See Von Ravmer’s Paldstina ; 
also Braunz, p. 353. 


* “ Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation of St. Jobn, 
viawed in their mutual relationships,” Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Cark. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Matthew.—General thoughts upon the entire 
/passage.—Homily upon the Lord’s speech concerning 
the end of the world, according to the preceding 
division.—The Judge has already announced Him: 
self.—The last judgment in its presages: 1. The one 
great presage: the destruction of Jerusalem; 2. the 
continuous presages: the days of Jess terror in the 
New Testament seasons of trial; 3. the last presage, 
as signal.—The world’s state and course between 
two great judgments, the destruction of Jerusalem 
(the symbolical end of the world), and the real end 
of the world in a place of judgment: 1. The picture 
of the state itself; 2. the misapprehension of the 
state. The world does not observe the forbearance, 
the administration, the approach of justice-dispensing 
righteousness.—The coming of Christ in our time 
with the baptism of the Spirit and of fire: 1. A true 
coming; 2. reminds us of His first coming ; 8. an indi- 
cation of His last coming.—The final words of Christ 
in His speech upon the end of the world: 1. Take 
heed unto yourselves; 2. Beware; 8. Watch.—The 
last day, a day which makes all things clear.—The 
day of the great revelation and the great appearance ; 
1. The great revelation of the old appearance (the 
phenomenal and visionary world); 2. the great a- 
pearance of the old revelation. 


Upon A. Vers, 1-4. 


See Matthew.—The exit of Jesus from the temple 
of His people: 1. A decisive step; 2. a melancholy 
farewell; 3. a decisive token; 4. the certain pledge 
of the rebuilding.—The prospect from the Mount of 
Olives of the temple and the city; or, the great dif. 
ference between the sensuous (zsthetic) and a spiri- 
tual prospect from the Mount.—The Lord’s repeated 
survey of the city from the Mount of Olives: 1. A 
look of a compassionate heart, during which the 
tears fall, Luke xix. 41; 2. a look of the solemnly 
earnest spirit in which the tears must disappear 
(here).—Jesus sitting in the circle of His four dis- 
ciples upon the Mount of Olives; or, the night-con- 
versation on the end of the world and the judgment, 
ever sad, yet solemnly joyous, because of its anticipa- 
tions.—The great mystic discourse upon the last 
time: 1. Much overlooked ; 2. much falsified ; 3. ever 
of force; 4. ever efficacious; or, 1. in the world ever 
falsified and darkened; 2. in the Church continually 
illuminated and deepened. 

SrarKke :—Bibl. Wirt. :—Men’s degeneracy, to be 
bewitched with the seeming reality of this world, and 
to forget, what they should necessarily consider, the 
statements of God’s word.—Nova Bibl. Tub. :—If 
the wind of God’s judgments storm around, there is 
nothing so firm, nothing so magnificent, as not to be 
torn down and destroyed. How many thousands of 
the fairest cities, of the most gorgeous palaces, of 
the most impregnable castles, have experienced this, 
lying now, because of their sins, in heaps !—Is this 
the city of which men say, It is the all-beauteous, 
on account of which the whole land rejoices, etc. 
Lam. ii. 15 and 17.—Canstr1n :—When we gaze upon 
great and glorious structures of this world, let us ever 
remember that a time will come when these shall be 
no more, and that nought is abiding Wut that which 
is not seen, 2 Cor. iv, 18.—At the house of God 
judgment must take its beginning, 1 Pet. iv. 17.—It 
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8 edifying tu speak of the divine judgments, of the 
destruction of all that is splendid, yea, of the end, 
even, of this present world. 

Rrecer :—In the minds of the disciples these two 
things [rather, these three, the destruction of the 
temple, Christ’s future, and the world’s end,] must 
have become confused, or they must at least not 
have been able to distinguish between them accu- 
rately [still in some measure. See above.] Just as 
now, in our belief of the future coming of the Lord 
to judge the quick and dead, many things also are 
anited into one, which, nevertheless, the result itself 
might separate into distinguishable representations 
and periods.—The Lord Jesus, in His answer, has 
not explained it so fully, etc., because Jerusalem’s 
judgment was such a famous symbol and earnest of 
the end of the world. 

Bravune :—Comp., regarding the speedy coming 
of the Lord, Isa. xiii. 6; Ezek. xxx. 3; Joel ii. 1; 
Matt. xvi. 27; Phil. iv. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 7; 1 John ii. 
18; Rev. i. 3; iii, 11. Quotation from Hamann’s 
writings: ‘‘The death of every man is the time when 
the revelation of the Lord’s coming is partly fulfilled 
to the soul. In this sense, it is literally true that 
the time of fulfilment is near.” In the fragments of 
Jerusalem the last judgment is reflected. 

SCHLEIERMACHER:—It was His object to repre- 
sent all the institutions of the old covenant as some- 
thing dedicated to destruction, in order to direct 
their attention by so much the more to the spiritual. 
—Hence we have to mark, that everything external 
in the Christian community is nothing else, and can 
and should be nothing else, than a shell, a covering 
in which the spiritual presents itself and works—We 
find that the striving after externalism was soon re- 
newed in the Christian Church. 

Brizcer:—The temple was the pride of the 
blinded people.-—The destruction of Jerusalem is in 
a certain measure to be understood as a world-judg- 
ment. It befalls that people, namely, who for two 
thousand years had represented the human race. In 
the downfall of Jerusalem is depicted the downfall 
of the whole world (as in the exit of the Christians 
from Jerusalem is depicted the great deliverance of 
the believers in the last time). 


Upon B. Vers. 5-13. 


The foresight and fearlessness which the Lord 
enjoins upon His people in looking for His coming 
(or the end of the world): 1. Foresight in respect to 
the deceptive delusions of false Christs (spiritual 
delusions); fearlessness as to the threatening terrors 
of war and all the world-plagues (temporal terrors), 
2. Foresight-as to the enemies of the gospel, and as 
to their treachery; fearlessness as to the gift of 
tongues, and the power to reply. 3. Foresight as to 
temptations thrown in our way by our nearest rela- 
tives and the world; fearlessness as to the certain de- 
liverance of the enduring Christians—Take heed 
that no man deceive you; or, Antichrist comes be- 
fore Christ comes, 2 Thess. iii—The succession of 
signs: 1. False signs, and yet signs [false Christs, 
ver. 6]. 2. Weak signs, and yet sad signs [the wars; 
the end not yet, ver. 7]. 3. Stronger signs: national, 
political, terrestrial, physiological revolutions [the 
beginning of the woes, ver. 8]. 4. Striking signs 
[persecutions of Christians, ver. 9]. 5. The decisive 
sign [the gospel is preached among all people through- 
sut the world]—The contradictory nature of the 











: — 
signs: 1. Signs which do not appear terrible, but cn- 
ticing, and yet are to the utmost terrible; signs 
which appear to the utmost terrible, and yet are not se 
2. Saddening signs. 3. The great, joyful signs, ver 
10.—The great rules for our conduct, in looking for: 
ward to the last time, and in the midst of its signs: 
1, Foresight; 2. fearlessness; 8. simplicity and a 
Spiritual walk ; 4. steadfastness.—The Lord’s faithfu 
admonitions. —There is an overcoming of these 
troubles. 


SrarkE:—In His teaching, Christ has regard not 


so much to what He knows, as te what is useful to, 
and necessary for, His hearers.—lt does not behove 
us to know time and hour, but to observe the signs 
antecedent to the judgments of God.—WNova Bibl. 
Tub. :—Alas! how many good men has the pretence 
of Christ’s name,—viz.: false hopes, outward show, 
seeming representations, fleshly accegsories, etc.,— 
already misled, that they have fallen away into sad 
by-paths, and have been ruined!—The doctrine of 
the Last Things no useless doctrine.—QursnEL :— He 
who properly understands this present woild, how it 
is disposed and what end it shall meet, is always 
self-possessed regarding it, and is terrified by noth- 
ing.—Wilt thou save thyself from the awful judg- 
ments of God, then be not anxious regarding the judg- 
ments and wrath of man.—The gospel-trumpet must. 
be blown before the archangel’s trumpet is heard.— 
Cramer :—God will not forsake His own people in 
the time of persecution.—In the defence of the truth, 
we must not look at our own weakness, nor the foes’ 
might and strength, but we must consider the power 
of the truth and God’s promise.—OsrANnDER :—Ima- 
gine not thou art not bound to learn aught, ete.— 
QueEsNEL :—Faith gives us as many fathers, brothers, 
and sisters, as there are Christians ; unbelief changes 
those friends whom nature has given us into enemies, 
betrayers, and executioners.—The most dangerous 
temptation is that which comes from parents.—Osr- 
ANDER :—It is a mark of false religion that it is blood- 
thirsty.—The end crowns.—GErRLACcH :—No man ean 
reckon more certainly upon the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit than those who confess Jesus’ name in 
the time of their utmost peril_—Srizr:—The end is 
patience, the saints’ weapon (Rev. xiii. 10; xiv. 12), 
as the beginning is foresight (Matt. iv.)—Braune: 
2 Tim. iv. 16, 17.—The end comes not before the 
Gospel has finished its course. The nearer this cora- 
pletion approaches, the more certainly is the Lord’s 
coming near.—SCHLEIERMACHER :— We should expeet 
no other than Christ.—All may perish; we are sure 
that He and His kingdom will remain.—Brizexr :— 
The Lord’s communication includes in itself the 
nearest and the most remote; hence He speaks to 
those nearest, and to those farthest from Him.—aAs 
the hate of the world witnessed for Him, so does He 
witness for His own people.—The final winding-up 
is to be introduced by means of the Gospel.—The 
being saved is of the same import as being received 
to glory.— Gossner:—He who possesses the rights 
of a citizen of heaven, can remain unterrified though 
it should storm beneath heaven. 


Upon C.D. Vers. 14-20, 21-28. 


See Matthew.—Even in His great judgments ia 
God’s mercy revealed: 1. It warns of the judgments, 
and indicates the signs of their coming; 2. it opens 
a way of eseape, and exhorts to use that way im 
flight; 3. it points to prayer as the means to mitigate 
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that judgment; 4. it has its eye fixed upon innocent 
sufferers; 5. it breaks the judgment off, and puts 
bounds to it, for the sake of the elect; 6. it warns 
against falling away to Antichrist, as the falling be- 
neath the heaviest, the most fearful judgment.—The 
“abomination of desolation, or the judgment inflicted 
on the holy place, a great admonitory sign: 1. The 
sign of the end of a now hoary period (and form of 
belief; or of a long series of judgments, which point 
forward to the last judgment); 2. the sign of a deci- 
sive separation between an old and new period; 38. 
the prognostic of a new period.—The prophet Daniel ; 
or, the eternal spirit of the Lord in the old covenant, 
has foretold the end of the old covenant. (See Isa. 
Ixvi. 8; Jer. xxxi. $1; Ezek. xxxvi. 26; comp. 2 Cor. 
iii. 18 ; Heb. viii. 7, 8),—The Spirit of the Perma- 
nent in the Church is the prophet of the downfall of 
her transitory forms (especially in the Middle Ages). 
—Whoso readeth, etc.: The old Scripture-word shows 
to all time the signe of the present and the future.— 
The flight to the mountains: The entire life of the 
Christians is a fleeing to the mountains.—In a sea- 
son of distress, the saving of the trifling and the 
unessential (the clothes) has as its result the loss of 
the great and the essential (the life and soul): 1. Zhe 
fact (in conflagrations, in times of war, in political 
convulsions, in times of religious crises). 2. The 
reason: because the small and trifling is the net 
which keeps men entangled in the old system and its 
judgment (Lot’s wife, the Jews, the Middle Ages).— 
Woe to those with child, ete.: The Lord’s compas- 
sion towards the special sufferers among mankind in 
the judgments inflicted on the specially sinful part 
of mankind.—The alleviations of the divine judg- 
ments which God has given to men: 1. Compassion 
(ver. 17); 2. prayer (ver. 18); 3. the steadfastness of 
the elect (ver. 20).—For the sake of the elect, whom 





God has chosen, God endures the world in sparing: 


patience (see Rom. ix. 22).—The surest signs of the 
judgment which runs through the New Testament 
period of grace are the false Christs, the signs of the 
false Christs, and the hopes placed in them: 1. Among 
the Jews; 2. among Christians themselves.—The 
tendency to believe in false Christs is the most awful 
result of the rejection of Christ that is to be seen in 
the life of Israel, John v. 43.—The great temptations 
of the period which is hastening to its end: 1. Per- 
ceived beforehand; 2. declared beforehand; 3. over- 
come beforehand. — Foresight regarding the lying 
pseudo-Christian system, the salvation of Christianity 
in the last days.—Foresight the first and last means 
in preserving faithfulness during the last days.— 
Caution: 1. Regarding excited preachers who pre- 
tend to make Christ visible in themselves or in 
others, in this or that person or thing (See here or 
there); 2. regarding persons who will attest them- 
selves as new saviours by means of deceptive signs 
and wonders (2 Thess. ii. 10, 11; Rev. xiii. 13).— 
The end of the world’s history: unceasing self-con- 
fusion, self-blinding, and self-separation of the great 
majority from Christianity, and self-abandonment to 
pseudo-Christian systems. 

Srarke:—Cramer:—If we see even the greatest 
distress awaiting us, we should not allow ourselves 
by this to be turned aside from God and His love.— 
In public, national calamities, the majority think 
only of saving their goods and lives; few are anxious 
to make sure of their souls and salvation.—QUESNEL : 
—By far the most useful flight in the day of divine 
wrath is to flee the fleeting pleasures of the world, 
and escape from conformity to it, Ps. xc. 11—Nova 
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Bibl. Tub. :—God spares even this wicked world for 
the sake of His elect. 

Rreger:—Sad periods in the world’s course are 
turned to their own benefit by false prophets.—I sco ; 
Take heed unto yourselves ;—an exhortation applica. 
ble to much more than the external danger of temp: 
tation, seduction, and falling away.—Braunr:-—Luke, 
yers. 22, 23; Deut. xxviii. 15; Mal. iv. 1. Zo, hen 
is Christ,—a voice which allures to itself; or there, 
—a voice which, unpartisan-like, points to others, 
and is accordingly still more dangerous—these voices 
are not to lead disciples astray.—Signs and troubles 
are no certain marks of Christ and His prophets: 
they are only indications of the connection of the 
individual with the spiritual world; they may be in- 
dications either of light and truth, or of darknesg 
and lies.—Prove the spirits, whether they be of God. 

SCHLEIERMACHER :—When we see how many im- 
perfections have appeared in the Christian Church, 
one might be easily tempted to say, The light is not 
yet the right light. The true believer is, however, 
assured that the Christian faith has no share in all 
these imperfections; that it is the natural ruin of 
mankind alone which is the fountain of these, and 
this cannot all at once be removed.-—God’s kingdom 
is the spiritual temple of God, which needs not the 
external, and is raised above all external accidents, 
and which, where it has been once built, must endure 
to the end of days. 

Briecer:—Not in the winter. It is well known 
that Jerusalem was destroyed in August.—The sama 
sin, rejection of the Holy One, which brought Israel 
to its downfall, will cause the world’s overthrow, so 
soon as its measure is filled.—The urging of pre- 
caution appears so much the less needful, inasmuch 
as He Himself says, it is impossible to deceive them, 
We may explain this in the following manner: God’s 
acts do not exclude men’s action, but include it (and 
that, too, not in the form of natural compulsion, but 
of the bond of love).—Gossnrr :—How must we ever 
fear to give our adherence to a false Christ! 





Upon E. Vers. 24-27, 


See Matthew—The last day according to the 
Lord’s announcement: 1. The great day of death, 
when the lights of heaven grow pale; 2. the judg- 
ment-day, when the Crucified appears in the glory of 
the world’s Judge; 3. the great feast-day, when the 
Lord gathers His chosen by His angels from all ends 
of this and the other world.—Man’s calamity com- 
pletes itself at the end in the world’s calamity.—As 
the sun was darkened at Christ’s death, so will the 
entire starry world belonging to this earth grow dark 
in the death-hour of aged humanity.—The stars will 
fall from heaven. With mankind, not merely the 
earth, but also the planetary system which belongs 
to earth according to its old form, shall be dissolved, 
and assume a new shape-—When sun, moon, and 
stars shine no more, will Christ appear, and illumi 
nate with His brightness the last day.—The last day 
the grand day of festival for perfected Christianity; 
1. The creature-lights grow pale; tbe Lord appears 
as the festive light of His own day; 2. the imper. 
sonal being of the world disappears ;* the glorified 
personality of Christ appears, and manifests His 
personal kingdom; 3. the wicked are shut out, and 


* [Does this mean : The kingdom of materialism, or thas 
“flesh and blood’? which cannot inberit the kingdoia of 
God ?—d.] 
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have vanisned; and all pure spirits are united; 4. 
Heaven’s angels are the servants at the feast: all the 
elect shall be assembled who are upon the earth and 
m heaven.—The last day is, for the chosen of the 
Lord, the dawn of their blessed immortality, Job 
xix, 25. 

SrarKE :— QuEsnEL: —O wished-for day of the 
elect! 0 long-desired purification, through which 
they shall be gathered by Jesus into the union of 
His body, His Spirit, and His glory !—Ostanper :— 
Should we die in a strange land, yet shall we be 
assuredly gathered to Christ, our Head, at the last 
day, 2 Cor. v. 10. 

Braune: — Rey. i. 1; ch. xxii. 6 [‘ Shortly, 
quickly” ]; Hagg. ii. 6-8 [‘‘ Yet once, it is a little 
while” ]; Eccles. xii. 2; Isa. xiv. 12 [“‘ How art. thou 
fallen”; Isa. xxxiv. 4 [‘ All the host of heaven 
shall be dissolved” ].—The destruction of the crea- 
ture will be an exodus into eternity.—Srier :—To 
the end of heaven. “Because earth and heaven 
now incline wonderfully to one another.” 

Brizcer :—Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8; Joel ii. 83, 4; Dan. 
vii. 18; Acts i. 11; Heb. i. 14; Matt. xiii. 41, 42.— 
Baver :—These violent things are only the heralds 
in the Lord’s service. 


Upon F. Vers. 28-37. 


See Matthew.—The fig-tree with its late leaves is 
also a picture of the onward-hurrying judgment, upon 
the guilty Church (ch. xi. 12), upon the unrepentant 
Church (Luke xiii. 6), upon the fickle Israel (Hosea 
ix. 10).—The fig-tree according to its varied signi- 
fication: 1. The early figs, the formation of fruit 
before the leaves shot forth: the early conversion of 
Israe] and the elect. 2. The fig-tree unfruitful in the 
rich vineyard: a dying professing Church (and this 
ts true of individuals) in the midst of the ever-living 
kingdom of God. 3. The fig-tree unfruitful, and yet 
pretentious with its leaves on the roadside; or, a 
church (congregation) without spiritual fruit, in the 
hypocritical covering of pious forms, fallen under 
judgment. 4. The blooming fig-tree, a prognostic of 
the summer’s harvest; or, the theocratic, ecclesiasti- 
eal, and cosmical indications of judgment as presages 
of the approach of the final judgment.—The holy 
certainty of believers respecting the day of the Lord 
strengthened and elevated through their ignorance 
of the time and hour: 1. The certainty, a. as to 
signs, 6. us to His speedy coming, c. as to His unex- 
pected coming, d. His coming during the life of a 
living Christian generation, e. in order to the destruc- 
tion of the world, /. in order to fulfil His declaration 
respecting the necessity of watching. 2. Strengthened 
and increased through their ignorance: a. an igno- 
rance regarding the day and the hour, to which He 
had voluntarily subjected Himself for their sakes; 0. 
an ignorance regarding the time, to which He had 
subjected them for His own sake. —Christ’s not 
knowing rests upon His knowing rightly [in a natural 
manner], or upon the holy eatension of His range of 
vision. *—What Christ may not know, what angels 


* tTange’s thought seems to be, that the voluntary igno- 
gance of Christ, which was a part of the voluntary humilia- 














cannot know, Christians should not wish to know.— 
The last day, the deep secret of the Father: Of the 
Father in His Creator-fulness,and in His gracious 
design; 2. of the Father in His preparing grace, ans 
in His commands to the Son; 3. of the Father in the 
greatness of His patience, and the majesty of wrath. 
—The knowledge of Christ in itself exalted above tne 
knowledge of men and of angels, is, on our behalf, a 
circle of holy self-limitation within the Father's om- 
niscience.—Because He cannot deny anything to Hia 
own, He has denied Himself a knowledge of this.—- 
The holy and useful uncertainty of the Church re- 
garding the last day is to be compared with the holy 
useful uncertainty of individual men regarding the 
day of their death,—Through this holy uncertainty, 
we should be certain of our own salvation. Every 
day should for the Christian bear something like the 
appearance of the last day.—Christianity is a door- 
keeper’s office, as regards the future coming of the 
Lord.--Christ’s alarm-call, or summons to all Chris- 
tians for all time to watch !—Slumbering, in respect 
to the Lord’s coming, is a danger fraught with death ; 
while watchfulness is a fundamental condition of life. 
—Christianity is a constant living in the experience 
of judgment and redemption: 1. Judgment: a. a 
coming from judgment [Lange alludes, apparently, to 
the rise of Christianity at the time Judaism was sub 
jected to judgment. Translator], 6. an acting under 
judgment, ¢. a preparing for judgment. 2. Redemp- 
tion: a. from the time onward, that the work of re- 
demption was ended, 6. proceeding under the cheer- 
ing hope of redemption, ¢. looking forward to 
redemption. , 

Starke :—Spring is a beautiful image: in the 
shrubs bursting into life, we are reminded of the 
coming of Christ, of the glorious judgment day, and 
the joyful resurrection from the dead.—QuEsNnEL :— 


- Who is certain that he is not sooner to appear before 


God, his Judge, than summer is to come? If he 
meet not God to be condemned, the joyful everlast- 
ing summer will follow.—We have seen many things 
in our lives pass away: is that not a proof that all 
things fade away ?—God has concealed from all crea- 
tures the time of His judgments; hence is many a 
one ruined in his calculation.—Beware of security ! 
watch and pray ! 

Bravune :—Heaven and earth pass as leaves upon 
the world-stem in the harvest of the world-season: 
God’s people are the sap, and God’s word the power, 
which carries new life to all.—Jas. v. 7, 8: ‘“‘I do 
not know.” Will it be too hard for thee to say 
this? Ifso, Christ is not thy Lord.—The watching 
of the Christian must be also prayer (and active 
watchfulness will be at the same time prayer).— 
Briecer:—The kingdom of God, which will at last 
appear in power and glory, is to be compared with 
the joy-fraught summer, 


tion to which the divine nature was subjected in.its union 
with the human, was for the purpose of making possible a 
gradual growth in His theanthropic consciousness. For, 
had there been from the instant of the miraculous conception 
(the punctum temporis when the union of the two natures 
began) onward through infancy, childhood, and youth, the 
omniscient consciousness of the eternal Logos, of course it 
would have been contradictory to say that Christ, the God- 
man, ‘‘increased in wisdom”? (Luke ii. 52), or that He dié 
not know the time of the last judgment. —Hd.] 
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THE PASSION OF CHRIST, AND HIS REST IN THE GRAVE. 


1. The Preparation for the great Passover. 


oon 
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THIRD SECTION. 
THE RETIREMENT INTC 
THE STATE OF THE DEAD. THE LION OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH AS THR 


PASCHAL LAMB. 
Carter XIV. 1—XYV. 47. 


SS SS 


The Supper.—The helpless impotency of wickedness in tke of) 
Church of God. The determined genius of wickedness in the new Christian Church. The Anointing 
of the Lord at the Feast preparatory to His Death ; and the sale of the Anointed, or the Treachery, 
matured at the Feast-table. Cu. XIV. 1-11. 


(Parallels: Matt. xxvi. 1-16; Luke xxii. 1-6; John xii. 1-8.) 


A. The weak Indecision of the Enemies, Vers. 1, 2. 


After two days was the feast of the passover, and of unleavened bread: and the 
chief priests and the scribes sought how they might take him by craft, and put him to 
death. But’ they said, Not on the feast-day, lest there be an uproar of the people. 


B. The holy Presentiment of the Female Disciple. Vurs. 3-5. 


And being in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, there 
came a woman, having an alabaster-box of ointment of spikenard, very precious; and 
she brake the box, and poured zt” on his head. And there were some that had indigna- 
tion within themselves, and said,*? Why was this waste [loss] of the ointment made? 
For it might have been sold for more than three hundred pence, and have been given 
to the poor. And they murmured against her. 


C. The Lord’s holy Decision. Vers. 6-9. 


And Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good 
work on me. For ye have the poor with you always, and whensoever ye will ye may 
do them good: but me ye have not always. She hath done what she‘ could: she is 
come aforehand to anoint my body to the burying. Verily I say unto you, Whereso- 
ever this® gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, this also that she hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her. 


D. The Disciples wicked Decision. VERS. 10, 11. 


And Judas Iscariot,® one of the twelve, went unto the chief priests, to betray him 
unto them. And when they heard 7, they were glad, and promised to give him 
money. And he sought how he might conveniently betray him. 


[2 Ver. 2.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, after B., C.*, D., read yép instead of Sé.] 

[2 Ver. 3.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, B., C., L., A. omit cara.] 

[2 Ver. 4.—Codd. B., C.*, L. want cat Aéyovres; Cod. A. has it.] 

(4 Ver. 8.—Codd. B., L. want adry.] . P 

[& Ver. 9.—Codd. B., D., L. want rodro ; Lachmann brackets and Tischendorf omits.] 

(¢ Ver. 10.—Codd. B., C., D., Lachmann omit the article before IovSas and "Ioxapiwrys.] 


himself regarding the decision of the ieaders of the 
council much more briefly than Matthew,—more 
decidedly, however, than Luke. In the history of 
the anointing, he mentions, with John, a fact in addi- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Comp. the notes on Matthew.—The peculiarities 
of Mark in the history of the Passion generally are: 
lifelike pictures, sharply-defined features, original 
statements of particulars. Peculiarities in this sec- 
tion. The two indications of Jesus’ approaching 
death, namely, the indecisive deliberations of the 
Sanhedrim, and the arcinting in Bethany, are found 
united in Mark, as ir Matthew ; yet he expresses 





tion to the statement as given by Matthew that Jesus 
sat at the table. Moreover, he describes the oimt- 
ment more exactly. And, besides, to him we owe 
the fresh trait, that the woman broke the alahaster- 
box; according to several codices, the additional 
remark is made, that the ointment ran down from 
His head. In respect to diversity of statement, he 
assumes an intermediate position between John anc 
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Matthew: John names Judas as the murmurer; 
Matthew, the disciples; Mark says, “some.” With 
John, he declares the value to be three hundred 
denarii, and adds the strong word éveBpiudvto. To 
the words, Ye have the poor with you always, he 
appends,—And whensoever ye will, ete. To him 
again is the clause peculiar, She hath done what she 
could. The idea that this female disciple anticipates 
the anointing of Jesus for burial is here more clearly 
expressed. Peculiarly lively is the expression in 
regard to the preaching of the Gospel eis 6Aov dv 
kécuov (Matthew, ev dAw, «.7.A.). The treacherous 
visit of Judas to the high-priest is more briefly given 
than in Matthew. He does not name the traitor’s 
question, neither the thirty pieces of silver; yet he 
emphasizes the joy of the chief priests. 

Ver. 1. The feast of the Passover, and of 
unleavened bread.—A double feast-season. See 
Matthew. Comp. Luke’s expression.—After two 
days.—Probably on Wednesday in the Passion 
Week, not on Tuesday (see Matthew), The anointing 
in Bethany was on the previous Saturday. The 
question is now, In what relation do the sitting of 
the council and the anointing stand to one another ? 
We could imagine that the first history brings before 
us the chief priests, how undecided they still are; 
the second shows how Judas comes and gives advice. 
We must then assume that the thought of treachery 
had been brooded over by Judas from Saturday in 
the preceding week till at least Wednesday in the 
Passion Week, and came then first to maturity. The 
remark of Matthew, ver. 14, seems to speak against 
this, ‘‘ Then Judas went unto.” Judas had undoubt- 
edly gone much earlier to the high priests. To this 
the statement points, “ how they might take Him by 
craft.” If they had just now decided, ‘‘ Not on 
the feast-day,” this is explained by the great tri- 
umphs which Jesus, on Palm Sunday, on Monday, 
and Tuesday, had celebrated over them; and with 
this, besides, the fact agrees well, that Judas had 
begun to hesitate during these days. The connec- 
tion of the two recitals lies, accordingly, in the an- 
tithesis of the previous anticipation of the crucifixion 
on the part of the Lord and the strong presentiment 
of the female disciple, on the one side, and the much 
subsequent indecision and short-sightedness of His 
foes, on the other. But the second point of relation 
is this, that we see from the first narrative how far 
the foes had of themselves come; from the second, 
how Judas drove them to take their boldly wicked 
step, and succeeded in giving them the last impulse. 
They said, ‘‘ Not on the feast-day;” Judas, on the 
contrary, bethought himself of the first, best oppor- 
tunity. 

Ver. 3. Of spikenard, very precious.—Upon 
miotixjs, comp. De Werre, Meyer, Lucker on John, 
vol. ii. p. 498. Not drinkable (mio7ds), but veritable, 
real. Upon the nard, comp. Matthew.—Brake the 
box (bottle, or flask)—The narrow neck of the 
small flask. She did not wish to keep or hold back 
anything: offered up all, gave all away. 

Ver, 4. There were some.—See Matthew. 
Mark presents without a doubt, the most accurate 
historic picture, John defines most sharply the mo- 
tive, Matthew gives the specially practical historic 
form. 

Ver. 6. And they murmured against her. 
—De Wette: They scolded her. Meyer: They ad- 
dressed her harshly. In eu8piudoua lies especially 
the expression of a passionate feeling which we strive 
to keep back in the utterance. 





Ver, 8. She is come aforehand.—IIpoAapBa' 
vew is the chief conception, not uvpica:; hence we 
see the error of Meyer’s note, “A classic write: 
would have said, mpoAaBotou éutpice.” 

Ver. 10. One of the Twelve.—Made prumi 
nent, as in Matthew. The tragic point lies not only 
in this, that one of the Twelve was false, but that he 
committed that most wicked act of treachery which 
was the particular sting in the sufferings of Christ 
In a wider sense, he extended himself through the 
whole sufferings of Christ; for the treachery of the 
disciple who vetrayed the Lord to the chief priests, 
led to the betrayal, on the part of the Sanhedrim, of 
Christ to the heathen power. 

Ver. 11. Were glad.—They shuddered not, as 
the traitor laid before them his black design. They 
understood him. But Judas knew how to lead them 
still further into wickedness. He filled them with a 
satanic joy. And while they were still hesitating to 
take the last step, assuredly not from dread of the 
sin, but for fear of the people, Judas was watching 
for the first opportunity to accomplish his purpose. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See Matthew, and the parallel passages in 
Luke. 

2. Judas the betrayer, because he had been most 
offended at the thought of the death and cross of 
Christ ; Mary the commended disciple, because she 
was the first that was found possessing a self-sacri- 
ficing courage like His own in His way to death. 

3. The treachery which springs up in the midst 
of the disciples of the Evangelical Church surpasses 
the wicked counsel of the hierarchies in the Middle 
Ages. The secret and open apostasies from the 
Evangelical Church to Romanism., 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Matthew.—The council in Jerusalem, and 
the supper in Bethany, in their relation to the cen- 
tral point of C%rist’s death; or, a picture of the 
uniting of all threads of ancient history in this death. 
—wNot out of the camp of the foes, but out of the circle 
of the disciples, came the last decision regarding the 
death of Jesus.—Judas, the enslaved, and yet free, 
instrument of the deepest revelation of wickedness,— 
The faithless disciple of Jesus an instructor of the 
chief council in the way of destruction.—The unex- 
pected turning-points in life, how they rise out of the 
depths of the spirit-world: 1. Out of the realm of 
light (Mary); 2. out of the realm of darkness (Judas) ; 
3. out of the struggle between the two.—The oint- 
ment in the house at Bethany a savour of death unto 
death.—Greed in its demoniac greatness: 1. A child 
of perfected unbelief as to Christ, God, and mankind ; 
2. a father of treachery, which has often injured the 
saints ; 3. a companion of avarice, envy, anguish, 
audacity, despair.—Judas determines to take the 
best opportunity he can to betray the Lord, «. e., in 
the sanctuary of His secret prayers.—Judas the cal. 
culator, and hig miscalculation.—The estimation of 
Mary, and the estimation of Judas. The presenti. 
ment-filled spirit in its clear foresight as opposed to 
the selfish mind in its: blindness—The most multi. 
plied purposes and projects, and over them the deep 
design of God.—Woman is here again before m i, 
as is so often the case ‘n the Gospel history. 


CHAP. XIV. 12-31. 





“TARKE :—HepIncER:—Satan rests not till he 
ias .njured Christ and His cause in life, honor, and 
possessions.—At feast-seasons the devil generally 
excites the greatest uproar against Christians.—Hxp- 
(NGER :—Nothing is wasted upon Christ. Miserable 
parsimony, when we refuse Him anything.—The 
prating of a fault-seeker can soon move others to 
join.—QursyneL :—The pious must remain silent 
regarding the world’s judgment. God will speak and 
conduct their affairs.—Behold, how the godless re- 
joice if they get an opportunity of fulfilling their 
wicked wish !—Grr.Lacu :—The greatest praise ever 
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place. And Judas is ready to do it.—Bringer :— 
Exactly what the enemies wished least of all to do, 
that must they.—To an uproar it came, only to the 
advantage of hell.—The greatest, most direct, most 
difficult, but the most blessed thing that ever a siz 
ful being was able to do, namely, to receive the 
Lord’s word in all simplicity and proceed to act, this 
did Mary; and this shall maintain her memory on 
earth till the end of timie.—Gossnur :—She hath dona 
what she could. From this may every one take 
comfort, that nothing more than faithfulness is asked 
from them.—BavER:—The deeds of love are often 


spoken by Jesus regarding an act.—Braunr :—The 
Sanhedrim required him to point out Jesus’ tarrying- 





in the world turned into shame, because others turn 
them into an occasion to do evil. 


2. The Heast of the Passion, and of Victory.—The Paschal Lamb and the discovered Traitor. The Last 
Supper and the Lord’s Triumph over the Traitor. The Prediction of the Disciples being offended, and 
of their denying Him. Vers. 12-31. 


(Parallels: Matt. xxvi. 17-35; Luke xxii. 7-38; John xiii.—xvii.) 


A. The Disciples’ Passover-thought.—Unguardedness and Foresight ; or, the Jewish Oustom and Chriat’s 
Spirit Vers. 12-16. 


12 And the first day of unleavened bread, when they killed the passover, his disciples 

said unto him, Where wilt thou that we go and prepare, that thou mayest eat the pass- 

13 over? And he sendeth forth two of his disciples, and saith unto them, Go ye into the 

14 city, and there shall meet you a man hearing a pitcher of water: follow him. And 
wheresoever he shall go in, say ye to the goodman of the house, The Master saith, 

15 Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the passover with my disciples? And 
he will show you a large upper room furnished and prepared: there make ready for us. 

16 And his disciples went forth, and came into the city, and found as he had said unto 
them: and they made ready the passover. 


B. The Lord’s Passover-thought.— The Passover, and the hardened and discovered Traitor in the circle of: 
Disciples. The Lords clear perception of the secret designs of the Traitor. Vers. 17-21. 


17,18 And in the evening he cometh with the twelve. And as they sat and did eat, 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, One of you which eateth with me shall betray me. 

19 And they began to be sorrowful, and to say unto him one by one, Js it 1? and another 

20 sad, Js it 1? And he answered? and said unto them, Jt zs one of the twelve, that dip- 

21 peth with me® in the dish. The Son of man indeed goeth, as it is written of him: but 
woe to that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! good were it for that man if 
he had never been born. 


C. The new Passover.—The Lord's fulness of Love on the night of the Betrayal. Vurs. 22-25. 


22 And as they did eat, Jesus* took bread, and blessed, and brake 7, and gave to them, 

23 and said, Take, eat:® this is my body. And he took the cup, and when he had given 

24 thanks, he gave zt to them: and they all drank of it. And he said unto them, This is 

25 my blood of the new® testament [covenant], which is shed for many. Verily I say urty 
you, I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine, until that day that I drink it new ir 
the kingdom of God. 


ND. A new Passover upon a new Night of Terror, and upon the Death of the First-born. Vurs. 26-81, 


26 And when they had sung an hymn, they went out into the Mount of Olives 
27 And Jesus saith unto them, All ye shall be offended because of me this night:" for it is 
28 wrtten, I will smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered. But after that 1 
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29 am risen, I will 
30 shall be offended, yet wll not I. 


go before you into Galilee. 
And Jesus saith unto him, Verily I say unto thee, 
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But Peter said unto him, Although all 


That this day, even in this night, before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice 
31 But he spake® the more vehemently,’ If I should die with thee, I will not deny thee in 


any wise. Likewise also said they all. 


1 Ver. 19.—Kai dAdos, pare éyd3 omitted by B., C., L.. Versions, Vulgate, &c. ; probably because the words wert 
deemed cuperfluous, and that the construction was inadmissible, (We suppose els to be supplied with the first mire eyo.) 
2 Ver. 20.—The evidence against damoxovbets is quite conclusive; [rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf.] 
{3 Ver. 20.—Lachmann, after A. and Versions, reads tiv xetpa after euov.] ; ; 
\* Ver. 22. 0 "Incois is wanting in B., D., Versions; bracketed by Lachmann; rejected by Tischendorf.] 
Ver. 22.—@éyere must be struck out, on the authority of A., B., ., & 


6 Ver. 24.—Kaivjs is wanting in B., C., D., L., &c. 


Tischendorf rejects it, but it is retained by Lachmann. The 


uncertainty of the reading even in Matthew excites suspicion, that the Pauline tradition gave rise to it; for “the blood of 
the testament [covenant]” can mean nothing else than “of the new testament.” ; 
7 Ver. 27.—Ev éuot év 77 vucti tavtp. B., O.*, D. want these words. A.hasthem, Lachmann retains év é¢uoi, and 


Seales év TH vUKTL TAUTN.) 
[8 Ver. 31.—B., D 


., L., Lachmann, Tischendorf read éAdAet for €Acye.] 


1? Ver. 31.—B., C., D., L. want waddov; Lachmann, Tischendorf omit it.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Comp. Matthew and Inuke.—The unity of these 
sections is to be found in the contrast between the 
disciples’ unprepared state of mind, and the ever 
clear perception which the Lord had of what lay be- 
fore Him. Next, we have the opposition between 
the Passover and the Supper, the great institution 
of love, and of treachery; finally, the contrast be- 
tween the faithful care with which the Lord warned 
the disciples, and their presumptuous self-deception 
respecting the fact of their own weakness. Peculi- 
arities of Mark :—Exact statement of the day, ver. 
12, with Luke. He brings forward (what is passed 
over by Matthew) the sending of the two disciples, 
but does not name them, as Luke does; and this 
again is to be traced back to Peter’s modesty, for 
Peter was one of those sent. The direction of Jesus 
also,—in Matthew, Go ye pbs tov Seiva,—is given 
here in a more expanded form, as also in Luke: the 
description of the man with the water-pitcher, who 
should meet them at the gate of the city, and the 
directions which they were to follow. He passes 
over, in his description of the Passover, the special 
narrations of Luke and John, and hastens forward 
with Matthew to the detection of the traitor. The 
indication of the betrayer has been already given: 
He who eateth with Me, ver. 18. The peculiar 
Hptavto again, ver. 19. The audacious question of 
Judas, Is it 1? which Matthew introduces, Mark 
omits, as ke has previously omitted his words to the 
chief priests. In the celebration of the Supper, he 
agrees, excepting in a few trifling deviations, with 
Matthew. Peter has, through Mark, directed atten- 
tion to the fact concerning the cup, “And they all 
drank of it.” In recording, “Shed for many,” Mark 
allows, ‘For the remission of sins,” to fall out. 
The words concerning the new cup in the kingdom 
of God he causss to follow the words of the institu- 
tion of the Supper, as is the case in Matthew, but 
more briefly expressed. The remark (recorded by 
Jobn) to the disciples, “‘ Ye cannot follow Me now,” 
in Mark (and Matthew), runs, “‘ All ye shall be of- 
fended because of Me.” Peter’s vow, “I will follow 
Thee,” as given by John, is extended in Mark, ‘ Al- 
though all shall be offended, yet will not I; ” shorter 
than in Matthew. The statement in John, ‘‘I will 
ay dowr my life for Thy sake,” stands in Mark, 
“Tf I should die with Thee,” etc., as in Matthew. 
The prediction that they would deny Him follows 
this asseveration in John, but precedes it in Mark 
aud Matthew: in this latter ease, the asseveration 





was, of course, more presumptuous. Mark alone has 
the more definite signal, “ Before the cock crow 
twice.” The particular features which are introduced 
by Luke before this transaction, and which bring 
Peter still more prominently into view, are not re 
lated by Mark. He and Matthew present the strong- 
est statement of the occurrence (an affirmation of 
faithfulness after the declaration of the denial). 

Ver. 18. Two of His disciples.—Peter and 
John. Comp. Luke.—And there shall meet you. 
—The description is as mysterious as in the despatch- 
ing of the disciples to bring the colt. So, again, is 
the prominence given to the talismanic word cireiy, 
to be noticed. Quite groundless is the view of Meyer 
(rationalizing), that we find in the wonderful manner 
in which the supper is ordered, as recorded by Mark 
and Luke, an evidence of the later origin of this ac- 
count. In this passage Matthew has only hinted at 
what the other two have explicitly stated. See Mat- 
thew.—A man.—It is a very mistaken conclusion, 
if, from the fact that it was a slave’s employment to 
carry water (Deut. xxix. 11; Josh. ix. 21), we con- 
clude this man was a slave. 

Ver. 14. Guest-chamber, 7d kardAvud pov.— 
The reception-room, which is appointed for Me. 
With the word lodgings, the conception of a separate 
house is united. Much nearer the idea is, ‘‘ My 
quarters.” 

Ver. 15. A large upper room.—The form 
avdyaov is best supported. Meyer: “In meaning, 
it is equivalent to trepaov, my , upper room, place 
for prayer, and assembling together.” But, we must 
undoubtedly conceive of the “upper room” as being 
on the second floor: the Alijah, on the contrary, is 
a tower-like erection upon the flat house-roof (see 
2 Kings iv. 10; comp. Acts x. 9). The learned 
Winer, too, has no clear idea of the Alijah. Comp. 
articles, ‘‘ Houses, Roof.” On the contrary, Ge- 
senius: ‘ mab>. , eubiculum superius, conclave, super 
tectum domus eminens ; Srepgov;” and De Werte, 
Archiol. p. 146.—Furnished (provided with pil- 
lows).—That is, with pillow-beds laid around the 
table, as the custom of reclining at meals required. 

Ver. 17. With the Twelve.—The two mes- 
sengers have returned and announced that all 
ready. 

Ver. 18. One of you which eateth with 
Me.—The expression of grie® See John xiii. 18. 
Reference to Ps. xli. 10. 

Ver. 20. That dippeth with Me in the dish. 
—Meyer: ‘He was one of those lying closest te 
Jesus, eating, namely, out of the same dish.” There 
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fore, 20 very definite description. Yet the Passion 
meal was not the ordinary eating from a dish. The 
nead of the family distributed the portions. The 
Case 1s thus to be conceived: Jesus was about to 
hand Judas his portion. Now it is a psychological 
fact, that an evil conscience causes the hand to move 
with an uneasy motion, even at the moment when 
one succeeds in showing a hypocritical face full of 
Tuaocence and calmness. The hand, in opposition 
to the steady countenance, makes a hypocritically 
tremulous motion. So, accordingly, does the traitor- 
ous hand of Judas, betraying him, hastily extend 
itself, it would appear, to meet the Lord’s hand, as it 
is still in the dish, in order with feigned ease to receive 
the sop. The three statements—He who dippeth 
with Me in the dish (Matthew, and almost identically 
Mark); To whom I shall give the sop (John); and, 
The hand of My betrayer is with Me on the table 
(Luke),—agree, therefore, as regards the actual state 
of the case. 

Ver, 24. And He said unto them, This is 
My blood.—That our Evangelist makes this ex- 
pression follow the drinking creates no difference 
between Matthew, and Luke, and Mark. Because 
Mark, namely, wished to make this the prominent 
fact, that all the company in rotation drank of the 
cup, he represents the Lord as speaking these im- 
portant words while the act of drinking was being 
performed; from which it is self-evident, that He 
speaks them while the cup was passing round, 

Ver. 31. Spake the more vehemently.—We 
understand this not quantitatively,—he made regard- 
ing this many additional statements,—but qualita- 
tively, of the increasing force in expressing himself, 
as the following sentence shows. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See Matthew. 

2. As the first Old Testament Passover was cele- 
brated before the actual exemption and deliverance 
of the Israelites in the Egyptian night of terror, in 
the believing certainty of their salvation, so was also 
the New Testament Passover, the Supper, celebrated 
in the certainty of actual preservation and deliver- 
ance, before the outward fact, the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. Exactly thus, in the justification 
of the individual sinner, does the celebration of his 
salvation from condemnation precede the completion 
of his salvation in sanctification. i 

8. The way and manner in which Jesus unites 
with the celebration of the Supper the announcement 
that His disciples should be offended because of Him, 
and His solicitude for their preservation and restora- 
tion, brings before us the relation subsisting between 
this preservation and that of the first-born in Egypt, 
for whom atonement had been made. The disciples, 
too, must the destroying angel pass by. No doubt, 


because Christ, who is the First-born in an especial . 


pense, presents Himself a sacrifice for them. But 
this First-born, too, wins back His life from death. 

4. Three Passovers: The typical Passover of the 
typified deliverance ; the actual Passover of the real 
deliverance, finished in principle, pointing to the 
completion in life; the coming Passover in the king- 
dom of God, the celebration of the perfected salva- 
tion. 

6, The detection of Judas, and the announce- 
ment of the stumbling of the disciples after the Sup- 
per, is a sign that the Supper is appointed to exclude 
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the apostate and the hypocritical, to strengthen 
establish, and restore the weak. : 

6. The celebration of the Supper: 1. The exter 
nal preparation, and the internal (“One of you”) 
2. the celebration itself; 3. the practical improve 
ment (“In this night”), “ 

7. The Lord changes the Passover into the Sup 
per: Christ’s disciples now make with great willing 
ness a Passover out of the Supper, in various wavs 
A simply ecclesiastical meal of custom; a simply 
memorial meal; a dogma-teaching meal; a mea 
falsely alleged to be capable of removing guilt. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Matthew.—The pious recollection of the dis- 
ciples, and the holy thought of the Lord (paschal 
lamb, the Last Supper).—The quiet, hidden friend 
of Christ in the city of His foes, and the concealed 
enemy of Christ in the disciple-band.—Both brought 
to view by Christ.—The Lord’s Supper a celebration 
of salvation in the confidence of faith: 1. Outwardly, 
a pre-celebration; 2. inwardly, an after-celebration. 
—The holy appointment and efficacy of the Supper: 
1, Revelation of hearts (acknowledgment of sins, 
and confession of faith); 2. the affrighting of sinful 
consciences; 8. the exclusion of the wicked; 4. the 
celebration of the pardon and the establishment of 
believers ; 5. the determining of the future path; 
6. the restoration of the erring.—The self-exaltation 
with which Peter goes forth after the Supper, is a 
sign that he had not yet properly understood it.— 
Peter, before and after the Supper, and during its 
progress; pointing to a mistaking of the Supper in 
its symbolic import.—The disciples forget too soon 
after Judas’ departure how much they have in com- 
mon with him.—The consciousness of success, with 
which the Lord looks to the coming season of the 
perfect reunion of His disciples and Himself, being 
fully assured that all their temptations and conflicts 
could not prevent this result. 

Hepincer:—At the approach of death, life- 
endangering perils, and other misfortunes, God’s 
word and sacrament are the best anointing and re. 
freshment. Happy is he who consecrates his room 
to Jesus as a household church, or entertains Him oft 
in His poor members.—If we hazard all to obey God, 
we shall find it as the Lord hath promised before.—: 
OstanDER :—Who serves, believes, and obeys Christ, 
shall be deceived in nothing.—Canstrin :—Whoso- 
ever receives the holy Supper aright, receives in it 
an assurance of the coming eternal glory.—Osran- 
pER:—In suffering and trouble look at redemption, 
—He will not break the bruis¢d reed. So gracious 
is Jesus, that he promises consolation to, and ad- 
dresses in the language of promise, even the stum- 
bling disciples—HxrpincEr:—He who relies too 
much on self, is building on sand. Whosoever in a 
deliberative assembly introduces anything evil, may 
easily (in a greater or less degree) bring all the others 
over to his own side, so that they all express the 
same views. 

Braune:—If amongst His friends there was 9 
secret foe, there were many secret friends amongst 
His foes.—The traitor proceeds to complete hia 
transgression, and Jesus proceeds to the institution 
of the sacrament of the Atonement.—Ienatius :— 
The Supper is a remedy bringing immortal life, an 
antidote to death.—Mark, who was most intimate 
with Peter, gives Jesus’ words thus: Before th¢ 
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eock crow twice, thou wilt thrice deny Me. The 
third part of the night, from twelve to three, was 
called the cock-crowing: before this should end, 
Peter would have thrice denied the Lord. 
Briecer:—In the Passover, Christ is shadowed 
forth from every side. According to the law, the 
paschal lamb must be set apart on the tenth day of 
the month Nisan. And upon the tenth of this month, 
upon the so-called Palm Sunday, Christ made His 
triumphal entry, etc. (Add to this, that Jesus died 
about the ninth hour, almost the time when the 
oaschal lamb was usually slain; that all the people 
put Him to death, as every head of a family slew a 
lamb; that the roasting-spit for the lamb had the 
form of a cross; that no bone of the lamb should be 
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broken.)—How precious the promise, that He, as 
the Risen One, should go before them into Galilee | 
But they have ears for nothing. They regard only 
that word which charges them so hardly, and so 
deeply wounds. The Apostles were now occupied 
so entirely with themselves, that they were unmoved 
by what was immediately to befall their Lord.—How 
ever, if they had not observed the statement that the 
sword should fall on Him, they could not have had 
regard to the promise of His resurrection.—GossnER 
—Christ can raise the hymn of praise, although Ha 
knows His disciples are about to betray Him, etc. 
We must not be restrained from praising God be- 
cause of anything.—BavEr :—His body, His blocd; 
that is, receive His life. 


8 Gethsemane and the Betrayal; or, the Lord’s sorrow of Soul.—The coming of the Traitor. Vurs 
32-42.—The Betrayal and its Effect. The Arrest of the Lord. The Flight of the Disciples. Vuns 
438-52. j 

(Parallels: Matt. xxvi. 36-56; Luke xxii. 39-53; John xviii. 1-11.) 


A. Gethsemane. Vers. 32-42, 


32 
33 
34 
35 


And they came to a place which was named Gethsemane: and he saith to his dis- 
ciples, Sit ye here, while I shall pray. And he taketh with him Peter, and James, and 
John, and began to be sore amazed, and to be very heavy; And saith unto them, My 
soul is excecding sorrowful unto death: tarry ye here, and watch. And he went for- 
ward’ a little, and fell on the ground, and prayed that, if it were possible, the hour 
might pass from him. And he said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee; 
take away this cup from me: nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wilt. And 
he cometh, and findeth them sieeping, and saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? 
couldest not thou watch one hour? Watch ye, and pray, lest ye enter into temptation: 
the spirit truly zs ready, but the flesh 7s weak. And again he went away, and prayed, 
and spake the same words, And when he returned, he found them asleep again; (for 
their eves were heavy ;) neither wist they what to answer him. And he cometh the 
third time, and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: it is enough, the 
hour is come; behold, the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise up, 
let us go; lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand. 


36 
37 


38 
39 
40 
41 


42 


B. The Betrayal.—The Arrest. The Flight of the Disciples. Vurs. 43-52. 


43 And immediately, while he yet spake, cometh Judas,? one of the twelve, and with 
him a great, multitude, with swords and staves, from the chief priests, and the scribes, 
and the elders. And he that betrayed him had given them a token, saying, Whomsce 
ever I shall kiss, that same is he; take him, and lead him away safely. And as soon 
as he was comé, he goeth straightway to him, and saith, Master, Master;* and kissed 
46,47 him. And they laid their hands on him, and took him. And one of them that 
stood by drew a sword, and smote a servant of the high priest, and cut off his ear. 
And Jesus answered and said unto them, Are ye come out, as against a thief, with 
swords and with staves to take me? I was daily with you in the temple teaching, 
and ye took me not: but the Scriptures must be fulfilled. And they all forsook him, 
and fled. And there followed him a certain young man, having a linen cloth cast about 
kis naked body; and the young men* laid hold on him: And he left the linen cloth, 
and fled from them naked. 


1 Ver. 35.—The remarkable difference between mpoceAOuv and mpoedOr is found here, just as in Matthew. Most. MSS, 
ary in favor of the first; the sense favors the second. If we retain mpocerdwv, the terminus ad quem is wanting: unlest 
there be a reference to drawing near to God in prayer, a". Luke uses an expression denoting separation. 

(? Ver. 43.—-After “Judas,” A., )., K., Lachmann, Tischendorf read 6 "Ioxapirys.] 

[3 Ver. 45.—-Lhe second paBsi omitted by Lachmann after B., C.*, D., L., Vulgate.] 

(4 Ver, 51.--Lachmann, Tischene¢ vf, afier B., O.*, D., L., Syriac, Persian, Coptic, Itala, Vikgate, oi & mevicwes. 


44 
45 


48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


CHAP. XIV. 32-52. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. See the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. 
Peculiarities of Mark :—In narrating the sufferings 
of Christ in Gethsemane, Mark is the only Evangelist 
who gives the subject of Jesus’ prayer,—that “the 
(dread) hour might pass from Him.” The prayer, 
too, bas with him a more earnest expression, with the 
* Abba,” and ‘‘ All things are possible unto Thee.” In 
the passage recording the finding the three asleep, the 
reproof of Christ is directed especially to Peter, and Je- 
sus calls him Simon, as He always does when He would 
remind him of his weakness and old nature. The 
modification of the first petition in the second, men- 
tioned by Matthew, is omitted by him. Jesus prays, 
according to him, in the same words; that is, Mark 
will emphasize the wrestling importunity in this 
petition likewise, while Matthew gives prominence to 
the stronger manifestation of the resignation of Jesus. 
The third prayer is not introduced by Mark, but is 
nevertheless implied in his recital. In the remark: 
“«For their eyes were heavy,” he employs, according 
to Codd. A., B., (Lachmann,) the stronger term, 
xataBapuyduevoi He also has the noteworthy state- 
ment: ‘ Neither wist they what to answer;” which 
recalls the similar expression in the history of the 
Traasfiguration. Strikingly characteristic is the short 
phrase: “It is enough” (améxer); which is addressed 
by Jesus to the sleep-oppressed disciples. According 
to Mark’s representation, Judas stands suddenly be- 
fore our Lord, like some unearthly appearance. The 
traitor had given to the enemy a distinct, previously 
appointed signal (ctconuov), and commanded them 
to seize the Master with all possible care, and to lead 
Him away. With atwofold salutation, Rabbi, Rabbi, 
the traitor here approaches Jesus eagerly and with 
feigned friendship. Jesus’ address to Judas is here 
passed over. Of the sword-stroke of Peter he speaks 
in milder terms, saying he had cut off the ardpioy 
(diminutive) of the servant. The command of Jesus 
to Peter is also omitted. On the other hand, we are 
indebted to Mark for the remarkable episode of the 
~outh who changed so quickly from a follower of 
Jesus to a deserter. 

Ver. 38. To be sore ainazed, and to be very 
heavy; jjptaro exOayBetcOc kal adnuoveiv.—Mat- 
thew has AvmetoOa cal adyuovety. Luke, instead of 
either expressions; yevduevos év aywvig (in a dreadful 
struggle or agony). This agony has its two sides, 
which are described with about equal force in the 
phraseology of Matthew and Luke; éx@auBeraOa is 
a stronger term than Avweicda, and is given only by 
Mark ; indeed, the word is only found in the passages, 
ch. ix. 15; xvi. 5,6. Upon this point consult the 
Commentary on Matthew, xxvi. 37. The traitorous, 
false, despairing world, represented in Judas, fills 
Christ with sorrow to amazement; He shudders be- 
fore it, before the infernal powers lying behind it, 
and before the abyss of wickedness in this spiritual 
hell; the impotent, poor, and lost world, which lay 
sleeping around Him, overcome with sorrow and de- 
void of all presentiment, as represented by the three 
sleeping disciples, gives Him the feeling of eternal 
abandonment, Isa. lxiii. 8. Comp. Matthew. Starke: 
éxOuuBeicOa is used of fright at a peal of thunder, 
Acts ix. 3, 6; and before a phantom, Matt. xiv. 26 :* 
from this some conclude that the most frightful 


* [In Matt. xiv. 26 the words employed are érapax@ycar, 
apd aaa tod doBov éxpagav.—-Ha.] 


phantoms may have presented themselves to Christ, 
ete, 

Ver. 35. The hour might pass from Him.— 
Not His suffering generally, but that hour. The 
whole feeling of suffering and judgment, to be so 
betrayed by the one half of the world, and to be g 
forsaken by the other half. See Matthew, [The “ feel 
iag” cannot be entirely accounted for by the desertion 
of the creature merely ; there was also to be the de 
sertion of the Creator—£d. | 

Ver. 36. Abba.-—Most vivid narration. Citation 
of the actual words, as in the expression, Talitha cumi, 
and the exclamation on the cross, Meyer: ‘This 
address, among the Greek-speaking Christians, a0. 
quired the nature of a nomen proprium.” Apart from 
the misunderstanding which would arise, the phrase 
Talitha cumi, and other expressions, speak against 
this opinion. Accordingly, 6 warfp is certainly an 
explanatory addition. [Meyer remarks, in loc., that 
the common view that 6 tarp is a translation of 
Abba, is not congruous with the idea of earnest 
supplication ;,and refers to Romans viii. 15.—Zd.] 
—Nevertheless not.—We supply: ‘ But do not 
this, as I will, as My feelings would have.” Meyer: 
“Let this not be which I will.” Matthew indicates 
by wAhv ovx as. Luke uses appropriately 7d @¢Anua 
(inclination of the will), not @éAnous (act of will), Ac 
cordingly, add’ od zi is to be taken in rather a formal 
sense. 

Ver. 40. Found them asleep again.—Luke: 
“For sorrow.” Sorrow kept the Tord awake, but 
lulled the disciples to sleep. 

Neither wist they what to answer.—Comp. 
ch. ix. 6. 

Ver. 41. Sleep on now, and take your rest..— 
See Note upon Matthew. The ironical meaning, as con- 
veyed by Matthew, is altered by Luke into a reproof: 
““Why sleep ye?” Mark presents an intermediate 
view : first irony, then the call to wake.—It is enough 
(aréxe.).— This is the opposite of ovdey améxer: 
nothing stands in the way, nothing hinders. The 
meaning accordingly is, It has failed; it is no more 
of use, ete. “Meyer: “It is enough, = éfapxei.” 
This is quite a derivative meaning, and an apnlica- 
tion of the word very remote indeed. (The Vulgate 
renders sufficit, &c.) Quite as untenable is another 
interpretation: ‘There is enough watching, ye have 
watched enough ;” or, “ My anguish is past.” 

Ver, 45. Master, Master.—Not merely an ex- 
clamation of excitement, but also of hypocritical 
reverence carried to its greatest height. 

Ver. 51. A certain young man.—This forma 
an episode as characteristic of Mark as the Emmaus 
disciples of Luke; and given for similar reasons. 
That he was no apostle is evident from the designa- 
tion: ‘A certain young man;” from the circum- 
stance that he had already the night-drese on; and es- 
pecially from the contrast he presents to the Apostles 
He only presents himself after their flight, a youthful 
Joseph of Arimathea, and so a precursor of him 
Some have without reason settled upon John as the 
person (Ambrose, Chrysostom, Gregory the Great) 
others have selected, equally without ground, James 
the Just (Epieg. Hwres. 87,18). That the youth be 
longed to a family standing in a relation of friendship 
to the Lord, we may safely assume; at least, he was 
himself an enthusiastic follower of Christ. On this 
account, it was natural to suppose a youth of the 
family where Jesus had eaten the Passover (Theo 
phylact). In this case, however, we must assume 
| that the young man had, on this occasion, heem 
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sleeping, or retiring to rest, in the house which be- 
longed to the family, and which lay in the valley of 
the Cedron; for, that the young man ~ad been 
startled from his sleep, or in preparing to retire to 
rest, in the neighborhood of Gethsemane (in some 
neighboring country-seat, says Grotius), is proved by 
his wearing the night-dress. Both circumstances 
might possibly be found united in Mark himself, 
whom we, with Olshausen, cunsider to be this “ cer- 
tain young man.” (SeeIntroduction.) Reasons: 1. 
The youth’s picture agrees in every line with the 
character of Mark. 2. The circumstances of the youth 
agreed perfectly with those of Mark: the friend of 
the Lord, resting in this country-house for the night. 
8. There is an analogical support of this view, 
in the fact that John also, by a mere hint, weaves 
himself and His mother into the Evangelical narra- 
tive (John i. 40, xix. 25); and probably Luke does 
the same thing (xxiv. 18). 4. The fact that this cir- 
vumstance is related by Mark alone, which Meyer 
cousiders so very trifling, and Bauer holds to be a 
piqnant addition—The young men.—These cer- 
tainly were not the temple-guards,‘nor yet the 
soldiery, but young persons who had of their own 
accord joined the company ; partly from their inter- 
est inadventure. For this reason, they found them- 
selves particularly tempted to make an attack upon 
this young man, their equal in years, in the night- 
dress, who wished to follow Jesus, clad in so ridicu- 
lous a manner. 

Ver. 52. And he left the linen cloth.—The 
night-mantle, thrown about him, was easily loosed. 
Bengel: pudorem vicit timor in magno periculo. 
Whitefield has properly pointed out the action of 
this youth as the emblem of a late reception of Jesus, 
though others have praised it as the emblem of an 
early following of the Lord, as belief in youth, Both 
are to be found in it: a beautiful enthusiasm of belief, 
and a fanaucal self-dependence and over-estimation 
of personal strength. Rather far-fetched is Guyon’s 
allegory, that we must follow Jesus, stripping off all 
that is our own, and all that is false. This youth 
was a follower while he had the linen cloth ; deprived 
of this, he became a deserter. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Comp. Matthew. 

2. The suffering of Jesus in Gethsemane, and the 
treachery of Judas, stand in the most intimate rela- 
tion to each other. The bringing about of His suf- 
ferings by means of the treachery which grew up in 
the midst of His disciples, and the spirit of worldli- 
ness, of worldly sorrow and worldly falseness, of self- 
disrespect and despair, manifested in this treachery, 
—this is, in the particular sense, the bitter cup which 
he had to drain; for it is the heaviest judgment of 
God, that sin itself must break forth in treachery 
proceeding out the disciple-circle; a fact, in which 
«8 revealed the full judgment of God upon the sin of 
the world in its faithlessness, and in its despair— 
upon the sin of that world which could break through 
the barriers separating the disciples of Christ from 
the world. In Christ’s experience of this judgment, 
there are two points to be marked: the realization 
of His being perfectly deserted; the manifestation 
of the world’s weakness, and of the imminent danger 
to which the wickedness of the world exposed Him 
even amid His disciples. That He must see Himself 
forsaken by His young Church, that He must grieve 








because of the apostasy in the midst of this Cherch , 
therein lies the bitter gall of His passion-cup, therein 
was judgment firished. He prayed that this hour 
might pass, if it were possible (ver. 85). And (ver. 
41) it is said, The hour is come; behold, the Sor 
of Man, etc. The betrayal marks and seals this 
hour. 

8. The sleeping of the good disciples is contrasted 
with the watchfulness of the evil disciple. What 
was common to both parties, was the unspeakable 
sorrow. In the case of Judas, this has changed inte 
absolute demoniacal distress, animosity, and rage ; in 
the case of the Eleven, it is manifested in complete 
relaxation, cowardice, and indecision. On this ac 
count, Christ opposes to the sleep and indecision of 
the Eleven, the intensest agitation of soul and energy; 
to the fevered excitement of Judas, on the contrary, 
the most perfect quiet of soul. 

4, The youth who follows the Lord in his night- 
garb, and then flees, is a striking picture of the pious 
resolutions of Jesus’ disciples, which are dissipated 
in the night of great temptation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Matthew.—The Lord’s preparation as opposed 
to His enemies’ preparation. —The unfathomable 
clearness of spirit in the agony of the Lord, and the 
unfathomable confusion of spirit in the agony of 
Judas.—The treachery of a disciple in Gethsemane, 
the Lord’s secret place of prayer, forms a page black 
as midnight in the history of the world and of the 
Church.—God’s providence has changed this terrific 
curse into a cup of blessing for the lost world, threugh 
Christ’s obedience.—Jesus could pray twice or thrice 
almost the same words, yet make from them each _ 
time a new prayer (differently placed emphasis): 1. 
Take from Me this cup; 2. yet not what J will; 3. 
but what Zhow wilt.—The chasm which opens be- 
tween the Lord and His disciples, while He prays and 
they sleep: 1. Christ ever more wakeful, more calm, 
more sure of victory; 2. the disciples ever heavier 
with sleep, more confused, and undecided.—How the 
Lord Himself announces the hour of which He pray- 
ed that it might pass by: The hour is come; behold, 
the Son of Man is betrayed into the hands of sinful 
men.—Arise, let us go! lo, he that betrayeth Me is 
at hand.—Jesus’ disciple as guide to the hostile band, 
—The kiss of Judas; or, here likewise is Antichrist 
concealed in the pseudo-Christ (a lying Christ).— 
Christ between the helpless assailants and the help- 
less defenders: 1. The assailants in their helplessness : 
a. the traitor, the soldiers; 6. He grants them the 
might which they are allowed to have, according te 
the Holy Scriptures and God’s providence, though it 
seems as if derived from human laws. 2. The de- 
fenders in their helplessness: a. the sword-stroke of 
Peter, the fleeing disciples, the fleeing youth; 6. He 
grants them the might of His preserving grace. — 
There existed a natural relationship between this 
young man and the disciple Peter, as there existed a 
spiritual relationship between the Apostle Peter and 
the Evangelist Mark.—Christ betrayed and captured : 
1. How all appears in this state of things to be lost ; 
2. how sin and Satan are thereby betrayed and cap 
tured.—By His bonds are we freed. 

Starke :—To pray is the best thing we can do in 
the hour of temptation.—QuxEsNEL :—God’s will must 
be at all times dearer than our own, let it cost what 
it may to perfect it.—CansrTEin :—Prayer is needed 
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wi:n watching, and watching with prayer. Both must 
go together.—Alas, if Israel’s Shepherd should not 
be watchful, how evil would it be with us, from our 
lethargic security and sloth !—Judas sells Jesus. We 
anould not consider the whole world a sufficient pur- 
chase-price for Jesus.—OsranDER :—The wickedness 
of the world is so great, that the very persons who 
are appointed to administer justice persecute the just, 
and defend the unjust.—CansrEIn :—W hosoever al- 
ures others into sin, sins himself, and loads himself 
with all the sin which the others commit.—OsIanprER; 
—Satan blinds men, that, when they do evil, they 
know not what will be its result. —CansrEin :—A good 
intention may lead to evil (the blow of the sword).— 
Hasty passions are dangerous; therefore, resist a 
a blind zeal, which, the hotter it burns, displeases 
God the more.—HeEpincER:—Where the cross is, 
there is flight. 

Braune:—As Christ withdrew Himself, at the 
beginning of His public ministry, into the wilderness, 
30 also now at the conclusion of His mission.—He 
addresses Himself to Peter at once, to do all that He 
could to bring him to see his weakness.—It is not 
the Scripture which makes the necessity of fulfilment: 
but the will of God, revealed in the prophets, causes 
the fulfilment of the Scriptures. The darkness, like- 
wise, stands beneath God’s light.—It is noticeable, 
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that upon the spot where Jesus was seized by the 
band, Titus, the Roman commander, pitched his 
camp forty years after. The Turks, however, have 
walled the place where Judas kissed Christ, as an 
accursed spot. 

Brizcer:—Had Christ not been tempted as well 
from the side of terror as formerly from that of lust, 
the Scriptures could not say: He was tempted in all 
points.—Was that, perhaps, now fulfilled in His own 
person, which He prophesied of this time (Luke xxi. 
26)? Then did that statement receive its accom: 
plishment in Gethsemane: ‘‘I have trodden the wine: 
press alone,” Isa. lxiii. 3.—Rabbi, Rabbi. It was the 
last Rabbi his lips uttered.—The whole transaction 
(the arrest of Christ) presents itself as a drama ar 
ranged by the chief council. But all the pretence 
being destroyed, the leaders of the people stand be- 
fore us as common criminals.—This terror vould not 
have overmastered the disciples, had they not erred 
regarding the Lord. Being dissatisfied that Jesus 
did not deliver Himself from suffering, they held 
themselves bound to withdraw from danger.—Goss- 
NER, on ver. 27 :—If thou canst not overcome sleep 
how wilt thou overcome death ?—Bavzr :—And these 
were the best of the disciples of Jesus !—Judas, ao 
cordingly, is there with his band already! He has 
been quick. Yes, sin runs a rapid race. 


4. Chrost betrayed to the Jews, in the Palace of the High Priest, and before the Ecclesiastical Court. The 
False Witnesses. The Truthful Witness, and His sublime Testimony. The Sentence of Death. 
Peter’s Denial. Vurs. 53-72. 


(Parallels: Matt. xxvi. 57-75; Luke xxii. 54-71; John xviii. 12-27.) 
A. Vers. 53-65. 


53 
54 


And they led Jesus away to the high priest: and with him were assembled all 
the chief priests, and the elders, and the scribes. And Peter followed him afar off, 
even into the palace of the high priest: and he sat with the servants, and warmed him- 
self at the fire. And the chief priests and all the council sought for witness against 
Jesus, to put him to death; and found none. For many bare false witness against him, 
but their witness agreed not together. And there arose certain, and bare false witness 
against him, saying, We heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is made with 
hands, and within three days I will build another made without hands. But neither so 
did their witness agree together. And the high priest stood up in the midst, and asked 
Jesus, saying, Answerest thou nothing? what ts 7 whach these witness against thee? 
But he held his peace, and answered nothing. Again the high priest asked him, and 
said unto him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? And Jesus said, I am: 
and ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven. Then the high priest rent his clothes, and saith, What need we any 
further witnesses? Ye have heard the blasphemy: what think ye? And they all con- 
demned him to be guilty of death. And some began to spit on him, and to cover his 
face, and to buffet him, and to say unto him, Prophesy: and the servants did strike’ 
him with the palms of their hands. 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


61 
62 


63 
64 
65 


B. Vers. 66-72. 


66 And as Peter was beneath in the palace, there cometh one of the maids of the ga 

67 priest: And when she saw Peter warming himself, she looked upon him, and said, 

&8 And thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth. But he denied, saying, I know not, nee 
10 
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ther understand [? what thou sayest. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK, 


And he went out into the porch; [and the cock 


69 crew]. Anda [the] maid saw him again, and began to say* to them that stood by, 
70 This is one of them. And he denied it again. And a little after, they that stood by said 
again to Peter, Surely thou art one of them: for thou art a Galilean, and thy speech 


71 agreeth thereto.* 


72 whom ye speak. And* the second time the cock crew. 


But he began to curse and to swear, saying, I know not this man of 


And Peter called to mind 


the word® that Jesus said unto him, Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me 


thrice. 


And when he thought thereon, he wept. 


{} Ver. 65.—Instead of éBaddAov, A., B., C., Lachmann, Tischendorf read €AaBov, “they took him” (away from the 


hall cf judgment, into custod 


t. @.).J 
2 Ver. 68.—We read, with, Cod. A., &c., and the Recepta, od« oiSa, obSé éxioranar. Certainly ovre, ove is strongly 
attested by B., D., L., andis adopted by Tischendorf and Lachmann. We consider, however, this mode of expression too 


strong to be used in the circumstances. 


Matthew says, ‘‘I know not what thou sayest;’? Luke, “I know Him not:” our 


reading, in what appears the original account, receives support from these two expressions. j 
3 Ver. 68.—Kat adextwp epovyce, wanting in B., L., Coptic, bracketed by Lachmann; probably interpolated from the 


parallel passage in Matthew. 


4 Ver. 70.—Kat 7 Aadta cov oporager, omitted in B., C., D., L., &c., and in the texts of Tischendorf and Lachmann, 


It is interpolated probably from Matthew. 
by Ver. 72.—Codd. 
Ver. 72.—Td pjywa ws, A., B., O., L 


B., D. have «v@vs; A., C. have it not. 


Lachmann retains it; Tischendorf and Recepta reject it.} 


A., Lachmann, Tischendorf. 


*rThe Greek runs: ‘And the maid (that kept the porch, 7, ¢.), seeing him, again began to say,” &c.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


See Matthew, and the parallel in Zwke,—Mark 
gives the same account of the false witnesses as Mat- 
thew; but he is the only one who mentions the rea- 
son why the chief council obtained no false witness, 
viz.: the witnesses did not corroborate one another. 
Matthew selects two witnesses as testifying to Jesus’ 
statement respecting the destruction of the temple; 
Mark says, a few. Matthew had in mind the legal 
number which must be present ; Mark, the smallness 
of the number. In Mark’s account, the false testi- 
mony is strongest on the point, “I will destroy this 
temple,” etc. ; at the same time, he notices the con- 
trast between the temple made with hands and that 
not made with hands. Again, he brings into view 
the conflicting nature of the testimony. Perhaps 
even in Matthew the divergent testimony is alluded 
to, under “I am able to destroy,” etc. According to 
Mark, the high priest comes forward into the midst. 
The silence is strongly marked. The adjuration of 
Jesus by the high priest is only implied in the re- 
mark, he interrogated Him. The testimony of Jesus 
is more strongly expressed than in Matthew, éyé 
eiut. On the contrary, he does not report literally 
the sentence of death, as does Matthew. But, again, 
he gives us the distinct view of how the servants— 
probably the prison-warders—take Christ to lead Him 
to a place of safe custody till the next morning. 
Then he says that Peter was below in the entrance- 
hall (of the palace); and gives us, thus, to under- 
stand that the trial had taken place in an upper 
story, or at least in an elevated hall, The maid of 
the high priest calls Jesus, The Nazarene. The first 
statement of Peter is characteristically ambiguous. 
The first cock-crow is mentioned by Mark alone (ac- 
cording to the exact remembrance of Peter). The 
second attack, Mark again appears to place, con- 

rary to Matthew, in the mouth of the same maid; 
but it is, without doubt, the portress of the poatvatov 
that is meant. The €repos here, alluded to by Luke, 
velongs to the bystanders, of whom Mark here in- 
formsus. The portress did not address Peter himself, 
but denpunced him to those about: upon this, one 
of them mia coid of Peter. Of the second denial, 
Mark gives a shorter, and thus milder account, than 








second crowing of the cock. At the end, he marks, 
with a brief, forcible expression, émiBaddy ExAate, 
the repentance of Peter. 

Ver. 58. And with him (ai7¢) were assem- 
bled.—Of course it is the high priest who is meant. 
The meaning given by Meyer is quite foreign to the 
passage: They come, that is, they meet Jesus there 
all at the same time. The words might, literally 
taken, bear this explanation; but the thought of 
their meeting there at the same time must have been 
expressed more precisely ; not to mention, that ac- 
cording to Luke, several members of the Sanhedrim 
had joined themselves to the band, and had gone to 
meet the party. It was only because there was a 
council at the palace of the high priest that matters 
happened in this way, although, no doubt, the avrg 
which follows immediately must relate to Jesus. 

Ver. 54. At the fire, rpds 7d ~Hs.—It is an open 
hearth which lights and heats the hall at the same 
time, at which they warm themselves. The designa- 
tion is employed to explain the circumstance, that 
Peter was recognized in the light of the fire. 

Ver. 56. Agreed not.—Two witnesses at least 
must agree, Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15. In the main, 
however, the witnesses must not contradict one an- 
other. 

Ver. 58. We heard Him say, I will destroy 
this temple.—The variations, as respects Matthew, 
constitute no difficulty in this passage ; since, as is re- 
marked by the Evangelist, the testimonies did not 
agree. In the contrast,—made with hands, made 
without hands,—we have probably one of the most 
false declarations. Meyer: From this it is evident 
that the one witness was not examined in the pre- 
sence of the other. Let the conduct of the judges 
in the trial of Susanna be compared with this. 

Ver. 61. Of the Blessed.—The eidAoynrds, or 
7/9257 , in the absolute sense, is God. Undoubtedly 
this is a hypocritical expression of reverence in re- 
fraining from naming the name of God, intending to 
designate Christ’s declaration blasphemy of God, of 
the Blessed. ‘“ The Sanctus Benedictus of the Rab- 
bis is well known (Scuérrazn ad Rom. 9, 5).” 
Meyer. 

Ver. 68. His clothes, tov, yitdévas.—Comp 
Note on Matt. xxvi. 65. He tore all his clothing, exe 
cept that which was next his body. Winer: Persona 


Matthew ; there is here no mention of the oath. | of respectability, and travellers, sometimes wore twa 
. Upen the second denial, immediately follows the | articles of underclothing. 


, CHAP, XIV. 53-72. 
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Yer. 66. And some began.—Meyer: ‘The 
members of the Sanhedrim. The servants follow.” 
Rather the temple attendants, who were surround- 
mg the Lord in the hall (see John and Luke): those 
who afterwards took Jesus into custody, under the 
designation of servants, are prison-warders, as Matt. 
v. 25; hence servants in a special sense. Mark pre- 
sents the scene of the mocking, which is given by 
Luke in detail, under the one aspect of abuse, which 
is in this way thrown out into stronger relief; and 
Matthew gives a similar view. 

Ver. 66. Beneath.—This in opposition to the 
hall of trial, which was higher. 

Ver. 68. I know not; or, it is unknown to me, 
not understood.—The double force in ovx vida ovde, 
k.7.A., 18 difficult to express. If we translate, “I 
know not,” this is too little; “I know Him not,” 
this is too much ; “I recognize not,”—then we have 
a phrase too decidedly unconnected. —Into the 
porch, or, according to Matthew, the entrance-hall. 
Ji is the same idea. 

Ver. 69, And a [the] maid.—As soon as she no- 
ticed him. On the comparison between Matthew, and 
Luke, and Mark, consult the introductory remarks 
to this section. And began to say again.—As 
the other had begun. The first radu relates a repe- 
tition of the denunciation to the bystanders, the 
second mdAw to the second denial of Peter in the 
same circumstances; the third wdaAw implies that 
those around had already once laid hands upon 
Christ, and in this way substantiates the recital of 
Luke, ver. 58. 

Ver. 70. F'or thou art a Galilean.—Not mean- 
ing: As Jesus is also; but among the other proofs 
that thou art one of them, is this, that thou art a Gali- 
lean. 

Ver. 72. And Peter called to mind the word. 
—A similar important thought or self-recollection of 
Peter is related in ch, xi. 21. 

And when he thought thereon, he wept. 
—It is extremely difficult to bring out clearly what 
ém Baroy €cAae imports. For the various explana- 
tions, compare BrutscHNEweER’s Lexicon, De Wette, 
Meyer, etc. Many consider it as the Vulgate, cepit 
coe ; but this is not grammatically correct. Others, 

e went out hastily (analogous to the phrases in 
Matthew and Luke); others, he threw a covering 
over his head; or, he cast his eyes upon the Lord ; 
or, he continued to weep; or, according to Ewald, he 
interrupted with his weeping the sound of the crow- 
ing (that is, answering with loud sobbing the crowing 
of the cock); or, he took notice of that sound, be- 
thought himself of the matter. (De Wette: ’EmBa- 
Ady refers to the cock-erow; Meyer.) We find only 
three interpretations tenable: 1. He flung himself 
forth, that is, he involuntarily rushed out, as it were 
meeting the cock-crow as he burried out, according 
to the narratives of Matthew and Luke. 2. Refer- 
ring the phrase to the word of Jesus: he threw him- 
self into it, under the condemnation of this word 
took it to heart), and wept. Or, 8. making the cock- 
crowing to be as it were Christ’s waking call; and 
thereupon he threw himself out of the place (as 
though Christ had called him; Leben Jesu, iii, 334), 
and wept. First a rushing forth, as if he had an ex- 
ternal goal to reach, then a bitter sinking down into 
himself and weeping. The turning-point between 
the carnal and spiritual mode of viewing the life. 
He hastened forth at the call; on the outside, he 
found the call went inwards and upwards, and he 
<opped and wept. 








DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Comp. Matthew. 

2. Peter has not extenuated his own fault; fox 
from him, through Mark, we are informed that tha 
first crowing did not suffice to recall him to his duty, 
but a second was needed. 

3. In the three words, kal émBadrdv Exraue, we 
have given to us the perfect revolution in Peter’a 
view of the world. As he rushes forth upon the call, 
as though in his remorse he sought some object ex- 
terior to himself, his world-view (his opinion of the 
world) is still an external one; when he begins te 
weep, it becomes an inner view. His whole outer 
world has fallen in ruins; he has no longer an ex- 
ternal object of pursuit; he has been thrown back 
into himself, and comes through his inner self to the 
Lord, who has now become to him a new Christ in 
the light of the Spirit. Judas could not attain te 
this change and revolution: he rushed out—to the 
associates of his guilt, the chief priests—and they gave 
him, in his despair, the final blow. In the case of Peter 
it was: ‘‘ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned.” 

4, The maid mentioned in this passage, and He 
rodias, ave the only examples of female wickedness, 
or enmity on the part of woman to what was good, 
recorded in the Gospels. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See the parallel passages in Matthew.—The true 
Shepherd betrayed by a faithless disciple at the tri- 
bunal of a false world: 1. By the treachery of the 
false one, He stands ag the Faithful One at the bar; 
2. by the false judgment, He passes forth as the 
Faithful.—The false judgment passed by the world 
upon the Lord: 1. The false judges, who seek false 
witness against Him ; 2. the false witnesses, who con- 
tradict one another; 8. the false judgment, which 
stamps the true praise of God as blasphemy, and 
represents blasphemy of God to be the judgment of 
God; 4. the false servants of God, who abuse and 
make a mock of the prisoner entrusted to their 
guardianship.—As the sun bursts through mist and 
clouds, so breaks Christ triumphantly through all 
the false obscurations of His honor (by false judges, 
witnesses, judgments, guards).—So does God’s truth, 
and work, break through all juggleries, deceits, and 
time-serving judgments, of sin and lying.—Christ’s 
true testimony and confession is the only star of sal- 
vation in the awful night of human destruction and 
judgment.—Self-contradiction, the everlasting self- 
judgment of Satan, of sin, and of Christ’s foes.— 
Christ the confessor, and Peter the denier (Christ was 
the divinely faithful friend to men, Judas the betray- 
er; Christ was He who held His ground, the disciples 
were the runaways).—The great and marvellous spir- 
itual combat: 1. One strove against all, and yet for 
all; 2. He suffered as a lamb, yet conquered like a 
lion; 8. He is overcome, and yet He is the victor.— 
Contrast the powerful opponents of Christ and the 
weak opponents of Peter.—The difference between 
the Christ’s confession, and Peter’s Galilean dialect, 
—Mark how the chasm which bursts apart between 
Christ and His disciples unites them for ever: 1. The 
chasm which opens: Christ, the denied coniessor ; 
Peter, the positive denier. 2. Peter, now an actually 
humbled sinner; Christ, in the fullest sense, now hig 
Saviour and Comforter.—The Lord’s great discourse 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 





'n His deep silence.—Christ’s sublime silence at the 
world’s tribunal a prediction of His sublime speaking 
at the future judgment of the world. 
SrarKE:—QuESNEL :—Let the world say what it 
will, how entirely different are things to the eye of 
faith, from what they seem to the eye of the world! 
What is more distinguished than this assembly? 
There at the same time sanctity, rank, and wisdom 
appear to collect and unite together; and yet it is 
nothing but a company of murderers, and a godless 
assembly (except, indeed, that it possessed a historic 
right, which was destroyed at Christ’s crucifixion).— 
He who audaciously flings himself into danger, will 
soon find that he sinks continually deeper, till finally 
he cannot free himself.—Cansrer1n :—It is dangerous 
to be in the company of the wicked.—Alas! how 
much injustice is found in law-processes and conten- 
tions !—Envy.—Wova Bibl. Tub. :—Is it not to be 
deplored that many strive in behalf of the stones of 
the temple, and yet pull down and destroy the temple 
of the living God !—QuxsnEL :—The greatest truths, 
when ill-understood, are often considered blasphe- 
mies, and furnish occasions for rage and tumult, Heb. 
xii. 8.—Keep silent (before the godless world’s accu- 
sations).—Reply (to those who exercise authority ).— 
One may mislead many.—As is the shepheca, such are 
the sheep [said in reference to the high priest. But 





this is only partially applicable].—When the highes 
classes condemn Christ, those beneath them mock 
Him. This is the effect of evil example. Oh?’ what 
an account is to be rendered !—Sufferings generally 
come in troops.—Prtrus :—Lies of necessity are no’ 
to be excused.—The cock which still crows, when we 
deny Jesus, is the conscience of each; ah, would 
that we heard its voice!—Bzb/. Wirt.:—God uses 
every means to bring men to repentance. 

Brauner :—Death was pronounced upon Christ : in 
the sight of God, the haters of the divine love had 
no right so to act; it was merely the seeming appear 
ance of right before the people—-We never hear 
that these false witnesses were punished.—The first 
Epistle of Peter shows how changed his views re- 
garding suffering and the cross had become. Thig 
change of view dates from his repentance.—BRInGER : 
—His sitting at the right hand of God they were 
soon to find to be true (the founding of the Church, 
the Apostles’ acts, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
etc.)—Jesus, although awaiting condemnation and 
death, subdued Satan in His people.—This we recog. 
nize in the repentance of Peter.—-Gossnrr :—Before 
Pentecost, the disciples fled from death; after Pente- 
cost, they rejoiced in death.--Bavrr :—A fearful as- 
sembly.—On ver. 72. Alas! how lonely, how isola- 
ted, does sin leave us in the world! 


®. Christ, betrayed to the Gentiles, standing before Pilate at the Tribunal of Temporal Authority: a. The 


Examination. 
b. The Judge’s attempt to deliver. 


Christ and the Accusers. ~ The Confession, the Accusations, and the Lord’s Silence 
Christ and Barabbas. The Outery of the Enemy, the Silence of 


bes 


TAH OP & bo 


the Lord. The Surrender. The Mocking. Cu. XV. 1-15. 
(Parallels: Matt. xxvii. 1-26; Luke xxiii. 1-25; John xviii. 1-16.) 


And straightway in the morning’ the chief priests held a consultation with the elders 
and scribes, and the whole council, and bound Jesus, and carried him away, and deliv- 
ered Aim to Pilate. And Pilate asked him, Art thou the King of the Jews? Andry 
answering, said unto him, Thou sayest 7. And the chief priests accused him of many 
things; but he answered nothing. And Pilate asked him again, saying, Answerest 
thou nothing? behold how many things they witness against thee. But Jesus yet 
answered rothing: so that Pilate marvelled. Now at that feast he released unto them 
one prisor.er, whomsoever they desired. And there was one named Barabbas, which 
lay bound with them that had made insurrection with him,’ who had committed murder 
in the insurrection. And the multitude, crying aloud,* began to desire him to do as he 
had ever done unto them. But Pilate answered them, saying, Will ye that I release 
unto you the King of the Jews? (For he knew that the chief priests had delivered 
him for envy.) But the chief priests moved the people, that he should rather release 
Barabbas unto them. And Pilate answered and said again unto them, What will ye 
then that I shall do unto him whom ye call the King of the Jews? And they cried 
out again, Crucify him. Then Pilate said unto them, Why, what evil hath he done? 
And they cried out the more exceedingly, Crucify him, And so Pilate, willing to con- 
tent the people, released Barabbas unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified. 


{! Ver. 1.—Codd. B., C., D., Lachmann, Tischendorf read only zpwt.) 
{? Ver. 7.—Codd. B., C., D., Lachmann, Tischendorf read cractagrav.] 
{* Ver. 8.—Codd. B., D., Lachmann, Tischendorf, avaBds instead of avaBojoas.} 


mal council-meeting on the morning of the crucifixion : 
he, like Luke, brings more distinctly into view the 
circumstance that the whole Sanhedrim led Christ 
Comp. the parallels in Matthew and Luke,— | away to Pilate; and with him omits the end of Judas, 


_ EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Wark, with Matthew, takes notice of the second for- | recorded by Matthew, the dream of Pilate’s wife, the 


CHAP. XV. 1-15, 


— 


washing of the hands, and the ery—‘‘ His blood be 
on us, and our children.” Again, Mark, like Mat- 
thew, passes over the fact that Jesus was sent to the 
bar of Herod, which Luke records; the full examin- 
ation before Pilate, omitted by all the Synoptics, 
telated by John; and, finally, the repeated hesitations 
of Pilate in condemning. Mark merely notices what 
John and Luke relate very fully, that many additional 
accusations were raised against Jesus, regarding 
which He maintained an unbroken silence. He lim- 
its himself, like Matthew, particularly to the two chief 
features in the humiliation of Jesus before Pilate: His 
confession of His Messiahship (King of the Jews), 
and His being placed side by side with Barabbas. 
The characterization of Barabbas he gives more ac- 
curately, in a manner similar to Luke. He marks 
the decision of Pilate in a peculiar way, ver. 15. It 
is worthy of note that he, along with Matthew, re- 
presents the scourging and mocking of the Lord in 
Pilate’s preetorium (Luke, on the other hand, relates 
the putting to shame of Jesus in the palace of Herod) 
to be part of the crucifixion-agonies ; consequently, 
the second unsuccessful attempt of Pilate to release 
Him, which, according to John, he sought to effect by 
bringing forth the scourged One to the people, is 
passed over unnoticed. The assembling of the popu- 
lace before the pretorium, and the more exact des- 
ignation of the pretorium, are peculiar to Mark. 

Ver. 6. He released unto them one prison- 
er.—This was a voluntary custom of the procurator. 

Ver. 7. In the insurrection.—In which he had 
been captured. One of the numberless Jewish insur- 
rectious ; not known more exactly. ‘‘ Paulus refers 
to JosmpH. Antig. 18,4.” Meyer. 

Ver. 8. That had gone up.*—The stream of 
the populace comes, namely, back from the palace of 
Herod, whither Pilate had sent the Lord. Meanwhile 
the priests have prepared their people, have instigated 
and instructed them. 

When he had scourged Him, to be cruci- 
fied.—John, viewing matters from the psychological 
stand-point, mentions the scourging among the acts 
of Pilate, as the final attempt to deliver Jesus; Mark 
and Matthew, viewing the events from the historical 
stand-point, judge from this act that all is decided, 
and they look accordingly upon the scourging as the 
opening act in the awful tragedy of the crucifixion, 
mapédwke ppayeAAdoas. Both are equally correct 
points of view. The scourging should have moved 
the people; it only led them to obduracy. And, as 
the matter issued, the crucifixion had already begun. 
In relating this circumstance, Matthew emphasizes 
the fact that the scourging resulted in the yielding 
up of Christ to the Jews (ppayeAAdcas mapedwxev) ; 
Mark points out that the scourging was the opening 
scene in the crucifixion, and took place in conse- 
quenee of the surrender. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Comp. Yatthew. 

2. Christ before Pilate, beside Barabbas, amid the 
galdiers : a threefold climax in the world’s judgment 
wpon the Judge of the world. 

8. Barabbas, the murderer, a representative of 
the first murderer, the father of lies, as Christ stood 
there in the name of His Father.—The people’s 


® (Lange adopts the reading avaBds in his translation. 
Luther’s version does the same.—£d.] 
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choice between the two: 1. The miscale\lated and 
improper juxtaposition caused by the political party, 
a self-condemnation of worldly polity ; 2. the evil ad 
vice of the chief priests, a self-condemnation of 
the hierarchical guardianship of the people; 8. the 
horrifying choice, a self-condemnation of the gelf-de- 
stroying populace. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Matthew.—The world assembled to judge the 
Lord: 1. Jerusalem (the chief council) ; 2. Rome 
(Pilate); 8. the whole wide world (the soldiery).— 
Jesus condemned as Messiah, as the Christ of God. 
As Christ: 1. Condemned by the chief council ; 2. 
given over to judgment by Pilate; 3. mocked by the 
soldiery.—The surrender of the prisoner at the pas- 
chal festival (probably a Passover-drama to represent 
the atonement for the first-born of Israel) is here a 
judgment upon completed blindness.—Barabbas is 
made by the Jews to represent the first-born of Israel, 
Christ the first-born of Egypt.—Christ justified upon 
His trial by the hostile judges: 1. By the judge: he 
seeks to free Him ; 2. by the accusers and the people 
their petition for the release of Barabbas reveals the 
bitterness of their hate; 3. by the soldiers, whe 
adorn Him with the symbols of His patience and His 
spiritual glory.—The very mockery of truth must wit- 
ness, even by its caricatures, to the glorious original. 

Srarke:—When superior judges act unjustly, 
they accumulate upon their heads much more guilt 
than the subordinate authorities ; for in that case the 
oppressed have no further appeal.—QuzEsNEL :—The 
assembling of the magistrates is orderly and beauti- 
ful: but the more proper their appearance, the more 
sinful the abuse of their authority in the oppression 
of the innocent.— HEpInGER :— When innocence itself 
must appear and be accused before the judges, is it 
anything strange that Thou, precious Jesus, art per- 
secuted by the devil, accused, slandered, and con- 
demned ?—WVova Bibl. Tub. :—Liars’ mouths can de- 
vise much; enoagh, if thou art guiltless—KEnvy is 
hateful in every man, especially in ministers of the 
Gospel, who should content themselves in God.— 
QursNEL:—What envy did here against Christ, the 
Chief Shepherd, that it does still to His servants, 
and will not cease to do till the world’s end.—Wova 
Bibl. Tub. :—If the rulers among the people, who 
should put a stop to evil, themselves instigate and 
make the people sin, then must Christ be crucified. 
—Hepincer :—In the last day the heathen will put 
many Christians to shame. — QuxEsneL:—Love of 
honor and the fear of the world may lead a judge 
(who is not firmly settled in his love to justice) to 
many sins.—One single sinful passion makes slaves of 
men,—Natural honor a weak shield against tempta- 
tion.— ova Bibl. Tub. :—The King of glory weara 
a crown of thorns, in order that He may take the 
curse away from the earth, and gain for us the crowm 
of holiness—The crowns of princes, also, have 
their thorns. Should they wear these to the honor 
of the crowned Jesus, then will they discharge aright 
the duties of their difficult office.—Hypocrites and 
the godless still insult Christ, though they even bow 
the knee at His name. 

Bravne :—The deeper He went down in suffering, 
the less He pleased them.—All that God did to per. 
plex the enemies of Jesus in their acts, was in vair 
(Peter’s tears, the acknowledgment of Judas, the si 
lence of Herod on the chief point, the witness of 
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Pilate, the dream of Procula; the comparison be-| respects the wisdom of God:—First, that the Lord 
sween the insurrectionist and murderer Barabbas,| should be crucified, and not stoned; second, thai 
and Jesus in His majesty and tranquil greatness).— | Jews and Gentiles should unite in His death— 
Briecer:—Pilate did not concede the truthfulness | Baurr:—Sad is the scene which here meets our eycs ; 
of the accusations of the Jews, yet condemned the| as it ever is when goodness has to protect itself by 
Son of God to death. He thereby fulfilled in two| the votes of the masses. 


6. Jesus on Golgotha.—His Death, and the Death-signs a. The Mockings and the Lord’s Silence. b. Ths 
Crucifixion; and Blasphemy against, and Silence of, the Lord. c. The World Darkened; the 
Anguish-cry, and the Silence of Victory ; the Death-shriek, and the Death-silence of the Lord. 4d. Tis 
Rent in the Temple-vail, and the Silence of God upon the End of the Old Covenant. Vurs, 16~38, 


(Parallels: Matt. xxvii. 27-53; Luke xxiii. 26-46; John xix. 17-30.) 


A. Vers. 16-19. 


16 And the soldiers led him away into the hall called Preetorium; and they call to- 

17 gether the whole band. And they clothed him with purple, and platted a crown of 

18 thorns, and put it about his head, And began to salute him, Hail, King of the Jews! 

19 And they smote him on the head with a reed, and did spit upon him, and, bowing thear 
knees, worshipped him. 


B. Vers. 20-82. 


20 And when they had mocked him, they took off the purple from him, and put his 
21 own!’ clothes on him, and led him out to crucify him. And they compel one Simon a 
Cyrenian, who passed by, coming qut of the country, the father of Alexander and 
22 Rufus, to bear his cross. And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, which is, bemg 
23 interpreted, The place of a skull. And they gave him to drink® wine mingled with 
2 myrrh: but he received z not. And when they had crucified him, they parted his gar- 
25 ments, casting lots upon them, what every man should take. And it was the third 
26 hour; and they crucified him. And the superscription of his accusation was written 
27 over, THE KING OF THE JEWS. And with him they crucify two thieves; the 
28 one on his nght hand, and the other on his left. And the scripture was fulfilled, which 
29 saith, And he was numbered with the transgressors. And they that passed by railed 
on him, wagging their heads, and saying, Ah, thou that destroyest the temple, 
30 and buildest 2# in three days,‘ Save thyself, and come down® from the cross. 
31 Likewise also the chief priests, mocking, said among themselves, with the scribes, He 
32 saved others; himself he cannot save. Let Christ the King of Israel descend now 
from the cross, that we may see and believe. And they that were crucified with him 
reviled him, 


C. Vers. 33-37, 


33 And when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness over the whole land until 
34 the ninth hour, And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eloi, 
Eloi, lama sabachthani?*® which is, being interpreted, My God, my God, why hast thou 
35 forsaken me? And some of them that stood by, when they heard 7, said, Behold, 
36 he calleth Elias. And one ran and filled a spunge full of vinegar, and put 7t on a reed, 
and gave lim to drink, saying, Let alone; let us see whether Elias will come to take 
37 him down. And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. 


D. Ver. 38. 
38 Ard the vail of the temple was reni in twain from the top to the bottom. 


(? Ver. 20.—Codd. B., C., Lachmann, Tischendorf read avrod instead of ra iéta (A., Receptus).] 
{® Ver. 23.—Codd. B., C.*, L., Tischendorf omit mtecv.] 
7 * Ver. 28.—This verse is wanting in A., B., C., D., X.; and Griesbach and Tischendorf have decided against it. But 
& is found in P., in Origen, Eusebius, and the Versions. ‘The verse has probably been omitted, because it was supposed te 
involve a discrepancy between Mark and Luke, as in Luke xxii. 37 the quotation is referred to the apprehension of Jesua 
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a ee ae 
Lange might have added, as supporting his view, L., A., 1, 13, 69. Alford’s remark, [which Meyer also makes,] tha! 
Mark rarely quotes from prophecy, however, is deserving of attention.—Trs.) . 


« Ver. 29.—The best MSS. read oixodouav tpioiv nuépais. 


{* Ver. 30.—Codd. B., D., L., A., Lachmann, Tischendorf read xataBds instead of caréBa (Receptus).) 
(° Ver. 34.—The words éAwi, &c., are differently written in the MSS. Lachmann reads Acud ooBaxOavi: Tischenderf, 
Aenea oaBaxrayei (ed. 1865); Fritzsche, Aa; Receptus, Aappa caBaxOavi.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Comp. the parallels in Matthew and Luke.—Mark 
points out more distinctly the ironical consciousness 
with which the cowardly Pilate yielded to the de- 
mands of the populace. With Matthew, he employs 
poayehAdoas mapédwxe, in which the thought is in- 
volved that the surrender was decided in the scourg- 
ing. In describing the mocking, he omits, like John, 
the mention of the reed, which the soldiers, accord- 
ing to Matthew, forced into the Lord’s hand, or 
sought to force, and with which they struck Him 
(probably because He let it fall). Mark designates 
Simon of Cyrene the most particularly: he is the 
futher of Alexander and Rufus. The address of the 
Lord to the daughters of Jerusalem, as they were 
following, which Luke reports, is omitted by Mark, 
as well as by Matthew. The bitter wine he names 
myrrh-wine. He makes the crucifixion to begin at 
the third hour. The quotation of Jesus from Isa. 
liii. 12, which we consider genuine, is given by him 
alone. The address of Jesus to Mary and to John, 
beneath the cross, is passed over by him as by the 
other Synoptics; also the repentance of the thief, in 
which he agrees with Matthew. He describes more 
graphically than the other Evangelists the mockery 
of the passers-by, using the word ova for this pur- 
pose; the derision and irony of the priests is given in 
their own words. He records in the original Syriac, 
Eloi, Eloi, etc. Of the man who gave the Lord 
vinegar to drink, he says indefinitely, ‘‘ A certain 
ene,” and that he called to the others, ‘‘ Let alone.” 
Of the seven sayings of the Crucified, he records, 
like Matthew, only the Eli, Eli, and the last loud, 
piercing cry of Christ, without stating what the Lord 
expressed in it. 

Ver. 16. Into the hall (within, into the inner 
court).—Comp. Note on Matt. xxvii. 27. They con- 
ducted Him into the palace-court, which we may 
easily suppose was surrounded by the neighboring 
buildings of the governor’s palace, forming a kind 
of barracks. 

Ver. 17. A scarlet military mantle (see on Matt. 
Xxvii. 28) was made to represent the imperial purple ; 
hence the designation a purple (roppvpav), a purple 
robe, as Mark and John describe it. And because this 
is the symbolic import of the robe, there is no discre- 
pancy. The scarlet military cloak no more required 
to be a real purple, than the crown of thorns required 
to bea real crown, or the reed a real sceptre; for the 
whole transaction was an ironical drama, and such a 
ane, too, that the infamous abuse might be readily 
perceived through the pretended glorification. The 
staff must be a reed, the symbol of impotence; the 
crown must injure and pierce the brow; and so too 
must the purple present the symbol of miserable, 
pretended greatness: and this was done by its being 
an old camp-mantle. 

Ver. 21. And they compel.—Upon the term 
Ayyupeverv, comp. Vote on Matt. v. 41.—The father 
of Alexander and Rufus.—These men must have 
been well: known persons in the then existing Church ; 
and they testify to the personal, lively recollection 








son of Bartimeus.” It is most natural to regard 
them as persons well known to the Church at Rome, 
On this account, Rufus, whom Paul greets, Rom. 
xvi. 138, may well be this Rufus. The Alexander, 
however, who is spoken of in the Acts of the Apos 
tles, ch. xix. 33, appears not to have been a Chris. 
tian, but to have belonged to the hostile Judaism. 
(Laneu’s Apostol. Zeitalter, ii. p. 275 f.) Whether 
he was the same person as Alexander the copper- 
smith, who was the enemy of Paul, cannot be posi- 
tively made out. Meyer: ‘But how common were 
these names, and how many of the then well-known 
Christians are strangers to us. In ‘ Actis Andree et 
Petri’ both are mentioned as the companions of 
Peter in Rome.” They are, of course, here brought 
forth from the treasures of the evangelical tradition. 
—Coming out of the country.—Meyer will have 
it, that this fact, mentioned likewise by Luke, is a 
proof that Jesus was not crucified on the first day of 
the feast. But in this opinion, no attention is paid 
to the circumstances: 1. That the country, or the 
country-seat as it might be termed, from which 
Simon was coming, might have lain within an easy 
Sabbath-day’s journey of Jerusalem (Meyer main- 
tains,—If so, it must have been stated!); 2. that in 
case the Passover began with Friday, the second day, 
as Sabbath and Passover together, would be the chief 
festival-day ; 3. that it is by no means historical to 
admit no contraventions of the Sabbath-law, and, fur- 
thermore, that it would be the very thing to tura the 
attention of the multitude to Simon, if there was 
anything remarkable, anything offensive, in his ap- 
pearing at such a time. Such results are by no 
means uncommon in the similar instances of multi- 
tudes running together; so that the notice rather 
supports the view which adopts the first feast-day as 
the one. Jesus was crucified under the pretext that 
He was the great Sabbath-breaker. The people, in 
their witticism, might perhaps say, See, there comes 
another Sabbath-breaker from the country; let him 
suffer a little along with the other. 

Ver. 22. Golgotha.— Meyer makes Golgotha 
genitive * (as if, Golgotha’s place). Because the 
translation is kpaviov téxos. But the question is, 
Has not ré7os in the first instance a more general 
import,—the place (Golgotha)? John retranslates 
kpaviov témos into. Hebrew, Golgotha; Matthew also 
names the place, Golgotha; Luke simply, Skull. No 
doubt it is strange that Mark has ré7os following 
Golgotha, Probably the place was called sometimes 
Skull, and sometimes Place of a Skull, and Mark 
gives the more exact designation. See on Matt. 
Xxvil. 33. 

Ver. 23. They gave Him; that in, they offered 
Him myrrh-wine. This myrrh-wine cannot, from the 
different descriptions of Mark, be identical with the 
vinegar, or the wine-vinegar, of which a drink wag 
at a later period given to Jesus. Most likely the 
wine was in each case the same, but the narccti¢ 
intermixture was omitted in the second instauce. 

Ver. 24. Parted his garments.—John gives 
the more exact description. The prevailing point 
of view among the first three Evangelists was the 


and originality of Mark, as does his “‘ Timzus, the | * (Tischendorf (ed. 1865) reads émi tov yoaywiv —Ed.) 
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making the division an occasion for gambling. Comp. 
Note on Matt. xxvii. 35. The form of the play is 
not closey described. Meyer: “We must leave 
unsettled the question, Whether the lot-casting was 
performed with dice, or the lots were shaken in some 
vessel (a helmet), and that which first fell out de- 
cided in favor of him to whom it belonged.” 

Ver. 25. And it was the third hour.—Upon 
the apparent discrepancy between this declaration 
of Mark and Matthew, and the statement of John, 
ch. xix. 14, comp. Mote on Matt. xxvii. 45. We 
eannet avoid, however, drawing attention to the 
striking relation subsisting between the third and 
the sixth hour. At the third hour, by the crucifixion 
of Jesus, the endurance of the cross for His people 
was decided, as it meets us in the superscription, 
The King of the Jews, and is represented in the 
crucifixion of the thief (and the later deridings of 
the chief priests, etc.). But when the sixth hour 
came, and the darkness spread over the whole land 
—literally, over the whole world and earth—then 
was the judyment of the whole world decided. The 
third hour was the dying hour of Judaism: in the 
sixth hour, the dying hour of the old world was 
present to the view in typical signs. We have here, 
also, to carefully note the relation between the 
superscription, which according to Mark was decided 
upon about the third hour, and the declaration of 
John, that it was about the sixth hour; “‘ And he 
saith to the Jews, Behold your King! But they cried 
out, Away with Him, away, crucify Him.” When 
the third hour had come, and it was advancing to 
the sixth, then was the crucifixion of Jesus decided 
im His being scourged, in accordance with the judg- 
ment of the people and of Pilate; but in this was, 
also, the crucifixion of the Jewish people themselves 
determined, which was first made apparent in the 
crucifixion of the two thieves in company with Jesus. 
About the sixth hour, according to John, the judg- 
ment of the world was decided aloug with that of 
Judaism —the presage of the dies irw presented 
itself; that is to say, John has made this sign of the 
third hour to be the decisive, universal symbol, and 
has, on this account, probably brought it into con- 
nection with the sixth hour. 

Ver. 27. And with Him they crucify.—As 
to the alleged difference between the accounts of 
Mark and Luke, consult Mote on Matt. xxvii. 38, 
44, 

Ver. 84. Eloi.—See Note on Matt. xxvii. 46. 

Ver. 36. Let alone; let us see.—According to 
Meyer, this is contradictory to the account given by 
Matthew, xxvii. 49. But it is not to be overlooked, 
that there is no reason why, in this moment of the 
intensest excitement, two divisions might not make 
the same exclamation, and that, too, in different 
senses,—the one mocking, the other speaking more 
earnestly. (Comp. the scene in Suaxrsprare’s Mac- 
beth after the murder.) If this sympathizer meant 
it humanely with his ery, “Let alone,” perhaps the 
Idea shot through him, that Elias might interpose in 
the last extremity. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The death.—The death of humanity in its 
fife-germ is here completed in the death of Jesus. 
Considered in this light, Christ’s death is prophetical 
of the great dissolution of the world, to ensue at the 
end of all things. 





life: Christ condemned, His rights vaacknowledged ; 
derided, and by this derision looked upon by the 
world as destroyed; led forth, robbed, crucified, and 
in this act rejected in His person, and with His work, 
as the curse of the world; blasphemed, and so made 
to pronounce sentence of death upon the obdurate ; 
Christ dead upon the cross. Hence there is an- 
nounced, in presages, the future extinction of the 
derivative life, (7. e., the death of the world): The 
sun of the old world darkens at mid-day; the holy 
of holies of the divine ordinance in the old human 
world vanishes like a vision of the night, when the 
temple-vail rends asunder. All is now over with the 
old world; it has but to live out its remnant of life. 
It has judged itself; and in that self-condemnation 
lay God’s condemnation,—a condemnation which 
nothing but the conquering love of Christ could turn 
into a blessing. 


HOMILETIC/ , AND PRAOTICAL. 


See Matthew ; aso the preceding reflections.— 
Christ was, notwithstanding, the King of the Jews 
the whole crucifixion through. This is seen: 1. In 
the accusation of His enemies; 2. in the impression 
produced upon Pilate, and in his decision; 3. in the 
kingly ornaments which the soldiers placed upon Him ; 
4. in the train which bore Him forth with them out 
of Jerusalem; 5. in the superscription on the cross ; 
6. in the terror which breaks forth in the blasphemy 
of His foes; 7. in the miracles accompanying His 
death.—The great dying on Golgotha: 1. There dieth 
the King of the Jews; 2. there dieth the Son of 
God; 3. there dieth the old world; 4. there dieth old 
sin; 5. there dieth old death.—Simon of Cyrene and 
his sons; or, the everlasting memory of the cross- 
bearers and their children.—Simon; or, how man 
becomes unconsciously separated from his common- 
placeness, and involved in the great history of the 
cross.—The terrifying world-darkness at bright mid- _ 
day forms a symbol of the terrifying world-darkness 
spread over mankind by their blindness of heart.— 
Christ the clear light of the world in this night 
of the world.—His heart and His eye are fixed most 
earnestly on God during this world-judgment; and 
that preserves the world, which is lost in itself, from 
sinking into the abyss.—The unholy and the holy 
Golgotha: 1. The unholy: men of violence, drunk- 
ards, gamblers, thieves, blaspheming priests. 2. The 
holy: the great Sufferer, the temperate One in holy 
clearness of soul and knowledge, the Laborer, the 
Warrior of God, the Supplicant.—[The potion re- 
jected and the potion accepted, or holy refreshment 
in the conflict of suffering enjoyed after the example 
of Christ: 1. As refreshment at the right time; 2. in 
the right place; 8. in the right measure; 4. in the 
right consecration.|—The despair in the seeming 
triumph, and the triumph in the seeming despair; 1. 
In the conduct and mockery of the enemies; 2. in 
the supplicatory cry of the Lord: My God, ete.—The 
signs of hellish madness in the blasphemies with 
which the chief priests end their work.—Let alone, 
let us see; or, how, at the life-flame of the dying 
Jesus, a new life has kindled in the dying world: 1. 
From the horrors of His death springs the horrer of 
the world; 2. from His trust in God, the world’s be 
lief; 3. from His pity, the compassion of the world, 
—Let alone, let us see: or, this history is not yet 


The extinction of the primary | corr: leted; it is only beginning at the time when # 
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éeems to approach its completion.—The death-shriek 
of the Lord is the great walking call to a new life for 
the world of man. 

SraRKE :— QuEsNEL :— Christ, by becoming the 
de.ision of His creatures, has atoned for the crimi- 
nality of the creatures in mocking God and religica. 
—Many would willingly pass by the cross of Christ ; 
but, before they are aware of it, they are laid hold 
of, and forced into companionship with Christ in suf- 
fering.—Participation with Jesus in the cross, is 
that which alone makes our name in truth eternally 
renowned, and prevents it from passing into forget- 
fulness.—At the end, the world is bitter as gall, but 
heaven is sweet.—Hepincer :—View, O my soul, in 
faith this picture of martyrdom !—Christ has been 
reckoned with the transgressors; hence we may con- 
sole ourselves, that we shall come to God’s blessed 
companionship, and the company of the holy angels. 
—The understanding, in its wisdom, is offended at 
the cross of Christ.—He succeeds ill in the faith, 
who must see (John xx. 29), and who will believe 
when he pleases (John vi. 44).—Christ died for thee ; 
be thou ready to die for Him.—When the true Lamb 
of God was offered, all the Levitical offerings found 
their completion. 

Braune:—They caught him, and cast him out 
of the vineyard, and slew him, Matt. xxi. 39.—God’s 
wrath is heavier to bear than Christ’s cross.—Isa. 








lili, 12.—“ My God,” ete. Let us imitate Him in the 
employment of the Holy Scriptures ; also, that, wher, 
in the anguish of our hearts we cannot pray any 
more in our own words, we may allow the €pirit, 


| whose work the holy word is, to represent us with 


groanings that cannot be uttered. 

Brizcer:—And they that passed by, So thor 
oughly helpless was Jesus upon the cross, that this 
crowd easily persuaded themselves that all was de 
ception that they had seen and heard of Jesus.— 
The chief priests. So spake Satan, too, in the wil- 
derness: If Thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones, ete. To self-help he there challenged 
the Holy One of God: here he does the same through 
his well-approved servants.—Ps. ii. 5.—TZhe darkness. 
God must witness against these murderers.—In the 
destruction of the holy of holies, Jehovah destroyed 
the temple itself. The Most Holy was taken forth 
from the city of Jerusalem and laid outside the gate 
upon Golgotha. There, too, was a vail rent, even 
the flesh of Christ (Heb. x. 20).—Gossner, on ver. 
30 :—Self-help.—One might often free oneself by a 
mere word, But if the truth and the honor of God 
suffer by that word, one may not speak it.—His 
death was the rising sun for the spivit-world; and 
therefore the world’s natural sunlight veiled itself 
before Him. (Lampz:—The sun set over Christ, 
and rose for me.) 


4. Ihe Descent of Jesus into the Realm of Death. His Death, and the Tokens of the New Life. Vunrs. 
39-47, 


(Parallels: Matt. xxvii. 54-66; Luke xxiii. 39-56; John xix. 31-42.) 


39 
40 


And when the centurion, which stood over against him, saw that he so cried out,? 
and gave up the ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Son of God. There were also 
women looking on afar off: among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of James the less and of Joses, and Salome; (Who also, when he was in Galilee, fol. 
lowed him, and ministered unto him;) and many other women which came up with 
him unto Jerusalem. And now, when the even was come, (because it was the prepara: 
tion, that is, the day before the sabbath,)® Joseph of Arimathea, an honourable counsel- 
lor, which also waited for the kingdom of God, came, and went in® boldly unto Pilate, 
and craved the body of Jesus. And Pilate marvelled if he were already dead: and, 
calling unto him the centurion, he asked him whether he had been any while dead. 
And when he knew 7t of the centurion, he gave the body* to Joseph. And he bought 
fine linen, and took him down, and wrapped him in the linen, and laid® him in a sepul- 
chre which was hewn out of a rock, and rolled a stone unto the door of the sepulchre. 
And Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of Joses,® beheld where he was laid.’ 


1 Ver. 39.—Codd. B., L., Tischendorf omit xpéfas ; Lachmann retains it with Receptus.] i ; 
f wee 42.—A., B., Lachmann read mpos oéBBarov (Meyer : only an error of the copyist); Tischendorf reads with the 
Receptus LBBarov.] : 
fs a hed B., C., Lachmann, Tischendorf read eA@év instead of HrGev.)] 53 
[4 Ver. 45.—B., D., L., Lachmann, Tischendorf read m7@p«. (corpse) instead of cdma.) i 
[5 Ver. 46.—B., D., L., Lachmann, Tischendorf read Oyxev; Receptus, caréOynxev; Cod. A., néOyxev.] 
[° Ver. 47.—Cod. A. reads Iwoyp ; B., A., Lachmann, Tischendorf read *Iwojros, which is merely the Greek form of 
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42 
43 


44 


45 
46 


47 


(7 Ver. 47.—A., B., C., Lachmann, Tischendorf read réOectar; Receptus, ti@erar.] 


like Matthew; also Salome by name, adding many 
other women, whom he does not specialize. Still 
more generally and comprehensively is this sorrow- 
ing circle alluded to by Luke. Like the other two 
Synoptics, Mark is less full in his narration of the 
burial than John ; nevertheless he declares with exact 
ness, as do John and Luke, the day to have been the 
mapackevy}. Nicodemus is missing bere; Joseph of 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See Matthew and Luke.—In the account of the 
centurion’s exclamation, Mark harmonizes with Mat- 
thew: the occasion of it he makes, characteristically, 
to have been the loud ery of the expiring Jesus. 
The three women beneath the cross, he mentions, 
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Arimathea is described as the disciple of Jesus in 
words different from Matthew, and more explicitly 
than Luke: ‘‘ Who waited for the kingdom of God.” 
In this, the Petrine idea of the kingdom appears. 
That the step of Joseph was a bold one; that Pilate 
called the centurion, and assured himself of the cer- 
tainty of Jesus’ death: these are features which are 
peculiar to Mark. ; 

Ver. 89. Said, Truly this man.—Comp. WNotle 

pon Mathew—The noticing of the motive of the 
enturion’s ery, viz.: that he saw that Christ of7w 
wpdtas e&érvevoev, ig peculiar to Mark, and is strik- 
ingly characteristic of him. The Lion of Judah is, 
even in His departing, a dying lion, The expression 
of a wondrous power of life and spirit in the last 
sign of life, the triumphant shout in death, was to 
the warrior, who had learned to know death from a 
totally different side upon the battle-fields, a new 
revelation. Theophylact: oftw decmotixws eémveuce. 
De Wette, following some others, gives but a weak 
conception: He saw iu the speedier death of Jesus a 
favor from the gods. As to the monstrously gnostic 
explanation of the passage given by Baur, consult 
Meyer. 

Ver. 40. James the Less.—Meyer makes this 
remark apply solely to the stature. Comp., on the 
contrary, Judges vi. 15. No doubt it points to a 
second James, rather than to James the disciple in 
the stricter sense, since James the son of Alpheus, 
as he is elsewhere termed, was not the brother of 
James the Greater. Comp. Vote on Matthew. That 
this Mary the mother of James the Less and of Joses 
is identical with Mazy the wife of Alpheus, is proved 
by John xix. 25. 

Ver. 42. And now, when the even was 
come, because.—We cannot construe this passage: 
Because it was even, Joseph came. Reasons: 1. 
The Jews, indeed, who, according to John, prayed 
Pilate to remove the bodies, had no other ground 
for the request than that the next day was the Sab- 
bath. Joseph, on the contrary, had quite a different 
motive. He wished to entomb the Lord’s body with 
respect, and for this purpose could only employ the 
circumstance that the Jews themselves wished it re- 
moved. The connection of the words, érel jy, «.7.A., 
with €A@oy "Iwan, «.7.A., would be, notwithstanding 
all that is said to the contrary, very clumsy; and the 
correction #A@ev, moreover, goes to prove this. 38. 
Then had Joseph in a legal sense come too late. He 
must come before the evening. Accordingly, we un- 
derstand the passage thus: between dpia and ola 
there was a difference (sunsetting, and twilight); 
upon the evening preceding a feast, the earlier dia 
was observed. About this time Joseph appeared 
upon Golgotha, and then he went to Pilate —Was 
the preparation, that is, the day before the 
Sabbath. — See Note on Matthew. Meyer says: 
“Here, accordingly, there is not a trace that this Fri- 
day was itself a festival.” The trace is given fully, 
ch. xiv. 12. If the day mentioned there was the 14th 
Nisan, then the following day must have been the 
15th Nisan. Besides, we know that upon a Passover- 
feast, where the second day of the feast was at the 
same time a Sabbath, upon this day, according to the 
Jewish ideas of the Sabbath, the chief feast fell, as 
is distinctly shown in John xix. 81. See WinseLzr, 
Chron. Synop. p. 386. By the Sabbath occurring 
upon the second day of the feast, the first feast-day 
became the preparation, the day before the Sabbath. 

Ver. 43, Came, and went in boldly.—He had 
come; had seen what occurred as the bones of the 
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crucified were broken; knew that Jesus was svur~ 
to be taken down; and now he felt that thei wa 
no time to be lost, and hence he dared to ask. 

Ver. 44. Whether He had been any while 
(already long) dead, raAa.—-Before the return of 
the centurion. He wished to be sure as to what he 
did. 

Ver. 45. Gave the body.— Joseph being known 
as a wealthy man, we might have expected, from tke 
character of Pilate, that he would have extorted 
money, because the bodies were frequently sold (see 
the quotations in Meyer). This generosity was the 
mark of a strange state of mind. Probably he was 
glad to hear that Jesus was really dead, because the 
Saviour in His higher nature had growa awful to 
him. 

Ver. 47. Where He was laid: wot ré0atTai.— 
From this time onward, there appears to have been 
a relation of confidence and friendship between the 
old disciples (the women), and the new disciples 
(Joseph and Nicodemus). Jn consequence of this 
new-born confidence and friendship, the Galilean 
women enter without hesitation the garden of the 
rich counsellor, and kneel down before the grave. 
According to Mark and Luke, their intention was at 
the same time to mark accurately the grave; already 
they were thinking of the anointing after the Sab- 
bath. Bauer: It was not always the custom in 
Israel to employ a shroud in burying, and the short. 
ness of time on this occasion did not admit of it. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the parallel passages in Matthew. : 

2. The signs of the new life, which present them- 
selves in the death of Jesus. 

8. The Lord’s death-cry, as expressing the might 
of His life and spirit, was the awakening of the hea- 
then captain. Death is swallowed up in victory, 
1 Cor. xv. The death of believers is henceforth a 
new death, the prospect of a new world, the pre- 
sentation of a new world for contemplation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The last word of the Jewish priest: He was a 
blasphemer, is contradicted by the first word of the 
heathen soldier: He was the Son of God.—Golgotha 
becomes changed by the Lord’s death: 1. The ene- 
mies, mockers, and blasphemers have vanished; 2. 
the friends, confessors, and worshippers appear.— 
The alternation of life and death in the dying hour 
of Christ: 1. While He still lived, all sank in death; 
2. when He died, all awoke to a new life—With 
Christ’s death, the presentiments of His resurrection 
spring up in the minds of believers.—The miraculous 
workings of the death of Jesus upon those who come 
under its influence, so different and yet so uniform: 
1. So different: the heathen, Roman warrior, the 
emblem of the Roman Empire shattered to its foun- 
dations; the timid Jewish women transformed inte 
heroines; the honorable Jewish counsellor, a Chris- 
tian grave-digger to the Lord; Pilate, the proud man 
of the world, himself overcome by the spirit of mild- 
ness. 2. So uniform: all agree in the self-forgetful 
manifestation of their homage, and in an expression 
of readiness to do or to suffer, evidencing the begin: 
ning of a new life.—The soft sleep of the Saviour, and 
His sacred watchers: two female disciples on Good Fri 


CHAP. XVI. 1-8. 
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day, two angels on Easter morning.—The little con- 
gregation at the grave of Jesus, the germ of all 
Christian congregations. — All Christian Churches 
are Churches of the Holy Sepulchre. 

STARKE :—Christ is also the heathen’s Saviour.— 
Nova Bibl. Tub.:—Even in the assembly of the 
wicked, and in a godless council, there may be a 
pious councillor; therefore beware of impious judg- 
ments.—QvuESNEL :— God knows where to find per- 
sons who will carry out His plans, how dangerous 
soever they may be.—What appears to be destroyed, 
will turn out well at the end. Therefore despair 
not, dear Christian; believe and trust.—Whosoever 
hazards anything for the Lord, God will enable that 
venturer to succeed.—The counsel of the ‘godless 





never succeeds; that of the righteous stands suze.— 
Look more to Christ’s glory than to self-interest and 
personal praise.—It is a beautiful work of love when 
the rich bury the poor—Let the grave be as deep 
and as well-guarded as it may, the omnipotence 
of God will open it, and bring forth the dead.— 
Braune :—The Head, like the members, was carriea 
to resurrection through the grave. 
Brizcer :—The pious confessors (the first, the 
penitent thief; the second, the captain) condemn the 
chief council and all the people, Isa. lili. 9. He was 
to have been buried, like other transgressors, on 
Golgotha. The heavenly Father had decreed other- 
wise.—BavErR:—From this time forward, God’s wit 
nesses for the crucified Jesus come forward into view. 
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Tnx stesurrection of the Lord. The Great Victory, and the Appearance of the 
Victor in the Company of the Apostles, to bring to Completion the New 
Church. His Ascension (Last Withdrawal) to complete His Conquest of the 


World. 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE RISEN ONE AS CONQUEROR ON BEHALF OF THE CHURCH; OR, THE INTRODUC. 


6 


7 
3 


TION OF THE BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. THREE EASTER 
MESSAGES: THE ANGEL, THE WOMAN, THE TWO MEN. 


Cuaprer XVI. 1-13. 


@arallels: Matt. xxviii. 1-15; Luke xxiv. 1-35; John xx. 1-18.) 


— eee 


1. The Resurrection. The Angelic Message, and the Women. Cun. XVI. 1-8, 


And when the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome, had bought sweet spices, that they might come and anoint him. And 
very early in the morning, the first day of the week, they came unto the sepulchre at 
the rising of the sun. And they said among themselves, Who shall roll us away the 
stone from? the door of the sepulchre? (And when they looked [up], they saw that the 
stone was rolled away,) for it was very great. And, entering into the sepulchre, they 
saw a young man sitting on the right side, clothed in a long white garment; and they 
were affrighted. And he saith unto them, Be not affrighted. Ye seek Jesus of Naza- 
reth, which was crucified: he is risen; he is not here: behold the place where they 
laid him. But go your way, tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth before you into 
Galilee: there shall ye see him, as he said unto you. And they went out quickly, and 
fled from the sepulchre; for they trembled and were amazed [trembling and ecstasy 
held them]: neither said they anything to any man; for? they were afraid. 


{1 Ver. 3.—Codd. A., B., Tischendorf read éx; 7. ¢., upwards from the descending entrance. With this correspond 


tho reading dvaxexvAcorat in B., L., Tischendorf.] 


{? Ver. 8.—Codd. B., D., Lachmann, Tischendorf read yap instead of 8¢.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. 
--This portion, considered in itself, is manifestly a 
fragment; for no treatise, especially no Gospel, can 
conclude with époBodvtro yap. Upon the critical 
question, as to the authenticity of the following part, 
eompare the Introduction. In this section, we have 
followed tha remarkable division of the Pericope ; 
but we would point out that this part might most 
properly be united with the following, under the com- 
mon idea with which we have designated the section. 
Mark gives the day of the resurrection in such a way 
as to supplement the other Gospels. The early morn- 
tng is termed by him the sunrising. He is the most ac- 
curate in the account of the women who came to 
anoint Christ’s body, stating their number to be 
three, and giving their names. He agrees with Luke, 
in saying that the women came for the purpose of 
embalming the Lord’s body. The representation of 
the moment of the resurrection, and the revelatisn 
to the women as they were returning from the grave, 
of which Matthew gives the details, is omitted by 
him; and we find here, moreover, but a brief notice 
of the meeting of the risen Lord with Mary Magda- 
lene. He alone remarks upon the anxiety of the 
women, as to how the stone was to be rolled from 
the door of the sepulchre. Only one angel, accord- 
ing to his account, appears to the women; and the 
same is true of Matthew. This was the first appear- 
ance, whereas Luke and John relate a later appear- 
ince ( see Matthew). In describing the return of the 
women from the grave, the Evangelists differ the 
most from one another. Matthew states: “ And they 
departed quickly from the sepulchre with fear and 
great joy, and did run to bring His disciples word.” 
Luke similarly. Mark, on the contrary: “ And they 
said nothing to any man ; for they were afraid.” The 
circumstances, however, are different. These women 
who were afraid, are Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, who had gone into the grave after Mary Mag- 
dalene had hurried forth on finding the grave empty. 
The women, however, who departed quickly with 
great joy to declare what had taken place to the dis- 
ciples, form a larger group, composed of those who 
had been the first at the grave with the materials for 
embalming, and of those who had followed them. 
(See Matthew.) Mark omits this fact in order to in- 
troduce the separation of Mary Magdalene from the 
other two women. And yet he makes it appear that 
the first impression produced on the women was a 
mingling of fear and éxoraats, 

Ver. 1. And when the Sabbath was past.— 
That is, on Saturday evening, after sunset. Luke says, 
xxiii. 56: After their return (when they came back), 
they prepared spices and ointments; and rested the 
Sabbath day, according to the commandment. It is 
not said, ‘and thereafter,” but, ‘‘and of course 
rested; so that it is intended as a special explana- 
tion of the preceding. We have no contradiction, 
vecordivgly, between Luke and Mark, as Meyer would 
make out. The antecedent embalming, John xix. 39, 
is not excluded by this. Neither is the fact excluded, 
that sone of the women purchased the spices as early 
es Friday evening, before sundown; only the two 
Maries had remained too long at the grave to do so, and 
hence they could not make their purchases till the 
Sabbath had passed. (See Lancx’s Leben Jesu, ii. 8, 
p. 1623.)—Spices, dpduara.— Aromatic herbs to 
mix with ointinent.” Meror, The apduara are not 





necessarily dry substances. “The ointments were 
seldom simplicia (e. g., the nard); they were generally 
composed of various substances (Job. xli. 22; Plin. 
29, 8),—of olive oil (that much-praised product of 
Palestine), and various fragrant, especially foreign 
(Ezek. xxvii. 22), vegetable extracts,—namely, oils 
and resins, such as nard and myrrh. Such ointments 
were, in part, very expensive, and special arta ‘es 
of luxury. Amos vi. 6.” Winer. 

Ver. 2. When the sun had begun to rise.— 
We translate thus somewhat singularly, because De 
Wette (and, following him, again Meyer) maintains 
that avarefAayros Tod HAtov can only mean, when the 
sun had risen, not, as it was rising.* The words, 
“very early,” immediately preceding, contradict thig 
view. But between the beginning of the sunrise and 
its ending is a considerable interval, as between “ eve” 
and “ evening ;” and according to this distinction has 
Mark conceived of the matter, as he previously dis- 
tinguished the two evening seasons. The sunrise, 
accordingly, had begun: oriente sole. Meyer dis- 
covers in this passage not only a discrepancy between 
Mark and John, who indeed says it was still dark, 
but in a certain measure between the statements of 
the Evangelist Mark himself (“very early, when the 
sun had risen”’).—Beza's conjecture, ov«érts nAtov 
avar., is quite unfounded. 

Vers, 3,4. F'rom the door of the sepulchre... 
when they looked up...rolled away...it was 
very great.—These are all accurate statements, 
which are characteristic of Mark’s clear view of 
things. The stone was lying in the hollow cut deep 
into the rock, so as to form the door, and must ac- 
cordingly be rolled forth from this recess outwards ; 
hence “rolled away.” The rock-tomb, however, it- 
self lay upon a height; hence the women saw the 
stone when they looked up. That upward glance, ac- 
cordingly, does not form a mere contrast to the sup- 
posed circumstance, that before this ‘‘ their eyes were 
cast down to the ground.” And because the stone 
was very great, they could even from a great distance 
see it lying. This latter explanation of Meyer, re- 
specting the stone, is to be preferred to the reference 
(by Cod. D., and Wessenberg) of the clause, ‘ for it 
was very great,” to the clause, “ who shall roll us 
away the stone?”—although this conveys a natural 
meaning. 

Ver. 5. A young man.—The angel is described 
in these terms, because of his external appearance. 
Similarly does Luke express himself; “‘Two men in 
shining garments.” The facts, as they occurred in 
point of time, must be distinguished in the following 
way: First, the appearance of one angel in the tomb, 
who showed himself to the two Maries after Mary 
Magdalene had hurried forth to inform Peter and 
John (Mark); then, two angels who manifested them- 
selves to her upon her return (John), These two 
appearances of the angels are given only generally 
by Luke, (they appeared ‘‘to the women which came 
with him from Galilee.”) Finally, we have the ap- 
pearance of the angels before the tomb upon the 
stone, which was seen by the larger group of women 
who assembled in the garden at a later period (Luke 
xxiv. 1: ‘And certain with them”). This construe- 
tion commends itself, if we adopt the view that Luke’s 
account is not designed to give an exact description. 
The first point then is, that there are three women 
who are witnesses: Mary Magdalene hastens back tc 





_ * [The English version agrees with Car.ge’s: “At the 
rising of the sun.”— Hd.) 
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tall the disciples, and the other two Maries see an 
angel in the sepulchre. The second point to be con- 
sicered is. that the Magdalene sees two angels in the 


_ tomb, then the Lord, while the two Maries wait ir- 


resolutely for the other women, or go to meet them. 
The third pointis, that the assembled women, among 
whom also is Johanna, first see the angel upon the 
stone (or two angels,—one of them in the sepulchre) ; 
then, as they are returning, the Lord Himself. 

Ver. 6. Be not affrighted.—In the liveliness 
of the words, we find by asyndeton the copulatives 
omitted. 

Ver. 7. And Peter.—Especially. Meyer (fol- 
lowing De Wette): ‘Because of his superiority, not 
because Peter as denier required a mark of forgive- 
ness (as is the common opinion).” But the superior- 
ity of Peter had ceased for a time. It must be first, 
according to John xxi., restored to him. So it is, 
accordingly, a gracious token to unfortunate Peter. 
—He goeth before you.—’Or: introduces the 
message.—As He said unto you.—Scee ch. xiv. 28. 
Upon the apparent contradiction between this an- 
nouncement, that Jesus would precede the disciples, 
and His appearing unto them so shortly after, consult 
the commentary on Matthew. The first message applied 
especially to the Galilean disciples in a body. They, 
as such, first saw the Lord in Galilee again. Secondly, 
it was in a more special sense a preparation of the 
disciples for the approaching appearance of the Lord, 
which was by no means excluded by the message. 
And thirdly, the return of the disciples to Galilee 
was delayed, contrary to the wish of the Lord: first, 


_ through their own unbelief; secondly, through the un- 


belief of Thomas. 
5-6. 

Ver. 8. They trembled and were amazed.— 
The term efye d¢ is intended without doubt to express 
the idea, that, even when out of the sepulchre, their 
former feelings held fast possession of them. These 
feelings were the opposing sentiments of trembling 
and écoracts, which latter cannot be possibly con- 
ceived of as horror. It is the parallel to the phrase 
in Matthew: With fear and great joy. The ecstasy 
indicates always, that one is not master of oneself ; 
and here it indicates such a state of feeling, in oppo- 
sition to the extreme measure of fear, rpduos. . It is 
a state of transition from trembling and amazement ; 
and while this play of feeling continues, men find it 
impossible to act.—Neither said they anything 
to any man.—De Wette maintains that this is con- 
tradicted by Matthew and Luke. It certainly does 
not mean simply, that they said nothing to any one 
by the way (Grotius), nor yet to any man beyond the 
circle of the Apostles; but, nevertheless, there is no 
contradiction. The intention of Mark was to lay 
hold of the fact of their indecision, and to unite it 
to the two following manifestations of hesitating unbe- 
lief. The women did not act upon the message of 
the angels, the individual disciples did not act upon 
the women’s message, the assembled Apostles did not 
act upon the message of the men and of the disciples 
who had been met upon the way to Emmaus. The 
intention of our history is this, to bring out promi- 
nently the barriers which unbelief throws up, by 
which the ever-increasing urgency of the pressing 
messages is repelled. In the first instance, the weak 
faith of the two Maries prevented them from fulfili- 
ing their mission. The Magdalene met them in this 
state, and they did not allow themselves to be cheered 
by her information till they had met the other women 
(see Luke), and with them had seen the Lord. Now, 


See Leben Jesu, ii. 3, pp. 1664- 
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their message was naturally a new and different ona 
Meyer distinguishes thus: They related the message 
at a later period, but it is self-evident that they had 
not fulfilled it. We distinguish thus: They did no 
fulfil their original commission, but, at a later pericd, 
the related, along with the ‘other women, the earlier 
and later occurrences in one united narrative.— 
They were afraid.—This can only mean: The oc- 
currence was so new to them, great, unheard-of, that 
they ventured not in the full confidence of faith te 
publish it, and that they, still more, did not expect 
to find any faith among the disciples. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Consult the parallels in Matthew. 

2. The entire chapter in its one central idea: 
Christ risen in perfect certainty and in the might of 
His resurrection, the destroyer of all unbelief in Hia 
people, and thereby the destroyer of the kingdom of 
darkness throughout the world; or, Christ appearing 
in His triumphal glory, able to redeem to the utter- 
most by that unlimited power which He acquired 
through His victory. 

8. The three grand divisions of the chapter are 
—the Risen One as Conqueror for the Church, zz the 
Church, wzth the Church. 

4. The contrast in the chapter: The annunciations 
of the resurrection of the Lord to the Church, by 
the angels, by the women, by individual disciples, 
are not sufficient to overcome fully the unbelief 
of the disciples; the circle of disciples becomes a believ- 
ing Church only when Jesus Himself reveals Himself 
personally in their midst. And this is, indeed, the 
thought underlying the entire Gospel of Mark, which 
is founded upon the mission of Peter—of that Peter 
whom man would and will make the head of a new 
Church in which, by the tradition of an Apostle, 
angel-voices, holy women, and visions to women, 
should be made to represent Christ Himself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Upon the whole chapter, consult the superscription 
and the Doctrinal Reflections—Upon the Section, 
vers. 1-16: The Church has not arrived at the full be- 
lief in a risen Saviour by even the most glorious mes 
sages, but by the personal revelation of the Risen One 
Himself.— Upon the Section up to ver. 18: The three 
Easter-messages of Jesus to His Church in their pro- 
gressive effect: 1. Through the angels to the women; 
2. through the women to the amazed disciples; 3. 
through the two amazed disciples to the assembled 
company.— Upon the Section before us: The [ Jewish} 
Sabbath is passed away, the [Christian] Sunday has 
appeared ; or, a new arrangement of the periods of 
rest and labor has been made by Christ. Man pro- 
ceeds no more to the holy day from his labor, but 
from the holy day to his labor. 1. So is it in the 
life of the glorified Christ: first sitting at the right 
hand of God, then ruling, then coming again. 2. 8 
is it in the life of the Church: first Sunday, then the 
consecrated working-day.* 38. So in the life of the 
believer: first justification, then sanctification, Con 
clusion: In this form, Christianity is the beginning 
(the principle) of the glorified world.—Our conversa 


* Sonntdglicher Werketag: a secular day into which the 
spirit of Sunday is carried. 
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tion is in heaven.—The walk of the three women to 
the grave is a symbol of the separation between the 
old and the new world in the history of the Passover : 
1. The three women with their solicitude [Mary Mag- 
dafene in the deepest emotion; the others, two 
mothers of five Apostles, two aunts of Jesus of Na- 
zareth, calmer, quieter]; their unconsciously-enter- 
tained hopes of life, and their ointments for the dead 
corpse. 2. The rising sun, but the heavy stone of 
their anxiety. 8. The angel appears, but the Lord 
has disappeared. 4. The resurrection of Christ declar- 
ed, in the distant prospect of His re-appearance, out of 
the mouth of the grave. 5. The delightful commission 
to proclaim these good tidings ; but their souls are op- 
pressed by the overmastering feelings of fear and joy. 
—‘‘ And Peter” [Peter could never forget this ad- 
dition, and hence Mark records it].—How the sinner 
ever thinks of the word which shows that the Sa- 
viour thought of him.—The first Easter-message, a 
message from the Prince of Life given by angelic 
lips to the women who wished to anoint the dead.— 
This message is not carried to its destination ; but in 
the contending feelings of the women, between their 
fear and joy, is left unfulfilled——Why the female 
disciples, even now, do not come up to that evan- 
gelizing faith which the message enjoins: 1. They 
are not yet able to give themselves up to that 
obedience of faith, because the fact overcomes their 
feelings [could not believe for joy]. 2. They cannot 
yet give themselves up to the confidence of faith, be- 
cause their feelings amid the signs of the fact are not 
yet stilled [they cannot believe for fear; they miss 
the Lord, whom they have not seen; and they are 
still afraid of finding among the disciples no faith to 
receive their great news]. 3. They cannot yet give 
themselves up to the peace of faith, because these con- 
flicting feelings are contending in their hearts.—As 
Christ is elevated above the angels, so is the certainty 
of the resurrection elevated above the testimony of 
the angelic appearance.—Since Christ died, a new 
heavenly activity is demanded, which lies far above 
all the visions of the old economy. 





SrarKke :—JVova B. bl. Tub, :—What does not love 
do, when it is strong ?—Through woman was life lost 
at first; by women must it be first sought, found, 
and revealed.—(The stone.) Hindrances in the way 
of salvation.—Men often make to themselves unneces- 
sary anxiettes: before they actually meet them, the 
Lord has helped them already.—If we look with be- 
lieving eyes into Christ’s grave, all our anxiety falle 
into it; for Christ’s resurrection is our resurrection. 
—God will comfort the penitent, and will make their 
anguished hearts joyful again.—Christ’s heart is ag 
compassionate after, as before, His resurrection— 
God’s promises pass certainly into fulfilment, and 
that too more gloriously and sooner than their mere 
form would lead one to expect.—OstanDER :—Un- 
timely fear often hinders from fulfilling one’s 
office. 

Bravne :—No shrine is made of the grave, and 
no worship from the contemplation of it; but the 
women are bidden to carry the good news and to 
awaken faith Weak sentimentalism avails nothing 
in the kingdom of God which has been established 
in the earth by the death of Jesus.—Briecer :—The 
resurrection, which is also a birth, is a mystery, like 
every birth. It is also an act of God’s omnipotence, 
like every other birth.—If we are because of sin re- 
lated to death, which is so foreign to our being, much 
more are we related to life-—HruBNEeR :—The morn- 
ing of the resurrection of Jesus: 1. Distinguished by 
heayen itself; 2. bringing a glorious reward to Jesus 
Himself; 3. fearfully condemnatory as regards His 
foes; 4. joyfully quickening as regards the disciples 
of Christ.—Dixztzscu :—The mingling of fear and 
hope which the thought of death and immottalily 
is wont to awaken in us.—Scnuitz :—The first wit- 
nesses of Christ’s resurrection: 1. They were strong 
[their love is manifested in their going to the grave] ; 
2. they were weak [their sorrow, their fear].— 
Tuizss :—The cross of Calvary illumined by the 
rays of the Easter-sun.—RavuTENBERG :—Easter at 
the graves: 1. The stone of the curse is rolled away; 


12. angels inhabit them; 3. the dead are risen. 


2. Mary Magdalene and the Two Disciples. Vers. 9-13. 
(Parallels: Matt. xxviii. 9-15; Luke xxiv. 9-35; John xx. 11-19.) 


9 Now, when Jesus was risen early, the first day of the week, he appeared firs. tw 


10 Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had cast seven devils. 
11 that had been with him, as they mourned and wept. 
12 that he was alive, and had been seen of her, believed not. 


And she went and told them 
And they, when they had heard 
After that he appeared in 


13 another form unto two of them, as they walked, and went into the country. And they 
went and told zt unto the residue: neither believed they them. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See Matthew and Luke.— According to Meyer, the 
gpocryphal fragment of some other evangelical writ- 
mg begins here. Compare the Introduction on this 
point.* The epithet apocryphal, would not be appro- 


* |'The reasons for assuming that vers. 9-20 are an origi- 
nal portion of Mark’s Gospel much outweigh those to the 
contrary. 1. They are found in the Uncial Codd. A., C., D., 
X., A., E., G., H., K., M., S., U., V.3 as well as in 33, 69, 
end the rest of the Cursive MSS. which have been collated. 


priate, even if the section were an addition taken 
from another Evangelist’s narrative. The narrative 
contained in our Gospel comprehends within its very 
brief hints the detailed statement of John regarding the 


They are in copies of the Old Latin, in the Vulgate, Cures 
tonian Syriac, Peshito. Jerusalem Syriac, Memphitic, Gothio, 
and Athiopic. 2. Ireneus (Cont. Her. ii. 10, 6) recognizes 
their existence; as do also Hippolytus, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Nestorius. Scholz also claims that 
Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, and Clement of Alexan» 
dria sanction the passage; but Tregelles regards this as an 
error. The chief argument against the genuineness of thia 
section is found in the fact, that it was wanting in some of 


CHAP. XVI. 9-18. 


—_— 


Exster-message of Mary Magdalene, and the still more 
detailed account by Luke of the Easter-message sent 
by the disciples met on the road to Emmaus. Mark 
groups bot! accounts under the single head of two 
duly-authorized embassies, which do not meet with 
full credence. The first and second halves of this 
chapter are, however, united into an inseparable 
unity in the one fundamental thought, that the risen 
Saviour is the absolute and universal conqueror of 
anbelief, which was already, even in the circle of dis- 
ciples, throwing obstacles in the way of Jesus; and 
that Christ, as the subduer of this unbelief, stands 
raised above all the messages of men and angels. 

Ver. 9. Was risen early.—The manifestation 
of the Risen One .by the angels had been preceded 
by His own personal appearances. The first day of 
the week is again named, of course, for the purpose 
of bringing into prominence, even at that early period, 
the Christian day of rest. We would translate: Upon 
the first of the seven days (7d odSBaroy indicating 
here, as frequently, the week, after the later and 
more extended custom of the Jewish language). 
Upon this day He appeared to the Magdalene, out of 
whom He had east seven devils. Christ, as the Risen 
One, has sanctified the week as a holy period; and 
at the beginning of the holy week, He reveals Him- 
self to one who was preéminently sanctified and sus- 
ceptible, because He had cleansed her from seven 
demons. “he Evangelist has, accordingly, not merely 
before him the contrast,—the risen Saviour revealing 
Himself to a poor woman,—but the spiritual relation- 
ship,—she who had been freed from seven devils 
stands especially near to the conqueror of demons on 
the morning of His great triumph, and she is pecu- 
liarly fitted in spirit to be the first to see Him, and 
to announce to the disciples His resurrection. Ac- 
cordingly, in this revelation we have the activity of 
the Saviour, in His conquest over devils, set over 
against the passivity of the pardon-seeking woman, 
who had been freed from the seven devils. Meyer 
considers this remark concerning Mary as not be- 
longing to this passage. We view the expulsion of 
seven devils in connection with the sacred number 
seven, and regard the term symbolic of a glorious 
deliverance out of the great snares which Satan had 
prepared. (Comp. Matthew.) Mark is wont to em- 
ploy é«BaAAev in other passages to express strongly 
a glorious redemption. It is questionable whether 
the words, ‘‘ early on the first day of the'week,” go 
back to avarras dé (Beza, Ewald, etc.), or are to be 
construed with épdvn (Grotius and others). We pre- 
fer the first construction, because the second mention 
of the resurrection as having occurred upon the first 
day of the week appears to point at the sanctification 
of that period. In verse second, ula caBBarwy had 
reference to Jewish customs; but here the allusion is 
to the renewed week, the mpérn saBBarov. 

Ver. 10. And she went.—That is, even she. 
It must be conceded that Mark employs mopeveoSat 
to express a solemn proclamation of the Gospel only 
in this place (ver. 15 excepted). By this, however, 
he reminds us of the mode of expression employed 





the early copies of Mark’s Gospel. This is attested by Euse- 
bius, Ue pory Nyssa, Victor of Antioch, ani Jerome. But 
this is certainly ur insufficient reason for afirming its spu- 
giousness in the face of the strong testimonies upon the 
other side. See TREGELLES on the Printed Text of the 
Greck Testament, p. 246 seq. Its genuineness is affirmed by 
Simon, Mill, Bengel, Matthei, Eichorn, Kuinoel, Hug, 
Bcholz, Guericke, Olshausen, Ebrard, Lachmann; is denied 
by Griesbach, Rosenmiiller, Schulz, Fritzsche, Paulus, 
Wreseler, Ewald, Meyer, Tischendorf.—Zd.] 
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by his teacher, Peter: 1 Pet. iii, 19.*—Them that 
had been with Him.—This also is a peculiar ex. 
pression to indicate the disciples ina wider sense. It 
indicates, however, their scattered condition, their 
present despairing state, as opposed to their former 
blessed communion with Him. The expression itself 
is not an unusual one with Mark; see ch. i. 36.—A 
they mourned and wept.—Comp. Luke vi. 25 
This has undoubtedly a special reference to the sore 
rowful and weeping Peter. To bring prominently- 
out that Jesus revealed Himself to Peter, after the 
message given to Mary, consists not with the matter- 
of-fact disposition of Mark. 

Ver. 11. And had been seen of her, ¢0¢d0n.— 
A strong expression. ‘That SeacOu is not found 
elsewhere in the Gospel by Mark, considering how 
frequent is its use by others, is one of the marks of 
a strange hand.” Meyer. Hermeneutics might, wa 
think, have taught him: new facts, new words. 

Ver. 12. In another form.—An explanation of 
the expression in Luke xxiv. 16, but by no means a 
condensation of Luke xxiv. 18-35, as Meyer would 
represent. Jesus’ form was, on the one hand, changed. 
different clothes (John xx. 15), traces of the suffer- 
ings during the crucifixion: on the other hand, more 
sublime in its appearance, Jesus being in the transi- 
tion-state from humiliation to glorification. 

After that.—The three specifications, mparov, 
meta 5& Tadta, torepov, relate manifestly to one 
another. Hence it cannot be at all remarkable 
that wera Tadra is not elsewhere to be found in Mark 
(comp. ch. xili. 24).—Of them—of the unbelieving 
disciples in a wider sense. 

Ver. 138. Neither believed they them.—Even 
they did not gain credence. Meyer: “A differ- 
ent tradition from that given in Luke xxiv. 34.” It 
is certain that no interpolator would have allowed 
this manifest appearance of a discrepancy. But the 
Evangelist, who was writing from the stand-point of 
a special idea of the resurrection, was not afraid to 
employ it. And Luke gives the means of knowing 
what is meant. The Eleven knew for a certainty, in 
the evening, that Christ had appeared to Semon, and 
were consequently for the moment believing. Now 
the Emmaus disciples arrive, and declare that Jesus 
had revealed Himself unto them. Not being able to 
comprehend this new mode of existence on the part 
of Christ, that He now is here, and now there, new 
doubts fill them. The thought of a spiritual appari- 
tion occurs to them; and hence they are affrighted 
when Jesus at length appears in their midst, and 
imagine that a ghost is present. And now the Lord 
must convince them as to the truth of His new cor- 
poreality. The point brought forward by Mark tes- 
tifies, accordingly, to an exceedingly accurate, and 
moreover, a perfectly independent, knowledge of 
the facts of the resurrection. The expression is, of 
course, explained by Luke xxvi. 34, without, however, 
referring to it (Schulthess), And so it is unnecessary 
to suppose, with Augustine, that the Adyovres were 
certain believing disciples, to be distinguished from 
certain who did not believe; or to say, with Calvin, 
“ At first they doubted, then they believed.” The 
situation of affairs was of such a nature as to lead 
them into new difficulties on hearing the message of 
the Emmaus disciples, instead of strengthening them 
in their belief. Because, as yet they were not in 
possession of the idea of a glorified body; and henca 








* (Lange seems to have in his eye the objection of Meyes 
(in loc.) to the genuineness of the section, drawn from tha 
| tact that the word wopevw occurs three times in it. --Hd.] 
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they thought very naturally, that if the Lord had 
appeared to Simon in Jerusalem, He could not at the 
same time ave appeared unto others at a distance 
from the city. Not to speak of this, that several of 
the Eleven might very reasonably have thought: 
Why shoul! He reveal Himself to these two at Em- 
maus earlier than to us at Jerusalem? 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See Matthew and the parallels in Luke and 
Jobn: also the foregoing Mote on ver. 18. 

2. The Haster-embassy of the angelic world to 
the human world has been replaced by the message 
of the resurrection passing from man to man, at first 
from the female disciples to the male disciples, then 
the message passing between individual disciples and 
the disciple-band. The Risen One has destroyed, in 
His resurrection, the bands and bolts of the grave; 
He must now destroy, likewise, the doubts, the weak 
faith, the unbelief of His own, in order with them 
to destroy in like manner the unbelief of the world. 
The certainty of His resurrection presses gradually 
forward ; but the Church comes only to perfect knowl- 
edge when He reveals Himself in her midst. 

3. The appearing and disappearing of Jesus in 
the circle of disciples is a type of His appearance in, 
and of His disappearance from, the Church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Matthew, and the parallel passages in Luke 
and John.—The risen Saviour presents Himself to be 
recognized by one who stood especially near to the 
kingdom of heaven and of the Unseen, because He 
has freed and cleansed her heart from seven devils. 
—Mary Magdalene, the much-forgiven sinner, sent as 
a comforter to the weeping Peter, to the sorrow- 
laden and mourning disciples.—The two Maries, who 
had remained with Jesus beside His grave, late into 
the night of His dying day, are to be the first to see 


Him on His resurrection morn.—The distinction made 
in the case of the two disciples going into the cuuntry* 
1. Because they, like Magdalene and Peter, especially 
required consolation ; 2. because they united in 
going before the Lord as two messengers and witnes- 
ses unto the Church.—The risen Saviour brings Hia | 
own at once together again.—Jesus appearing in 
another and new form, as the Prince and Pledge of 
another, new world: 1. In the form of one who had 
passed through deat; 2. with the glorified crucifix. 
ion-marks ; 8. with the signs of the new life (even tha 
Magdalene did not at once recognize Him).—The 
threefold form of the unbelief which departed not, 
even from the community of believers, without assist- 
ance: 1. They cannot conceive to themselves the 
mysterious majesty in which Christ caused an angd 
to represent Him; 2. they cannot conceive to them 
selves the greatness of the grace, in consequence of 
which He appears to Mary Magdalene first; 3. they 
cannot conceive to themselves the might of His ex- 
altation, by reason of which He appears now here, 
now there.—Neither the angels, nor the women, ror 
the two Evangelists, satisfy their faith: they wish to 
be assured of His actual existence by His own ap- 
pearance.—Not having yielded themselves to faith in 
His prediction, they find it difficult to believe in its 
fulfilment, 

SrarKe :—As the woman was the first to sin, so 
hath Christ, after finishing salvation, chosen to reveal 
Himself to a woman first.—The most despised in the 
opinion of the world are often the most precious in 
the eyes of God.—QuusneL :—God delights in bless- 
ing those who have remained faithful to Him in per: 
secution, and have not been ashamed of the cross.— 
Christ imparts His grace according to the need for it, 
Matt. v. 4.—Jesus ever, even upon our journeyings, 
with us. 

Bravune :—The intelligence bren yt by Mary and 
the women concerning the resurrection of the Sa 
viour is believed neither lightly nor superstitiously ; 
and hence we see that their belief, and their testi- 
mony, is the more firmly founded, and the mora 
trustworthy. 


SECOND SECTION. 


YHE RISEN LORD AS VICTORIOUS IN THE CHURCH, DESTROYING UNBELIEF, PERFECT 
ING FAITH, AND PREPARING THE CHURCH TO GO FORTH WITH THE GOSPEI 


MESSAGE. 


CuapTrerR XVI. 14-18. 
(Parallels: Matt. xxviii. 9-20; Luke xxiv. 36-49; John xx. 19-21, 25.) 


Afterward’ he appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided them 


with their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they believed not them which had 
seen him after he was risen.? And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and 


15 
:6 preach the Gospel to every creature. 
7 


He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be caved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned. 


And these signs shail follow them that bee. 


eve: In my name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues, 


They shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; 


they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover. 


1 Ver, 14.—C., D. add &€ to tarepor. 


§ Ver, 14.—Ex vexpav, supported by A., C., X., A., 1, 33. 





UHAP, XVI. 14-18 


et 





8 Ver. 17.—The omission of xawwais by C., L., A. is not decisive against it. j 
.**, X., A., the Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac versions, read before o¢sts, xai év tals xepain 


* Vcr. 18.—Codd. C., L., M 
tut it is probably a mere explanatory addition. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


See the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. 
—The section before us is another of those peculiar 
passages which are so characteristic of Mark. The 
object sought in it is to show the full persuasion of 
the Apostles of the truth of the resurrection,—the 
complete subduing of their hard-heartedness, so 
eften brought out by the Evangelist (ch. vi. 523; viii. 
17), and of their unbelief. This is with him the de- 
cisive point; and hence he connects all further in- 
formation with the manifestation made by Christ of 
Himself in the midst of the disciples upon the even- 
ing of the first day after the resurrection. In the 
account of this manifestation, contained in ver. 14, 
he agrees with Luke and John. But while Luke 
brings prominently forward the pains Jesus was at 
to free His disciples from all fear, through convincing 
proofs of His bodily presence, Mark gives prominence 
to the fact, that Christ blamed their unbelief; and 
also to the facts of the completion of the disciples’ 
training, of their deliverance from hard-heartedness, 
and of their being brought at last to a full belief. 
Luke’s account is not, however, wanting in the points 
which go to corroborate the Lord’s reprimand, vers. 
88, 44, and especially ver. 45. John relates this 
revelation of Jesus from the other side,—from the 
side of the solemn perfecting of the disciples’ faith. 
Mark then brings forward in this connection, ver. 
15, the apostolic commission, which Matthew rep- 
resents to have been issued on the mountain in 
Galilee. As to this point, we have only to remark, 
that he connects the anticipatory re-installation of 
the Apostles upon the first Easter evening, of which 
we are informed by Luke and John, with the sending 
forth of the Apostles from Galilee, and gives to the 
whole the solemn expression of the latter eommis- 
sion. In doing this, he selects a stronger term than 
Matthew, “Preach the Gospel to every creature ;” 
this is the phrase corresponding to “ Disciple al! na- 
tions.” Mark alone, in accordance with his energetic 
character, gives the alternative, ‘He who believeth 
and is baptized,” etc.; and he combines in the brief 
expression, “and is baptized,” both the words, 
“make disciples of,” and the baptismal formula con- 
tained in Matthew. Very strong, and peculiar to 
him, is the promise given by the Lord to the Apos- 
tles; and it is a grand thought, that He gives it to 
the Apostles for all who believe, vers.17 and 18. 
It is the full, the last unfolding of the charisma, 
which the Lord (according to ch. iii. 15; Matt. x.) 
has imparted to the Apostles; the wonderful proc- 
lamation through them of the forgiveness of sins, 
the institution of absolution recorded by Luke and 
Jobn, and also the promise of Jesus given by Mat- 
thew, “Lo, I am with you alway.” 

Ver. 14. Afterward.—By itorepoy we are, cer- 
tainly, not to understand, lastly ; still it marks here 
the later, the personal revelations of Christ in the circle 
of the disciples, which succeeded His former isolated 
manifestations, and which established the fact of 
His resurrection. The confusions, which Meyer dis- 
covers in the account now following, rest upon criti- 
cal prejudices, and upon the absence of details in 
the narrative of the Evangelist, which last charac- 
teristic also appears in the final chapter of Luke.— 
And upbraided them with their unbelief.— 


16° 





Unpbraiding, the original form which Christ’s contest 
took with the weak faith, the doubting, and feeble 
yielding to the influences of the evil one. (See Leben 
Jesu, ii. 1. p. 295.) And these are the causes of 
Christ’s last upbraiding among His disciples.—And 
hardness of heart.—Comp. ch. viii. 17 seg. 

Ver. 15. And He said unto them.—Thus Mark, 
exactly as Luke xxiv. 45, passes over to a generai 
conclusion.—Preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture; don TH xTive, the entire creation—We find 
no reason to limit, with De Wette, this phrase to the 
conception, “all men” [‘‘ literally, all creatures, that 
is, all men, as also the Jews use M1772: ” Lightfoot, 
Wetstein]. Comp. Rom. viii. 21. Because the mirac- 
ulous gifts of the Christians, here mentioned, point 
to a glorification of all nature through the Gospel. 
See Isa. xi. Still less is the phrase to be restricted 
with Lightfoot and others, to the heathen, who were 
contemptuously termed by the Rabbins IN™30. 
for, as Meyer remarks, this would be in opposition 
to vers. 16 and 20. 

Ver. 16. He that believeth.—Expressed from 
the stand-point of Christ, as He who was one day to 
return in the capacity of the world’s Saviour and 
Judge, for the purpose of giving the due recom 
pense. Baptism is not named along with faith as 
in itself an indispensable matter, but as the natu- 
ral, certainly, also, necessary consequence of faith; 
because baptism indicates the entering of the believer 
into the communion of the believing Church. There 
is no occasion for the distinction made by Meyer 
between the newly converted and the children of 
Christians, because the antithesis runs, 6 5¢ dmiothoas; 
and it is not self-evident that baptism was not dis- 
pensed to such children. It is manifest that Jesus, 
according to Mark, has made the damnation depend 
upon a positive, personal disbelief, or rejection of 
the Gospel. But the Gospel is to be proclaimed to 
every creature, without exception. In this we have 
a connection opened between this passage, and the 
passages 1 Pet. iii. 19; iv. 6.* 

Ver. 17. Signs.—2nweia is first brought forward, 
the term indicating that miracles of all kinds should 
accompany them, should make their testimony trust- 
worthy; but these signs Christ will specify.—That 
believe (that have believed).—That is, who have 
become believers, have adopted the faith. This 
promise holds good not merely of the Apostles and 
the Seventy (Kuinoel), but also of all Christians, 
without exception, Meyer: “ Finally, Jesus does not 
mean that each of these signs should manifest itself 
with each believer, but this miracle with one, that 
with another.” In entire Christendom, however, a} 
of them; and, apart from their original, miraculous 
form, these signs were always to be more and more 
glorious and potent in their action, as the forces 
which are transforming the world.—F’ollow ; zrapa- 
xoAov0joet.—Literally, to follow in company, to pro- 
ceed along with. See the expression, Luke i. 3.— 
In My name.—The miraculous power by which 
they were to effect all the succeeding wonders, Ta 
the expulsion of demons corresponds speaking with 
new tongues, and to the taking up of serpents the 
drinking of anything deadly; and, finally, to the lay 
ing of hands upon the sick, their recovery. The first 


* [These passages, however, speak only of human cree 
tures.—Hd.] 
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division indicates, negatively, the overthrow and 
expulsion of ethical evil (the casting out of devils) ; 
positively, the new form taken by the ethical world 
in the life of believers (speaking with new tongues). 
The second division indicates, negatively, the destruc- 
tion of what is physically injurious, and its transfor- 
mation into what is beneficial for the world (to take 
up serpents); positively, the overcoming of all that 
s physically injurious, through the strengthening of 
the life of Christians. The third division (laying 
aands upon the sick) indicates, negatively, the re- 
moval of all ethico-physical sufferings from others ; 
positively (they shall recover), the return of the per- 
fect, natural feeling of health to those who believe. 
These six members represent a proclamation, by 
means of facts, of that Gospel which is designed for 
every creature, or better, for the whole creation.— 
Cast out devils.—Employed in the most extensive 
sense, and with the deepest meaning. Purification 
of the new, divine world from all evil spirits— 
Speak with new tongues.-—This statement is to 
be restricted neither to the form under which “the 
speaking with tongues” showed itself at Pentecost, 
nor to the more general form of the Corinthian gift 
of tongues, obtaining commonly among the new con- 
verts of the apostolic era (Acts x. 46; xix. 6). For 
the statement of Christ applies to Christians gen- 
erally, and to all time. The germ of this promise, 
of speaking with new tongues, lies in the instructions 
to the Apostles, ch. xiii. 11; comp. Matt. x. The 
new form which the spiritual world assumes, under the 
teaching of the Spirit, is here revealed by means of a 
symbolic expression; and we have an indication of 
the miraculous development of that world when the 
apostolic gift of tongues appeared. Meyer declares 
that there is a reference in this passage to the Apos- 
tles speaking with tongues under the influence of 
ecstasy (a state as entirely different from the Mop- 
tanist conception, as the free, ethical inspiration is 
from pathological somnambulism) ; that tradition has 
explained this “speaking,” with reference to what 
occurred at Pentecost, as speaking in foreign tongues, 

| —the fact being that Mark, influenced by traditions, 
conceived of the matter in a mythical way, and 
went far beyond Luke’s idea. But, holding such 
opinions, Meyer is on the high road to a mythologi- 
cal explanation of the passage, and only obscures a 
statement which is to be received as an exalted ex- 
pression, symbolical in character, but in meaning 
most fully accordant with the Bible. 

Ver. 18. Take up serpents.—By atpew may be 
anderstood destroy, drive forth (Luther), or exter- 
minate (Theophylact). This explanation would give 
a good sense, and might find support from some 
other passages of the Scriptures (Luke x. 19): never- 
theless, to express such an idea, no such peculiar 
expression would have been selected ; and moreover 
the conception we obtain thus is too trifling, for 
Hercules had already proved himself able to exter- 
minate serpents. The word may, however, have an- 
other meaning: throw into the air (and so mediately 
destroy the reptiles), as Paul did with a serpent 
{Acts xxviii. 5). But to express this idea, the term 
vefore us is not sufficiently clear. Orit may signify, 
to draw forth by means of some potent conjuration ; 
en idea that savors too much of heathenish magic 
arts. Or, finally, it may mean, to set up on a pole, 
as a token of victory. Commentators have hitherto 
passed over unnoticed this signification of atpew, to 
tift up, or elevate as a oquclov or signal upon some 
pole oz staff, and yet it is a force properly belonging 














to the verb; and it leads our thoughts back to the 
lifting up of the brazen serpent in the wilderness as 
a symbol of victory. The expression iordva: é 
onuelov, Num. xxi. 9, is of the same import as azpew 
for which John employs (ch. iii. 14) iyody for a par- 
ticular reason. The special reference of that brazen 
serpent was to Christ, who was elevated upon the 
cross in the character of a heretic and transgressor 
rejected by the old world, and so formed a type of the 
arch-enemy, and yet was made by God Saviour of, and 
means of life to, all that looked up to Him. Still, 
the more general reference was this, that the deadly 
and horrible serpent was not only overcome, but that 
its image was made to be a standard of victory. 
And this is accordingly a type which has been ful- 
filled to the fullest extent in Christianity: serpents 
are not simply overcome, destroyed; they are lifted 
up on high as ensigns of victory, with healing effi- 
cacy. What was in itself injurious has been servive- 
able to the interests of God’s kingdom, as we find 
represented in the Gothic cathedrals. And this oc- 
curs not merely in a typical manner, but with actual 
serpents,—of course according to their symbolic sig- 
nification. The fact that Christ only represented a 
serpent (that is, represented a deceiver and destroyer 
of the people dying on the cross, by whom the world 
was delivered from ruin), does net prevent our 
adopting the more general explanation, according to 
which actual serpents, the signs of death in the 
world, are changed into signs of life. Meyer, in his 
remarks on this passage, far surpasses De Wette, 
when the latter says, “If Mark had before his mind 
the serpent-charmers so common in the Hast (Micn. 
Mos. Recht, § 265), the account is apocryphal.” 
Meyer puts this view aside with the one hand, and 
with the other takes it back again, with many addi- 
tions. This conversion of the symbolism of the 
Bible into obscure, mythical allusions is now alto- 
gether antiquated. [The simplest explanation is the 
most rational, The “taking up of serpents” is im- 
mediately connected with the “drinking of any 
deadly thing,” and denotes that their lives would be 
preserved by the miraculous power of God, whenever 
the exertion of such power was needed. The exten- 
sion of the statement to believers generally, in every 
age of the church, is not warranted by anything in 
the text, and introduces confusion. This was a 
promise to the Apostles, and the apostolic age.—Ep. ] 
—And if they drink any deadly thing.—This 
expresses symbolically the restoration of life to such 
a degree as to be actually inviolable. De Wette 
thinks that the apocryphal story of John having, 
without injury, drunk a poisoned cup, and the similar 
story regarding Barnabas, related by Eusebius, Hist. 
Keel, iii. 839, gave origin to this passage. Meyer has 
good reasons for opposing this view ; but he is some- 
wkat inconsistent, since he considers this section to 
be an apocryphal addition. The remark has more 
force, that the custom of condemning a criminal to 
drink a cup of poison suggested the idea. And 
why should this custom not have occurred to Christ ? 
yea, why may He not have thought of the condem- 
nation of Socrates, and then have declared, ‘‘ The 
poisoned cup shall not harm My people;” pri- 
marily, of course, in a symbolic sense (just as the 
cup of hemlock hurt not the soul of Socrates)? But 
also in a typical sense the life of believers should 
grow more and more able to overcome all injurious 
influences, and often literally to overcome these im 
fluences in a miraculous manner. The passage Matt, 
xx. 23 is the most general, the passage Matt, xxvi 
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89 the most special, Christological conception of the 
similar thought in a symbolic form.—Sick.—Mirac- 
ulous cures, Also a symbolical expression of the 
removal of sickness. —'They shall recover. — 
Quided by the two preceding parallels, we consider 
this last sentence to refer to believers themselves. 
They are, on their side, to enjoy perfect well-being. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Comp. the parallel passages in Matthew, in 
Luke, and John. 

2. By the first appearance of Jesus in the full as- 
sembly of the disciples, on the first evening after the 
resurrection, the certainty of His having risen is 
decided for the Church, and so mediately for the 
world. This first revelation of the risen Christ 
stands opposed to the last rising of the unbelief of 
the disciples. They have sinned, in respect to His 
resurrection, through unbelief; and hence His ap- 
pearing is accompanied with an upbraiding of their 
want of faith, which wakens shame in them. The 
last remnant of unbelief is now actually driven forth 
by rebukes with this departing unbelief, the hard- 
heartedness disappears, the spiritual life of the dis- 
ciples becomes free and active; they can now yield 
themselves up to the perfect revelation of His glory, 
and all succeeding revelations of that glory, with full 
confidence, and with an ever-growing soul-life. This 
upbraiding of the unbelief, which passes over into a 
blessing, marks the perfected triumph of the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, and so gives the concluding 
thought of Mark, through whose entire Gospel the 
contest of Christ against the unbelief and hardness 
of heart of His disciples is found running as the 
fundamental thought. Least of all could the Gospel 
by Mark conclude, as a Gospel of fear, with the little 
faith of the disciples. In the belief, however, of 
Christ’s absolute glory through His victory, the 
spiritual glory of the Church is also declared. Ac- 
cording to the Gospel of Peter, the Church of Christ 
must go on from one degree of faith to another, till 
it attains unto perfection. It cannot, like the Ro- 
mish phantom of Peter, remain amazed for ever upon 
the first step of faith; it must advance with the al- 
mighty administration of Christ, must grow and 
work in the fulness of spiritual life, till the Gospel 
be preached to every creature. 

3. The Gospel to every creature. —Qut of the 
iemon-polluted, the enslaved, the fear-ruled world, 
shall arise an evangelized, freed, glorified world of 
faith, of peace, of life. The glorification of the 
world through the Gospel is an idea and a promise 
which runs through the whole of Holy Writ (Deut. 
xxviii. ; Song of Sol.; Isa. xi.; ch. xv. 17; Rom. 
viii. ; Rev. ii. 1): and Christ here makes this promise 
to take the form of an institution. What His resur- 
rection is in fact,—a proclamation of the Gospel to 
every creature: this the apostolic preaching is to 
make known to the world, to bring about, and to 
geal by the sacraments, And every true, living, 
earnest preaching of the word is consequently a proc- 
lamation of that Gospel, the aim of which is to 
free all creatures from their subjection to vanity, a 
power conducing to that regeneration which the great 

lingenesis is to bring about, and which shali ap- 
pear along with the world’s end. This thought of 
the great regeneration of the world rests altogether 
upon views peculiar to Peter: Acts ii. 20; iii, 20, 21; 
2 Pet. i. 4; ch, iii, 13. 











4. He that believeth.—With the Gospel, accord 
ingly, begins the great crisis, the separation, whict 
comes to view at the end of the world. See Johz 
ili, 19, 86. Belief and unbelief form the grand dis 
tinction in the new history of the world; and ther 
are operating to bring to its completion the separa 
tion of the eternal, divine world from the territory 
of death and of the devils’ torment; and they will 
continue to act thus until judgment begins. That 
the believer, as such, is at once baptized, that is 
enters under the sacramental seal of his faith inte 
the communion of the believing Church, is a self: 
evident presupposition; therefore, whoso believeth 
andis baptized. The promise of salvation, of deliver- 
ance, is not annexed to baptism in itself, but to° 
the faith which receives its completion in baptism. 
Hence, on the other hand, want of baptism is not 
followed by damnation, but the want of faith, which 
may undoubtedly evidence itself, even though bap- 
tism be lacking. 

5. Upon the doctrine of baptism, consult the 
dogmatic systems. 

6. The accompanying miracles—The new birth 
of creation is completed in three stages: 1. The 
personal stage, preaching the Gospel: 2. the social 
stage, the sacrament; 38. the cosmical stage, the 
cures, as they enter into the natural life, and lead it 
on to its transformation, by working on the one hand 
to purify, on the other to liberate. Compare the 
preceding observations on the single miracles. Heub- 
ner: ‘‘ Promise of miraculous powers. How far does 
it extend? Many commentators maintain that it 
extends to all time, and in a very wide sense; ¢g., 
Grotius. He says, we are to blame that the xapio- 
para have ceased (so also Lavater, Hess), But have, 
then, the later Christians,—e. g., from the third cen- 
tury down, the most spiritual of the Christian Fathers, 
the Reformers,—had no faith, because they wrought 
no miracles? Augustine says: The miraculous gifts 
continued so long as they were needed, until firm 
ground was laid for the Church to rest upon; they 
could be dispensed with, when the Church became 
firmly established (comp. De Civ. Det. x. 7)... Ac 
cording to Mark, however, this promise is given in 
as universal a form as the sending of the Gospel inte 
all lands, for all times. The elder theology was 
wanting in the defined conception of the Church as 
an organic whole ; otherwise, it would have seen that 
the miraculous signs continue, though the forms are 
not the same,—least of all, do the forms at the begin- 
ning correspond with those to obtain at the last end. 

4. The festival of the Ascension.—It was from 
the first, undoubtedly, celebrated within the great 
Quinquagesima period, between Easter and Pente- 
cost. After the fourth century, it assumed the form 
of a special festival, and was celebrated when the 
fifty days began to end, 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Matthew, and the parallel passages in Luke 
and John.—This section, vers. 14-18. Not until after 
the personal appearance and presence of Christ in 
the Church, did the belief of the Church in the 
resurrection become perfect: 1. The personal revela- 
tion as opposed to the earlier, preparatory revela- 
tions; 2. the belief in the resurrection as opposed te 
those degrees of faith, at which the hardness of 
heart remained stationary—With the personal an- 
nouncement of Christ in the Church comes tho Spirii 
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and spiritual life, in which all hardness of heart 
seases.—The last upbraiding of Christ in the circle 
of His disciples changes into a blessing.—Lo, tne 
Lion of the tribe of Judah had prevailed !—The last 
death-ery of the Lord upon the cross, and His first 
life-word in the Church, in their great and ceaseless effi- 
cacy.—The Laster-period, the great turning-point at 
which the Church of the disciples became the Church 
ef the Apostles. —The Lord’s upbraiding in the 
Church; or, the seven thunders which from time to 
time resound in her (Rev. x.): voices of reformers, 
which affright the demons, and predict new summer- 
seasons.—The expulsion of unbelief from the hearts 
of the disciples is succeeded by their being sent into 
“all the world.—The Gospel of faith : 1. From the faith ; 
2. in the faith; 8. for the faith—The Gospel in its 
unlimited appointment: 1. To the end of the world— 
all creatures ; 2. to the end of all time—blessed or 
damned; 3. appointed to work till all imperfection 
in the kingdom of God is ended [the miracles].— 
The Gospel in its threefold attestation: 1. By itself; 
2. by the sacrament; 3. by miracles.—The miracles 
which accompany the Gospel: 1. In the world of 
spirit: a. the evil spirits expelled; 6. the good 
spirits praise the Lord [new tongues]. 2. In the 
external world of nature: injurious things overcome, 
the evil in life made serviceable, life triumphing over 
death. 3. In the personal life, as soul and body: 
diseases removed, the restored rejoicing in a new 
existence.—Christianity remains a continuous miracle 
of curing and of life till the new, great signs of the 
world’s glorification. — The Lesson for Ascension 
Sunday, vers. 14-20. See the following section.— 
The ascended and glorified Christ, in His perfect vic- 
tory over the world’s unbelief: 1. In the Church [ vers. 
14, 15]; 2. by the Church [vers, 16-18]; 8. above 
and along with the Church [vers. 19, 20].—The ex- 
altation of Christ, how it was unfolded in the resur- 
rection and ascension of the Lord: 1. The resurrec- 
tion, the beginning of His ascension; 2. His ascension, 
the completion of His resurrection.—The last retreat 
of the Lord into concealment the ground of His vic- 
torious advance into, and progress through, the en- 
tire world: 1. He retires from view, in order to 
advance again into the light as the risen Lord; 
2. He retires to heaven, in order to advance again 
as He who had been raised to the glory of heaven. 
—Preaching faith is an upbraiding of unbelief 
to the end of the world.—The upbraiding of un- 
belief in the Church and the world, the sweetest 
message of highest love and grace. —The Lord’s 
glorious upbraiding: 1. Glorious in the storm and 
the thunder-peal; 2. glorious in the law; 3. still more 
glorious in the Gospel. Or, 1. Fearful only to devils, 
opposed only to them; 2. to all susceptible, pious 
hearts a greeting of peace.—Whosoever cannot re- 
buke in the spirit of Christ, can expel no demons. 
SrarkE :—Sibl. Wirt. :-—We must willingly and 
pleasantly receive even the denunciatory statements 
of God’s word. They proceed from the purest love, 
to effect our salvation—Luruer :—The words of 
Christ are words of majesty; for that may well be 
termed majesty, by virtue of which these poor beg- 
gars are commanded to go forth and preach this new 
truth, not in one city or country, but in all the world, 
in every principality and kingdom, and to open their 
mouths freely and confidently before all creatures, 
so that all the human race may hear this preaching. 
This was most assuredly stretching the arm far out, 
rasping on all sides, and lading itself with a great 
arden. This ‘s a command so strong and powerful, 
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that no injunction of earth has surpassed it.—Those 
alone can preach repentance who have repented, and 
are truly humble-—Wova Bibl. Tub. :—Lo, Jesus hea 
instituted the ministerial office for the benefit of all 
the world. The portals of grace stand open to all: 
oh! let us enter, and not delay !—OsranpEr :—God 
will exclude no one from eternal blessedness, who 
does not exclude himself through unbelief—Faith ia 
enjoined upon all, but given only to those who do 
not obstinately oppose themselves. — Nova Bibl. 
Tub. :—Mark well, my soul, how blessed thou mayest 
be, and escape damnation! One way alone leads to 
heaven, faith; one way alone to hell, unbelief.—Un- 
belief is the sole ground of damnation. 

GrrLacH :—Although no man can be saved ex- 
cept through Christ, nevertheless Christ declares him 
alone damned who has refused the salvation offered 
to him.—All miracles which accompany, the procla- 
mation of the divine word are signs: they point to 
that internal wonder of salvation and the new birth 
which the word effects, and only in so far have they 
value.—Lisco :—He who is ashamed of such a con- 
fession of Christ [baptism] should think of Matt, x. 
32, 838.—In the name of Jesus, in faith upon Him, 
empowered by His might, for the furtherance of His 
ends, were these signs to be wrought. 

Braunz :—From Rieger: “ Wonder not, although 
in thine own case faith is a constant overcoming of 
unbelief.” —- Brrzcrr: — The command of Christ 
[‘‘Go ye,” ete.] given to the Church, which came 
into prominence at Pentecost.—The Gospel is for all. 
—tThe state of a Church may be seen in what it does 
for missions.—After the signs which accompanied 
belief have ceased, the ascension of the Son of God 
can be eviderced only in that which manifests itself 
as the life of faith [and this is the sign of the re 
generation of the world; a sign, no doubt, manifest- 
ing itsef ever under new forms, while the divine 
power remains ever the same]. 

The Lesson. Hxusner (compare, in addition, 
Luther’s explanation, Works ix. 2546-2747):—Un.- 
belief is blameworthy, is dependent upon the heart, 
upon being willing or not willing. Were it other- 
wise, Christ could not rebuke.—-The world is the 
theatre for the display of the Gospel.—Christianity 
is a matter for humanity.—It is a duty continually 
to spread the Gospel._—_We must profess the faith we 
have in our hearts (baptism).—Faith is necessary for 
all without exception, would they be saved. To dis- 
believe is very different from not knowing the Gospel 


(unbelief and ignorance are two essentially distinct, 


ideas): unbelief is rejecting an offered, an understood 
Gospel, which has to some degree influenced one. 
Unbelief is chargeable, when it is a positive, deter- 
mined rejection. The heathen cannot be charged 
with (deliberate) unbelief.—The revelation of the 
glory of Jesus in the moment of His parting from 
His disciples—The departure of Jesus from the 
earth: 1. The description itself; 2. how edifying for 
us.—The power of faith in the heavenly majesty of 
Jesus. 

ScHLEIERMACHER (Predigten, Bd. ii, 1834, p. 
204): The close of our Lord’s appearance upon earth 
compared with its beginning. —Grunuisen (Pred, 
1842, p. 280):—Upon the blessing of the exalted 
Redeemer.— HeirenreicH:-— The ascension of the 
Lord, contemplated from the stand-point of faith,— 
IttcEen :—How heaven appears to us in the light of 
Christ’s ascension: 1. As our eternal fatherland; 2, 
as the land of our spiritual perfection; 8. as the 
place of our highest blessedness.—Von Katwm :: ~ Let 
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the entrance of Jesusinto glory strengthen us during 
the period of probation; let it strengthen, 1. Our 
faith in heaven; 2. our longing for heaven; 8. our 
striving to attain heaven.—Uute:—What Christ in 
His exaltation is to men upon the earth.— RamBacu: 
—If we look into the hearts of the disciples of Jesus, 
apon His exaltation to heaven, we see the deepest 
reverence for His divine majesty, living faith in His 
promises, heart-longings after the better world, joy- 
ous zeal to fulfil His commission, courage undaunted 
by consequences.—Rurinnarp.—The connection be- 
sween true Christians and the (hurch above.—Ram- 
BacH :—Seek the things above.—The ascension of 
Jesus in its power to elevate the heart.—Rzinsarp: 
—Our unbroken communion with the perfected of 
our race.—Kummicu :—Our Lord’s ascension shows 
as the way to heaven.—Hosssucu :—Our Lord’s as- 
censicn is the real completion of His work on earth. 
—Hexrsercer:—The ascension, the last miracle; 
with it the Lord closed His visible sojourn on earth; 
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| a blessed termination of Christ’s entire journey, aa 
St. Bernard says.—Kaprr:—The ascension of Jesus 
shows us heaven now standing open.—D1z1z.—Thea 
‘ascension of Jesus contemplated as His entrance 
upon government as the King of God’s earthly king. 
dom.— Hartrss:— The Gospel being preached to 
every creature is the best testimony of Christ being 
raised to the right hand of God.—Brnexrt :—With 
the ascension, the kingdom begins to extend on all 
sides.—GrnzEN:—The Lord ever continues to bless 
His Church.— An Lretp:— The last expression of 
the will of our Lord Jesus Christ.—Krem :—Not till 
His ascension did He become properly our Saviour 
{4. e, the most remote distance becomes the most 
immediate contiguity]. — Fiorey:— The disciples’ 
pain and consolation in the departure of the Lord.— 
Burx:—Consider how Jesus, by His ascension, hag 
; opened all that formerly was closed: 1. The’ human 
| heart to faith ; 2. the whole earth to the Gospel; 8. 
heaven for all to enter who believe on Him 











THIRD 


SECTION. 


THE RISEN SAVIOUR IN HIS ASCENSION, AS CONQUEROR WITH THE CHURCH, GIVING 
POWER TO THE MESSAGE OF SALVATION THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE EARTH. 


Cuaptrr XVI. 19, 20. 
(Parallels: Luke xxiv. 50-53; Acts i. 4-12.) 
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So then, after the Lord’ had spoken unto them, he was received up into heaven, and 


20 sat on the right hand of God. And they went forth, and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them, and confirming the word with signs following. Amen. 


1 Ver. 19.—After xvptos stands "Incods in Codd. C., K., L., A. Lachmann adopts this reading. (Lange renders lite- 
rally: ‘‘The Lord Jesus, after he had spoken thus unto them, was raised,” &c.— rs.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Comp. the parallels in Luke and Acts; also the 
comments upon the conclusion of Matthew.—Mark’s 
account of the ascension possesses a noble simplicity ; 
and so conveys to the mind a comprehensive idea of 
Christ’s majesty and rule, which consists most fully 
with the character of this Gospel. The ascension, 
described accurately by Luke, is here briefly sketch- 
ed: the exaltation of Christ in the words, “‘and sat 
on the right hand of God,” implies the supreme rule 
of Christ, as related by Matthew; while the last 
verse is analogous to the end of the Gospel by John, 
and expresses in a word the essence of all contained 
in the Acts. 

Ver. 19. The Lord Jesus.—Term of reve- 
rence.—After He had spoken.—Augustine and 
the majority of commentators understand this to 
refer to the forty days; but Meyer will not concede 
this. According to him, this account and the lapse 
of forty days are quite irreconcilable. It is only 
when the Gospels are treated as mere vAronicles, in 
which an exact sequence of all events in time is ex- 
pected, that it becomes impossible to reconcile them 
with each other. 

He was received up.—Taken up. Meyer 
properly combats the representation given by Strauss 
and Bauer, that Christ ascended to heaven from the 
room where they had supped. Yet, if we must not 


interpret this passage literally regarding the place, 
Meyer has as little right to insist upon a literal view 
as to the time. The account of the ascension is in 
every point to be supplemented by that of Luke, 
with whom Mark stands in no contradiction —And 
sat on the right hand of God.—An account, rest- 
ing partly upon the direct vision of the disciples 
(Acts i, 19), partly upon a revelation (Acts i. 11), 
partly upon the words of Christ (John xiv. 3), and 
upon the lively inference of faith, especially from the 
events occurring at Pentecost, Acts li. 33. The fact 
is itself, on the one hand, local—that is, the being 
seated upon that throne of glory where the self-reve 
lations of God take place, and in the midst of that 
majesty whence the manifestations of His power pro- 
ceed; and, upon the other hand, is symbolic of 
Christ’s royal dominion, Phil. ii. 10. 

Ver. 20. Everywhere.—As it is probable the 
Evangelist wrote in Rome, and had been in Babylon, 
he knew that the Gospel was extending over the 
earth—The Lord working with them.—-Sce 
Matthew, close; Eph. i. 19.—With signs follow: 
ing.—The previously-promised powers to work thesa 
signs have been conferred; the miracles have ap 
peared in striking forms, and conveying their sym. 
bolic import in their more general working. We see 
here the Gospel’s absolute power to conquer in the 
might of the Lord. From this we perceive hew close 
the connection between the closing of this Gospel 
and its beginning, and ite every statement. Hach 
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Hvangelist concludes in a manner peculiar to him- 
self, but with each the common topic is the glory 
and the kingly rule of Christ. The view peculiar to 
Mark is the forthputting of Christ’s power by His 
servants on earth, to free the world and remove all 
demoniacal powers by which the earth was polluted. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the conclusion of Matthew and the paral- 
els in Luke.—We find the explanation of the cir- 
cumstance, that Mark has combined the ascension in 
his Gospel narrative, in the fundamental principle of 
his Gospel, viz.: Christ, the omnipotent conqueror 
bursting through all barriers, the Lion in His retreat 
and advance. On this principle he was led to briefly 
mention the last withdrawa. of Christ, the ascension ; 
bui then, only as the basis for the last forthcoming 
of Christ in His people, in their preaching of the 
Gospel and their working of signs in all places. 
Matthew presents Christ as a spiritual, invisible, 
theocratic King, beneath whose jurisdiction the pres- 
ent and the future worlds both lie, and whose ad- 
ministration over His people is in this present world 
universal, and of a specially spiritual character. By 
John, the universality and the present manifestation 
of Christ’s glory are still more strongly emphasized. 
The typal form of this administration of Jesus is to 
be seen in the activity of a John and a Peter; that 
is, in contemplation and profound meditation com- 
bined with earnest labor and constancy in faith. 
Respecting Christ Himself, it is only hinted by John 
that He goes and comes again. According to Mark 
and Luke, Christ is with equal distinctness charac- 
terized as King of both worlds; but He works indi- 
vidually and personally from the other world out- 
wards: and hence both these Evangelists present the 
ascension as a link, connecting Christ’s life on earth 
with His work in and from heaven. In addition to 
this, however, Mark, like Peter, makes the rule of 
the exalted Christ in and with His people to prevail, 
because it is a work of the exalted Jesus which suc- 
cess will certainly crown; while Luke, with Paul, 
makes this prevalence result from the exalted state 
of the working Jesus. 

2. When we estimate the resurrection properly, 
and consider that it was not the return of Jesus to 


‘His old, His first life, but His exaltation to His sec- 


ond, His new life, we see at once that the ascension 
must be joined to the resurrection as its necessary 
consequence. Christ’s last departure from His dis- 
ciples must have therefore, in any case, been termed 
His ascension; nevertheless, it consisted with His 
glory, that His return home should be an imposing 
and sublime ascension, 

3. The doubts of critical writers as to the history 
of the ascension rest upon a mistake, often alluded 
to, regarding the nature of the Gospels, which are 
held to be memorabilia collected from various 
sources, instead of being received as individual, 

raphi¢ life-pictures and views, organic in form, and 
vhristological in character. The doubts of writers 
upon dogmatics are to be connected with their doubts 
rogarding the resurrection itself, the divine dignity 
of Christ, the eternal continuance of personality, and 
the realty of a future state in heaven. In each of 
these two points the Apostles agree, as witnesses of 
the asceusion, in their testimony with one an- 
other. 

4. The theologians of the Lutheran school have 
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thrown as much cbscurity around the historical 
ascension, as those of the Reformed school around 
Christ’s descent into hell (the Heidelberg Catechism). 
The Reformed Church has gone too far in its teach 
ing regarding the glorified Christ’s spiritual, omni- 
present working; and the Lutheran, in its views upon 
the distinct localization and extension of Christ, now 
exalted. (Luther upon the Supper.) But the descent 
into hell and ascent to heaven must not be separat- 
ed; and the localization of the exalted Redeemer in . 
heaven must be held, along with His omnipresent 
manifestation. ‘That He reveals Himself in one 
way only in heaven amid the blessed, and that He in 
some other sense is everywhere present, are not con- 
tradictory propositions.” Sprnzr, Katechismus-Pre 
digten, 2 Bd. p. 914. 

5. When we represent the ascension as the 11%- 
umph of Christ and His Church, let us not forget the 
sad, earnest side for the Church in her human weak- 
ness. But as death is swallowed up in victory, so 
human sorrow is swallowed up in divine joy. 

6. For the accounts given in Church history, and 
for the various traditions regarding the apostolic 
labors in preaching the Gospel, see Lance’s Apost. 
Zeitalter, 2 Bd. p. 401. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


See Matthew and LInke.—Christ’s exaltation the 
great turning-point in His life and work.—The exal- 
tation of Christ to heaven, a sign of the completion 
of His work on earth (‘‘ After the Lord,” ete.).—The 
union of the Father and the Son seen in the ascen- 
sion: as He had been sent, and yet came freely,—as 
He had finished the work given Him by the Father, 
and unfolded His own secret life, was given up to the 
death, and resigned His life,—as He was raised from 
the dead, and rose by His own power,—so He is ea- 
alted by the Father, and yet ascends by virtue of His 
own might.—The degrees of Christ’s exaltation shad- 
owed forth in the ascension: 1. It points back to His 
descent into hell, and His resurrection; 2. it points 
forward to His being seated upon the throne of glory 
at the rigot hand of God.—Christ’s ascension: 1. A 
return home; 2. an exaltation; 38. a never-ending 
march of triumph.—The import of Christ’s exaltation 
for His people. It settles, 1. the ascension of the 
members in Him, as the Head; 2. the ascension of 
the members after Him, in the spirit; 3. the final 
ascension of the members at the coming of the Lord. 
—Christ’s seat at the right hand of God, the goal of 
His pilgrimage; or the point of rest between His two 
great careers: 1. His career through all the misery 
of the world; 2. His career through all the salvation 
of the world.—Because Christ is the highest above 
all heavens, He is the nearest to His people in all 
their depths: In their depth, a. of struggling, 0. of 
suffering, c. of want, d. of death and the grave.—The 
Lord’s rest causes the activity of Apostles, and of the 
members of Christ’s body.—From the tranquil, re- 
joicing, divinely-human heart ahove, proceeds every 
pulsation of the new life throughout the entire world 
—All Christ’s Apostles are Apostles of His royal 
authority——The blessed consciousness of Christ’s 
glory, the motive power of the Gospel in the hearts 
of believers.—The preaching of Christ is a preaching 
for all places—Human proclamation of salvation 
confirmed by the divine manifestations from the 
Lord.—The truth of the faith established by the 
signs of love-—The Lord was one with them in the 
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power of the Spirit.—The ever-blessing and vic- 
torious efficacy of the Gospel, a witness tor Christ’s 
everlasting administration of blessing and conquest. 
—Christ above all; Christ here, too, in His people. 
—Lo, the Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed ! 
—Our faith is the victory which overcometh the 
world.—Christ’s seat, His throne: 1. The unceasing 
rest and festival in heaven; 2. unceasing work on 
earth ; 3. unceasing rule in both kingdoms.—At the 
right hand of God, working in concert with Him; or, 
the revelation of the Trinity in Christ’s exaltation 
(as at His birth and baptism, in His death and resur- 
rection).—Where the exalted Christ appears, there 
doth heaven appear: 1. Where He is throned, there 
ts heaven; 2, where He works, thither heaven comes 
(the spiritual, glorified world; the inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, that fadeth not away, 1 Pet. i. 4; 
2 Pet. i. 4, 11).—We are with Christ transferred to 
the heavenly state. 

Srarxe :—Let each see that he hold his confi- 
fidential interview with Jesus, ere he leave the earth. 
—God is gone up with a shout, Ps. xlvii. 6.—The 
ascension of our Jesus is our after-ascension. Where 
the Head is, there are the members. ‘‘ Where I am, 
there shall My servants be, that they may see My 
glory.”—The heavens stand open: we are certain of 
our salvation. Even so come, Lord Jesus!—The 
presence of Christ in the earth has not ceased with 
His ascension; it is rather established, being com- 
‘éned with His session at the right hand of God.— 
depincer :—Be taitnful and :maustrious -n tny call- 
ing; God will add His blessing and success.—If be- 
lievers are not sb!2 to see Christ with their eyes, yet 


they feel His working in their hearts (proof sufficient 
that He is with and in tlhem).—Osranper ;—Jesus ig 
to the present day with the preachers of the Gospei. 
—When the spiritually blind are enlightened, the 
spiritually dead quickened, the spiritually deaf and 
dumb made to hear. devoutly ana speak piously, the 
spiritually lame made to be righteously industrious 
and active, and the spiritually leprous are cleansed 
from sins, these are greater signs and wonders than 
physical changes. 

Lisco :—He wished to depart from them in such 
a way that they, seeing whither He had gone, could 
not imagine that they had lost Him: rather should 
the thought that He lived and was in heaven be ever 
present to them, that they might testify courageously 
of Him, and labor for Him, as though they had Him 
by their side.—They should know Christ no more 
after the flesh (2 Cor. v. 16), but as the exalted Son 
of God, whose glorious elevation filled them wit. ‘he 
most blessed hopes and opened to them the mos’, 
blessed prospects.—Bravne :—A close of the activity 
of the visible, personal Redeemer, that corresponds 
perfectly with the beginning. Not more mysterious 
than the birth and resurrection of the Saviour is His 
ascension.—Christ, having corquered death, could 
not die, and so ascended to heaven.—Briecer :—Pa. 
Ixviii. 19; Eph. iv. 8: Christ, to manifest His vie- 
tory over the devil and his angels, returns as a con- 
queror to heaven, Col. iii. 1,2; Heb. viii. 1.— We 
are the subjects of the Heavenly (the second Adam), 
who is transforming us more and more into His like- 
ness,—BavrEr:—Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts, the whole earth is ful) of His glory. 
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PREFACE OF THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 





Ir affords me great pleasure to introduce the author of this Commentary on the Gospe of 
St. Luke to the American Churches, well assured that his name will soon be esteemed and 
beloved wherever the Anglo-American edition of Dr. Lange’s Commentary is known. 

Dr. Jcun JAMES VAN OOSTERZEE was born at Rotterdam, Holland, in 1817, and brought 
up in the faith of the Reformed Church. He studied at the University of Utrecht, and com- 
menced his theological career in 1840, with an able Latin dissertation De Jesu e virgine Maria 
nato, in defence of the gospel history against the mytho-poetical hypothesis of Strauss. He 
labored as pastor first at EKemnes, and at Alkmaar, and since 1844 in the principal church 
of Rotterdam, where he continued eighteen years.* In 1862 he was called to his alma mater, 
as Professor of Theology. He opened his lectures in Utrecht with an apologetic oration De 
sceptieismo hodiernis theologis caute vitando, 1863. 

Dr. van Oosterzee is generally considered as the ablest pulpit orator and divine of the 
evangelical school in Holland now living. He combines genius, learning, and piety. He is 
orthodox and conservative, yet liberal and progressive. He seems to be as fully at home in 
the modern theology of Germany, as in that of his native country. To his attainments in 
scientific theology he adds a general literary culture and fine poetical taste. 

It is as pulpit orator that he first acquired a brilliant and solid fame. He has been com- 
pared to Adolph Monod, in his more calm and matured days, when he stood at the head of 
the Evangelical Protestant pulpit of Paris and of France. His sermons on Moses, on the 
seven churches of the Apocalypse, and other portions of Scripture passed through several edi- 
tions and some of them have been translated into the German language. He was selected as 
the orator of the festival of the Independence of the Netherlands, where he delivered in the 
Willems Park at Hague, in the presence of the whole court, an eloquent and stirring dis- 
course under the title De eerste steen (The first stone). 

In midst of his labors as preacher and pastor, he prepared a number of learned works 
which gave him an equal prominence among his countrymen as a divine. His principal con 
tributions to theological science are a Life of Jesus,t which is mainly historical and apolo 


* There I made his personal acquaintance in 1854, and kept up some literary correspondence with Lim since. I hope 


fo see Dr. van Oosterzee and Dr. Lange again during this summer. 1 
t Leven van Jesus, first published jn 1846-1851, in 3 vols.; second edition, 1863-1865. 
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getic; a Christology, or Manual for Christians who desire to know in whom they believe, which 
is exegetical and doctrinal ;* and Commentaries on several books of the New Testament, of 





which we shall speak presently. These and other works involved him in controversies with 
Dr. Opzoomer and Professor Scholten of Leyden, which bear a part in the conflict now going 
on ii. Holland between supernaturalism and rationalism. He also founded and edited, ir 
connection with Professor Doedes, the Dutch Annals of Scientific Theology from 1843-1856, 
His essays on Schiller a>? Goethe, and similar subjects, prove his varied culture and deep 
interest in the progress of general literature and art. 

The merits of our author have secured him a place in several literary societies, and also 
the decoration of the order of the Dutch Lion, and the Swedish order of the Pole-star, 


It was a happy idea of Dr. Lange to associate so distinguished a scholar with his com. 
prehensive Commentary, at the very beginning of the enterprise in 1857. He could hardly 
have found, even in Germany, a co-laborer who combines in a higher degree all the necessary 
theoretical and practical qualifications for a theolog‘co-homiletical exposition of the Word 
of God, and who could more fully enter into the peculiar spirit and aim of this work. Dr. 
van Oosterzee muy be called the Lange of Holland. He is almost as genial, fresh, and sug- 
gestive as his German friend, in hearty sympathy with his christologico-theological stand- 
point, and philosophico-poetic tastes, and equally prepared by previous studies for the task 
of a commentator. If he is less original, profound, and fertile in ideas, he compensates for it 
by a greater degree of sobriety, which will make him all the more acceptable to the practical 
common-sense of the Anglo-American mind. His style is clear and natural, and makes the 
translation an easy and agreeable task, compared with the translation of Lange’s poetic flights 
and transcendent speculations. The Dutch mind stands midway between the German and 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

Dr. van Oosterzee has already contributed several parts to Dr. Lange’s Bibelwerk, which 
are undoubtedly among the very best, viz, Commentaries on the Gospel of Luke, the Pastoral 
Epistles, the Epistle to Philemon, and the Doctrinal and Homiletical Sections to the Commen- 
tary on the Epistle of James.t 

The first edition of the Commentary on the Gospel of Luke appeared in 1859, and was 
translated by Miss Sophia Taylor for Clark’s Foreign Theological Library at Edinburgh, in two 
volumes, 186263. The second, revised and improved, edition was published in 1861, and 
from this the present American translation was prepared, without change or omission, but 
with considerable additions original and selected, according to the plan which is laid down in 
the Preface to the first volume. I acknowledge my indebtedness to Miss Taylor for assist- 
ance derived from her translation to the close of the third chapter. 


* Christologie, een handboek voor Christenen die weten willen in wien ztj geloven, Rotterdam, 1855-1861, also in 3 vole 
umes, The first part discusses the Christology of the Old Testament; the second that of the New; the third states the 
results and forms a complete work in itself, describing the Son of God before His incarnation, the Son of God in the flesh, 
and the Son of God in glory. The third part has ‘been translated into the German by F. Meyering under the title: Das 
Bild Christi nach der Schrift. Wamburg, 1864. It is well worthy of an English translation. Dr. van Oosterzee wrote also 
a reply to Renan’s Vie de Jésus, under the title: History or Romance? It was translated from the Dutch into the German 
and published at Hamburg, 1864, and republished by the Am. Tract Society, N. Y. 1865. 

+ Lhe Pastoral Epistles in the Anglo-American edition of Lange’s Commentary have been assigned to Prof. Dr. Day, 
of Lane Theol. Seminary, Ohio (who knows Dr. van Oosterzee personally, and is acquainted with the Dutch language and 
literature); the Epistle to Philemon to Prof. Dr. Hacxerv, of the Theol. Seminary at Newton Centre, Mass., and the 
Epistle of James to the Rev. J. Momprrt, of Lancaster, Pa. All these translations will probably be finished during the 
present year ¢r in 1866.—{P. 8.—Owing to the removal of Prof. Day to Yale College, the Epistles to Timothy have since 
been assumed by the Rey. Dr. Ep. A. Wasuzurn, of New York.) 
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It was my intention to prepare the whole Gospel of Luke alone. But owing to pressing 
engagements, and a proposed voyage to Europe during this summer, 1 have secured the co- 
operation of a competent assistant, the Rev. CuaRLEes CO. STaRBucK, of New York, who is 
vigorously engaged in the work, with the help of the same literary apparatus, and the same 
study in the valuable exegetical library of the American Bible Union. 

For the Introduction and the first three chapters I am alone responsible. 

The department of textual criticism—the most difficult and laborious, though perhapa 
the least grateful task of the American editor—is wholly new, and hence enclosed in brackets. 
As the esteemed author notices very few readings in the first three chapters, and never refers 
to the English version, it was deemed unnecessary to retain them separately and thus to 
multiply brackets and initials. In these additions, as in the volume on Matthew, full use has 
been made of the Sinaitic Manuscript, and the latest discoveries and researches in the depart- 
ment of Biblical criticism. 

From the author’s Hzegetical Notes I have in several important instances freely and fully 
expressed my dissent, ¢. g., from his solution of the census difficulty, ch. ii. 8 (pp. 80, 82), his 
exposition of the angelic hymn, ii. 14 (pp. 88, 39), and his view of the dove at the baptism 
of Christ, iii. 22 (p. 58). 

But these differences of opinion do not affect the unity of faith or at all diminish my 
admiration of the author. His book is sound, evangelical, fresh and interesting as few com- 
mentaries are. He has a happy tact in steering at equal distance from learned pedantry and 
unscholarly popularity, from tedious prolixity and cursory brevity. In the homiletical sec- 
tions he shows rare talent and experience as a pulpit orator, and very properly confines him- 
self to brief hints or finger-boards to the inexhaustible mines of Scripture truth and comfort, 
leaving the reader to explore them and to work up the precious ore for practical use. 


I cannot conclude without publicly expressing my profound gratitude for the hearty and 
even enthusiastic welcome with which the first volume of this Commentary has been greeted 
in all the evangelical churches of America. Dr. Lange also expressed himself highly gratified 
with the plan and outfit of the American edition. I take the liberty of translating an extract 
from a letter of March 9, 1865. ‘In your brilliant sketch,” he wrote to me, “I could hardly 
recognize the aged worker whom you have so leniently described ; nor could I identify your 
stately Matthew with the humble German original; excepting, of course, the faithfulness and 
reliableness of your reproduction of the original text, in which I knew from the start you would 
fully satisfy every reasonable demand. As an author, I am thankful for the honor thus con- 
ferred upon me ; as a Christian, I rejoice in the furtherance of a work which has been owned 
and blessed by the Lord.” 

This success, which far surpasses the expectations of the editor and his co-laborers, will 
only increase their zeal and energy in the prosecution of their noble work. It is their aim tc 
prepare, on an evangelical catholic basis, the very best Commentary for practical use which 
the combined scholarship and piety of Europe and America can produce. 

From God must come the strength, and to Him shall be the praise. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
Bratz Hovse, New Yor« June 10, 1865. 
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[Since the above was set in type, I spent some happy days of last summer and autums 
with my esteemed friend, Dr. Lange, at Bonn, on the charming banks of the Rhine, in delight 
ful spiritual communion, as also with several of his co-laborers in the Bibelwerk, and with his 
ntelligent publisher, Mr. Klasing at Bielefeld, all of whom feel deeply interested in the Eng 
ish reproduction of their work for the American churches. I regret that I was unable tc 
follow the urgent invitation of Dr. van Oosterzee to pay him a visit at his summer residence 
in Holland, but I submitted to him the preface and the proof-sheets of the first three chapters, 
which met his cordial approval. Dr. Lange wrote to me since, that my visit to Germany had 
inspired him and his associates with fresh courage and zeal in the vigorous prosecution of the 
Commentary, and that most of the Old Testament books are now distributed among sound 
and able divines, although it is impossible to say when the whole will be completed. As for 
the American edition I can only say that nearly all the parts published in German are already 
taken in hand, and several of them are approaching completion. The Acts of the Apostles, 
the Catholic Epistles, and the Book of Genesis will probably be published before the close of 
this year. 

P. §. 

New Yor«, February 17, 1866.] 


Ar the request of my honored friend, Dr. Scuarr, I consented to continue the Vommentary 
on Luke, which is now happily brovght to a close. I did this with reluctance, being sensible 
to what disadvantage the bulk of the translation, with its comparative meagreness of illustra- 
tive addition, would appear by the side of the first three chapters, enriched as these are with 
the affluence of annotation which the studies of many years have enabled the Editor to add. 
I have been fortunate, however, in being admitted, through the great kindness of the officers 
of the American Bible Union, to the free use of their admirable library, of which I have 
availed myself especially in the Notes on the Text, as the comparative fulness of these will 
show. These have also been compared with the Codex Sinaiticus throughout, which had not 
been published when the original appeared. 

The notes on the other parts of the work, though reasonably numerous, will usually be 
found brief, as, from the prevailing soundness and judiciousness of Dr. VAN OosTERZEE’S own 
discussions, I found but little occasion for enlarging. In those which have been added, the 
names of BLexK, Meymr, and Aurorp appear most frequently, the two former because of their 
high eminence in Biblical science, the latter because of his special relation to the Anglo-Saxon 
student of the gospels. 

A great many modifications of the Common Version have been made, but solely with a 
view to critical exactness, and, therefore, with no particular regard to diction. No archaisms 
or points of style have been touched which were not supposed to obscure the sense. 

The Revised Version of the American Bible Union in its final form was not published. till 
the Commentary was about half printed. Several corrections have been adopted from it, and 
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Nothing whatever has been retrenched from the original except some mere references to 
German writers of little note, whose works it may fairly be presumed that those who read 
only English will never see. But every thought, it has been my aim to retain, 

The translation of my portion is an entirely new one. There is, indeed, an Edinburgh 
translation, but I have not even seen it, and have not, at first or second hand, nade any use 
whatever of it. The great simplicity and peculiar agreeableness of Dr. VAN OosTERZER’s 
style has rendered the work of translation a comparatively easy and exceedingly pleasant one, 
The remarks of Dr. Scuarr, made above, as to the character of the Dutch mind, as mediating 
between the German and the Anglo-Saxon mind, will be found, I think, fully borne out by the 
character of this Commentary. While thoroughly familiar both with the results and with the 
processes of German criticism, the author judges them all with that sober simplicity which we 
are disposed to claim as a main characteristic of our own race. The work, however, shows 
abundantly that sobriety and simplicity do not necessarily mean dryness, for it is pervaded by 
a genial glow, rising not unfrequently into a rich eloquence, worthy of the first living preacher 
of Holland. It has been a progress of no common pleasure and spiritual profit, guided by 
him, to accompany the Gopman through all the stages of His wondrous life, as laid out before 
us in the less methodical, but free and rich delineation of St. Luke, from the Baptism to the 
day when, having passed through the grave and gate of death to His joyful resurrection, He 
crowns His patient training of the disciples whom He had chosen by His last great charge 
and ig then taken up to sit at the right hand of God, leaving them full of joyful adoration 
and ready for the coming of the Paraclete. Seeing that in our day the affections of believers, 
and the defence of the faith are both gathering more closely around the person of our Lord, 
those render the most eminent service who enable us most clearly to behold His image in the 
fulness of His theanthropic love and majesty. To this clearer vision of our Redeemer, we are 
persuaded that the present Commentary will contribute in no mean measure, and with a living 
force derived from the author’s experiences as a Christian preacher, whose work is so much 
more nearly like that of our Lord than the work of the merely critical scholar. 

In conclusion, it gives me pleasure to acknowledge the assistance of my friend, the Rev. 
James B. Hammonn, who acted as my amanuensis, and whose intellectual sympathy with the 
work rendered his services of a much more than merely mechanical value. 


CHARLES C. STARBUCK, 
New York, February 19, 1866. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 





Ir was at the commencement of last year that my esteemed friend Dr. J. P. LANGE com 
municated to me the plan of his Theological and Homiletical Commentary, and, at the same 
time, expressed the wish, which surprised as much as it honored me, that I should take part 
with him in this work, by furnishing a Commentary on one of the Gospels. It will not seem 
surprising that I did not give my consent to this proposal till after much delay. When I 
considered, on the one hand, my numerous professional engagements and other occupations ; 
on the other, the measure of my ability; I felt that I would rather see so important a work 
in other hands. When I remembered that I had been hitherto accustomed to learn frum so 
many excellent German theologians, I could not quickly familiarize myself with the idea of 
becoming their fellow-laborer, and in this work even one of their leaders. And, finally, when 
I surveyed the peculiar difficulties under which every author must labor, in appearing before 
a public for the most part unknown to hin, I felt, notwithstanding the favorable reception 
which some of my translated writings have met with abroad, almost constrained to return a 
negative answer. On the other hand, however, there was something very attractive to me in 
the plan of this Commentary. The thought of being associated in a work with a theologian 
whom I so highly esteem as Dr. Lane, and with others of a kindred spirit, and of thus dis 
charging a portion of the debt of gratitude for the rich instruction I had derived from their 
writings, possessed unusual interest. The opportunity offered me of being useful in another 
and more extensive manner than I could hope for in my immediate neighborhood, seemed to 
me an evident indication from the Lord of the church, which I felt I must by no means leave 
unheeded. The difficulty concerning the language was Soon removed with the help of friends 
who are thoroughly masters of the German, so that I need not fear the application of the old 
adage to my work: His ergo barbarus sum, quia non intelligor olli. Besides, as I wrote here 
for foreign divines and ministers, I was at liberty to niake such selections from my Dutch 
writings as seemed to me useful and necessary for the purpose, I therefore took courage 
to put my hand to the plough, without further hesitation; and have now the pleasure of 
presenting to the friends of Dr. Lanen’s Bibelwerk the fruit of the comparatively few, and 
frequently interrupted, leisure hours which my professional occupations allowed me. 

I may be permitted to take this opportunity of saying a few words on the manner in 
which I have performed my share of this great and noble undertaking. It is obvious that, 
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for the sake of maintaining the uniformity which was on all accounts desirable, the plan and 
arrangement of my work should be strictly prescribed to me, both by the prospectus which 
first appeared, and by the subsequently published Commentary on Matthew. Even if it had 
been my opinion that a different arrangement of the material was preferable, it was my duty 
to remember that I was not called upon to execute a building of my own, but only to furnish 
a stone towards the completion of an edifice already planned and partly reared by others, It 
need scarcely be mentioned, also, that in writing on Luke’s Gospel, I was obliged continually 
to have regard to what had already been said in the Commentaries on Matthew and Mark. 
It was desirable to avoid repetitions as much as possible, especially with respect to exegetical 
and archexological matters; while, on the other hand, I wished to make my work on Luke 
something more than a mere appendix to those on Matthew and Mark. It will then be 
believed, without further explanations, that it was by no means an easy task to avoid both 
Scylla and Charybdis; and that a glance at the copiousness of the ideas developed in the 
treatment of the parallel passages in the two first Evangelists, could not fail to convince me 
that the commentator on the third would have a difficult position to occupy. The attempt, 
however, had to be made, to say again that which should be, in the main points, the same in 
a different manner; and I shall rejoice if competent judges can testify, that a comparison of 
my work on Luke with Dr. Lanen’s on Matthew and Mark presented them with neither a 
mere echo nor a jarring discord. 

In the translation of the text, I adhered generally to Luther's version except where accu- 
racy and clearness justified an alteration. This modesty, with regard to the master-work of 
the hero of the Reformation, may be expected from a foreigner who feels no calling to produce 
a radical reform in this department. As regards the varietas lectionum, I have only noticed 
those readings which have a bearing on the translation and exposition. The character of the 
exegesis has been accommodated to its homiletical purpose. It would not, perhaps, have beer 
difficult to produce a more extensive apparatus of theological learning ; but, mindful of the 
task imposed upon me, of writing chiefly for practical theologians and clergymen, I thought 
I should best satisfy this condition by giving a more historical and psychological, than a 
philological, character to my exposition, and by caring more about clear explanations of 
things, than extensive explanations of words. Among ancient expositors, I have chiefly con- 
sulted CALVIN and BENGEL; among moderns, DE WETTE, StimR, and Meyer; and even where 
Ihave felt obliged to differ from them, I have found no difficulty in recognizing the service 
done to the exposition of the Gospel by these celebrated men. In the division entitled “ Zead- 
ing Doctrinal and Ethical Thoughts,” I haye endeavored to penetrate somewhat more deeply 
-nto the nature of events than was possible in the “ Hwegetical and Critical Notes ;” and, here 
and there where it seemed necessary, to bring forth the apologetic element which, in a work 
like the present, intended for so many different hands, ought never to be wholly wanting. In 
this part, and also in the “ Hométletical Hints,” I have had respect not only to the rich stores of 
German literature, but also, occasionally, to the productions of other countries, and especially 
to the theologians and preachers of my own, and the creations of sacred art. 

If aught useful or profitable should be found in this division of the Bibelwerk, part at least 
of the thanks is due to the revered Editor, who not only encouraged me to venture upon thia 
work, but, with true liberality, neither wished nor required me to withdraw or to modify my 
views cf certain passages, where they did not coincide with his own. This state of affairs ig 
tndeed attended with this inconvenience, that I am entirely responsible for my own work, 
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with all its faults and defects. . . . I could say much, on the great distance—greater 
perhaps on this occasion than ever—which I find between my performance and my own ideal. 
But it is needless to increase this sufficiently lengthy book’by a long preface. The work must 
speak for itself; and if I have anywhere contributed merely combustible material to the great 
temple, I could not myself wish that it should stand the fire. 

The views concerning the person of our Lord, and the divine authority of the written 
Word, on which this Commentary on Luke is based, and which I hope ‘are brought forward 
with mildness and dignity, will perhaps find more echo in the German than in the Dutch 
Church and theology. But what does it matter to their defenders, whether the majority or 
the minority of the moment be on their side, so long as they are conscious of serving the 
cause of truth, and of always finding a response in many hearts and consciences? May this 
be at least the case in the circle for which this work is more immediately intended: the 
Author would then, perhaps, feel encouraged, in accordance with the wish of the Editor, to 
undertake another portion of this Commentary ; the success of which will be best promoted 
by the concurrence of a select number of like-minded fellow-laborers. Be this as it may, 
however, he does not regret the many precious hours devoted to this difficult, but very 
attractive task. Spiritual intercourse with the Gospel of perfect humanity has a peculiar 
worth in days when, on the one hand, so many look upon humanity and Christianity as in 
irreconcilable opposition, while others again believe that if humanity is to attain its highest 
perfection, Christianity must be shorn of its special characteristics, and Christ of His super- 
human dignity. May this work, then, be the means of bringing many to a higher appreciation 
and more profitable distribution of the treasures hidden in the third Gospel; and may the 
kptovs of Him of whom Luke testified, be a xpiows (wns cal ddEns for my work. 


J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE. 
RotreRDau, November, 1858, 
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WHEN, a few months ago, I was informed by the esteemed publisher of the Bibelwerk that 
@ new edition of my Luke was called for, I felt equally surprised and rejoiced. As a stran- 
ger in the ecclesiastical and theological world of Germany, I could hardly expect to be so 
favorably received and even admitted to the rights of citizenship. I embrace this opportunity 
to return my hearty thanks for the many kind and cheering words expressed to me from near 
and far, both privately, and by older and younger brethren in the ministry, and in publie 
notices. I feel especially indebted to an unknown reviewer in the monthly journal: The News 
of the Churches, and Journal of Missions, for March, 1860, for the manner and spirit in which 
he directed the attention of England and Scotland to this book. I would have been still 
more gratified, if the criticism had been as thorough and searching as it was encouraging. I 
regret to say that the author of the notice in RUDELBAcH and GUERICER’s Zeitschrift fir 
Iutherische Theologie for 1860, p. 499 sqq., raises a number of objections without having more 
than superficially glanced at the work; at least, he charges me with views directly opposed 
to those which I have expressly stated in more than one place, and he even doubts my full 
faith in the true Divinity of the Saviour, simply because I call the Gospel of Luke, the Gospel 
of the purest humanity! . 

The time since the appearance of the first edition was too short to allow of a thorough 
reconstruction of the work, especially since I was occupied at the same time with the prepara- 
tion of a commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, and on Philemon for the Bibelwerk. I confined 
myself to improvements in style and expression; I added what was neglected, and removed 
defects which, in my own opinion, as well as in the opinion of others, clung to the first edi- 
tion. The careful reader will find on many pages the traces of a zealously improving hand, 
and the word “vevised,” on the title-page, is by no means merely an ornamentum tituli. For 
whatever defects still remain, I ask anew the indulgence of the reader, and commend my 
Luke, in his further journeys, humbly to the blessing of Him who guides and directs with His 
wisdom, not only the events of our life, but also our writings. 


J.J. VAN OOSTERZEE, 
RorreapaM, February 1861. 
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[fue Corzecr: Almighty God, who calledst Luke the physician, whose praise is in the gospel, to be an Evangelist and 
physician of the soul : may it please Thee, that, by the wholesome medicines of the doctrine, delivered by him. all the 
diseases of our souls may be healed; through the merits of Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.—From The Book 
@ Common Prayer (Collect for St. Luke’s Day).—P. S.J 
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§1. LUKE THE EVANGELIST. 


Conorrnine the person and history of the third Evangelist we know little that is perfectly 
certain. From the Epistles of Paul we learn that he held a conspicuous rank among the friends 
and fellow-laborers of the great Apostle of the Gentiles (Philemon 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11). He is 
expressly distinguished (Col. iv. 14) from the brethren who were of the circumcision (vers. 10, 
11), and was therefore a Ohristian of Gentile extraction; having, probably, been first a prose. 
.yte to the Jewish religion,* and afterward a convert to the faith of Christ. According to 
Eusebius [H. £. iii. 4] and Jerome he was born at Antioch in Syria; t this tradition rests on no 
evidence, but is preferable, on account of its antiquity, to all other conjectures concerning his 
origin. Perhaps it was there that he became acquainted with Paul, and associated himself 
with that Apostle; at least it is not proved that the view of Eusebius arose simply from an 
erroneous inference from Acts xiii. 1.{ His Greek education and learning are apparent from 
the philological excellence of his writings. According to Col. iv. 14, his original avocation 


* (The author must mean a half-proselyte, or proselyte of the gate, who embraced only the moral law and the Mes- 
sianic hopes of Judaism, as distinct from the full proselytes, or proselytes of righteousness, who conformed to the ceremo- 
nial law also, and were generally more bigoted than native Jews. Some regard Luke as a Hellenist or a Greek Jew (aa 
distinct from the Hebrews’ proper), and thus account for his pure Greek style and liberal views. But the comparison of 
Col. iv. 14 with ver. 11 favors the conclusion that he was uncircumcised, since Paul does not mention him among his come 
panions é« meprropjs- Dr. Lange, in his Life of Jesus (i. p. 252, German ed.), ingeniously supposes, though without 
proof, that Luke was one of the Greeks who visited the Saviour shortly before the crucifixion, John xii. 20, and one of tha 
two disciples of Emmaus, Luke xxiv. 13.—P. 8.] : i 

t [Jerome, in his short but interesting sketch of Luke, in his Liber de viris illustribus, cap. vii.: Lucas medicus Antie 
ochensis, ut ejus scripta indicant, Greci sermonis non ignarus Suit, sectator apostolé Pauli, et omnis peregrinations ejus 
eomes, etc.—P. 8.] i , 

} [By confounding Luke with Aovxwos 6 Kupnvaios, Lucius of Cyrene. The name Lucas may be 2 contraction of Tawa 
gus, or even Lucilius, but not of Lucius.—P. 8.] 
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was that of a physician.* It has been often supposed, but cannot be proven, that he was one 
of the seventy disciples, and one of the two travellers to Emmaus, whose history he has so 
touchingly narrated. It is at Troas that we first find him in company with St. Paul (Acts xvi. 
10). He accompanied him thence to Philippi, where he seems to have remained during the 
second sojourn of the Apostle at Corinth. He afterward again travelled with Paul to Jerusa- 
Jem (xx. 5, 6), where he would certainly meet with James and the elders of the Chure4 (xxi. 
18), and not lose the opportunity of personal intercourse with the first witnesses of the life 
and resurrection of Christ. And since, according to Acts xxiv. 28, free access was allowed to ~ 
his friends during Paul’s two years’ imprisonment in Oxsarea, it is probable that Luke remained 
near him during this interval. He afterward accompanied the Apostle to Rome (Acts xxvii. 
and xxviii.), undergoing the perils of his shipwreck, and, according to 2 Tim. iv. 11, sharing 
his imprisonment, a few months before his martyrdom, when most of his friends had forsakeu 
him. He has been supposed, and not without reason, to have been the brother ‘‘ whose praise 
was in the gospel throughout all the churches,” and of whom it is said (2 Cor. viii. 18), that 
he was sent to Corinth with Titus, to make the collection there for the poor saints at Jerusa- 
lem. At all events, he was, during Paul’s life, not only his fellow-traveller, but also his fellow- 
laborer; and there is no doubt that he would continue, after the death of the great Apostle, 
to be both zealous and active in the cause of the kingdom of God. 

He is said by Epiphanius to have preached mainly in Gaul; and by Nicephorus, to have 
suffered martyrdom in Greece, where, after having been condemned by the unbelievers with- 
out even the form of a trial, he was, for want of a cross, nailed to the nearest olive-tree, in the 
eightieth or eighty-fourth year of his age. His body is said to have been removed, together 
with the remains of Andrew, from Achaia to Constantinople, and to have been. there deposited 
in the Church of the Holy Apostles, by the Emperor Constantine, or his son Constantius.t All 
these accounts, however, are as little deserving of belief as the very recent tradition, that he 
was a painter, and painted the portraits of our Lord, the Virgin, and the principal Apostles. 
This tradition, however, is a fact in a higher sense; for are not the writings of Luke truly 
pictures, full of high and holy art, delighting us by their interesting groups and animated por- 
traits of the best and purest of men? 

The Catholic Church dedicates the 18th of October to the memory of Luke, assuming, 
on insufficient ground, that this was the day of his death. The Evangelical Church is willing 
to leave untouched the curtain which conceals the cradle and grave of Luke, in order to con- 
template, with more undivided attention, the precious legacy of his writings, the earliest and 
most important of which we are now about to consider. 

[Lirerature.—On the person, history, and writings of Luke comp. Hirronymus: De viris 
illustribus, cap. vil. (tom. ii. pp. 826 and 827 in Vallarsi’s edition of Jerome’s works); Winer: 
Bibl. Realwérterbuch, art. Lukas (vol. ii. pp. 84, 85); Giper: art. Lukas in Herzog’s Real-En- 
cyklopedie (vol. vill. p. 544 ff); Wm. Smiru’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. Luke (vol. ii. p. 
150 ff.); and the relevant sections in the Critical Introductions to the N. T. and the Commen- 
taries on Luke.—P. 8.] 
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On turning from the reading of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark to that of Luke, we 
are conscious of receiving a very peculiar impression. It is the same Gospel, but announced in 
a manner quite different from that of the two first synoptical Gospels. Luke gives much more 
than Matthew and Mark: witness his account of events precedimg our Lord’s birth in chs. i, 


* (Jerome (Hpist. ad Paulinum) says of Luke: Futt medicus, et pariter omnia verba illius anime languentis sunt meda 
ens. Allusion is made also to his medical profession in the ancient lines: 
Incas, Evangelii et medicine munera pandens, 
Artibus hine, illine réligione, valet: 
Utilis ille labor, per quem vixere tot xgri; 
Utilior, per quem tot didicere mori!—P. 8.] 
+ [So says Jerome, Lib. de viris illustribus, cap. vii. at the close: Sepultus est Constantinopoli, ad quam urbem vicessme 
Constantti anno, ossa ejus cum reliquiis Andres apostoli translata sunt.—P. 8.] 
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and ii., the parables in chs. xv. and xvi., and many other singularia Lucw; and even where his 
facts coincide with those of the other narratives, he relates them in a manner of his own. Ha 
is far more careful than Matthew to preserve the strict order of events (kadcEns), and to comply 
with the requirements of a history, properly so called. His important preface (i. 1-4), whick 
is written in pure Greek, implies previous diligent investigation of the various sources open tc 
him. He tells us that many had already attempted (éreye/pnoar)—for so we understand his 
account—a written history of the occurrences of the life of Jesus. They had endeavored to 
take for their guidance, the real instructions of the first witnesses for J esus, the Apostles, frun 
whom Luke distinguishes both himself and them. It seems very improbable that Luke is here 
alluding to the Gospels of Matthew and Mark.* He seems rather to have in view certain lite- 
rary efforts of Christian antiquity, of which some might be better than others; but among 
which not one was, in his opinion, quite satisfactory. He, at least, considers them inadequate 
for the “ certainty” (aoqaddera) of the faith of Theophilus; and having weighed and examined 
the various documents to which he had access, he felt himself powerfully impelled to under- 
take such a work also, and, as far as in him Jay, to improve upon the accounts of his prede- 
cessors. 

The third Gospel bears the plainest traces of the individuality of its composer, as far as we 
know him from the few hints of the Acts, and of the Epistles of Paul. As Luke was a Chris- 
tian of the Gentiles, his work bears a decidedly universal character [7. ¢., he represents Chris- 
tianity as the religion for the whole race, and for all societies, classes, and conditions of men]. 
It is he who traces the genealogy of our Lord, not to Abraham only, as Matthew, but to Adam, 
and cares less to represent the Messiah of God in His relation to Israel than in His relation tc 
all mankind. Is he represented to us as a scientifically educated man, living in the polished 
city of Antioch, which Cicero commends f as a seat of science and learning? The style as well 
as the contents of his writings plainly show that he was not brought up at the receipt of cus- 
tom, or beside the nets of the fisherman. Again, we recognize the physician (Col. iv. 14) by 
the minute accuracy with which he describes certain diseases, and find, from other remarks, 
that the physician was at the same time an_excellent psychologist.{ Oh. iv. 88; xxii. 43, 44, 
and 51, may be cited as proofs of the former ; while in ch. ix. 54-61; xviil. 54; xxiii, ii. 12, and 
xxiv. 41, we find significant hints of his amici into the mysteries of Satin Tabak e. And, last- 
ly, does it appear from the Epistles of Paul that Luke was his friend and fellow-traveller? No 
other Gospel bears such visible traces of the genuine Pauline spirit. It is not indeed probeble, 
that when Paul speaks of Ais Gospel (Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8), he is alluding to the written 
narrative of Luke; yet both coincide, in a remarkable manner, in their descriptions of the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper (Luke xxii. 19, 20; comp. 1 Cor. xi. 23-29), in their mention of 
the appearance of Christ to Peter (comp. Luke xxiy. 34 and 1 Cor. xv. 5), and in other special 
circumstances. In the form, too, of his expressions, as well as in the choice of his incidents, 
we recognize in Luke a genuine follower of Paul. Consider, in this view, his narrative of the 
preaching of Jesus at Nazareth, and the mention of divine favors bestowed upon Gentiles under 
the Old dispensation (ch. iv. 16-30); the anointing of the Lord by the repentant sinner in 
Simon’s house, and the pardon vouchsafed to her faith (ch. vii. 86-50); the parable of the 
Pharisee and publican, who went down to his house justified (Sedikarwpevos, ch. xviii. 14); the 
history of Zaccheus (ch. xix. 1-10), of the penitent thief on the cross (ch. xxiii. 39-48), and 
other incidents which might be mentioned. As Paul led the people of the Lord out of the 
bondage of the law into the enjoyment of gospel liberty, so did Luke raise sacred history from 
the standpoint of the Israelitish nationality, to the higher and holier ground of universal 


humanity. 


* (The word “many” must at all events amply more than two, and applies to imperfect accounts which are to be 
uperseded in whole or in part by the more full and exhaustive narrative of Luke. Alford (Prolegomena to vol. 1. of hia 
Commentary, p. 59) gives it as his opinion that Luke never saw the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, else ‘‘he would most 
vertainly have availed himself of those parts of their narratives, which are now not contained in his own.”—P. 8.] 

t In Verrem. ch. 2. 

t Proofs of the scientific acquirements of the physicians of those times, and of Luke in particular, are abundantly fur 
nished by Tholuck in his Glaubwiirdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte, p. 160 ff, 
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And hence it is no difficult task to characterize in a few words the distinctive peculiarities 


of the third Gospel. Matthew presents Christ to us as the Messiah of Israel; Mark announces 
the Gospel of the Son of God; while Luke depicts the Son of man, appearing indeed in Israel 
but for the benefit of the whole race of man.* Most justly, therefore, may the figure of a man 
be appropriated to him from among the symbols by which the ancient Church designated the four _ 
Evangelists. He does not, indeed, soar to such heights as the Eagle (John), but chooses our 
earth as his sphere of action, and shows us the incarnate Son of God, “in all things made like 
unto His brethren,” sin only excepted. And as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us to con 
template the humanity of the Son of God as gradually developing, and attaining the highest 
degree of perfection (Heb. ii. 10; v. 9; xii. 2), so also does the Gospel we are now considering 
The two former Gospels show us who Jesus was: this informs us how He became what He was 
pointing out to us successively the kapros ths KouAias (ch. i. 42), the Bpedos (ch. ii. 16), the wardios 
(ch. ii. 27), the mais (ch. ii. 40), the avnp (ch. iii. 22). No other Gospel is of so strongly anti- 
docetic a character; it is a continuous commentary on those suggestive words of the Apostle, 
“God sending His Son in the likeness (ev éyouopare) of sinful flesh” (Rom. viii. 8). In studying 
it, we are more attracted by the loveliness than even by the dignity of the Lord; and the Holy 
One, born of Mary, appears before our eyes as the fairest of the children of men (Ps. xlv. 2). 
Does it not even seem as if Luke had felt the necessity of transferring to his Master the very 
calling to which his own life had been hitherto devoted, while depicting to us, far oftener than 
the other Evangelists, the great Iarp6s, the Physician who came, not only to “minister” (Matt. 
xx. 28), but “who went about doing good” (Acts x. 88), who felt compassion for all diseases both 
of mind and body, and whose power was present to heal? (Luke v.17), Even in recording 
such words and deeds of our Lord as are also noticed by his two predecessors, Luke generally 
adds some important hints, which give greater prominence to the genuine humanity of His 
person, and the healing nature of His redeeming work. All, for instance, narrate the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, but Luke alone adds that “the devil departed from Him jor a season.” 
All describe His agony in Gethsemane, but Luke alone has preserved the touching account of . 
His bloody sweat, and of the angel who strengthened Him. All speak of the repentance of 
Peter, but Luke alone of that look of the Lord which accompanied the crowing of the cock. 
And this genuine human greatness of the Redeemer, appears the more striking in this Gospel, 
from its continuous contrast with the poverty of His outward condition, and the opposition of 
His enemies. The angels and shepherds at the nativity; Simeon and Anna at the presentation 
of the child in the temple; Simon and the ‘“‘ woman who was a sinner;” the tears of Jesus 
over Jerusalem, and the hosannas of the multitude; the silent seriousness of the sufferer, and 
the noisy jesting of Herod and his men of war; His prayer on the cross for His enemies, and 
the apathy and hatred of the crowd :—what t striking contrasts, depicted by Luke alone, and 
greatly enhancing the beauty of his Gospel ~ Not only remarkable copiousness, but surprising 
variety, characterize this history, and render it, both from its contents and style, of the first 
importance toward a right acquaintance with the life and character of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is the crown of the synoptic Gospels, as the symbol of man (Luke) rises above that of the 
bullock (Matthew) and the lion (Mark). 





§ 3. AUTHENTICITY AND COMPOSITION OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 


After what has been said, the genwineness of the third Gospel can scarcely be doubted. We 
have found it bearing, throughout, that peculiar stamp which would characterize the spirit of 
the friend and fellow-traveller of Paul. But there is also no lack of external evidence. The 
most ancient is that offered by Luke himself, in the beginning of the Acts, where he plainly de- 
alares that both books were the composition of the same person. The supposition that tho 


* It is, of course, understood by all reflecting readers that such remarks concerning the peculiarities of the Evangelista 
Are meant not in an absolute, but in a relative sense only. We speak not of exclusive advantages of the Evangelists, but 
only of the prevailing standpoint from which a parte potiorit each represents the inexhaustible wealth of the life of the 
God-Man. 
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companion of Paul (Acts xvi. 10; xx. 5) was another than Luke, either Timothy (Mayerhof) or 
Silas (Hennell and others), aineady rank among the antiquarian curiosities of historical criti- 
cism. It will be shown hereafter, how certain it is that the book called the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, is the production of Luke; * but the same evidence proves also the authenticity of his 
_ Gospel. 

Further external testimony is abundantly furnished by Ireneus, Origen, and Tertullian 
while Eusebius also, without any hesitation, places this Gospel m the rank of the dpodo- 
youpeva. For details, sce the various Introductions, especially also Krroanorer’s Quellen: 
sammiung, or Collection of the Sources for the History of the New Testament Canon (Zurich, 
1844), 

It might seem surprising that Papias, who speaks so decidedly of the two former Gospels, 
should have left no notice of the third; but, on the other hand, we may be certain, that if a 
spurious Gospel had, in his days, been in circulation under the name of Luke, so conscientious 
@ man would hardly have failed to warn his readers against it. Besides, the preface of Luke 
seems to have been present to his mind, if he did not exactly follow it in writing the com- 
mencement of his now unfortunately lost cvyypaypara (Eusebius H. &#. iii. 89). See Credner’s 
Introduction to the N. T. vol. i. p. 202. If the ingenious conjecture of Lange (Leben Jesu, i, 
p. 252), that Luke was one of those Greeks who came to Jesus shortly before His death (John 
xii. 20), and indeed the same whom Papias calls Aristion (ucere = apioreveww), could be sub- 
stantiated, this silence would be sufficiently explained. But be this as it may, it is abundantly 
compensated by the involuntary but powerful testimony of the well-known Marcion, in the 
second century. It is certain that this Gnostic was well acquainted with this Gospel, which he 
has both used and mutilated, incorporating much of it in his own, to support his heretical opin- 
ions, and thus proving that it existed, not only in his days, but in those of his teacher Cerdo 
(Tertullian, de prescript. heret. cap. 51). oo 

Certain critics of our days have represented the so-called Gospel of Marcion (chiefly known 
to us through the writings of Epiphanius and Tertullian), not as a corruption of the original, 
but as one of the sources whence the present (ungenuine) Gospel of Luke is derived. Dr. A. 
Ritschl especially, in his Das Hoangeliwm Marcions und das kanonische Evangelium des Lukas 
(Tiibingen, 1846), has zealously defended the hypothesis, ‘‘that the Gospel of. Marcion is not a 
mutilation of the third Gospel, but the basis of it;” but he himself afterward abandoned this 
view.t Schwegler (Nachapost. Zeitalter, i. pp. 260-284), Baur (Kritische Untersuchungen iiber 
die kanonischen Evangelien, p. 897), and Zeller (Theol. Jahrbicher, ii. 1848, pp. 50-90) have 
sought to explain the Gospel of Luke as being written with a distinct party-purpose, in the. 
sense of the Tiibingen school; namely, either for the purpose of reconciling the Petrine and 
Pauline parties, or of giving a certain triumph to the Pauline tendency.{ Such criticism, 
which sees in the most evident traces of mature Christian individuality only the fruit of cool 
calculation, and the craftiness.of party spirit, is morally condemned, even before it is scientifi- 
cally refuted. Such criticism killed and buried the hypotheses of its immediate predecessors, 
Strauss, and Bruno Bauer, but the feet of them that shall carry it out dead are already at the 
door (Acts v. 9); and, meanwhile, we may rest contented with the refutation of the monstrous 
aypothesis, concerning the inverted Marcion, furnished by Hahn, Olshausen, and de Wette. 


e 

* Comp. Lechler on Acts, p. ii. (in Lange’s Commentary). 

_t [In an article on the subject in the Tibingen Theol. Jahrbicher for 1851.—P. 8.] 

ne [I add a judicious remark of the archbishop of York, Dr. W11L1am THomson, in his article on the Gospel of Luke, m 
SurrH’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 155: ‘‘ The passages which are supposed to bear out this ‘ Pauline tendency,’ are 
prought together by Hilgenfeld with great care (Hvangelien, p. 220); but Reuss [of Strassburg, a liberal critic] has shown, 
by passages from St. Matthew which have the same tendency against the Jews, how brittle such an argument is, and has 
left no room for doubt that the two Evangelists wrote facts and not theories, and dealt with those facts with pure historica. 
candor (Reuss: Histoire de la Théologie, vol. ii. 1. vi. ch. vi.). Writing to a Gentile convert, St. Luke has adapted the 
form of his narrative to their needs; but not a trace of a subjective bias, not a vestige of a personal motive, has heen suffered 
to sully the inspired page. Had the influence of Paul been the exclusive or principal source of this Gospel, we shoulé 
have found in it more resemblance to the Epistle to the Ephesians, which contains (so to speak) the Gospel of St 


Paul.”—P. S.] 
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Comparo also the learned Dissertatio de Marcione, Lucani Hvangelii adulteratore, of Dr. Har 
ting. Traj. ad Rhenum, 1849.* 

The aim of Luke in writing his Gospel is sufficiently clear from his preface. Concerning 
Theophilus, sce the remarks on ch. i. 1-4. His chief source of information was undoubtedly 
oral tradition. This had, however, been already, in various instances, reduced to writing. We 
will not venture to assert (with Dr. Baur) that he also knew and used the Gospel of Matthew ; 
at least this is by no means “‘a long-established result of critical research.” But according to 
the testimony of Irenseus (Adversut heres. iii. 1, 14), of Origen (in Eusebius’ H. . vi. 25), ane 
of Tertullian (Adv. Mare. iv. 2), the Apostle Paul exercised a direct influence in the composi- 
tion of this Gospel. The different accounts of the Fathers of the ancient Church may be so 
harmonized, that Paul was not only the enlightener (é//uminator) of Luke during the progress 
of his work, but that, when completed, it received his approbation. It is true, indeed, that our 
Evangelist does not name Paul as an authority, but this was unnecessary to accredit his narra- 
tive to Theophilus; and its early and undisputed reception as canonical, proves that the primi- 
tive Church soon recognized in this Gospel the marks of a genuine apostoiicity. Indeed, it was 
never discredited, except by the Cerinthians and Ebionites. 

As to the time of composition, Luke, as well as Matthew and Mark, seems to have written 
his Gospel before the destruction of Jerusalem. The abrupt conclusion of the Acts (ch. xxviii. 
30, 31) leaves us to suppose that Paul was still alive when this second record was completed. 
nee is it by any means proved, by ch. xxi. 24, that this Gospel was not written till after the 
year 70. If we had here only a vaticinium post eventum, the Evangelist would undoubtedly 
bave made a far more precise distinction between the destruction of Jerusalem and the second 
coming of our Lord. 

The place where this Gospel was composed can only be conjectured. Alexandria, Boeotia 
Achaia, Cxsarea, Asia Minor, and Rome, have all been mentioned, with more or less reason. 
Perhaps the latter seems the least arbitrary supposition; but the whole question is one of minor 
importance, the saying of Paul holding good in this instance: 6 Adyos rod Ocod od Sedera (2 Tim, 
iL 9): 

[According to Ireneus (Ade. her. iii. 1) Luke wrote after the death of Peter and Paul, 7. e., 
after 64. But it seems to me intrinsically very probable (with Thiersch) that the Gospel of 
Luke was written at Caesarea in Palestine during Paul’s imprisonment there, a. p. 58-60; 
while his Acts were composed | at Rome before the close of the first imprisonment of Paul, be- 
tween 61-63; for his martyrdom would hardly have been ignored in Acts xxviii. 81, if it had 
occurred ee Alford (in Prolegomena to his Commentary on the Gospels, p. 46, 4th ed.) 
places the composition of the third Gospel even earlier, before a. p. 58, consequently before 
the traditional date of the Gospel of Matthew. But according to the almost unanimous testi- 
mony of the early Church, Matthew’s Gospel was written first. Jerome, in his biographical 
sketch of Luke, De viris illustr. cap. vii., mentions that some understand Paul to refer to the 
written Gospel of Luke quotiesguunque in epistolis suis Paulus dicit suxta EVANGELIUM MEUM. 
But this is no doubt the gospel which Paul preached himself (comp. Gal. i. 8, 9); and as to the 
passage 2 Cor. viii. 18 which Jerome quotes, it is not certain that Luke is intended, and in any 
case, ev TO evayyeAl@ refers not to a written Gospel, but to the affairs of the preached gospel and 
its spread among the Gentiles. On the other hand, de Wette, Reuss, Bleek, Meyer, and others, 
place the composition too late, viz., soon after the year 70, on the false assumption that Luke, 
xxi, 24 f., already presupposes the destruction of Jerusalem. See Com. in loco.—P. S.] 

The integrity of this Gospel is beyond all doubt. The objections formerly made to the 
first two chapters are not more weighty than those made, on doctrinal grounds, to Matt. i. 
and ii. 


* (Comp. also Bishop TuirLWALL’s Introduction to Scleiermacher on Luke, and especially Votcxmar, Das Evange 
kum Marcions, Leipzig, 1852, who, though some of his views are untenable, has conclusively proved that our Gospel of 
Luke is older than the mutilation of Marcion. The original always precedes the caricature; truth is older than heresy.- 
P. 8.) 
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With respect, finally, to its dignitas canonica et auctoritas divina, the third Gospel is certain 
iy not the work of one of the first Apostles; but who can prove that the promises of our Lord, 
John xiv.—xvi., concerning the Paraclete, were limited to the Twelve; and may we not rather 
apply to the calling of Luke to be an Evangelist, the apostolic word: éxart@ Oe didorar 7 pay- 
pours Tou [vevparos mpds 7d cvpdépor (1 Cor. xii. 7)? 





$4. THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETIC COMMENTARIES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 


The great value of the third Gospel easily explains the large number of investigation. 
and comments. We confine ourselyes to such works as are specially devoted to Luke, 
and omit the general commentaries and works on the Bible, which include Luke among 
the rest. : 

Above many others we mention J. Pisoaror: Analysis logica Hvangelii secundum Lucam, 
Siegen, 1596; Morus: Prelect. in Luce Hoang., ed. Donat., Lips. 1795; F. SonrmmrMacHER : 
Ueber die Schriften des Lukas, ein kritischer Versuch, Berlin, 1817 [transl. into English by 
Bishop Thirlwall]; H. Pranox: Observationes quedam de Luce Hoangelii analysi critica a 
Schleiermachero proposita, Gottingen, 1819; K. W. Stem: Commentar zu dem Hoang. des Lu- 
kas, Halle, 1880; F. A. Bornemann: Scholia in Lucam ad supplendos reliquorum interpretum 
commentarios, Lips. 1880; Lisko: Die Parabeln, und Wunder Jesu, 1886 and 1841; Lanez: 
The Exposition of the Gospel of Luke in his Leben Jesu, 8d Part, 8d Division; R. Srrer: Die 
Reden Jesu nach Marcus und Lukas, Barmen, 1844 [the same in English: The Words of the 
Lord Jesus, transl. by Rev. Wm. B. Pope, vols. iii. and iv. of the new Philad. ed.—P. §.]; J. az 
Urrrcut Dresseruuis: Over het Hvangelie van Lucas (a crowned prize-essay of the Society of 
Haag pro vindicanda religione Christiana), 1839; J. pa Costa: Beschouwing ». het Ev. v. Lu- 
cas, Amsterdam, 1850; Dr. H. E. Vinxe: Het Hv. v. Lucas met opheld. en toepass. aanmerkin- 
gen, Utrecht, 1852; W. F. Busser: Das Hvangelium Luce in Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde 
ausgelegt, 3d ed., Halle, 1854 [homiletical and practical]; Hrusner: Praktische Erklarung des 
Neuen Testaments, 2d vol. containing the Gospel of Luke, Potsdam, 1856. 

Among older commentaries the work of the Dutch divine Szeaar: Observationes philol. et 
theolog. in Huang. Luce capita priora, Ultraject., 1766, should not be forgotten. Special trea- 
tises on single chapters and verses will be noticed at their proper places. 

[The Lnglish and American commentaries on the Gospel of Luke are chiefly those contained 
in the general commentaries (either of the whole Bible or of the N. T., or at least of the Gos- 
pels) of Hammonp, Wurrsy, Burkitt, Marraew Henry, Jonn Giz, ApamM CrarKe, Scort,. 
Doppriver, Bioomriztp, Wergster and Wirxinson, ALrorp, WorpswortTa, Barnes, Owen, 
Orossy, JAcosus (and, in course of preparation, Nast, and Wurpon). In addition to these w 
mention James Forp: The Gospel of 8. Luke illustrated (chiefly in the doctrinal and. morte 
sense) from ancient and modern authors, Lond. 1851 (684 pages); (N. N. Wurrive:) The Gos- 
pel according to Luke, translated from the Greek, on the basis of the Common Version, with 
(philological) Notes. New York: Am. Bible Union, 1860.—Of the Fathers we have Homilies 
and imperfect Commentaries on Luke by Ortcen, Evsrsius, Cyr of Alexandria (the last two 
first published by Cardinal Angelo Mai, in Patrum Nova Bibliotheca ex Vat. Codd. Rom. 
1844, vols. ii. and iv.), Amprosx (tom. i, col. 1261-1544, in the Bened. ed. of Ambr. Opera, Par. 
1686), and others. Jerome wrote a brief Commentary on all the Gospels (as also on the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse, and the greater part of the Old Testament); but his Commentary 
on Luke is rather superficial. See the Vallarsi edition of Jerome’s works, tom. x. pp. 772-828. 
9f Curysostom we have a series of Homilies on Matthew and Jobn (in tom. vii. and viii. of 
Moer'faucon’s ed. of Chrys.), but none on Mark and Luke. The Patristic interpretations, includ- 
ing extracts from certain Homilies of Augustine, Gregory, Bede, ete., are conveniently (though 
not completely) brought together for the English reader in the Oxford translation 01 Tuosmss 
Aquinas’ Catena Patrum, vol. iii. Part i. Oxford, 1843.—P. 8.] 
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$65. FUNDAMENTAL IDEA AND ORGANIC ARRANGEMENT OR DIVISION OF THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TC LUKE. 


“ The second man is the Lord from heaven.” (1 Cor. xv. 47). These words of Paul might 
well be chosen as the inscription of the most Pauline of all the Gospels. On the one hand, we 
are taught to see in Christ the Lord from heaven, whose miraculous conception in the womb 
cf a virgin, and visible ascension after the accomplished victory, are far more minutely and pre- 
cisely related by Luke than by any of his fellow-witnesses. On the other hand, he represents 
Him to us as the second, the perfect, the ideal man, in whom the saying, ‘‘ Homo sum, nil hu- 
mani ame alienum puto,” becomes a sacred reality. And beyond any of his fellow-laborers, 
does he portray the genuine human purity and beauty, the human love and pity, and the hu- 
man dignity and glory, of our Lord; while he bears no less emphatic testimony to his Divinity. 
From ch. i. 4, 5; iii. 1, 2; ix. 28, and other passages, we learn that Luke aims more fully tl an 
Matthew or Mark at chronological order in the arrangement of events. The higher unity of 
the different parts is found in the central idea: Jesus Christ, the Son of Man. 


Part First. 
The Miraculous Birth and Normal Development of the Son of Man. (Ch. i. and ii.) 


Ist Section. EVENTS PRECEDING THE BIRTH OF CHRIST (ch. i. 5-80). 
A. Annunciation of the birth of His forerunner (vers. 5-25). 
B. Annunciation of the birth of the Messiah (vers. 26-88). 
©. Hymns of praise, with which the expectation of the Messiah’s birth and the actual birts 
of the Baptist are greeted (vers. 39-80). 
2d Section.—Tux uistory or THE Nativiry (ch. ii. 1-20). 
A. The highest gift of Heaven (ch. ii. 1-7). 
B. The first Gospel upon earth (vers. 8-12). 
©. Heaven and earth united in celebrating the Nativity (vers. 18-20). 
8d Section.—Tuu HisToRY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF tan Son or Man (ch. ii. 21-52). 
A. The eighth day; or, submission to the law (ver. 21). 
B. The fortieth day; or, the redemption from the service of the temple (vers. 22-40). 
C,. The twelfth year; or, the growth in wisdom and favor (vers. 41~52). 


Part Second. 
The Beneficent Activity and Holy Pilgrimage of the Son of Man. (Ch. iti, 1-xix. 27.) 


1st Section.—Txrstrmony Borne TO Messtau* (ch. iii. and iv. 1-18) 
A. By the preaching and baptism of John (vers. 1-22). 
B. By the genealogy (vers. 23-38). 
O. In the wilderness (ch. iv. 1-18). 


8d Section.—Tue sournryines or Jesus (ch. iv. 14 to ix. 50). 
A. Nazareth (ch. iv. 16-80). The first rejection of the holy Son of Man by the sinful ch}: 
dren of mén. 
B. Capernaum (ch. iv. 31—vii, 50). The Prophet mighty in deed and word before Ged and 
all the people. 


* ‘The German titles for the three sections are shorter than the translation: Die Beglaubigumg are Wanderschaft; 
der Todesweg.—P. 8.} 





C. 
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a. The first settlement, the first miracles, the first choice of Apostles at Oapernaum (ch 
iv. 3l-v. 11). 

b. The-first departure from Capernaum to journey in its neighborhood. The Son ot 
Man the Physician of the sick, the Friend of the publicans, the Lord of the Sabbath 
the Lawgiver of the kingdom of God (ch. v. 12-vi. 49). 

ce. The first return to Capernaum; the first fruits of the believing Gentiles (ch. vii. 1-10) 

&. A second departure from Capernaum. The Son of Man manifested as a compassion 
ate High-Priest at the gate of Nain, and at the table of Simon; and also as the holy 
Messiah, to the scandal of John, of the people, and of the Pharisees (vers. 11-50). 


Galilee and its neighborhood, including Capernaum (ch. viii, 1-ix. 50). 

a. The first Christian sisterhood (ch. viii. 1-3). 

b. The parables of the kingdom of God (vers. 4-21). 

c. The King of this kingdom, also the Lord of creation, of the world of spirits, and of 
death (vers. 22-56). 

d. The Son of Man proclaimed by the twelve Apostles, feared by Herod, honored by 

the multitude whom He had fed (ch. ix. 1-17). 

The glory of the Son of Man acknowledged on earth, and accredited by Heaven. 

The scenes on the summit and at the foot of Mount Tabor (vers. 18-50). 


é 


8d Section.—Tue way oF DEATH (ch. ix. 51-xix. 27). 


AC 
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The divine harmony exhibited in the Son of Man, and the four temperaments of the 
children of men (ch. ix. 51-62). 


. The seventy disciples (ch. x. 1-24). 

. Lessons of love, faith, and prayer (ch. x. 25-xi. 18). 

. The Son of Man dealing with sanctimonious enemies and weak friends (ch. xi. 14—xii. 59), 
. The Son of Man dealing with the sin of some and the misery of others (ch. xiii. 1-17). 


The nature of the kingdom of God; the way to the kingdom of God; the struggle for 
the kingdom of God (vers. 18-35). 


. The Son of Man eating and drinking (ch. xiv. 1-24). 
. The Son of Man opening His mouth in parables (ch. xiv. 25—xvii. 10). 


Journey in the borders of Samaria and Galilee, with the remarkable events occurring 
there (ch. xvii. 11—xviii. 14). 
Toward Jericho, in Jericho, from Jericho toward Jerusalem (ch, xviii. 15—xix. 27). 


: Part Third. 


The last Conflict, and highest Glory of the Son of Man. (Oh. xix, 28-xxiv. 58.) 


.8t Section.—THE LAST CONFLIOT (ch. xix. 28—xxiil. 56). 


aN 


B. 


The preparation for the conflict (ch. xix. 28—xxii. 38). 
a. The entrance into Jerasalem (ch. xix. 28-44). 

b. Disputes with His adversaries (ch. xx). 

c. Revelations and parting communications to His f 
The increase of the conflict (ch. xxii. 89-xxili. 48). 

a, Gethsemane (ch. xxii, 39-53). 

b. Caiaphas (vers. 54-71). 

c. Pilate and Herod (ch. xxiii. 1-25). 

d. Golgotha (vers. 26-43). 


. The end of the conflict (ch. xxiii, 44-56). 


a. The rest of death (vers. 44-46). 
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6. The mourning of nature and humanity (vers. 47-49). 
c. The Sabbath of the grave (vers. 50-56). 
2d Section —THE CoMPLETE TRIUMPH (ch. xxiv. 1-48), 
A. Over the power of death and of sin (vers. 1-10). 
B. Over the doubts-of unbelief (vers. 11-45). 
O. Over the opposition of Israel, and of the Gentile world (foretold), (vers, 46-44). 
d Section.—TuE pazzLine crown (ch. xxiv. 49-58). 
A. The promise of the Prophet (ver. 49). 
B. The blessing of the Priest (ver. 50). 
O. The glory of the King (vers. 51-53). 


THE 
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THE HISTORIOGRAPHICAL PREFACE, 


Cuaprer I. 1-4. 


1 Forasmucn’ as many have taken in hand? to set forth in order [to draw up] a declara 
tion [narration]* of those things which are most surely believed [concerning the things 

2 fulfilled]* among us, Even* as they [those] delivered them [handed them down, zape 
dwcav] unto us, which [who] from the beginning were eye-witnesses [ot da’ dpyijs 

3 airdrrat], and ministers of the word; It seemed good to me also, having had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first [having accurately traced down all things 
from the first, tapyxoAovOnkdre dvwbev racw éxprBds],° to write unto thee in order,’ mos’, 

4 excellent [most noble, xpdtwore]* Theophilus, That thou mightest know [know accurate- 
ly, éwéyves] the certainty of those things [words, or doctrines, Xéywv|* wherein thou 
hast been instructed [catechized].” 


{! Vs. 1.—Forasmuch, antique but not antiquated form for inasmuch, in consideration of, since, well corresponds to 
ésecd% ep (only here in the N. T.), which is more full-sounding and grave than émec6y, like quoniam quidem and the 
German sintemal in Luther’s and de Wette’s versions, which ‘van Oosterzee exchanged for nachdem. 

2 Vs. 1.—Or undertaken, attempted, émexeipnaayv, which, not of itself (Origen, Ambrose, Theophylact), but in con- 
nection with ver. 3 (Meyer), implies the insufficiency of the older dunyjoecs. 

2Vs.l.mAvarafac@ar Sunynory, to draw up, to arrange, to compose a narration (Rheims Version, Alford), or 
narrative, history (Genevan B.). The improper version: declaration, is from Cranmer’s Bible. 

4Vs.l.—Aijynowv wept TtTav memAnposopyneevav ev Huiv mpayuatwv. Dr. van Oosterzee 
(following de Wette, in the third ed. of his Commentary on Luke): eine Erzdhlung von den unter-uns (Christen) vollstdndig 

ewordenen Geschichten; Vulgate: quxe in nobis completa sunt; Meyer: welche vollendet sind unter uns. So also Luther, 
Raeanend: Bretschneider, Ebrard, etc. But the Peschito, Theophyiee Beza, Grotius, Kuinoe!, Olshausen, Ewald, Alford 
explain with all the older English Versions, except those of Wiclif and Rheims: que satis atque abunde nobis probata sunt, 
que sunt compertissima, certainly, or Sully believed, or certified. The verb tAnpo $ opéw means: (1) to bring out fully, 
to complete, to fulfil dike An p 6, which is the word used in this sense very often in the N. T.); (2) in the passive: to be 
fully assured or persuaded; so Rom. iy. 21; xiv. 5 (comp. also the noun tAynpogopia, full assurance; Col. ti. 2; 1'Thess. 
i.5; Heb. vi. 11; x. 22). But in this second sense the verb is used of persons only, and not of things, mpdypara, as would 
be the case here according to the Authorized E. V. It is improper to speak of things fully persuaded. Another objection 
to the Authorized Version is, that the full assurance, or sAppotanse, of the gospel history could not be taken for granted 
at the outset, but was to be effected in the mind of Theophi us by the narrative of Luke, comp. ver. 4. Meyer brings the 
expression into pragmatic connection with the following ax’ ap xis, ver. 2. The accomplished facts of the gospel history 
are regarded as standing in close contact with the events of the peer age, so that they were completed among thuse 
who, like Luke and Timothy, were no more immediate witnesses of the life of Christ. 

5 Vs. 2.—Even, which dates from area is not required by the Greek xa@ds, and is omitted by Wiclif, the Rheims 
Version, and the N. T. of the Am. B. U. 

6 Vs. 3.—ILapaxoAovecr, to follow up, to trace down (by research), and so to know fully, is used in precisely the 
same sense by Demosthenes, Pro corona, p. 285: mapykoAovOnkoTa Tots mpaypnacw e& apxis, K.T.A. Comp. Alford in loc., 
Tyndale, and Cranmer: as I had searched out diligently all things from the beginning ; Genevan B.: learned perfectly all 
things from the beginning. I prefer to retain from the jirst (or from the very first in the C. V.), dvw@ev, to distinguish it 
from an’ apx%s,ver.2. See Exucericar and CriricaL Novres. 

¥ Vs. 3.—Or consecutively, ka9e§HS. Genevan B.: from point to point. 

8 Vs. 3 —Kpdtiaros is here and often an official title, like our honorable. Hence honorable, or most noble (Genevan B.), 
is preforable to excellent, which is apt to be applied to moral character. The E. V. renders the word twice most excellent, 
here and A:ts xxiii. 6, and twice most noble, Acts xxiv.3; xxvi. 25. 

9 Vs. 4.—Van Oosterzee, Luther, de Wette, Meyer, etc., render Adéyou here doctrines; the Latin Vulgate, Wiclif, 
Pheims Version, van Ess: words; Beza, Kuinoel, and all the older Protestant English versions: res, things; Alford: his- 
ures, accounts. The living words and doctrines of Christ are meant, which rest upon the great facts of the gospel histo 
and derive from them their ac¢déAcca. For Christianity is not simply a system of doctrines, but first of all a system 0 
ivine human facts of salvation, God manifest in the flesh, living, dying, rising, and ever living for us. 

10 Vs, 4.—Lit.: catechized, catechetically taught, katnx%4Ons. The specific word should have been retained here and 
elsewhere instead of the more indefinite instruct or teach. Catechizing is a primitive and most important institution of the 
Church, and a ae ey. school for full membership. Archbishop Usher says: “‘The neglect of catechizing is the frus 
trating of the whole work of the ministry.””—P. 8.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 1. Have taken in hand.—The expression 
is happily chosen, to enhance the importance and 
difficulty of the work, which many (70AAot) had 
undertaken. It seems almost adventurous, in Luke’s 
eyes, to take up the pen for such a composition. 
Yet does he by no means intend to commence his 
work by blaming his predecessors, but rather, by 
the word kau0f, to me also (ver. 3), he places 
himself in their ranks. It is nevertheless obvious, 
that if he had considered their labors perfectly satis- 
factory, he would not have felt impelled to attempt 
his present composition. With reason, therefore, 
does Origen write (see Hieronymus, Homilia I. in 
Lucam): “Hoe quod ait: ‘conati sunt,’ latentem 
habet accusationem eorum, qui absque gratia Spiritus 
sancti ad scribenda Hvangelia prosilerunt. Mat- 
thous quippe et Marcus et Johannes et Lucas non 
sunt CONATI scribere, sed SCRIPSERUNT.” 

Many.—It is perfectly arbitrary to refer this to 
the apocryphal Gospels, which were the product of 
later times. Luke had in view rather the very ear- 
liest literary attempts, made by persons more or less 
authorized, at the commencement ef the apostolic 
age; and it may be reasonably concluded from this 
preface, that, during the composition of his Gospel, 
he had before him many written documents and 
records (Smynoes), which, when they seemed worthy 
of acceptation, he incorporated in its pages. Zhe 
relative coincidence between this and the two former 
Gospels is certainly most simply accounted for, by 
supposing them to have been freely drawn from com- 
mon sources. The very comparison of this literary 
preface (ch. i, 1-4), written in pure Greek, with the 
immediately succeeding history of events before 
Christ’s birth (ch, i, 5-80), abounding in Hebraisms, 
would lead to the supposition, that the latter was de- 
rived from some more ancient record. Concluding 
expressions, which seem originally to have stood at 
the end of shorter narratives, are also found in va- 
rious places; e. g., ch. i. 80; ii. 20, 52; iv. 13, ete. 
It was Schleiermacher who first directed attention to 
these facts; but he pushed his conclusion from them 
too far, when he considered Luke as almost exclu- 
sively a compiler and arranger, and allowed too little 
for the influence of his individuality in the selection 
and treatment of his materials. 

Vs. 2. As they delivered them to us.—This 
delivering (apddocis) is here certainly the oral tradi- 
tion, which formed the basis of the written Gospels, 
and contained the matter of the avdrats, which had 
already been attempted, with various degrees of suc- 
cess. It began with the baptism of John, and the 
public ministry of Jesus (Acts i, 21 and John xv. 
27), and did not originally include the narratives 
either of His birth or childhood; though Matthew 
and Luke could have found no difficulty in obtaining 
accounts of these from authentic sources. The eye- 
witnesses and ministers here mentioned, are the 
same persons, viz., the original Apostles; and the 
word here spoken of is by no means the personal 
Logos—for no interpreter can be justified in thus 
confusing the respective senses in which Luke and 
John employ the same term—but the word of the 
Gospel, delivered by them to Luke and his fellow- 
laborers. 

Vs. 3. It seemed good to me also.—The ad- 
dition of some old translators, mihe et Spiritui sanc- 
#, the product of a theory of mechanical inspiration, 
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is not needed, to make us conscious that we have, im 
the Gospel of Luke, a striking revelation of the true 
Spirit of Christ. 

Having accurately traced down all things 
from the very first.—This very first (ivw6<v} 
reaches farther back, as may be seen by the first 
two chapters, than the from the beginning (a7’ 
apxijs) of ver. 2. Paul uses the same word in Acts 
xxvi. 5 to designate the beginning of his life among 
the Jews, before his conversion. Luke, who, accord- 
ing to Acts xxi. 17, saw James at Jerusalem, might 
have become acquainted, through him, with Mary or 
the so-called brothers of the Lord, and have learned 
much from them, The conjecture of a Dutch divine 
(Dresselhuis), that Luke, in writing the history of 
the Nativity, made use of an original written narra: 
tive, by James the brother of our Lord, which was 
afterward lost, and replaced by the apocryphal Gos- 
pel of James (Protevangelium Jacobi), deserves 
mention. 

Most noble (or honorable) Theophilus.— 
Yor-the various conjectures that have been made 
concerning the pedigree, dwelling-place, and rank of 
this Christian, see Winer, art. Theophilus. We feel 
most inclined to favor the supposition which fixes 
his residence in Italy, and perhaps in Rome. For 
why is Luke so increasingly precise (Acts xxvii. and 
xxviii.) in topographical hints, as his narrative is 
hastening to its close, unless this locality were better 
known to his friend and first reader, than any other ? 
From Acts xxiii. 8, we may conclude that Theophilus 
was not of Jewish extraction. Whether he had al- 
ready made a profession of Christianity, in which 
he had at first been instructed, must remain uncer- 
tain. Kpadtiatos was probably a civil official 
title. Deasea eae 

In order.—It does not appear from the word 
itself, whether by «a@ciHs is to be understood the 
order of time, or of things. It may denote both; see 
Acts iii, 24, and xi. 4. Since, however, the xaGecéjs 
ypdpev is spoken of as a result of the dvwGev mapc- 
xodovdeiy, and Luke often shows that he is aiming at 
chronological exactness, we are inclined to prefer the 
former meaning. This does not, however, necessari- 
ly imply that he always had this exactness equally in 
view, nor that he was always equally successful in 
attaining it. 

Vs. 4. Wherein thou hast been catechized. 
—One of the earliest historical traces of ancient 
Christian catechizing, of which, according to verses 
1 and 2, the history of our Lord formed the basis. 
Thereon, however, were built specific Christian 
Adyou, whose doctrinal @euéArov, or foundation, is 
pointed out, Heb. vi. 1, 2. These Adyo: coud not 
remain unshaken, unless the most important facts of 
the gospel history were distinctly understood, and their 
truth recognized as beyond all doubt. The various, 
and, perhaps, often contradictory, accounts of these 
facts, which came to the ears of Theophilus, furnish- 
ed Luke with a motive for strict_historical research, 
that his friend might know the aopdAcva of the 
Christian aA7Oe1a. 

[This historiographic preface, vers. 1-4, is a mo- 
del of brevity, simplicity, and modesty, as well as 
of purity and dignity of style. Atrorp remarks 
“The peculiar style of this preface—which is purer 
Greek than the contents of the Gospel, and alsa 
more labored and formal—may be accounted for, 
partly because it is the composition of the Evangelist 
himself, and not translated from the Hebrew sources 
like the rest, and partly because prefaces, esy zcially 


CHAP. I. 1-4. 
ee Eis i 
“when also dedicatory, are usually in a rounded and 


artificial stvle.” The difference of the periodic Greek 
style of the preface and the simple Hebraizing lan- 
guage of the following narrative is very striking, and 
shows the conscientious use of the Hebrew traditions 
or writings on the history of the infancy. Yet these 
sources were not slavishly translated, but fully appro- 
priated by Luke and interwoven with the peculiarities 
of his own style which are found even in the first two 
chapters. Comp. Crepner: Hinleitung, i. p. 182 ff. ; 
Wuxe: Rhetorik, p.451; Ewaup: Bibl. Jahrbicher, 
ii, p. 183; Murer 2m loc., and Doctrinal Note 5 be- 
low.—P. §.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. We see that, even in the first decades of tne 
apostolic age, many felt themselves authorized, or 
rather compelled, to take up the pen, to instruct 
their contemporaries and successors with respect to 
the things that had happened concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth; and this in an age and country in which 
the modern passion for writing was entirely unknown. 
How can this enthusiasm be accounted for, unless 
the history of the crucified Jesus were the most re- 
markable and most glorious of all histories? It is 
perfectly inexplicable how Christ could have set so 
many tongues, hearts, and pens in motion, if He had 
not been something more than the modern criticism 
of a Strauss, or of the Tiibingen school, [or Renan] 
would make Him. Comp. Acts iv. 20; 2 Cor. iv. 18. 

2, Even during the lifetime of the Apostles, the 
need of an accurate, well-arranged life of Jesus, 
which should be the work of some competent and 
duly authorized agent, was felt. And if oral tradi- 
tion was thus early in danger of becoming corrupt- 
ed (comp. John xxi, 22, 23), how little certainty con- 
cerning the Christian revelation should we now 
possess without the written testimony! Oral tradi- 
tion is undoubtedly more ancient than the written 
gospel; nor was the Church exclusively founded 
spon the latter. But who could instruct us with any 
certainty, with respect to the contents of the apos- 
tolic tapddoo1s, without access to the ypapn? Luke, 
indeed, wrote his Gospel only for Theophilus and 
his immediate circle; but the question is not con- 
cerning the intentions of Luke, but concerning the 
design of his glorified Lord, under whose special 
guidance this Gospel was at first composed, and has 
since been preserved, for the edification of all suc- 
ceeding ages. 

3. Luke speaks of his study of the human sources 
of information; he says nothing of his divine inspira- 
tion. Are we then to conclude that he was uncon- 
scious of the latter, or that it was rendered super- 
fluous by the former? By no means; but rather, in 
this case, the maxim: subordinata non pugnant 
holds good. The Holy Spirit, through whose opera- 
tion he first became a believer in Christ, and after- 
ward a fellow-laborer with Paul, did surely not for- 
sake him, but descended upon him in far more 
abundant measure, when he took up the pen to bear 
testimony for his Lord in this more permanent form 
for all ages to come. Paul has not said in vain: 
“God is not the author of confusion, but of order ;” 
and the possession of supernatural power, by no 
means supersedes the use of natural assistance.* 


* (“Nature and the supernatural together constitute the 
ge system of God.” ‘his sentence, which Dr. Horace 
BvsHNELL has chosen as the title of his book on Nature and 
the Supernatural, may be applied also to the doctrine of in- 
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4, The grand distinction between Christianity 
and all systems of philosophy, and all other religions, 
so called, consists in this, that it is not a mere sys- 
tem of notions, but a series of facts. Its first pro- 
mulgators could all adopt, as their own, the words 
of John: “That which we have seen and heard de 
clare we unto you” (1 John i. 1-8). It is this 
that makes it everlasting ; for deeds once done can 
never be altered: it is this that makes it wnivereal ; 
for duly accredited facts fall within the reack of 
those also who could not follow a chain of abstract 
reasoning: it is this that makes it so mighty ; for 
simple facts are stronger than the most elaborate 
arguments. That a thorough investigation of these 
facts is a duty, may be taught us by Luke; but their 
reality being once ascertained, it results, from his 
words to Theophilus, that the ac@dAera of the faith 
can no longer be called in question. Wovld that 
they who, in reading the Gospel narratives, have 
continually in their mouths the words, myth, tradi- 
tion, legend, might enter into the spirit of Luke’s 
prologue, and, after due research, might feel and ex- 
perience that here, if anywhere, they are treading on 
the firm ground of the most unquestionable reality ! 

[5. Luke is the only one of the Synoptists who 
begins his Gospel with a Preface. His preface is 
historico-critical, while the Introduction of John is 
historico-doctrinal. The prominent points in this 
short Preface are: (1) It cautions us against erro- 
neous or defective statements of facts; (2) it directs 
us to the apostles as eye-witnesses of the life of 
Christ ; (3) it proves the faithfulness of the Evange- 
list in tracing the facts to the primitive source; (4) 
it brings out the hwman side in the origin of the sa- 
cred writings; showing that the Evangelists were 
not passive instruments, but free, conscious, intel- 
ligent, and co-operative agents of the Holy Spirit in 
producing these books; (5) it teaches that “faith 
cometh by hearing,” and that the gospel was first 
taught by catechetical instruction or oral tradition, 
but then written down by reliable witnesses for all - 
ages to come, This written gospel is essentially the 
same with the preached gospel of Christ and the 
Apostles, and together with the Epistles is to us the 
only pure and infallible source of primitive Christi- 
anity.—P. 8. ] 

[6. Amprose: Scriptum est Huangelium ad Theo- 
philum, hoc est, ad eum quem Deus diligit. Si 
Deum diligis, ad te scriptum est. If you are a lover 
of God, a Theophilus, it is written to thee. Jamzs 
Forp: The name Theophilus imports the temper of 
mind which God will bless in the Scripture student ; 
“ charity edifieth”” (1 Cor. viii. 1); and who are the 
most excellent of the earth, but they whose minds 
are most imbued with this divine love, with this 
knowledge of the Lord ?—P. §.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Luke a physician, like the few; Theophilus a pa- 
tient, like the many.—Historical belief in the divine 
truth of Christianity: 1. Its necessity; 2. its cer- 
tainty; 8. its insufficiency, when unaccompanied by 


spiration. The Bible is the result of divine inspiration ana 
ot human labor, and is theanthropic, like the person of Chris». 
See the Preface to the Am. ed. of Lange, vol. i.p.v. Mat 
1tHEW Henry remarks on Luke’s Preface: ‘It is certain 
that Luke was moved by the Holy Ghost not only éo the 
writing, but in the writing of it [his Gospel]; but in both he 
was moved asa reasonable creature, and not as a mere mae 
chine.”—P. 8.] 
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a living faith—Luke: 1. The predecessor of believ- 
ing searchers; 2. the condemner of unbelieving 
searchers of Scripture.—The history of the Son of 
Man, the beginning and foundation of a new world 
of literature—The highest aim which a Christian 
author can propose to himself: to correct what is 
faulty, to strengthen what is weak, to arrange what 
is confused.—The spoken word, the first testimony 
and announcement of the truths of salvation, and 
the foundation of all future testimony to the Lord 
and His kingdom.—Assured faith indispensably ne- 
eessary to those who would bring others to the 
knowledge of faith.—Assured faith the aim of Chris- 
tian instruction—From faith to knowledge, from 
knowledge to still firmer faith.*—Civil dignities and 


* [The author has in mind, no doubt, the famous maxim 
of Augustine, Anselm, and Schleiermacher: Fides precedit 
intellectum, faith precedes knowledge, and supplies it by the 
equally correct principle, that true Christian knowledge con- 
firms and increases faith. There is a reciprocal friendly re- 

tion between mictis and yv@ots. Anselm recognized the 
latter truth also. For while he said, on the one hand: Ne- 
enim quero intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam, 
laid down the principle, on the other hand: Negligentiz 


honors not destroyed, but ennobled, by citizenship ir 
the kingdom of God.—Luke a pattern of profitable 
trading with intellectual gifts and power in the 
Christian cause.-—The criticism of faith, and the 
faith of criticism.— Not for that we have dominiou 
over your faith, but are helpers of your joy” (2 Cor. 
i 24), 

ee :—In a good cause, imitation is a good 
work.—Nothing should be undertaken inconsiderate. 
ly, especially in important matters (Prov. xix. 2),— 
Full assurance and conviction are necessary for 
writing or speaking with comfort.—The fear of God 
makes men truly great and excellent. 

HevBNER :—The providence of God in raising up 
sincere, earnest, and credible men, for the task of 
writing the history of Jesus Christ.—The end of 
Christian authors should be the promotion of Chris- 
tianity. The real value of an author proportionate 
to his attainment of this end. 


mihi videtur st que credimus, non studemus intelligere 
Such study, far from leading away from faith, confirms ané 
strengthens it.—P. 8.] 





PART FIRST. 


The Miraculous Birth and Normal Development of the Son of Man 


FIRST 


SECTION. 


EVENTS PREPARATORY TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


—_+— 


Cuarter I. 5-80. 


A. Annunciation of the Birth of His Forerunner. 


Cu. I. 5-25. 


5 There was, in the days of Herod, the king of Judea, a certain priest named Zacha 
rias,' of the course of Abia: and his wife was [he had a wife]? of the daughters of 


“ID 


Aaron, and her name was Elisabeth. And they were both righteous before God, walk 
ing in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. 


And they had no 


child, because that Elisabeth was barren; and they both were now well stricken [far 


advanced] in years, 


8 And it came to pass, that, while he executed the priest’s office [év 7@ tcparevew] he 
9 fore God in the order of his course, According to the custom of the priest’s of.ce [of 
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the priesthood, ris teparedas],*® his lot was to burn incense when he went into the temple 
of the Lord. And the whole multitude of the people were praying without at the time 
[the hour, r7 pq] of incense. And there appeared unto him an angel of the Lord 
standing on the right side of the altar of incense. And when Zacharias saw him, he: 
was troubled, and fear fell upon him. But the angel said unto him, Fear not, Zaclia- 
rias: for thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Elisabeth shal! bear thee a son, and thou 
shalt call his name John. And thou shalt have joy and gladness; and many shall re- 


15 joice at his birth. For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink nei- 


ther wine nor strong drink; and he shall be filled with th. Holy Ghost, even from his 
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16 mother’s womb. And many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord theit 
17 God. And he shall go before Him in the spirit and power of Elias [Hlijah], to turn 
the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, 
to make ready a people prepared for the Lord. 

And Zacharias said unto ‘he angel, Whereby shail I know this? for I am an old 
man, and my wife well stricken [far advanced] in years. And the angel answering, 
said unto him, I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God; and am sent to epeak 
unto thee, and to show [bring] thee these glad tidings. And, behold, thou shalt be 
dumb, and not able to speak, until the day that these things shall be performed, because 
thou believest not [didst not believe, otx« émictevaas| my words, which shall be fulfilled 
in their season. 

And the people waited [were waiting, jv 6 Auds rpocdoxéy] for Zacharias, and mar- 
velled [wondered, éGavjaoy| that he tarried so long in the temple. And when he 
came out, he could not speak unto them: and they perceived that he had seen a vision 
in the temple; for he beckoned unto them, and remained speechless. And it came to 
pass, that, as soon as the days of his ministration were accomplished [completed], he 
departed to his own house. ; 

And after those days his wife Elisabeth conceived, and hid herself five months, say- 
ing, Thus hath the Lord dealt with me in the days wherein He looked on me, to take 
away my reproach among men. : 
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{2 Vs. 5.—As a question of principle, I would advocate a uniform spelling of Scripture names, conforming Hebrew 
names as much as possible to the Hebrew, and Greek names to the Greek original. This would require an alteration of 
Zacharias into Zachariah, Abia into Abyah, Elias into Elijah, Jeremy into Jeremiah, etc. But as Zacharias occurs so 
often in this chapter, I left it undisturbed. Comp. my Critical Note to Commentary on Matthew, i. 16, vol. i. p. 48. 

2 Vs. 5.—The E. V. follows the textus rec.and Cod. A.: 7 yuvy avrod (uzor illius). But the best uncial MSS. 
(Sinait., B., C.*, D., L., X.),.and the modern critical editions of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, and Tregelles, read 
yuvv7n (without the article) avr, uxor illi, he had a wife; and.so also van Oosterzee in his German Version: er hatte ein 
Weib. The received text is a correction for perspicuity sake. ‘The other differences of reading in this section are stiil lesa 
insignificant and not worth mentioning in this Commentary, as they are also passed by in the original. See the Critical 
rae mallee Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, editio septima of 1859, and Tregelles’ Greek Testament, Part ii., containing 
Luke and John. ‘ 

3 Vs. 9.—Van Oosterzee likewise observes the (unessential) distinction between teparevecy, ver. 8, and iepareia, 
ver. 9, and renders (with Luther) the first Priesteramt, the second Priesterthum. The Latin Vulgate, however, has in 


poth cases sacerdotium, and de Wette Priesteramt. 


The E. V. renders tepareia, which occurs twice in the Greek Testa 


ment, the priest’s office, Luke i. 9, and the office of the priesthood, Heb. vii. 5, and tepdrevja, priesthood, 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9.— 
% 8. | 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 6. In the days of Herod.—See remarks 
on Matt. ii. 1. 

A certain priest.—Zachariah has been suppos- 
ed, on insufficient grounds, to have been the high- 
priest. It is worthy of remark, how the meaning of 
both the names (Zachariah, 7..¢., the Lord remem- 
bers; and Elisabeth, @. ¢., God’s oath) was explained 
and fulfilled by what happened to those who bore 
them. 

Of the course (class) of Abijah.—The descen- 
dants of Eleazar and Ithamar, the sons of Aaron, 
were exclusively called to the service of the sanctua- 
ry, and divided into four and twenty classes or.orders 
(1 Chron. xxiv.), each of which ministered in the 
temple during a week. The descendants ot Eleazar, 
the elder son, formed sixteen of these classes or 
courses; those of Ithamar, the younger, only eight, 
—that of Abijah being (1 Chron, xxiv. 10) the eighth. 
From the days of Solomon, these four and twenty 
gourses relieved each other weekly in the temple- 
service; it is, therefore, not to be wondered at, that 
attempts have frequently been made to ascertain the 
exact time of the year at which the Lord was born, 
by means of the chronological date of the week of 
the course of Abijah. The result of these researches, 
made chiefly by Scaliger, Solomon van Til, and Ben- 
gel, is communicated and criticised by Wieseler 
(Chronologische Synopse, pp. 140-145). It is, how- 
ever, self-evident, that all such calculations must be 





uncertain and rash, until it can first be proved that 
the pregnancy of Elisabeth commenced immediately 
on the return of Zachariah, and that the several 
courses continued, each swo loco et tempore, to per- 
form their services in unintermitted succession. 

Vs. 6. Righteous before God.—A declaration 
not only of their truly Israelitish and theocratic char- 
acter, but also that they were persons to whom the 
divine approval pronounced upon Noah, Gen. vii. 1, 
might rightly be applied, and who knew, from their 
own .experience, the ‘‘blessedness ” of which David 
sung in Ps. xxxii. When the promise made to Abra- 
ham is on the point of fulfilment, we suddenly find 
that the true Abrahamic character (Gen. xv..6; xvii. 
1), however rare, has by no means utterly disappear- 
ed in Israel. 

Vs. 9. According to the custom of the 
priesthood.—In the service of the sanctuary, noth- 
ing was left to accident, or to human arrangement, 
The lot determined who was to perform each separate 
portion of the sacred service, and, especially, who 
was each morning and evening to burn incense before 
the Lord. This office was considered exceedingly 
important and honorable. According to Josephus 
(Antig. Jud. xiii. 10), a heavenly vision was also 
youchsafed to John Hyrcanus during its performance, 
It seems impossible, however, to determine whether 
the vision of Zachariah took place at the time of the 
morning or evening offering. 

Vs. 10. Were praying.—The pious were ac 
customed to unite in the outer court (2) in silent 
supplication, while the priest in the sanctuary offered 
the incense, which was ever regarded as the symba: 
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of acceptable prayer. Comp. Ps. exli. 2; Rey. v. 8; 
vill. 3, 4. 

Vs. 11. There appeared unto him.—It may 
be taken for granted, that the quiet and solitary so- 
journ of Zachariah in the Holy Place had both quick- 
eved and elevated his susceptibility for beholding the 
angelic appearance ; yet the narrative certainly bears 
no traces of any ecstatic state, properly so called. 
Indeed, the fact which he must have told himself, 
that he saw the angel, “standing at the right side of 
the altar of incense” (which he may have considered 
a good omen), vouches for his clearness of percep- 
tion, and sobriety of mind. 

Vs. 18. Thy prayer is heard.—It is generally 
thought, that the secret prayer of Zachariah for a 
son, known to God, and long uttered in vain, is here 
intended. But would the aged Zachariah have limit- 
ed himself to this request? Did no higher aspiration, 
than a merely personal one, arise from the heart of a 
priest in the Holy Place? Must not Zachariah have 
been among the mpoodexduevor AUTpwow ev ‘Iepovca- 
Anu, spoken of ch. ii. 88? And is it not therefore 
probable, that the chief matter of his prayer might 
be expressed by the words of the Psalmist (Ps. xiv. 
7): “Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out 
of Sion?” For all these reasons, we conclude, with 
Meyer, that the prayer of the priest had special refe- 
rence to the coming of Messiah. A twofold answer 
to this prayer is promised: first, that Messiah shall 
indeed appear in his days; and secondly, that he 
shall himself be the father of the forerunner, who 
was to prepare His way (Mal. iv.}—an honor he 
could not have ventured to anticipate. Zachariah 
sought first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, and all other things—earthly joy of a father, 
etc.—are added to him (Matt. vi. 33). 

John.—Hebr.: Jochanan (i. ¢., God ts gracious ; 
equivalent to the German Gotthold). According to 
an old Greek glossary: *Iwdvyns, ev & éoTw 7 xapis. 
The name of the forerunner, as well as that of Jesus 
(Matt. i. 21), was prescribed before his birth. Was 
this distinction vouchsafed also to the mother of our 
Lord, whose name has since been so idolized ? 

Vs. 15. He shall be great in the sight of 
the Lord.—Truly great, then; for just what a man 
is in God’s eyes, that is he indeed, neither more nor 
less. A silent hint also, that no earthly greatness is 
to be expected; for “that which is highly esteemed 
before men is an abomination in the sight of the 
Lord.” 

He shall drink neither wine nor strong 
drink.—Plainly referring to the condition of the 
Nazarites, for the origin and laws concerning whom, 
see Num. vi. Acts xxi. 24 shows that such vows 
were not unusual in Israel in New Testament times. 
This appointment places the forerunner, in this re- 
spect also, on a level with Samson and Samuel, who, 
as well as himself, were born to their parents con- 
trary to all natural hopes and expectations. 

From his mother’s womb ;—~. ¢., not merely 
mde a puero, according to Kuinoel’s lax interpreta- 
ion, but before he shall have seen the light of life 
(comp. ver. 41), from his earliest origin. 

Vs. 17. In the spirit and power of Elijah. 
—An evident reference to the last of.the prophets, 
Mal. iii. 1; iv. 5, 6, whose words are thus endorsed 
by the angel. The expression, “the Lord their 
God,” ver. 16, alludes not exclusively to the Messiah, 
but to the Jehovah of Israel, of whom it is said, that 
He Himself should appear in glory when the divinely 
commissioned Messiah should come into the world. 








The true subjects of Messiah are als: the “peopl 
prepared for the Lord,” the God of Israa. 

To turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children.—The feeling of the paternal relationshir 
had grown cold in many hearts, in the midst of the 
moral corruption of Israel: when the forerunner lifts 
up his voice, the ties of family affection shall be 
strengthened. Others interpret this, to restore to 
the children the devout disposition of their fathers. 

Vs. 18. For I am an old man.—According to 
the law of Moses the Levites were not permitted to 
serve beyond their fiftieth year, Num. iv. 3; vill. 24. 
But this law did not apply to the priests, and Zacha- 
riah was probably much older than fifty. His objec- 
tion seems, in itself, as natural as that of Mary, ver. 
84; but the Lord, who sees the heart, knows how to 
distinguish between the objections of unbelief, and 
the natural questionings of innocence. 

Vs. 19. I am Gabriel.—An answer full of dig- 
nity, and at the same time perfectly intelligible to a 
priest well instructed in the Holy Scriptures, who 
would recognize, by this name, the heavenly mes- 
senger, revealed to Daniel (viii. 16; ix. 21) as one 
admitted to very intimate relations with the Godhead. 
The belief in different classes of angels, though a 
development of later days, was the fruit of direct 
revelation. They who look on the Book of Daniel 
as the invention of a later age, cannot credit his 
angelology; and the angelic world, which was open- 
ed to Zachariah and to Mary, is closed to them, as a 
punishment of their unbelief. 

Vs. 20. Thou shalt be dumb, and not able 
to speak.—This is no mere repetition, but, the first 
member of the sentence is the consequence of the 
second, The notion, that a natural dumbness, aris. 
ing from an apoplectic stroke, is here meant, is or.e 
of those curiosities of Rationalism, which have ory 
an antiquarian interest. 

Vs. 21. And the people were waiting for 
Zachariah.—According to many interpreters, they 
were waiting to receive the blessing. It does not, 
however, appear that this was always the office of 
the priest who offered incense. It seems more prob- 
able, that, not being accustomed to find the priest 
remain longer in the sanctuary than was strictly ne. 
cessary, Some might have feared, when Zachariah had 
been some time expected in vain, that some misfor- 
tune, or sign of the divine displeasure, had befallen 
him. 

Vs. 22. They perceived that he had seen 
a vision.—Dumbness having fallen upon him in the 
temple, it was a natural supposition, that this might 
be the result of an angelic appearance. Zachariab 
makes signs that the supposition is correct. Inter- 
preters have given due prominence to the symbolic 
signification of this moment in the sacred history. 
Bengel says: “Zacharias, mutus, excludebatur tan- 
tisper ab actionibus sacerdotalibus. Preludium legis 
ceremonialis finiende, Christo veniente.”—Chernnitz : 
“When the voice of the preacher (Isa. xl.) is an- 
nounced, the priesthood of the Old Testament be 
comes silent. The Levitical blessing is silenced, 
when the Seed comes, in whom ‘all the families of 
the earth are blessed.’ ” 

Vs. 24. And she hid herself five months.-- 
Neither, as it seems to us, from shame on account 
of her advanced age, nor to secure rest, nor from uxe 
belief, nor for the sake ot observing an ascetic retire- 
ment, and then suddenly making her situation 
known; but +o leave to God, through whose extraor. 
dinary intervention she found herself in this condi 








CHAP. I. 5-25. 
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tion, the care of making it manifest, and of taking 
away her reproach among men (comp. ver. 25). 
There is a remarkable coincidence in the frame of 
mind of Elisabeth and Mary, under similar circum- 
stances. Elisabeth was cvyyevfs to Mary, not mere- 
ly xard sdpra, but also card mvedua. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1 “ Introite, et hic Di sunt,” seems to resound 
tn the ear of the believer, as Luke leads him into the 
sanctuary of the gospel history. We are indebted 
to the fact, that he begins his previous narrative at 
an earlier period than Matthew, for the advantage of 
cecognizing fresh proofs of the “ manifold wisdom of 
God,” in the course of events which preceded the 
birth of the Lord. The new revelation of salvation 
begins in the days of Herod, when sin and misery 
had reached their climax, and when the yearning for 
Messiah’s appearance was more intensely felt than 
ever. The temple, so often the scene of the mani- 
festation of the glory of the Lord, becomes again 
the centre, whence the first rays of light secretly 
break through the darkness. Every circumstance, 
preceding the birth of John, testifies to a special 
providence of God. He is born of pious parents, 
and of priestly blood, that the genuine theocratic 
spirit may be awakened and produced in the fore- 
runner of the Lord. He is trained for his high desti- 
nation, not in corrupt Jerusalem, but in the retire- 
ment of a remote city of the priests (ver. 39). It is 
not revealed to all, that the voice of “him that 
crieth ” shall soon resound over hill and valley. The 
first witness to this is only the pious old man, who 
greets the prophet as his child. An angel assures 
Zachariah of the distinction conferred upon him. 
What human tongue could have foretold it to him; 
or how could he have ventured to hearken to the 
voice of his own heart, without direct revelation? 
The angel appears to him in the retirement of the 
sanctuary, while he is employed in the faithful dis- 
charge of his priestly office, and standing on the 
right side of the altar, he intimates that the days are 
past in which the appearance of beings from another 
world betokened death and destruction to mankind. 
To enhance his enjoyment of it, the blessing is an- 
nounced as an answer to prayer; and the very name 
given to the child, speaks to him of the graciousness 
of his God. As a son begotten in old age, John 
ranks with Isaac; as granted to the barren in answer 
to prayer, with Samson and Samuel. His office and 
mission are stated in words which must have recalled 
to Zachariah the prophecy of Malachi; while the de- 
scription of his habits, as those of a Nazarite, and of 
ois character, as in the spirit of Elijah, must have 
pointed out to his father a life of sorrow and strife. 
‘And when the astonished priest desires a sign, his 
want of faith is visited with a proof of the severity, 
but at the same time of the goodness, of God. As 
faith is to be the chief condition of the new covenant, 
it was needful that the first manifestation of unbe- 
lief should be emphatically punished; but the wound 
inflicted becomes a healing medicine for the soul. 
Zachariah is constrained to much silent reflection, 
and, according to the counsel of God, the secret is 
still kept for a time. The sight of the priest struck 
dumb, awakens among the people an expectation of 
some great and heavenly event; and soon will “the 
things” done in the priest’s house be “noised abroad 
throughout all the hill-country of Juda” (ver. 65). 
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2. So many traces of divine wisdom are apparent 
in the narrative, that scepticism itself has no excep- 
tions to make, but to its miraculous character. In 
this case the appearance of an angel is especially 
offensive to the tastes and notions of modern criti- 
cism. This being the’ first account of the kind, 
which we meet with in Luke’s Gospel, we may be 
allowed the following remarks. The existence of a 
higher world of spirits, can as little be proved, as 
denied, by any a priori reasoning; experience and 
history can alone decide the point. Now it is cer- 
tain, on purely historical and cniical grounds, that 
angels have been both seen and heard by well-known 
and credible individuals; and if this be so, a higher 
world of spirits must exist. It has, indeed, been 
said (by Schleiermacher), that belief in the existence 
of angels has no necessary basis and support in the 
religious self-consciousness (or subjective experience) 
of the believer; * but the question here is merely 
concerning the historical truth of biblical angelology; 
and not concerning the subjective experience it pro- 
duces. Angels are not merely “‘transient emana- 
tions and effulgences of the divine essence” (Ols- 
hausen) ; but personal, conscious, holy beings, 
related, like men, to the Father of spirits. God, 
being the supreme and absolute Spirit, is able to 
employ such Ae:tovpyina mvevuara in His service; 
and man, having received a spiritual element from 
God, cannot lack the ability of perceiving, with an 
enlightened eye, the appearance of beings so nearly 
related to himself. It is not when the bodily eye 
has been directed to the material world, but when a 
higher and more spiritual organ has been developed, 
and the ear opened to the voice of God, in the hours 
of prayer and solitude, that angelic appearances have 
been perceived. This power of perception, produced 
by God Himself, must be distinguished from the 
trance or vision, properly so called, wherein angels 
have sometimes, but by no means always, been per- 
ceived. Comp. Acts x. 10; 2 Cor. xii. 1 ff. The 
angelic apparitions were by no means the fruit of an 
overstrained imagination, but objective revelations 
of God, by means of personal spirits; yet only capa- 
ble of being received under certain subjective condi- 
tions. With respect to the angel who appeared to 
Zachariah, if unbelief, on hearing his name, should 
cavil, and doubt whether such definite names are 
borne in heaven, this conclusion cannot be escaped 
under the pretext, that Gabriel (the hero of God) is 
no nomen proprium, but merely an appellativum ; 
and we have only to answer, neganti incumbit pro- 
batio. ; 

8. There is a remarkable coincidence between 
Zachariah and Abraham on the one side, and Elisa- 
beth and Sarah on the other; not only in the fact of 
their unfruitfulness during so many years, but also 
in the frame of mind in which they at length receiv- 
ed the glad tidings. But in these parallel histories, 
it is, in the Old Testament, the man who is strong, 
the woman weak, in faith (Gen. xvii. 12); while 
here, on the contrary, it is the man whose faith fal- 
ters. Even in the very first chapter of Luke, wo- 
man, who had so long been thrown into obscurity in 
the shadow of man, begins, in the persons of Mary 
and Elisabeth, to take her place in the foreground, 
by the heroism of a living faith; as if to show that 
she is no longer the slave of man, but a fellow-heir 


* (It should not be inferred from the text that Schleier- 
macher denied the existence of angels altogether. He only 
denied the existence of Satan and the evi/ angels.—P. S.] 
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with him of the grace of life (1 Pet. iii. 7). It is, 
however, quite in keeping with divine wisdom that 
in this case unbelief in view of the rising sun of the 
gospel salvation is much more severely punished 
than under the old dispensation. The clearer the light, 
the more intolerable the shade in the eyes of God. 
On the psychological ground of the doubt of Zacha- 
riah, compare the fine remarks of Dr. Lanex, Leben 
desu, ii. 1, p. 65 (German ed.). 

4, It is a striking proof of the divine wisdom, 
that John is announced as the second Hiijah. This 
name gives the earliest indication of his mission, as 
reformer, in an extremely corrupt nation; of his 
atruggle, in resisting single-handed the false gods of 
his age, as Elijah did Ahab and Jezebel; of his fate, 
in being first persecuted and rejected, but afterward 
honored. The likeness of Jobn the Baptist to Elijah, 
strikes us not only in his outward appearance, his 
clothing, and way of living, but in his spirit and 
character, as a preacher of repentance. The differ- 
ence between them—consisting chiefly in the fact, 
that the second Elijah performed no miracles—is ex- 
plained by the peculiarity of his relation to the Mes- 
siah. If the latter were to appear as a prophet 
mighty in word :and deed, His forerunner could do 
no miracles, without dividing the attention, and pro- 
voking a comparison, which must have been to the 
prejudice of one or the other, He who would cavil 
because the head of the greatest of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets is encircled by no halo of miracles, 
will find his answer, John x. 41. 

‘5. On the formerly often-questioned genuineness 
of the two first chapters of Luke, comp. Crepner, 
“ Kinleitung in das N. T.,” p. 181; on the whole of 
Luke’s narrative of events preceding the birth of 
Christ, J. P. Laner, “ On the Historical Character 
of the Canonical Gospels, especially on the History 
of the Childhood of Jesus,’ Duisburg, 1886; and 
though with critical discrimination) ‘‘ Die Jugend- 
geschichte des Herrn,” by Dr. E. J. Guxpxx, Bern, 
Chur (Coire), and Leipzig, 1842. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The announcement of the birth of John the Bap- 
tist, appointed by divine wisdom, received in human 
weakness, confirmed by striking signs, crowned with 
surprising results.—God’s way in the sanctuary: 1. 
The dark sanctuary, or dwelling-place of the Infinite; 
2. the divine, where His glory is manifested.—The 
answer to the prayer of Zachariah was: 1. Harnestly 
desired, 2. long delayed, 8. promised in a surprising 
manner, 4. incredulously waited for, and 5. glorious- 
ly vouchsafed.—The happiness of pious couples, even 
when the blessing of children is denied.—The high 
value of tried fear of God in the eyes of the Lord.— 
The life of faith a continual priesthood.—A lonely 
old age cheered up and made serene by the light of 





the Lord.—God’s revelation hidden from the eye of 
the world.—The holy angels present, even now, in 
the Lord’s house.—The fear with which the revela- 
tion of great joy fills the heart of .a sinner.—John 
gift of God.—The birth of John still a matter of re- 
joicing to many.—John, the second Elijah: their 
similarity and dissimilarity.—John, great in the sight 
of the Lord: his superiority to all the Old Testamen 

prophets, his inferiority to our Lord.—The gift ot 
abstinence even under the new covenant.—No meet - 
ness for the kingdom of heaven, without sincere re 
pentance.—The desire to see signs and wonders: 1, 
Easily explicable; 2. very reprehensible; 3. entirely 
superfluous, where a greater sign has already been 
vouchsafed.—The angel who stands in the presence 
of God: his mysterious name, exalted work, and hid 
den origin.—Zachariah dumb, yet preaching to be 
lievers and unbelievers.—The announcement of the 
birth of John the Baptist, a proof of the truth of the 
prophetic word (Isa. xlv. 15): 1. God, a God that 
hideth Himself; 2. the God of Israel; 8. the Saviour, 
—Elisabeth, a type of the faith which receives God’s 
blessing, enjoys God’s peace, and waits God’s time. 
—When the reproach of his people is taken away 
the Lord has been looking down on them favorably, 
—The Lord’s second coming is, like His first, openly 
announced, incredulously doubted, patiently expect- 
ed.—The Lord will give more to His people than He 
withholds from them.—Does Zachariah tremble at 
the sight of an angel? Where will the ungodly and 
the sinner appear, when the Lord cometh with ten 
thousand of His saints?—The punishment of unbe- 
lief is in the end a blessing.—The less, the prepara 
tion for the greater—Who hath despised the day of 
small things? Zech. iv. 10.—‘‘ Children are an herit- 
age of the Lord, and the fruit of the womb is His 
reward.”—Gabriel standing in the presence of God 
in heaven, and Jobn great in the sight of the Lord 
on earth.—The interest of the angels in the coming 
of God’s kingdom on earth.—Even in times of the 
greatest corruption, there are still houses which are 
temples of God.— The vision is yet for an appointed 
time; but at the end it shall speak, and not lie: 
though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely 
come, it will not tarry.” Hab. ii..3. 

SrarkE:—In prayer, we should remember the 
presence of angels.—Even one of the holiest of men 
cannot stand before an angel.—Even the true ser. 
vants of God are not without infirmities.—Nothing ig 
great, but what is great before God.—God is able tc 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, Eph. iii. 20.—The more intimate the com- 
munion of a Christian with his God, the more certain 
his chastisement when he offends Him.—He who 
sins with his mouth, is punished in his mouth.—God 
has an eye upon His people, though no one else 
should see them.—There are times when the chil- 
dren of God bear reproach; there are also times 
when God takes away their reproach before men. ig 
both His grace is shown. 
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B. Annunciation of the Birth of the Messiah. Ou. I. 26-88. 
(The Gospel for the day of the Annunciation of Mary.) | 


26 
27 
28 


And in the sixth month’ the angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Gali. 
lee, named Nazareth, To a virgin espoused [betrothed] to a man, whose name wat 
Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name was Mary. And the angel [he] 
came in unto [to] her, and said, Hail, thow that art highly favoured [thou highly favour 
ed! Kxexapiropévy],® the Lord zs [be] with thee: blessed art thou among women.‘ And 
when she saw him,* she was troubled at his [the] saying, and cast in her mind what 
manner of salutation this should [might] be. And the angel said unto her, Fear not, 
Mary: for thou hast found favour with God. And, behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call His name JESUS. He shall be great, ana 
shall be called the Son of the Highest: and the Lord God shall give unto Him the 
throne of His father David: And He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever; and 
of His kingdom there shall be no end. 

Then said Mary unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I know not a man? 
And the angel answered and said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing, which 
shall be born. of thee,® shall be called the Son of God. And, behold, thy cousin 
Elisabeth, she hath also conceived a son in her old age: and this is the sixth month 
with her, who was [is] called barren. For with God nothing shall be impossible. 
And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word. And the angel departed from her. 


30 
31 
32 


33 


34 
35 


36 


37 
38 


1 Vs. 26.—In the sixth month,” 7. e., of the pregnancy of Elisabeth. 

Vs. 28.—The 6 dyyedos of the text. rec., though sustained by Codd. A., O., D., and the Latin Vulgate (angelus), ia 
omitted by the Vatican and other uncial Codd. and thrown out by Tischendorf and Alford, but retained by Lachmann, and 
Tregelles who includes it in brackets. The Sinaitic MS. comes to its aid, and reads: mpos avtyv 0 ayyedos evmev (the text. 
rec. places ayyedos before avtiv, so also Lachmann and Tregelles). It is easier to account for.its insertion than for its 
omission. 

3 Vs. 28.—Highly favored, Begnadigte (Luther less literally : Holdselige), is the proper translation of the passive parti- 
ciple xexapiTwuévy, and not full of grace, gratia plena, gnadenvolle, as the Latin Vulgate and the Romish versions ren- 
der it in the service of Mariolatry. Aurorp: ‘Though xapi7éw is not found in classical writers, the analogy of all verbs 
in -éw must rule it to mean, the passing of the action implied in the radical substantive [xdprs] on the object of the verb— 
the conferring of grace or favor upon.” The word occurs besides here once in the N. T., viz., Eph. i. 6: 77s xdptros abrod, 
ev 7 exXapitwoev nuas ev TO HyaTynMEvy, Which the Vulgate renders: ‘‘in qua gratificavit nos,” etc., the E. V.: ‘ where= 
in he hath made us accepted,’ lit.: has graced us. 

4 Vs. 28.—The words of the text. rec. evAoynpéevyn od év.yuvartiv, blessed thou among women, are generally re= 
garded as a later insertion from ver. 42, and thrown out of the text by the recent critical editors.. Tregelles retains the 
words, but in brackets. Cod. Sinait. likewise omits them. The original reading of the angelic salutation then is simply : 
%¢ Hail, highly favoured one, the Lord [be] with you!” The reading here in connection with the proper translation of 
Kexaprrajsér7 has some bearing upon the question of the worship of Mary. 3 ee: : 

Vs. 29.—The word iSotaa, when she saw him, for which the Vulgate reads cum auwdisset, is wanting in Codd. Sin., 
Vatican., and other ancient authorities, and thrown out of the text by Griesbach, Tischendorf, Alford, and Tregelles, while: 
Lachmann retains it. The correct reading is: 7 5¢ émi r@ Adyw SretapaxOn, and she was troubled at the saying. 
Meyer, and after him Alford, suppose that the original mistake was, passing from AE to AIErapdy6y (hence Cod. D. reads 
only the verb. simplex), which gave rise to the glosses, transpositions, and reinsertions of ézi 76 Ady. 

8 Vs. 35.—Or: The Holy One that is born, ro yevvepmevov &ytov; Vulgate: quod nascetur (other Latin authorities : 
nascitur) sanctum. The particularizing addition, éx wov, ex te, of thee, of the received text, is without sufficient author= 

ty and thrown out or put in brackets by the critical editors.—P. 8.] 


course, in a quiet hour of retirement, as more: befit- 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Vs. 26. Nazareth.—Sce remarks on Matt. ii. 
23. 

Vs. 27. To a virgin.—Joseph is the most 
prominent person in Matthew’s narrative of events 
preceding the birth of Christ, Mary in Luke’s; an 
indication that in all probability she was, whether 
mediately or immediately, the source whence he de- 
rived the account of these facts. (Comp. Acts xxi. 
pire 
: ‘og the house of David.—These words, relating 
sulely ta Joseph, show that he was also of the blood- 
royal. That they by no means deny the descent of 
Mary from David, will appear hereafter. 

Vs. 28. And [the angel] came in unto her. 
—Here is no mere apparition of an angel in a dream, 
as to Joseph; but a visit in open day, although, of 





ting and satisfactory under the circumstances.—The 
words, the angel, although wanting in the best manu- 
scripts, is intended. The substitution of any human 
being is inadmissible. 

Highly favored.—It is apparent from ver. 30 
that this is not spoken of the external beauty of 
Mary, but of the favor or grace she had found in 
God’s sight. The same epithet. is bestowed upon all 
believers, Eph. i. 6, orig. 

[The greeting of the angel in ver. 28 is called 
the Angelic Salutation or Ave Maria, and forms the 
first part of the famous Roman Catholic prayer te 
the Virgin Mary: 


“ Fail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee.” 


The second part of this prayer is taken from the ad 
dress of Elisabeth to Mary, ver. 42: 
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“ Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb, Jesus.” 


To this was added, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
zentury (1508), a third part, which contains the ob- 
jectionable invocation of the Virgin: 


«“Foly Mary, Mother of God, pray for us stnners, now and 
at the hour of our death. Amen.” 


The concluding words, however, nunc e in hora 
mortis, are a still later addition of the Franciscans. 
Even the first two parts of the Ave Maria were not 
used as a standing form of prayer before the thir- 
teenth century.—P. 8. 

Vs. 29. She cast in her mind.—A proof of 
her serenity and presence of mind at a critical hour. 
How different were Zachariah, and many before 
him! 

Vs. 82. Shall be called ;—“. ¢., not only shall 
be, but shall one day be publicly recognized as what 
He really is. 

The Son of the Highest.—This name seems 
here used by the angel, not in a metaphysical, but a 
theceratic sense. It points to the anointed King, so 
long foretold by the prophets, and to whom the 
words, 2 Sam. vii. 14; Ps. ii. 7; Ixxxix. 28, so fully 
applied. Very deserving our consideration is the 
following observation of O. von Gerlach: “It is 
worthy of remark, that the proper divinity of her 
son was not definitely revealed to Mary: otherwise, 
neither she nor Joseph could have been in a position 
to bring up the child; for the submission, which was 
a necessary condition of His humanity, would have 
been submission only in appearance. But this prom- 
ise, while it by no means abolished the parental re- 
lationship, would yet direct the reverential attention 
of the parents toward the child. From the very be- 
ginning of our Lord’s incarnation, we see that the 
knowledge of His divinity was not to be communicat- 
ed in an external and awe-inspiring manner, but to 
be gradually manifested by His humanity and His 
work of redemption.”—For Mary, who was so inti- 
mately acquainted with the Old Testament, this pro- 
phecy would contain the essence of the most remark- 
able Messianic promises: 2 Sam. vii.; Isa. ix.; 
Micah v., etc. 

Vs. 33. Over the house of Jacob.—The an- 
nouncement of His universal spiritual reign would 
have been, at this time, even more incomprehensible 
to Mary. It lies hidden, however, in the promise: 
“ Of His kingdom there shall be no end.” We must 
not regard these words of the angel as an accommo- 
dation merely to the exclusively Jewish expectations 
then prevailing, concerning the kingdom of Messiah. 
Salvation is really of the Jews, and will one day re- 
turn to Israel. 

Vs. 34. How shall this be? ete—A natural 
Objection, and a question as much allowed by the 
angel, as that of Zachariah (ver. 18) was arbitrary 
and blamable. Comp. Num. xxxi. 17; Judg. xi. 
39; Matt. i. 18, 

Vs. 35. The Holy Ghost—the power of 
the Highest.—The parallel between these two ex- 
pressions, exacts that the one should be interpreted 
by the other; and their mutual light teaches, that 
the Holy Spirit has verily a life-producing power, 
but by no means, that He is only power, without 
personality. 

Shall come upon thee—shall overshadow 
thee.—Again two phrases reflecting light upon each 
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other. Both point to the supernaturel operation of 
the Holy Spirit, in bringing to pass that which ordi 
narily occurs only through conjugal intercourse, 
The word érioxiaoes Can nO more be understood te 
denote a special divine protection (Kuinoel), than a 
cohabitation (Paulus, the rationalist). 

Therefore also.—His miraculous birth is here 
spoken of as the natural, but by no reeans the only 
reason, why He, who had no human father, should 
receive the name of the Son of God. 

Vs. 386. Thy cousin, or: kinswoman (7 
cuyyevns cov).—It does not quite appear what 
was the relationship between Mary and Elisabeth, 
the daughter of Aaron (ver. 5). This relationship, 
however, whatever it might be, proves nothing 
against Mary’s descent from David, as different 
tribes might be united by marriage. (Num, xxxvi. 6 
offers no difficulty, as it relates only to heiresses, 
whose family was in danger of becoming extinct.) 
There is, therefore, no reason to conclude that Mary, 
by reason of her relationship to Elisabeth, was of the 
tribe of Levi (as in the Zestam. XII Pairiarcharum, 
p. 542, and Schleiermacher’s Lukas, p. 26). 

Vs. 87. With God nothing shall be impos- 
sible.— Nothing, 7. e., no word (fjua) of promise 
A powerful support for Mary’s faith, who might infer 
from the-mérabile the possibility of the miraculwm. 
It is at the same time the last, and indeed the only 
sufficient, answer to the horror of the miraculous, 
which characterizes modern criticism. 

Vs. 38. Be it unto me.—Not only the utter. 
ance of obedient submission, but also of patient, 
longing expectation. The heart of Mary is now filled 
with the Holy Spirit, who can also prepare her body 
to be the temple of the God-Man. 








DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Concerning the person of Mary, her youth, and 
legends of her after history, see Winer in voce “‘ Mary.” 
The beauty of her character, as “the handmaid of 
the Lord,” and the chosen instrument of the Holy 
Spirit, strikes us at the first glimpse at her. (A. H. 
Niemeyer gives a short but beautiful description of 
her, in his Characteristik der Bibel, i. pp. 40-42.) 

2. Two views, which have obtained in the Chris- 
tian world, concerning the person and character of 
Mary, are condemned by these early pages of Luke’s 
Gospel. The first is that of the Roman and Greek 
Church, which transforms the handmaid of the Lord 
into the queen of heaven; the mother of Jesus into 
the mother of God; the redeemed sinner into the 
mediatrix and intercessor. The other is that of Ra- 
tionalismus vulgaris, which deprives the humble bride 
of the carpenter of the chastity and purity which 
were her richest dowry, and necessarily rejects the 
miracle of the supernatural birth; there being no 
reason for concluding that Jesus was the son of Jo- 
seph. The first idea was chiefly supported by the 
apocryphal Gospels, which surrounded the head of 
her, upon whom the light of the divine fayor kad in- 
deed richly fallen, by a halo of celestial glory. Its 
result was an almost heathen apotheosis of the vir- 
gin-mother, producing all the follies of an unlimited 
Mariolatry. The second notion was first conceived 
in the brain of the heathen Celsus, who derides the 
mother of Jesus, as the victim of seduction; while 
the Jewish version of this fable names one Panthera 
or Pandira as her seducer. To the shame of Chris- 
tendom, we have seen this blasphemy revived, in va 
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rious forms, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries (Bahrdt, and, in some degree, Paulus and others). 
Its own intrinsic beauty, truth, and sublimity com- 
mend the Gospel narrative, in opposition to both 
these products of a diseased imagination. 

3. With respect to the descent of Mary from Da- 
vid, it is undeniable that the words, €£ o%cov AaBid, 
Luke i. 27, refer exclusively to Joseph; yet they by 
no means assert, that our Lord did not descend from 
David on His mother’s side. We shall soon see that 
Luke iii. presents us with the genealogy of Mary, as 
Matt. i. does with that of Joseph. The angel, too, 
who announces to her that she shall conceive a son, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, could not pos- 
sibly have added: “ The Lord God shall give unto 
Him the throne of His father David,’ had not Mary 
herself been a daughter of David. Her song of 
praise, also, clearly shows what expectations she 
cherished for the house of David, and can only be 
fully understood, psychologically, when it is regarded 
as uttered by the daughter of a royal house, who, 
though that house was then in the depths of degra- 
dation, was yet looking forward to the elevation of 
the rightful dynasty, and the abasement of the foreign 
tyrant who then usurped the throne. The Magniji- 
cat (as Mary’s Psalm is called) is as unambiguous a 
proof of Mary’s royal descent as the genealogy, ch. 
iii. 

4, The miraculous conception of our Lord, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, is related by Luke, as a 
fact which cannot be doubted, and leaves no room 
for the hypothesis that we have here a myth or legend. 
It has often been said, but never proved, that the 
Jews of those days were expecting that Messiah 
would be born of a virgin, in some miraculous man- 
ner; but even then, it would not follow that the nar- 
rative was composed merely in obedience to the dic- 
tates of such an expectation. The analogy of certain 
heathen theogonies may perhaps prove the possibility 
of inventing such a narrative, in a polytheistic or 
pantheistic sense; but its reality, in a Christian and 
theistic sense, can by no means be thus accounted 
for. A comparison with the accounts in certain apo- 
eryphal Gospels on this point speaks more for, than 
against, the historical fidelity of Luke. Our Lord 
Himself, indeed, so far as we know, never spoke of 
this miracle; but His silence may be satisfactorily 
accounted for. His mother’s honor, the nature of 
the circumstance, the enmity of the Jews, all forbade 
Him to bring to light a mystery, for the truth of 
which He had only His own or Mary’s word to offer. 
Nor need it astonish us, that His contemporaries 
speak of Him as the son of Joseph (John i. 45); nor 
that Mary, speaking of her husband to Jesus, then 
twelve years of age, should say, “Thy father” 
(Luke ii. 48); nor, least of all, that His brothers 
should not believe in Him (John vii. 5); for, from all 
in the domestic circle, except Mary and Joseph, the 
affair was concealed with profound secrecy. We 
have already seen that Matthew also speaks of a mi- 
raculous birth; while Mark passes over in silence 
the history of Christ previous to His entry upon His 
public ministry, although he presents the person of 
pur Lord in so divine a light, as naturally to lead to 
the supposition of His heavenly origin. John is also 
sileut on the subject, though, in his description of 
the children of God, as born ov« ef aiudrwy, obdé €x 
OrAwaTos capKds, ovde ex OcAnuaros avdpds, imme- 
diately before the words, 6 Adyos capt éeyévero, 
there seems contained a latent reminiscence of what 
ue must have undoubtedly heard from Mary during 
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his long and intimate intercourse with her. For if 
he says, that “that which is born of the flesh u 
flesh,” and that the Adyos os jv ev apxy mpds dz 
@cdv, became flesh, we must, according to this Evan 
gelist also, believe that this took place in some othe 
way than through the 6éAjua capxds. Nevertheless, 
though the conception ‘by the power of the Hoy 
Spirit may be deduced from his doctrine concerning 
the Logos, he certainly does not expressly declare it, 
Paul also contents himself with the general state 
ment, that the Lord was born of a woman, and of 
the seed of David (Rom. i. 4; Gal. iv. 4); and it 
seems clear that this miracle, though an indispensa- 
ble element of gospel history, did not originally be- 
long to the apostolic kjpuyua, which, according to 
Acts i, 21, began with the baptism of John. 

5. This does not, however, interfere with the 
fact, that the miraculous conception stands on a firm 
historical foundation, and is of great dogmatic im- 
portance. For the first assertion, they who deny it, 
a priori, as absolutely impossible, deserve no other 
answer than: mAavas0e wh «iddtes Tas ~ypapas unde 
Thy divauiw Tod Ocod [Matt. xxii. 29]. Yet, far 
rather than say, with a modern theologian (Karl 
Hase), that “birth of a virgin cannot be proved to 
be impossible,” would we comfort ourselves with the 
words of the angel [to Mary, Luke i. 37]: 87 
ovK aduvaTHoE: Tapa Tov Ocod way pjuca. The laws 
of nature are not chains, wherewith the Supreme 
Lawgiver has bound Himself; but cords, which He 
holds in His own hand, and which He can lengthen 
or shorten as His good pleasure and wisdom dictate. 
And surely, in the present case, an end worthy of 
divine interference justified the deviation. When 
the Eternal Word was, in “the fulness of the time,” 
to take upon Him the form of a servant, the new 
member could only be introduced into the human 
series in an extraordinary manner. He, who was in 
the beginning with God, and who came of His own 
will to sojourn in this our world, could hardly enter 
it.as one of ourselves would. He, who was the light 
and life of men, must surely see the light of day, not 
by carnal procreation, but by an immediate exercise 
of omnipotent power. Besides, how could He be 
free from every taint of original sin, and redeem us 
from the power of sin, if He bad been born by the 
fleshly intercourse of sinful parents? The strong 
and healthy graft which was to bring new life into 
the diseased stock, must not originate from this 
stock,.but be grafted into it from without. To de- 
duce hence the need also of an tmmaculata conceptio, 
in the case of Mary, would be to lose sight of the 
fact, that we do not lay the chief stress upon the ar- 
ticle “ natus e virgine M.,” but upon the preceding 
“conceptus e Sp. 8S.” From the moment of our 
Lord’s conception, the Holy Spirit certainly contin- 
ued to influence and penetrate the mind and spirit of 
Mary, to suppress the power of sin, and to make her 
body His consecrated temple. If it be said (by 
Schleiermacher) that Christian consciousness is per- 
fectly satisfied by accepting the fact, that God re- 
moved from the normal development of the Son of 
Man all the pernicious influences and consequences 
attending an ordinary human birth, the question here 
is not, What can the Christian consciousness of an 
individual bear? but, What saith the Scripture? 
We believe, on the authority of Luke, who took al’ 
pains and had the best means of reliable information 
(comp. i. 1-4), that the power of the Holy Spirit 
overshadowed Mary in a mysterious manner. The 
moment of conception is simply hinted at by the 
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words, “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” and 
seems to coincide with the departure of the angel.* 
Moreover, the true humanity of the Son of Man is by 
no means abolished, but rather explained by this 
miracle; for was Adam: no real man, because he 
also, in a physical view, was a vids @cod? In short, 
the miraculous conception is a oxdévdaror to those 
alone who will see in our Lord nothing more than 
His pure humanity, and who put the sinlessness of 
the perfect man Christ Jesus in the place of the real 
mearnation of God in Him. To us, who believe in 
the latter, His miraculous conception is the natural 
consequence of His superhuman dignity, the basis of 
His normal development, and a symbol of the tvwOev 
yevynOfivor, which must take place in every member 
of the kingdom of God. Compare J. J. van OostER- 
zmx: Disputatio Theologica de Jesu e virgine Maria 
nato. Traj. ad Rh. 1840. 

6. The conception of the Son of God, by the 
Holy Spirit, is the beginning of the intimate union 
between the Adyos &capxos and the myedua ox éx 
uérpov, John iii. 34. Thirty years later, the Spirit 
descended upon Him in a bodily shape; and after 
He was glorified, He sent the Spirit upon all that be- 
aeved on Him. The same Spirit who formed the 
body of Christ, forms also the corpus Christi mysti- 
cum, the Church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The calm, unostentatious entrance of the Divine 
into the world of man.—God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty.—The true veneration of Mary: 1. Exhibited; 
2. justified; 8. carried out.—The present worship of 
Mary [in the Roman and Greek Churches] judged 
before the tribunal of Gabriel: 1. Mary is called by 
him, highly favored ; by her worshippers, the dis- 
penser of favors ; 2. by him, blessed among women; 
by them, raised above women; 38. by him, the hand- 
maid of the Lord, a sinful daughter of Adam; by 
them, the Queen of angels [and saints]; 4. in his 
eyes, a sinful daughter of Adam [nowhere exempt in 
the Bible from the general depravity of Adam’s pos- 
terity]; now [according to the papal dogma pro- 
claimed in 1854], conceived without sin (tmmaculate 
concepta).—Mary a type of faith; in her just aston- 
ishment, natural fear, gentle boldness, quiet reflec- 
tion, and unlimited obedience.—The blessed among 
women: 1. Poor, yet rich; 2. “troubled,” yet medi- 
tative; 3. proud as a virgin, yet obedient as a wife; 
4. first doubtful, then believing.—The angelic ap- 
pearances to Zachariah and Mary compared.—Jesus 
a gracious gift: 1. To Mary; 2. to Israel; 3. to the 
world.—The greatness of Jesus, and the greatness of 
John, compared (vers. 15 and 32): 1. Jesus greater 
than John in Himself; 2. a greater gift of God; 3. 
therefore worthy of our greater appreciation.—The 
throne of David: 1. Raised up after deep abasement ; 
2, raised up amongst Israel; 3. raised up amongst 
us; 4. raised up to fall no more.—The question: 
“How shall this be?” may be asked: 1. In a sense 


* [Older divines generally date the supernatural concep- 
tion from the words of the angel, ver. 45, which were the 
Pa) of the mysterious operation of the Holy Spirit.— 
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lawful for man, and reverential toward God; or 2. a 
a sense unlawful: for man, and dishonering Godi— 
The operation of the Holy Spirit in creation (Gen. i 
2), and in redemption or the new creation (Luke i 
35), compared :: 1. In both, a long and silent: prepara. 
tion; 2. in both, a life-giving and fructifying opera 
tion; 3. in both, a new world created.—The support 
which those, who are “highly favored,” find from 
contemplating others also highly favored: This sup 
port perfectly lawful, often indispensable, always 
limited, and the highest, and often the only, support 
of faith, in a power to which nothing is impossible. 
—With God nothing shall be impossible, an answer 
by which: 1. Unbelief is put to shame; 2. weak 
faith strengthened; 3. and faith excited to thankful 
adoration and unlimited obedience.—Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord! 1. Her hidden conflict; 2. 
her complete victory; 3. her full reward; 4. her 
happy peace.—The messenger of Heaven and the 
child of earth united, to perform the counsel and 
good pleasure of God.—The greatest miracle in the 
world’s history, encompassed with the thickest veil 
of obscurity. 

SrarkeE :—God knows where to find His children, 
however hidden they may be (2 Tim. ii. 19),—God 
is wont to bestow His favors in times of quiet and. 
retirement, Isa. xxx. 50.—All believers are the’ 
“blessed” of the Lord (Eph. i. 3)—The holier, the 
humbler.—The “troubles” of holy minds always end 
in comfort.—The members of Christ’s kingdom have 
in Him an everlasting King, an everlasting support, 
and an everlasting joy.—Let even thy nearest and 
dearest forsake thee, so thou make sure the Lord 
Jesus be with thee, and abide in thee. 

Hervusner :—Mary and Eve: their similarity and 
dissimilarity, their relation to the human race.— 
Mary thé happiest, but also the most sorely tried, of 
women.—Christians born of the house of Jacob, ae 
cording to the Spirit.—Humility the best frame of 
mind for the reception of grace.—Our birth is also a 
work of God.—The miraculous birth of Jesus, a glori 
fication of the whole human race. 

Watuin:—The angel’s salutation of Mary may 
be applied to Christians in all the holy seasons of 
life: baptism, confirmation, the time of chastening, 
the day of death. 

Fr. Arnpt :—How does the time of regeneration’ 
begin in the world, and in the heart? By an an 
nouncement of the grace of God, which is: 1. Heard 
in humility; 2. received with patience and entire 
self-resignation. : 

Van OostEeRzeE [in sermons previously publish- 
ed] :—Mary the handmaid of the Lord. ‘This saying 
the inscription of the history of Mary, as maid, wite, 
and widow.—Her character presents a rare combina- 
tion of: 1. Genuine humility, with joyful faith; 2. of 
quiet resignation, with active zeal; 3. of faithful love, 
with unwavering heroism.—That the Word was made 
flesh, is: 1. An undoubted fact; this proved by: 
(a) the life, (6) the words, (c) the works of the Lord: 
2. an unfathomable miracle; (a) the unprecedented, 
(6) the intimate, (c) the voluntary, nature of the 
union of the Divine Word with flesh; 3. an ever 
memorable benefit; for this incarnation is: (a) the 
glory, (0) the light, (c) the life of mankind. To con 
clude, the questions: Do you believe in the fact} 
adore the miracle? highly esteem the benefit? 


— 
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C. Hymns of Praise, with which the expectation of the Messiah's Birth, and the actual Birth of the Baptiat 


were greeted. Ox. I. 39-80. 


(Vers. 57-80, the Lesson for the day of John the Baptist, 24th of June.—Vers.’67-79, the Gospel for the 


39 
40 
41 
42 


43 


44 
45 


46 


AT 
48 


49 
50 


» 51 


67 
68 


69 


first day of Advent in the Grand-Duchy of Hesse and elsewhere.) 


And Mary arose in those days, and went into the hill-country with haste, into a 
city of Judz; And entered into the house of Zacharias, and saluted Elisabeth. 

And it came to pass, that, when* Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe 
leaped in her womb; and Hlisabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost [Spirit]: And she 
spake out with a loud voice, and said, Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 7s 
the fruit of thy womb. And whence ¢s this to me,’ that the mother of my Lord should 
come tome? For, lo [behold], as soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded in mine 
ears, the babe leaped in my womb for joy.’ And blessed is she that believed: for [be 
lieved that]* there shall be a performance [fulfilment, reAeiwots| of those things which 
were told her from the Lord. 


And Mary said, 
My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. [,| 
For [In that] He hath regarded the low estate of His handmaiden; [handmaid.] * 
for [For], behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 
For He that is mighty hath done to me great things; and holy is His name. [,} 
And His mercy is on them that fear Him from generation to generation.® 
He hath showed [wrought] strength with His arm: 
He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. 
He hath put down the mighty from their seats [princes from thrones], 
and exalted [raised up] them of low degree. 
He hath filled the hungry with good things;. 
and the rich He hath sent empty away. 
He hath holpen [helped] His servant Israel [Is., His servant], 
in remembrance of His mercy ; [,] 
As He spake to our fathers, [(As He spake to our fathers) |* 
to Abraham, and his seed for ever [to A. and his seed, for ever].® 


And Mary abode with her about three months, and returned to her ow» ,vuse. ; 

Now HBlisabeth’s full time came that she should be delivered; and shu srought forth 
ason. And her neighbours and her cousins [kindred, ovyyevets] heara now the Lord 
had showed great mercy upon [toward] her; and they rejoiced with her. 

And it came to pass, that on the eighth day they came to circumcise the child; and 
they called him Zacharias, after the name of his father. And his mother answered and 
said, Not so; but he shall be called John. And they said unto her, There is none of 
thy kindred that is called by this name. And they made signs to his father, how he 
would have him called. And he asked for a writing-table [tablet, ‘rvaxidiov], anc 
wrote, saying, His name is John. And they marvelled all [they all wondered]. And 
his mouth was opened immediately, and his tongue loosed, and he spake, and praised 
[blessing, etAcyGv] God. And fear came on all that dwelt round about them: and all 
these sayings were noised abroad throughout all the hill-country of Judea. And all 
they that heard them laid them up in their hearts, saying, What manner of child shall 
this be! [What then will this child be?]? And [For] the hand of the Lord was witr 


him. | 


And his father Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied, saying, 
Blessed be the Lord [, the, 6] God of Israel;™ [,] 

for [that] He hath visited and redeemed His people, 

And hath raised up an [a] horn of salvation for us in the house of His servam; David 
[of David, His servant, Aafid rod raids abot] ; 
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70 As He spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, which have been since she world va 
gan [of His holy prophets of old]; 
71 That we should be saved [salvation, cwrnpiay]” from our enemies, 
and from the hand of all that hate us; 
72 To perform the mercy promised [to show mercy, movijoat édeos] to our fathers, 
and to remember His holy covenant, 
73 ‘The oath which He sware to our father Abraham [to Abraham, our father], 
74 That He would grant [to grant] unto us, 
that we, being delivered out of the hand of our enemies, might serve Him without fea 
75 Jn holiness and righteousness before Him, all the days of our life [all our days].™ 
76 And [also] thou, [O] child, shalt be called the Prophet of the Highest: 
for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare His ways; 
77 To give knowledge of salvation unto His people, 
by [ix, év] the remission of their sins,”° 
78 Through the tender mercy [mercies, dia ordéyxva éAéous] of our God: 
whereby the day-spring from on high hath visited us, 
79 To give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
to guide our feet into the way of peace. 








80 And the child grew, and waxed [became] strong in spirit, and was in the deserts 
till the day of his showing [manifestation, dvade(fews] unto Israel. 


i) Vs. 41.—Better: And it came to pass, as Elisabeth . .. that the babe ..,. So the Revised N. T. of the Am. B. U. 
The best authorities place 7 “EAco. after tis Map., while the Elzevir text reads: 9 ’EA. tov aomacpov THs Map. (an inten- 
ticnal transposition). 

2 Vs. 43.—This is the shortest rendering of mé6@ev pote TodTO, Sc. yéyover, and preferable to what would be 
ocherwise more in keeping with the modern wsus loguendi: How hath this happened tome. Comp. the Vulgate: Unde hoe 
mthi; Luther and van Oosterzee: Woher (kommt) mtr das. 

3 Vs. 44.—An immaterial difference in the order of words in the Greek teat. Grieshach, Scholz, Tischendorf read : 
1d Bpépos ev wyadAcdoer, for the tect. rec.: év ay. 7 Bp. The latter is supported by B., C., D., F., L., and Cod. Sin., and 
should be retained with Lachmann, Alford, and Meyer. 

4 Vs. 45.—'There is a difference of opinion as to the meaning of 6rt. Van Oosterzee agrees with Luther, the old Latin 
and the English Versions, and translates: denn. See his Exegetical Note. But Grotius, Bengel, de Wette, Ewald 
Meyer, etc., render it that, making it depend upon morevoaca, as in Acts xxvii. 25: morevwyv yap TH Ved Ort obToS Etat 
prefer the latter, because the supernatural conceptiom foretold by the angel, vers. 31 and 35, had then already taken 
place. 
8 Vs. 48.— Emi thy rareivwow tis SovAns avrod, the lowliness, humility, humble condition of his handmaid. Tare. 
aed refers not to the humility of mind, but the humility of station or external condition. Luther and van Oosterzee 

vedrigkett. 

6 Vs. 50.—Better with the Latin Vulgate, Luther, van Oosterzee, the Revised N. T. of the Am. B. U., etc.: His mercy 
is from generation to generation, to them that fear Him, td édeos avtod cis yeveds yevedv (or with the older MSS. : eis yeveas 
kat yeveds, or with Cod. Sin.: eis yevedy Kat yeveav, which corresponds literally to the Hebrew 35 a4 , and is pref- 
erable to the other readings) tots doBoupévors adtév. The C. V. favors the connection of from generation to generation 
with doBovmévors instead of édcos. 

7 Vs. 55.—The clause: As He spake to our Fathers, should be inclosed in parenthesis, and the punctuation changed 
thus: In remembrance of His mercy (as He spake to our fathers) to Abraham, etc. For wvnoOAvar édAéovs and Ta 
ABpadwp belong together; while the E. V. connects to Abraham with spake, which is inadmissible in the Greek (éAaAnoev 
mpos TOUS Tatépas Nor, NOt Tots); comp. Ps. xeviii. 3 and Micah vii. 20, to which our passage alludes. In any case 
the words for ever must be connected, not with spake, nor with seed, but with in remembrance of his mercy, and should 
therefore be separated from seed by a comma. 

8 Vs. 55.—The Codd. are divided between eis tov aidva and éws aidévos. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, and 
Tregelles adopt the former. 

» Vs. 66.—Ti dpa (quid igitur) 7d mardiov todTo éatrat; The force of the ratiocinative dpa should not be 
lost; it refers to the peculiar circumstances and auspices of the birth of John; comp. viii. 25; Acts xii. 18, where the apa 
is likewise overlooked in the E. V. 

eNs: 66.—The Sin. and Vatic. MSS. and other ancient authorities read kat ydp, etenim, denn auch; while the Elze- 
vir text omits y dp, which could easily be missed by a transcriber on account of the following xe‘p. The words: ‘ For 
the hand of the Lord was with him,” are a remark of Luke in justification of the preceding question of astonishment, as if 
to say: The people had good reason to expect great things from such a child. 


11-Vs. 68.—EtAoyntds Kvpios 6 @eds Tod ‘IapayA is the literal version of the Hebrew nin q773 
ial ade , Ps. Ixxii. 18; evi. 48 (see Septuag.). The sentence: the God of Israel, is explanatory and should be 
separated by a comma, and the article retained (with Norton, Kendrick, Sharpe, Wakefield, Campbell, Whiting, the N. T. 
of Am. B. U., and the German versions). 

_ 12Vs.70.—Ata otdmatos Tov ayiwv (rOv) an ai@vos abtod tpodytay. The second roy after ayiws 
in the feat. rec. is omitted in Codd. Sin., B., L., etc., and by Tregelles and Alford, but retained by Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf (ed. septima), and defended by Meyer. *An’ ai@vos is not to be understood here in the absolute sense, ab orbe con= 
@ilo, as the E. V. implies (also Caloy: imo per os Adami), but relatively, like the Hebrew obisa « Comp. an’ aidvos 

Gen. vi. 4 (where the E."V. renders: of old); Ps. xxv. 6 (ikewise: of old). Meyer (and Alford) quotes Longin. 34: tovs 
én aidvos piropas. Luther translates the word: vor Zeiten; van Oosterzee: vor Jahrhunderten; Stier better: von Allers 
a 4 ree seiner heiligen wralien Propheten; Norton: from the beginning; Kendrick, Whiting, the N. T. of the Am, 

‘ -* of old. 

19 Vs. 71.—Z 70a, etc., is anaphora and further explanation of képas cwtnpias, a horn of salvation, ver. 69, 
$ 2.,a mighty, strong saivanor; horn being a metaphorical expression with reference, not to the horns of the altar, which 
erved as an asylum merely (1 Kings i. 50; ii. 28 ff.), but to horned beasts, which are weak and defenceless without, but 
strong and formidable with, their horns; comp. the Hebrew }\P, 1 Sam. ii. 10; Ps. lxxxix. 18, etc. 

14 ‘Vs. 75.—The true reading of the oldest authorities, including Coz. Sin., is: méoas Tas Hucpas HE dP (without 
69s Swiss of the Elzevir text), all our dzys. 
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1 Vs. 76.—The oldest reading, confirmed by Cod. Sin., is: kai ov 8, instead of kai ov. 
ward ywohnlich von den unfeinen Abschreibern verstimmelt.”” 


Meyer: “Kai — & 


16 V's, 77.—Van Oosterzee: ‘* Erkenntniss des Heils zu geben [bestehend] in Vergebung threr Sinden.” “Ev adéce 
apaptias belongs not to cwtypias alone, but to yya®ouv gwtnpias; that they might know that Messianic salva 


tion comes in and through the remission of their sins. 


ALrorpD: “ The remission of sin is the first opening for the yvac. 


ceranas: see ch. iii. 7, The preposition ¢y has its literal meaning, ‘in.’’? There should be no comma after ‘people.’ + 
. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 38 Into a city of Juda.—lIt does not seem 
probable that these enigmatical words denote so 
much as a city of the tribe of Judah, much less that 
they point out Jerusalem or Hebron. The supposi- 
tion, that *Iovda has been substituted for Iovra (men- 
tioned Josh. xv. 55), is far more credible; nor is it 
unlikely that this less strictly correct orthography is 
derived from Luke himself. Juta is to this day a 
considerable village, inhabited by Mohammedans. 
See Rohr’s Palestine, p. 187. 

Vss. 39, 40. Mary arose—and entered.—Ac- 
cording to Jewish customs, it was improper, or at 
least unusual, for single or betrothed females to travel 
alone. Mary, however, may have undertaken this 
journey with Joseph’s consent, and, perhaps, partly 
in the company of others. Extraordinary circum- 
stances justify extraordinary measures, and Lange 
correctly remarks: ‘the obedience of the cross 
makes truly free.”—The supposition, that Joseph 
had taken his betrothed bride to his home, after a 
public solemnization of their nuptials, before this 
journey (Hug, Ebrard), seems improbable; but still 
more so, that Mary had already apprised him of the 
fact of the angelic visitation. Her part throughout 
was to announce nothing, but simply to wait till He, 
who had destined her to the highest honor ever be- 
stowed, should, in His own good time, also make 
clear her innocence to the eyes of her husband and 
the world. By this state of affairs only, can Luke’s 
account be reconciled with Matthew’s, who, after the 
words «ipéén év +. éx., describes the discovery of 
Mary’s state as an unexpected, and hence a disquiet- 
ing, discovery to Joseph. Mary leaves it simply to 
God to enlighten Joseph, as He had enlightened her. 
Nor does she undertake a journey to Elisabeth to 
consult with her, or to avoid her husband, but to 
seek that confirmation of her faith pointed out to her 
by the angel. ; 

Vs. 41. And it came to pass.—The salutation 
of Mary, the ecstasy of Elisabeth, and the leaping of 
the babe in her womb, are three circumstances oc- 
curring at the same moment. At Mary’s arrival, 
Elisabeth is filled with joy, and her babe moves. 
Luke mentions the latter circumstance first, as being 
the most extraordinary, although, in itself, it was 
rather the consequence than the cause of the emo- 
tion felt by Elisabeth at Mary’s salutation. The 
aged woman, filled with the Holy Spirit, recognizes, 
by the extraordinary movement of the child, the pre- 
sence of the future mother of her Lord; and thus 
the yet unborn John already offers involuntary hom- 

e to the kapmds ris xoiAlas of Mary. 

Vs. 42. Blessed art thou—and blessed is the 
fruit, etc.—The first beatitude of the New Testa- 
ment, and, in a certain sense, the root of all the rest. 
Blisabeth, while extolling the blessedness of Mary on 
account of her faith and obedience, was undoubtedly 
reflecting with compassion on the condition of Zacha- 
riah, whose unbelief had been reproved with loss of 
speech, while the believing Mary was entering her 
aouse with joyful salutations. 

Vs. 45. For there shall be a fulfilment, etc. 


—It is grammatically possible, yet not logically ne 
cessary, to refer the dr: to the object of Mary’s faith 
(‘‘ which believed that there,” marg.). The assur 
ance, that verily the things promised should be fub 
filled without exception, though not indispensable iz 
Mary’s case, must yet have been a confirmation of 
her faith, which she would most gladly welcome. [t 
is self-evident how much the abruptness of the sen- 
tences in which Elisabeth pours out the fulness of 
her heart, enhances the beauty of this passage. A 
psalm-like tone, better felt than expressed, seems tc 
resound in her words, forming a prelude to Mary’s 
“ Magnificat.” & 
[Vss. 46-56. The Maeniricat of the Virgin Mary 
(so called from the old Latin version of Meyaav- 
vet, VS. 46: Maeniricat anima mea Dominum), 
and the Brnepicrus of Zachariah, vss. 68—79 (sc 
called from its beginning: EvAoynrtés, vs. 68, 
Benevicrus Dominus Deus Israel), are the Psalms of 
the New Testament, and worthily introduce the his- 
tory of Christian hymnology. They prove the har- 
mony of poetry and religion. They are the noblest 
flowers of Hebrew lyric poetry sending their frag. 
rance to the approaching Messiah. They are full of 
reminiscences of the Old Testament, entirely Hebrew 
in tone and language, and can be rendered almost word 
for word. Thus yeyadeia corresponds to Mi>s3 
(Ps. lxxi. 19; evi. 21; exxxvi. 4); 6 duvards to 
“ina (Ps. xxiv. 8); cls yeveay kal yevedy (as Cod. 
Sin, reads) to “3 955, It is worth while to read 
the first two chapters of Luke in the Hebrew trans- 
lation of the New Testament. These hymns form a 
part of the regular morning service in the Anglican 
liturgy, and resound from Sabbath to Sabbath in- 
Christian lands. Dr. Barrow says of the Magnifi- 
cat: “This most excellent hymn is dedicated by a 
spirit ravished with the most sprightly devotion 
imaginable; devotion full of ardent love and thank 
fulness, hearty joy, tempered with submiss rever- 
ence.” WorpswortH: “ This speech, full of Hebra- 
isms, has a native air of originality, and connects the 
eucharistic poetry of the gospel with that of the He 
brew dispensation. . . . Thus the voices of the Law 
and the Gospel sound in concert with each other ; 
and utter a protest against those who would make 
the one to jar against the other.”—The Magnificat is 
divided into four stanzas, each of which contains 
three verses, viz.: (1) vss. 46-48 (to avrov); (2° 
vs. 48 (from idov) to vs. 50; (8) vss. 51-53; (4) 
vss. 54, 55. The Benedictus of Zachariah contains 
five stanzas, each with three verses. So Meyer and 
Ewald. See Ewald’s translation in his: Die drei 
ersten Evangelien, pp. 98 and 99, where he divides 
the Magnificat into 12, the Lencdic..s into 15 lines 
—P. 58. 
Vs. by And Mary said.—The angel’s visit wa 
vouchsafed to Mary later than to Zachariah, yet her 
song of thanksgiving is uttered long before his: faith 
is already singing for joy, while unbelief is compelled 
to besilent. The Magnificat is evidently no carefully 
composed ode, but the unpremeditated outpouring of 
deep emotion, the improvisation of a happy faith. 
It was easy for Mary, a daughter of David’s roya 
race, well acquainted with the lyrics of the Old Tes 
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tament, favored by God and filled with the Holy 
Spirit, to become in an instant both poetess and 
prophetess. The fulfilment of the angel’s words 
with respect to Rlisabeth, in which she saw a pledge 
and token of the full performance of his other pro- 
mises, and of the realization of her most cherished 
hopes, seems to have been the immediate cause of 
this song of praise. 

My soul doth magnify the Lord.—Mary’s 
ymn recalls, besides the song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 
2), several passages in the Psalms, especially in Ps. 
oxili. and exxvi. The beginning plainly refers to Ps. 
xxxi, 8, according to the Septuagint. The whole 





‘ may be divided into three or four strophes, forming 


an animated doxology. The grace of God (vs. 48), 
His omnipotence (vss. 49-51), His holiness (vss. 
49, 51, 54), His justice (vss. 52 and 58), and espe- 
cially His faithfulness (vss. 54 and 55), are here 
celebrated. It sounds like an echo, not only of Da- 
vid’s and Hannah’s, but also of Miriam’s and of De- 
borah’s harps; yet independently reproduced in the 
mind of a woman, who had laid up and kept in her 
heart what she had read in Holy Scripture. 

Vs. 47. God my Saviour.—Undoubtedly Mary 
was looking for civil and political blessings, through 
the birth of the Messiah; but we overlook the clear- 
ness of her views, and the depth of her mind, by 
thinking that her expectations were only, or chiefly, 
fixed upon these. The temporal salvation which she 
expected, was in her eye only the type and symbol 


of that higher salvation, which she desired above all’ 


things. 

Vs. 48. The low estate.—Not humility, or low- 
liness of mind, but of condition, humilis conditio, 

From henceforth.—The first beatitude, uttered 
by Elisabeth, is a token of an unutterable number, 
of which one at least is recorded, Luke xi, 27: 
“ Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the paps 
which Thou hast sucked.” * 

Vs. 49. And holy is His name.—No mere ap- 
position to dvvards (Kuinoel), but a new and inde- 
pendent sentence (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 2). 

Vs. 52. The mighty (vvdéo7a5).—Mary would 
have been no true daughter of David, if she could 
have spoken these words without primary reference 
to Herod; but no believing Israelite, if she had 

\ thought of Hered alone. The overthrow of all anti- 
Messianic power seems, in her imagination, to begin 
with the fall of the Idumean usurper. 

Vs. 538. He hath filled the hungry with 
good things.—The supposition, that only the good 
things of this world are here alluded to (Meyer), is as 
little to be entertained, as that the satisfying of a 
spiritual hunger is exclusively intended (de Wette). 

Such an alternative is certainly unnecessary in the 

«ease of Mary, whose earthly hunger and nourishment 
«were both the type and resemblance of a higher need 
and a higher satisfaction, and who had certainly felt 
what Goethe afterward sung: “ Alles Vergdngliche 
ist nur ein Gileichniss.” + At. this time, the spiritual 
eraving was most powerfully felt among the out- 
wardly needy. How exclusively materialistic, or 
how exclusively spiritualistic, would Mary have been, 
tf she could have wholly confined her meaning to 
either. of these ideas ! 


* (Christ did not rebuke the woman for this exclamation, 
but foresccing the suture excesses of Mariolatry, He signifi- 
tantly replied, vs. 28: “ Yea raiher (uevodvye is both 
confirming and correcting = wlique and imo vero), blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.—P. 8.] 

t [Every thing transient is only a parable.” Fyrom the 
gonclusion of the second part of Goethe’s Faust.—P, 8.] 
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Vs. 55, Abraham and his seed.—A remarka 
ble proof that Mary’s expectations concerning thé 
Messiah’s appearance were not of a particularistic 
and exclusive, but of a universal nature. For the 
seed promised to Abraham was to be a blessing t« 
the whole world. 

Vs. 56. And returned to her own house.— 
To keep silence before Joseph, as she had broken 
silence before Elisabeth. Even the distasteful man- 
ner in which what passed between the betrothed 
pair is embellished in apocryphal literature (Prot: 
evang. Jac. ch. 11, 12; see Tu1L0’s Codex Apoer. NV. 
Ti, p. 215), is better than the opinion that Mary 
made a sort of confessio auricularis to her husbaud. 
To suppose it psychologically and morally impossible 
that Mary kept silence and waited, even after her 
visit to Elisabeth, betrays a very superficial apprecia- 
tion of her frame of mind. Hers was no transient 
kindling of mere enthusiasm, but a constant and 
steadily burning flame of divine inspiration. 

Vs. 59. To circumcise the child.—On tha 
origin, intention, and sacredness of circumcision, see 
de Wette, Archwologie, § 150 [also Jahn’s Archeol- 
ogy, and the Bibl.. Cyclopedias of Winer, Kitto, 
Smith, Herzog, etc., sub voce]. According to Gen. 
xxi, 8, 4, the performance of circumcision, and the 
bestowing of a name, had been simultaneous from 
the very origin of the rite. It is remarkable how 
much the custom of giving the name on the seventh 
or on the eighth day after a child’s birth has been 
practised in the Hast, even where the rite of circum- 
cision has been unknown. According to Ewald, 
Israel. Alterthiimer, p. 110, the first of these prac- 
tices is found to exist among the Khandi in India, 
and the second among the Negroes; he also connects 
their use with the ancient sacred division of time into 
weeks. Among the Greeks and Romans also it was 
customary to name the child on the day of purifica- 
tion. 

Vs. 60. And his mother answered.— Hx revc- 
latione, according to Theophylact, Euthym. Zigabe- 
nus, Bengel, and Meyer. But it is not said here, 
that she was filled with the Holy Spirit; and it is 
highly improbable that Zachariah should have kept 
the matter concealed from her during so many 
months. Needless multiplication of the miraculous 
is quite as censurable as arbitrary denial. 

Vs. 62. And they made signs.—Certainly not 
because he was also deaf, as Ewald and many ancient 
writers have supposed; for the very fact that, a sign 
was considered sufficient for Zachariah, shows that 
he had already silently heard the friendly contention. 

Vs. 63. A writing-tablet.—Tertullian well says: 
“ Zacharias loguitur in stylo, auditur in cera ;” and 
Bengel: “ Prima hee seriptura N. T. incipit a gra- 
tia.” [Tivaktdiov was “a tablet smeared with 
wax, on which they wrote with a style.”—P. 8.] 

Vs. 64, And his mouth was opened imme- 
diately.—Neither by the force of joyful emotion 
(Kuinoel), nor by his breaking a voluntary silence 
(Paulus), but by a miracle, whereby the word of the 
angel (vs. 20) was fulfilled at exactly the right time. 
Now that his soul is fully released from the chains 
of unbelief, his tongue is released from the chains of 
dumbness. His first use of his recovered faculty ia 
not to utter a complaint, but a doxology: a proof 
that the cure had taken place in his soul also. 

Vs. 65. And fear came on all.—Not a remark 
in anticipation of the history (de Wette), but the first 
immediate impression produced by what occurred ai 
the birth and naming of the child. The Evangelist 
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does not say that Zachariah uttered his song of praise 
on this eighth day. In the whole of Luke’s previous 
history, as well as in other parts of Holy Scripture, 
fear has always been the first effect produced upon 
man by the consciousness that heavenly beings are 
entering into nearer and unusual intercourse with 
him (ch. i. 12, 29; ii. 9). This fear, which now 
spread only through the hill-country of Judea, after- 
ward filled the heart of all Jerusalem. It was un- 

oubtedly kept up, as well as the expectation of some 

reater thing to follow, by the unusual manner in 
which the child John was brought up. 

Vs. 66. For the hand of the Lord was with 
him.—An evident reference to the prophecy of the 
angel (vs. 15), and a summing up of the whole his- 
tory of Jobn’s childhood. With Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, we prefer the reading kal yap xelp to 
kal xelp of the Recepta. The question of surprise is 
thus modified, and the surprise indirectly expressed 
as constantly increasing. 

Vs. 67. And prophesied.—This word, both 
here and in many other places, must not be under- 
stood in the sense of vaticiniwm edere, but of utter- 
ing inspired words of praise to God. The last pro- 
phecy concerning Christ before His birth, by the 
mouth of Zachariah, has the character, not of an 
oracle of Delphi, but of a psalm of David. It can 
scarcely be better described than in the words of 
Lange, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 90: “The song of praise 
now uttered by Zachariah, had so gradually and com- 
pletely ripened in his soul, that he could never forget 
it in future. This song depicts the form and stature 
of his faith; it is the expression of the gospel, as his 
heart had received it. It is with a truly priestly in- 
tuition that Zachariah sees the reconciliation and 
transformation of the world in the advent of the 
Messiah. The coming Christ appears to him the 
true altar of salvation for His people, who hence- 
. forth, delivered from their enemies, shall perform 
true, real worship, celebrating the service of God in 
perpetual freedom. It is this that is his heart’s de- 
light as a priest. His heart’s delight as a father is, 
that hig son John shall be the herald of the Lord, to 
give the knowledge of His salvation, even to them 
who sit in darkness and the shadow of death.” 

Vs. 68. For He hath visited and redeemed. 
—Here, as also in Mary’s song, the aorist is most 
properly used to express the prophetic consciousness, 
to which the salvation, still partly hidden in the fu- 
ture, appears already present. In the eyes of Zacha- 
riah, all the benefits to be bestowed by the Messiah 
are summed up in the one word Ad’tpwors; and this 
Abrpwors is the fruit of the gracious look, which God 
has just cast (éwecxeParo) upon Israel. Zachariah 
passes over from speaking of Israel only, in vs. 68, 
to describe these benefits as bestowed generally (vs. 
79) on ali those who sit ‘in darkness and the shadow 
of death:” a beautiful climax, and worthy of no- 
tice. 

Vs. 69. A horn of salvation——The well- 
known Biblical meaning of j7P (1 Sam. ii. 10; Ps. 
exxxii. 17, and elsewhere) must be here understood, 
and not the horns of helmets, nor the horns of the 
altar. A strong, powerful defender is pointed out; 
nor does Zachariah forget that this horn is to spring 
from David’s race, though it is remarkable how much 
less the Davidic element prevails in his song than in 
Mary’s. 

Vs. 70. As He spake by the mouth of His 
holy prophets.— Zachariah is here taking up the 
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golden thread which had dropped from Mary, vs 
55. 

Vs. 71. Salvation (cw77pfayv) from our ene 
mies.—Undoubtedly the political element was chiefly 
present to Zachariah. The priest is at the same time 
the patriot in the best sense of the term, deeply 
moved by the sight of Roman tyranny. But he 
chiefly prizes this political liberation as the means t¢ 
a higher end, the reformation of divine worship: 
vss. 74 and 75. 

Vs. 72. The mercy promised to our fathers. 
—The fulfilment of the promises concerning Messiah, 
is not only a matter of rejoicing for the present, and 
a source of hope for the future, but also a healing 
balm for past sorrows. The fathers had, for genera, 
tions, wept over the decay of their nation, and were 
now living with God to look down from heaven upor 
the fulness of the time. Comp. Luke xx. 87, 38; 
John viii. 56. 

Vs. 74. That He would grant unto vs.—We 
are not to understand here the matter of the oath, 
but the purpose for which God once swore it, and 
was now about to fulfil it. For the oath itvelf, see 
Gen. xxii. 16-18. 

Without fear.—Not the fear of God, which is 
rather the Old Testament token of piety, but the fear 
of enemies, which had often made Jsrael incapab'e of 
serving the Lord with joy. ‘How many times hed 
the Macedonians, especially Antiochus Epiphanvs, 
and the Romans, hindered the Jews in the exercise 
of their worship !” (De Wette.) 

Vs. 75. In holiness and righteousness be- 
fore Him.—‘Ocrdrys and S:kacootrvy are sO 
far different, that the former refers more to piety 
considered in itself, the latter to piety with respect to 
God, [This expression sufficiently proves that the 
song of Zachariah looks by no means simply to the 
temporal greatness of the Messianic kingdom, but 
to the spiritual also.—P. 8. ] 

All the days of our life, or rather all our 
days.—Both the number and weight of critical au- 
thorities justify us in expunging the words r7s 
¢w%s from the Greek text. Zachariah, then, is here 
speaking, not of the lives of individuals, but of the 
continuous national existence of highly favored 
Israel. Uniuterrupted national prosperity, based 
upon true religion, is the ideal of his aspirations. 

Vs. 76. And also thou, O child.—Zachariah, 
as a prophet of God, now begins to foretell the career 
of the last and greatest of the prophets. A striking 
proof of the prevalence of the theocratic over the 
paternal feeling in his song, is seen in the fact, that 
the Messiah is alwaye placed in a more prominent 
position than His forerunner. Zachariah, however, 
at last, cannot forbear speaking of the latter, and 
with evident reference to Isa. xl. 3 and Mal. iv. Ae 
is to go before the face of the Lord (Jehovah), whose 
glory appears in the advent of the Messiah. The 
foundation of the salvation which he proclaims is 
forgiveness, and the conditio sine qua non of this for- 
giveness is the knowledge of salvation: comp. Heb, 
viii, 11, 12. 

Vs. 78. The day-spring from on high.—An 
emblematic allusion to Messiah and His salvation, 
again referring to Mal. iv. 2. There is a remarkable 
coincidence between the last Messianic prophecy of 
the Old Testament, and the very last before the in. 
carnation of the Divine Word. . 

Vs. 79. Those sitting in darkness and the 
shadow of death.—The glance of the prophet here 
takes a far wider range than Israel. He beholde 
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very mauy, deprived of the light of truth and life, 
sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, but sees 
in spirit the Sun of Righteousness rising upon them 
all: Isa. ix. 2; lx. 1. 

To guide our feet.—The end for which the 
day-spring should “give light,” as this again was the 
end for which it “visited” our dark world. The 
hymn concludes with a boundless prospect into the 
atill partly hidden future. 

[Atrorp: ‘“ Care must be taken, on the one hand, 
not to degrade the expression of this song of praise 
into mere anticipations .of temporal prosperity, nor, 
op the other, to find in it (except in so far as they 
are involved in the inner and deeper sense of the 
words, unknown save to the Spirit who prompted 
them) the minute doctrinal distinctions of the writ- 
ings of St. Paul. It is the expression of the aspira- 
tions and hopes of a pious Jew, waiting for the salva- 
tion of the Lord, finding that salvation brought near, 
and uttering his thankfulness in Old Testament lan- 
guage, with which he was familiar, and at the same 
time under prophetic influence of the Holy Spirit. 
That such a song should be inconsistent with dogma- 
tic truth, is dpossible: that it should unfold it mi- 
nutely, is in the highest degree improbable.” —Auaus- 
rine (Medit.): ““O blessed hymn of joy and praise! 
Divinely inspired by the Holy Ghost, and divinely 
pronounced by the venerable priest, and daily sung 
in the church of God; Oh, may thy words be often in 
my mouth, and the sweetness of them always in my 
heart! The expressions, thou usest, are the comfort 
of my life; and the subject, thou treatest of, the hope 
of all the world.”—P. 8. ] 

Vs. 80. And the child grew.—A summary de- 
scription of the twofold cevelopment of the youthful 
Nazarite, both in mind and body. Thirty years 
passed before the “fear” which arose at his birth 
(vs. 65), was replaced by the universal agitation 
caused by his powerful voice. It is certainly pos- 
sible, but neither certain nor probable, that during 
his sojourn “in the wilderness,” he came in contact 
with the Essenes who dwelled in the neighborhood 
of the Dead Sea (Plinius: Hist. Nat. v.17). [Comp. 
the similar conclusion on the physical and spiritual 
development of the child Jesus in ch. ii, 40,—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The new covenant is greeted, at its first ap- 
pearance, with hymns of joyful praise. What a con- 
trast to the fear and terror accompanying the intro- 
duction of the Old! These songs present a happy 
interfusion of the letter of the Old, with the spirit of 
the New Testament. That of Mary is more individ- 
ual, that of Zachariah more national, in its character. 
The former is more nearly akin to David’s thanksgiving 
after the promise made to him, 2 Sam. vii. 18; the 
latter, to his hymn of praise at Solomon’s anointing, 
1 Kings i. 48. It is worthy of remark, how entirely 
in the spirit of the Old Testament are the Messianic 
expectations expressed in both songs, and how pure 
and free they are from narrow and exclusively Jewish 
notions. 

2. The three songs of Elisabeth, Mary, and Zacha- 
riah contain important contributions to the right 
anderstanding of their Christology. Each is thor- 
oughly persuaded that the Messiah is to be the head 
of the prophetic brotherhood, the source of temporal 
as well as spiritual prosperity to Israel, the highest 
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supreme manifestation of the glory of God. Ws 
may easily disregard the absence of metaphysica. 
speculations in the compositions of those whose views 
are so purely theocratic. Their hopes are just as 
material as might be expected from pious Israelite: 
of their times, but at the same time so indefinite, 
that they could only belong to the period of the be 
ginning of the sacred narrative. The relative want 
of originality in the song of Mary, which is full of 
reminiscences, offers a psychological proof of its au- 
thenticity. Such songs as these would never have 
been composed so many years after the appearance 
of Jesus. Indeed, they may be considered as repre- 
sentative of the state of Messianic expectation just 
before the “rising of the Sun of Righteousness ;”’ 
and are, in tone, form, and spirit, much older than 
the apostolic preaching of Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom. At what other time could such lays have 
gushed forth, than just at that happy season, when 
the most exalted poetry became reality, and reality 
surpassed the ideal of poetry ? 

3. It is striking, that while it is said of both 
Elisabeth and Zachariah, before they uttered their 
songs, that they were filled with the Holy Spirit (vss. 
41, 46), the same is not said of Mary. The Spirit 
seems no longer to have come upon her, after the 
Old Testament manner, for a few moments, but to 
have dwelt in and acted upon her in the gospel man- 
ner. The royal spirit is more expressed in her song ; 
the priestly character, in that of Zachariah. In his, 
the Old Testament type, in hers the New, prevails. 

4, The enthusiasm of faith attains its highest 
point just before the time of vision begins (Luke x, 
28, 24). It makes the aged Elisabeth young; trans- 
forms the youthful oride of the carpenter into the in- 
spired prophetess of her future Son; renders the 
priest the herald who announces the coming of the 
forerunner; and even communicates its rapture to the 
child unborn. The dogmatizer has as little right to | 
build upon this latter circumstance a doctrine of 
jides infantium (as Calovius, a strict Lutheran divine 
of the seventeenth century, did), and thus make the 
exception the rule, as the neologian has, to deride a 
phenomenon of a history, whose religious importance 
and world-wide influence he is utterly unable to ap- 
preciate. Comp. also Aristot. Hist. Anim, vii. 8, 4. 

5. The song of Zachariah is a proof how much 
his spiritual life, and his insight into the divine plan 
of salvation, had increased, during the months of si- 
lence which succeeded his reception of the angelic 
message. 

6. Theologians who deny the existence of Mes- 
sianic prophecies so called—z. ¢., of special promises 
given by God Himself, with respect to the coming of 
Christ—should take a lesson from Mary and Zacha- 
riah. In their view, “ God spake by the mouth of 
His holy prophets ;” spake for centuries past; spake 
to Abraham and to his seed, of the coming Christ; 
spake so, that all future ages should believe, and ex- 
pect, that all that was yet unfulfilled, would surely 
come to pass in due season. We have here a com- 
plete outline of Old Testament Christology, to be re- 
membered by the divines and preachers for all time 
to come. 

[7. “And (John) was in the deserts till the day of 
his manifestaton unto Israel,” vs. 80. Here wa 
see combined the wisdom of temporary retirement 
(the truth underlying the monastic system), and the 
duty of public vsefulness in society (which the 
systim of Protestant ethics makes most preminent) 
“Hs bed 
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det ein Talent sich in der Stille, sich ein Character in 
dem Strom der Welt” (Goethe). On temporary re- 
tirement Bishop Horne (On the Life and Death of 
John the Baptist) remarks: “ He who desires to un- 
dertake the office of guiding others in the ways of 
wisdom and holiness, will best qualify himself for 
that purpose by first passing some time in a state of 
sequestration from the world; where anxious cares 
and delusive pleasures may not break in upon him, 
to dissipate his attention; where no skeptical nor 
sectarian spirit may blind his understanding, and 
nothing may obstruct the illumination from above; 
where every vicious inclination may be mortified 
through grace, by a prudent application of the prop- 
er means, and every fresh bud of virtue, sheltered 
from noxious blasts, may be gradually reared up into 
strength, beauty, and fragrance; where, in a word, 
he may grow and wax strong in spirit until the day 
of his showing unto Israel. Ex. iii. 1; Ezek. i. 1-3; 
Dan. ix. 8, 28; Rev.i.9; Acts vii. 23.” On the 
other hand, Minton (Areopagitica) justly censures 
the permanent monastic retirement of idleness or self- 
ish piety in these words: “I cannot praise a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreath- 
ed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but 
slinks out of the race, where the immortal garland is 
+o be run for, not without dust and heat. Assured- 
ly, we bring not innocence into the world; we bring 
impurity much rather; that which purifies us is trial; 
and trial is by what is contrary.”—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The silence of faith and the silence of unbelief 
contrasted in the cases of Mary and Zachariah.— 
Meeting of Elisabeth and Mary, emblematic of that 
of the Old and New Covenant at their respective lim- 
its.—Mary’s greeting a comfort to Elisabeth in her 
sorrow, at her husband’s loss of speech.—The Holy 
Spirit in the yet unborn John glorifying the Divine 
Word, before His birth in the flesh.—The great hymn 
of praise of the dispensation of grace begun.—Hu- 
mility perplexed at the ineffable manifestations of 
grace.—The blessing pronounced: 1. Upon her who 
first believed; 2. in her, upon all believers of the 
New Covenant.—Faith leads to sight; sight to in- 
crease of faith.—Mary’s song of praise: 1. The climax 
of all the hymns of the Old, 2. the beginning of all 
the hymns of the New, Covenant.—Deep conviction 
of the reception of the highest favors combined with 
personal humility—The manifestation of righteous 
retribution combined with unlimited grace.—All the 
perfections of God glorified in the gift of the Saviour : 
1. Grace, 2. power, 3. holiness, 4. mercy, 5. justice, 
6. faithfulness.—The new day of salvation, the fruit 
of ancient promises.—The fruit of faith in Christ’s 
salvation is joy; which is: 1. A thankful joy; 2. an 
humble joy; 8. a hopeful joy; 4. a God-glorifying 
joy.—A heart devoted to God, the best psalter.— 
Mary and Eve: Faith in God’s word the source of 
supreme joy; unbelief of God’s word ‘the source of 
deepest sorrow.—Mary, the Hannah of the New Tes- 
tament, and, like her, despised, exalted, rejoicing.— 
The coming of Jesus is: 1. The exaltation of the 
lowly; 2. the putting down of the mighty; 3. the 
satisfying of the hungry; 4. the leaving empty of 
those who regard themselves as spiritually rich.— 
God’s faithfulness and Israel’s unfaithfulness—The 
mercy of God shown: 1. To Mary; 2. through Mary 
to Israel; 8. through Israel to the world. 
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The three months of Mary’s sojourn with Elisa 
beth, an emblem: 1. Of the communion of saints o1 
earth; 2. of the intercourse of the blessed in heaven 
—The birth of John, a sign of God’s faithfulness anc 
truth.—The silence of Heaven at the birth of John, 
and the rejoicing of the angels at the birth of Jesus, 
—The import of bestowing a name: 1. In the case 
of the forerunner; 2. generally.—Every child a gift 
of God.—The obedience of faith, in the case of Zacha 
riah: 1. Tried, 2. shown, 8. rewarded.—The Hallelu- 
jah of man succeeds the Ephatha of God.—The “re 
port” of God attentively received, at first awakens a 
just fear, and afterward drives away all fear.—A 
question and answer at the birth of a child: 1. The 
natural question, What manner of child shall this 
be? 2. the satisfactory answer, The hand of the Lord 
will be with him. 

The true father also a priest: the true priest fill- 
ed with the Holy Spirit; the true fulness of the 
Holy Spirit manifested in words of praise to God.— 
Redemption, a visit made by God to His people, by 
Heaven to earth.— Novwm Testamentum in Vetere la- 
tet, Vetus in Novo patet [St. Augustine].—No national 
prosperity without the fear of God; no fear of God 
unaccompanied with beneficial effects upon national 
prosperity.— Redemption, God remembering His 
God-forgetting people.—The true service of God isa 
service without fear: 1. Without timid fear of man; 
2. without slavish fear of God.—No salvation with- 
out forgiveness of sins; no forgiveness of sins without 
knowledge of the truth; no knowledge of the truth 
without divine revelation; no divine revelation with 
out divine mercy, grace, and faithfulness.—The rising 
sun an emblem of Christ: 1. The darkness preceding 
both; 2. the light spread by both; 8. the warmth 
given by both; 4. the fruitfulness caused by both; 
5. the joy with which both are hailed.—Darkness 
and the shadow of death: 1. cast down, 2. enlight- 
ened, 8. dissipated.—The Prince of Peace, the guide 
into the way of peace. 

The threefold hymns of praise.—Variety and one- 
ness in the minds of those who here glorify the grace 
of God in Christ.—Mary begins with what is individ- 
ual, and ascends to what is general; Zachariah be- 
gins with what is general, and descends to what is 
individual; Elisabeth must precede, before Mary can 
follow.—In the case of Zachariah, the silence of un- 
belief is exchanged for the song of praise; in that of 
Mary, the song of praise is exchanged for the silence 
and expectation of faith.—All three sing on earth 
the first notes of a song which shall perfectly and 
eternally resound in heaven, the one song of an in- 
numerable multitude of voices. 

The hidden growth of one designed for a great 
work in the kingdom of God.—Solitude the school 
of the second Elijah.—The last silence of God, before 
the first words of the desert preacher. 

Srarke :—Christians should not travel from sin- 
ful curiosity, but for some good purpose.—The lov- 
ing salutation of the children of God.—When the 
heart is full, the mouth overflows.—We may well be 
filled with grateful astonishment, that the Lord 
should come unto us in His incarnation, in His Sup- 
per, through His word, and through faith—As we 
believe, so it happens to us.—Mary says, My Sa- 
viour: she is then a sinner, needing a Saviour like 
any other child of Adam. 

Qursnet :—The more God exalts an individual, 
the more should he bumble himself.—Lane1 Op 
Bibl. :—Pride of heart the greatest sin before God.— 
Zeisius :—Christians should give their childrer 
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names which tend to edification—Brenrit Op. :— 
God makes the speaker dumb, and the dumb man to 
speak.—Ostanper —Hymns of praise, from sancti- 
fied hearts, are the most acceptable sacrifice to God. 
—Compare Luther’s exposition of the Magnificat, for 
Prince John Frederick of Saxony ( Werke, vii. 1220— 
1817), wherein he well says: “It is the nature of 
God to make something out of nothing; therefore, 
when any one is nothing, God may yet make some- 
thing of him.” 
Hevsner :—The faith of the less (Elisabeth) may 
strengthen the stronger (Mary).—Mary the happiest 
of all mothers.—Religion the foundation of true 
friendship.—Pious mothers a blessing to the whole 
race of man.—The Spirit must open a man’s 
lips, or he is spiritually dumb.—John a guide 
into the way of peace, because a guide to Christ.— 
God carries on His work in secret.—Mature prepara- 
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tion for public work, especially for the work of the 
preacher. 

Arnpt:—Mary’s visit to Elisabeth: 1. How it 
strengthens her faith; 2. how it called forth hes 
praise. 

Patmer:—To the art of praising God (Luke i 
46-55) belong: 1. A clear eye to estimate the works 
of God; 2. a joyful heart to rejoice in them; 3. a loos 
ened tongue to express this joy aright. (The first 
might also be exemplified in Elisabeth, the second in 
Mary, the third in Zachariah, and thus the theme and 
parts be applied to the whole pericope, vss. 39-80.) 

Scxrorer (in a baptismal sermon on Luke i, 66) 
—In what sense was this question asked? How 
ought it to be asked ?—F. W. Krummacuer :—The 
dayspring from on high.—The festival at Hebron.— 
The Benedictus of Zachariah. (Adventsbuch, Biele- 
feld, 1847, pp. 140-172.) 





SECOND SECTION. 


“are THE HISTORY OF THE NATIVITY. 


Cuaprrer II. 1-20. 


A. The highest Gift of Heaven. Vurs. 1-7. 
(Vers, 1-14, the Gospel for Christmas.) 


1 And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree [or edict, Sepp] 
from Cxsar Augustus, that all the [Roman] world should be taxed [registered, enrolled]. 
2 (And this taxing [enrolment, droypady]* was first [the first, tpérn]* made when Cyre- 
3 nius [Quirinius]*was governor of Syria.) And all went to be taxed [enrolled], every 
4 one into [to] his own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of David, which is called Bethlehem (because he 
was of the house and lineage [family, zarpias| of David), To be taxed [enrolled] with 
Mary his espoused [betrothed] wife® being great with child. And so it was, that, 
while they were there, the days were accomplished that she should be delivered. And 
she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes [bands], 
and laid him in a manger ;* because there was no room for them in the inn. 
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[{! Vs. 1.—Zo register or enrol is the proper term for dmoypagdeo Oar (lit. to write off, to copy, to enter in a list; see 
the Greek Dictionaries). This may be done with a view to taxation (azoti«nots, census), or for military, or statistical, or 
ambitious purposes. We know from Tacitus, Annal. i. 11, Suetonius, Aug. 28, 101, that Augustus drew up with his own 
hand a rationarium or breviarium wtius imperii, in which “opes publice continebantur; quantum civiwm sociorumque in 
armis; quot classes, regna, provincizx, tributa aut vectigalia et necessitates ac largitiones” (Tacitus). Tyndale, Coverdale, 
Cranmer, the Geuevan Version, the Bishops’, and King James’ have all taxed; Rheims Version: enrolled; Nortor., 
Sharpe, Campbell, Whiting, the revised N. IT. of the Am. B. U.: registered; Luther: schdtzen; Ewald: aufschreiben, 
Meyer, van Oosterzee: aufzeichnen. 

2 Vs. 2.—The usual reading is airy 9 admoypady tpern eyéveto. But Lachmann, on the authority mainly of 
the Vatican MS., omits the article 4, and this omission to which Wieseler assents, is now sustained by the Sinait. MS. 
The article is not necessary where the demonstrative pronoun takes the place of the predicate; comp. Rom. ix. 8: radta 
réxva Tov @eod sc. éoriv; Gal. iii. 7; iv. 24; 1 Thess. iv. 8; Luke i. 36; xxi. 22, and Burrmann: Grammatik des N. T. 
1859, p. 105.—Dr. van Oosterzee translates: die Aufzeichnung sELBsT geschah als erste, the registering 1tve~™ took place as 
the first, etc. He reads with Paulus, Ebrard, Lange, Hofmann ai77, (ipsa) itself, instead of atr7, this (which may be 
fone, since the sacred writers and oldest MSS. used no accents at all), and he bases upon this his stlution of the chrono- 
logical difficulty of the passage. See his Exeg. Notes. I cannot agree with this solution. 

3Vs.2.—AUTy (H) amOypahy TPSTH EvyEvETO, K.T.A., Lhis enrolment was the first made when, t. ¢., the first thas 
was made or tool place, Quirinus being then governor of Syria. The Vulgate: Hxe descriptio prima facta est a presid’ 
Syrie Cyrino. This is, grammatically, the most natural rendering of rpa77, which probably refers to a second censu 
under Quirinus, held about ten years after Christ’s birth, and mentioned by Luke in Acts v. 37 (év tats judpars tis amo 
ypadys), and by Josephus at the close of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th book of his Antiquities. Meyer translates 
likewise: Dieser Census geschah als der erste wahrend Quirinus Preses von Syrien war. There are, however, other trans- 

atious of *p#t7, which arise more or less from a desire to remove the famous chronological difficulty involved in thig 
ncidental remark of Luke. (1) The authorized E. V., Bishop Middleton, Whiting, and others, take the word adverbially 
=eparov, TpaTa, primum: * This enrolment was first made when,” otc, i. €., did not take effect until Quirinius wa 
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éveTo OTe, OF VaTepov dh éyévero, k.T.A. (2) Huschke, 'Tholuck, Wieseler, Ewald, and other eminent scholars solve th¢ 

ronological difficulty by taking mpa7y in the sense of rpotépa, prior to, or before Quirinius was governor. Ewalé 
compares the Sanscrit and translates; Diese Schatzung geschah vInL PRUBER ALS da Quirinus herrschte (Geschichte Chri 
sus’, p. 140; but not in his earlier translation of the Synoptical Gospels of 1850 where he translates: Dieser Censty 
geschah als der erste wahrend Quirinus uber Syrien herrschte). Meyer objects to this interpretation, but both he and Bleck 
admit that mpards tvos may mean before some one. This usus loguendi is justified by John i. 5, 30: mpardés pov, prior me: 
*ohn xv. 18: mpHrov vuav, priorem vobis; Jer. xxix. 2: Yorepov éFedOdvtos (MNS WAIN) ‘Iexoviov rod Bacrdéws, afte 
ine departure of Jeconiah the kung (here, however, é£cAOdvros is ger. abs., and mpéry does not occur), and by several pas. 
sages from profane writers (see Huschke, Wieseler, Meyer, and Bleck). But it cannot be denied that this sense of mpa14 
is et least very rare, and no clear case can be adduced where it occurs in connection with a participle; while, on the other 
hand, Luke might have expressed this sense much more clearly and naturally in his usual way by mpd tov iyemovevarw 
(comp. vs. 21 ot this chapter; xii. 15; Acts xxii. 15), or by mpiv or rpiv %. Hence this translation, though not impos- 
sible, philologically, is yet not natural, and should only be adopted when the chronological difficulty can not be solved in 


Fyovero 6 of Syria. But this sense would require a very different phrase such as ov mpérepov éyéveto mpiv i, or TéTE ™pOTOL 
e 


amore satisfactory way. See the Exeg. Notes. 


_ * Vs. 2.—Kvpyveos is the Greek form for the Latin Quirinius (not Quirinus, although Meyer insists on this form), 
His full name was Pusiius Sutprorus Qurrinius; he was first consul at Rome, then preses of Syria, and died at Rome 
A.D. 21. See Tacitus, Annal. iii. 48; Sueton. Tiber. 49, and Josephus, Antig. Book xvii. at the close, and Book xviii. at 


the beginning. 


5 Vs. 5.—The oldest and best authorities, including Cod. Sin., omit yuvat«i, which is no doubt a later supplement. 

6 Vs. 7.—-The teat. rec. (and ‘Vischendorf in ed. 7) reads the article, év TH dartvy, in THE manger; but the article is 
wanting in Codd. Sin., A., B., D., L., etc., and thrown out by Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, so that the Authorized Version 
is here (accidentally) correct. The article was added here and in vs. 12 by a copyist, in order to designate the particular, 


well known manger of our Saviour. 


Sharpe, Wakefield, Scarlett, Campbell, and Whiting have prematurely corrected the 


E. V. and inserted the definite article on the basis of the Elzevir text.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 1. In those days.—Shortly after the date 
of John’s birth. Comp. ch. i. 36. 

All the world.—_lNaca 7 oixovpérvn denotes 
not merely the country of the Jews, but the whole 
Roman empire (orbis terrarum); and the enrolling 
(amoypdoecdas) was undertaken to obtain a regis- 
try of the inhabitants of the country, and of their re- 
spective possessions, whether for the purpose of 
levying a poll-tax, or of recruitung the army. 

Vs. 2. The registering itself took place as 
the first, when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria.*—The difficulties found in this remark of 
Luke, and the various efforts which have been made 
to solve this chronological enigma, are well known. 
(See among others, WINER, in voce, Quirinius, Real- 
worterbuch, ii. 292 ff.) 4 

[The difficulties are found in the following state- 
ments: 

1. That the emperor Augustus ordered a general 
census throughout the empire (vs. 1). But it is certain 
from heathen authorities that Augustus ordered at 
least three times, A. U. 726, 746, and 767, a census 
populi, and also that he prepared himself a breviari- 
um totius imperii, which was read, after his death, in 
the Roman senate. Comp. the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum; Tacitus, Annal. 1,11; Sueton. Octav. 28, 
101. The census of 726 and that of 767 can not be 
meant by Luke; that of 746 may be the same, but 
it seems to have been confined to the czves Romani. 
It is more probable that the census here spoken of 
was coumected with the breviarium tottus imperi, in 
which was noted also quantum sociorum (including 
King Herod) m armis. 

9. That 2 Roman census was ordered for Judea 
at the time of Christ’s birth (vs. 3), «7 ¢, during the 
reign of Herod the Great and before Palestine be- 
eame a Roman province (A. U. 759). But Herod 
was a rex socius, who had to pay tribute to the Ro- 
mans; and, then, this census may have been ordered 
not so much for taxation, as for statistical and mili- 
tary purposes to make out a full estimate of the 
whole strength of the empire. The same object is 


3 ive here, as usual in the Exegetical and Critical 
Mislie Sthors own version, which reads: Die Aufzeich- 
nung selbst geschah als erste, da, etc. He bases upon it his 
solution of the chronological difficulty, with which I cannot 
rgree. See my Crit. Note 2, on vs. 2.—P. 8° 





contemplated in the decennial census of the United 
States. 

8. That Luke assigns the census here spoken of 
to the period of the presidency of Quirinus (Cyrenius} 
over Syria, while, according to Josephus, Antig. xvii. 
cap. 13, $5; xviii. 1, 1, this Quirinus became gover- 
nor of Syria after the deposition of Archelaus and 
the annexation of Judea to Syria, A. U. 758 or 760, 
that is about eight or ten years after Christ’s birth, 
which preceded Herod’s death in 750 A. U. (Ac- 
cording to the isolated, and hence unreliable, state- 
ment of Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iv. 19, Christ was 
born when Q. Saturninus was governor of Syria.) 1 
shall give the passage of Josephus in full, that the 
reader may judge better of the nature of the difficulty 
and the attempts to solve it. 


(Antiq. xvii. ch. 13, §5): “So Archelaus’s country was 
laid to the province of Syria; and Quérinius(Cyrenius), who 
had been consul was sent by Cesar to take account of the peo- 
ple’s effects in Syria, and to sell the house of Archelaus. 
(B. xviii. ch. i. §1.) Now Quirinius, a Raman senator, and 
one who had gone through other magistracies, and had passed 
through them till he had been consul, and one who, on other - 
accounts, was of great dignily, came at this time into Syria, with 
a few others, being sent by Cesar to be a judge of that nation, 
and to take an account of their substance. Coponius, also, a 
man of the equestrian order, was sent together with him, to 
have the supreme power over the Jews. Moreover, Qutrintua 
came himself into Judea, which was now added to the prov- 
ince of Syria, to take an account of their substance, and to 
dispose of Archelaus’s money. But the Jews, although at 
the beginning they took the report of a taxation heinously, 
yet did they leave off any further opposition to it, by the 
persuasion of Joazer, who was the son of Bethus, and high- 
priest; so they being over-persuaded hy Joazer’s words, 
gave an account of their estates, without any dispute about 
it. Yet was there one Judas, a Gaulonite, of a city whose 
name was Gamala, who taking with him Saddouk, a Phari- 
see, became zealous to draw them to a revolt, who both said, 
that this taxation was no better than an introduction to 
slavery, and exhorted the nation to assert their liberty, as 
if they could procure them happiness and sccurity for what 
they possessed, and assured enjoyment of a still greater 
good, which was that of the honor and glory they would 
thereby acquire for magnanimity.” 


The census of Quirinius here described by Jose 
phus, is evidently the same to which Luke alludes in 
Acts v. 87: ‘After this man arose Judas the Gali- 
lean, in the days of the enrolment (éy tats jucpar ' 
Tis amoypapjs), and drew away much people after 
him,” ete. Josephus calls this rebellious Judas a 
Gaulonite because he was of Gamala in Lower Gau- 
lanitis; but in Antig. xx. 5, 2 and De Bello Jud. ii 
8, 1 he calls him likewise a l'aAiAaios. In regard te 
this census, then, the Jewish historian entirely con 
firms the statement of the sacred historian. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
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But now the trouble is to find room for another 
census in Palestine under the superintendence of the 
same Quirinius and at the time of Ohrist’s birth. 
This is the real and the only difficulty, and has given 
rise to various solutions, which are noticed below. 

Besides the article of Winer to which Dr. van 
Oosterzee refers, the following authorities may be 
consulted on this vexed question: Pariipp Epuarp 
Nuscuxe (a learned lawyer of Breslau): Ueber den 
eur Zeit Christi gshaltenen Census, 1840, THoLuCcK: 
Glaubwirdigkeit der evang. Geschichte. WiSELER: 
Chronologische Synopse, pp. 73-122. Henry 
Browne: Ordo Seclorum, Lond. 1844, pp. 40-49. 
Fr. Biewx: Synoptische Erklirung der drei ersten 
Evangelien, 1862, p. 67 ff. A. W. Zumer: De Syria 
Romanorum provincia, &e., 1854 (pp. 88-125). RB. 
Brremann: De imscriptione latina, ad P. Sulpicium 
Quirinium referenda, Berol. 1851. H. Guruace: 
Die rom. Statihalter in Syrien u. Judda von 69 a. C. 
bis 69 p. C. Berl. 1865, p. 22. H. Lurrernora: Le re- 
censement de Quirinius en Judée, Par. 1865.—P. 8.] 

We reject as inadmissible: 1. The attempt to re- 
move the difficulty in a critical way, whether by reject- 
ing the whole verse as an erroneous gloss (as Venema, 
Valckenaer, Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others), or by 
altering the well-supported reading as by the omis- 
sion of the article (with Lachmann). 2. The conjec- 
ture, that Quirinius instituted this census, not as ordi- 
nary Proconsul of Syria, but as extraordinary legatus 
Cesaris ;* for, in this case, Luke would certainly 
have employed another word than jyeuovedew. 3. 
The explanation, that this enrolment took place before 
Quirinius was governor of Syria (Tholuck and Wiese- 
ler). Luke writes better Greek than to use mpéry in 
the sense of mporépa.t 4. The evasion, that amoypa- 
gn means registration as well as taxation (Ebrard), 
and that the former took place now, the latter eleven 
years after under Quirinius. 5. Entirely arbitrary 
and gratuitous is the supposition of Schleiermacher, 
that it was merely a priestly taxing that took the 
parents of Jesus to Bethlehem, which Luke incor- 
rectly confounds with the Roman census. 

Setting these aside, we believe we may render the 
passage thus: the taxing itself was made, for the first 
time, when Quirinius was governor of Syria. With 
Paulus, Lange, and others, we read avr for atr7; 
a reading which no one can deem inadmissible, who 
considers that Luke himself wrote without accents. 
We believe that the Evangelist inserts this remark, 
to distinguish the decree for the enrolment, which 
brought Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem, from the en- 
rolment itself, which was not carried into execution 
till several years later. From the mention of the 
governor of Syria and Judea it is evident that vs. 2 
speaks of the enrolment in the country of Judea, 
while vs. 1 refers to the enrolment of the whole Ro- 
man empire. Nothing prevents us from supposing 
that the aroypapn was really ordered and begun at 
the birth of Christ, but was interrupted in Judea 
for a time by the death of Herod, and the political 
changes consequent on that event, and subsequently 
resumed and carried out with greater energy under 
Cyrenius, so that it might rightly be said to have 
been made, or completed, when he was governor.t 


* (Browne, also, in his learned work on Biblical chronol- 
ugy, entitled Ordo Sxclorum, p. 40 ff., solves the difficulty 
by taking 7yeuov in a wider sense and assuming that Quiri- 
nius was at the head of an imperial commission of the census 
tor Syria.—P. 8.] 

t{Comp., however, rp@76s ov, John i. 15, 30; xy. 18, 
and my Critical Note 3 above.—P. 8.] 

t [The objection to this solution of the difficulty 1s, that 








The remark of Luke, that this taxing was the first 
that was made in Judea, is no doubt designed te 
make prominent the fact that the birth of Jesus oc 
curred just at the time when the deepest humiliation 
of the Jewish nation by the Romans had begun 
Perhaps also in the fact that our Lord should, se 
soon after His birth, have been enrolled as a Roman 
subject, he may have discovered a trace of that wns 
versality which characterizes his Gospel. 

Thus viewed, the account of Luke contains noth 
ing that compels us to charge him with a mistake of 
memory, in so public and important a fact. Had he 
not investigated everything from the beginning (Luke 
j. 1-8), and does he not show (Acts v. 37) an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the taxing which took placa 
eleven [ten] years later, and was the cause of so many 
disorders? The decree of Augustus was not improba- 
ble in itself; and from the account of Tacitus (Ann, 
i, 11) it may be inferred, that it was actually promul- 
gated. For he tells us, that after the death of Au- 
gustus, Tiberius caused a statistic account, in the 
handwriting of Augustus, to be read in the senate, in 
which, among other particulars, were stated the rev- 
enue and expenditure of the nation, and the military 
force of the citizens and allies. Now, Augustus 
could not have obtained such information concerning 
Judea without an aroypaph, nor is it at all incon 
ceivable, that the territory even of an ally, such a 
Herod was, should have been subjected to so arbitra 
ry ameasure. It appears also from Josephus (Ant 
Jud. xvi. 4,1; xvii. 5-8, 11), that Herod was not at 
all indulged at Rome, but was regarded with a con: 
siderable measure of disfavor, and perhaps the enrol- 
ment could be affected in a milder manner in the 
dominions of an ally, than among the inhabitants of 
a conquered province. The monwmenium Ancyra 
num at all events, proves, that in the year 746 A. U. 
C. an enrolment of Roman citizens took place, and 
that, therefore, such enrolments were by no means 
uncommon in the days of Augustus. The notices of 
this enrolment by Cassiodorus (Var. iii. 52) and Sui- 
das (in voce, amoypaph) prove less, since both these 
authors, being Christians, might have drawn their 
information from Luke. But the silence of Josephus, 
concerning this whole transaction, may easily be ac- 
counted for, especially if we allow that the enrol- 
ment was indeed begun under Herod, but not at 
once completed. Suetonius speaks but very briefly 
of the whole period; while in Dion Cassius we find 
no notice at all of the history of the five years pre- 
ceding the Christian era. They cannot, therefore, be 
cited as evidence against Luke; and we should cer- 
tainly be mistaken in supposing, that the complete 
imperial Séyua was, in all places, immediately com- 
plied with, as if by magic. Should any feel, how- 
ever, that all these considerations fail to remove the 
existing difficulties, we can only advise them to as- 
sign such data to the dorpaxtvos cxeveot, in which 
the great treasure of the gospel is deposited. 

The easiest solution of the chronologica: diffi- 
culty is the assumption that Quirinius was twies 
governor of Syria, once three or four years before 
the Christian era to the beginning of A. D. 1 (A. 
U. 750-758), and again 6-11 years after the birtk 
of Christ (A. U. 760-765). A double legation of 
Quirinius in Syria has recently been made almost cer 
tain by purely antiquarian researches from two inde 
pendent testimonies, viz.: 1. From a passage in Taci 
tus, Annales, iii, 48, as interpreted by A. W. Zumpr. 


vss. 3 ff. relate the enrolment itself, or the execution of the 
imperial edict.—P. 8.] 
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De Syria Romanoruwm provincia ab Cosare Augusto | ing to the same shepherds to whom the “glad tié 


ad T. Vespasianum (Comment. Epigraph. ad antiq. 
Rom. pert. Berl. 1854, vol. ii. pp. 88-125), and ap- 
proved by Mommsnmn: Res geste divi August, pp. 
121-124; comp. also Zumpt’s recent article in Heng- 
stenberg’s Huang. Kirchenzeitung for Oct. 14, 1865 
(against Strauss: Die Halben wnd die Ganzen). 2. 
From an old monumental inscription discovered be- 
tween the Villa Hadriani and the Via Tiburtina, and 
first published at Florence, 1765, and more correctly 
by Th. Mommsen, 1851, which must be referred, not 
to Saturninus (as is done by Zumpt), but to Quirinius 
(according to the celebrated antiquarians, Mommsen 
and Bergmann), and which plainly teaches a second 
governorship in these words: Proconsul Asiam pro- 
vinciam ob[tinuit legatus| Divi Augusti iterum [2. e., 
again, a second time| Syriam et Ph[enicem adminis- 
travit or obtinuit|. Comp. Ricu. Buremann: De in- 
scriptione latina, ad P. Sulpicium Quirinium, Cos. 
a. 742 U. C., ut videtur, referenda, Berol. 1851, to- 
gether with a votum of Mommssn, ibid. pp. iv.—vii. ; 
also Herm. Gertacn: Die rdmischen Statthalter in 
Syrien und Judia von 69 vor Chr. bis 69 nach Chr, 
Berl. 1865, p. 22 ff. We hold, then, to a double 
census under Quirinius: the first (rpé77) took place 
during his first Syrian governorship, and probably in 
connection with a general census of the whole empire 

(the breviariwm totius imperii), including the domin- 
ion of Herod as a rex sociws, and this is the one in- 
tended by Luke in our passage; while the second 
took place several years afterwards, during his second 
governorship, and had reference only to Palestine, 
with the view to fix its tribute after it had become a 
direct Roman province (A. U.'759), and this is the 
census mentioned in Acts v. 87, and Josephus, 
in Antig. xviii. 1, $1. It is certain that Augustus 
held at least three census populi of the empire.—P. S. ] 

Vs. 4. Joseph also went up.—The usual ex- 
pression for going from Galilee to the much more 
elevated region of Jerusalem. The enrolment would 
naturally take place in Judza, in consideration of 
the claims of nationality. The policy of Rome, as 
well as the religious scruples of the Jews, demanded 
it. For this reason, each went to be registered, every 
one to his ancestral city; though, in other cases, 
the Romish census might he taken either according 
to the place of residence or the forwm originis. 
Bethlehem.—Comp. the remarks of Lange on Matt. 
ii, 1. 

Vs. 6. With Mary.—The conjecture that Mary 
was an heiress (Olshausen and others) who had pos- 
sessions in Bethlehem, and was obliged to appear 
there to represent an extinct family, cannot be prov- 
ed, and is also unnecessary. Undoubtedly, accord- 
ing to the Roman custom, women could be enrolled 
without their personal appearance; nor did the 
Jewish practice require their presence. But if no 
edict obliged Mary to travel to Bethlehem, neither did 
any forbid her accompanying her husband; and her 
love for the city of David seems to have overcome all 
difficulties. Would not a contemplative spirit like 
hers, perceive that the déyua of Oxsar Augustus was 
but an instrument, in the hand of Providence, to ful- 
fil the prophecy of Micah (ch. v. 1), with respect to 
the birth-place of Messiah; and now that all was 
cleared up between her and Joseph, could she have 
been willing to await the hour of her delivery alone 
in Galilee, while he was obliged to travel into 
Judea ? 

Vs. 7. In a manger.—Probably some cave or 
grotto used for sheltering cattle, and perhaps belong- 


ty) 


ings” were first brought. Justin Martyr, in his Diu 
c. Tryph., speaks of a amnaAaioy ovveyyus Tis KOuNS 
Compare also Origen, Contra Cels. 1, 55. At all events 
even if this tradition be unfounded, it cannot be prov 
ed that it arose from a misunderstanding of Isa. 
xxxiii. 16. In any case, it deserves more credit than 
the account in the Protevangelium of James, ch. 18, 
and Hist. de nativit. Maria, ch. 18, that during her 
journey the time of Mary’s delivery arrived, and that 
she was obliged to seek refuge in this cave. Luke, 
on the contrary, gives us reason to conclude that 
she had arrived at Bethlehem, and sought, though 
in vain, a shelter in the kardAvuc. It is not prob 
able that the ¢dzv7 formed part of the caravanserai ; 
nor can we agree with Calvin’s view, that descend- 
ants of the royal race were designedly harshly and 
inhospitably treated by Roman officials. It is more 
likely that Mary and Joseph would not, in their state 
of poverty, be thought worth the distinction of any 
special mortification. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The days of Herod form the centre of the 
world’s history. Every review of the state of the 
Jewish and heathen world at the time of Christ’z 
birth, confirms the truth of the remark of St. Paul. 
bre 5& HAOEy Td TANPwUa TOU xpdvov, K.7.A., Gal. 
iv. 4. 

2. As the time of Herod is the turning-point be- 
tween the old and new dispensations, so is it also the 
most brilliant period in the revelations of God. God, 
man, and the God-Man, are never presented to us 
under a brighter light. 

8. God manifests all His attributes in sending 
His Son: His power, in making Mary become a 
mother through the operation of the Holy Ghost; 
His wisdom, in the choice of the time, place, and cir- 
cumstances; His faithfulness, in the fulfilment of 
the word of prophecy (Micah y. 1); His holiness, in 
hiding the miracle from the eyes of an unbelieving 
world; and especially His love and grace (John iii, 
16). But, at the same time, we see how different, 
and how infinitely higher, are His ways and thoughts 
than ours. His dealings with His chosen ones seem 
obscure to our finite apprehension, when we see that 
she who was most blessed of all women, finds less 
rest than any other. God brings His counsel to pass 
in silence, without leaving the threads of the web in 
mortal hands. Apparently, an arbitrary decree de- 
cides where Christ is to be born. Still, when care- 
fully viewed, a bright side is not wanting to the pic- 
ture. God as the Almighty carries out His plan 
through the free acts of men; and without his know- 
ledge Augustus is an official agent in the kingdom of 
God. 

4, Man also manifests himself at the birth of the 
Lord: his nothingness in the midst of earthly great- 
ness is shown in Cesar Augustus; his high rank and 
destiny in the midst of earthly meanness, in Mary 
and Joseph. 

5. The God-Man, who here lies before us as a 
mpwrdrokos, is at the same time the absolute miracle 
and the most inestimable benefit. God and man, 
the old and new covenants, heaven and earth, mee 
in a poor manger. 


*¢ Den aller Weltkrets nie beschloss 
Der liegt hier in Marions Schooss, ' ett. 


» 
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He who, either secretly or openly, denies this truth, 
van never understand the significance of the Christ- 
mas festival—perhaps never experience the true 
Uhbristmas joy. The denial of the divinity of Christ 
oy the Rationalist preacher is annually punished at 
the return of every Christmas celebration.* 

6. When we are once convinced who it is that 
came, the manner in which He came becomes a man- 
ifestation not only of the love of the Father, but also 
of the grace of the Son. 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

The lowly birth of the Saviour of the world coin- 


cides exactly with the nature of His kingdom. The. 


origin of this kingdom was not of earth; its funda- 
mental law was to deny self, and for love to serve 
others; its end, to become great through abasement, 
and to triumph by conflict; all this is here exhibited 
before our eyes as in compendio. 

7. The more our astonishment is excited by the 
miracle of the incarnation, the more must we be 
struck by the infinite simplicity—we could almost 
say barrenness, and chronicle-like style—of St. Luke’s 
account of it. Few internal evidences of authenti- 
city are more convincing than those furnished by a 
careful comparison of the canonical and apocryphal 
narratives of the Nativity. The contrast is as inde- 
scribable, as between a calm summer night enlight- 
ened by tender moonbeams, and a stage-scene of tree 
and forest lit up with Bengal lights. Such a delinea- 
tion could only be the work of one resolved to say 
neither less nor more than the truth, 

8. In contemplating what the sacred history says, 
we must not overlook what it passes over in silence. 
Of a birth without pain, salva virginitate, nulla ob- 
stetricis ope, and other similar commenta, in which a 
fancy not always pure has delighted itself, not a jot 
or tittle is mentioned. How early, however, such 
play of human wit began and found favor, may be 
seen, among others, in the example of Ambrosius, who 
in his treatise De imstit. Virg., Opera, tom. ii. p. 257, 
finds the maternal lap of Mary described in Ezek. 
xliv. 2, of which he sang: 


“ Fit porta Christi pervia, 
Referta plena gratia, 
Transitque rex et permanet 
Clausa, ut fuit per secula.?? 


%. The designation, “her first-born son,” does 
not necessarily imply that the union of Joseph and 
Mary was blessed with other children. The first- 
born might also be the only child.+ The question, 
therefore, whom we are to understand by the adeAgo: 
of Jesus must be decided independently of this ex- 
pression. 

[Comp. on this difficult question my annotation 
to Laneu’s Matthew, p. 256 ff.; the commentators 
on Matt.i, 25; and also Bueex: Synoptische Er- 
klérung, etc. vol. i. p. 76. Bleek remarks, that 
mpwtéroxos may indeed apply to the only child of a 
mother, but onJy at the time of his birth, or at least 
as long as there is some prospect of other children. 
The Evangelists, however, looking back to the past 
history, could nut well use this term of Jesus, if they 


*|The author, in the second edition, has a long note 
rotesting agav.st a superficial and inconsiderate review in 
udelbach ard Guericke’s Zeitschrift for 1860, p. 502, which 

did him great injustice, and asserting his unqualified belief 
in the full Divinity of our Saviour for which he has long 
borne the xeproach of Christ in Holland.—P, §.] 

t [Bo Jerome on Matt. i. 25, Theophylact in Luke ii. 7 

(apwrdroxos A€yeTat 6 mpHTos TEXOeis, KaY ny Sevrepos éreré- 
x9n), 20/1 all the Roman Catholic commentators, but evident- 
y under the influence of the dogma of the Kerpetual virginity 
of Msty which obtained from the fourth century.—P. §.] » 
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had known that Mary had no other children.~ 
Briss 

10. The first reception which Jesus met with m 
this world, is in many respects of a typical character. 
Comp. John i. 11. Bengel well remarks: “ etiam 
hodie Christo rarus in diversoriis locus.” 

[11. Sr. Bernarp: “ Why did our Lord choose 
a stable ? Evidently that He might reprove the glory 
of the world, and condemn the vanities of this pres 
ent life. His very infant body has its speech, 
Dr. Pusey: “ Christ’s attendants were the rude cattle, 
less rude only than we, the ox and the ass, emblems 
of our untamed rebellious nature, yet owning, more 
than we, ‘their master’s crib.’ Is. i. 8; Ps. xxxii 
9."—P..8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The decree of the earthly emperor, and the over- 
ruling arrangement of the heavenly King.—The 
lowly birth of the Saviour of the world is, 1. swrpris- 
ing, when we consider who He is that comes; 2. in- 
telligible, when we ask why He comes; 8. a cause of 
joy, when we see for whom He comes.—The King 
of Israel, a Roman subject.—“ The king’s heart is in 
the hand of the Lord; He turneth it whithersoever 
He will.”—The stem of Jesse hewn down, yet shoot- 
ing anew, Isa. xi. 1—Bethlehem, the house of bread 
for the soul, John vi. 38.—The journey of Mary and 
Joseph to Jerusalem, a type of the believer’s pil- 
grimage: dark at its beginning, difficult in its prog- 
ress, glorious in its end.—The city of David, the 
least of all the cities of Judah, and the most remark- 
able of all cities on earth.—Mary’s first-born son, the 
only-begotten Son of God, and the First-born among 
many brethren.—Room in the inn for all, except Him. 

The manger of Jesus, 1. the scene of God’s glory, 
2. the sanctuary of Christ’s honor, 3. the foundation- 
stone of a new heaven and a new earth.—The Saviour 
of the world is (2 Cor. ix. 15), 1. a gift of God, 2. an 
unspeakable gift, 8. a gift for which we must give 
Him thanks.—The birth of Jesus, the new birth of 
the human race: 1. Without it, the new birth of 
mankind is impossible; 2. with it, the new birth is 
begun; 8. by it, the new birth is assured.—The 
Christmas festival the festival of the faithfulness of 
God.—The coming of the Son of God in the flesh, a 
manifestation of the infinite wisdom of God: this 
wisdom evidenced in the time (vers. 1 and 2), the 
place (vers. 3 and 5), and the mean circumstances 
(vers. 6 and 7) of His appearing.—The manger, 1. 
what it conceals, 2. what it reveals.—The whole world 
summoned to be enrolled as subjects of this King.— 
“ Behold, I make all things new: ” 1. A new revela- 
tion, 2. a new covenant, 3. a new man, 4.a new 
world.—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, equally mani- 
fested and glorified in the manger of Bethlehem.— 
Christmas, the celebration of, 1. the highest honor, 
and 2. the deepest disgrace, of man.—The manger 
of the Nativity, a school of, 1. deep humility, 2. stead- 
fast faith, 3. ministering love, and 4. joyful hope.— 
The coincidences between the birth of Christ in us 
and the birth of Christ for us: The birth in us is 
1. carefully prepared for, 2. quietly brought to pass, 
3. as much misunderstood by the world, yet, 4. aa 
quickly manifested upon earth, and rejoiced over in 
heaven, as the birth for us. 

Srarke:—The first lesson given us by the new. 
born Christ is, Obey.—Even before we are born, we 
are wanderers in the world.—Jesus has consecrate 
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all the hard places on which we are obliged to lie in 
this world. 

Hevupner :—Earthly kingdoms are obliged to serve 
the heavenly kingdom.—The enrolment of Jesus 
among the children of men, the salvation of millions. 
—Our birth on earth, an entrance into a strange 
country. 

F. W. KrummacuEr :—The threefold birth of the 
Son of God, 1. begotten of the Father before all 
worlds, 2. born of flesh in the world, 3. born of the 
Spirit in us. 

C. Harms :—Christ in us conceived by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, born in poverty and weak- 
ness, exposed to peril of death soon after birth, re- 
mains for years unknown, experiences, on appearing, 
great opposition, is persecuted and oppressed, but 
soon rises again, raises itself into heaven, and in His 
spirit they that cleave to him carry forward and com- 
plete His work. 

KucuiEr :—It is necessary for a due celebration 
of Christmas, that we should recognize the Son of 
God in the new-born child; for, without this recog- 
nition, we should lack, 1. the full reason for, and due 
appreciation of, this celebration ; 2. we should observe 
it without the right spirit; and 3. fail to obtain its 
true blessing. 





Fucus :—The Son of God born in the little towr 
of Bethlehem, a proof, 1. that the Lord certainly 
performs what He promises; 2. that with God nothing 
is impossible; 3. that nothing is too mean or toa 
lowly for God. 

Friorey :—The festival of Christmas, a children’s 
festival: 1. It leads us to a child; 2. it fills the world 
of children with joy; 8. its due celebration demanda 
a childlike spirit. 

AHLFELD :—The birth of the Lord the greutes* 
turning-point of history: 1. The world and the heart 
before the birth of Christ ; 2. the world and the heart 
after the birth'of Christ. 

THoLuck :—The characteristics of Christmas joy 
it is a secret, silent, childlike, modest, elevating joy 

Jaspis :—How the celebration of the first Christ- 
mas still glorifies ‘itself in the heart of believing 
Christians. 

oe Taym :—Christmas joy over the Christmag 
gift. 

[M. Henry :—Christ was born in an inn, to inti- 
mate: 1. That He was homeless in this world; 2, 





that he was a pilgrim on earth, as we ought te be; ~ 
3. that He welcomes all comers, and entertains them, 
but. without money and without price.—P. S8.] 





B. The first Gospel upon Earth. Cu. Il. 8-12. 


And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, [and, xat] keep 
And, lo, the [an] angel of the Lord came upor 


for, behold, 1 bring you good tidings of great 


For unto [to] you is born this day, in the city 


8 
9 ing watch over their flock by night. 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them; and they were sore afraid 
10 And the angel said unto them, Fear not: 
11 joy, which shall be to all [the] people.’ 
12 of David, a Saviour, which [who] 1s Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unte 


you [and this shall be the sign to you, 


TovTo july TO onpecov*|; ye shall find the [a] 


babe wrapped in swaddling-clothes,’ iying* in a* manger. 


[} Vs. 10.—ILavti rG Aag. The omission of the article in the Authorized Version unduly generalizes the sense. 
The people of Israel are here meant, for whom the angelic message was first, though, of course, not exclusively, intended. 


2Vs. 12.-EocTapyavupu.évor, swathed, or wrapped up in swaddling clothes or swathing bands. 


The paraphrastic 


rendering of the English Version from Tyndale to James was perhaps suggested by that of Erasmus: jfasciis involutum. 


See vs. 


i. ard 3 3 
3 Vs. 12.—The usual reading kat before ke(mevov has no sufficient critical authority and was inserted to connect 


the two participles. Cod. Sinait. omits also ke(uevoy and reads simply Bpédos éomapyavwpévov év. barvy. 


4 Vs. 12.—The definite article r7 before sort in the text. 


cancelled by the modern critical editors.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 8. Keeping watch over their flock by 
night, purdccovres pvdAakds.—The expression 
seems to indicate, that they were stationed at various 
posts, and perhaps relieved one another. On the 
authority of Lightfoot, ad Lue. ii. 8, many commen- 
tators have remarked, that the Jews were not accus- 
tomed to drive their cattle to pasture after the first 
half of November, and that we have, in this verse, 
indireet evidence of the worthlessness of the tradition 
which has assigned the 25th of December as the day 
of our Lord’s birth. It is well known that this date 
was chosen on account of the contemporary natalis 
invicti solis, without finding any other support in the 
gospel. On the other hand, however, we might con- 
tend that, from Luke ii. 8 alone, it cannot be deemed 
impossible that the birth of our Lord should have 





rec. is wanting in the best authorities, also in Cod. Sin., and 


occurred in winter. This winter may have been less 
severe than usual. Several travellers (¢ g., Rau- 
wolf, Reisen 1, p. 118) inform us, that in the end of 
December, after the rainy season, the flowers bloom 
and the shepherds lead out their flocks again. Be- 
sides, these shepherds may have formed an exception 
to the general rule, whether from poverty, or as be: 
ing servants. The Lord Himself, in the first night of 
His life on earth, did not rest on roses. It is also 
worthy of note, that the ancient Church, to whom 
the peculiarities of the climate of Palestine were cer- 
tainly known, was never hindered in its practice of 
celebrating the Nativity on the 25th of December by, 
the consideration of Luke ii. 8. May not the diffi. 
culty, then, be more imaginary than real ? 

[Nore on tan Date or ran Nativity or Curist.— 
The fact mentioned by Luke, that the shepherda 
pastured their flock in the field of Bethlehcin, is of 
itself not inconsistent with the traditional date of 
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our Saviour’s birth. Travellers in Palestine differ 
widely in their meteorological accounts, as the seasons 
themselves vary in different years. But Barclay, 
Schwartz and others who give us the result of several 
ycars’ observations in Jerusalem, agree in the state- 
ment that during the rainy season from the end of 
October to March there generally occurs an inter- 
regnum of several weeks’ dry weather between the 
middle of December and the middle of February, 
and that during the month of December the earth is 
clothed with rich verdure, and sowing and ploughing 
goes on at intervals. Schubert says that the period 
about Christmas is often one of the loveliest periods 
of the whole year, and Tobler remarks, that the 
weather about Christmas is favorable to the feeding 
of flocks, and often most beautiful. The saying of 
the Talmudists, that the flocks were taken to the 
fields in March and brought home in November, had 
reference to the pastures in the wilderness far away 
from the cities or villages. Comp. on this whole 
subject S. J. ANprews: Zhe Life of our Lord upon 
_ the Earth, p. 16 ff. 

But while the statement of Luke cannot disprove 
the tradition of the Nativity, it can as little prove it. 
This tradition is itself of late origin and of no critical 
value. The celebration of Christmas was not intro- 
duced in the church till after the middle of the fourth 
century. It originated in Rome, and was probably 
a Christian transformation or regeneration of a series 
of kindred heathen festivals, the Saturnalia, Sigillaria, 
Juvenalia, and Brumalia, which were celebrated in the 
month of December in commemoration of the golden 
age of universal freedom and equality, and in honor 
of the unconquered sun, and which were great holi- 
days, especially for slaves and children. (See my 
Church History, N. Y., vol. ii. p. 895 ff.) In the 
primitive Church there was no agreement as to the 
time of Christ’s birth. Inthe East the 6th of January 
was observed as the day of His baptism and birth. 
In the third century, as Clement of Alexandria re- 
lates, some regarded the twentieth of May, others 
the twentieth of April, as the birth-day of our Saviour. 
Among modern chronologists and biographers of 
Jesus there is still greater difference of opinion, and 
every month, even June and July (when the fields are 
parched from want of rain), have been named as the 
time when the great event took place. Lightfoot 
assigns the Nativity to September, Lardner and New- 
rome to October, Wieseler to February, Paulus to 
March, Greswell and Alford to the 5th of April, just 
after the spring rains, when there is an abundance of 
pasture, Lichtenstein places it in July or December, 
Strong in August, Robinson in autumn, Clinton in 
spring, Andrews between the middle of December, 
749, to the middle of January, 750 A. U. On the 
other hand, Roman Catholic historians and biog- 
raphers of Jesus, as Sepp, Friedlieb, Bucher, Patri- 
tius, also some Protestant writers, defend the popular 
tradition, or the 25th of December. Wordsworth 
gives up the problem, and thinks that the Holy Spirit 
has concealed the knowledge of the year and day of 
Christ’s birth and the duration of His ministry from 
the wise and prudent to teach them humility. 

The precise date of the Nativity can certainly be 
no matter of vital importance, else it would have 
been revealed to us. It is enough for us to know that 
the Saviour was born in the fulness of time, just 
when He was most needed, and when the Jewish and 
Gentile world was fully prepared for this central 
tact and turning point in history. For internal rea- 
sons the 25th of December, when the longest night 


gives way to the returning sun on his triumphan 
march, is eminently suited as the birth-day of Hir 
who appeared in the darkest night of sin and error 
as the true Light of the world. But it may have been 
instinctively selected for this poetic and symbolical 
fitness rather than on historic grounds.—P. S.] 

Vs. 9. And, lo, an angel.—The whole narrative 
is evidently designed to impress us with the sudden 
and unexpected manner of the angelic apparition 
while, at the same time, it is not denied that the sus 
ceptibility of the shepherds for the reception of the 
heavenly message may have been enhanced by their 
waiting for the redemption of Israel, their mutual 
discourse, and their sojourn, in the quiet solemr 
night, beneath the starry heavens. Meanwhile, the 
first preacher of the gospel stands suddenly before 
them.—The glory of the Lord which shone 
round them (Sdfa Kupfuv mepiérauwer 
attouvs), is the 19" W135, already known to them 
from the Old Testament. And it was the sight ot 
this that filled them with fear. 

Vs. 9. And they were sore afraid or feared 
greatly (é€poBHOncav PdBov pméyav).—The 
fear which we so often find mentioned in the sacrec 
narrative, when man comes into immediate contact 
with the supernatural and the holy (comp., e. g., 
Luke v. 8 and xxiv. 5), is not to be wholly attributed 
to the fact, that such contact was unexpected, and 
still less to a conviction of moral impurity before 
God, only. It seems rather, that the old popular be- 
lief, that he who had seen God would die (Judg. xiii. 
22), had by no means disappeared even after the Bab- 
ylonian captivity. This belief might also have been 
strengthened by traditional remembrance of the 
cherubim with the flaming sword at the gate of Eden. 
In any case, this superstitious fear is surely a better 
daunh etwdias before God, than the incredulous scep- 
ticism of modern days concerning any angelic visita- 
tions. 

Vs. 10. To all the people.—Namely to Israel, to 
whom they belonged, as is expressed with the same 
particularity, Luke i. 38; Matt. i. 21. The announce- 
ment of this truth to the shepherds, indirectly inti- 
mates, that other pious Israelites were soon to hear 
from them of the birth of their King, In vs. 17 we 
are told of the first fulfilment of this indirect command. 


Vs. 11. Christ, the Lord.—Not the Christ of the 
Lord, as He is called ch. ii, 26, but the Messiah, who 
equally with the Jehovah of the Old Testament, bears 
the name Kdpios (com. ch. xxiii. 2, and Acts ii. 36). 
The intimation that He was born in the city of David 
would recall Micah v., which, according to Matt. ii. 
5, was in those days universally understood to refer 
to Messiah. 

[Atrorp: “This is the only place where these 
words (Xpiords and Kuptos) come together. In ch. 
xxii. 2, we have Xp. BaoiAéa, and in Acts ii. 36, 
Kupioy xal Xo, And I see no way of understanding 
this Kupios, but as corresponding 1o the Hebrew 
JenovaH.” So also Worpsworts. This reference 
is the more probable, since Luke in vs.9 uses Kupios 
twice of Jehovah. The connection of Christ with 
Lord oceurs also in Col. iii. 24, though in a some- 
what different meaning, r@ Kuple Xpict@ SovaAcvere. 
—P.S. 

Vs. 4 2. And this shall be the sign to you.— 
It happens here, as in the annunciation of the birth 
to Mary (ch. i. 86). A sign was vouchsafed, where 
none was asked,—God seeing that it was indispen 
sably necessary, on account of the extraordinary na 
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ture of the circumstance; while Zachariah, who re- 
quested a sign, was visited with loss of speech, The 
sign now granted, is as wonderful as the occurrence 
just announced, yet one suited to the capacity of the 
3hepherds, and at the same time infallible. The fear, 
as to whether they may approach the new-born King, 
and offer Him their homage, is dispelled by the in- 
timation of His lowly condition, while their carnal 
views of the nature of His kingdom are thereby coun- 
teracted. Unless we suppose that the shepherds 
forthwith made inquiry in all the possible odrva of 
Galilee, whether a child had lately been born therein, 
we must conclude that their own well-known, and 
perhaps not far distant garvy, was the one pointed 
out. If they would naturally have hastened thither 
first, we are not left to suppose, with Olshausen, that. 
they were led-by some secret influence upon their 
minds, Conject res, which give offence to the scep 
tical, are best avcided, when not indispensably neces- 
sary. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, This narrative may be called, The history of 
the first preaching of the gospel upon earth. It be- 
came Him, of whom are all things, and by whom are 
all things, to send such a message by the mouth of 
an angel. The last preaching of the gospel, the glad 
tidings of the last day, “Behold, He cometh again,” 
will also be announced with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and the trump of God. 

2. It will not seem without significance, to any 
who appreciate the symbolic element of the Scrip- 
tures, that the first announcement was made to 
shepherds. Jehovah had Himself borne the name of 
the shepherd of Israel, and the Messiah had been 
announced under this designation by the prophets 
(Ps. xxiii.; Ezek. xxxiv.). David had pastured his 
flocks in this very neighborhood; and since the rich 
and mighty in Jerusalem were looking only for an 
earthly deliverer, it was undoubtedly among these 
humble shepherds that the poor in spirit and the 
mourners would be found, to whom the Lord Himself 
afterwards addressed His own preaching, There is 
something indescribably divine and touching in the 
care of God to satisfy the secret yearnings of indivi- 
duals, at the same time when He is occupying Himself 
with the eternal salvation of millions. Man overlooks 
the masses in the individual, or neglects the individual 
jn the masses; God equally comprehends the interests 
of both in His arrangements. 

8. The glory of the Lord, which shone round the 
shepherds, consisted not alone in the dazzling bright- 
ness of the angel, but was manifested by the fact of 
his appearing, at such a moment, in such a place, to 
such men. An angel announces the birth of Jesus; 
no such announcement distinguishes the birth of 
John; and thus it is made evident from the very 
first, how much the King surpasses the forerunner. 
But for this angelic manifestation, how could the glad 
tidings have been communicated with infallible cer- 
tainty, and who could have been more worthy of so 
august a proclamation than the Word made flesh ? 
Yet the angel appears not in the manger, but visits 
the shepherds in the silent night-watches, in the open 
field; a circumstance which powerfully testifies, that 
the greatness which is to distinguish the Lord’s coming 
is a silent and hidden greatness. He appears to shep> 
herds: God has chosen the mean things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty. He speaks 
too in a manner suited to their comprehension and to 











their need, and impresses on the first preaching ot 
the gospel that character indelebilis of all its after 
announcements: “Great joy.” Surely we can hardly 
fail to perceive here also, somewhat of the moAumo 
kiAos copia Tov cov, spoken of in tpr. iii, 10. 

4, The Redeemer is here called Saviour, not Jesus, 
This name was first to be bestowed upon Him eight 
days later, in the rite of cireumcision——Born unto 
you: the word must have directed the attention of 
the shepherds to the fact, that a supply for the felt 
necessity of each individual soul was now provided. 
The sign granted to them is so peculiarly an exercise 
of their faith, that we might almost imagine we heard 
the new-born Saviour exclaim to those who were the 
first to come unto Him: “Blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in Me.” 

[5. From Dr. Ricnarp Cierxe (abridged): God 
has in every birth His admirable work. But God to 
be a child, @cds éyydorg10s, God in a woman’s womb, 
that is the miraculum miraculorum. The great God 
to be a little babe (uéyas Ocds mucpd» Bpéos, St. Ba- 
sil); the Ancient of days to become an infant (co- 
infantiart, St. Irenzeus); the King of eternity to be 
two or three months old (BaciActs aidvwy to be bi- 
mestris, trimestris), the Almighty Jehovah to be a 
weak man; God immeasurably great, whom heave1 
and earth cannot contain, to be a babe a span long 
He that rules the stars to suck a woman’s nipp. 
(regens sidera—sugens ubera, Augustine) ; the faunde 
of the heavens rocked in a cradle; the swayer of tk 
world swathed in infant bands;—it is Zpyov amoré 
tatov, a Greek father says, a most incredible thing. 
The earth wondered, at Christ’s Nativity, to see a new 
star in heaven; but heaven might rather wonder to 
see a new Sun on earth.—P. §.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The “quiet in the land,” not forgotten of God.— 
The glory of the Lord shining in the fields of Beth 
lehem.—The glory of God,—1. majesty, 2. wisdom, 
8. love, 4. holiness,—seen in the angelic appearance 
at the birth of Jesus.—The angel a model for all 
preachers, the shepherds a pattern for all hearers, of 
the Christmas message.—The gospel, though centuries 
old, an ever new gospel: 1. The hearers, vs. 8; 2. 
the preachers, vs. 9; 8. the key-note, vs. 10; 4. the 
principal contents, vs. 11; 5. the sign, vs. 12.—No 
fear which may not be exchanged for great joy by 
the glad tidings of a Saviour; but also, no great joy 
can truly pervade the heart, unless preceded by 
fear.—The message of Christmas night, a joyful 
message for the poor in spirit.—The Christmas festival, 
a festival for the whole world; 1. this it is designed to 
be; 2. this it can be; 8. this it must be; 4. this it 
will be.—The child in the manger, 1. the Son of Da- 
vid; 2. the Lord of David; 8. the Lord of David be- 
cause He was born His Son.—The shepherds of 
Bethlehem, themselves sheep of the Good Shep- 
herd. 

STaRKE:—With God is no respect of persons.— 
Masus :—The glory of the Lord, of which the proud 
see nothing, shines round about the lowly.—The ser- 
vants and messengers of the Lord must walk in the 
light.—Os1anpER:—The birth of Christ a remedy 
against slavish fear—Divine revelation does not 
supersede our own diligence, investigation, and re 
search, but extends to them a helping hand. 

Hevsner :—Everything here turns upon, 1. Who 
the new-born child is; 2. for whom He is born; 8. and 
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where.—Christmas joys, a foretaste and pledge of the 
joys of heaven. ‘ 

Haruss :—In Christ is joy for all the world ; viz., 
1. the divine message for the lowly; 2. the consola- 
tion for the fearful; 3. the satisfying of the indi- 
vidual yearnings; and 4. the appearance of the Sal- 
vation of the whole world. 

Patmpr:—The three embassies of God: He sends, 
1. His Son to redeem us; 2. His angels to announce 
Him; 3. men to behold Him. 

Horacxer:—The extensive prospect opened to 
our faith at Christ’s birth: 1. How far backward; 2. 
how high upward; 8. how far forward, it teaches 
us to look!—What should a heart filled with the 
devout spirit of Christmas consider? 1. The excel- 
lence of the first Christmas preacher; 2. the humility 
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of the hearers; 8. the importance of the angeli¢ 
Christmas sermon. 

Covarp:—Unto you is born this day a Saviour. 
1. A Saviour is born; 2. a Saviour is born; 3. a 
Saviour is born unto you ; 4, a Saviour is born unte 
you to-day. 

Van OosteRzEE:—The light appearing in /he 
nicht.—The birth of Jesus a light in the darkness. 
1. of ignorance; 2. of sin; 8. of affliction; 4. of 
death. 

Tuomastus :—The birth of the Lord in its relation 
to the history of the world: 1. As the end of the ol¢ 
world; 2. as the beginning of the new. 

Arnpt:—The first Christmas sermon. Nothing 
less is incumbent upon us than, 1. to understand it 
2. to believe it; 8. to obey it. 


C. Heaven and Earth united, in celebrating the Nativity. Cu. I. 13-20. 
(Vss. 15-20. The Gospel for the Day after Christmas.) 


And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will [eddoxéa| 
toward men [peace among men of His good will, 7. ¢., among the elect people of God, 
eipyvn ev dvOpwros eddoxias|.' And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away 
from them into heaven, [and the men]? the shepherds said one to another, Let us now 
go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath made known unto us. And they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in a manger. And when they had seen 7, they made known 
abroad the saying which was told them concerning this child. And all they that heard 
at wondered at those things which were told them by the shepherds. But Mary kept 
all these things, and pondered them in her heart. And the shepherds returned,’ glori-: 
fying and praising God for all the things that they had heard and seen, as it was told 
unto them. 


13 
14 


15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


1 Ys, 14.—Here we meet with one of ths most important differences of reading which materially affects the sense. Dr. 
van Oosterzee follows the Received ‘ext and defends it in the Exegetical Notes. I shall supply here the necessary critical 
information. The text. rec., which reads evdoxia, and puts a comma after cipyvn, is supported by some later uncial MSS., 
E., G., H., K., L., M., P. (but not by B., as was generally stated before Mai’s edition, even by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
ed. 7, and Bleek), also by most of the Greek fathers, as Origen (?), Eusebius, Athanasius, Epiphanius, Greg. Naz., Chry- 
sostom, Cyr. Alex., Const. Apost. (the Gloria in excelsis), and most of the interpreters. The Authorized English Version, 
Luther, and most of the Protestant Versions follow the text. rec. On the other hand, evdoxias (the genitive depending 
on avOpHrots and connected in one sentence with ém yas eipyvy) is the reading of the oldest and weightiest uncial MSS., 
Cod. Sinait. (as edited by Tischendorf), Cod. Alex. or A., Cod. Vatic. or B. (as edited both by Angelo Mai, who derives 
evdokias a prima manu, and by Buttmann), Cod. Beze or D. (Cod. CO. or Ephreemi Syri has a lacuna in ch. ii. 6-41, and can 
be quoted on neither side), the Itala and Vulgata (hominibus bone voluntatis, to which Wiclif and all the Roman Catholic 
Versions conform), Irenzeus, the Latin fathers, as Ambrose, Hieronymus, Augustine, and it was approved by Beza, Bengel 
(though not in his Gnomon), Mill, R. Simon, Hammond, and adopted in the text by Lachmann, ‘Tischendorf (ed. 7), Tre- 
gelles (Alford is doubtful); among modern commentators by Olshausen, Meyer Grho translates: unter Menschen, welche 
wohlgefallen), and Ewald (unter Menschen von Huld). The internal evidence also is rather in favor of evdoxias. For it is 
easier to suppose that a transcriber changed the genitive into the nominative, to make it correspond with ddga and cipijvn, 
than that he changed the nominative into the unusual phrase ay@pw7or evdoxias. Tischendorf says in loc. (ed. 7 critica 
major): ‘ Incredibile est ebdoxias a correctore profectum esse, evdoKia vero facile se offercbat. Preterea lectio a nobis 
recepla ab ipso sensu imprimis commendatur ; aplissime enim hymnus iste duobus membris absolvitur, yuorum alterum verbis 
ddéa usque Pee, alterum verbis kai éwi usque evdonias continetur.”? But I shall have more to say on the interpreta- 
tion of the passage in the Exegetical Notes below. 

2 Vs. 15.—The reading kai of dv@pwot before ot mouseves is supported by A., D., E., etc., adopted by Tischen- 
dorf, and Alford, also by de Wette, Meyer, and van Oosterzee (who defends it as forming a beautiful antithesis to dyyeAot) ; 
but it is omitted by Codd. Sin. and Vat., the Latin Vulgate, Eusebius, Augustine, etc., and is included in Deke sis by 
Lachmann and l'regelles. 

3 Vs. 20.—Ya€oTpewWay is the proper reading, sustained by Cod. Sin., etc., and adopted in the modern critical edi-« 
tions against éméorpeway of the Elgevir text.—P. 8.] 


the Old Testament saints, as well as angels, is a con- 
jecture unsupported by the text. 
Vs. 14. Glory to God in the highest.—Tha 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 13. A multitude of the heavenly host, 
b72wM N2¥,--A usual appellation of the angels, 
who are represented as the body-guard of the Lord. 
Comp. 1 Kings xxii. 19; Dan. vii. 10; 2 Chr. xviii. 
18; Ps. cili. 21; Matt. xxvi. 53; Apoc. xix. 14, To 
tnclude among the multitude spoken of, the spirits of 


song of the angels may be divided into three parts, 
the last of which contains the fundamental idea, 
which evokes the praise of the two preceding 
strophes. God’s good-will toward men: this is the 
matter, the text, the motive of their song, The read. 
ing, év av@pdmois evdorias, followed by the Vulgate 


CHAP, II. 13-20. 





and received by Lachmann, is indeed supported by 
considerable weight of external testimony, but pre- 
sents the internal difficulty of introducing a weak 
repetition in this short doxology: 
av8p, being merely equivalents. This difficulty can 
only be obviated by understanding eipfyn in its lit- 
eral sense of peace, altering the punctuation, and 
reading as the first member of the sentence, défa ev 
thicros OcG Kal em) ys, and as the second, ciphyn 
év avOpdmois evdoxlas. Yet even then, this last ex- 
pression, in the sense of men who are the objects of 
the divine good-will, or of those who are themselves 
men of good-will (homines bone voluntatis), is harsh 
and unexampled in New Testament phraseology. It 
is far more suitable to consider the divine evSoxla év 
av6p., so gloriously manifested in sending His Son, 
as the theme of the song. It is because of this good- 
will that he receives dt év tWiorors in heaven, 
Matt. xxi. 9; and ém) yijs ciphyn, % ¢, praise and 
honor. The parallelism of the members requires 
this explanation, and a comparison with Luke xix. 
88 favors it. The connection of ideas, then, stands 
thus: the good-will of God towards man is the sub- 
ject of His glorification, both in heaven and earth. 
The usual explanation of peace as the cessation of a 
state of enmity through the birth of Messiah, the 
Prince of Peace, Isa. ix. 5, must in this case be given 
up. The cipyv7 appears in this song, not as a 
benefit vouchsafed to man, but as an homage offered 
to God. 

Good-will.—The word expresses not only that 
God shows unmerited favor to men, but that they 
are also objects of complacency to Him. The same 
fact is expressed by Christ, Matt. iii, 17; xii. 18; 
xvii. 5. The solution of the mystery, how a holy 
God can feel complacency towards sinful man, lies in 
the fact, that He does not look at him as he is m 
himself, but as he is in Christ, who is the Head of a 
renewed and glorified humanity. 

[I beg leave to differ from the esteemed author 
in the interpretation of the Gloria in excelsis, especial- 
ly for the reason that cipjyvn never means praise 
or honor, but always peace, and is so uniformly trans- 
lated in the English Version in the 80 or more pas- 
sages where it occurs in the N. T. (except Acts ix. 
81, where it is rendered rest, and Acts xxiv. 2, where 
it is translated gudetness). See BrupEr’s Greek Con- 
cordance. If we retain the reading edd5oxla, I prefer, 
as coming nearest the interpretation of Dr. v. Ooster- 
zee, that of Bengel: “Gloria in excelsissimis Deo (sit), 
et im terra pax (sit)! cur? quoniam in hominibus 
beneplacitum (esv).” In other words, God is praised in 
heaven, and peace is proclaimed on earth, because 
He has shown His good-will to men by sending the 
Messiah, who is the Prince of peace (Isa. ix. 5) and 
has reconciled heaven and earth, God and man. Or, 
according to the more usual and natural interpreta- 
tion, the third clause is taken as an amplification 
simply of the second, forming a Hebrew parallelism. 
Hence the absence of kat after efpnyn. This will un- 
doubtedly remain the meaning of the Gloria in ex- 
celsis for the common reader of the authorized Prot- 
estant Versions of the Bible which read cidoxia in 
‘he nominative.—But as I have shown above in the 
Critical Notes, the weight of external testimony is 
strongly in favor of the reading «vdoxtas, in the 
genitive, so that the angelic hymn consists of two, 
not of three, clauses: Adta év tWicros Oc@—xal em) 
iis eixqun ev avOpdmois evdorlas,—the last three words 
qualifying and explaining ém) yis. There is a three- 


fold correspondence: (1) between ddta and cipjyn; 


em ys and éy 
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(2) between éy iiiorois or év odpavois and én) vis 
and (3) between @eg and ev avOpémors edSoxlas. (Cp. 
Meyer and Bleek.) The sense is: Glory be to God 
among the angels in heaven for sending the Messials 
—and peace or salvation on earth among men of 
His good pleasure (wnter Menschen des gittlicher 
Wohlgefallens), i. e., among God’s chosen people ia 
whom He is well pleased. Ev’doxia (1°¥') is, in any 
case, not the good-will of men toward God or toward 
each other (as the Vulgate and the Roman Catholic 
Versions have it: hominibus bone voluntatis, Rheims 
Version: men of good-will), so as to limit the peace 
to those men who are disposed to accept the Messiah 
and to be saved; but it means here (as in all other 
cases but one) the good-will or the gracious 
pleasure of God toward men, by which He reconciles 
the world to Himself in Christ (2 Cor. v.19). Comp. 
Matt. xi. 26 (oftws eyévero eddoxia Zuxpocbey cov); 
Luke x. 21; Eph. i. 5 (xara thy ebdoxlay tod Oedr- 
hatos abrov); Eph. i. 9; Phil. ii. 18 (6 @cds ... 
évepyav .. . bwep Tis eddoxlas); 2 Thess. i.11. In 
the same sense the verb is used Matt. iii, 17: “This 
is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased, ev & 
evddxnoa); xvii. 56. For the unusual genitive we 
may compare the analogous phrases: oxevos éxAoyiis, 
Acts ix. 15, and 6 vibs tis ayanis abrod, Col. i. 18. 

I will only add that this angelic song is the keynote 
of the famous Gloria in excelsis, which was used as a 
morning hymn in the Greek Church as early as the 
second or third ceritury, and thence passed into the 
Latin, Anglican, and other Churches, as a truly cath- 
olic, classical, and undying form of devotion, sound- 
ing from age to age and generation to generation. 
Sacred poetry was born with religion, and the poetry 
of the Church is the echo and response te the poetry 
and music of angels in heaven. But the worship 
of the Church triumphant in heaven, like this song 
of the angels, will consist only of praise and thanks- 
giving, without any petitions and supplications, since 
all wants will then be supplied and all sin and misery 
swallowed up in perfect holiness and blessedness. 
Thus the glorious end of Christian poetry and wor- 
ship is here anticipated in its beginning and first 
manifestation.—P. S.] 

Vs..15. Let us now go.—Not the language of 
doubt, which can scarcely believe, but of obedience 
desiring to receive, as soon as possible, assurance 
and strength, in the way of God’s appointing. 


Vs. 16. And found Mary and Joseph, and 
the babe.—Here, as usual in the history of the Na- 
tivity, the name of Mary comes before that of her 
husband. Natural as it was that they should not 
find the child without His parents, yet this meeting 
was specially adapted to give most light to the shep- 
herds concerning the mysterious occurrence. The 
Evangelist leaves it to our imagination to conceive 
the joy with which this sight would fill the hearts of 
the simple shepherds, and what strength the faith of 
Mary and Joseph must have drawn from their unex- 
pected and wonderful visit. 


Vs. 17. They made known abroad the say- 
ing that was told them, é:eyvdépicav.—tThe 
5:4 obliges us to believe that they spoke to others 
besides Joseph and Mary concerning the appearing 
of the angels. Probably by daybreak there might 
have been many persons in the neighborhood of the 
gatvn. Though the influence of the shepherds wag 
too little for their words to find much ech beyond 
their immediate circle ; yet they were the first evan 
gelists pro modulo swo among men. 
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Vs. 18. And all that heard it wondered.— 
{t is a matter of rejoicing, that the good news left no 
one who heard it entirely unmoved. The contrast, 
however, between these first hearers (ver. 18) and 
Mary (ver. 19), forces upon us the conclusion, that 
their wonder was less deep and less salutary than 
her silent pondering. 

Vs. 19. But Mary.—Mary appears here, as 
well as in ch. i. 29, and ii, 51, richly adorned with 
that incorruptible ornament which an apostle de- 
scribes (1 Pet. iii. 4) as the highest adorning of wo- 
man. Heart, mind, and memory are here all com- 
bined in the service of faith. 

Vs. 20. And the shepherds returned.— 
A beautiful example of their pious fidelity in their 
vocation. Their extraordinary experience does not 
withdraw them from their daily and ordinary duties, 
but enables them to perform them with increased 
gladness of heart. They probably fell asleep, before 
the beginning of our Lord’s public ministry, with 
the recollection of this night in their hearts, and a 
frame of mind like that of the aged Simeon. Their 
names, unknown on earth, are written in heaven, 
and their experience 1s the best example of the first 
beatitude. Matt. v. 8. Undoubtedly, their early 
and simple testimony to the new-born Saviour was 
not entirely without fruit; though they might soon 
have been convinced that such a messsage, brought 
to them from heaven, was not calculated for the ears 
of every one, nor intended to be proclaimed upon the 
house-tops. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Granting, as is reasonable to supp»se, that the 
announcement of the first angel produced a heaven- 
ly and extraordinary frame of mind in the shepherds, 
yet the fact of the angels’ song loses none of its his- 
toric reality from this admission. The first message 
of salvation made them capable of entering into the 
rejoicings of the heavenly world on this unparallel- 
ed occasion. Itis easier to believe that the words kara 
fnrdév were imprinted on their memory, than that 
they could possibly forget them. Happily, however, 
there is now no need of mentioning or refuting the 
rationalistic explanations of this occurrence, as they 
have already died a natural death. The arbitrary 
assumption, that the history of the song of angels 
must have immediately resounded through the whole 
land, could alone have emboldened any one to find, 
with Meyer, “in the subsequently prevailing igno- 
rance and non-recognition of Jesus as the Messiah,” 
a real difficulty against the objective truth of this 
whole occurrence. 

2. Although St. Luke’s declaration (ch. i. 3), that 
he had *‘ perfect understanding of all things from the 
very first,” must be applied to every part of the his- 
tory of the Nativity; yet the historic credibility of 
the angels’ song is best demonstrated when it is con- 
sidered in connection with the personal dignity of 
the Redeemer. A just estimate of the whole is the 
best preparation for appreciating isolated facts, in 
the history of our Lord’s manifestation in the flesh. 
The divine decorum manifested in the early history 
will be evident to those only, who honor and under- 
stand the great facts of Christ’s public life. The super- 
natural occurrences with which the history opens, can 
efer.j those alone who forget the exalted nature of 
its progress, and the miraculous splendor of its con- 
clusio.. (For remarks on the Gloria in excelsis, see 





the Dissert. theol. de hymno angelico by Z. B. Mux 
TENDAM, Amsterdam, 1849.) 

8. He who acknowledges in Jesus of Nazareth 
the Christ, the Lord, the Son of the living God, wil 
find no difficulty in the miracles attending His en 
trance into the world. Four things are here espe 
cially in unison with the rank of the King, and the 
spiritual nature of His kingdom :—Angels celebrate 
the birth of Jesus ; angels celebrate the birth of Je 
sus on earth ; angels celebrate the birth of Jesus in 
the quiet night ; angels celebrate the birth of Jesus 
in the presence of poor shepherds. The first denotes 
the exalted dignity of His person; the second, the 
purpose of His coming (Col. i. 20); the third, the 
hidden nature of His glory to the eye of sense; the 
fourth, the subjects to be admitted into His kingdom. 
There is something so unspeakably great and glori 
ous in this union of earthly obscurity with heavenly 
splendor, of angels with shepherds, of the form of a 
servant with the majesty of a king, that the well- 
known saying, “ce n'est pas ainsi gw on invente,” 
can never be better applied than to the whole narra- 
tive. 

[ Rousseau, in the famous Confession of the Sa- 
voyard Vicar in his Hmile, says against the theory of 
poetic fiction that the poet (of the gospel history) 
would be greater than the hero; and Theodore Par- 
ker, though himself addicted to this false system, in- 
consistently, yet truly and forcibly remarks, that ‘ it 
takes a Jesus to forge a Jesus.” This is a strong 
argument against the mythical hypothesis of Strauss, 
and the legendary hypothesis of Renan. By denying 
the miracle of the historical Jesus of the gospel, they 
leave us the greater miracle of the Jesus of fiction.— 
Pas. 

It will conduce to our due estimation of the 
work of redemption, to consider the point of view 
from which the angels contemplate it. These holy 
spirits, who desire to look into the depths of these 
mysteries (1 Pet. i. 12), who admire the manifold 
wisdom of God in His dealings with His chureh 
(Eph. iii. 10), and rejoice even over one sinner that 
repenteth (Luke xv. 10), held but one such festival 
as that they celebrated in the night of the Nativity. 
It is no marvel, since by the birth of Jesus sinners 
are not only reconciled with God and with each 
other, but things in heaven and on earth are also 
gathered together in one (Eph. i. 10). To the ques- 
tion, why the Logos should receive fallen men, and 
not fallen angels, they know but one answer: 
evdoxia ! 

5. The excellent way in which the wonders of 
the holy night have been glorified by art, deserves 
special admiration. We need but call to mind the 
church hymn of Céx1us Sepuxrus (about a. D. 405) ; 
A solis ortus cardine ; the Quid est quod arctum cur- 
culum of Prupentivs; the Jesu redemtor omnium 
of an unknown author; the Agnoscet omne seculum 
of Forrunatus, not to refer to later ones. Among 
painters, Joun ANGELICUS DA FinsoLe has admirably 
represented the Annunciation ; CorREGGIO the sugges- 
tive image of the night of the Nativity; RapHarL 
the ideal conception of the Madonna with the holy 
child. In the representation of the entire holy fami 
ly the Italian school is distinguished above all others 
[Roman Catholic art glorifies too much the Madonna 
in the Divine Child and reflects the doctrinal error of 
Mariolatry ; Protestant art glorifies the Divine Son 
above His earthly mother and every other creaturs, 
The perfection of art will be the perfection of worship, 
whose only proper object is the triuuie God.—P. S.7 


CHAP. if. 13-20. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The salvation of sinners, the joy of angels — 
God’s good-will towards men, the matter of His glori- 
fication in heaven and earth.—What does the angels’ 
song announce to men? 1. Bethlehem’s miracle; 
2. Jesus’ greatness; 3. the Father’s honor; 4. the 
Christian’s calling ; 5. heaven’s likeness.—The praise 
of the sons of God in the first hour of creation (Job 
Xxxvili. 7), and in the first hour of redemption.— 
The hymns of heaven, contrasted with the silence of 
earth.—The angel, the best instructor in true Christ- 
mas rejoicing.—The song of the seraphim of the Old 
(isa. vi. 1 ff.), and the song of the angels of the New 
Covenant.—Every Christmas carol a distant echo of 
the angels’ song.—The song of the angels on earth, 

_and the song of the redeemed in heaven (Rev. v. 9). 
—Angels came into the fields, but not to the man- 
ger.—Angels return to heaven, their Lord remains 
on eartl —The light which disappeared from the 
shepher: s, contrasted with the light which continued 
to shine before them.—The journey to the manger: 
What mist be, 1. left behind, 2. taken, and 3. ex- 
pected on this journey.—The earnest inquiry after 
the incarnate Redeemer.—Through faith to vision; 
through vision to higher faith—The first. act of 
worship before the child in the manger.—The first 
messengers of the gospel (vs. 17).—The birth of 
Christ in us: 1. Its commencement, by wondering 
(vs. 18); 2. its progress, by pondering (vs. 19) ; 
8. its end, thankful glorifying of God (vs. 20).—The 
testifying faith of the shepherds contrasted with the 
silent faith of Mary.—The first communion of saints 
around the manger of the Lord, a communion of 
faith, of love, and of hope.—Mary’s faith tried, 
strengthened, and crowned on the night of the Na- 
tivity.—Contemplative faith at the munger of the 
Lord.—The first pilgrims to the stable of Bethle- 
hem: 1. Their pilgrim mind; 2. their pilgrim staff; 
8. their pilgrim hope; 4. their pilgrim joy; 5. their 
pilgrim thanksgiving.—The glad tidings of salvation, 
1. demand, 2. deserve, and 3. reward, the strictest 
investigation.—Not one indifferent witness of the 
new-born Saviour.—The Sabbath hours of the Chris- 
tian life, a preparation for renewed God-glorifying ac- 
tivity.—To glorify God in our daily work, the best 
thankoffering for the sight of His grace in Christ. 

Srarke:—WNova Bibl. Tub.: Jesus honored in 
heaven, however much He was despised on earth.— 
Masvs :—In Christ heaven and earth, God, men and 
angels, are reconciled.—bzb/. Wurt.:—As soon as 
we hear of Christ, we should run to find him.—We 
should excite one another to exercises of piety.—We 
must seek Christ, not according to our own notions, 
wit, or reason, but according to the word of God.— 
Nova Bibl. Tub.:—They who wonder at the myste- 





ries of God, though they believe not yet, are not far 
from faith.—Be not a forgetful hearer, but a doer cf 
the word.—LurueEr :—It is praiseworthy to imitate 
the angelic virtues (vers. 13-20). 

Arnpt:—1: celebration of Christmas, after the 
pattwn of the shepherds: 1. Their going; 2. thei 
seeing; 3. their spreading abroad the saying; 4 
their return to their avocations. 

Hevpner :—A childlike disposition is not disturb 
ed by the meanness of outward appearances.—Ver. 
19; St. Luke ere gives us a hint of one of his sources 
of information.—What effects should the announce: 
ment of the birth of Jesus produce in us? 1. Desires 
after Jesus, a longing to know Him by our own expe- 
rience ; 2. zeal in testifying for Jesus, for the encour- 
agement of others ; 8. renewed activity in duty, and 
constant glorifying of God by a holy walk and con- 
versation. 

Kirren :—The festival of the Nativity, a festival 
for both heaven and earth: 1. For heaven; for it 
was, (@) prepared in heaven, (6) suited for heaven, (c) 
celebrated in heaven. 2. For earth; for it is the fes- 
tival which commemorates, (a) our illumination, (6) — 
our elevation to the rank of God’s children, (c) our 
transformation into heirs of glory. 

Fiorzy :—Our heart, the birth place of the Lord: 
1. Hidden from the world; 2. favored by the Lord. 
38. blessed within, 

HERBERGER :—Christmas day, 1. a day of miracle: 
2. a day of honor; 3. a day of grace. 

Horer :—In Christ we receive, 1. the love of hea 
ven; 2. the light of heaven; 3. the peace of heaven 

ABLFELD :—The shepherds as patterns for imita 
tion: 1. They seek the child in the stable and the 
manger; 2. they spread the gospel message every, 
where; 38. they praise God with thankful joy. 

Hartezss :—The faith of the shepherds, true faith 
1. Its foundation—(a) God’s word, (6) God’s deed 
2. its properties—(a) emotion of heart, (6) activity 
of life; 3. its aim—(a) the spreading of the kingdow 
of God upon earth, (0) the glory of God. 

Branpt :—Joy in the Saviour is, 1. the greatest 
2. the noblest, 3. the most active joy. 

KravsHoip :—A true Christmas blessing consists 
in our becoming, 1. more desirous of salvation, 2. 
firmer in faith, 3. more abundant in testimony, 4. 
more joyful in praise. 

Fucus:—The Christian’s celebration of “hrist- 
mas: 1, His visit to his Saviour (vss. 15, 16); 2. 
his sojourn with his Saviour (vss. 18, 19), 3. his re- 
turn from his Saviour (vss. 1/7, 20). 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
This truly Christian motto of Pres. Lincoln, in his sec- 
ond inaugural address, spoken in the midst of a fearful 
civil war, March 4, 1865, sounds almost like an earthly 
echo of the heavenly anthem, and certainly proves ita 
power and influence in the history of the world.—P. 8.] 
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THIRD SECTION. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GROWTH. 


Cuaptrr II. 21-52. 


—oe— 


A. The Eighth Day ; or, Submission to the Law, Vs. 21. 
(The Gospel for New Year’s Day.) 


21 


And when eight days were accomplished for the circumcising of the child [for cir 


cumcising Him],? his name was called JESUS, which was so named of [by] the angei 


before he was conceived in the womb. 


{! Vs. 21.—The Received Text reads 7d matdiov, the child, to mark the chief person; but this word is unnecessa 


‘m the connection and not sustained by the best authorities and critical editions which read abréyv. So also Cod. 


Sinull 


The second xai before éxA7n is simply redundant, and hence properly omitted in the E. V.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Vs. 21, The circumcising.—See the Exegetical 
Notes on ch. i. 59. 

[Atrorp :—“ The Lord was made like unto His 
brethren (Hebr. ii. 17; iv. 15) in all weakness and 
bodily infirmity, from which legal uncleannesses arose. 
The body which He took on Him, though not a body 
of sin, was mortal, subject to the consequence of sin, 
—in the likeness of sinful flesh; but incorruptible 
by the indwelling of the Godhead (1 Pet. iii. 18). In 
the fulfilment therefore of His great work of redemp- 
tion He became subject to legal rites and ‘purifica- 
tions—not that they were absolutely necessary for 
Him, but were included in those things which were 
mpérovra for Him in His humiliation and ‘making 
perfect’: and in His lifting up of that human nature, 
Jor which all these things were absolutely necessary 
(Gen. xvii. 14), into the Godhead.” —BrncGEL remarks 
on mpd Tod, antequam: “ Exquisite hic denotatur 
beneplacitum Patris in Christo, atque innuitur simul, 
nunc infantem circumeisione por se non eguisse. 
Conf. Gal. 1. 15.”—P. 8.] 

Jesus, *Inoois.—Hebr. 212107, or contract- 
ed, D409 ,—Jehovah auailium. It appears from Col. 
iv. 11, and Matt. xxvii. 16, 17, where the correct 
reading is Jesus Barabbas, that the name was not an 
usual one at this time. For mystical derivations of 
the name see Wolf and others. 

Which (name) was so named (or: the name 
given by the angel).—The naming of our Lord 
was not less an act of faith in obedience to the di- 
vine command, than the naming of the Baptist (ch. 
i, 63). In this instance, the direction was not given 
to Joseph alone (Matt. i. 21), but also to Mary (Luke 
i. 31). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is remarkable that Luke relates the circum- 
cision of the Baptist in a far more detailed and cir- 
cumstantial manner than that of the Messiah. This 
is surely no proof that the two narratives were de- 
rived from eutirely different sources (Schleiermacher) ; 
while this very brevity and simplicity offer a fresh to- 
ken of the truth of the history. A mere inventor 
would never have omitted enhancing the occurrences 
of the eighth and fortieth days, by appearances of 
angels. The detailed account of the circumcision of 








John, contrasted with the brevity with which that of 
Jesus is narrated, is the more striking, when we con. 
sider that the first stands entirely upon Old Testa. 
ment ground; while the Mosaic law, and the rite of 
circumcision itself, were about to be done away with 
by the second (Lange.) 

2. In a certain point of view, circumcision had 
not the same meaning for the child Jesus, as it bore 
for every other son of Abraham. The spotless puri- 
ty of His body needed no symbol of the putting off 
of the sinful-Adam ; and even without wepitoun, He 
would doubtless, in the eye of Heaver, have been 
sanctified and hallowed in a peculiar sense of the 
word. But the King of the Jews could not, and 
would not, omit the token that He belonged, accord- 
ing to the flesh, to that elect people; and when the 
Son of God appeared in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
He chose also to receive the emblem of purification 
from sin, that He might be in all things like unto 
His brethren, sin only excepted. The principle, 
afterward so prominently laid down by our Lord at 
His baptism, also applies in this instance, Matt. iii 
15. It shows a deep insight into the nature and 
reality of His incarnation, that the mother of our 
Lord never thinks of withdrawing either Him or her- 
self from the duties of the eighth or of the fortieth 
day. i 

8. He who was éx -yuvainbs yevduevos, came also 
at the appointed time id vduov by circumcision. 
His reception of this rite is an incident in the his- 
tory of the self-humiliation of Him who, being orig- 
inally in the form (uoppH) of God, took upon Him 
the form of a servant. By it He became symboli- 
cally bound to perform that will of the Father, for 
whose fulfilment He had come into the world. Ols- 
hausen well remarks, that “‘the harmony of the divine 
plan of salvation required His submission to even 
this form of human development, according to which 
He was received as a member of the theocracy of the 
Old Testament, by means of the same sacred treat- 
ment which brought all His brethren within the 
bonds of the covenant, in order that He might, after 
attaining to the perfectly developed consciousness of 
His higher existence, elevate to the higher degrees 
of His own life, that community to which He was 
united by so many various ties.” 

4, Now that Christ is circunicased, the law is in 
this respect also both fulfilled and repealed. Bap: 
tism takes the place of circumcision (Col. ii. 10-12), 
as the form of admission into the new covenant ; and 


CHAP. II. 22-40, — 44 
i 
Paul rightly opposes the judaizing zeal for the re-in- | earthly destination also, is appointed by God before 
troduction of circumcision, as a virtual denial of | our birth. 

Christian principle. : Srarke :—Christ was esteemed unclean, accord 
5, The most important fact of the eighth day, is,|ing to the law, that, by His satisfaction, He migk: 
after all, the naming of the Saviour. What name | take away our uncleanness. 
was ever given which promised more, and which less Patmer :—The name of Jesus in the mouth of 
disappointed the expectations excited, than this? | His believing people who are in the world: 1. All 
Comp. Acts iv. 12, that we believe and confess in the world is summed 
up in this one name; 2. what we do for the world, 
we do in the name of Jesus; 8. what we shall take 
HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. out of the world is this name alone; (or, more 
shortly, the name of Jesus, with respect to the faith, 
Jesus made under the law, that He might redeem | the works, and the hope of the Christian). 
as from the law.—Jesus both humbled and ex- RaurenserG :—The name of Jesus, our light in 
alted, on the eighth day.—The circumcision of the| the darkness of the New Year’s morning: 1. The 
flesh, and the circumcision of the heart, Rom. ii. | light of grace for the darkness of our conscience ; 2. 
28, 29.—Circumcision and baptism.—The first fruits | the light of power for the darkness of our life.—This 
of the blood of Christ, a sacrifice of obedience.— | name on New Year’s day, 1. throws the right light 
The name Jesus is, 1. a name given by God; 2. a/on our reminiscences; 2. gives the right weight to 
tame whereby we must be saved; 3. the only name | our resolutions; 3. and provides the anchor of true 
under heaven given for this purpose.—The solemn | confidence for our hopes. 
manner in which circumcision was instituted (Gen. SpriTzLER :—We must begin with Jesus Christ, 
xvii.), contrasted with the silent and almost imper-|the true ‘ beginning.”—Through Him we have, 1. 
ceptible manner in which it disappeared, Heb. viii. | new life; 2. new hopes; 3. new righteousness; 4. 
18.—The harmony between the name and work of | new peace. 
Jesus.—The name Jesus: 1. The dignity with which V. Grertacn :—The New Year, a year of sal- 
the Lord is invested; 2. the work which He per- | vation. 
forms; 3. the homage He receives, as bearing this Stier :—The right way of beginning the New 
pame.—Joseph and Mary, patterns of the unques-| Year: 1. Not in our own name; 2. not only in the 
tioning obedience of faith.—The name of Jesus, and | name of God alone, but in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
our name.—New Year’s day, the Lord’sname-day: 1. Hevsner :—The Christian resolution to lead a 
The knowledge of the name of Jesus, the best New | new life in the New Year: 1. What this resolution 
Year’s blessing; 2. the faithful confession of this | requires—circumcision of the heart and fulfilment of 





name, the chief New Year’s duty.—The New Year| duties; 2. what gives it strength—the name of 
considered in the light of the name of Jesus, the; Jesus; 3. what promises its accomplishment—the 
name of Jesus in the light of the New Year.—Our | protection of Providence (vs. 21). 


B. The Fortieth Day ; or, the Redemption from the Temple Service. Cu. I. 22-40, 


22 And when the days of her [their]' purification, according to the law of Moses, were 
accomplished [completed], they brought Him to Jerusalem, to present Him to the Lord; 
23 (As it is written in the law of the Lord [Bx. xiii. 2], Every male that openeth the womb 
24 shall be called holy to the Lord); And to offer a sacrifice, according to that which ig 
said in the law of the Lord [Lev. xii. 8], A pair of turtle-doves, or two young pigeons. 


25 And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was Simeon; and the 
same man was just and devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel: and the Holy 

26 Ghost was upon him. And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he 
should not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ [the Christ of the Lord]. 

27 And he came by the Spirit unto the temple: and when the parents brought in the child 

28 Jesus, to do for Him after the custom of the law, Then took he [he took] Him up in his 
arms, and blessed God, and said, 


29 Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to [hy word: __ 

30, 31 For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, Which Thou hast prepared before the face 
of all people [all the nations, ravrwy tov Aadv] ; 

"2 A light to lighten [for a revelation to, is doxéAvpw] the Gentiles, and the glory 


of Thy people Israel. 


33 And Joseph [His father, 6 zaryp avrod] and His mother’ marvelled at those things 
34 which were spoken of Him. And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary His mother, 


Behold, this chzld [otros] is set [appointed] for the fall and rising again of many in 
Israel: and for a sign whch shall be spoken against ; 


THE GOSPEL AvVUORDING LTO uUKK. 
ee naan ee en ea aa See 


(Yea, [And] a sword shall pierce through thy [thine] own soul also), 
That the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. 


t4 





35 


And there was one Anna, a prophetess, the [a] daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Aser [Asher]: she was of a great age [of great age], and had lived with an [a] hus- 
band seven years from her virginity; And she was a widow of about [till]® fourscore 
and four years, which [who] departed not from the temple, but served God [serving] 
with fastings and prayers night and day. And she,* coming in that instant [at that 
very hour, airy 7H &pa], gave thanks likewise unto the Lord [God],° and spake of Him 
to all them that looked for redemption in ® Jerusalem. 

And when they had performed all things according to the law of the Lord, they 
returned into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth. 

And the child grew, and waxed strong’ in spirit, [being] filled with wisdom; and 
the grace of God was upon him. 


36 
37 


38 


39 
40 


[! Vs. 22.—Av7@y is better authenticated (also by Cod. Sinait.) than avrod, and still better than avrjs, and refers to 
Mary and Joseph (not the child, nor the Jews), comp. the following avyyayoy avrév. In this instance the translators of 
King James followed the Complutensian reading avr%s, which is almost without authority and a manifest correction from 
the misapprehension of a transcriber who thought that adrod or avrHy would imply the impurity of Christ. Wiclif and the 
Genevan ‘Bible have Maries purification, the Rheims Test. her purification, but T'yndale and Cranmer correctly their puri- 


fication. 


? Vs. 33.—The original reading, which is sustained by Codd. Sinait., B., D., L., Origen, Vulgate (pater ejus et mater), 


ete., was no doubt: 6 mathp 


avTod kat » wyATHp (Cod. Sinait. adds a second avrov), and is adopted in the text of 


Tischendorf, Alford, and Tregelles (not of Lachmann). The substitution of "lwo tor raryp avrod is easily explained 
from prejudice. The word is, of course, not to be taken in the physical, but in the legal and popular sense. 

3-Vs. 37.—The usual reading is #s, which is very usual in connection with numbers; but Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Alford, and Tregelles read éws, till, according to Codd. Sinait., B., L., Vulgate (usque ad), etc. 

4 Vs. 38.—AU77 is wanting in the best authorities and modern critical editions, and could easily be inserted from ys. 


37. 


5 Vs. 38.—T 6 @e@ is the true reading (sustained also by Cod. Sinait.), and now generally adopted instead of the lect. 


rec. T@ Kupiw. 


6 Vs. 38.—Ev is wanting in Codd. Sinait., Vat., ete., and dropped by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles. 
it in brackets.- In this case ‘IepovoaAnu must be taken as the genitive; for the redemption of Israel. 


the év, and explains its omission from vs. 25. 


Alford puts 
But Meyer defends 


7 Vs. 40.—I vev¥ fare seems to have been inserted from ch. i. 80, and is excluded from the text by Lachmann, Tisch- 


endorf, Alford, Tregelles, on the best ancient authorities. 
in his German Version.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vs. 22. Their (not her) purification.—The 
anw of Moses declared, that the mother was unclean 
seven days after the birth of a son (fourteen days 
after the birth of a daughter), and must remain sepa- 
rate for thirty-three days from this period. These 
forty days are together denoted the days of the 
kaOapiouds. If several persons are spoken of (a0- 
Tv, their), we must not refer it to the Jews in 
general, nor to the mother and the child (for the Mo- 
saic precept, Ley. xii. 4-6, had regard only to the 
mother, not the child), but to the mother and the 
father. Joseph was not obliged to be present in the 
temple, yet he might take part in the solemnity of 
purification, as it was his part to present the first- 
born to the Lord. It appears from the reference to 
Ley. xii. 8, that Mary brought the offering of the 

oor. 

: Vs. 24. In the law of the Lord.—According 
to Exod. xiii. 2, all the first-born were dedicated to 
God. Inremembrance of the deliverance from Egypt, 
when the destroying angel spared the first-born of 
the Israelites, it was ordered, that the eldest son of 
every family should be considered as God’s special 
property, and be redeemed from the service of the 
sanctuary by the payment of five shekels (Num. xviii. 
16), The tribe of Levi afterward took the place of 
the first-born thus dedicated and redeemed. The 
fact that Mary was unable to bring a lamb and a tur- 
tle-dove [Lev. xii. 6], as she would undoubtedly de- 
tire to do, is 1 ‘resh proof of the truth of the apos- 
tolic word, 2 Vor. viii. 9. 

Vs. 25. Simeon.—The principal traditions con- 
cerning thie aged saint are to be found in Winer in 


Cod. Sinait. is likewise against it. 





Dr. van Oosterzee omits it* 


voce.* The very manner in which Luke mentions 
him, as &v@pwros év ‘Iepovo., while he speaks with 
so much more of detail concerning Anna, supports 
the conjecture that, though acknowledged by God, 
he was not famous among his fellow-men. He may 
have been, however, one of the leading men of his 
country, and was probably aged, while he must cer- 
tainly be numbered araong those who waited for the 
redemption of Israel, vss. 25, 88. A later tradition, 
describing him as blind, but receiving his sight on 
the approach of the child Jesus, suitable as its alle- 
gorical sense may be, is without historical foundation. 

Vs. 26. Revealed unto him by the Holy 
Spirit.—By an inward revelation, which it would be 
as impossible to describe as presumptuous to doubt. 
We prefer supposing an infallible consciousness, 
wrought by God, that his prayer in this respect was 
certainly heard, to imagining the intervention of some 
wonderful dream. If the spirit of prophecy had de- 
parted from Israel since the time of Malachi, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Jews, the return of this 
Spirit might be looked upon as one of the tokens of 
Messiah’s advent. 

Vs. 26. See death.—Or, as it is elsewhere ex- 
pressed, ¢aste death, Matt. xvi. 28; Heb. ii. 9. It 
means, not merely falling asleep, but the experience 
of death as death, with its terrible accompaniments. 
That he should depart immediately, or soon after 
seeing Christ, was not indeed revealed to him in so 
many words, but might naturally be expected by 


* [According to some, Simeon was the son of the famoua 
Rabbi Hillel, and father of Gamaliel, the teacher of St. Paul 
(Acts v.34). The Rabbis say: ‘* The birth of Jesus of Naza- 
reth was in the days of R. Simeon, son of Hillel.”? But this 
- of eit a mere conjecture, without inherent probabili-x 

y.—P. 8. : 


CHAP, II. 22-40. 





him. Lange beautifully remarks: ‘Simeon is in the 
noblest sense the eternal Jew of the Old Covenant 
who cannot die before he has seen the promised Mes- 
siah. He was permitted to fall asleep in the peace of 
his Lord before His crucifixion.” 

Vs. 27. And he came by the Spirit.—Perhaps 
he was accustomed, like Anna, to go daily into the 
temple; at all events, he now felt an irresistible im- 
pulse from God to enter it. It is possible that he 
might have heard the narration of the shepherds of 
Bethlehem ; but such a supposition is not necessary 
for the understanding of the gospel account. 

Vs. 29. Now lettest Thou, etc.—Simeon’s song 
of praise is genuinely Israelitish, not exclusively 
Jewish. Compared with the hymns of Zachariah 
and Mary, it is more peculiarly characterized by its 
psychological truth than even by its esthetic beauty. 
The internal variety and harmony of these three com- 
positions is a proof of the credibility of the early 
chapters of Luke which must not be overlooked. 

According to Thy word.—A retrospect of the 
previous revelation. 

Vs. 80. Thy salvation.—His mind fastens on 
the thing, not the person; and he sees the world’s 
salvation, while beholding the form of a helpless child. 

Vs. 31. Before the face of all nations (rdv- 
Twy T@v Aa@v).—The true union of the particular 
and universal points of view. Salvation goes out 
from Israel to all people without distinction, in order 
to return to Israel again. The Sun of Righteousness 
makes the same circuit as the natural sun, Hccles. i. 5. 

Vs. 82. A light for a revelation to (to light- 
en) the Gentiles, «is amoxdAvwiv édvay.— 
The xkdAvupua is now taken away from the eyes of all 
nations, that they may see the Christ, the Light of the 
world.— And the glory.—Not a declaration that 
glory is the end proposed, but used as apposition to 
awrhptov, vs. 80, The highest glory of Israel con- 
sists in the salvation of Messiah. 

Vs. 38. And His father and mother marvel- 
led.—Not because they learned from the song of 
Simeon anything that they had not heard of betore, 
but théy were struck and charmed by the new aspect 
under which this salvation was presented. Simeon 
sees fit to moderate their transports, by alluding to 
the approaching sufferings which must precede the 
glory. His words, however, contained nothing new 
or strange. The prophets had already announced, 
that the Servant of the Lord would undergo suffer- 
ings and persecution ; and even the apparent poverty 
of the mother and of the holy child could not but 
convince the pious man, who well knew the carnal 
expectations of his fellow-countrymen, that a Messiah 
born in so lowly a condition could not fail to encoun- 
ter the opposition of the nation. With regard to the 
poupata(vs. 35), it did not pierce Mary’s soul for 
the first time, but only for the last time, and the most 
deeply, on Golgotha. 

His father.—[Our Saviour never speaks of 
Joseph as His father, see vs. 49; but he was His 
father in a legal sense and in the eyes of the people, 
and, as Alford observes # /oc., in the simplicity of a 
historical narrative we may read 6 marhp avrod and 
of yoveis, without any danger of forgetting the mo- 
mentous fact of the supernatural conception.—P. 8. ] 

Vs. 84. Set for [x eira: eis, is appointed for | 
the fall—Comp. Isa. viii, 14; Rom. ix. 33. This 
divine setting or appointing is always to be considered 
as caused by their own fault, in those who fall, by 
wilfully continuing in unbelief and impenitence. 
Mary had already expressed the same truth, in a more 





4é 
general form, ch. i. 52, 58; while the Lord Himself 
still further develops it, John ix. 39,41; Matt. xxi, 
44, We have here the)first hint, given in New Tes | 
tament times, of the opposition which the kingdom 
of Messiah would experience from unbelief. The 
angels had only announced great joy: it was given 
to the man of God, who saw heaven opened before 
his death, to go a step farther. 

[And for a sign which shall be spoken 
against, onuciov avTtAcyomevor, Signum, cua 
contradicitur.—BEnGEL : “‘ Iusigne oxymoron. Signa 
alias tollunt contradictionem: hoe erit objectum con 
tradictionis, quanquam per se signum est evidens fide: 
(Js. lv. 18, Sept.); nam eo ipso, quia lua est, illustris 
et insignis ést. Magnum erit spectaculum.” The ful- 
“Hee - this prophecy culminated in the crucifixion. 

[Vs. 35. And a sword shall pierce, etc.—This 
sentence is codrdinate to the preceding one, and 
hence should not be inclosed in parenthesis, as in the 
E. V. The grief of Mary corresponds to the rejec- 
tion and suffering of Christ. The sword that shall 
pierce the yux7 of Mary, must be referred to her 
sympathizing motherly anguish at beholding the op- 
position of the world to her Son, and especially His 
passion and crucifixion. It is a prophecy of the 
mater dolorosa apud crucem lacrymosa, who repre- 
sents the church of all ages in the contemplation of 
the cross.—I cannot agree with Alford, who refers 
the Joudala to the sharp pangs of sorrow for her 
sim and the struggle of repentance ; referring to Acts 
ii. 37. This would require mvedua or xapdiay rather 
than Wuxjyv, and is hardly consistent with the char- 
acter of Mary. She was probably one of those rare 
favorites of Divine grace who never forsake their 
“first love,” who are always progressing in goodness, 
and from their infancy silently and steadily grow 
in holiness, without passing through a violent change, 
or being able to mark the time and place of their 
conversion. Such were St. John, Zinzendorf, Mary 
of Bethany and other female saints—P.5.] 

Vs. 85. That the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed.—The thoughts of Mary, who 
now as before (ver. 19) ponders and is silent, and the 
thoughts of all who, whether for their fall or rising 
again, should come in contact with her Son, Lasting 
neutrality with respect to the Lord is impossible ; he 
that is not for Him is against Him; comp. Luke xi. 
28. His appearing brings to light the latent good 
and evil, as the same sun which dissipates the clouds 
that obscure the sky, also draws up the mists and 
vapor of earth. 

Vs. 36. A daughter of Phanuel.—lIt is re- 
markable that the name of Anna’s father should be 
mentioned, and not that of her husband. Perhaps 
he also was known as one who waited for the conso- 
lation of Israel. The pious words of Anna, ver. 38, 
cannot be the only reason of her being called a 
prophetess; such an appellation must have been 
caused by some earlier and frequent utterances, dic 
tated by the Spirit of prophecy, by reason of which 
she ranks among the list of holy women who, both in 
earlier and later times, were chosen instruments of 
the Holy Ghost. Bighty-four years (fourscore and 
four) is mentioned as the sum of her whole life, not 
of that portion of it which had elapsed since the 
death of her husband. It is specially mentioned, to 
show also that, though she had passed but few years 
in the married state, she had reached this advanced 
age as a widow; a fact redounding to her honor in a 
moral sense, and ranking her among the compara 
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tively small number of “ widows indeed,” whom St. 
Paul especially commends, 1 Tim. v. 8,5. That her 
piety was of an entirely Old Testament character, 
gives no support to the opinion of certain Roman 
Catholic theologians, e. g. Sepp, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 54, 
that Mary was brought up under her guidance in the 
house of the Lord. 

Vs. 38. Likewise gave thanks, ay@wyuodo- 
yeiro, vicissim laudabat, Ps, Ixxix. 13.—She took 
ap the theme of praise which had just fallen from the 
aged Simeon. We believe, with Tischendorf, that 
the correct reading here is 7G @e¢; but even if we 
read r@ Kvplq@, with the ZTeatus Receptus, we still 
have to apply it to the Jehovah of Israel. It is no 
acknowledgment of the new-born Christ, but a doxol- 
ogy to the Father who sent Him, that is here spoken 
of; while the words immediately following, and 
spake of Him, evidently allude to the child of Mary, 
whose name needs not to be repeated here, as He 
plays the chief part in the whole history. 

Vs. 38. That looked for redemption in Je- 
rusalem.—There were then a certain number of 
pious persons dwelling in the capital, who lived in 
and upon the hope of salvation through the Messiah, 
and among whom the report of His birth was soon 
spread. Who knows how soon this report might not 
have spread also throughout the whole country 
through their means, had not the secret departure of 
the holy family to Egypt and Nazareth caused every 
trace of them to disappear from the eyes of this little 
band at Jerusalem? Perhaps, too, it was chiefly com- 
posed of the aged, the poor, and the lowly, whose in- 
fluence would certainly not be very extensive, The 
new-born Saviour, now recognized, through the testi- 
mony of Simeon and Anna, by the noblest in Israel, was 
soon to receive the homage of the Gentile world also, 
through the arrival of the wise men from the east. 

Vs. 39. And when they had performed all 
things—they returned into Galilee, to their 
own city Nazareth.—The question naturally oc- 
curs here, whether the visit of the wise men, and the 
subsequent flight into Egypt, took place before or 
after the fortieth day. Although the former is by 
no means impossible (see Lancer, Leben Jesu ii., p. 
110), we think the latter conjecture preferable. The 
narrative of Luke (ch. ii. 22-24), at least, gives us the 
impression, that the presentation in the temple took 
place at the customary time; and we should there- 
fore find some difficulty in inserting the matter con- 
tained in Matt. ii. between the eighth and fortieth 
days. As long as Mary had not brought her offering 
of purification, she was obliged to remain at home, 
as unclean ; and if Joseph, on his return from Egypt, 
as we find from Matt. ii. 22, 28, was obliged to settle 
at Nazareth, instead of Bethlehem, from fear of Ar- 
chelaus, it was not likely that he would then have 
ventured to go tu Jerusalem, and even into the tem- 
ple. We need not necessarily conclude, from Matt. 
ii. 1, that the event there mentioned took place in 
the days immediately following the birth of Jesus; 
nor can Luke ii. 39 be considered a complete account 
of the whole occurrence. This would have required 
the return to Bethlehem, and its sad results, to be 
mentioned before the settlement at Nazareth. The 
passage is rather a concluding paragraph, wherewith 
vhe Evangelist closes his account of the early infancy 
of our Lord, before passing on to a somewhat later 
period. Completeness not being his aim in this pre- 
liminary history, he has no need to speak of the visit 
of the Magi, and the flight into Egypt, even if he were 
rs well acquainted with these circumstances as Mat- 


thew was; but hastens on to the definitive setilermend 
at Nazareth (ch. i. 26 ; ii. 4), where Mary and Josey: - 
had previously dwelt; and even of this period ix 
gives only a general account, ver. 40, and a sing:« 
occurrence, vss. 41—-52.* 

Vs. 40. And the child grew, etc.—Comp. ci 
i. 80. The same expressions are made use of com 
cerning John, while somewhat more is added whea 
Jesus is spoken of. There is no need of insisting om 
the anti-docetic character of the whole narrative. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, Even the second occurrence in the life of our 
Lord, His presentation in the temple, is elucidated 
by a reference to what is written. From this time 
forth, the va mAnpw6} 7 ypapn will continually recur, 
and the whole life of the God-Man present a realiza- 
tion of the ideal, depicted in the prophetic writings 
of the Old Testament. The offering of doves, brought 
by Mary on this occasion, while it shows the poverty 
of her condition, testifies at the same time to the 
depths of humiliation to which the Son of God de- 
scended. Mary cannot bring a lamb for an offering: 
she brings something better, even the true Lamb of 
God, into the temple. 

2. In Simeon and Anna we see incarnate types of 
the expectation of salvation under the Old Testament, 
as in the child Jesus the salvation itself is manifested. 
At the extreme limits of life, they stand in striking 
contrast to the infant Saviour, exemplifying the Old 
Covenant decaying and waxing old before the New, 
which is to grow and remain. Old age grows youth- 
ful, both in Simeon and Anna, at the sight of the 
Saviour; while the youthful Mary grows inwardly 
older and riper, as Simeon lifts up before her eyes 
the veil hanging upon the future. 

3. The coming of Simeon into the temple, “ by 
the Spirit,” is entirely according to Old Testament 
experience. The Spirit does not dwell 2m him, per- 
manently, as his own vital principle, as in the Chris- 
tian believer; but comes upon and over him, as a 
power acting from without. Such exceptional’ mani- 
festations among the saints in Israel, by no means 
prejudice the statement of St. John, ch. vii. 39 
There is a remarkable coincidence between the ex- 
pectation of Simeon and that mentioned Isa. xlix. 6. 
[Atrorp: “Simeon was the subject of an especial 
indwelling and leading of the Holy Ghost, analogous 
to that higher form of the spiritual life expressed in 
the earliest days by walking with God, and according 
to which God’s saints have often been directed and 
informed in an extraordinary manner by His Holy 
Spirit."—P. 8.] 

4, A divine propriety, so to speak, seems to re- 
quire that the new-born Saviour should receive first 
the homage of the elect of Israel, and afterward that 
of the representatives of the Gentile world. If so 
the visit of the Magi must have been subsequent to 
the presentation in the temple. Besides, if the gold 
they offered had come into the hands of Mary and 
Joseph before this event, would they have brought 
only the offering of poverty ? 


* (For an examination of the conflicting views of harmo 
nists on the order of these events, the reader is referred te 
Sam. J. ANDREWS: The Life of our Lord, N. Y., 1863, p. 84 
ff., who places the visit of the Magi and the flight into E 
soon after the presentation in the temple. This is the view 
of the majority of modern harmonists, while the old tradi- 
tional view puts the arrival of the Magi on the sixth day of 
January, or on the thirteenth day after the birth of ow 
Saviour.—P, 8.] 


CHAP. II. 22-40. 
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5. The shepherds, Simeon, and Anna agree in 
this, that they all become, in their respective circles, 
witnesses to others of the salvation of God. They 
. do not wait, or seek for suitable opportunity, but 
seize upon the first, as the best. Comp. Ps. xxxvi. 
1; Acts iv. 20. When the Saviour is seen by faith, 
the true spirit of testimony is already aroused. 

6. The sacred art has not forgotten to glorify the 
Sacer aes of Jesus in the temple. Think of the 

eautiful pictures of Joan van Eyx, Rusens, Gurpo 
Rent, Pau Veronese, Rapuaut, Tian, REMBRANDT, 
and many others. 

7. [AmBrossz, on Luke ii. 22 (Opera, tum. i. p. 
1301):— Christ received a witness at his birth, not 
only from provhets and shepherds, but also from aged 
and holy men and women. Every age, and both 
sexes, and the marvels of events, confirm our faith. 
A virgin brings forth, the barren becomes a mother, 
the dumb speaks, Elizabeth prophesies, the wise men 
adore, the babe leaps in the womb, the widow praises 
_ God , . . Simeon prophesied; she who was wedded 
prophesied; she who was a virgin prophesied; and 
now a widow prophesies, that all states of life and 
sexes might be there (ne gua aut professio deeset aut 
sexus.”—P.S.] 

8. We shall have to speak more particularly, 
in the next division, of the manner of the genuine 
human development of Jesus. But the hint here 
given, is sufficient to direct our attention to its 
reality. Not only the body, but the soul and spirit 
of the Lord, grew incessantly and regularly. When 
He was a child, He spake as a child, before He 
could, with full consciousness, testify of God as His 
Father. Undoubtedly the awakening of His divine- 
human consciousness, His recognition of Himself, 
formed part of the filling with wisdom. As Sar- 
torius says in his lectures on Christology, ‘‘ The eye 
which comprehends heaven and earth within its 
range of vision, does not, by betaking itself to dark- 
ness or closing its lid, deprive itself of its power of 
sighi, but merely resigns its far-reaching activity ; so 
does the Son of God close His all-seeing eye, and 
betake Himself to human darkness on earth, and 
then as a child of man open His eye on earth, as the 
Light of the world, gradually increasing in brilliancy 
till it shines at the right hand of the Father, in 
perfect splendur.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The offering of pious poverty acceptable to God. 
—The inconsiderable redemption-money paid jor 
Christ; the infinite price of redemption paid by 
Christ.—Simeon, a type of an Israelite indeed: 1. 
Just and devout; 2. waiting for the consolation of 
Israel; 3. filled with the Holy Ghost.—The Holy 
Ghost, 1. witnesses of Christ; 2. leads to Christ; 
8. and teaches to praise Christ.—The song of Simeon, 
the last note of the psalmody of the Old Testament. 
—He who has seen the salvation of Christ can depart 
in peace.—Christ, according to the prophecy of 
fimeon, 1. the glory of Israel; 2. the light oi the 
Gentiles; 3. the highest gift of God to both.—The 
death that glorifies God, has, 1. a song on the lips; 
2. Christ in the arms; 8. heaven in view.—Christ 
set for the fall of some, and the rising of others: 
1. It is not otherwise; 2. it cannot be otherwise; 3. 
it ought not to be otherwise; 4. it will not be other- 
wise.—The sign that is spoken against, 1. in its con- 
tinual struggle; 2. in its certain triumph.—Christ, 








the touchstone of the heart—The Saviour came 
into this world for judgment, John ix. 39.—The 
sword in Mary’s heart: the depth of the wound; 
the balm for its healing—Anna the happiest widow 
of Holy Scripture.—A pious old age, cheered with 
the light of Christ’s salvyation—The first female 
testimony to Christ, a testimony, i. excited by 
longing expectation; 2. based on personal vision ; 3, 
given with full candor; 4. sealed by a holy walks 
5. crowned by a happy old age.—The Annas of the 
Old and New Testament, 1 Sam. ii.: Both tried, 
heard, and favored in a peculiar manner.—In Christ 
there is neither male nor female, old nor young, ete. ; 
but faith which worketh by love-—The significancy 
of the events of the fortieth day, 1. to Simeon and 
Anna; 2. to Mary and Joseph; 8. to Israel; 4. to 
Christendom in after ages.—The holy childhood.— 
The grace of God on the holy child—The most 
beautiful flower on the field of Nazareth. 

Starke :—The duty of all parents to present 
their children to God.—-Masus:—Vows and sacrifices 
must be offered according to the law of God, not 
according to the notions of men —The most pioug 
are not always the richest; therefore despise none 
for their poverty.—God has a people of His own, 
even in the darkest seasons of the Church, 1 Kings, 
xix. 18.—QursngL:—The elect of God never die, 
till they have beheld, here on earth, the Christ of 
God with the eye of faithHrprnerr :—-The duty 
of yielding immediately to special impulses toward 
that which is good.—The death of God’s children, a 
loosening of the bondage of His life of misery.— 
The prosperity and adversity of the saints, deter 
mined beforehand in the counsels of God, even from 
eternity (vs. 84).—Whatever happens to Christ the 
Head, happens also to His members (vs. 34).— 
Zutsius :—Mary (vs. 35), a type of the Church, upon 
whom, as the spiritual mother, all the storms of 
affliction fall—God, the God of the widow, Ps. 
Ixviii. 6.—Holy people cannot but speak of holy 
things: what is the chief subject then of our dis- 
course ?—Laneit Opus Bibl. :—Children should imi- 
tate the mind of Jesus, and grow stronger in what is 
good.—Jesus remained a child but a short time, and 
His believing people should not long remain children 
in faith. 

Hevsner :—Christian dedication of children: 1, 
Its nature; 2. its blessing.—Simeon’s faith, and 
Simeon’s end.—The prelude of the “ Stabat mater 

. . cujusanimam trementem, contristatam et gemen- 
tem, pertransivit gladius.”—Anna, the model of the 
Christian widow, forsaken by the world, and living 
alone and bereft; but not forsaken of God, and 
living in the happy future, and in the faith of Christ. 
—Early announcement of the destination of Jesus: 
1. How and why it happened; 2. its truth and con- 
firmation. 

Rizcer :—Of the spiritual priesthood of Chris- 
tians.—J. Saurmn:—Simeon delivered from fear of 
death by the child Jesus: 1. He cannot desire to see 
anything greater on earth; 2. he has the sacrifice 
for sin in his arms; 8. he is assured of eternal life, 
why then should he desire to remain any longer on 
earth 2—F. W. Krummacuer beholds, in the history 
of Simeon, 1. a divine “ Forwards,” 2. a happy 
halt, 8. asafe anchorage, 4. a peaceful farewell, 5. 3 
joyful welcome.—O. von GerLacn :—Jesus our all, 
when we, 1. have found in Him rest for our souls: 
2 are resolved to fight for Him; and 8. to § 
His reproach.—RavuTEnBerG :—Simeon’s hope: L Ta 
what it was directed; 2. on what it was founded; 3 
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and how it was crowned,—Bose :—Simeon in the 
temple: 1. The Holy Spirit his leader; 2. faith his 
consolation; 8. piety his life; 4. the Saviour his 
joy; 5. departure for his home his desire,—Krum- 
MACHER :—Anna a partaker of a threefold redemp- 
tion: 1. From an oppressive uncertainty; 2. from a 
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vss, 33-40). We must go on our journey, 1 
steadfast in the faith (vs, 34); 2. submissive to tha 
divine will (vs. 35); 8. diligent in the temple of God 
(vs. 84); 4. waiting for the promises of God (vs. 38); 
5. faithful in our daily work (vs. 39); and 6. growing 
in the grace of God (vs. 40).—L. HorackEer :—Simeon, 


one of the last believers of the Old Covenant, az 


heavy yoke; 3. from a heavy care.—FLOREy :— 
encouraging example for the believers of the New. 


Directions on our pilgrimage for a new year (from 





C. The Twelfth Year ; or, the Growth in Wisdom and Favor. Cu. II. 41-52. 


41 Now His parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast of the passover. 
42 And when He was twelve years old, they went up to Jerusalem, after the custom of 
43 the feast. And when they had fulfilled the days, as they returned, the child Jesus 

tarried behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and His mother [parents, of yoveis]’ knew not 
44 of it [knew it not]. But they, supposing Him to have been [that He was] in the com- 

pany, went a day’s journey; and they sought Him among ther kinsfolk and acquaint- 
45 ance. And when they found Him? not, they turned back again [they returned] to 
Jerusalem, seeking him. 

And it came to pass, that after three days they found Him in the temple, sitting in 
the midst of the doctors [teachers], both hearing them, and asking them questions. 
47,48 And all that heard Him were astonished at His understanding and answers. And 

when they saw Him, they were amazed: and His mother said unto Him, Son, why hast 
49 Thou thus dealt with us? behold, Thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing. And 

He said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not Oe ye not know] that 
50 I must be about my Father’s business [év rots rod Tlarpds wov]?* And they under 

stood not the saying which He spake unto them. 

51 And He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them. 
52 but His mother kept all these sayings in her heart. And Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature [age],* and in favour with God and man. 
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' Vs. 43.—It is more probable that the original reading ot yovets avtovd, His parents, which is sustained by Cod. 
Sinait., Vatic., Vulg. (parentes pus, etc., recommended by Griesbach, and adopted by Lachmann, Tischendort, Alford, 
Trege:.es (also by van Oosterzee in his Version), was changed for dogmatic reasons into the text. rec.: “Iwan kat 4 uyrnp 
avrov, than vice versa. Comp. Crit. Note 1 on ch. ii. 33. Meyer, however, defends the lect. rec., and regards oi yoveig 
avrod as an addition from vs. 41. 

2 'Vs. 45.—Avréy, after evpdvtes, is wanting in the best authorities, and a superfluous insertion @ seriore manu. 

_ 3% Ys. 49.—Literally : in the things of My Father; in rebus Patris Mei; in dem, was Meines Vaters ist. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 15, év tovros icG&. So Maldonatus, Wolf, Valckenaer, Rosenmiiller, de Wette, Ewald, van Oosterzee, Alford (who, 
however, strangely translates: among My Father’s matters), and all the older English Versions. But the fathers and the 
majority of modern commentators, including Meyer, also the revised N. T. of the Am. B. U., give the phrase a local 
reference : in My Father’s house, t. e., in the temple. This is grammatically equally correct, but it improperly limits and 
weakens the rich meaning, since Christ could only occasionally be in the temple. The preposition év denotes the life-ele- 
ment in which Christ moved during His whole life, whether in the temple or out of it. See also the author’s Exeg. Note, p. 
49, in which I entirely concur. 

4 Vs. 52.—The primary meaning of 7AuKia (from hr, of age, in the prime of life) is age, the flower or prime of life, 
manhood, and is so correctly understood here by the Vulgate (xtate), Brasmus, Luther, Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, the Rheims 
N. T., Kuinel, de Wette, Alford, Whiting, van Oosterzee, and many others, comp. John ix. 21, 23; Heb. xi. 11; alsc 
Luke xii. 25 and Matt. vi. 27 (see Lange’s note, vol. i. p. 134). The Genevan and the Authorized E. V., Beza, Grotius, 
Bengel, Ewald, Meyer, Robinson (Diction.), the revised N. T. of the Am. B. U., etc., translate: stature, growth, as in 
Luke xix. 3 (77 HAtkia pixpés). But the only reason urged by Meyer against the former version, applies rather to the lat- 
ter; for growth in age is more comprehensive than growth in stature. The meaning of the passage is that Jesus grew 
t= wisdom as well as in age.—P. 8.] 


the approaching festival, that none might have igno 
rance to plead as an excuse for absence. <A detailed 
description of the rite is not necessary for the eluci. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 41. At the feast of the Passover.—Sce 
Lange’s remarks on the Passover, Matt. xxvi. 2 [vol. 
i, p. 459]. The celebration lasted seven days, from 
the 15th of Nisan, and was appointed for all time to 
come. Kvery Israelite was bound to be present, 
except such as were unable to perform the necessary 
journey, viz., the sick, the aged, and boys under the 
age of twelve, who, as well as the blind, the deaf, 
and the lunatic, were permitted to remain at home. 
At the beginning of the month of Nisan, messengers 
were despatched to all parts, to remind the people of 





dation of Luke’s narrative; we need only here re. 
mark, that every Jewish child of twelve years old 
was permitted, as ‘‘a son of the law,” to take part 
in the celebration of the sacred festival. According 
to Jewish custom at a later time, a child was, in hia 
fifth year, instructed in the law; in his tenth, in the 
Mishna ; and in his thirteenth, was fully subjected 
to the obedience of the law. There existed, also, no 
longer any reason that Jesus should absent Himself 
from Judea, as Archelaus, whom Joseph had reason 
to fear, was already banished by Augustus, after z 


CHAP. II. 41-52. 





reign of ten years. Women were by no means 
obliged to go up to the feast (see Scuérrern, Hore 
in Lue. ii. 41); yet the fact of Mary’s accompanying 
her son on the occasion of his first celebration, needs 
neither defence nor explanation. 

Vs. 45. The child Jesus tarried behind in 
Jerusalem.—Luke neither tells us that Jesus re- 
mained kehind at Jerusalem intentionally, nor that 
Joseph aad Mary lost sight of Him through want of 
necessary care. A circumstance must here have 
been omitted; and we may safely suppose, that 
Joseph and Mary joined their elder fellow-travellers 
ia the persuasion that Jesus, who knew of the time 
and place of departure, was among the younger ones. 
The more Mary was accustomed to trust to His obe- 
dience and wisdom, the less necessary would it be 
always to watch Him. An involuntary mistake, of 
whatever kind it might be, separated the child from 
the parents. Perhaps, too, they might have become 
uneasy on His account earlier in the day; but the 
multitude of the caravans at a time when, as Jose- 
phus tells us, Galilee contained more than four million 
inhabitants, would render an instantaneous search im- 
practicable ;* and a day’s journey being generally 
not very long, inquiry was delayed till the end of the 
day. It must not, besides, be forgotten, that in the 
East even an ordinary child of twelve would be equal 
to one of fourteen or fifteen among us; and that they 
could not, therefore, be extremely uneasy, especially 
about such a child as He was.—See Tholuck’s apolo- 
getic treatment of this subject in his Glaubwiirdig- 
keit der evangelischen Greschichte, p. 210, ete. 

Vs. 46. After three days.—If we understand, 
with de Wette and others, that these three days were 
spent in seeking for the child in Jerusalem, it is al- 
most inexplicable that it should only so late have 
come into their thoughts to go to the temple. It 
seems more probable that we must allow one day for 
their departure, vs. 44; one for their return, vs. 45 ; 
and the third, vs. 46, for their search; and that 
they found Him in the sanctuary at the close of tne 
latter. (See Grotius and Paulus én loc.) 

In the temple.—Probably in one of the porches 
of the Court of the Women, where the schools of the 
Rabbis were held, and the law regularly expounded. 
The Huang. infant. Arab. ch. 50-538, gives a lengthy 
apocryphal account of the conversation of Jesus with 
the Jewish Rabbis in the temple. 

Sitting in the midst of the teachers.—It has 
been often said, that it was the custom of the times 
for scholars to receive the instructions of the Rabbis 
standing, as a mark of reverence. This has been, 
however, well disproved by Vitringa (de Synagog. 
Vet. i. p. 167). We have to understand it in the 


* 1 At the time of David the whole population of Pales- 
tine furnished one million three hundred thousand men 
capable of bearing arms (2 Sam. xxiv. 9), which would 
give us only a total population of nearly five millions. But 
at the time of Christ, Galilee, owing to the great fertility 
of its soil, was very densely populated, and Josephus states 
that the smallest of its four hundred and four towns and 
villages, numbered over fifteen thousand inhabitants (De 
bello Jud.1. i. c. 3,82; Vit. 25). As to the city of Jeru- 
salem, the ordinary number of inhabitants, according to 
Hecatzeus, was one hundred and twenty thousand; and 
at the time of the passover, the population, according to 
Josephus, De bello Jud. vi. 9, 3, exceeded the number of 
two million seven hundred thousand male individuals, in- 
cluding, of course, all foreigners from Syria, Egypt, etc. ; the 
number of paschal lambs slaughtered amounting once to 
one hundred and thirty-six thousand tive hundred. In such 
a crowd it was easy to be lost. Perhaps Mary’s homeward- 
bound steps were quickened ‘“‘ by motherly anxiety for other 
and younger children left behind in Nazareth.”—P. 8.] 


4y 
same sense as St. Paul speaks of his sitting at the 
feet of Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3). De Wette insists, 
notwithstanding, that the child Jesus appears here 
in a consessus of discussing Rabbis, entering into the 
argument as a member of it would do. Surely he hag 
not sufficiently considered the following words, drovay 
ka) érepwray, which plainly show, that the idea of re 
ceiving is here made far more prominent than that of 
communicating. Olshausen far more suitably re- 
marks, that “a lecturing, demonstrating child weuld 
have been an anomaly, which the God of order would 
never have exhibited.” The astonishment of His 
hearers at the intelligence manifested in His answers, 
need not surprise us, if these answers were even as 
excellent as that which He gave to Mary’s somewhat 
hasty demand. 

Vs. 48. Thy father and I.—Not merely the 
only possible manner in which Mary could publicly 
speak to her son of Joseph, but also an indisputable 
proof of the wisdom with which she brought up the 
child; a wisdom, which taught her to say nothing 
yet to Him of the mystery of His birth, and which 
had faith enough to wait, till His own consciousness 
should be fully and clearly awakened to the fact of 
His being the Son of God. The more surprising, 
therefore, must His answer have seemed to His 
mother, as containing a hint, intelligible to her 
alone, that He already knew who His Father was. 

Vs. 49. How is it that ye sought Me ?—The 
quiet repose of this answer, contrasted with Mary’s 
natural agitation, produces an impression quite pecu- 
liar. He is apparently astonished that He should 
have been sought, or even thought of, anywhere else, 
than in the only place which He felt to be properly 
His home.—Perhaps this was the moment in which 
His immediate intuition of His destination was 
aroused. Thus the magnet, if it could speak, would 
express its astonishment, if it were assigned another 
than a northward direction, or the sunflower, if it 
was supposed not to. be always turned toward the 
sun, [Atrorp :—“ This is no reproachful question. 
It is asked in all the simplicity and boldness of holy 
childhood.”—P. S.] 

About My F'ather’s business.—The rendering 
of some, “in My Father's house,” unnecessarily nar- 
rows the fulness of the expression. He stays in the 
temple as such only, inasmuch as it is there that 
7a Tov matpds are for the present concentrated, 
according to His view. Better: in the things or 
affairs of my Father, in that what belongs to His 
honor and glory. A beautiful exposition of this 
inexhaustible text may be found in Srizr’s Words 
of the Lord Jesus, vol. I. [I must be, 5¢i—It 
signifies a moral necessity which is identical with 
perfect freedom.—P. S.] 

Vs. 50. And they understood not the say- 
ing-—If Meyer and others are right, in concluding 
that the meaning of these words was totally incom- 
prehensible to His parents, this inexplicable ignorance 
might perhaps be adduced, as evidence against the 
truth of the history of the Nativity and its miracles, 
We do not, however, see any reason why we should 
not attribute their astonishment to the fact, that he 
should, sponte sua, so plainly express what He had 
learned neither from them nor trom the doctors 
Besides, twelve years of quiet oblivion had elapsed, 
between His birth and this moment; and even the 
faith of a Mary would not be always equally clear 
and strong. 

Vs. 51. And was subject unto them.—It 
seems almost as if Luke were trying to oppose the 
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notion, that the child, whose faculties were develop- 


ing in so heavenly a manner, had even for an instant 
spoken in an unchildlike manner to His mother and 
foster-father. If His heart drew Him to the temple, 
the voice of duty called Him back to Galilee; and, 
perfect even in childhood, He yielded implicit obe- 
dience to this voice. The blossom of His inner life, 
which had opened and spread abroad its first fra- 
grance in the temple, was to continue expanding in 
the obscurity of Nazareth; and Mary was to wait 
eighteen years, keeping “all these sayings in her 
heart,” before anything else unprecedented should 
occur. 

Vs. 52. In wisdom and age.—Age (margin) 
would seem the preferable rendering of 7Aixia, for, 
though increase in age is as inevitable a consequence 
as increase of stature, yet the former expression is 
important to Luke, who, having spoken of His 
twelfth year, and being about to mention His thir- 
tieth (ch. iii. 23), characterizes, by this concluding 
formula, the whole of these eighteen years as a 
period of development, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, We may compare the appearance of Jesus on 
earth to the course of the sun. The first light ap- 
peared above the horizon on the night of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem; when His public ministry began, this 
light had gained its meridian height; but as the sun’s 
journey from east to south is often performed amidst 
darkening clouds, so is the history of these thirty 
years for the most part veiled in obscurity. Only 
once, in this long morning, is the veil of clouds 
drawn aside, and we get a glimpse of the increasing 
gloxies of this Sun of Righteousness ; and this moment 
of brightness is the epoch of this Passover feast. 

2. Perhaps there are few passages in Luke’s 
history of the birth and childhood of Jesus, which 
bear such incontestable marks of truth and reality 
as this. A comparison with the apocryphal Gospels 
is even unnecessary, as the whole narrative breathes 
throughout a truth and simplicity, with which nothing 
else can be compared. What writer of a fiction 
would ever have imagined an occurrence, from 
which the miraculous is so entirely banished, in 
which no angel is introduced to assist in the dis- 
covery of the lost child, but his parents are repre- 
sented as finding Him again in an ordinary manner, 
and one in which even an appearance of disobedi- 
ence to Mary is cast upon Jesus! To be unable to 
imagine so precocious a development, is to place the 
Lord behind many children, of whom remarkable 
traits of early maturity are related. Nor should we 
forget here the remark of a Christian apologist, that 
“in Christianity, and in its sacred records, the motto 
of cold intellectual culture, ‘nil mirari, is less ap- 
plicable than the principle of the most sublime of its 
predecessors: Td @avuaCew tis piAocodias apxn.” 
Osiander. 

|“ Of the boyhood of Jesus, we know only one 
fact, recorded by Luke; but it is in perfect keeping 
with the peculiar charm of His childhood, and fore- 
shadows, at the same time, the glory of His public 
life, as one uninterrupted service of His heavenly 
Father, When twelve years old, we find Him in the 
temple, in the midst of the Jewish doctors, not teach- 
ing and offending them, as in the apocryphal Gospels, 
by any immodesty or forwardness, but hearing and 
asking questions, thus actually learning from them, 
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and yet filling them with astonishment at His under. 
standing and answers. There is nothing premature, 
forced or unbecoming His age, and yet a degree of 
wisdom and an intensity of interest in religion, which 
rises far above a purely human youth. ‘ He increas- 
ed,’ we are told, ‘in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man,’ He was subject to His parents, 
and practised all the virtues of an obedient son; and 
yet He filled them with a sacred awe as they saw 
Ilim absorbed in the things of His Father, and heard - 
Him utter words, which they were unable to under- 
stand at the time, but which Mary treasured up in 
her heart asa holy secret, convinced that they must 
have some deep meaning, answering to the mystery 
of His supernatural conception and birth. Such an 
idea of a harmless and faultless heavenly childhood, 
of a growing, learning, and yet surprisingly wise boy- 
hood, as it meets us in living reality at the portal of 
the Gospel history, never entered the imagination of 
a biographer, poet, or philosopher before. On the 
contrary, as has been justly observed by Dr. H. Bush 
nell (on the Character of Jesus, p. 19), ‘in all the 
higher ranges of character, the excellence portrayed 
is never the simple unfolding of a harmonious and 
perfect beauty contained in the germ of childhood. 
but is a character formed by a process of rectifica 
tion, in which many follies are mended and distem- 
pers removed, in which confidence is checked by de- 
feat, passion moderated by reason, smartness sobered 
by experience. Commonly a certain pleasure is taken 
in showing how the many wayward sallies of the boy 
are, at length, reduced by discipline to the character 
of wisdom, justice, and public heroism, so much ad- 
mired. Besides, if any writer, of almost any age, 
will undertake to describe not merely a spotless, but 
a superhuman or celestial childhood, not having the 
reality before him, he must be somewhat more than 
human himself, if he do not pile together a mass of 
clumsy exaggerations, and draw and overdraw, till 
neither heaven nor earth can find any verisimilitude 
in the picture.,-—This unnatural exaggeration, into 
which the mythical fancy of man, in its endeavor to 
produce a superhuman childhood and boyhood, will 
inevitably fall, is strikingly exhibited in the myth of 
Hercules, who, while yet a suckling in the cradle, 
squeezed two monster serpents to death with his 
tender hands, and still more in the accounts of the 
apocryphal Gospels, on the wonderful performances 
of the infant Saviour. These apocryphal Gospels are 
related to the canonical Gospels as the counterfeit to 
the genuine coin, or as a revolting caricature to the 
inimitable original; but, by the very contrast, they 
tend, negatively, to corroborate the truth of the evan- 
gelical history, Thestrange contrast has been frequent- 
ly urged, especially in the Strauss controversy, and 
used as an argument against the mythical theory. 
While the evangelists expressly reserve the perform. 
ance of miracles to the age of maturity and public life, 
and observe a significant silence concerning the par- 
ents of Jestis, the pseudo-evangelists fill the infancy ana 
early years of the Saviour and His mother with the 
strangest prodigies, and make the active intercession of 
Mary very prominent throughout. According to their 
representation, even dumb idols, irrational beasts, and 
senseless trees, bow in adoration before the infant Je 
sus, on his journey to Egypt; and after His return, 
when yet a boy of five or seven years, He changes halls 
of clay into flying birds, for the idle amusement of 
His playmates; strikes terror round about Him, dries 
up a stream of water by a mere word, transforms His 
companions into goats, raises the dead to life, and 
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performs all sorts of miraculous cures, through a 
magical influence which proceeds from the very water 
in which he was washed, the towels which he used, 
und the bed on which he slept. Here we have the 
falsehood and absurdity of unnatural fiction, while 
the New Testament presents to us the truth and 
beauty of a supernatural, yet most real history, which 
shines out only in brighter colors by the contrast of 
the mythical shadows.” (From Scuarr’s Person of 
rides S Miracle of History. Boston, 1865, p. 28 
»)—P. 8. 

8. The first words which drop from the lips of 
the Word made flesh, are especially important in a 
doctrinal point of view. They are the childlike and 
naive expression of direct and infallible self-conscious- 
ness, now gradually developing into higher knowledge. 
This is the moment in which the long-closed and 
slowly-growing bud first breaks through its outer 
covering. The child Jesus excites astonishment, but 
shows none, except at the fact that they knew not 
where to find Him. But the deep mysteries of His 
nature are still covered with a garment of the purest 
innocence. The temple is to Him, in the fullest 
sense, the dwelling-place of His Father, of whom He 
will soon declare, that “ God is a Spirit.” His ear, 
desirous of instruction, is seeking answers to import- 
ant and vital questions from those Rabbis, against 
whose perversions of Scripture He will soon denounce 
a terrible woe. His foot, which an irresistible yet 
inexplicable attraction draws toward the temple, 
soon submissively follows the track which the will of 
His parents points out. We feel that the child Jesus 
must have acted thus, and could not have acted other- 
wise. 

4, But this passage of Christ’s early history is of 
extreme importance for other reasons. It is import- 
ant in its influence on the present. Hitherto pious 
Jews and lowly shepherds, waiting for the salvation 
of Israel, have borne testimony to the infant Mes- 
siah: He now bears testimony to Himself; and the 
whole occurrence, which would surely be impressed 
on the mind of certain doctors of Jerusalem, was a 
fresh hint to the whole Jewish nation, to give a be- 
coming reception to Him who would shortly appear 
among them. It is also important in its relation 
to the past. A seal is now set to the word of the 
angel, “He shall be called the Son of the Highest” 
(Luke i, 82). The consciousness of Jesus is aroused 
to this unique relationship, and a ray now gilds the 
obscurity of Nazareth, which must recall to Mary’s 
mind the miracles of Bethlehem, and direct her hopes 
to a future full of blessings. Finally, it is important 
as a sign of the futwre: if ever the saying of a child 
was prophetic, it was the saying of Jesus in the tem- 
ple. It is the programme, the key-note, of the whole 
future earthly and heavenly life of our Lord. His 
consciousness of divinity, His obedience, His self- 
denial, His speech, as never man spake, all are here 
present in nuce, soon to be manifested in luce. Luke 
ii. 49 is the germ of John iv. 34; viii. 29; ix. 4; and 
even His farewell to life, John xvii. 4, naturally refers 
to this beginning. : 

5. The outer life of Jesus, during the next eight- 
pen years, is covered with a veil of obscurity, which 
not even the writers of the apocryphal Gospels have 
ventured to lift. His days seem to have been quietly 
passed in the privacy of the domestic circle. Even 
Nathanael, who lived at Cana, only three leagues off 
from Nazareth, John i. 46, 47, had never yet heard 
anything of the son of Joseph. The death of His 
foster-father probably happened during this interval. 








Miracles would have been without purpose in the re 
tirement of home; and John ii. 3 cannot be under 
stood to denote that any had yet been performed by 
him. Mark vi. 3 (according to the true reading, ¢ 
Téxrwv) shows decidedly that He had worked at His 
father’s trade; a fact supported also by tradition. 
See Justinus M., Dialog. cum Tryph. ch. 88. Com: 
pare the account of a remarkable statement of 
Julian the Apostate, in Theodoret, H. Z. iii, 23, ang. 
Sozomen, vi. 2. The family of Nazareth seems not t¢ 
have lived in a state of extreme poverty, but still lens 
in the possession of any temporal superfluity. 

6. The increase of Jesus in wisdom during this 
period was,—(1.) real. Jesus had to learn from the 
words of others what as yet He knew not; and that 
was entirely unknown to Him as a child, which Tle 
had a glimpse of asa boy, conjectured as a youth, 
and first clearly perceived as a man.—({2.) Unchecked. 
In attributing to the Lord Jesus the relative imper- 
fection of childhood, we must carefully avoid imput- 
ing to Him the failings of childhood. His life showed 
no trace of childish faults, to be hereafter conquered. 
The words of John, Matt. iii. 14, show, on the con- 
trary, what impression was made by His moral pu- 
rity when thirty years of age; and the voice from 
heaven, vs. 17, sets the seal of the divine approval 
on the now completed development of the Son of 
Man, a seal which the Holy One of Israel would only 
have affixed to absolute perfection—(3.) It waa 
effected by means. We may exclude from the means 
whereby this development was effected, (a) a learned 
education by Jewish doctors (John vii. 15); (6) an 
Eastern, Egyptian, Greek, or Alexandrian training, 
which was tormerly thought of; (c) an instruction in 
the principles of the various Jewish sects, viz., the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. On the other 
hand, we may ascribe more or less influence to—(a) 
His training by the pious Mary, and the godly Joseph, 
in the ways of a quiet domestic life; (6) to the natu- 
ral beauties of the neighborhood of Nazareth ; * (c) to 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, which He un- 
doubtedly read, understood, and delighted in, more 
than any other child; (d) to the annual journeys to 
Jerusalem, which must certainly have opened His 
eyes to the corruption of His nation and its leaders’: . 
and (e) above all to prayerful communion with His 
heavenly Father. But, allowing for all these, we are 
forced to recur (7) to that essential singularity in the 
personality of the Lord, whereby, with such compar: 
atively weak and disproportioned means, he could be 
come actu, what He had been from His birth potentid. 
—Lastly, [4] the development of the God-Man was 
normal, inasmuch as it holds up to His people an 
example of what they must more and more approach 
unto, in fellowship with Himself, growing by the 


* [RENAN, in the second chapter of Lis Ve de Jésus, gives, 
from personal observation, the following graphic description 
of the beauty of nature around Nazareth: ‘* Nazareth was a 
little town, situated in a fold of land broadly open at the 
summit of the group of mountains which closes on the north 
the plain of Esdralon. The population is now from threa 
to four thousand, and it cannot have varied very much... . 
The environs are charming, and no place in the world was 
so well adapted to dreams of absolute happiness. Eyen in 
our days, Nazareth is a delightful sojourn, the only place 
perhaps in Palestine where the soul feels a little relieved of 
the burden which weighs upon it im the midst of this nn- 
equalled desolation. The people are friendly and good- 
natured; the gardens are fresh and green. . . . The beaut; 
of the women who gather there at night, this beauty whick 
was alroudy remarked in the’ sixth century, azd in which 
was seen the gilt of the Virgin Mary (by Antonius Martyr, 
Ttiner. § 5», has been surprisingly well preserved. It is the 
Syrian type in all its languishing grace.”—P. S.J 
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faithful use of every means of grace, from “‘little 
children” to “young men,” and from “ young men ” 
to “ fathers” in Christ: 2 Cor. iii, 18; 2 Pet. iii. 18. 
—On the whole subject of the human development 
of the Son of Man, compare Aruanastus, Orat. III. 
contra Arian. ch. 51 (tom. i., p. 475), and GREGORY 
Naztanzen, Oratio 43 in laud. Basilii, ch. 38. See 
also the excellent remarks of ULtmann, Sizlessness 
of Jesus (p. 104 f. of the 5th German edition), and 
those of Marrensen in his Dogmatik ii., p. 315. 
The latter well observes, that “ we see in this narra- 
tive, not only that the consciousness of His peculiar 
relation to His Father is dawning within Him; but 
that in His sitting in the midst of the teachers of His 
nation, not merely listening, but astonishing them by 
His questions and answers, we may also perceive the 
earliest revelation of His productive relation to those 
around Him (discendo docuit).” 

[P. Scrrarr (Lhe Person of Christ, etc., 1865, p. 
84 ff.): “Jesus grew up among a people seldom and 
only contemptuously named by the ancient classics, 
and subjected at the time to the yoke of a foreign op- 
pressor; in a remote and conquered province of the 
Roman empire; in the darkest district of Palestine ; in 
a little country-town of proverbial insignificance ; in 
poverty and manual labor ; in the obscurity of a car- 
penter’s shop; far away from universities, academies, 
libraries, and literary or polished society; without 
any help, as far as we know, except the parental 
care, the daily wonders of nature, the Old Testament 
Scriptures, the weekly Sabbath services of the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 16), the annual festi- 
vals in the temple of Jerusalem (Luke ii. 42), and the 
secret intercourse of His soul with God, His heavenly 
Father. These are, indeed, the great educators of 
the mind and heart; the book of nature and the 
book of revelation are filled with richer and more im- 
portant lessons, than all the works of human art and 
learning. But they were accessible alike to every 
Jew, and gave no advantage to Jesus over His hum- 
blest neighbor. Hence the question of Nathaniel, 
“What good can come out of Nazareth?” Hence 
the natural surprise of the Jews, who knew all His 
human relations and antecedents. ‘‘ How knoweth 
this man letters?” they asked, when they heard 
Jesus teach, “having never learned ?” (John vii. 15.) 
And on another occasion, when He taught in the syn- 
agogue, ‘Whence has this man this wisdom and 
these mighty works? Is not this the carpenter’s 
son? is not His mother Mary and His brethren 
(brothers) James and Joses and Simon and Judas ? 
And His sisters, are they not all with us? Whence, 
then, hath this man all these things?” These ques- 
tions are unavoidable and unanswerable, if Christ be 
regarded as a mere man. For each effect presupposes % 
corresponding cause. .. Jesus can be ranked nei- 
ther with the school-trained nor with the self-trained 
or self-made men, if by the latter we understand, as 
we must, those who without the regular aid of living 
teachers, yet with the same educational means, such as 
books, the observation of men and things, and the in- 
tense application of their mental faculties, attained to 
vigor of intellect and wealth of scholarship, like Shak- 
speare, Jacob Boehm, Benjamin Franklin, and others. 
All the attempts to bring Him into contact with Egyp- 
tian wisdom, or the Essenic Theosophy, or other sour- 
zes of learning, are without a shadow of proof, and ex- 
plain nothing after all. He never quotes from books 
except the Old Testament, He never refers to secular 
history, poetry, rhetoric, mathematics, astronomy, 
forzign languages, natural sciences, or any of those 











branches of knowledge which make up human learn 
ing and literature. He confined himself strictly te 
religion. But from that centre He shed light over 
the whole world of man and nature. In this depart 
ment, unlike all other great men, even the prophets 
and the apostles, He was absolutely original and inde 
pendent. He taught the world as one who had leaznea 
nothing from it and was under no obligation to it 
He speaks from divine intuition as one who not only 
knows the truth, but who ¢s the truth, and with an 
authority, which commands absolute submission, or 
provokes rebellion, but can never be passed by with 
contempt or indifference. His character and life 
were originated and sustained in spite of circumstan- 
ces with which no earthly force could have con- 
tended, and therefore must have had their real foun- 
dation in a force which was preternatural and di. 
vine.”—P. S.] 

7, We may be thankful that St. Luke, compared 
with the other Evangelists, has communicated to us 
so much of the early history of our Lord; nor lesa 
so, that he has told us so little; as this very reticence 
furnishes a proof of his jides historica, checks vain 
curiosity, and shows us how infinitely more impor. 
tant for our faith is the history of His ministry, pas 
sion, death, and glorification, than that of His youth 
and childhood. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The first Passover of Jesus: 1. The history; 2. 
the significance of this journey for Jesus, for His 
parents, for Israel, for the world.—The first appear- 
ance of the Messiah in the sanctuary.—The glory of 
the second house greater than that of the first, Hag, 
ii. 10.—The first Passover of Jesus: 1. Visited with 
desire ; 2. celebrated worthily; 3. left obediently.— 
The pareuts and the child united before the Lord.— 
The Son of Man once a lost son.—Seeking for Jesus: 
1, The anxiety of deprivation ; 2. the joy of finding. 
—tThe interchange of joy and sorrow during our 
earthly pilgrimage.—Jesus lost in the hurry and bus- 
tle of the world, but found again in the temple.— 
Jesus sitting in the midst of the teachers whom He 
was afterwards to oppose.—The school of Rabbis at 
Jerusalem, a model for parents and children.—Mary’s 
astonishment excited by Jesus, comp. vss. 18 and 383. 
—The over-hasty zeal of Mary, and the heavenly 
tranquillity of Jesus.—God, the Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in a sense applicable to Him alone,— 
The Son of Man aroused to the consciousness of Hig 
being the God-Man.—To be about His Father’s busi- 
ness, the vocation, 1. of Christ; 2. of the Christian, 
—Even the first recorded saying of the Lord too 
deep to be entirely understood, the explanation of all 
His deeds, and the key to His whole life—Christ’s 
first Passover journey: 1. A glimpse into the history 
of His youth; 2. a turning-point in the history of 
His development; 3. a turning-point in the history 
of salvation—The return from Jerusalem to Nazar 
reth, a specimen of the voluntary self-denial and 
obedience of Christ.—Jesus, even at Nazareth, about 
His Father’s business.—The contemplative faith of 
Mary, 1. in its secret confiict, 2. in its final triumph, 
—The growth in secret, both in wisdom and stature, 
from the imperfect child to the perfect man, of Him 
who was the Most High and Most Glorious.—-The in. 
crease in grace.—He who finds favor with God, finda 
favor also with man,—The season of waiting.—Faith, 
fulness in little things.—The fifth commandment not 
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destroyed but fulfilled by Jesus.—The fear of the 
Lord the beginning of wisdom.—Increase in wisdom 
and age, the work of grace; favor, the crown put 
upon wisdom and age.—That which is most precious, 
though ripening in the world, 1. was then, 2. is now, 
8. will be ever, hidden from the eye of the world. 

StarkE :—The care parents should have for their 
children.—To public worship must be added domes- 
tic worship.— QursneL :—Jesus is more often lost in 
time of prosperity than in times of misfortune and 
persecution.—HeEpin@ErR :—We often, from erroneous 
judgment, seek Christ among our kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance, where He is not to be found.—We often 
have to seek long for Jesus; and this is our best 
employment, even if we have to spend more than one 
spiritual day’s journey upon it.—Sorrow for the loss 
of Jesus, a reasonable sorrow.—He who would be a 
teacher of others, must first be a learner.—CrameEr : 
—Christ has hallowed instruction by question and 
answer.—The more spiritual gifts any one has re- 
ceived, the more careful will he be to avoid boasting. 
—WNovea Bibl. Tub. :—Jesus more learned than His 
teachers (Isa. 1. 4): let us hear Him.—Parents trans- 
gress when they reprove and punish their children 
unseasonably or unreasonably, Prov. xx. 1-6; xxii. 
6.—Masvs :—Children may instruct their parents, if 
they do it respectfully and modestly, 1 Sam. xix. 4.— 
We must not despise what we do not understand.— 
OstanperR :—Christ has, by His obedience, made 
satisfaction for the disobedience of children; while, 
by His example, He teaches children to obey their 
parents.—Faith keeps in her heart even what she 
does not understand.—There is little hope of chil- 
dren who increase in age and stature only, and de- 
crease in wisdom and favor. 








——— 


HeEvBNER :—The care ef man is not sufficient for 
children, if God does not add to it the care of Hig 
angels.—Even good children may innocently cause 
griefi—As Jesus grew and ripened in retirement, 
so the ministers of the gospel often have long tc 
wait before God calls them into full work.—Jegus 
commanding respect even as a boy.—The family ot 
Jesus a model for Christian families.—The charms 
of the history of Jesus for the young. 

Stier :—The holy child Jesus and our children (a 
continuous contrast)—Arnpr:—l. The tokens; 2. 
the excitements ; 8. the fruits of early piety, visible 
in the holy child Jesus.—The early history of Jesus: 
1. Jesus in Nazareth; 2. Jesus of Nazareth—A pDzs 
AmMoRIE Vv. D. Horven (preacher in Utrecht, died 
1849): 1. Behold the child Jesus! 2. Behold in 
the child the man Jesus! 3. Become children in 
Christ, that you may become men !—GuERDESSEN :— 
The appearance of Christ in the sanctuary: Ought 
He not to be, 1. about His Father’s business; 2. in 
the midst of the teachers ; 3. according to the usage 
of the feast ; 4. sought for sorrowing ; and 5. mani- 
festing a childlike disposition ?—M. G. ALBRECHT 
(died 1835): The child Jesus is often lost in our days, 
after a spiritual manner.—Gavurr:—The Mediator 
between God and man discernible in Jesus, even in 
His twelfth year: 1. In the holy privacy of His life 
in God; 2. in the consciousness of His relation to the 
Father; 3. in the unintermitted occupation of His 
spirit with the work which the Father had given Him 
to do.—RavrEenBERG :—Our children our judges: 1. 
What this means; 2. how this happens; 3. to what 
this leads.—Finally, an excellent sermon by ADOLPHE 
Monon (died 1856): Jésus enfant, modéle des enfants. 
Paris, 1857. 





PART SECOND. 


The Beneficent Activity and Holy Behavior of the Son of Man. 


FIRST 


SECTION. 


TESTIMONY BORNE TO MESSIAH. 


Ouaprter III. 


———— 


A. By the Preaching and Baptism of John. On. III. 1-22. 


1 Now, in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate veing gov: 
ernor [procurator] of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother 
Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysanias the’ tetrarch 

2 of Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests,’ the word of God came unto 

3 John, the son of Zacharias [Zachariah], in the wilderness. And he came into all the 
country about [the] Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance for the remission of 

4 sins; As it is written in the book of the words of Hsaias [Isaiak] the prophet, saying, 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way <f the Lord, make His 


& paths straight. 


Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill skall be 
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brought low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways shall be 

6 made smooth; And all flesh shall see the salvation of God. 

rf Then said he to the multitude [multitudes, 6xA.s] that came forth to be baptized of 
[by] him, O generation [Brood] of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wratk 

8 to come? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of [meet for] repentance; and begin 
not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to [for] owr father: for I say unte 

9 you, That God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham And now 
also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: every tree therefore which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

10,11 And the people asked him, saying, What [then] shall we do then? He answereth 
and saith unto them, He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none; 
and he that hath meat [food], let him do likewise. . 

12 Then came also publicans to be baptized, and said unto him, Master, what shall we 

13 do? And he said unto them, Exact no more than that which is appointed you 

14 And the* soldiers likewise demanded of him [asked him], saying, And what shall we 

do? And he said unto them, Do violence to no man [one], neither accuse any falsely ; 

and be content with your wages. 

And as the people were in expectation, and all men mused [all were reasoning, 
Svadoyilopevwy ravtwv]| in their hearts of [concerning] John, whether he were the Christ, 
16 or not; John answered, saying unto them all [answered them all, saying, dzexpivaro 4 

Il. dracw éywv|, 1 indeed baptize you with water [vdar.]; but one mightier than 1 

cometh, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: He shall baptize you 

17 with [in, év] the Holy Ghost, and with fire: Whose fan ¢s in His hand, and He will 
thoroughly purge His [threshing-] floor, and will gather the wheat into His garner; 

18 but the chaff He will burn with fire unquenchable. And many other things, in his 
exhortation [And with many other exhortations he], preached he unto the people. 

19 But Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by hin for Herodias his brother Philip’s 

20 [brother’s]® wife, and for all the evils whick Herod had done [did, éroiyce], Added yet 
this above all, that he shut up John in prison. 

21 Now, when all the people were baptized, it came to pass, that Jesus also being bap- 

22 tized, and praying, the heaven was opened, And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape, like a dove, upon Him; and a voice came from heaven, which said,® Thou art 
My beloved Son; in Thee 1 am well pleased. 


15 


1 Vs. 1.—The article the should be omitted as in governor and the preceding tetrarch. 

Vs. 2,—Or more correctly, according to the oldest reading: Annasheing high-priest and Caiaphas, éwml apxvepéws 
Avva «ai K., for which the text. rec. reads én’ apxvepéwyv—a manifest correction on account of the two names. On 
Annas or Ananus, and Joseph or Caiaphas, his son-in-law and successor in the office of high-priest, see Matt. xxvi. 3; 
John xviii. 13; Joseph. Anfig. xviii. 2,2; and Exeg. Notes. 

3 Vs. 4.—The word saying, Aéyovtos, is unnecessary and should be omitted on the authority of Codd. Sin., B., D., 
L., etc., and the modern critical editions. It was inserted from Matt. iii. 3. 

4 Vs. 14.—The article should be omitted as in the Greek. 

5 Vs. 19.—The text. rec. inserts from Mark vi. 17, ®cAimmov after yuvarkés, against the best ancient authorities, in- 
cluding Cod. Sin. The modern critical editions omit it. 

6 Vs. 22.—The words which said, \éyovcay, should be thrown out of the text, according to Codd. Sin., B., D., L., 
Vulg., etc. Insertion from Matt. iii. 17.—P.8.] 


the time when he governed alone; but as Luke ig 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 1. In the fifteenth year, etc.—With this 
chronological notice, Luke points out, as his prede- 
cessors had omitted doing, the exact position which 
the sacred narrative occupies on the wide platform 
of universal history. We will endeavor to point 
out, as briefly as possible, what may be deduced 
from his indication concerning the precise period of 
the public appearing of John and of Jesus.—(a) 
The fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Ceesar is easily ascertuined. Augustus died A.U.C. 
767, which, taking this event as the terminus a quo, 
gives the year 782. It seems, however, probable, 
that our computation must be made from the time 
when Tiberius was associated with Augustus in the 
government of the Empire, two years earlier, which’ 





here speaking of jyeuovia, and not of povapxia or 
Baoircia, he seems to include the two preceding 
years, in which Tiberius, indeed, possessed a power 
no way inferior to that of Augustus.—(b) Pontius 
Pilate, the successor of Valerius Gratus, and sixth 
governor (procurator) of Judea, possessed this 
dignity for ten years under the above-named Enipe 
ror, viz., from 779--789 A.U.C., until he was deprived 
of his office in consequence of the accusations of the 
Jews.—(c) Herod (Antipas) became tetrarch of 
Galilee after the death of his father, Herod the 
Great, 750, and continued in his government till hig 
deposition in 792.—(d) His brother Philip re 
ceived, contemporantously with himself, the tetrarehy 
of Iturea and Trachonitis, and remained in this 
post till his death in 786. According to Josephus 
(Ant. Jud. xvii. 8, 1), his jurisdiction extended alsa 


would give us the year 780. The reigning years of a | over Batanzea and Auranitis, while his brother alsa 
Roman emperor were, indeed, commonly dated from | governed Pereea.—(e) Lysanias, tetrarch of Abi 
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lene, was not the ruler from Chalcis, between Leba- 
con and Anti-Lebanon, who was put to death, four 
and twenty years before Christ, by Antony, at the 
instigation of Cleopatra,* but may have been a 
second Lysanias, whom Josephus passes over in 
silence, as less celebrated than the former. It will 
not seem improbable to any, that two princes of the 
same name should have ruled over the same district, 
during the course of so many years.—And lastly, (/) 
with regard to the high-priests, Annas and 
Oaiaphas. For remarks concerning the latter, see 
Lance on Matt, xxvi. 3 [vol. i. p. 460]; the former 
had been made high-priest by Cyrenius, but deposed 
seven years after by Vitellius. He was succeeded by 
three others, and lastly by Caiaphas. That he 
should have continued, after his deposition, to bear 
the name of high-priest in the sacred history, seems 
owing to the influence he still possessed,—an influ- 
ence originating in his own character, strengthened 
by his relationship to Caiaphas, and always employed 
in opposition to Christianity. He is even always 
mentioned first, either on account of his age, or be- 
cause he first bore the office of high-priest, or per- 
haps because he exercised the office alternately with 
Caiaphas.+ See, with respect to this latter supposi- 
tion, Hue, Hindi. in’s N. T. ii. p. 218, and Friepuie, 
Archiologie der Leidensgeschichte. We shall not be 
mistaken if, using this notice of Luke as a founda- 
tion, we reckon the date of John’s ministry to have 
been the year 780, and that of our Lord’s birth, 
thirty years earlier, viz., 750, or about four years be- 
fore the usual Christian era.—Compare the exact, 
and, in our estimation, not yet superseded, calcula- 
tions of WinszLeEr, in his Chronological Synopsis.} 

Vs. 2. The word of God came.—We can see 

o reason for supposing (with Wieseler) that this 

refers, not to the first preaching, but to some later 
appearance, of the Baptist, which was the immediate 
cause of his imprisonment. The solemnity of this 
introduction leads us rather to conclude, that the 
Evangelist intends to point out the time when John 
began to exchange his solitary life in the wilderness 
for one of public activity. And this circumstantial 
chronology is the more suitable, since the eras of 
John and of Jesus are inseparable; the baptism of 
the King of the heavenly kingdom following the pub- 
lic appearing of the forerunner, and taking place in 
the same year. 

Unto John, the son of Zachariah.— See Luke 
i. 5, etc.—In the wilderness.—The locality is thus 
indefinitely mentioned by Luke, while the sphere of 
his activity is only generally stated as extending eis 
racav thy mepixwpov tod “Iop5. For Theophilus, 
who lived so far from the scene of the sacred histo- 
ry, a more exact indication was unnecessary. Com- 
pare, however, John i, 28; iii. 28, and the remarks 
on Matt. iii. 1 [vol. i. p. 68]. 

Vs. 4. The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, etc.—There is no reason for so closely uniting 


* (Joseph. Antiq. xv. 4, 1; xix. 5,15 xx. 7,1; De bello 
Tyd. i. 13, 1; ii. 11, 5; Cass. Dio, 49, 32. Meyer concludes 
gainst Strauss that the statement of Luke is confirmed 
rather than refuted by Josephus.—P. 8.] is 

+ [Worpsworts tn loc.: “ St. Luke, in a spirit of reve- 
rence for the sacred office—instituted by God Himself—of 
the High-Priesthood, which was hereditary and for life, 
does not acknowledge that the High-Priest could be lawful- 
ly made and unmade by the civil power. He still calls 
Annas the High-Priest, and yet, since Caiaphas was de facto 
High-Priest, and was commonly reputed so to be, he adds 
his name in the second place to that of Annas.”—P. 8.J 

¢ [Comp. also the careful essay of ANDREWs on the date 
of Christ’s birth, mn his Life of our Lord, pp. 1-22.—P. 8.] 
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these words, as to make them designate the voice o! 
John, as a vox clamantis in deserto. Tue word 
"2'7723 (Isa. xl. 3) does not belong to the preceding _ 
NTP Dp, but to the immediately following, pra 
parate viam Domini. The parallelism exacts that 
we should translate, Prepare ye in the wilderness tha 
way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a high. 
way for our God, Isa. xl. 8. The voice of the caller 
is the same mentioned in ver. 8. Luke gives this 
prophetic passage more correctly, and more closely 
follows the Septuagint, than the other Synoptists, 
especially in the closing phrase, dYera: waca odpé, 
K.T.A. 

Vs. 5. Every valley, etc.—That the whole of 
this passage, from Isaiah, is figurative language, de- 
rived from the march of a monarch, preceded by his 
herald, scarcely needs mentioning, The particular, 
however, which must not be overlooked is, that the 
prophecy of Isaiah xl. (Luke knows nothing yet of a 
second Isaiah), though it has a real, has no direct or 
exclusive reference to John the Baptist. A manifes- 
tation of the glory of God is announced, which, be- 
ginning with the return from Babylon, is beheld in 
incomparable splendor at the coming of Christ, and 
since goes on in growing fulfilment, but is not com- 
pleted till the last day. Every prophet of the Old 
Testament going before the face of Jehovah, was 4 
type of John the Baptist, who was to announce the 
advent of the God-Man; and John again was the 
type of every apostle, preacher, or missionary, who 
causes ‘‘ the voice of one crying” to be heard, before 
the King Himself can appear. This voice began tc 
sound when Isaiah first perceived and interpreted it, 
it was heard with unusual power through John’s in- 
strumentality ; it will not be silent till the last trum- 
pet shall be heard. 

Vs. 7. To the multitudes—Brood of Vipers! 
—This mode of address might seem strange to us, 
without the more detailed account of St. Matthew, whc 
informs us (ch. iii. 7), that the people, addressed in 
this discouraging manner, were by no means anxious 
inquirers after salvation, but rather Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, or at least such as were infected by their per- 
nicious leaven, Among this mustitude must then be 
reckoned the crowds attracted to the banks of the 
Jordan by idle curiosity, if by no worse motive, whom 
the penetrating glance of John appreciates at their 
proper value. John, on the banks of the Jordan, 
appears, as Jesus did afterward, with the fan in his 
hand; and before we accuse him of harshness, we 
should do well to remember, first, that love itself can 
be severe, and that the meek Saviour Himself was 
inexorably so, toward hypocrites; and secondly, 
that the judgment here announced was not inevita- 
ble, but only impending over obstinate impenitence, 
while John earnestly desires that they may yet es- 
cape it, and points out the way of safety. By the 
terms, “serpents,” ‘brood of vipers,” the diaboli- 
cal nature of hypocrisy is pointed out. Comp. 2 
Cor. xi. 14; Rev. xx.—Who hath warned you ?— 
in other words, who hath taught you, and how came 
you to think that, while you remain as you are, and 
without an inward change of mind, you can escape 
the wrath to come, by compliance with an outward 
sign alone? The last of the Old Testament prophets 
had also spoken of the judgment to be executed by 
the Messiah (Mal. iv. 5, 6); but the Jews pacified 
themselves with the idea, that this threat applied te 
the Gentiles, and not to themselves } 

Vs. 8. Bring forth therefw | fruits worthy 
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of repentance.—-These are the épya mentioned 
Acts xxvi. 20, and detailed in the same connection, 
ver. 11. John requires these, because without them 
they could not possibly escape the wrath to come 
our). 
: Kas begin not, etc.—Descent from Abraham, 
the national boast of the Jews, had now a higher im- 
portance in their eyes, because they believed that 
this, though standing alone, would give them a right 
to share in the blessings of the Messiah. This idea 
was, as it were, the shield under which they sought 
to shelter themselves from the sharp arrows of the 
’ preaching of repentance, and which John thus snatches 
from them.—Of these stones.—He points to the 
stones of the wilderness, with reference too, perhaps, 
to the creation, when God made man of the dust of 
the earth. The notion, that the call of the heathen 
was now present to the mind of the Baptist, is at least 
unproved ; nor is there in his preaching any reference 
to this event. 

Vs. 9. The Axe is laid.—There is, in these 
words, a passing on from the notion of the possibility, 
to that of the certainty, of the wrath to come. The 
axe laid, not near to the unfruitful branches, but to 
the very roots, points to the judgment of extermina- 
tion about to break forth on the impenitent—_Every 
tree, etc.—A fruitless fig-tree was afterward made, 
by our Lord, the representative of the whole Jewish 
nation (Luke xiii. 6); but here each tree, about to 
be hewn down, denotes an impenitent individual, re- 
ceiving his sentence. John at least does not teach 
al awoxardoTacis TavTwr. 

Vs. 10. And the people asked him.—The 
question of perplexed penitents ; not unlike that put 
to Peter, at the feast of Pentecost, Acts ii. 37. The 
answer is given entirely in the Old Testament fashion, 
and from a legal point of view, without any mention 
of the higher requisites of faith and love; and is re- 
tmoarkable, as showing how thoroughly practical, tem- 
perate, and even comparatively rigorous, was the 
morality of the preacher of repentance. A man who 
made the duties of mercy and justice, of brotherly 
love and fidelity in daily intercourse, so prominent, 
could scarcely be an enthusiast. Luke is the only 
Evangelist who has communicated, from some un- 
known source, these special features of the Baptist’s 
teaching. His whole answer shows with what pene- 
tration he had, even in his secluded life, observed the 
chief defects of each different class. He who would 
influence men, must not live so severed from them, 
that he ceases to know and understand them. 

Vs. 11. He that hath two coats, etc.—They 
are not required to leave their several callings, but 
to sacrifice their selfishness while remaining in them. 
Comp. Isa. lviii. 38-6; Dan. iv. #4. 

Vs. 13. Exact no more, etc.—The covetousness 
and selfishness of the publicans, the “ immodestia 
publicanorum,” had become proverbial; John pro- 
nounces an irrevocable veto against their exac- 
tions. 

Vs. 14. Soldiers.—It is uncertain whether these 
soldiers were used for purposes of police (Ewald), or 
whether they belonged to some foreign legion em- 
ployed by Herod in his wars (Michaelis), <At all 
events, they were men actually employed in military 
service, and were perhaps, by their question, kindred 
cpirits to the pious centurion Cornelius (Acts x.)— 
Aiacelecy, to extort by fear, to lay under contribution. 
.Kxopayreiv, to play tke spy, thence to slander, to do 
injustice (to cheat). How much opportunity the 
military gerviec afforded for such practices, and how 
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much the hardships of the times were thereby en 
hanced to many, needs no explanation. 

[John did not say to the soldiers: Throw away 
your arms and desert your colors; but: Do not abuse 
your power. His exhortation plainly implies the 
lawfulness of the military profession, and consequent. 
ly the right of war under certain circumstances, 
Aggressive wars, it is true, aré always wrong, but 
defensive wars against foreign invasion and domestie 
rebellion are justifiable. War is always a dread ca- 
lamity, but in the present state of society, it is often 
an unavoidable necessity, and the only means of de- 
fending the rights, the honor, and the very existenca 
of a nation, and may thus prevent still greater evil. 
It is a destroyer and barbarizer, but in the overruling 
providence of God it may become a civilizer and even 
a Christianizer.—P. S.] 

Vs. 15. Whether he were the Christ.—A 
surprising proof of the deep impression made, by the 
moral strictness of the Baptist, upon the susceptible 
mind of the multitude. There was some foundation 
of truth in this delusion, since, by means of John, 
Christ Himself, though invisibly, was standing at the 
door and knocking. The moral greatness of John is 
shown in the fact, that he made no use of this delu- 
sion of the people, but hastened to withdraw within 
those limits which they would almost have compelled 
him to pass. Similar conduct was shown by Paul 
and Barnabas, Acts xiv. 15. 

Vs. 16. John answered them all, saying.— 
And if we also read that, on an entirely distinct occa- 
sion, he gave the same answer to a small section of 
the Sanhedrin (John i. 25), we are by no means forcec 
to the conclusion, that one Evangelist contradicts the 
other, but rather that John repeated this saying a 
different times; a saying whose purport was so im 
portant, and whose form was figurative language sc 
entirely in the spirit and after the heart of the Bap- 
tist, that, having once uttered it, he could not have 
expressed himself more powerfully and naturally 
with respect to this vital question. 

Vs. 16. One mightier than I.—A general ex- 
pression for what he elsewhere declares in a more 
definite manner, e. g., John i. 830. The greater might 
of the Messiah is here made, by the context, to con- 
sist especially in the fact, that His baptism can effect 
what John’s baptism is powerless to produce. Con- 
sequently, He more deserves the reverence and atten- 
tion of the people, while His forerunner deems him- 
self unworthy to perform the most menial office for 
Him. 

He shall baptize you with [betterin] the 
Holy Ghost, and with fire.—He will, so to speak, 
wholly immerse you in the Holy Ghost, and in the 
fire.* The baptism of the Spirit, which produces re- 


* [The difference between Bamrigew Udare without ev, 
and Panrigew év mvevpate ayiw Kat mupi, should be noticed 
in the translation by with in the former and in in the Jatter 
case: the instrumental dative signifies the element by which, 
the preposition év the locality or element in which the bap- 
tism is performed. Matthew, however, in the parallel pas- 
sage, iii. 11, 12, uses év in both cases, while in Mark i, 3° 
there is a difference of reading ; some authorities have év be- 
fore véaTt and wvevuart, others omit it before both, still 
others (as Cod. Sin.) read vSare and év mvevuart. I prefer 
the latter as being more consistent with Scripture usage, 
comp. Luke iii. 16; John i. 33; Acts i. 5; xi. 16, as well as 
with the nature of the case. Water may be regarded botr 
as the element in which, and as the element by which bape 
tism is performed, and hence may or may not be connected 
with év; but the Holy Spirit could not properly be conceived 
as the mere instrument of an act, and hence should in every 
case be construed with the local preposition ¢v.—As regards 
the bearing of the phrase fo baptize in the Holy Ghost, ot the 
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newal, is contrasted with the baptism of water, which 
can omy represent it. The baptism of fire is ap- 
pointed for the unconverted, as that of the Holy 
Spirit for believers.* As Simeon had announced 
that Christ was set for the fall of some and rising of 
others, so does John here describe Him as coming 
with a twofold baptism. Some are renovated by His 
baptism, others buried in the fiery baptism of final 
judgment. 

Vs. 17. Whose fan, ete.—See Matt. iii, 12 [vol. 
i, p. 72.] The same figure occurs also Jer. xv. 1, 
and Luke xxii. 31; while the internal connection be- 
tween the xhpvyua of John and that of Malachi iv. 1 
is self-evident. 

Vs. 18. He preached the Gospel unto the 
people.—The announcement of the most fearful 
judgments belongs, then, no less than that of an 
abundant baptism of the Spirit, to that work of evan- 
gelization which the Baptist had commenced. A sig- 
nificant hint to those who consider a representation 
of the judgments of the Lord fundamentally incom- 
patible with the full and free preaching of the Gos- 
pel. 

Vs. 19. But Herod.—The first appearance upon 
the scene, of the tetrarch, who is hereafter to play so 
terrible a part in the Baptist’s history. He was the 
son of Herod the Great, and of Malthace, a Samari- 
tan. He married first the daughter of King Aretas, 
but afterwards entered into an adulterous connection 
with his brother Philip’s wife. The account here 
given by Luke should be specially compared with 
that of Mark (ch. vi. 17-20). Mark tells us that this 
punishment did not hinder Herod from esteeming 
Jobu in a certain sense; Luke, that he had not 
brought it upon himself by reproving this crime 
alone, but also all the evils that. Herod did. 
There can be no ground for doubting (with Meyer) the 
historical character of a narrative so psychologically 
probable. He who is in any measure acquainted 
with the character of the tetrarch, will not doubt that 
a preacher of repentance would find material enough 
for reproving him concerning rovypa. That these 
reached their climax in the imprisonment and execu- 
tion of John, was a conviction which Luke undoubt- 
edly shared with all Christian antiquity, and which 
needs no justification. 

Vs. 20. That he shut up John in prison.—It 
is not impossible that he allowed him less and less 
liberty in the prison to which he had been condemn- 
ed, and at length cut off all access to him. The 
whole of Luke’s account of John is summary, and 
written without regard to chronology : he here collects 
all that he has to say concerning the forerunner, that 
he may confine himself for the future to the history 


mmmersion controversy, it is hardly fair to press it one way or 
the other, since in this case the term is evidently used figura- 
tively, though, of course, with reference to the sacred rite. 
It meams to be overwhelmed or richly furnished with the 
Holy Spirit. Dr. van Oosterzee, like Dr. Lange and most 
of the German commentators, adheres to the original and 
prevailing usage of Barrigw; but they do not intend to deny 
the wider Hellenistic use of the term, much less to convey 
the idea that immersion is the only proper mode of baptism, 
the effect and validity of which does not depend either on 
the quantity or quality of water, or the mode of its applica- 
tion, but upon the power of the Holy Spirit accompanying 
the water and the administration of the rite in the name of 
the Holy Trinity and with the intention to baptize. Comp. 
on this controversy the lengthy remarks in my History of 
the Apostolic Church, § 142, p. — (of the English edition).— 
P. 8. . eee 

* (So also Dr. Lange. Comp. my armotation on Matt. iii. 
11, rol. i. p. 72, in dissent from this reference of the baptism 
of fire tc the fir judgment.—P. 8.] 
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of Jesus alone; the narrative of the baptism forming 
the point of transition. % 

Vs. 21. It came to pass, ete.—The necessity of 
comparing together the accounts of the differer* 
Evangelists, in order to obtain an exact descriptior 
of the chief events of the Gospel history, is here very 
apparent. Not one Evangelist communicates a com. 
plete account of what happened at our Lord’s bap 
tism; and it is only by cellating their several con 
tributions, that we obtain a complete view of th 
occurrence. Matthew gives us the most copious ac 
count, and also the dialogue which took place between 
the Baptist and the Saviour; Mark, according to his 
usual custom, narrates very concisely, but with the 
addition of some fresh and graphic incident,—here 
the opening of the heavens (ox:(ouevous tobs ovp.): 
John depicts the subjective side of this event, in its 
high significance to our Lord’s forerunner: Luke pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with the occurrence, through 
the apostolic xjpuyua, and touches upon it for the 
sake or completeness, and especially to render con 
spicuous the testimony borne by the Father to the 
Son on this occasion. In this condition of things, it 
is unfairness itself to understand our Evangelist’s ex- 
pressions, which certainly were never penned with 
diplomatic exactness, so ad literam as to cause an. 
irreconcilable discrepancy between himself and his 
fellow-witnesses. Plainly, the words, that Jesus was 
baptized when all the people were baptized, 
do not necessarily imply, that both the baptism of 
the Lord and the opening of the heavens happened 
in the presence of a numerous multitude,—such a 
publicity would have been a violation of both human 
and divine decorum,—but only, that, at the period 
when the greatest number of baptisms was taking 
place, the baptism of Jesus of Nazareth took place 
(and naturally in private) among others. The object 
of Luke is, not to narrate the baptism for its own 
sake, but for the sake of the heavenly authentication 
which the Lord then received. 

Vs. 21. Jesus also being baptized, and pray- 
ing.—It is one of the singularia Luce, that he often 
mentions that Jesus prayed, even when the other 
Evangelists make no mention of the circumstance ; 
as, for example, on the night preceding the choosing 
of His Apostles (Luke vi. 12.) By uniting the ac- 
counts of all the Evangelists, with reference to our 
Lord’s: practice of private prayer, we find that He, 
who always lived in uninterrupted communion with 
the Father, specially and emphatically hallowed 
every turning-point of his earthly career—His bap- 
tism, choice of Apostles, renunciation of a throny 
(John vi. 15), transfiguration, and his journey towards 
his last sufferings—by solitary prayer. Those whe 
accept the view that the Evangelist describes a pub- 
lic baptism, must surely have lost sight of his account 
of this act of prayer. Or did He then so pray publice, 
that the heavens were opened, a sort of show-prayer 
in fact? As well might we infer from Luke’s words, 
literally interpreted, the incongruitv, that He wai 
baptized with all the people, i a.ussa, and at the 
same time. 

Vs. 21. The heaven was opened.—The ood 
jective character of the narrative is remarkable. Ac 
cording to Matthew and Mark, it is Jesus who sees 
heaven opened, and for whose sake this occurrence 
takes place. John expressly states, that the ray fell 
upon the mind of the Baptist; while Luke relates 
the event as though uncaused by the subjectivity of 
any, and in this respect satisfies the higher require 
ments of historic narrative. 
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Vs, 22: In a bodily shape, like a dove.—The 
mention of the dove by all the four Evangelists, plain- 
ly shows, that the descent of the Spirit was usually 
compared, by the Baptist who saw it, and afterwards 
by those who related it, to the descent of a dove. It 
is, however, by no means necessary to infer, from the 
awpartxov eldos of Luke, the actual form of a dove. 
Luke does not say, cwuating efSer mepiorepas, but 
vs wepiotepdy. By supposing a ray of light to have 

escended from the opened heaven, gently, swiftly, 
nd evenly, like the downward flight of a dove, and 
ts have shone around the head of the praying Saviour 
for some space of time, we escape many difficulties, 
and obtain a representation beautiful in itself, and 
becoming the divine majesty. It is by no means 
proved, that the dove was, in the days of Jesus, re- 
garded by the Jews as an emblem of the Holy Spirit. 
The very shy nature of the dove renders it difficult to 
conceive its descending from heaven, and abiding on 
a newly baptized person, even in a vision, And if 
ancient Christian art, exchanging the figure for the 
fact, constantly introduced a visible dove into every 
representation of the baptism, it is only probable that 
this unesthetic treatment was the result of an exe- 
getical error. Our view also will satisfactorily ex- 
plain why Justin Martyr (Dial. cum Tryph. ¢. 88), 
as well as the Gospel of the Hebrews (Epiphanius, 
Heres. Xxx. 18), mentions a vivid ray of light as 
suddenly surrounding the banks of Jordan. Bya 
very natural symbolism, light was regarded by the 
Jews as an emblem of the Divinity ; and we can see 
no reason why the descent of a ray of light should 
not also have been compared to the descent of a 
dove. 

[I beg leave to differ from the esteemed author 
in his ingenious attempt to get rid of the dove. The 
Holy Spirit did not use, indeed, 2 real, living dove as 
His organ (as Satan used a serpent in the history of 
temptation), else the Evangelists would not connect 
@s or cet with mepiotepd, but He assumed, in His 
form of manifestation to the inward vision of John 
(comp. the parallel passage of John i. 32, 7(John) saw, 
and Matt, iii. 16, “‘he saw”), an organized bodily shape, 
gwpmatixdy eidos (Luke), and this was, according 
to the unanimous testimony of all the Evangelists, 
the shape of a dove, or looked like a dove, as mepiore- 
pa, which is the natural symbol of purity and gentle- 
ness. The comparison is between the Spirit and the 
dove, and not (as Bleck and others assume) simply 
between the descent of the Spirit and the flight of a 
dove, for this would leave the cwmatixdy eldos of 
Luke unexplained. The whole phenomenon was, of 
course, not material, but supernatural (a rvevuaruch 
Sewpia), yet none the less objective and real.* Why 
should the creative Spirit, who in the beginning was 
brooding (like a dove, as the Talmud has it) over the 
face of the waters (Gen. i. 2), brought cosmos out 
of chaos, not be able to create an organized shape of 
deep symbolical significance? A dove is decidedly 
a more appropriate and expressive medium of His 
manifestation than the form of ‘‘a ray of light from 
heaven.” There is no good reason, therefore, to de- 
viate here from the old interpretation, which is 
adopted also by de Wette, Meyer, and Alford, as the 
plain and natural meaning of Luke.—P. §. ] 

Vs. 22. A voice from heaven.—There is no 
reason for understanding this, either of a so-called 


*[Comp. Jerome in loc.: ‘ Aperiuntur autem vueri non 
reseratione elemenlorum sed spiritualibus oculis, quibus et 
Ligiimi me princtpio voluminro sui apertos eos esse commemo- 
rve.?—P. 8.) 
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Bip on 3, a pure invention of the later Rabbis, or of 


thunder, which, indeed, is often called the voice of 
the Lord in the poetical, but never in the historical 
books of the Old Testamert. Everything compels 
us to accept this as an actual, extraordinary, anc 
plainly audible voice from heaven; yet such a one ar, 
would be understood and interpreted only in a pecu 
liar state of mind and spirit, sueh as that in which 
Jesus and John then were. Any interpretation 
which impuens either the reality or the agency of the 
voices from heaven, heard during the life of Jesus, is 
objectionable. Certainly Jesus understood, still bet- 
ter than John, the full force and meaning of the 
Father’s voice. For the servant it was the decisive 
intimation, “This same is He;” for the Son, the 
definite declaration, ‘‘ Thou art My beloved Son.” 
The reference to Ps. ii. 7, Isa. xlii. 1, is evident; but 
the opinion, that Jesus is here called the Son, in 
whom the Father is well pleased, only because he is 
the Messiah of Israel, the theocratic King, is derived 
from the exegetic commentum, that, in New Testa- 
ment diction, Xpiorés and 6 vids @evd are only two 
terms to denote the same idea, (On the whole narra- 
tive, compare the Disputatio theol. inaug. de locia 
evang. in quibus Jesum baptismi ritum subiisse tradi- 
tur, by Dr. J. J. Prins, L. B., 1838; and on John the 
Baptist, a monograph by G. E. W. pz Wys, Schoon- 
hoven, 1852.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the beginning of the third chapter of Luke, 
compared with the close of the second, we feel how 
remarkable is the transition from quiet seclusion te 
unbounded publicity, in the incidents recorded. On 
the preaching and ministry of John, see the remarks 
on Matt. iii, [vol. 1. p. 67 ff] 

2. In the choice of the time at which the voice 
of the Baptist, and so shortly after that of the Lord, 
should begin to be heard, we see another manifest 
proof of the wisdom of God. What civil, political, 
and moral misery is associated with the names which 
Luke here (vs. 1 and 2) mentions! All Israel had, 
indeed, become a barren wilderness, when “the voice 
of one crying” was loudly and unexpectedly heard. 

3. The preaching of John, as Luke communicates 
it, is, even in its form, of a prophetic, Old Testament 
character. The Lord comes in the wind, in the 
earthquake, and in the fire, but not yet in the still 
small voice. It is easy to remark the differenve be- 
tween the voice of the law, which resounds here, and 
that of the gospel, which was afterward heard; but 
not less necessary, perhaps, to observe their still more 
striking agreement. Even in the severest tones of the 
preacher of repentance the evangelical element may 
be recognized, while we meet with expressions in the 
discourses of Jesus quite as strong as any which we 
hear from the lips of John (e. g., Matt. xi 20-24 + 
xxiii, 13 f.). If we shrink from the notion, that the 
Lord Himself, on such occasions, was stauding on 
lower ground, Old Testament ground, from which Ie 
afterward rose to greater heights, we shall be obliged 
to conclude, that the New Testament also recognizes a 
revelation of wrath not less terrible than was threat. 
ened under the Old. Matt. xix. 6 may aptly be cited 
in this case. 

4. Tho morality preached by John differs from 
that of the Tord, inasmuch as the former lays morg 
stress upon the regulation of the external conduct, 
while Jesus lays more upon that of the inner life 
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It is, however, self-evident, that all which John re- 
quires from the people, the publicans, and the soldiers, 
is only valuable in his eye so far as it is the fruit and 
proof of an inward change of mind. John could not 
be contented with fruits externally united to a dead 
tree, but must recognize the truth of Matt. vii. 18. 
But the more he knew himself to-be unable to com- 
maunicate the new life, the more strenuously would he 
insist on such conduct as would give unambiguous 
proof of an inward desire of salvation; and the more 
emphasis he laid upon the inflexible demands of the 
law, the more intense must be the desires awakened 
in the hearts of many. 

5. The character of John, as exhibited by his 
lowly testimony to himself, contrasted with the lofty 
expectations of the people, is one of the most exalted 
which the history of the kingdom of God can show. 
To have been able to enlist thousands on his side by 
a single word, and not to utter that word, but to 
direct the attention of these thousands to another, 
whom they had not yet seen, and as soon as He ap- 
pears, humbly to retire to the background, yea, even 
to rejoice in his own abasement, if only this other be 
exalted (John iii. 29, 80),—when has a more elevated 
character been seen, and how can such moral great- 
ness be explained, unless the words of Luke i. 15, 80 
were the expression of unmixed truth ? 

6. The inquiry concerning the aim and purpose 
of John’s baptism, is quite independent of that con- 
cerning the antiquity and meaning of the baptism of 
proselytes. He who submitted to it, confessed him- 
self, by this very act, to be impure, and worthy of 
punishment; acknowledged his obligation, as one 
called into the kingdom of the Messiah, to lead a 
holy life; and received the assurance that God would 
forgive his sins. Even here, then, forgiveness was 
not to be earned by the sinner’s own previous amend- 
ment; but with the announcement of the kingdom 
of God was revealed the preventing grace of the 
Father, which promised forgiveness of sins; and only 
faith in this grace could afford strength for moral 
improvement, which could alone enable him who was 
the subject of it fully to taste the joy of pardon. 
This baptism differed from all former Old Testament 
washings, by its special reference to the now nearly 
approaching kingdom of Messiah; while the distinc- 
tion between the baptism of John and the subsequent 
Christian baptism was, that the former prepared and 
separated for the kingdom of God, and the latter ad- 
mitted within it. On this account, baptism by the 
disciples of Jesus, and even by the Lord Himself, at 
the commencement of His public ministry (John iii. 
22; iv. 2), can be regarded as only a continuation of 
this preparatory baptism of John. Christian baptism, 
the baptism of consecration, could not be instituted 
till the New Covenant had been instituted in Christ’s 
blood, the throne of the kingdom of heaven ascended, 
and the promise of the Holy Spirit fulfilled. 

4. Not only did John and Christ stand in external 
connection with each other, but they are inseparably 
united. As John preceded Christ, so must the 
preacher of repentance still cause his voice \o be 
seard in the heart, before Christ can live in us. 
fhrough anxiety to peace, through repentance to 

ace, was not only the way into the kingdom of the 
Zord for the Jews in those days, but als@ for Chris- 
tians in these. Holy strictness is still the true initia- 
tion into the exalted joy of the Christian life. He 
who remains the disciple of John without coming to 
Christ, endures hunger without obtaining food; he 
whu will go to Christ without having been spiritually 
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a learner in the school of John, finds food, without 
having any appetite for it. 

8. Every answer to the inquiry, why Jesus svf- 
fered Himself to be baptized, may be considered 
unsatisfactory, which either regards baptism as neces 
sary for the Lord, in the same sense as it was for the 
sinful Israelites, or, on the other hand, sees in thia 
fact only a compliance with an existing usage of ne 
special importance to Himself. John immediately 
perceived that baptism, as an acknowledgment of - 
guilt and impurity, was unnecessary for Jesus (Matt, 
ili, 14.) Nor do we read that any requirement of 
ueTdvo was made, Perhaps we may even regard the 
mention, by Matthew, that ‘‘ when He was baptized, 
He went up straightway («6vs) out of the water,” as 
a hint at the difference between His baptism and that 
of the other Jews, who probably remained some time 
under the water. If we inquire into the Lord’s own 
view of the necessity of baptism in His own case, He 
calls it a fulfilling of all righteousness. He considers 
it as fitting that He should now submit to this rite, 
as, thirty years before, it was considered fitting that 
He should be circumcised and presented in the tem- 
ple. He was hereby brought into personal relation 
with that kingdom of God, the future subjects ol 
which were to be set apart in like manner, and en- 
tered into communication with an impure world whese 
sins He was to bear. And, though no acknowledg- 
ment of obligation was necessary in His case, yet a 
holy and solemn consecration to His high vocation 
was by no means superfluous, Needing no purifica- 
tion for Himself, He yet receives it, as head of His 
body the Church, for all His members; and thus 
proves that He will be in all things like unto Hig 
brethren, sin only excepted. Besides, it is seen b/ 
the incidents which accompanied and followed i, 
what it was the will of the Father that this baptisia 
should be to Him, even the heavenly consecration 
of the Son to the work which the Father had given 
Him. He consecrates Himself, and at the same 
time the Father consecrates him, to the kingdom of 
God. 

y. lt is apparent, from Isa. xi. 2, that the anoint- 
ing with the Holy Spirit was among the characteris- 
tics of the Messiah. The peculiarity, however, is, 
that while He came momentarily upon the elect of 
the Old Testament, He remained upon Jesus. The 
same thought is paraphrastically expressed in the old 
Evangelium Nazareorum, where the Holy Spirit is 
introduced at the baptism of the Lord as saying: 
“My Son, I was waiting in all the prophets till Thou 
shouldest come, that I might rest upon Thee. Thou 
art My resting-place (tu enim es requies mea), My 
only-begotten Son, who rulest forever.” 

10. The revelation at the Jordan was neither new 
nor unnecessary to the God-Man. Undoubtedly the 
consciousness of the Lord, with respect to His work 
and person, had been continually increasing in 
strength, clearness, and depth, since the occurrence 
recorded of His twelfth year. His very first word to 
John shows how He places Himself upon a level with 
the greatest of the prophets; and He who will fulfil 
all righteousness must well know who He is, and 
wherefore He is come. But now the revelation from 
above impresses its unerring seal upon the perfect 
revelation within, and Luke represents this sealing 
(John vi. 27, éoppayicev) as a definite answer tc 
prayer. As the voice from Heaven (John xii.) con- 
secrated Him the atoning High Priest, and that upon 
Tabor declared Him the greatest of the prophets, whe 
was to be heard before Moses and Elias, so was Hig 
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formal appointment as King of the heavenly king- 
liom bestowed upon Him in the presence of the Bap- 
‘ist. 

11. The descent of the Holy Spirit at the baptism, 
and the miraculous birth of our Lord by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, are by no means inconsistent facts. 
Undoubtedly, the Son of Man had not lived thirty 
years upon earth without the Holy Spirit: and it is 
an arbitrary assumption to suppose that miraculous 
power: was specially bestowed upon Him at this in- 
stant, Our Lord, however, had hitherto possessed 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit only by means of his con- 
tinual communion with the Father, and of the 
Father’s unceasing communications te Him. There 
is nothing unfounded in the opinion, that the Father 
communicated still more to Him, who already pos- 
sessed so much, and that the indwelling element of 
His life was developed, in all its fulness, by a new 
and mighty afflation from above. We should not be 
able to determine with certainty what He now re- 
ceived, unless we could compare His inner life before 
and after His baptism; but for this we are not fur- 
nished with sufficient data. It is enough for us to 
know that the Holy Spirit, who had been for thirty 
years the bond of communion between the Father 
and His incarnate Son, now, at the beginning of His 
public ministry, entered into new relations with Him. 
He anointed Him as King of the kingdom of heaven, 
and at the same time as a Prophet, mighty in deed 
and word before God and the people. 

12. The whole history of the baptism of Jesus is 
highly and abidingly valuable in a doctrinal point of 
view. It is a pledge to us that our Lord voluntarily 
undertook His work upon earth, began and ended it 
with full consciousness, and was furnished with all 
the gifts and powers which it required. It gives to 
our faith in the Son of God the objective foundation 
of divine testimony, which can neither be denied nor 
recalled. And it presents us with so striking a reve- 
lation of the fulness of the divine nature, when the 
Father gives testimony to the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit descends in a visible form, that we can scarce- 
ly read it without recalling the words of one of the 
Fathers: J ad Jordanem et videbis Trinitatem.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


John and Jesus in their mutual relation.—The 
history of the kingdom of God, in its connection 
with the history of the world.—Tiberius and Herod 
in princely robes; Annas and Caiaphas in priestly 
garments; John in the rough clothing of a preacher 
of repentance.—The forerunner: 1. His severity 
toward the unholy multitude; 2. his humility to- 
ward the holy Christ.—Preparing the way of the 
Lord, is, 1. a difficult work; 2. an indispensable ne- 
cessity ; 3. a blessed employment.—The voice of the 
caller; 1. How much it requires; 2. how gravely it 
threatens; 3. how gently it comforts and promises.— 
John must still precede Jesus.—The abasement of 
all that is high, and the elevation of all that is low, 
2 the heart whereinto Christ enters.—Fruitless 
efforts to escape the wrath to come.—The fruits of 
conversion: 1. No true religion without conversion; 
%. No true conversioa without godliness.—Descent 
from Abraham gives no precedence in the kingdom 
of God.i—What the power of God can make out of 
stones: 1. Of stones of the desert, children of Abra- 
bam; 2. of stony hearts, hearts of flesh_—The axe 
laid to the roo’ «the trees: what justice has laid i* 
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to the root ; what mercy leaves it still lying at the 
root !—The judgment on unfruitful trees is, 1. surely 
to be expected; 2. perfectly to be justified; 3. stil 
to be avoided.—The great inquiry, What shall we 
do? 1. A question hecoming all; 2. a question an- 
swered to all_—The answer to the great inquiry ol 
life, 1. from the stand-point of the law (Luke iii. 10- 
14); 2. from the stand-point of grace (Acts ii. 88.)— 
No true peace, without a vigorous struggle againsé 
besetting sins.—The fundamental law of the king 
dom of God, in its application to daily life—No - 
condition too lowly, or too unfavorable, to allow a 
man to prove himself a subject of the kingdom of 
God: The beneficial influence of conversion upon 
the military profession.—How would it have been, if 
John had been the Christ ?—Baptism with water and 
the Spirit: 1. The distinction; 2. the connection 
between them.—Deep humility, the greatness of 
Jobn the Baptist.—The exalted nature of Jesus, 
freely owned by John, a confession, 1. honorable te 
John; 2. due to Ohbrist; 3. important to the world, 
to Israel, to us.—Jesus the true Baptist.—Baptism 
with the Holy Spirit: with the Spirit, 1. of truth, to 
enlighten us; 2. of power, to renew us; 3. of grace, 
to comfort us; 4. of love, to unite us to each other, 
to Christ, to God.— Baptism with fire considered, 1. 
on its terrible; 2. on its inevitable; 3. on its benefi- 
cial side-—The preaching of the gospel by John is 
especially the preaching of repentance: 1. As such, 
it was prophesied of; 2. as such, it was carried on: 
8. as such, it worked; 4. as such, it is still needed 
The thresher and the fan, the wheat and the barn, 
the chaff and the unquenchable fire.—John before 
Herod: 1. The strict preacher of repentance; 2. the 
innocent victim; 8. the avenging accuser.—John; a 
faithful court-preacher.—John and our Lord on the 
banks of the Jordan.—The most exalted solemnity 
during the Baptist’s life—The voice from heaven at 
the Jordan, a revelation for John, for Jesus, for us.— 
The time of baptism, a time of prayer.—The voice 
of the Father, the Amen to the prayer of the Son.— 
Jesus baptized with the Holy Spirit—The anointing 
of Christ, the anointing of the Christian—The first 
voice from heaven to the Lord’s honor, the key-note 
of the subsequent voices from heaven.—The heayven- 
ly authentication after thirty years of solitary separa: 
tion. 

Starke :—Everything happens at the right time. 
—The light arises in darkness, when it ‘ooks most 
gloomy.—The chief work of the preache: must eve: 
be to prepare the way to the Lord Jesus.—Repent 
ance no easy matter: it costs time and labor to level 
mountains.—The Church of God is not confined te 
any special people.—God seeks fruit; is not con- 
tented with mere leaves; and, however high a tree 
thou mayest be, is no respecter of persons.—The 
work of God, for the most part, begins with people 
of low condition.—A preacher must inculcate not 
merely general, but special duties, according to the 
condition of his hearers. The multitude generally 
knows no medium, but would either raise a man to 
heaven, or plunge him into hell.—Christ can, and 
will, in His own good time, purify His Church; a 
comfort for those who mourn over its present corrup- 
tion.—The Church is not without chaff; heart-Chris- 
tians and lip-Christians are always mingled.—Christ 
receives baptism in the same manner as sinful men; 
what humility !—T: e mystery of the Trinity is here 
plainly enough depicted: away with the vain bab 
bling of Jews and Socinians. 

Hevupner :—The faithful preaching of repentance 
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an act of heroism.—The solemn voice of truth does 
not repel, but attracts. The mere preaching of the 
law cannot lead to salvation; the preaching of the 
gospel can alone do this.—Christ knows the genuine 
aud the spurious among His followers; what teacher 
is like Him? Jesus received a heavenly consecration 
te His calling: we too may enter upon our calling, 
if we have the inward consciousness that God has 
chosen us for our work, and the inward witness that 
we are the children of God. 

Arnpt :—How does the light arise upon man- 
‘kind, and upon individual men? The appearance of 
John may teach us. Day dawns quietly yet power- 
fully; gravely yet full of promise-—The baptism of 
Jesus in the Jordan considered, 1. as strange in the 
sight of man; 2. as pleasing in the sight of God. 
SCHLEIERMACHER :—What must precede the Lord’s 
entrance into human hearts.—Har.ess (in a sermon 
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prophets do we require? Such as (a) think humbly 
of themselves ; (6) know how to reprove the folly o? 
the multitude; and (c) direct attention from them: 
selves to Him who came with the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, and will come with the fiery baptism of 
judgment. Srrauss :—[Late court-preacher and pro 
fessor at Berlin.]|—The- greatest man and Christ; 
1. What is the greatest of men compared with Christ ? 
2. What is Christ compared with the greatest of men? 
PatmEeR:—Testimony for Christ must always he, 
1. a voluntary; 2. a just; 8. a constant. testimony, 
F. W. Krummacuer :—The kingdom of Christ, ac 
cording to the preaching of John, is, 1. a kingdom 
not of this world, though a world-wide kingdom, 
2. a kingdom not of outward show, but a kingdom 
of truth; 8. a kingdom not of false peace, but of 
substantial help; 4. not a kingdom of the law, but 
of salvation; 5. not a kingdom of demands, but a 


cn Luke iii. 15-17): On the question, what kind of | kingdom of grace. 


B. Testimony of the Genealogy. Cu. II. 23-38. 


And Jesus Himself began to be about thirty years of age [Jesus Himself was aoous 
thirty years of age when He began (His ministry)|;' being (as was supposed) the son 
of Joseph, which [who] was? the son® of Heli,* Which was the son of Matthat, which 
was the son of Levi, which was the son of Melchi, which was the son of Janna, which 
was the son of Joseph, Which was the son of Mattathias, which was the son of Amos, 
which was the son of Naum, which was the son of Esli, which was the son of Nagge, 
Which was the son of Maath, which was the son of Mattathias, which was the son of 
Semei, which was the son of Joseph, which was the son of Juda, Which was the son of 
Joanna, which was the son of Rhesa, which was the son of Zorohabel, which was the son 
of Salathiel, which was the son of Neri, Which was the son of Melchi, which was the son 
of Addi, which was the son of Cosam, which was the son of Elmodam, which was the son 
of Er, Which was the son of Jose, which was the son of Hhezer, which was the son of 
Jorim, which was the son of Matthat, which was the son of Levi, Which was the son of 
Simeon, which was the son of Juda, which was the son of Joseph, which was the son of 
Jonan, which was the son of Hliakim, Which was the son of Melea, which was the son 
of Menan, which was the son of Mattatha, which was the son of Nathan, which was the 
son of David, Which was the son of Jesse, which was the son of Obed, which was the 
sen of Booz, which was the son of Salmon, which was the son of Naasson, Which was 
the son of Aminadab, which was the son of Aram, which was the son of Esrom, which 
was the son of Phares, which was the son of Juda, Which was the son of Jacob, which 
was the son of Isaac, which was the son of Abraham, which was the son of Thara, which 
was the son of Nachor, Which was the son of Saruch, which was the son of Ragau, 
which was the son of Phalec, which was the son of Heber, which was the son of Sala, 
Which was the son of Cainan, which was the son of Arphaxad, which was the son of 
Sem, which was the son of Noe, which was the son of Lamech, Which was the son of 
Mathusala, which was the son of Enoch, which was the son of Jared, which was the son 
of Maleleel, which was the son of Cainan, Which was the son of Enos, which was the 
son of Seth, which was the son of Adam, which was the son of God. 
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1 _—Kai abtds fv "Inoods woci érav tprdxovra apxsuevos, And Jesus Himself was about thirty years old (or of a; 
when le ‘tenan CEs Hel So Tyndale, Wesley, Norton, Whiting, de Wette, Meyer, Alford, etc. The rendering ° 
Cranmer, the Genevan and the Authorized Versions is ungrammatical and makes eget unmeaning. — We may say apxecOas 
elyas eS TpiaxovTa, OF érovs tptaxogrov, to enter inlo the thirtieth year, but not apx. eT@Y TOLAKOVTA. Apxdopmevog 
adds an explanation, and hende is put last. We must supply to preach, or to teach, or His ministry, comp. Acts i. ., 22, 
So Euthymius: apy. Tijs els TOV Aady avadeiEews avrov, Hrou THs SidacKaAlas. ‘ ene = 

2 Vs. 23 ff.—'the insertion which (who) was of the E. V., in this verse and throughout this section, is heavy and une 
cessary, and hence properly omitted in the translations of Wesley, Campbell, Sharpe, Kendrick, Whiting, the Revised N. 
T. of the Am. B. U., etc. If it be retained, it should be italicized rather than th@ son. gugeegin 

* "3 Vs. 23 f£.—The son. This is implied in the Greek genitive tov HAi, etc., and need not be italicized. — 

4 Vs. 23 ff.—In “he spelling of these proper names there is considerable variation in the MSS. and ancient transl., but 

pot of sufficient acco int to justify a deviation from the Received Text. In a popular revision of the English Version, the 
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spellzny 02 Hebrew names here, as in the genealogy of Matthew, should be conformed to the Hebrew spelling, as in the K 


. of the O. T. 
bel fur Zorobabel, etc. 


EXEGETICAL AND CKHITICAL. 


Vs. 283. When He began, apyéuevos (His 
miuistry).—The rendering, And Jesus was, when He 
began (2. e., to preach), about thirty years of age, is 
aot free from difficulties, but is recommended by its 
eonnection with the context. For, in the preceding 
verses, the Evangelist has been describing the dedica- 
tion of the Lord to His work as Messiah; and what 
more natural than that he should now speak of His 
entrance thereupon? Besides, it is entirely accord- 
ing to his custom to specify dates: he has already 
mentioned that of the ministry of John, and those of 
the birth, circumcision, presentation in the temple, 
end first Passover of Jesus; and he now indicates to 
his readers the date of the things & iptaro "Incods 
mavety Te Kal Siddoxev, Acts i. 1. In any case this 
construction is preferable to the exposition: “‘ incipie- 
bat antem Jesus annorum esse fere triginta,” Jesus 
began to be about thirty years of age.* If Luke had 
meant to say this, he would certainly have expressed 
himself very obscurely. 

About thirty years of age.—All attempts at 
fixing an exact chronology of our Lord’s life, from 
this indication of Luke, have split upon this word 
“about” (acet).+ We are only informed by it, that 
when Jesus began His public ministry, He was not 
much under, or much above, thirty years of age. 
This was, according to Num. iv. 3, 47, the age at 
which the Levitical services were entered upon, 
though undoubtedly there was no need of applying 
such a law to the Lord’s entrance upon His work as 
Messiah. On the other hand, however, it was at the 
age of thirty that the Jewish scribes were accustom- 
ed to enter upon their office as teachers; and John 
the Baptist also commenced his ministry at this age. 
Perhaps the contemporaries of Jesus might not have 
been disposed to recognize the authority of a teacher 
who had not attained the age appointed to the Le- 
vites. 

Vss. 23-88. Being (as was supposed the son 
of Joseph) the son of Eli, etec.—We prefer includ- 
ing vids "Iwo also in the parenthesis. The passage 
then stands, ay . . . tov ‘HAl, being the son of Eli, 
t. €., though supposed to be the son of Joseph. This 
manner of introducing the parenthesis will show at 
once that we agree with those who consider that, 
while Matthew gives the genealogy of Joseph, Luke 
gives that of Mary. Compare the important remarks 
of Tange on Matt. i. [vol. i. p. 48 ff.]. The difficul- 
ties of this view are not unappreciated by us, but 
still greater difficulties attend every other hypothesis; 
whether that of the Levirate marriage, or that of the 
total irreconcilability of the two genealogies. Con- 
sidered in itself, it was far more likely that Luke 
would give the genealogy of Mary than that of her 
husband. She is the principal figure throughout his 
early chapters; while Joseph occupies a far more 
subordinate position than in Matthew. He is very 
explicit in narrating that Mary became the mother 
of the Holy Child, through the miraculous operation 


* [Se Erasmus, Luther, Beza, and the authorized Engl. 
Version. Comp. my Critical Note 1 on vs. 23; also Meyer 
in loc.-—F. 8.] 

{ [For a full discussion of the date of Christ’s baptism, 
tue reader is referred to ANDREWS: The Life of wr Lord, 
etc., pp. 22-39.—P. 8.] 


Hence Eli for Heli, Naygai for Nagge, Shimet for Semei, Judah for J uda, Johanah for Joanna, Zerubba 
See the Crit. Nole on Matt. i. vol. i. p. 48.—P. S.j 
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of the Holy Spirit; why then should he, who was not 
writing for Jews, give the descent of His foster-father 
wher he is intent upon asserting, that the Lord wa. 
not related to Joseph according to the flesh? He ia 
expressly contrasting His true descent from Eli, the 
father of Mary, with His supposed descent from Jo- 
seph; and Mary is simply passed over, because it 
was not customary among the Jews to insert the 
names of females in their genealogies. We find it 
then here stated, that Jesus was the descendant of 
Eli, viz., through Mary, his daughter. It is true that 
the word rod is used throughout to denote the rela- 
tion of father and son, not of grandson and grand- 
father; but Luke was obliged, this once, to use this 
word in another sense, since through the miraculous 
birth, which he had himself described, one member in 
this line of male ancestors was missing. The Addu 
Tov Oeod, too, at the end, shows that rod need not, in 
this passage, be invariably supposed to apply to 
physical descent. If Mary became the mother of our 
Lord through the power of the Holy Spirit, He could 
have no male ancestors but hers, and the name of 
Eli, His grandfather, must stand immediately before 
that of Jesus, in His genealogy, since the introduc- 
tion of the mother’s name was not customary, and 
that of the father impossible in this instance. 

The difficulties raised against this view are easily 
met. Is it urged, 1. that the Jews did not keep 
genealogies of women ?—the answer is, that this is 
the genealogy of Eli, the father of Mary, and grand- 
father of Jesus. 2. That Mary, being a cousin of 
Elisabeth, must have been a daughter of Aaron, and 
not of the tribe of Judah? But her mother might 
have been of the house of Aaron, and related to Eli- 
sabeth, while her father was descended from the 
royal line. 3. That, according to an ancient Jewish 
tradition, one J oachim was the father of Mary? But 
this tradition is quite unworthy of belief, and is also 
contradicted by another, which asserts that Mary, 
the daughter of Eli, suffered martyrdom in Gehenna 
(see Lightfoot ad Lue, iii. 28), 4. That while the 
genealogies of Luke and Matthew have nothing else 
in common, they both contain the names of Salathiel 
and Zerubbabel? We answer, that both Mary and 
Joseph seem to have descended from Zerubbabel, 
the son of Salathiel. The fact, that this latter is 
called by Luke the son of Neri, and by Matthew the 
son of Jeconiah, may be explained by supposing a 
Levirate marriage, the name of the natural father 
being given by Luke, and that of the father accord- 
ing to the law, by Matthew. Besides, why migh} 
not both lines meet at least once, during a period of 
so many centuries? Jeconiah was carrie] captive to 
Babylon at the age of eighteen, and remained there 
a prisoner thirty-seven years ; Neri, his brother 
(Matt. i. 11), would then, in his place, “raise up 
seed unto his brother,” ‘and become the natural 
father of Salathiel, whose son Zerubbabel had several 
children, from one of whom (Abiud) descended Jo- 
seph, and from another (Rhesa), Eli, the father ot 
Mary. (For the defence of this hypothesis, compare 
also the treatise of W1EsELER, in the Theol. Studien 
und Kritiken, ii, 1845, and the article, Genealogy of 
Jesus, in the Bibl. Dictionaries. ) 

On comparing the genealogies in Matthew anc 
Luke, we are immediately struck with the differences 
between them. The former is written in the descend. 
ing, the latter in the ascending line; the former ew 
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tends to Abraham, the common ancestor of the Jew- 
ish nation; the latter to Adam, the common parent 
of mankind: the former is divided into three parts, 
each of fourteen generations, and thus exhibits a 
more artificial arrangement, while it wants the com- 
pleteness which we discover in the latter. Both 
tables give fourteen names from Abraham to David; 
while from David to the Babylonian captivity, Mat- 
thew gives fourteen, and Luke twenty-one names, 
Symmetrical arrangement causes Matthew to omit 
certain names; while a desire for historical complete- 
oess is more strongly manifested in Luke, who, dur- 
ing his stay with Paul at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 17), 
might easily have found opportunities of obtaining 
tmportant particulars concerning Mary and her gen- 
ealogy. The universal character of his genealogy is 
explained by the fact, that his Gospel was not writ- 
ten, as that of Matthew, for the Christians of Pales- 
tine. It presents no other difficulties, except the 
mention that Zerubbabel was the son of Rhesa, while 
1 Chron. iii. 19-21 gives very different names. It 
has been, however, supposed, that the last-named 
statement is less accurate, and that the original text 
has been corrupted in this place. 

The historical authority of this genealogy has 
been vainly contested, on the ground of a statement 
of Eusebius (H. #. i. 7), that the genealogies of the 
distinguished Jews were burnt in the time of Herod. 
This statement bears on its very surface marks of 
internal improbability; while the authority of J. 
Africanus, which is cited in its support, is highly 
problematical. Josephus, too, says nothing of this 
measure, and publishes his own genealogy, as it ex- 
isted in the public registries, Besides, in this case, 
the “taxing” (Luke ii. 2) would have been imprac- 
ticable; while the same informant (J. Africanus) 
states, that some few, among whom he expressly 
mentions the family of our Lord, prepared genealogi- 
cal tables from copies, or from memory. The apo- 
eryphal Gospel of James also speaks of the existence 
of the genealogies, as a thing publicly known. See 
Taito, Cod. Apocryph. N. T. 1, p. 166. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The often contested descent of Mary from 
David is raised above all possibility of refutation by 
the genealogy of Luke. The Lord Jesus was there- 
fore naturally, as well as legally, descended from 
David; and this descent is with perfect justice made 
prominent by both Peter and Paul-(Acts ii. 30; xiii. 
23; Rom. i. 3; 2 Tim, ii. 8); while Jesus designates 
Himself the Son of David, Mark xii. 35-37. This 
descent from David was important to the Jews of 
those days, as one of the legitimate proofs of His 
Messiahship, and is still of the highest significance. 
It is a fresh proof of the faithfulness of Him who 
performed the promises which He had sworn to Da- 
vid and His seed, and a specimen of His divine ar- 
rangement, which may well fill us with adoring 
admiration. As the Christ could only be born in 
Israel, the nation which alone worshipped the true 
God, so was it also necessary that He, in whom the 
ideal of tbe old theocracy was to be realized, should 
be a descendant of the man after God’s own heart, 
under whose sceptre the theocratic nation had reach- 
ed the climax of its prosperity. This royal origin of 
our Lord is the key to the psychological explanation 
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of the royé) and exalted character, continually im 
pressed upon His words, deeds, and silence. It 
makes us understand also, with what perfect right 
He could, even in His glorified state, declare that He 
was not only the bright and morning star, but alse 
the root and offspring of David. (Rev. xxii, 16 
comp. ch, v. 5.) 

2. The genealogy of Jesus stands here iramediate: 
ly after His baptism. As soon as Luke has related 
how He was acknowiedged by His heavenly Father 
as His Son, he proceeds to narrate who He really 
was related to, according to the flesh.—Starke. 

8. The genealogy of Luke offers complete proof 
that the Lord was “very man,” the promised seed 
of David; and also, by human descent, the Son of 
God, as the first Adam is therein said to have been. 

4, The second Adam, like the first, sprang imme. 
diately from a creative act of Omnipotence. The 
Messiah belongs not to Israel alone, but to the whole 
world of sinners. The prophetic word (Micah v. 2), 
that His “goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting,” applies, in a certain sense, even to Hia 
human origin. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The genealogical tree of Christ: 1. The root; 2 
the branch; 8. the crown; 4. the fruit of His race. 
—The genealogy in connection with the work of re- 
demption: It presents us: 1. with the image of hu 
manity, which needs redemption; 2. with the great- 
ness of Christ, who undertakes redemption; 8. with 
the glory of God, who ordains redemption.—The first 
and the second Adam: 1. Their natural relationship 
2. the infinite difference in their relations, (a) to God, 
(6) to man, (¢) to each other.—The wonderful diffe. 
rence between the apparent and the actual in the 
person of the Redeemer. Luke gives us a glimpse 
of it in His descent; but it strikes us also when we 
consider the lowly outward appearance and exalted 
dignity: (a) Of His person; (6) of His work; (c) of 
His kingdom; (d) of His future.—The great impor- 
tance of the Bible genealogies.—Christ the aim and 
end of the Bible genealogies.—God’s faithfulness in 
the performance of His ancient promises.—Jesus, 
the son of Adam: 1. The Son of God became a son 
of Adam; 2. the Son of Adam truly the Son of God, 
the promised Redeemer.—Concealment of the true 
descent of Jesus, even at the beginning of His public 
ministry.—The miraculously begotten Son of Mary 
suffers Himself to be supposed to be the son of Jo 
seph.—For further ideas, see Lance on Matt. i. 17 
[vol. i, pp. 50, 51]. Consult also Kérpen: Die Be 
bel, cin Werk géttlicher Weisheit, i. 26-40; ii. 199 
etc., on the value of these, and the other genealogies 

Arnpt:—The significance of the genealogy of 
Jesus: 1. For His person; 2. for His work. ‘“ Thia 
remarkable genealogical tree stands forth, a unique 
memorial of the faith and expectation of the Old 
Testament saints. To our imaginations, its boughs 
and branches had been vocal for centuries with the 
words: ‘Oh that Thou wouldest rend the heavens, 
etc., while tears of thankfulness and eestasy wate: it 
root, and these names, which brighten, like starz of 
heaven, the history of Israel, seem moistened with 
the dew-drops of joy and ardent desire. Oh, not one 
single word of Holy Seripture was written in vain |” 
etc, 
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C. In the Wilderness. Ox. [V. 1-13. 


And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost returned from [the] Jordan, and was led 

by [in] the Spirit into the wilderness, Being forty days tempted of [by] the devil. 
And in those days he did eat nothing: and when they were ended, he afterward? hun- 
gered, And the devil said unto him, If thou be the Son of God, command this stone 
that it be made bread. And Jesus answered him, saying, It is written, That man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word of God*[Deut. viii. 3]. And the devil, 
taking him up into a high mountain,* shewed unto him all the kingdoms of the world ix 
a moment [instant] of time. And the devil said unto him, All this power will 1 give 
thee, and the glory of them [¢. e., of the kingdoms]: for that [it] is delivered unto me 
ie been committed or entrusted to me by God]; and to whomsoever I will, I give it. 
f thou therefore wilt worship [fall down before] me, all shall [it shall all] be thine. 

And Jesus answered and said unto him, Get thee behind me, Satan:* for it is written, 
Taou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. And he brought 
him to [into] Jerusalem, and set him on a [the] pinnacle of the temple, and said unto 
him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down from hence: For it is written, He 
shall give his angels charge over [concerning] thee, to keep thee [safe]: And in ther 
hands they shal] bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone | Ps. 
xci. 12]. And Jesus answering said unto him, It is said, Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God. And when the devil had ended all the temptation, he departed from 


him for a [until a convenent] season. 


Or m CO Nr 


[=7) 


oO os 


10 
11 


12 
13 


1 Vs. 2.—The adverb is wanting in Codd. B., D., L., [Cod. Sin.], etc., and probably is to be expunged as by Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf and Meyer, because apparently inserted from the parallel passage, Matt. iv. 2. 

2 Vs. 4.—Van Oosterzee omits the clause, add’ éri ravi pjuatt @eod, supported by Tischendorf, but against Lachmann 
and Meyer. Meyer remarks that ‘it is supported by almost all the old versions and fathers, and that, if it had been in- 
serted from Matt. iv. 4, would as a vox solennis have doubtless been more precisely like that passage.” Alford omits it, 
Tregelles brackets it. Cod. B. and Cod. Sin. both omit it.—C. C. 8.] 

3 Vs. 5.—Text. rec.: eis dpos bWnAdv. The genuineness of this reading is at least doubtful [omitted by Codd. B., L., 
Cod. Sin.], and to be regarded as a paraphrastic emendation from Matt. iv. 8, and is therefore omitted by Tischendorf, 
{Tregelles, Alford, and defended by Meyer, with reason, as absolutely necessary in the text.—C. C. 8.] 

4 Vs. 8.—Text. rec.: "Yraye dricw pov, catava. Apparently an interpolation from Matt. iv. 10. At least it is want. 
ing in Codd. B., D., L., [Cod. Sin.], most versions, and in fathers of authority, and is moreover a serious (and, at the same 


time, critically suspicious) obstacle to the harmony of the evangelical narratives. 


EXEGETIOCAL AND CRITICAL. 


The narrative of the temptation has in Luke a 
peculiar character. While Mark contents himself 
with relating the event in a brief mention (ch. i. 12- 
13), Luke is almost as detailed as Matthew, but de- 
viates in his order of arranging the different tempta- 
tions from this his predecessor in narration. The 
third temptation, with Matthew, is with Luke the 
second, and the reverse. We give the preference to 
the arrangement of the first Evangelist. Matthew 
keeps the order of time more in mind (vss. 1, 5, 8) 
than Luke, who speaks quite indefinitely (vss. 1, 2). 
In the arrangement of the former, moreover, there is 
a more natural climax, and it is in itself improbable 
that the Lord, after He had repulsed the demand of 
the tempter that He should worship him, would have 
tolerated still a third attempt from this side or would 
have entered into any intercourse with him. On this 
account, Ambrosius and also other fathers of the 
church, even in commenting upon the narrative of 
Luke, have preferred the arrangement of Matthew. 
In another respect, also, the praise of greater exact- 
ness belongs to the first of the Evangelists, Mat- 
thew makes the temptation proper only begin after 
the fortieth day; Luke represents this whole space 
of time as a period of inward temptations, neverthe- 
less it is evident that at least the temptation to turn 
atones into bread, represented as the first of all, could 
only begin at the end of the period of time, after long 
fasting. Pethaps the two narratives may be, witbout 


violence, reconciled in this way; that the forty days, 
also, were, in a more general sense, a time of inward 
temptations (Mark and Luke), while immediately 
thereafter (Matthew) the more concrete cases of 
temptation which are adduced in the first and third 
Gospels, present themselves. 

Vs. 1. In the Spirit, é¢v 76 mvedyu,; in Matthew, 
bab Tov mvevu.—There appears to be no doubt that 
this signifies the Holy Spirit, which had just been 
poured out in all its fulness upon the baptized Jesus, 
Full of the Holy Spirit, that now more than ever 
penetrated and inspired Him, He was driven with 
irresistible might not only toward (es) the wilder- 
ness, but into («v) the wilderness, where He abides 
awhile, not only with the unexpected consequence, 
but with the definite purpose (7e:pac6jva, Matthew), 
that He there, according to God’s supreme provi- 
dence and under His especial permission, should be 
tempted of the devil. 

Vs. 2. Forty days tempted by the devil.— 
If we read with Lachmann, é 77 éphug, which ap- 
pears to deserve the preference, we may perhapa 
refer the designation of time, viz., forty days, to the 
immediately preceding words, #yeto eis Thy epnuon, 
and translate: ‘‘He was led in the Spirit into the 
wilderness forty days, and tempted by the devil” 
In this way even the appearance of a discrepancy 
between Matthew and Luke, in regard to the actual 
point when the temptation began, is avcided. 

Into the wilderness.—We are to understand 
the word “wilderness” not with some of the older 
expositors in a figurative, but in a literal, sense, and 
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vrobably (agreeably to tradition) to refer it to the 
wilderness of Quarantania, between Jericho and Jeru- 
salem. As to the locality, see the Gospel of Matthew 
by Lange, p. 81. There is still shown the mountain 
upon which the tempter is said to have taken the 
Lord, lying over against Abarim, from whose summit 
Moses overlooked the promised land. Trustworthy 
travellers relate, that in the neighborhood of this 
mountain there are found many stones whose form 
and whose color even agrees with that of bread, so 
that they could easily deceive the hasty observer. 
See Sepp, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 92. 

By the devil.—We come here to the natural 
question, what we are to think as to the agent 
of the temptation and the manner in which the 
tempter approached the Lord. As to the former, 
the views may properly be divided into two classes. 
Some will acknowledge here no working of the devil 
whatever, and understand it either of one or of sey- 
eral human tempters, or, of tempting thoughts and 
conceptions, which are supposed to have arisen 
in the mind of Jesus Himself in view of His Mes- 
sianic work. Others assume an actual temptation 
of the devil, whether in visible form as the Gospels 
relate, or through the working of the invisible evil 
spirit upon the pure ~uvx7% of the Lord, capable as it 
nevertheless was of temptation. The different advo- 
eates of these explanations may be found named in 
Hase, Meyer, and De Wetie. It cannot be difficult 
for us to make a choice among these different expla- 
nations. That the narrative can scarcely be under- 
stood literally appears hardly to need an intimation. 
A corporal appearance of the devil, a temporary 
évodpxwots Of the evil principle, is without any 
analogy in the Holy Scriptures. How should the 
devil have had power over the body of the Lord to 
carry Him through air and clouds whither he would? 
If the Lord did not know him, what should we have 
to think of His all-surpassing knowledge? And if 
He did know him, how could He consent to hold 
discourse with such a tempter? Where lies the 
mountain from which all the kingdoms of the earth 
can be viewed with a glance, and how could the Lord 
during the forty days in which He abides in the silent 
wilderness all at once stand upon the pinnacle of the 
temple? But this impossibity of understanding the 
narrative kata pytéy does not for all this give us a 
right to find here an historical or philosophical myth. 
If even the previous history exhibits a purely histori- 
cal character, still less do we move in a nebulous, 
mythical sphere at the beginning of the public life of 
Jesus, Analogies which are presented with the his- 
tory of the temptations ef Job, David, and others, 
would at most only prove the possibility, but by no 
means the probability or certainty of the invention 
of a narrative of a temptation of the Messiah. We 
see plainly that the Evangelists are persuaded that 
they are relating an historical fact, and we have no 
right, upon philosophical grounds, to bring in doubt 
the possibility of the chief fact here related.— 
Quite as unsatisfactory is the interpretation of it as a 
dream, vision, or parable. If the Lord had wished 
to teach His apostles in a similitude from what funda- 
mental principles He started in His Messianic activi- 
ty, and to what temptations they also were exposed, 
He would certainly have availed Himself of another 
form of instruction. Moreover, it is hard to see how 
such a parable could with any ground have been un- 
derstood as history. The difficulty does not lessen 
but increases, if we assume that the parable in this 
form does not come from Jesus Himself, but from 
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one of His disciples, who invented it in order to warn 
the first believers against sensuous Messianic expec- 
tations ; and if we understand it as a dream or a vi- 
sion, the narrative then really loses all significance. 
What value has a conflict that has arisen from self- 
deceit, and does he deserve the name of a victor whe 
strives against spectre8 of the night? If this vision 
was effected by the devil in the soul of Jesus (Ole 
hausen), we do not then comprehend what signifi 
cance is to be attributed to a temptation that was 
not combated with rational self-consciousness. Or if 


| this dream was a product of the fantasy of Jesus 


Himself (Paulus), we could then no longer ascribe 
any perfect sinlessness to Him whose imagination 
could, sponte swa, defile itself with such odious con- 
ceptions. 

As respects the opinion that we have here to 
understand a human tempter, this, in its older form, 
has been already too often combated for us to lose 
now even a word in disputing it. The only form in 
which it deserves consideration is that in which 
Lange (Leben Jesu, p. 218) brings it up. He is far 
from denying the diabolical ground of the temptation, 
but maintains that the medium of it was a visit of 
the Sanhedrim, who, after John—subsequently to 
their interview with him—had referred them (John i. 
19-28) to Jesus, had, in Lange’s view, approached 
Him with the full pomp and impetuousness of their 
Messianic expectations, and laid before Him a plan 
of Messianic activity wholly different from that which 
had originally come to maturity in His own mind. 
We cannot possibly read the brilliant exposition of 
this view in its details without recognizing the 
author’s gift of intuition and combination. If we 
saw ourselves necessitated to look for historical foun- 
dation of this kind for our present narrative, we 
should undoubtedly seek in vain to project a better. 
But, on the other hand, it must not be overlooked 
that the Evangelists themselves do not make the 
least mention of so early a meeting of the Lord with 
the Sanhedrim ; that there is as little proof of John’s 
having designated the Messiah to the Sanhedrim as 
there is probability of any such interview with the yet 
unknown Nazarene; that, finally, the offence speedily 
taken by the Sanhedrim against the Lord after His 
public appearance admits of a sufficient explanation 
even without assuming so secret a back-ground. All 
these reasons now give weight to the question whe- 
ther we should not do better (Ullmann) to under- 
stand here tempting thoughts, which had come up in 
the soul of the Lord from the worldly form of the 
Messianic expectations among the Jews, which, how- 
ever, He at once, through the might of His holy will, 
repelled from Him, and which, when He afterward 
communicated these inner experiences of His to His 
disciples, He ascribed, in oriental style, to the devil. 
the prince of this world. However, on considering 
the matter more closely, this interpretation also offers 
difficulties, so that Strauss for once did not say un- 
truly that the Lord in this case would have commu- 
nicated to His disciples ‘“a confused mixture of truth 
and fiction.” Why He should have related to His 
friends this history of His inward-conflict in suck a 
form, can scarcely be understood. As to the first 
and second temptations at least, we do not see how 
they could proceed from the worldly-minded expee 
tation of the contemporaries of the Lord. This, a’ 
all events, would have sprung more from the con. 
sciousness of His own miraculous power and the cer 
tainty of the protection of God than from the corrupt 
potions of the spirit of the times. “If Jesus had 
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had even in the most fleeting manner such thoughts, 
fle would not have been Christ, and this explanation 
appears to me as the most wretched neoteric outrage 
that has been committed against His person” (Schlei- 
ermacher). If these tempting thoughts were purely 
theoretical and objective, occasioned by conceptions 
having nothing attractive for*the Lord, where is the 
temptation? and if these evil thoughts proceeded 
actually from the heart of the Son of Man (Matt. xv. 
19), where is His sinlessness? We, for our part, 
believe that we can only explain the origin of the 
temptation by assuming the direct operation of the 
(invisible) evil spirit upon the mind and the sensibility 
of the Redeemer. In this case, 1. the credibility of 
the narrative is recognized, and we are as little 
necessitated to understand the devil at the beginning 
as the angels at the end of the narrative, in a merely 
figurative sense; 2. the sinlessness of the Lord is 
preserved: the tempting thoughts originate not from 
within, but are brought upon Him from without; 3. 
and, finally, the abandonment of a spiritless literal 
interpretation is vindicated. But if the Evil One 
worked directly, although invisibly, upon the God- 
man, the temptation must have taken place év mvei- 
part, alone, and we are justified in representing to 
ourselves the Lord upon the pinnacle of the temple 
without His having left the wilderness. There is no 
other conception which, like this, holds fast to what 
is essential in the purely historical interpretation 
without falling into the absurdities that necessarily 
spring from the assumption of a bodily appearance 
of the devil. 

We feel conscious that this opinion can find no 
favor in the eyes of those who despise the doctrine 
of a personality of the Evil One as a superstition 
of the middle ages. But we cannot join with 
them, since we are thoroughly persuaded that 
very many scruples against the biblical demonology 
proceed from exaggeration or misunderstanding. 
That Jesus and the apostles did speak of a personal 
evil spirit and of his operations, is subject to no 
doubt, and that in this they accommodated them- 
selves to a superstitious popular fancy, is wholly 
without proof. If any one, philosophically reason- 
ing, persists in seeing in their expressions only the 
personification of an abstract idea, let him look to it 
how he can answer for it; but let him not at all 
events impose this conception on Jesus and the apos- 
tles. Never is Rationalism weaker than when it seeks 
to vindicate itself exegetically, That the old demon- 
ology did not receive its fuller development among 
the Jews nntil after the Babylonian captivity, we 
must no doubt concede; but so far is it from being 
of Chaldean and Persian origin, that, on the other 
hand, it distinguishes itself in essence and character 
from this and every dualistic theory, intended to ex- 
plain the riddle of sin. That even in higher regions 
of the spiritual world freedom has been misused to 
sin, is as far from being unreasonable as is the con- 
ception that the fallen angels unite with a high de- 
gree of intellectual development a deep moral degen- 
eracy. Both facts are daily to be seen among men, 
and whoever is willing to believe in personal good 
angels, but not in a personal Satan, is thoroughly in- 
consistent. The possibility of a direct working of 
the Evil One upon the spirit of the Lord, admits of 
being opposed neither with psychological nor with 
gcriptural arguments. Its intention could be no 
other than to bring Him to a fall, and thus to frus- 
trate the work of Redemption, and its permission by 
the Father can seem strange to no ome who under- 
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stands what this means: ‘‘ Though He were a Son, 
yet learned He obedience by the things which Ha 
suffered !” 

And He did eat nothing in those days.— 
A comparison with Matt. xi. 18 shows, that it is not 
indispensably necessary to understand such an ex- 
pression of an entire abstinence from all food. ‘He 
might have been able, as well as John, to partake 
of locusts and wild honey without essentially annu: 
ling the fast.” (Lange.) On the other hand, how 
ever, nothing hinders us from understanding this 
fasting of the Lord in its strictest sense. If there 
are examples of an uncommonly long fasting, even in 
men whose physical and psychical development has 
been disturbed by sin, how much more conceivable 
is it with Him whose bodily organism had been 
weakened by no sin, whose soul, more than that of 
any one, could control the flesh and constrain it to 
obedience. Immediately after such a fast, hunger 
must necessarily have made itself felt with unexam- 
pled power; and undoubtedly by the abstinence from 
bodily nourishment, the susceptibility of the soul to 
the influence of the Prince of Darkness, and the com- 
bat with him, was not a little heightened. According 
to Matthew and Luke, the hunger makes itself felt 
not in the course of the forty lays, but only at the 
end of them. 

Vs. 8. If Thou be the Son of God command. 
—The voice of the evil spirit evidently links itself 
with the remembrances of the heavenly voice at the 
Jordan. Here also, is the devil a Stmia Der, since 
he permits an echo of the word of truth to be heard. 
—This stone, 7@ Al€w TovTw, more deinTixws, than 


, 


in Matthew, who retains his ordinary plural, of 


AlOor ovro1, in an oratio indirecta, The point of at- 
tachment for the temptation is partly the exalted 
self-consciousness, partly the painful necessity of the 
Lord; the purpose of the temptation, to have Him 
use His miraculous power for the satisfaction of His 
own necessity. 

Vs. 4. That man shall not live by bread 
alone.—In Matthew the citation, Deut. viii. 3, is 
quoted more fully, and moreover from the LXX. 
We need not deny that the Lord uses the declaration 
in a somewhat different sense from that in which 
Moses means it; nor is there any reason for referring 
the appellation ‘“ Man” exclusively or principally to 
the Messiah. In a divinely free manner He uses the 
word of Scripture to indicate that man, even without 
the use of bread, may behold his life lengthened and 
sustained by any means whatever of which God may 
avail Himself to strengthen his bodily energies. In 
other words: God does not need His miraculous 
power in order to allay painful hunger. For that He 
possesses innumerable means, and the Son will await 
the way which the Father may please to use. 

Vs. 5. Taking Him up intoa high mountain. 
—As already remarked, Luke assigns to the third 
and severest temptation the middle place. “ Mat- 
theeus eo temporis ordine describit assultus, quo facti 
sunt, Lucas gradationem observat in locis, «t describit 
desertum, montem, templum. Que ordinis non modo 
innoxia sed etiam salubris varietas, argumento est, non 
alterum Evangelistam ab alter) scripsisse” (Bengel). 
The difficulty, however, which the narrative of Luk» 
v. 8 offers, according to the Recepta, namely, that 
the Lord, after He had recognized and unmasked the 
Evil One, can yet admit for the third time discourse 
with him; this difficulty vanishes if we assume, with 
Tischendorf and others, that the words, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” are here spurious, and have 
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hee transferred from the parallel passage in Mat- 
thew. 

Showed unto Him.—0f course, éy mveduari, 
not one after the other, but all together, év puri d- 
Oaduod, 1 Vor. xv. 52. 

All the kingdoms of the world.—Not the 
Jewish land, but the heathen world surrounding it 
and extending beyond the sight, which is several 
times spoken of in the New Testament as subject to 
the prince of this world, while Jehovah is the head 
of the theocratic state. Besides this, it deserves con- 
sideration that the address of Satan to the Lord on 
this occasion is communicated by Luke somewhat 
more at length than by Matthew. 

For it has been committed to me, etc.—A 
paraphrase of the preceding words for the benefit 
and edification of Theophilus and other readers, who 
were unacquainted or little acquainted with the 
demonology of the Jews. 

Vs. 7. If Thou, therefore, wilt fall down 
before me.—We need not here understand an 
actually idolatrous adoration. It is sufficient if we 
understand it of an Oriental homage which is often 
rendered to mighty monarchs, Matt. ii. 2, As the 
first temptation is addressed to sensual appetite, this 
is addressed to the craving for the possession of 
kingly dignity, upon which the Messiah is conscious 
of being assuredly able to reckon. The temptation 
lies in the alternative; dominion without conflict on 
the one hand, bloody strife on the other, against the 
might of darkness, if its alluring voice should be re- 
pelled. The lie which is at the bottom of the arro- 
gant promise of the tempter (“to me is it com- 
mitted,” ete.), is truly Satanic; but it is this very 
arrogance of demand which enables the Lord (Matt.) 
to know with whom He is striving in this moment, 
and He has at once the “dmraye éxicw mov” ready 
against Satan, in that He yet again hurls upon him a 
decisive word of the Scripture. 

Vs. 8. Thou shait worship the Lord thy 
God, Deut. vi. 13.—According to the LXX., with a 
variation of mpockuyjces instead of doBnOnon, on 
account of the preceding words of Satan. The Lord 
does not only publicly express the monotheistic prin- 
ciple, but shows at the same time that He will rather 
dispense with all the kingdoms of the world, how- 
ever by right they belong to Him, than obtain 
them in an unlawful way. His answer is a declara- 
tion of war; His rejection of the homage He paid for 
with His life; and so repulsed, Satan could not return 
the third time. Before it came to this pass, how- 
ever, that he retreated, still another temptation took 
place previously; according to Matthew’s accurate 
account, the second, which, however, Luke relates as 
the third. 

Vs. 9. And he brought Him to Jerusalem. 
—Although in itself it is very probable that the 
Lord, during this period, spent a single day, rare 
odpxa, at Jerusalem (Lange), it nevertheless appears 
more probable to us that He did not in body leave 
the wilderness at all before the combat was quite 
ended. Before the inner consciousness of the Lord, 
it was, without doubt, as if He stood upon the mrepu- 
ytov, and as repects the ability of the Evil One to 
transport Him in spirit to a place so entirely diffe- 
rent, we may well call to mind the expression of 
Gregory: “Nil mirum est, si Christus a Diabolo se 
permisit cireumduci, qui a membris ilhus se permisit 
erucif. ji.” 

On the pinnacle of the temple, not yaoi, but 

fpov.—The access to the xopyp) was apparently per- 
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mitted to no one but the priests and Levites alone 
but nothing hinders us from understanding one of 
the accessory buildings, whose pinnacle constituted a 
sort of cornice (axpwrhpiov), and of which Josephus 
also relates that from it one could throw a look that 
made him dizzy, into an incalculable depth (Ant. Jud, 
xy. 15, 11). It is true, if any one cast himself down 
there he would not descend before the eyes of tha 
citizens of the city, but in the obscure vale of Ke 
dron. But the promise, moreover, is precisely this, 
that in falling He should not reach the bottom, buf 
in His fall should be held up by the angels, and 
doubtless be brought into the midst of the astonished 
inhabitants of the city and frequenters of the temple, 
who a moment before had seen him, with shuddering 
terror, upon the eminence. 

Vs. 10. For it is written, He shall give.— 
“The devil can quote Scripture for his purpose.” 
And this time he combats the Lord with His own 
weapons. The passage, Ps. xci. 11, 12, is not Mes- 
sianic (Usteri), but speaks of the saints in general, 
and the devil leaves the Lord to draw a conclusion 
a minori ad majus from the safety of the saints to 
that of the Messiah, the chief favorite of God. Bya 
literal interpretation of the figurative utterance he 
tempts the Lord to work a miracle of display, not 
upon the heart and conscience but upon the imagina- 
tion of the people, and thus in a few moments to 
bring about an extraordinary success. This time he 
works not upon the desire of enjoyment or posses- 
sion, but of honor and elevation. Now it will un- 
doubtedly have to be shown, whether the Lord really 
believes the word of the Scripture with which He has 
already repeatedly defended Himself. He is tempted 
on the side of that same believing confidence which 
has just held Him back from turning stones into 
bread, and the greatness of His triumph consists in 
this, that He at once discovers the just limit that 
separates confidence and presumption. 

Vs. 12. And Jesus answering.—The Lord 
answers a third time with a word of Scripture, out of 
Deut. (vi. 16), still more striking in Matt., raaw 
yéyparra, rursus. The word of the law which He 
mentions contains no contradiction of the devil’s 
quotation from the Psalm, but a rectification of the 
misuse which the Evil One had made of it. Apart 
from the special signification of the utterance for the 
Israelitish people (on occasion of the strife at Marah, 
Ex. xvii. 2) the Lord gives him to feel that whoever 
throws himself uncalled into danger in the hope that 
God will deliver him, displays no heroic courage of 
faith, but commits an act of presumptuous folly. 

Vs. 18. And when the devil had ended all 
the temptation.—The coming and ministration of 
the angels is to be supplied from Matthew and Mark. 
See, as to this, Lanex, Matthew, p. 86. Without 
doubt, it is in the spirit of the narration if we con- 
ceive to ourselves these as invisible witnesses of the 
combat and triumph of Jesus. (Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9.) 
While they, soon after the departing of Satan from 
Him, serve Him whether spiritually or bodily. 
(Comp. ] Kings xix. 5.) 

Until a season.—lIt is a very significant intima- 
tion for the apprehension of the whole history of ‘he 
temptation which Luke gives us in these concluding 
words. Unwittingly he gives us occasion in these 
forty days to see not only the beginning but also the 
type of the different temptations which were perpet 
ually returning for the Godman. Without doubt he 
has regard, moreover, particularly to the time when 
Satan entered into Judas (Luke xxii. 3) and the 
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whole power of darkness rose against the Suffering 
One. Yet he may also have thought on the activity 
of the Evil One in opposing the Lord previously to 
this. Comp. ch. x. 18; xiii. 16; xxii. 31. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Tne history of the temptation in the wilder- 
ness coustitutes partly the end of the history of the 
hidden, partly the beginning of the history of the 
public life of Jesus. The silence of John respecting 
this event, proves nothing against the truth of the 
narrative of the Synoptics. Had none of those ut- 
tered a word of a tentatio a Diabolo, the believer 
himself, who sees in Christ the God-man, and assumes 
the reality of a kingdom of darkness over against. the 
kingdom of Heaven, would of himself have come to 
the supposition that a life and working such as that 
of the Lord could not possibly have begun without 
such a preceding inward conflict. Of what kind this 
conflict was is now communicated to us by his wit- 
nesses in a way which leaves us no other choice, than 
here either to understand it as one of the cecopiope- 
vo. w00o1, whose origin, on historical Christian ground, 
an apostle of the Lord denies (2 Pet. i. 16), or to be- 
lieve that Jesus Himself instructed His disciples in 
reference to this remarkable event of His inner life. 
For us the latter admits of no controversy, and thus 
is the inquiry as-to the source of the historical narra- 
tive answered in a satisfactory manner. But at the 
same time it is self-evident that the Lord could not 
communicate to His friends in reference to what took 
place in the wilderness more than they were in a con- 
dition to bear. John xvi. 12. Without doubt, there- 
fore, He clothed His narrative in a form which was 
calculated for their receptivity and their necessity, 
and there remains to us the privilege of distinguish- 
ing carefully between the fact itself and the peculiar 
way in which it was represented by Him and has 
been described by them. Here, also, does the utte- 
rance, John vi. 63, hold good. 

2. The fact now, which can be derived with suffi- 
cient certainty from the different narrations, is appa- 
rently this: 1. At the beginning of His course, the 
Saviour was exposed to temptations to act in direct 
opposition to the high principles to which He showed 
Himself faithful through life. 2. These temptations 
were directly occasioned by the Prince of this world, 
who wished to bring the second Adam, like the first, 
to apostasy, in order thus to destroy the work of re- 
demption. 3. The Lord, with clear consciousness 
and steadfastness, combatted these temptations with 
the sword of the Spirit (Eph. vi. 17), and left the 
field of conflict without a single wound. 4, The Vic- 
tor, as a sign of the Father’s approbation, was served 
by the angels of heaven and received their homage. 
—Every explanation of the history of the tempta- 
tion which acknowledges what is essertial in these 
great elements of it, deserves from the Christian 
point of view to be admitted and weighed. In re- 
spect to the external side of the fact (the condition 
of the Lord, the manner of the temptation, the locali- 
ty, etc.), it will, perhaps, never be possible to find an 
explanation which satisfactorily resolves all difficul- 
ties. Yet this is of less consequence if only the 
inner significance of the above named facts remains 
acknowledged, and these, themselves, are not as- 
Bailed 

3. The history of the temptation throws the 
brightest light upon the person of the Lord. On the 
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one hand, we learn to know Him here from His owz 
word (vs. 4) as a man like His brethren in all thmgs 
(Heb. ii. 17); on the other hand, Satan hin self pre 
claims Him as God’s Son (vs. 3), and this time, al 
least, has the father of lies become a witness of ti.e 
truth. The true humanity of the Lord reveals itself 
not less in the hunger which He feels than in His 
capacity of being tempted. His divine majesty 
shows itself in the manner in which He combats, in 
the victory which He achieves, in the crown which 
He wins. 

4, Dogmatics has in the treatment of the histury 
of the temptation, the difficult problem, on the one 
hand, to regard the Lord as truly tempted, so that 
the temptations do not glide from Him as something 
merely external, as water from a rock, without mak- 
ing any impression upon His sensibility; on the 
other hand, to vindicate the word of the apostolic 
writer, xwpls auaprias (Heb. iv. 15), That both the 
one and the other, are impossible, if an absolute non 
potuit peccare is asserted of the Lord, is self-evident. 
The avauaprnoia of the Lord by no means excluded 
the possibility of sinning; but on the other hand 
consisted in this, that He, filled with boundless 
abhorrence of sin, combatted and overcame it under 
whatever form it might show itself. Only the Father 
is aelpactos kax@y (James i. 13), but the Logos, 
once entcred within the bounds of finite humanity, 
comes through his éduolwua capxds amaptias (Rom. 
viii. 18) into personal contact with sin, Like every 
true man, the Lord had a sensuous perception of the 
pleasant and the unpleasant. For this feeling natural 
enjoyment must have been preferable to want, honor 
to shame, riches to poverty, life to death. Upon 
this feeling the might of temptation works, and who- 
ever in this of itself could already find something 
sinful, would have to prefer an accusation against 
God, who originally so constituted our human nature, 
He would, moreover, be obliged to consider the first 
man as a sinner born, for in the very commandment 
of probation and in the added threatening (Gen. ii, 
16, 17) the existence of this feeling is presupposed. 
Every representation by which there is ascribed to 
the Lord even a minimum of the peccatum originale 
(Irving) is condemned by the Christian consciousness 
in the most decided manner, 

5. On the other hand, the potwit non peccare, can 
and must, be vindicated here as vigorously as the 
realiter non peccavit. He did not awaken the con- 
ception of what was evil, of Himself within Himself, 
but it came from without to Him through the opera- 
tion of another spirit upon His own. This would 
have amounted to an inward sin only in the case that 
the Lord’s will had inclined a moment to practise 
that which He had learned to know as morally evil. 
That the three thoughts: to work a miracle for Him- 
self; to work upon the people through outward dis- 
play; and to attain earthly dominion—considered 
altogether for itself and as yet without reference to 
God’s will—had something attractive for His delicate 
and pure moral sense, is so little to be denied thai 
the opposite, in a true man, would scarcely be ern- 
ceivable. It lay in the very nature of the case that 
such conceptions at this moment must produce upoz 
the spirit and sensibility of the Lord a double impres 
sion. Why should He otherwise have at once reacb- 
ed out for a weapon with which to combat the ene 
my? But here we could speak of sin, only in case 
that the desire for evil had really been awakened, 
that the wish to be able to give an ear to the Evil 
One had come up in His sensibility. But of this we 
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pezceive no trace. The temptation comes before His 
eyes in its most alluring colors; He has a living 
sense of all that it possesses which is attractive; He 
reflects that He might be able to succumb, yet in- 
stantaneously He repels it from Him as something 
foreign and unhallowed. It places itself before His 
imagination, but finds no point of attachment in His 
will; it works upon the yux7, yet before this can be 
stained the tempter is already conquered through the 
WEED. 

Two examples for a more particular elucidation. 
There was as yet no sin when Eve saw that the for- 
bidden tree had its attraction, nor yet when the per- 
mission to eat of this tree appeared to her desirable, 
80 long, that is, as she was considering this act with- 
out any relation to the prohibition that had been 
received; only when in unconscious and conscious 
conflict with the commandment the actual desire rose 
in her mind, and she was filled with dissatisfaction 
at the commandment, did sin then creep into her 
heart, even before she had stretched out her hand 
after the apple.—It was as yet no sin that the Lord 
in Gethsemane exhibited a natural dread of death, a 
natural longing for life; no sin as yet that He in the 
immediate presence of death, and in the conscious- 
ness of being able to escape it, had a double sense of 
the worth of life, nor was it even as yet any sin that 
He prayed and wished that the cup might pass from 
Him: only if He had allowed this wish to prevail 
contrary to the will of God, after He had clearly 
perceived this will; if the resolution to submit Him- 
self to God’s recognized will had been preceded by 
reluctance and conflict; if, in a word, not His deed 
but His will even had then moved in another direc- 
tion from God’s will, then would the Man of Sorrows 
have been also a child of sin. 

6. The temptations here vanquished perpetually 
returned in the public life of the Lord. The first, 
€. g., Matt. xxvii. 40; the second, John vii. 3,4; the 
third, John vi. 14, It cannot surprise us that the 
Lord, therefore, saw in the entreaty of Peter, Matt. 
xvi, 22, a Satanic back-ground. To whichever of 
these temptations He had given a hearing, still either 
His perfect obedience or His perfect love of man 
would have been stained, and herewith His perfect 
capability of being a Redeemer of sinners would have 
been annihilated. 

7. The history of the temptation throws light 
upon the work of the Lord. We learn here to re- 
cognize this as a work that was given Him by the 
Father Himself to do, which He entered upon with 
clear self-consciousness, which was preceded by se- 
vere conflict, and which was directed entirely to de- 
stroying the works of the devil. 1 Johniii. 9. In 
His perfect obedience, the second Adam, He here 
stands over against the first as the Restorer of the 
Paradise which Adam lost by his sin. “ Adam fell 
in Paradise and made it a wilderness; Christ con- 
quered in a wilderness and made it a paradise, where 
the beasts lost their savageness and the angels 
abode.” (Olshausen.) 

8. The threefold temptation of Jesus is the sym- 
bol and type of the temptations against which every 
Christian has to strive. 1 John ii. 16. First temp- 
tation = the lust of the flesh; the second = the lust 
of the eye; the third = pride, of which John says: 
“Tt is not of the Father, but of the world.” 

9. The temptation of Jesus as it repeats itself, 
as well in His own life as in the lives of His people, 
was, on the other hand, in a certain sense adumbrat- 
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ed in the temptations and trials of the most eminem 
men of God under the anviert covenant. (Josepis 
Job, David, and others.) It lies in the nature of 
the case, that in proportion as one is placed on a 
higher eminence in the kingdom of God, he is alse 
exposed to severer temptations. It is remarkable 
that almost at the same time with this temptation of 
the Lord a similar temptation encountered Ifis Fore 
runner, See Lanen, Leben Jesu, p. 451 ff. 

10. The origin of all these temptations, and very 
especially of the temptation of Jesus, was the work 
ing of the devil. The history of His temptation may: 
be called a striking revelation of the existence, the 
might, the laws, and the working of the kingdom of 
darkness. The existence of this kingdom of the 
personal Evil One, is not revealed by the Holy God. 
Jt reveals itself in facts like these. It is here shown 
that there is an Evil Spirit, an enemy of God, and of 
His kingdom. He knows Christ and hates Him. He 
uses the Scripture and perverts it; to lead astray is 
his joy, and lying is his power; God’s word the only 
weapon that vanquishes him. It is noticeable how 
the most exalted moments of development for the 
kingdom of God have been at all times accompanied 
by an intenser reaction of the kingdom of darkness, 
Where the history_of mankind begins, there the 
father of lies shows himself. When Israel is about 
to become a theocratic people, he imitates the mira- 
cles of Moses through the Egyptian sorcerers; when 
the Son of God appears in the flesh, He increases the 
number of the damorr(dueror, and seeks to bring Him 
Himself to apostasy; and when the last development 
of the kingdom of God approaches, there does he 
rage most vehemently because his time is short. 
Rey. xx. 7. 

11. With the best right, at all times, has the Sa- 
viour’s “It is written” been considered as one of the 
strongest proofs for the divine authority of the Holy 
Seripture. The Christian who regards the whole 
Bible with the eye with which the Lord viewed the 
Old Testament, cannot possibly restrict: the rule 
which He gave on another occasion, 6m: ob Stvara 
AvOjiva 7 yoapy. John x. 85. It is remarkable, 
moreover, of what high importance even those parts 
of Scripture can be, which to us, superficially consid- 
ered, appear less important for Christian life and 
faith. All three citations of the Lord are taken from 
one book (Deuteronomy), and yet the word of God, 
out of this one book, is for Him enough to put the 
Devil and his power to flight. 1 Cor. xii. 22, 23, 
holds good, also, of the organic whole of the Scrip- 
ture. 

12. In the inquiry respecting the historical reality 
of the angelophanies in the life of the Lord, we must 
above all not overlook their infrequency, whick 
affords the strongest argument against an invention. 
From the settlement of the child in Nazareth we have 
met no angels on His way, and after this appearance 
we shall not see them in visible form again before 
the night of Gethsemane falls. Would a writer of 
myths have been able to content himself with so lit 
tle? But if now, after the decisive braye oricw pov 
had been addressed to Satan, no angels had appear 
ed, we should almost have had occasion to doubt the 
reality of their existence. Comp. Lanes, Gospel of 
Matthew, p. 86: Jésus tenté au desert, trois médita- 
tions par Ad. Monod, Paris, 1854. 

13. An eminent work of art, setting forth the 
history of the temptation in a genuine Protestant 
spirit, has proceeded from Ary Scheffer. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The history of the temptation offers for homileti- 
cal treatment peculiar difficulties, which are easier to 
feel than to avoid. It is certainly easier to point out 
how it must not, than how it must be, handled suita- 
bly for the edification of the church. On the whole, 
a sharp separation of the exegetico-critical and the 
practico-ascetical element is to be commended, and 
the counsel of the apostle, 2 Tim. ii. 23, must not be 
lost out of mind. Superficial criticism of opposing 
opinions is in the pulpit as superfluous as an extended 
defence of personal views. Where there is strife the 
Devil comes into the midst of the children of God. 
Job i. 6. It will be best to leave the disputable 
points in a sacred obscurity and to keep to that 
which is clear and evident. To those who, in refe- 
rence to the New Testament demonology, stand on a 
sceptical or negative position, the treatment of this 
material is least of all to be commended. They 
have, if they cannot withhold themselves from it, at 
least to take heed that they advance no principles by 
which the expression of the Christian self-conscious- 
ness in reference to the absolute sinlessness and 
purity of the Lord shall be in the least wounded. 
On the whole, if one is disposed to treat the entire 
narrative altogether, it will perhaps be best to con- 
sider it either as an image of the conflict which the 
Lord had to sustain His life long, or as a type of the 
spiritual conflict to which every believer in His name 
is called. That, nevertheless, both in the whole nar- 
rative, as well as in its particular parts, there lies a 
rich treasure of thoughts homiletically serviceable, 
may be seen from the following hints. 

From the Jordan of glorification to the wilderness 
of temptation. This is the way of God; as with 
Christ, so with the Christian; and, moreover: 1. An 
old, and yet an ever new; 2. a hard, and yet a good; 
8. a dark, and yet a light; 4. a lonesome, and yet a 
blessed way.—The temptations which follow a Chris- 
tian, even into solitude.—Christian fasting in its op- 
position: 1. To Judaizing fasting, which sees in ab- 
stinence from food something in itself meritorious; 
2. to heathenish wantonness, which says: ‘Let us 
eat and drink, for,” ete.; again, 8. to the ultramon- 
vane: “Touch not, taste not, handle not;” 4. to the 
ultra-Protestant: mévta @eorw, but without the lim- 
iting ob ravra cvpdéper.—Doubt of the truth of God’s 
word the first way to sin; so, 1. In Paradise, Gen. 
fii. 2; so here, vs. 3; 3. so always.—The temptation 
to misuse, ever united with the possession of peculiar 
power.—The unpermitted ways of providing one’s 
bread. It is written” (yéypamrax), the sword of the 
Spirit: 1. How beautifully it glitters; 2. how deeply 
it wounds; 3. how decisively it triumphs.—Man lives 
not by bread alone ; he cannot, he may not, he need 
not.—God can in all manner of ways remove the 
need of His own.—The dangerous mountain heights 
in the spiritual life—The Evil One, the prince of 
this world: 1. Extent; 2. limits of his might.—Never 
does Satan lie more outrageously than when he pro- 
nises.—The worship of the Devil in its more refined 
forms: 1. How old it is; 2. how richly it appears to 
reward; 8. how miserably it ends.—To worship the 
Tord and serve Him alone: 1. A difficult; 2. a holy; 
8, a blessed requirement.—Even the sanctuary is no 
asylum against severe and renewed temptation.—The 
Lord of the temple upon the pinnacle of the temple 
and—upon the brink of the abyss.—The highest 
standpoints border on the deepest abysses.—The 
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Devil also a Doctor of Divinity.—The m.suse of Hou 
Seripture: 1. In many ways the letter used as a 
weapon to combat the spirit; a poetical word as a 
weapon to contest the requirement of the law; an 
Old Testament declaration as a weapon to combat a 
declaration of the New Testament; 2. dangerous, 
because the word of Scripture, in and of itself, is 
holy, finds an echo in the spirit, and is used with so 
much craft; to be vanquished only by a right, that is, 
an intelligent, persevering searching of the Scrip- 
tures, prompted by the longing for salvation.—No 
angels’ help to be expected for him that would tempt 
God.—The ministration of angels to the saints: 1. 
How tar to be expected; 2. how far not.—What is 
it to tempt God? Why is this sin so great? How 
is this sin best avoided ?—When the Scripture is 
used believingly, wisely, and perseveringly, there 
must the Devil at last give way.—When the Devil 
gives way, it is still always “for a season;” every 
time he comes back in order: 1. To mislead; but 
also, 2. to be combatted; and, 3. to be conquered 
anew.—The angels come to serve Him who has re- 
fused their help when it would tempt God.—The 
noblest triumphs over the kingdom of darkness are 
celebrated in secret.—Heaven is a sympathizing wit- 
ness of the conflict carried on on earth.—God permits 
no one to be tempted above his power of resistance, 
but gives with the temptation the way of escape. 1 
Cor. x. 13. 

Srarke:—Whoever gives himself to be guided 
by God’s spirit, like Christ, comes, it is true, into 
temptation; but yet he also comes out again.—Satan 
seeks in particular to make God’s children doubtful 
of their being his children.—The weapons of Christ 
and His Christians are not carnal, but yet mighty be- 
fore God.—The glory and joy of the world is brief 
and momentary.—When the Devil is not ashamed 
to lie to Christ’s face, of what, then, is he to be 
ashamed ?—OstanpER:—Whoever, to obtain honor 
and happiness, professes a strange religion, worships 
the Devil.— ova Bibl, Wirt. :—-The Devil is a lofty- 
seeming spirit; let us, in the might of God, destroy 
all high things, and in the low valleys of humility be 
quiet and still—The Devil can, it is true, strongly 
draw saints toward sin, but not constrain them by 
force; persuadere potest, precipitare non potest.— 
JEROME :—The Scripture is the only rule and standard 
of our faith and life; to that let us cleave. Ps. cxix. 
105.—As Satan continually comes back, so does God 
come ever back to help us. 

Stier :—How the threefold tempter of the wilder- 
ness repeats himself with added strength in the pas- 
sion.—RavTENBERG :—Christ is tempted even as we, 
yet without sin. This word is: 1. A light for our 
blindness; 2. a spur for our slackness; 3. a staff for 
our weakness.—BacHMaNNn:—The temptation of Je- 
sus was a temptation: 1. To doubt of God; 2. to 
presuming upon God; 8. to apostasy from God’s 
word.—OerrrTincER :—In the kingdom of God there is; 
1. No spiritual consecration without spiritual trials; 
2. no spiritual trials without spiritual weapons; 2. 
no spiritual weapons without spiritual victory.— 
ArnpT :—The temptation of the Lord: 1. Its charae- 
ter; 2. its importance so far as it is set forth, (a) 
representatively, (6) figuratively, for us.—Fucus: 
—The means to a victory over the temptations of the 
Devil: 1. Watch continually, in every place; 2. 
watch and pray evermore; 3. use diligently God’y 
word.—Van OosTERZEE :—The temptation in the wil 
derness the image of the conflict of the Christian 
life: 1. The temptation; 2. the enemy; 3. the at 
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tack; 4. the weapon; 5. the victory; 6. the crown. 
Finally, the question: If you fight against Christ, 
how can you still have courage, if you fight under 
Christ, how can you still be anxious?—The three 
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has overcome the first of these three temptations 
must count upon the second, whoever sees the sec. 
ond behind him will soon be covertly approached by 
the third. But in these all, we are more than con 


querors through Him that loved us. Over againg 
forty days’ temptation in the first stand the fort 
days’ peace and joy in the second life of th» 
Lord. 


temptations of the Lord: that in the morning, the 
noon, the evening of life. Sensuality especially the 
sin of the youth, ambition especially that of the man, 
avarice especially that of the old man. Whoever 


SECOND SECTION. 


THE JOURNEYINGS (Car. IV. 14—IX. 50); 
ag Ses 


A. Nazareth—The First Rejection of the Holy Son of Man by the Sinful Children of Men. Cn. IV 
14-80. 


And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee: and there went out a 
fame of him through all the region round about. And he taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified [receiving honor] of all. And he came to Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up: and, as his custom was,’ he went into the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath day and stood up for to read [stood up to read]. And there was delivered unto 
him the book of the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened [unrolled] the book, 
he found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord 2s upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel [or to bring good tidings] to the poor; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted,’ to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, To preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord. And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the 
minister [attendant] and sat down. And the eyes of all them that were in the syna- 
gogue were fastened upon him. And he began to say unto them, This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bare him [honorable] witness, and wondered 
at the gracious words [words of grace*| which proceeded out of his mouth. And they 
said, Is not this Joseph’s son? And he said unto them, Ye will surely say unto me 
this proverb Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum, 
do also here in thy country [native place]. And he said, Verily I say unto you, No 
prophet is accepted in his own country. But I tell you of a truth, many widows were 
[there were many widows] in Israel in the days of Elias [Hlijah], when the heaven 
was shut up three years and six months, when [a] great famine was throughout [came 
upon] all the land; But unto none [no one] of them was Elias [ Elijah] sent, save unto 
Sarepta [Zarephath], a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. And many 
lepers were [there were many lepers] in Israel in the time of Eliseus [Elisha] the 
prophet; and none [no one] of them was cleansed, saving [save] Naaman the Syrian, 
28 And all they in the synagogue, when they heard these things, were filled with wrath, 
29 And rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and led him unto the brow [or, a cliff] 

0 of the hill whereon their city was built, that they might cast him down headlong. But 
he, passing through the midst of them, went his way. 
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[{) Vs. 16.—From the position of this clause it might appear as if His custom had been not only to visit the synagogue 
on the Satbath, but also to real in the public service, but the position of xara 7d ciwOds in the Greek, makes it best té 
eonfine the reference to Wis habitual attendance in the synagogue.—C. C. 8.] 

2 Vs. 18.—The Rec. inserts idcac@at Tovs ovytetpiupévous Tv Kapdiar, which, however, appears to be an interpolation 
stom the LXX., Is. lxi. 1, rightly put in brackets by Lachmann, and rejected by De Wette and Meyer. [Wanting in B., 
D., L., and Sin.—C. C. §.] 

7 [® Vs. 22.—Xdpiros does not refer to the ethical character of His words, but to their persuasive beauty. Anmuth, nes 


Mnade.—C. C. 8] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vy. 14. And Jesus returned in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee.—With these words Luke 
begins to portray the public activity of the Lord in 
Galilee. Respecting this activity in general, see 
Laner’s Matthew, p 91. That Luke speaks of a 
return of the Lord to Galilee, while Mark only speaks 
in general of a coming (i. 14), is easily explicable 
from the fact that he had already spoken of a longer 
abode of Jesus in Galilee (chap. ii. 89-52). And in 
saying that this took place in the power of the Spirit, 
he indicates not obscurely that the Spirit which was 
poured out at His baptism upon the Saviour, far from 
being suppressed or departing from Him in conse- 
quence of the temptation in the wilderness, on the 
other hand, exhibited itself for the first time in full 
power in Him after the triumph there achieved. As 
Bengel also has it: Post victoriam corroboratus. 

A fame.—Not a “fame of the return of the man 
that had been so marked out at His baptism and 
then hidden more than forty days” (Meyer); for it 
is quite as destitute of proof that the testimony given 
to the Lord at His baptism took place coram populo 
congregato as that John should have spoken of the 
miracle at the baptism to any one. Vs, 14 plainly 
anticipates vs. 15, in which latter the actual cause of 
this fame is first stated. The doctrine which He 
preaches draws astonished attention, and finds at the 
beginning acceptance. This account of Luke de- 
serves attention the more, from the fact that hitherto 
he has mentioned no miracles as the cause of this 
gnun. The word of the Saviour in and of itself, 
independently even of the way in which He afterwards 
confirmed it, appears at once to have come home to 
many. 

Vs. 15. And He taught.—Luke in this expres- 
sion gives only a general account of the earliest 
activity of the Lord in Galilee, and moreover passes 
over all that preceded His appearance in Nazareth 
(vs. 16 seg.) in silence. It is not here the place to 
adventure ourselves in the labyrinth of the New Tes- 
tament harmony and chronology. If any one, how- 
ever, wishes to know how we believe that after the 
forty days’ temptation the different events are to be 
arranged, they appear to us to have followed one an- 
other in the following order: 

1. The first friends (John i. 85-52) ; 

2. The first miracle (John ii. 1-12); 

8. The first passover (John ii. 18-22) ; 

4, Jesus and Nicodemus (John ii. 23-iii, 21) ; 

5. The Messiah in Samaria (John iv. 1 seg.); 

6. The second miracle in Cana (John iy. 48 seg.) ; 

7. The first sermon in Nazareth (Luke iv. 16-80). 
Luke iv. 14, therefore, according to our opinion, pro- 
ceeds parallel with John iv. 48, The first sermon at 
Nazareth was immediately preceded by the second 
miracle of Cana, John iv. 43 seg., and was followed 
immediately by the removal to Capernaum, Matt. iv. 
13. 

Vs. 16. And He came to Nazareth.—The 
question is, whether this visit to Nazareth was the 
same as that related in Matt. xiii, 55-58, and if this 
is tLe e28e, which of the Synoptics has communicated 
this circumstance in its most exact historic connee- 
tion. The first question we believe, with others and 
with Lange (Matthew, p. 255), that we must answer 
affirmatively; and in respect to the second inquiry, 
that we must give the preference to Luke. The 
opinion that the Lord preached twice in this way at 
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Nazareth encounters, according to our view, insur 
mountable difficulties. That Jesus, after such treat 
ment as is related by Luke, vs. 30, should have 
returned yet again; that He should have preached 
there again, should again have heard the same re- 
proach, should again have given the same answer, is 
a supposition that perhaps no one would have de 
fended had not his harmony been guided by doctri 
nal considerations and interests. Luke, it is true, 
does not speak of the miracles which are reported 
Matt. xiii. 58. But nothing hinders us from assum- 
ing that He had already performed these before the 
sermon in the synagogue, since (vss. 27-29) imme- 
diately after that the attack upon His life followed, 
although Matthew and Mark end their account re- 
specting Nazareth with the mention of these miracles. 
It appears that the Lord even before the sermon 
communicated by’Luke had thought in this way to 
dispose their hearts in His favor,—and let it not be 
said that this is an artificial interpretation (Stier) 
Is it not improbable that the Lord should only have 
remained one day at Nazareth and should only have 
come into the town on the same Sabbath on which 
He entered the synagogue? Even the Jewish Sab- . 
bath laws, which restricted travelling on this day, 
forbade this, and, on the supposition that the Lord 
had already wrought some miracles at Nazareth, 
His severe discourse acquires double force, and the 
comparison with the miracles of Elijah and Elisha, 
moreover, is fully in place. We do not admit the 
objection that then the words which the Lord puts 
in their mouths, vs. 28, would no longer be applica- 
ble. On the contrary, they were not content with 
the miracles wrought among themselves, but, on the 
other hand, desired miracles like those at Capernaum 
(John iv. 45), miracles such as awaken astonishment 
at a distance. Why should not the report of that 
which had been done for the BaciAikds at Capernaum 
have made its way to Nazareth ? and is there indeed any- 
thing that is harder to appease than the craving for 
marvels? If any one, however, believes that all the 
difficulties are not in this way, either, removed out of 
the way, he will yet have to acknowledge that the 
difficulties which spring from the repetition of all 
these events are at any rate somewhat more nume- 
rous. 

Where He had been brought up.—Evidently 
this account points back to the history of His child- 
hood. A holy moment in the life of the Lord, when 
He for the first time should teach in the synagogue 
of the town in which He has spent so many years in 
silence. Respecting Nazareth, see Lana on Matt. 
li, 28. 

As His custom was.— Videmus, quid egerit ado- 
lescens Jesus Nazarethe, ante baptismum. Bengel. 


Apparently (see above) this Sabbath was the first 


after His return to Nazareth, where the Lord, before , 
this public appearance, had already wrought some 

miracles in a smaller circle, and appears to have re- 

marked the first traces of unbelief (Matt. xiii, 58; 

Mark vi. 5), the rebuke of which, in His first dis- 

course, would otherwise not have been immediately 

necessary. 

And stood up to read.—Hitherto He had al 
ways been accustomed to sit among the hearers 
The public reading in the synagogue consisted of a 
portion of the Law, which, in regular order, was fol- 
lowed by a section of the Prophets. Besides this, 
opportunity was sometimes given to respectable stran- 
gers to give a free word of exhortation or consolation 
(Acts xiii. 15), and the Saviour’s rising served as e 
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token that He also wished to make use of this lib- 
erty. The public reading of the Law had already 
taken place, and that of the Prophets was about to 
. begin. He, therefore, receives from the hand of the 
. attendant the roll, out of which on that day, accord- 
ing to the customary sequence, the lesson was to be 
read. It was that of Isaiah, and after He had un- 
rolled this holy book, He finds, certainly without 
seeking, yet not without special higher guidance, the 
prophetic passage referred to. 
Vs. 17. The place where it was written.— 
Strictly speaking, this passage (Isaiah lxi. 1) was the 
haphthara appointed for the morning of the great 
Day of Atonement (the 10th Tishri), and on this ac- 
‘count Bengel, in his Ordo Temporum, p. 220, be- 
lieved himself to have here come upon an infallible 
chronological datum; yet, even if it were assumed 
that this division of the lessons was already in use in 
the Saviour’s time, it would then be surprising that 
Luke has not said a word here of His seeking an ap- 
pointed prophecy: exactly the opposite. 
, Vs. 18. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. 

—Isaiah lxi., freely quoted after the Septuagint. 
Jesus probably read the passage aloud’ in Hebrew, 
but Luke appears to communicate it from memory 
according to the Alexandrian version. From this 
arises the difference between the original text and 
the citation, which is more particularly stated by De 
Wette (ad locum). He has even taken the words: 
drorretAat TeOpavopmev. év ap. from Isaiah lviii. 6, so 
that accordingly he gives not so much the letter as 
the main thought of the text of this sermon. This 
text appears, however, to have been designedly ended 
it the words: The acceptable year of the Lord (th.. 
Is, the definite time in which the Lord is gracious), 
although commonly not less than 21 verses were read 
from the Prophets. The freedom was used, accord- 
ing to later authors also, of often deviating from this 
usage, and then 3, 5, or 7 verses were sometimes 
read aloud. See Szpp, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 128. As 
respects the passage in itself, the prophet undoubt- 
edly speaks primarily of his own vocation and digni- 
ty, but as the servant of Jehovah he was in his work 
and destiny the type and image of the Messiah, the 
perfect servant of the Father. What at the time of 
Isaiah was only relatively true for himself, could 
hold good in its full significance only of the Messiah, 
who had brought in an eternal redemption. There- 
fore Jesus can with the fullest right begin: dr 
shuepov, «.7.A. Comp. Hoffmann, Weissag., and 
Erf. ii. p. 96. 

Vs. 20. And when He had rolled up the 
book.—It is, of course, to be understood that the 
words: ‘‘ To-day is this Scripture fulfilled,” &c., con- 
stituted not properly the contents but the beginning 
of this discourse. The text chosen gives the Lord 
occasion to set forth the work to be accomplished by 
Him on its most amiable side; no wonder, therefore, 
that the eyes of all are directed upon Him. With 
this one picturesque stroke, Luke (Pictor) gives to 
his narrative the greatest distinctness, and places us, 
as it were, in the midst of the citizens of Nazareth. 
What here took place he probably learned from 
Mary, or one of the 45¢A¢o/, who were certainly pres- 
ent at this first discourse of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
therefore, he is able to go more into detail than 
Matthew and Mark, and even to communicate the 
prophetic text. Respecting the’ fulfilment of a 
prophecy, comp., moreover, the remark in 0. von 
Gerlach, WV. Z. on Matt. ii. 16. 

Vs. 22. And all bare Him witness.—To the 





! that we find in this passage of Luke. 








| gracious words of the Saviour is this testimony given. 


and from this it becomes very soon evident that it 
does not respect the contents but the form of the 
discourse of the Lord. They admired not what but 
the way in which the Saviour spoke, especially when 
they remembered His humble origin, which would 
have given occasion to no such expectation ; for it is, 
of course, certain that the inhabitants of Nazareth 
could not have known of the mystery of His concep- 
tion by the Holy Ghost. This passage, as well ag 
John vii. 46, is noteworthy, since it gives an unim 
peachahle evidence of the irresistible impressior 
which the graciousness of the manner of Jesus in 
His discourse and preaching, produced even in the 
case of imperfectly developed or hostilely disposed 
persons. 

Vs. 28. Surely, advtws.—The Lord has the 
certain expectation of that which they will allege 
against Him, since He sees the captiousness of prejua- 
dice arising already in their hearts, and He makes 
use of the proverbial expression: ‘Physician, heal 
thyself,” not only in order to express His meaning 
more plainly, but also to give them an intimation im 
respect to the blessed purpose of His appearance ag 
Israel’s physician. From comparison of Matt. xiii, 
57 and Mark vi. 4 with Luke iv. 24 it appears that 
the Synoptics deviate in some measure from each 
other in the report of the words in which the Lord 
expressed the idea that a prophet usually has no- 
where less authority than in his own country. It is 
very possible that He used this apophthegm often, 
and that with slight variations; the most original 
and simple form of the proverb, however, we believe 
As to the 
causes why the prophet in his own immediate circle 
receives less honor than elsewhere, Neander deserves 
to be compared in his Leben Jesu, at this passage.— 
Heal thyself, not: ‘Undertake the remedy of 
hine own poverty before the world,” or, “Take better 
care than hitherto of thy prophetic dignity ;” but: 
“Help thine own countrymen, who are naturally the 
nearest to thee.” The figurative words are sufficient- 
ly explained by the literal words immediately follow- 
ing them: “What we have heard,” &. To the 
craving for the marvellous, which of itself, indeed, 
knows no bounds, there is added now, moreover, the 
reckoning how great a fame their despised village 
would attain if He should make it the centre of a, 
brilliant miraculous activity. On this account they 
indirectly reproach Him with having already bestow- 
ed an honor on Capernaum, to which they properly 
had the nearest claim. Of the many miracles which 
the Lord had already at an earlier point of time pe 
formed in Jerusalem (John ii. 28), they appear as: 
yet to have learned nothing. 

Vs. 25. Many widows were in Israel.—With, 
the greatest humility He, who was so much more 
than a prophet, places Himself so far on an equality 
with the prophets in the Old Testament as this, that 
He together with them must be content to suffer an 
unbelieving rejection, which, it is true, is most s¢- 
verely requited by God. This we see from two ex- 
amples taken from the life of Elijah and Elisha, 
which are doubly noteworthy for this reason, that 
here at the beginning of the public life of Jesus in 
somewhat covert wise the same thing is announced 
which the Saviour at the end with explicit words 
threatens the Jews with, as punishment for their un 
belief. See Matt. xxi, 43. 

As repects now the first of these examples, comp 
1 Kings xvii. 18. There has some difficulty arisen 
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from the fact that the duration of the drough* here 
(as well as in James y. 17) is stated as three years 
and six months, while from 1 Kings xviii. it appears 
to result that Elijah in the 3d year returned to Ahab, 
and very soon after his return the rain commenced. 
We cannct agree with De Wette, who here, by com- 
parison with Dan. xii. 7, maintains that he has de- 
duced the fact, that it was a Jewish custom to give 
to a period of calamity the average duration of three 
and a half years, and as little can we assume with 
others (¢. g., GEBSER, Commentary on James), that in 
the New Testament another reckoning of time has 
been followed from that in the Old. We prefer sup- 
posing, with Olshausen, that the third year, 1 Kings 
xviii, 1, must be reckoned from the arrival of Elijah 
at Sarepta, 1 Kings xvii. 9, which, however, had 
been already preceded by a year of drought, during 
which the prophet had abode at the brook Cherith, 
vs. 7.—That Elijah was actually sent only to this one 
and to no one of the many widows in Israel besides, 
we should not be absolutely obliged to conclude from 
the Old Testament, but we assume it upon the infal- 
lible word of the Saviour. [As our Lord here evi- 
dently proceeds upon the common ground of the bis- 
tory, which both parties were alike acquainted with, 
this last remark appears superfluous.—C. C. 8.] 

Vs. 27. Many lepers.—Comp. 2 Kings vii. 3.— 
In the time of Elijah, evi. Comp. chap. iii. 2; 
Mark ii. 26; Acts xi. 28—Naaman. See 2 Kings 
vi. 1-19. ‘‘Then might,” the Lord means to say, 
“the Jews also have been able to say to Elijah and 
Elisha: Do the same also here in your country.” 
But it was not possible, because the Jews did not 
seek the help which they had at the door, and closed 
their hearts against the Lord. ‘‘ Theophilus, doubt- 
less, when he read this, rejoiced in the God who is 
truly also the God of the Gentiles.” Besser. The 
mention of the history of Naaman was the more 
humiliating since he had first been unbelieving, but 
afterwards, on the representations of his simple-mind- 
ed servants, had become believing. 

It would be most unjust to accuse this turn, 

which the Saviour gave His discourse, of excessive 
harshness (Hase, De Wette), since we must not for- 
get what an unloving judgment (vss. 22, 23), respect- 
ing His person and His work had preceded it, and 
how here everything depends on the tone and the 
voice of the speaker. Moreover, since Luke commu- 
nicates to us only the main substance of the whole 
address, we must be very careful of rendering here a 
precipitate judgment; we have rather here to admire 
the wise Physician who does not shrink from heroic 
methods in order to attack the very heart of the 
chief moral disease of His contemporaries, namely, 
sensuousness and earthly-minded expectations, and 
who will rather set at stake His own safety than spare 
their perverseness. And ought not He who had 
spent so many years of retirement at Nazareth, and 
had earefully observed the moral condition of its 
inhabitants, to have been better able to judge how 
sternly and severely He was obliged to rebuke, than 
modern criticism, which here also is very far from 
being without pre-suppositions ? 

Vs. 28. And all they in the synagogue... 
were filled with wrath.—The veritas odium parit 
never belied itself less than in respect to the Saviour, 
in whom the aA7n@ea itself was personally manifested 
upon earth. How little do the embittered hearers 
apprehend that precisely by this they give the proof 
of the justice of the rebuke which they had heard! 
The reception which Jesus here found, agrees re- 
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markably with that which afterwards Stephen found 
(Acts vii. 51). And iftthis rise of bitterness is com 
pared with the earlier enthusiasm, vs. 22, it shows 
in a striking manner the inconstancy of humay 
honor as well as the untrustworthiness of human 
passions. Not at Rome alone did the Capitoline 
border hard on the Tarpeian rock. 

Vs. 29. A cliff of the hill.—Nazareth still lies 
at the present day on a mountain precipice of from 
400 to 500 ft. high, which lifts itself above a valley 
of about a half a league in circumference; see R6ur, 
Palestine, pp. 126-129, and the other eminent narra- 
tives of travel. Near the Maronite church they still 
show the rocky wall on the west side of the town, 
from 40 to 50 ft. high, where the event of the text is 
said to have happened, and from which He could 
easily escape them through the narrow and crowded 
streets of the town (Robinson, p. 423). That the 
monks show at a distance of two English miles from 
Nazareth another Mount. of Precipitation, where there 
are yet two stones against which (they say) the Lord 
leaned in defending Himself, and which yet show 
traces of His hands and feet, is doubtless one of the 
grossest errors which tradition has committed in the 
sphere of the Saviour’s life. 

Vs. 30. But He.—It will hardly be necessary to 
vindicate the historic reality of this fact against crit- 
ics who are throughout disposed to place the Jews 
somewhat higher, and the Lord, indeed, somewhat 
lower than the Gospel does. Proofs of the turbu- 
lence, the cruelty, and the revengefulness of the 
Galileans can be found in abundance in Josephus, 
even in the history of his own life. As respects the 
escape of the Lord, we can here no more assume, with 
OJshausen, De Wette, and Strauss, something myste- 
rious, than we can subscribe to the prosaic explana- 
tion: That He owed His deliverance only to the 
courage and the resoluteness with which He warded 
them off from Him (!!) and voluntarily expelled Him- 
self from the synagogue, John xvi. 2 (Von Ammon). 
With Hase, Stier, and Lange, we ascribe Jesus’ escape 
to the composure with which He made a way for Him- 
self, strong in the consciousness that His hour was not 
yet come. He goes thus, not in order to escape His 
Passion, but in order actively to await the agony of His 
Passion appointed for Him hereafter. Examples of 
the daunting influence which composure and self- 
control have often exercised on raging crowds are 
too numerous to be all mentioned here. Let the 
reader only call to mind the effect of the crushing 
word: “Slave, wilt thou slay Marius?” and better 
than this, John xviii. 6. It is, then, unnecessary 
also to understand here a particular protection of 
God (in the sense of a miracle, Meyer), but it is bet- 
ter to bring all mirabilia of the kind, in the wider 
sense of the word, into connection with the elevated 
and wholly unique personality of the Lord—the ab- 
solute miraculum—to which, in a certain sense, it 
was innate to make such an impression on tl® rude 
rabble surrounding Him, ‘Not in any such sense 
as that they were struck with blindness does He go 
forth, invisible and with an outward miracle, for thia 
is precisely what the Evangelist by S:eA@oy did weoow 
means to deny; but He only beholds them with a 
look of His hitherto restrained majesty, reserved for 
this last need, and they, receiving yet another sign 
of His spiritual might as a parting token, are bound 
and incapable of touching Him. Nay, they are com: 
pelled on the right and left to make place reverently 
for His going forth. They stood, stumbled, sought. 
grew ashamed, fled, and went apart, as Pfenninger 
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with striking pencil paints the close of the scene.” 
R Stier. 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Saviour comes forward in the might of the 
same Spirit with which He was baptized and with 
which He overcame Satan. The account of His 
preaching at Nazareth is especially noteworthy, be- 
cause it shows how His personality and His word, 
even without doing miracles, made an irresistible im- 
pression so long as the sensibility was not closed up 
through hostility and prejudice. We remark the 
same in Samaria, John iv. 41, 42. The history of 
the Saviour’s first preaching in the town of His 
bringing up, may also serve as a proof how fully ap- 
plicable to Him is the word of the Psalm, Ps. 
xlv. 3. 

2. Jesus’ discourse at Nazareth may be named at 
the same time an opening sermon of His whole ac- 
tivity in Galilee. Impossible, indeed, would it be to 
find a more admirable text than the Saviour found in 
turning over the prophetic roll; it is a gospel in 
brief, the best description of the Christus Consolator. 
The poor, the prisoners, the blind are indeed the 
best representatives of the whole mass of suffering 
mankind. Their names present before our eyes 
misery and sin in their whole compass. Freedom, 
light, healing—what noble images of the salvation 
given in Christ! ‘‘ Christ finds all those to whom 
He comes blind, without knowledge of God, bound 
of Satan, and kept prisoners under death, sin, and 
the law. For out of the Gospel there is nothing but 
utter darkness and captivity, so that even if we have 
some little knowledge, yet can we not follow the 
same, because we are bound.” Luther. 

8. This sermon is of moment, because from it 
it appears in what relation Christ as Prophet placed 
Himself to the Old Testament. He grounds His 
proclamation of the Gospel upon the Scripture, 
cleaves not merely to its letter, but presses through 
to its spirit and proclaims Himself as the end of the 
Law and the Prophets. The Prophetic Scripture is 
the mirror in which He beholds His own image and 
shows it to His contemporaries. The genuine evan- 
gelical spirit comes to manifestation in an Old Testa- 
ment form. Even the parallelismus membrorum, to 
be observed in the diction of the Old Testament, is 
not wanting in the way in which He opposes the 
widows in Israel in the days of Elijah, to the lepers 
in those of Elisha, and repeatedly declares: “To 
none of them,” &c. After such remarks the inquiry 
may well be called superfluous whether the Saviour, 
in the place where He was brought up, received into 
His soul the inmost spirit of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. 

4. The Saviour at Nazareth reveals at once His 
double character as Physician and Prophet: as 
physician, who is treated with scorn when he wishes 
to prepare help for others and at once is bidden to 
heal himself; as prophet, who deserves the highest 
honor and does not receive the least. Upon the 
miracles wrought by the Lord in Nazareth, see 
Lance, Jfaithew, p. 255. 

5. The first discourse of the Saviour at Nazareth 
bears so far as this a typico-symbolic character, that, 
on the one hand, it serves as a prototype of every 
true preaching of the gospel as to substance, ground, 
and tenor, and, on the other hand, as in a mirror 
prings to sight the cliffs on which the effects of a dis- 





course commonly suffer shipwreck—earthly-minded 
ness, prejudice, prile. Of the four classes of persons 
who are designated in the parable of the Sower wa 
find here particularly the second and the third. 

6. The manner in which the Saviour begins His 
sermon at Nazareth deserves, in form as well as mat 
ter, to be called a model for every true preacher of 
the gospel. Comp. the chapter: “Jésus Christ, 
modéle du prédicateur,” in the admirable tractate of 
Nap. Roussel, Comment il ne faut pas précher, Paria . 
and London, 1857. ; 

7. Nazareth’s synagogue is an image of unbeliev- 
ing Israel, Nazareth’s rock an image of the unshaka. 
ble composure and inward tranquillity of Jesus. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The triumphal return from the wilderness of 
temptation.—Whither Jesus comes, the fame of Him 
always precedes Him.—The beginning of His pil- 
grimage takes place under the most favoring pre 
sages.—Jesus returns to Nazareth, the place of Iisa 
bringing up, as a prophet mighty in word and deed. 
—The heart-winning art of Jesus.—The visit to the 
synagogue on the Sabbath a settled custom of the 
Lord.—The public reading of the word of God an 
important part of the joint worship of God.—The 
high value of the prophetical word: 1. Before, 2. 
during, 3. after the time of the Saviour.—All mourn- 
ers are comforted when Christ appears.—The true 
preacher of the gospel one anointed with the Holy 
Spirit.—The time of the New Covenant an acceptable 
year of the Lord; as such, the day of salvation is: 
1. Announced, 2. manifested, 8. confirmed in the 
case of all believers.—The gracious year of the Lord 
precedes the day of vengeance of our God, yet the 
latter follows immediately.—Christ: 1. The consola- 
tion of the poor, 2. the freedom of the prisoners, 3. 
the light of the blind—How admiration for the 
preacher may be united with the rejection of the 
preaching.—The might of prejudice against the 
truth.—The unbelief of earlier and later days at all 
times self-consistent: 1. Manifested, 2. punished, in 
the same way.—God’s greatest exhibitions of grace 
are lost on those who give ear only to the voice of 
flesh and blood.—The history of the Old Testament 
a testis temporum, lux veritatis, magistra vite.—A 
believing Gentile more acceptable to God than an un- 
believing Jew.—No respect of persons with God.— 
Craving for miracles easily excited, never contented, 
severely rebuked.—“ Unless ye see signs and won- 
ders, ye will not believe.’—The poor of this world 
hath God chosen, &., 1 Cor. i. 26 seg.—The incon- 
stancy of human laudations and emotions, vss. 22-28 ; 
comp. Acts xiv. 18, 19.—Jesus rejected in Nazareth 
an argument for the truth of the declaration John i. 
11. It is striking that unbelieving rejection of the 
Saviour: 1. Still shows the same character, 2. still 
betrays the same origin, 3. still deserves the same 
judgment as the behavior of the inhabitants of Naza- 
reth.—Christ the Vanquisher of His enemies even 
when He appears to give way to them.—The im- 
movable composure of the Lord over against the 
blind rage of His enemies.—The servant of the Lord 
inviolable so long as his houris not yet come.— 
What a distinction between the mountain in the 
wilderness where the Lord surveys the kingdoms of 
the earth, and the rock at Nazareth where He be 
holds His own life threatened! And yet upon botk 
is He victorious, and even the Mount of Precipita 
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tion is a step to His enthronement and dominion 
over all, 

Srarke:—True preachers have to go through 
good and evil report, 2 Cor. vi. 8.—New preachers 
of the gospel are wont to be praised, but not Jong, 
for the people get tired and their ears itch again for 
new doctrines, 2 Tim. iv. 3.—To visit the public as- 
sembly on the Sabbath is all Christians’ duty, Heb. 
x. 26.—Hxpincer:—The ground of all divine truth 
and its means of proof must be Scripture-—When 
men first begin with despising the person of a teacher, 
they are wont also commonly to despise his words 
and office.—Zxisius:-—So long as the gospel is 
preached with sweet words, the godless also put up 
with it, but so soon as the application is made, the 
best appearing are often ready to burst with anger. 
—OsIANDER:—It is a folly of men to esteem highly 
what is strange, but to account as nothing what has 
come up among themselves.—QuxsnEL :—Truth em- 
bitters those whom it does not enlighten and convert 
(the gospel a cause of tumult, Luther)—Men are 
often worse than the devil, who did not do what the 
Jews wanted to do, vs. 29.—CanstEIn :—There is no 
might nor counsel against the Lord.—It is often pru- 
dence and magnanimity to give way to inflamed dis- 
positions. 

Heuser on vss. 18 and 19 :—The order of salva- 
tion is given in these verses as in 1 Cor. i. 30: 1. 
Wisdom = to preach the gospel to the poor; 2. 
righteousness = to heal the broken hearts (these 
words are, however, spurious. See above); 3. sanc- 
tification = to proclaim deliverance to the captive, 
&c.; 4. redemption = preaching the acceptable year 
of the Lord; in other words: 1. The prophetical, 2. 
the high-priestly, 8. and 4. the kingly office of the 
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Lord. (Ingeniose magis quam vere! Van Oosterzve,’ 
—Arnpt :—The first sermon of Jesus at Nazareth 
1. How rich in matter it must have been; 2. what ar 
impression must have been made !—PatmeEr :—How 
the people are astonished at the spcech of the Lord | 
[ Vere sed insipidissime.—C. C. S.|—Drasexe :—The 
acceptable year of the Lord.—Van Oosrerzxx (in- 
augural discourse in his native town Rotterdam upon 
Luke iv. 16-22) :—The first sermon of Jesus at Naza- 
reth a standard for the minister of the gospel at the 
beginning of his work. The narrative imparts to the 
minister of the gospel pregnant suggestions; 1. In 
reference to the point of view from which he is to 
consider his work: a. origin, 6. matter, c. object, of 
preaching (vss. 18,19). 2. In relation to the manner 
in which he must perform his work: as here the 
preaching must be: @. Grounded on Scripture, 6. ac- 
commodated to the necessity of the hearers, c. present- 
ed in an attractive manner. 8. In relation to the 
JSruit upon which he can reckon in this labor. Naza- 
reth shows us: a. That blossoms are as yet no certain 
sign of fruit; 6, that this fruit may be blasted by the 
most unhappy causes; ¢. that the harvest may turn 
out yet better than at the beginning it appears (there 
in the synagogue were Mary, and also the adeA@ot, who 
afterwards believed, and if the Saviour did not work 
many miracles at Nazareth, He yet wrought some, 
Matt. xiii. 58). 4. In relation to the ¢emper in which 
he is to begin a new work: a. With thankful recol- 
lections of the past (vs. 16); 6. with holy spiritual 
might for the present (vs. 18); ¢. with joyful hope 
for the future (vs. 21). Happy the teacher who is 
permitted to begin his preaching under more fayora- 
ble presages than Jesus began His in the city where 
He was brought up. 


B. Capernaum.—The Prophet mighty in Works and Words before God and all the People, Cus. IV. 81= 


VII. 50. 


1. The first Settlement, the first miraculous Acts, the first Choice of Apostles at Capernaum, 


a. ARRIVAL AND ACTIVITY AT CAPERNAUM, AND EXCURSION FROM THENCE INTO THE REGION 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
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ROUND ABOUT (Vss. 31-44). 


And [he] came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and taught’ them on the 
sabbath days. And they were astonished at his doctrine: for his word was with 
power. And in the synagogue there was a man, which had a spirit of an unclean devil, 
and cried out with a loud voice, Saying,’ Let us alone [or, Ha!|; what have we to do 
with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us? I know thee who 
thou art; the Holy One of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, 
and come out of him. And when the devil had thrown him in tke midst, he came out 
of him, and hurt him not. And they were ail amazed [there came an awe upon all], 
aud [they] spake among themselves, saying, What a word ¢s this! for with authority 
and power he commandeth the unclean spirits, and they come out. And the fame [a 
rumor or report, 7xos| of him went out into every place of the country round about, 
And he arose out of the synagogue, and entered into Simon’s house. And Simon’ 
wife’s mother was taken with [suffering under] a great [severe] fever; and they be 
And he stood over her, and rebuked the fever; and it left her 


39 sought bim for her. 
40 and immediately she arose and ministered unto them. Now when the sun was setting, 
all they that had any [ friends] sick with divers [various] diseases brought them untc 


t{ 


him; and he laid his hands on every one of them, and healed them. And devils 
also came out ef many, crying out, and saying, Thou art Christ * the Son of God. And 


CHAP. IV. 31-44. 7. 





he rebuking them suffered them not to 


fl, 


speak: for‘ they knew that he was Christ. 


42 And when it was day, he departed and went into a desert place: and the people 
sought him, and came unto him, and stayed him, that he should not depart from 
43 them. And [But] he said unto them, I must preach the kingdom of God to [the} 


44 other cities also: for therefore [thereto] 
gogues of Galilee. 


‘ Vs. 31. Hy dddoxwv, expressing His doing it habitually.—C. 0. S.] 
See Lachmann, ad loc. 
perfluous paraphrase, which is omitted by B., C., [Sin.], D., L. 


Vs. 34.—Rec.: Aéywv béfore’Ea. Critically dubious. 


$'Vs. 41.—Rec.: ‘O Xpatbs 6 vids, x.7.A.3 a Somewhat su 


F., X., Vulgata, Origenes, Griesbach, De Wette, Meyer, &c. 


am I sent. And he preached in the syna 


(Om. inter al. B., L., Sin.—C. C. 8.] 


{* Vs. 41.—Not: “to say that they knew,” &c., AaAciv is never to say, but to speak, to discourse. Alford.—O. C. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 31. And He came down to Capernaum. 
—Comp. the remarks on Matt. iv. 18. Plainly 
enough Luke brings the removal of the Saviour to 
Capernaum into connection with the unfavorable re- 
ception which He finds at Nazareth. Herein he is 
indirectly supported by Matthew (ch. iv. 18), while 
Mark (ch. i. 21) does not contradict it. John, it is 
true, gives no account of this settlement of Jesus at 
Capernaum, but it is known how incomplete his Gali- 
lean reports are. That he also knows of an abode of 
the Saviour at Capernaum, appears from ch. ii. 12; 
vi. 59. The suitableness of this dwelling-place for 
Jesus, nevertheless, strikes the eye at once: He finds 
Himself here in the centre of a very active traffic, be- 
tween Tyre, Sidon, Arabia, and Damascus, upon the 
great road to the Mediterranean, where continually 
great throngs were streaming together. From here 
He could easily travel to Judea, Itureea, and Upper 
Galilee, in order to preach the gospel. Here the in- 
fluence of the sacerdotal party was not so strong as 
in Jerusalem ; here He found, moreover, the dwelling 
of Simon Peter, a friend’s house, whose hospitable 
rooms He was doubtless glad to use as His shelter 
during His sojourn there, even if He did not exact- 
ly live in this house, especially as His brothers at 
Nazareth did not yet believe on Him. If He wished 
for rest He could find this nowhere better than on 
the shore of the lake, of whose exquisite environs 
Rabbinical scholars write: ‘Seven seas have I created 
in the Holy Land of Canaan, saith the Lord, but only 
one of all these have I chosen, namely the Sea of 
Gennesareth,” and if danger threatened Him, He could 
at once betake Himself to the opposite jurisdiction 
of the tetrarch Philip. That the moral wretched- 
ness of the town above many others, might recom- 
mend it only the more to the great Physician of sin- 
ners, is easily intelligible. 

And taught them.—What He preached there 
is given in Mark i.15. Particularly in the beginning 
of His public life does He attach Himself to John 
the Baptist, yet He distinguishes Himself at once 
from Him in this, that with the requirement of perd- 
voz He connects that of faith on the gospel, and ex- 
plicitly declares, that the time is not only come near, 
but is fulfilled. 

Vs. 32. And they were astonished.—The 
preaching of the Saviour produces, therefore, at 
Capernaum at once a much deeper impression than 
at Nazareth (vs. 22). A similar explanation to that 
here, in relation to. the might of the word of Jesus in 
opposition to that of the spiritually dead doctrine of 
the scribes and Pharisees, is also given by Matthew, 
ch. vii. 28 29. 

Vs. 23 Which had a spirit of an unclean 
devil.—According to Mark i. 21, compared with vss. 








16-20, this healing took place not before but after 
the calling of the first four apostles, which Luke does 
not mention until ch. v. 1-11. Matthew passes over 
this miracle entirely in silence. As respects the pos 
sessed, of whom we here meet one, it will hardly be 
necessary here again to refute the rationalistic asser- 
tion, that the Saviour and His Evangelists, when they 
speak of demoniacal infirmities, accommodated them- 
selves only to a superstitious popular conception. 
With everything figurative which they contain, yet 
expressions such as Luke xi. 24-27; Matt. xvii. 21, 
and other passages, appear to lead to the presupposi- 
tion that these unhappy ones were actually torment- 
ed by demoniacal influence. Modern science has as 
yet by no means proved that an actual possession, 
even nowadays, is unheard of and impossible. How 
much less is it inconceivable in the fulness of time, 
when the kingdom of darkness concentrated its full 
power against the kingdom of light! 

Here indeed the ontological objection has been 
brought forward that there are no demons, and that, 
if there were, the possession of men by them would 
be utterly impossible. But a modest science would 
indeed have to take the word “impossible” not quite 
so quickly upon its lips, and not in its self-conceit to 
decide in a sphere of which, outside of historic reve- 
lation, it knows nothing. The whole connection of 
our bodily and spiritual nature, as well as the opera 
tion of spirit upon spirit, remains for us still, in part, 
a terra incognita. This we know, however: the 
soul operates through the nervous system upon the 
body and receives by the medium of these nerves its 
impressions from the outer world. Not less certain is 
it, that the natural connection between the nervous 
life and consciousness may be relaxed for a shorter 
or longer time; the magnetic sleep and insanity are 
witnesses for this. If, therefore, as the Lord Him- 
self declares, demons exist, why should they not be 
able so to work on the nervous system that the soul 
subjected to this strange influence is fettered and 
rendered inactive? Why should we not be able to 
experience the operation of the world of spirits upon 
us most strongly just at the time when the regular 
operation of the world of sense upon us is restrained ? 
Undoubtedly, if we understand such an indwelling of 
the demons that by it two or three subjects are unit 
ed in one material organism, we fall into psycholog:- 
cal monstrosities. But if we assume a personal 
operation of evil spirits upon their victims which 
takes place in a psychical way and does not expel 
the human spirit but suppresses it, there are then no 
insurmountable difficulties remaining, even if the de- 
moniacally infirm are not precisely to be called 
greater sinners than others. Yet there may have 
been in their own physical or psychical condition a 
peculiarly great receptivity for the operation of the 
demons. The accounts which we have of these in 
firm in the Synoptics give us warrant for such a con 
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ception. But as respects the silence of John upon 
tis, we can by no means infer too much from the 
arguinent e silentio. Perhaps the Saviour healed 
fewer possessed in Judea than in Galilee. Perhaps 
John considered it unnecessary to amplify the few 
miracles related by him with reports of this particu- 
lar character. Perhaps, also, he was disposed to 
consider the combat between darkness and light more 
on its ethical than on its metaphysical side. In brief, 
there is just as little reason for the assumption that 
he himself was unbelieving in the matter of demonol- 
ogy, as for the assumption that he preferred to pass 
this Jewish superstition over in silence before his 
readers in Asia Minor. In order to maintain this as- 
sumption, we should be obliged to overlook entirely 
such passages as 1 John iii. 8; John xiii. 27; x, 20. 
In the last named passage the word kai ualverar is 
by no means synonymous with the preceding da:ud- 
viov éxe, but this latter is in the opinion of the Jews 
the ground of the former. In a similar way they 
connect, John viii. 48, the charge that Jesus was 
possessed, with the injurious epithet Samaritan. 
Comp., moreover, respecting the demoniacs, Lanex, 
Matthew, p. 96; IpELEer, Geschichte des religidsen 
Wahnsinns, I., and the weighty article of Ebrard in 
Herzo@’s Real Encyklopddie, iti. pp. 240-255. 

Vs. 34. What have we.—The demoniac, there- 
fore, knows Jesus in His high dignity, although He had 
just appeared publicly for the first time in Caper- 
naum. If we have once recognized the possession, 
there is nothing in this extraordinary. Analogies in 
abundance are presented by natural presentiments, 
the gift of second sight, &e. The mystery concealed 
from the human world of the origin of Jesus and the 
purpose of His incarnation, is already known to the 
world of spirits, which almost instinctively is com- 
pelled to tremble when it recognizes its future con- 
queror. Noticeable is the plural in which the demon 
makes itself heard, although Luke has spoken in the 
singular of a myvedua dau. akad. It is possible that 
he speaks, as it were, in the name of the whole 
demon-world, which he feels threatened in himself, 
or also that he makes himself heard in the name of 
the whole throng assembled in the synagogue, in the 
definite purpose of arousing a bitterness against 
Jesus and bringing His life into danger. Certaiuly 
this would have been a worthy attempt for the vas- 
sal of the Prince of Hell, since the latter had been 
so brilliantly beaten back in the wilderness, and was 
mow bent upon vengeance and new assaults. 
Yomp. the Satanology of Boss in Rupexs. and Gue- 
nikE’s Zetéschrift, 1851, iv., and the prelection of 
Sartorius upon the Doctrine of Satan in Hznesren- 
BERG'S Huang. Kirchenzeitung, 1858, i. 

Vs. 35. And Jesus rebuked him.—Here also 
we see at once that in the therapeutics of the heaven- 
ly Physician threatening takes a far more important 
place than sympathizing lamentation. He passes 
over for a moment the sufferer Himself in order to 
direct at once His word of might against the evil 
spirit controlling him. The word of might with 
which He commands the demon has a noticeable 
agreement with that with which He afterwards bridles 
the seas and the winds. 

And when the devil had thrown him.— 
Here also, as ofien, the most violent paroxysm pre- 
cedes the healing of the sufferer. To undertake fully 
to explain such phenomena in sickness is perhaps 
as foolish as to call them wholly inconceivable. 
Whoever has understanding will call no philosophical 
presuppositions to his help in order to judge a priori 








of facts, but will rather observe facts, in order upon 
them to build his theories, and, moreover, especially 
in cases like the present, will be mindful of the word 
of the English poet-king: ‘There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy.”—Threw him, piyay; somewhat 
stronger Mark: omapatav, quum discerpsisset ewm. 
“ Mitiore verbo usus est Lucas, in sensu tamen optime 
conveniunt, quia uterque docere voluit, violentum 
Suisse Demonis exitum. Sic ergo miserum hominem 
prostravit, quasi discerpere vellet: irritum tames 
Suisse conatum dicit Lucas, non quod impetus il: 
prorsus absque lesione fuerit, vel saltem obsque ulle 
doloris sensu, sed quia integer postea fuit homo a dia- 
bolo liberatus.” Calvin.—As to the rest, the ground 
on which the Saviour imposed silence on the demon 
strikes us at once. He would not have His Messianic 
dignity prematurely declared before the ears of all, 
and repulsed every homage which was offered Him 
from impure lips or in an equivocal intent. In this 
last respect, we see Paul following the footsteps of 
His great Master, Acts xvi. 18. Here also the dec- 
laration, Psalm 1, 16, holds good. 

Vs. 36. What a word is this!—Mark: What 
sort of new doctrine, kaw? 5i5ax7. The newness in 
this case is found not so much in the matter as in 
the effect of the words of Jesus.— With authority 
and power. Authority which endures no contra- 
diction, power which endures no resistance. 

Vs. 88. And He arose.—Comp. Mark i. 29-31. 
The position of the miracle wrought upon Peter’s 
mother-in-law in Mark and Luke, immediately after 
the first casting out of a devil in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, appears to deserve the preference to 
that in Matthew (ch. viii. 14-17), who mentions this 
event after the Sermon on the Mount. According to 
Mark, Andrew also dwelt in this house, who, how- 
ever, does not, like Simon, appear to have been mar- 
ried. That the sickness of the wev@cpa was of a serious 
nature appears not only from the technical expression 
used by the physician Luke muper@ peyarw (ses 
Galen, De diff. febr., I., cited by Wetstein), but also 
especially from the fact that it hindered her even 
from entertaining, in a manner somewhat befitting 
Him, the so greatly desired guest. The eci@éws of 
Mark, in his mentioning their prayer for help to the 
Saviour, belongs again to the pictorial peculiarities 
of this evangelist. 

Vs. 39. Rebuked the fever.—As just before 
the demon. According to Matthew and Mark, who 
omit this circumstance, He lays hold of her hand in 
order to lift her up. That the one does not exclude 
the other is easily understood; apparently the Sa- 
viour considered this contact as necessary in order to 
awaken the faith of the sick woman, who was too 
severely attacked by the fever herself to entreat His 
help. That she is able at once to rise, bears witness 
to the completeness of her recovery; that she at once 
girds herself for serving, shows that the bodily benefit 
was also sanctified to her heart. As to the rest, this 
miracle is related by all the Synoptics, not so much 
because it was remarkable above others, but espe 
cially because it belongs to the first period of 
the Saviour’s activity in Capernaum, and’ increased 
enthusiasm to ecstasy. At the same time, also, be- 
cause it was followed by a series of other miracles in 
the town and region round about, concerning which 
there is not more particular mention, Especially 
was it important as a proof of the particular cara 
which the Saviour devoted to the fashioning and 
training of Peter for an apostle. Among the twelve 
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there was none whose house, person, boat, in short, 
whose whole circle of life was so made the theatre 
of remarkable miracles as that of Peter, who on this 
day also was bound with new bonds to the Master. 

Vs. 40. Now when the sun was setting.— 
According to Matthew and Mark: when it had al- 
ready become late. It is almost as if the Synoptics, 
even by the choice of their words, wished to put 
their readers in the position to follow almost step by 
step the Saviour on the first day of His unwearied 
and blessed activity at Capernaum. While the sun 
is going down, the report of two astonishing miracles 
has caused the light of a new hope for the sick in 
the town and its vicinity to rise. Among the various 
infirm of whom Luke gives account, Matthew and 
Mark mention also many possessed. The former 
He appears to have healed especially by laying on of 
hands, the other through His words (Matthew). The 
graphic trait which Mark adds to this whole repre- 
sentation, vs. 338, namely, that the whole city assem- 
bled before the door, betrays evidently the influence 
of Peter, the eye-witness. 

Vs. 42. And when it was day.—According to 
Mark i. 35, so early that it might well have been 
called still night. From his account it also appears 
that the Saviour withdraws Himself into solitude in 
order in prayer to seek rest for some few moments 
of the night. Here also, as elsewhere (Matt. xiv. 23), 
is there the same alternation of prayer and labor in 
the life of the Saviour, such as in truth might be 
called a praying without ceasing. This short repose, 
however, is disturbed by the disciples following Him 
even here (karediwéav, Mark), with Peter at their 
head (Mark i. 36), who do not rest until they have 
found Him, in order to make known to Him the en- 
treaty of the inhabitants who were waiting for His 
return. 

Vs. 48. I must preach... to the other cities 
also.—Aci, of course, not in the sense of an absolute 
necessity, but of a Divine decorum, of a moral obliga- 
tion which springs from His very relation as the 
Messiah of Israel, and not of Capernaum alone. 
Elsewhere also must He preach the gospel: upon 
this, not upon doing miracles, does the Saviour 
here lay the greatest emphasis—F'or thereto am I 
sent. That is: ‘‘Thereto have I publicly come for- 
ward, have been manifested as Divine teacher among 
My contemporaries,” equivalent to the expression in 
Mark; ‘‘For that have I come out,” e&eAnAvéa. Here 
we have no more to understand a proceeding forth 
from the Father, as in John xvi. 28 (Euthymius, 
Stier), than a mere going forth from Capernaum. 
The latter gives an insipid sense—the former, the 
apostles would now perhaps have understood least 
of all. The Saviour speaks simply of the purpose 
for which He now appeared publicly as a teacher. 

Vs. 44. And He preached.—<According to 
Mark i. 39, He at the same time casts out devils and 
traverses all Galilee. This journey appears to have 
been very extended and to have wound up with the 
éopt} Tay “lovdatwy (John v. 1). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, Like the wilderness of Quarantania, so does 
also the synagogue at Capernaum show the combat 
of the Lord against the might of hell. Now, when 
the prince of this world had been repulsed, his satel- 
lites assay the assault. At both points Christ tri- 
amphs through the might of His word, and the 


demons’ cries of terror are so many voices to Hiy 
honor as well as the acclamations of praise of the 
enthusiastic people. Ina striking mainer does this 
narrative already confirm what James (ch. ii, 19) 
says of the faith of devils; but at the same time also 
by the side of their power, their powerlessness here 
becomes manifest. Where the demon cannot drive 
back the Lord, he still seeks to do mischief tu the 
poor man, but he succeeds as little in one as in 
the other. 

2. Word and deed are here, as everywhere, united 
in Christ. With justice, therefore, says Augustine, 
Tract. 24 in Joh.: ‘‘Interrogamus ipsa miracula, 
quid nobis loguantur de Christo ; habent enim, si tn 
telligamus, linguam suam. Nam quia ipse Christus 
Verbum est, etiam factum Verbi verbum nobis est.” 

8. For the first time in the Gospel of Luke we 
meet in this passage with a report of miracles. Of 
course, we cannot here go into any particular inves- 
tigation respecting these works of the Lord and His 
apostles, which, indeed, is much the less necessary 
after the fruitful hints of Lange. Only in general we 
must recollect in respect to these and all subsequent 
accounts of miracles: 1. That the impossibility of 
miracles admits of no proof whatever, either from 
the empirical, or from the logical, or from the meta- 
physical side. 2. That the conception: “laws of 
nature,” which are presumed to be infringed by mir 
acles, is in the nature of the case elastic, so tha: 
Goethe is right when he says (Zur Farbenlehre) 
“ As on one side experience is limitless, because ever 
new and yet newer things can be discovered, so are 
maxims also, which, if they are not to grow petrified, 
must not lose the capability of extending themselves 
and of receiving what is greater, nay, of consuming 
and losing themselves in a higher view.” 38. That 
the distinction between miracula and mirabilia will 
become clearly evident only if we consider the fact 
not in and of itself, but connected with the moral 
character of the wonder-worker and of the purpose 
of his activity. 4. That the miracles of the Saviour 
are worthily esteemed only as they are in a certain 
sense regarded as the natural revelations of His di- 
vinely human personality, which itself might be 
called the greatest, the absolute, nay, if one will, the 
sole miracle. 5. That miracles were in no sense 
given in order to constrain to faith, but rather in 
order to take away from unbelief every excuse, John 
xv. 24. The direct intention of miracles was to 
serve as a proof of the Divine mission of the Saviour, 
John v. 36, and so far also to awaken confidence to- 
wards His person and His words, That the miracle 
in and of itself, without any reference to the per- 
sonality of the doer, is no decisive proof of the inner 
truth of his preaching, is something which modern 
Apologetics may frankly concede without losing any- 
thing. She may the rather agree with the beautiful 
expression of Jean Paul: ‘Miracles on earth are 
nature in heaven.” 

4, The miracle in his dwelling is of special 
moment for the history of Peter’s apostolic develop- 
ment. Through the first word of the Saviour (John 
i, 48), he becomes His friend; through the miracle 
of the draught of fishes (Luke v. 1-11), he becomes 
His apostle; finally, by the miracle wrought on his 
mother-in-law, the apostle is bound to the Master in 
thankful affection. That, moreover, the apostle was 
married, and is not required wholly to break this 
bond, is evident also from 1 Cor. ix. 5. As to the 
manner in which the Romish Church seeks to wrest 
the argument against the celibacy of the clergy de 
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duced from these passages, the reader can find much 
that is interesting in Supp, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 154. 
This question itself, however, must not detain us 
here. 

5. Even though Peter had carried away no other 
remembrances from the life of the Lord than those of 
this first sojourt at Capernaum and the first visit in 
the region round about, he would already have had 
aright to introduce his first preaching tov the Gen- 
tiles with a ds d:jAGev evepyeray. The door of his 
dwelling, besieged by all manner of sick, who offered 
the Lord not even an hour of praying night-rest, is 
the worthy theatre of the Christus Consolator, and 
the citation of Isaiah liii, 4 in Matthew is in this con- 
nection one of the most felicitous of the whole 
sacred history. Comp. LancE on Matt. viii. 16, 17. 

6. From the comparison with Matt. iv. 23-25 
it appears how great the impression was which the 
Saviour already made at His public appearance in 
Galilee and the region round about. It is so much 
the more remarkable that He makes no use for Him- 
self of this enthusiasm, and does not so much foster 
as avoid it, and so soon leaves Capernaum, where 
yet so many hearts beat for Him. This also is a 
proof of the truth of John ii. 23-25, and at the same 
time a proof of the wisdom of the Saviour in the 
fashioning of His first disciples. He wishes to call 
them to self-denial, to accustom them to a life of 
journeying, and to bridle awakening earthly expecta- 
tions. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Jesus’ arrival at Capernaum the fulfilment of the 
prophetic word, comp. Matt. iv. 15.—The King of 
God’s kingdom a preacher of the gospel.—The deep 
impression of the word of the Lord: 1. Astonishing, 
2. explicable, 3. important; a. for faith (apologeti- 
cally), 6. for life (practically).—The One anointed 
with the Holy Spirit and the one plagued by the evil 
spirit in the same synagogue together.—The syna- 
gogue at Capernaum glorified by the visit of the 
Lord of the temple.—Capernaum by the coming of 
the Lord raised even to heaven.—The people that sat 
in darkness have seen a great light.—The early en- 
thusiasm for the Saviour at Capernaum compared with 
the subsequent lukewarmness.— Where Jesus comes, 
the devil cannot possibly abide.—The Son of God ap- 
peared that He might destroy the works of the devil._— 
The power and powerlessness of the kingdom of dark- 
ness: 1. Its power: a. to have dominion over men, 
&. to cast scorn on the Son of Man; 2. its powerless- 
ness: a. to withstand the Lord’s word of command, 
6. mortally to wound His redeemed; 3. the last 
revelations of the power of the Evil One precede the 
exhibitions of his powerlessness.—How the Evil One 
siands over against Christ and Christ over against 
the Evil One: 1. The Evil One stands over against 
Christ with hypocritical homage, irreconcilable hate, 
and anxious fear; 2. Christ stands over against the 
Evil One with immovable peace, compassionate love, 
and triumphant might.—Heaven, hell, and earth 
meet one another on the same place.—The Stronger 
who disarms the strong.—The demons wish to have 
nothing to do with Jesus, but Jesus has all the more, 
therefore, to do with the demons.—The Saviour’s 
word of might: 1. Unique in majesty; 2. unique in 
power.—Before the Lord goes anywhere, the report 











of Him goes already before Him.—The house of 
Simon: 1. Chosen by the Messiah, 2. visited by sick: 
ness, 8. made glad by Omnipotence, 4. changed by 
thankfulness into a house of the Lord.—The dwelling 
of Peter the theatre of great unhappiness, great re- 
demption, great thankfulness.—Grace and gratitude: 
1. In order to be able to serve the Lord, we mus} 
first have been healed by Him; 2. in order to mané 
fest genuine thanks for His healing love, we must 
serve Him. No service without a foregoing healing, 
no healing without subsequent service.—The busy 
Sabbath rest of the Saviour.—The bright evening 
after a beautiful day of His life.—Sick ones of many 
kinds, only one Physician; healings of many kinds, 
only one miraculous might; voices of many kinds, 
only one key-note: He has done all things well.— 
The demons knew Christ even before men knew Him, 
but what good does this knowing do them ?—The 
solitary prayer of the Saviour: 1. His refreshment 
after labor, 2. His balsam amid pains, 3. His shield 
in temptations, 4. His staff for the further journey of 
lifee—Seeking Jesus: 1. In order to find, 2. without 
finding, 3. till found.— Obedience the key-note of the 
Saviour’s free manifestations of love-—John remains 
long in one place, Jesus must go forth as widely as 
possible in order to preach the gospel.—The first 
journey of the Lord a triumphal journey. 

Srarke :—Whoever has a soul possessed by un- 
cleanness, ig much more wretched than he whose 
body is possessed of the devil—Bi6/. Wirt. :—The 
devils themselves shame the unbelief of men, vs. 34. 
—The heaviest temptations are sometimes the last 
ragings of Satan.—Cramer:—The works of Christ 
are meant to create in us wonder; wonder, inquiry ; 
inquiry, a good report; the report, the knowledge 
of Christ; the knowledge of Christ, eternal life, John 
xvii. 8.—Christ does not draw back from going to 
the sick and visiting them for our reminder and imi- 
tation, Matt. xxv. 48.—QuEsNEL :—A single individ- 
ual that stands well with God may bring a blessing 
upon his whole family.—HeEpincer :—For health re- 
covered, the best thanks are: with new obedience to 
serve God.—OstanpDER:—We should not be angry if 
now and then some desire our help at inconvenient 
time, but ascribe it to necessity, or excuse their sim- 
plicity.—Brenrivus :—Christ brings with His word for 
towns and villages no harm, but pure grace and bless: 
ing.—QvESNEL :—It is praiseworthy for preachers of 
the gospel often to betake themselves to solitude 
(comp. the beautiful meditation of Vinzr: La solitude 
recommandée au pasteur).—Masus :—Jesus, when He 
hides Himself and appears to be lost, must with all 
diligence be sought.—Christ is to be preached as 
well in the schools as in churches, yet when will 
Christendom be with earnestness intent thereon? 

Lisco on vss. 31-36 :—The might of the Saviour: 
1. It is acknowledged even by the kingdom of dark- 
ness; 2. it manifests itself in gracious redemption ; 
3. it reveals to us the Divine origin and the Divine 
power of His doctrine.—On vss. 38 and 39:—Jesus 
truly our Saviour: 1. He heals of all manner of sick- 
ness, 2. He bestows new powers for activity. Van 
OostERzEE :—Christ, the Divine physician of souls, 
how He ever yet: 1. Discovers the same wretched- 
ness, 2. feels the same compassion, 38. desires the 
same temper of heart, 4. follows the same method of 
healing, 5. excites the same opposition, 6. deserves 
fe same homage as here at tse healing of bodily 
ills. 
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OHAP. V. 1-11. 8: 


b. THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES (Ca. V. 1-1). 


And it came to pass, that, as the people pressed upon him to! hear the word of 
God, he stood by the lake of Gennesaret, And saw two [little] ships® standing by [the 
shore of | the lake: but the fishermen were gone out of them, and were washing thei 
nets. And he entered into one of the ships, which was Simon’s, and prayed him thas 
he would thrust out a little from the land. And he sat down, and taught the people 
out of the ship. Now when he had left speaking, he said unto Simon, Launch out 
into the deep [water], and let down your nets for a draught. And Simon answering 
said unto him, Master, we have toiled all the night, and have taken nothing: never- 
theless at Thy word I will let down the net. And when they had this done, they 
inclosed a great multitude of fishes: and their net brake [began to break]. And they 
beckoned unto their partners, which were in the other ship, that they should come and 
help them. And they came, and filled both the ships, so that they began to sink. When 
Simon Peter saw 7, he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me [Go out 
from me, @. e. from my ship]; for I am a sinful man, O Lord. For he was astonished 
[astonishment seized him], and all that were with him, at the draught of the fishes 
which they had taken: And so was also [and so also did it seize] James, and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, which were partners with Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear 
not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men.* And when they had brought their ships 
to land, they forsook all, and followed him. 


1 Vs. 1.—Rec.: tov axovew, instead of which we read with 'Tischendorf cat axoveu. 


stance is expressed. [Inter al... A., B., Sin.—C. C. 8.] 


Not the purpose, but fhe cireum= 


2Vs. 2,.—IRec.: mdota. With A., C.*, L., &c., it appears that we must read wAotdépia for wAota. [Sin. has mAova, but 


omits the preceding d¥0.—C. C. 8 


-) 
[3 Vs. 10.— Eon gwypmv. The resolved form expressing that it should be his calling.—C. C. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


General Remarks.—In the narrative of the mirac- 
ulous draught of fishes, the main question is whether 
this occurrence is identical with the calling of four 
disciples, which is related by Matthew (ch. iv. 18-22) 
and Mark (ch. i. 16-20), or whether it is actually 
distinct from this and did not occur till later. The 
distinction between the narrative of Luke and that 
of the other Synoptics is so great that many have 
maintained the latter opinion (Krabbe, Sepp, Hug). 
Yet in the nature of the case it is less probable that 
a calling crowned with such a conclusion should 
have been repeated twice in so short a time, and it 
can be shown that the narratives admit without great 
trouble of being brought into agreement. As respects 
the distinction in the notation of time, Matthew tells 
us only that the calling of the four took place while 
Jesus was walking on the shore; Mark, that the 
Lord after this calling returned into the city, 
and healed the demoniac in the synagogue, while 
Luke, on the other hand, has placed this last miracle 
before the miraculous draught of fishes. We believe 
that the arrangement of the events which Mark 
under Peter’s guidance maintains, deserves the pref- 
erence, and that therefore Luke (ch. iv. 31-44) al- 
ready relates by anticipation what did not take place 
till after the miraculous draught. Perhaps he has 
let the events in the synagogue at Capernaum follow 
immediately after the portrayal of the occurrences in 
the synagogue at Nazareth, that faith and unbelief in 
the two places might be the more strongly contrasted. 
Vs. 31 he only speaks in general of one of the Sab- 
baths which Jesus spent at Capernaum. The dis- 
tinction in locality is removed when we observe that 
here also the one in no wise denies what the two 
others say. We donot read in Matthew and Mark 
any sch thing as that our Lord standing on the 
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shore from there called the four, but only that He 
was walking on the strand. Nothing hinders us from 
subjoining, what Luke alone relates, that thither also 
the people followed Him, and He, in order to preach, 
ascended a ship. If Luke also had failed to make us 
acquainted with this, we should have had to conclude, 
even from Matthew and Mark, that our Lord went 
into the ship. If Peter was mending nets, is it prob- 
able that Jesus would have called out to them from 
the shore: Leave all and follow me? A third diffi- 
culty, that Luke does not mention Andrew at all, is 
solved by the consideration that Peter in his narra- 
tive is so entirely the main person that even the sons 
of Zebedee are thereby thrown more or less into the 
shade. Besides he speaks also of other persons who 
were present in Peter’s ship (vss. 2, 5, 9), and taken 
with amazement at the astonishing miracle, and (ch. 
vi. 14) enumerates Andrew among the twelve. The 
question left by him unanswered as to how the latter 
came to the Lord, is answered by Matthew and Mark, 
and if there still appears to be a difficulty in the fact 
that Luke alone relates the miracle and Matthew and 
Mark only the word of the Saviour, we know no better 
answer than this: ‘‘ Undoubtedly to him who stands 
in Strauss’ point of view every singie miracle would 
of necessity occasion afresh so much astonishment 
and headache that he would not be able to pass over 
one; but it. being presupposed, on the other hand, 
that. Jesus really wrought miracles and, moreover, 
many miracles, we cannot see why every evangelist 
was obliged to relate every miracle” (Ebrard), Per 
haps Mark has omitted this circumstance of so much 
moment to Peter, even as he does not relate the 
walking of the apostle upon the water, because 
the humble apostle, under whose influence he wrote, 
wished rather to see it passed over. With Luke this 
reason did not weigh, and he freely communicates 
what redounds to the honor of the Lord as well ag 
of the disciple. In brief, if only we make no unrew 
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sonable demands, we account it possible and eas- +o 
unite the three Synoptic accounts into a whole 7 .h- 
out needing to do violence to any one of them. 

As respects John, he does not communicate shis 
miracle, but has, on the other hand, related a sim- 
ilar calling of five disciples, among whom are three 
of these here named (ch. i. 35-52), and the question 
spontaneously presses itself on us how the one can 
be brought into agreement with the other. We be- 
lieve that there is not here the least reason for 
speaking of a contradiction between the evangelists 
(Strauss, Weisse, B. Baur, Fritzsche, De Wette, 
Theile, Von Ammon). John describes the first be- 
coming acquainted on the occasion of an unexpected 
meeting ; the Synoptics relate the nearer connection 
between the Saviour and the disciples. After the 
first stay of Andrew, John, and Peter with Jesus 
(John i.), they had gone away as His friends and had 
accompanied Him upon His Galilean journey, so that 
they, even at the beginning, as His disciples baptized 
(John iv. 2). But still it was as yet a free, not a 
binding, intercourse, m which they were at liberty 
from time to time to return to the fish-net. There- 
fore we have, for instance, in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth (ch. iv. 16-30) not met them in the Saviour’s 
company. But in what way now this preliminary 
connection passes over into an abiding relation and 
in what way the apostles were called and set apart 
to the apostolic function, this is related to us in ref- 
erence to these four in the narrative of the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes. 

Vs. 1. The lake of Gennesaret.—Sce Lance 
on Matt. iv. 18. 

Vs. 2. And were washing their nets; wt per- 
acto opere, Bengel, comp. vs. 5. That these fishers 
kere appear almost as strangers cannot surprise us, 
ince Luke has as yet not made mention of these 
.siends of the Saviour with even a word. 

Vs. 3. Which was Simon’s.—It appears that 
Simon had not left the ship. That the Saviour 
ascended this ship, not that of the sons of Zebedee, 
has probably its ground only in the fact that the lat- 
ter at that moment chanced to be ashore, not on 
board their vessel. If Simon was older than Andrew, 
it becomes so much the plainer why he as owner of 
the ship is first named. 

Vs. 4. Launch out into the deep water.—As 
the first command had put the obedience of Peter to 
a slight test, so here his faith is exercised by an 
apparently arbitrary demand of the Saviour. To 
him as steersman the command is addressed in the 
singular; the plural yaAdoare, «.7.A., has its force 
with reference to the rest of the crew of the boat, 
who must have been active therein. That Peter 
considers this latter command also as addressed to 
himself personally appears from the answer, vs. 5. 
Without doubt, after a night of unsuccessful toil this 
injunction to take up his work again in full day must 
have appeared singular to him, but he already knows 
enough of the Lord to bring his fisherman’s theory 
as a sacrifice to his faith at Jesus’ word alone.— 
Master. Not the common 8:d5dcKade, but émordra; 
about the same as the Hebrew "3", a title which 
was given even to such teachers as any one enter- 
tained respect for, without as yet standing in a per- 
sonal relation to them, comp. Luke xvii. 13. 

Vs. 6. Their net began to break.—If there 
was here an actual rent, it was, of course, only a be- 
ginning of tearing, since otherwise the whole draught 
might have been immediately lost again. So in like 
mmanner the allusion to the suking of the vessels 











must be understood cwm grano salis, without, how: 
ever, our being actually obliged with De Wette te 
see here an exaggeration. 

Vs. 7. And they beckoned.—According to 
Matthew’s and Mark’s account, also, the two ships lay 
close enough together to be able with a slight signal 
to join each other, the more easily as the crew of the 
second ship had doubtless observed the uncommon 
occurrence on the first with intense curiosity. That 
they for astonishment and fear were incapable of - 
speaking, and, therefore, had to limit themselves to 
beckoning like Zacharias (ch. i.), is not said by Luke, 
but only by Euthym. Zigab. and Theophylact. 

Vs. 8. Go out from me.—The cause of this 
crushing impression of wonder upon Peter is easy to 
explain. His words by no means entitle us to com- 
pare him to a credulous fool who trembles when 
he unexpectedly espies an arch-magician near him 
(Von Ammon, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 378). It appears to 
us, on the other hand, that the sequel must not be 
overlooked. Peter had as yet been able to judge no 
other miracle which he had seen, so well as this. It 
belonged to his calling, it took place on his vessel, 
with his fish-net, after hts own fruitless endeavors, in 
his immediate presence. In the case of earlier works 
of the Saviour, his understanding had indeed doubt- 
less given silent acquiescence, but here both under- 
standing and heart were constrained to bow them- 
selves before a present majesty. Thankfulness and 
surprise, after so long disappointment, unite them- 
selves with a deep consciousness of his unworthiness, 
so that he is no longer able to abide in the presence 
of the Holy One. Had his conscience, perhaps, 
something to reproach him with that he after a vol- 
untary association of a month with Jesus had again 
returned te his calling? Had the words: ‘“ We have 
toiled the whole night and have taken nothing,” been 
expressed in a tone of displeasure and doubt? Or did 
there perchance in this place concur an instinctive 
dread of danger when he felt the sinking of the ship, 
and did he entreat for preservation? In such a dis- 
position as that of Peter, various causes may work 
together so as to call forth such a cry of distress. 
That he did not confess any particular offence, but 
his general sinfulness in the presence of the Holy One, 
hardly needs, we presume, any proof. The entreaty: 
“Depart from me,” the Lord heard in spirit, while 
He dealt exactly against its letter and turned in to be 
with the man who with trembling hand waved Him 
from himself. 

Vs. 10. And so also did it seize James and 
John.— See on Matt. x. 2-4. In respect to their re- 
lationship to the Saviour, we must refer the reader 
to the dissertation of Wieseler in the Studien und 
Kritiken, 1840, p. 648 ff, who has convincingly 
demonstrated that Salome, the wife of Zebedee, was 
an own sister of Mary, the mother of the Lord, so 
that her children were own cousins of Jesus. In John 
xix. 25 there are not three, but four women named, 
and Mary, the wife of Cleopas, must he carefully 
distinguished from His mother’s sister Salome, the 
wife of Zebedee. [It will be noticed that among the 
women mentioned as being present at the crucifixion, 
Matt. xxvii. 56, three are named as conspicuous: 
Mary Magdalen, Mary the mother of James and 
Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s children. Mark 
xv. 40 the same three are mentioned, only that Zeke- 
dee’s wife is mentioned by the name of Salome, We 
have, however, no reason to doubt that Salome and 
Zebedee’s wife are one and the same. In Jchn xix. 
25, besides the motker of Jesus, whose presence is 
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not mentioned by the other two evangelists, we find 
mentioned Mary Magdalen and Mary, the wife of 
Cieopas, whose identity with Mary, the mother of 
James and Joses, we have no reason to call in ques- 
lion, But where is Salome? The whole passage 
reads thus: “ Now there stood by the cross of Jesus 
iils mother and His mother’s sister, Mary, the wife 
w? Cleenss, and Mary Magdalene.” The question 
here is: Besides the mother of our Lord, are there 
two women mentioned here, or three? Is Mary, the 
wite of Cleopas, to be taken as identical with His 
mother’s sister, or as different? If the former, Sa- 
ome is not to be found, and John has omitted bear- 
jag witness to this fidelity of his own mother. If 
the latter, Salome is identical with our Lord’s 
mother’s sister, and the three whom the first two 
Synoptics mention, are also mentioned here.— 
C. C. 8.] 

Vs. 11. They forsook all.—Not only the ship, 
but the rich haul. Zebedee soon returned without 
nis sons to Bethsaida (Mark i, 20), while they proceed 
with the Lord through Capernaum’s gate, where He 
immediately after (see above), in the synagogue and 
in the house of Peter, works the miracles already re- 
lated by Luke in anticipation (ch. iv. 31-42), to 
enter with Him afterwards upon the journey through 
Galilee, which had been already, ch. iv. 48, 44, 
mentioned with a word, to be afterwards, ch. v. 12 f., 
deseribed more in detail. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. We have here in Luke the first account of an 
anticipatory choice of apostles, which is the less to 
be passed over unnoticed since the Saviour evidently 
lays so much weight upon it. Our attention is from 
the beginning drawn to it by the fact that the Saviour 
seeks the disciples and does not wait until they ap- 
proach Him of their own impulse, but takes the first 
step towards them, so that He can afterwards say to 
them: Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen 
you. In this act the word, vs. 10, which the Saviour 
spoke on this occasion, bears the stamp of the deep- 
est wisdom. It is a word of might, precisely fitted 
to come home to a heart like that of Peter; a brief 
word, but which, therefore, could the less be oblit- 
evated from the memory; a figurative word, bor- 
cowed from Simon’s own calling, which could the 
less be unintelligible to him as it was at the same 
time in congruity with the Old Testament manner of 
speecL (Jer. xvi. 16; Is. xlii. 10), It is, finally, a 
word full of promise, which, it is true, commanded 
that which was hardest, but promised also that which 
is highest and was immediately ratified by a sign. 

2. It has been asked whether Peter’s draught of 
fishes was a miracle of omniscience or omnipotence. 
In other words, whether the Saviour, because of His 
higher knowledge, because He wished to see, saw at 
this moment, at a certain part of the sea, the largest 
agumber of fishes which were together, or whether 
He, through the mighty operation of His will, drove 
she finny tribes together to one point. It is not to 
be denied that the former admits of being received 
into the realm of our conceptions more easily than 
the latter. On the other hand, we are not to over- 
look the truth that according to the nature of things 
and the poetic declaration of the Psalm (Ps, viii. 8), 
the dominion over all that passeth through the paths 
of the seas velongs to thy ideal of the perfect Sen of 


Man. 











3. The miracle here accomplished deserves to be 
called a striking revelation of the majesty of the 
Saviour. It took place within a sphere which these 
four disciples could judge better than any one else 
and only after faith had been required of Peter anv 
this faith had been found approved. It stands forth 
at the same time as a symbol of their whole subse 
quent apostolical activity: abundant draught ot 
fishes at the simple word of the Lord, after a nigh 
also of fruitless wearying toil, without, howevey, 
losing the draught. It is noticeable that here there 
is mention of the tearing of the nets; but afterwards, 
in the case of a similar miracle, it is no longer men- 
tioned, John xxi. 11. [Trench, not inaptly, regards 
the former miracle as symbolical of the gathering of 
men into the outward kingdom of God on earth, 
from which they may be lost; the latter one, as sym- 
bolizing the gathering of the elect souls into the 
kingdom of glory, none of whom will be lost.—C. 
ash 

A In this whole work of wonders, Christ reveals 
Himself as the Fisher of men. It is known how dear 
this symbol was to the early Christians; this is testi 
fied by their monuments, rings, cups, &c., and by the 
characteristic word /,@vs itself, in which they recog 
nized the initials of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, Saviour; 
but especially by the beautiful words from the hymn 
of Clemens Alexandrinus : 

GAteD wepdTwv 

TeV Twlouevwr, 

meAayous Kakias 

ix 00s ayvous 

KUuatos €xOpov 

yAvieph (wi, dered (wy, t.T.As 


[Fisher of mortals 

The saved 

From the sea of wickedness 
Pure fish 

From the hostile wave 

For sweet life enticing. | 


5. ‘Where the blessing of God operates angat, 
there does it operate as coals upon the head, and 
brings to the knowledge of sin and of grace. To be 
caught by the Lord, is on earth the greatest blessed- 
ness; after this there is no greater than to be able 
to catch men for the Lord.” Léhe. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus in the midst of a throng longing for salva- 
tion.—The Fisher of men on the shore of the most 
remarkable sea.—All that on earth we name our 
own must be ready for the service of the Lord.— 
The Lord’s ways: 1. Other, 2. higher than man’s 
ways.—LHven the Lord’s disciples know dark nights. 
—After a dark night a bright morning.—The faith 
of Peter: 1. Tried, 2. enduring, 3. changed inte 
sight.—The obedience of faith: 1. Its ground, 2. 
its nature, 8. its blessing—All is yours, if ye axe 
Christ’s.—The remarkable transitions in the life of 
faith: 1. From disappointment to surprise, 2. from 
want to plenty, 3. from joy to terror, 4. from fear te 
hope.—The humility of Peter, vs. 8, compared with 
that of Paul, 1 Tim. i. 15.—Where a contrite heart 
exclaims: ‘ Depart from me, O Lord,” there does He 
certainly turn in.—The beholding of the great deeds 
of the Saviour must lead us to holy wondering.— 
Whoever has once rightly feared need never fear 
again.—The preacher of the gospel a fisher of men 
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--Only he who leaves all can gain alJ—The won- 
derful draught of fishes an image of the preach- 
ing of the gospel: 1. The wide-reaching com- 
mand (vs, 4), 2, the hard labor (vs. 5 a.), 3. the 
sole might (vs. 5 0.), 4. the rich fruit (vss. 6, 7), 5. 
the right temper (vs. 8), 6. the highest requirement 
of the evangelical function (vss. 10, 11).—Whoever 
is himself caught of Jesus, must again catch others. 
—ITow admirably does Jesus understand the art of 
winning hearts for Himself!—Cansrrin :—To the 
Christian all places are hallowed for the transaction 
of divine things, whether for himself or for others.— 
J. Hatt:—Labor in our calling, however simply it 
may be done, makes us fitted for the blessing of God 
(Ps. exxvii. 1, 2)—Masus:—The Lord brings His 
own wonderfullv into the deep and into the height. 
—WNov. Bibl. Tub. :—Whoever receives Jesus to 
himself, such a one does He reward with abundance, 
not only of spiritual but of temporal blessing.— 
Abundance makes not less care and trouble than 
lack.—Before we let the blessing of God perish, we 
should beckon to others and have them enjoy it with 
us.—HEpDINGER :—Spiritual poverty is the nearest 
way to the greatest riches in God.—Brenrius :— 
Whoever is faithful in that which is least, to him is 
more committed.—Hrrper :;—“ Launch out into the 
leep” is God’s word of command to every one in his 
vocation, and let; “Lord, at Thy word,” be the 
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answer of every one in order to draw God’s blessing 
with his net.—Hrusner:—The miraculous draught 
of fishes a prophetic type of Acts ii, 41.—The humility 
of the Christian in good fortune, first makes the 
blessing truly a blessing.—The blessed fishermen: 1, 
Blest by Jesus’ gracious presence, 2. by the rich gift, 
3. by the gracious call of Jesus.—The just means of 
gaining temporal blessing: 1. God’s word, 2. labos, 
38. trust in God, 4. acknowledgment of personal ua 

worthiness, 5. right use of the blessing.— RigGEr -— 
How nothing humbles man so much as grace.—F ucus 

—Peter an example for us: 1. Hear when the Lora 
speaks; 2. labor when the Lord commands; 8. be- 
lieve what the Lord promises; 4. follow whither the 
Lord calls.—Bacumann :—Concernitg a blessing in 
our vocation: 1, We should desire-%4 according to 
this order; a. hear willingly and diligently God’s 
word, 0. go faithfully on in thy toil, c. trust the Lord 
thy Helper. 2. We should rightly apply it after this 
rule; @. recognize in receiving it thy unworthiness, 
6. prove therewith thy thankfulness, c. follow after 
Jesus with joyfulness\—THomasius:—Man as he 
is: 1. Before the Lord comes to him, 2. when the 
Lord comes to him, 8. after the Lord comes to him. 
—Fr. Arnpor:—The Christian a fisher of men.— 
Lisco:—Blessing in our temporal calling: 1. On 
what it depends; 2. of what nature it is; 3. for what 
it inspirits us. 


2. The first Excursion from Capernaum to the surrounding Districts. The Son of Man the Physician of the 


13 
14 


15 


16 
17 


18 
19 


20 
73 


Sick, the Friend of Publicans, the Lord of the Sabbath, the Lawgiver in the Kingdom of God. 
Cus. V. 12—VI. 49. 


a. THE SON OF MAN, THE PHYSICIAN OF THE SICK (Cu. V. 12-26). 
(Parallels: Matt. viii. 14; Mark i. 40-45.—Paralytic: Matt. ix. 1-8; Mark ii. 1-12.) 


And it came to pass, when he was in a certain city, behold a man full of leprosy ; 
who seeing Jesus fell on his face, and besought him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean. And he put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will: be 
thou clean. And immediately the leprosy departed from him. And he charged him 
to tell no man: but go, [sadd he,] and shew thyself to the priest, and offer for thy 
cleansing, according as Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. But so much 
the more went there a fame abroad of him [did the report concerning him go abroad]: 
and great multitudes came together to hear, and to be healed by him!’ of their infirmi: 
ties. And [But] he withdrew himself into the wilderness, and prayed [kept himself 
secluded in the solitary places, and gave himself to prayer]. And it came to pass on: 
a certain day [on one of the days], as he was teaching, that there were Pharisees and 
doctors [teachers] of the law sitting by, which were come out of every town [village] of 
Galilee, and Judea, and Jerusalem: and the power of the Lord [ God of Israel] was pres. 
ent [in Jesus| to heal them. And, behold, men brought in a bed a man which was taken 
with a palsy [who was paralyzed]: and they sought means to bring him in, and to lay 
lim before him. And when they could not find by what way they might bring him in 
because of the multitude, they went upon the housetop, and let him down through the 
tiliug with Ais couch [pallet] into the midst before Jesus, And when he saw their 
faith, he said unto him,’ Man, thy sins are forgiven thee.* And the scribes and the 
Pharisees began to reason, saying, Who is this which speaketh: blasphemies? Wha 
can forgive sins, but God alone? But when Jesus perceived their thoughts, he answer: 


22 
23 ing said unto them, What reason ye in your hearts? Whether [Which] is easier, te 
%4 say, Thy sins are forgiven thee’ or to say, Rise up and walk? 


But that ye may know 


CHAP. V. 12-26. 
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ieee a 
that the Son of man hath power upon earth to forgive sins, (he said unto the sick of the 

25 palsy,) I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy couch, and go into thine house. And 
tmmediately he rose up before them, and took up that whereon he lay [had bee: lying], 

26 and departed to his own house, glorifying God. And they were all amazed Lutter 
astonishment seized all], and they glorified God, and were filled with fear, saying, We 
have seen strange [unheard of] things to-day. 


2 Vs. 15.—Ree.: im aitod. 


To be omitted, as by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, [Alford,] &c., nc@ 


amily on account of authorities of weight, but also of its uncertain position (om. B., Sin.]. 


? Vs. 20.—Rec. : avt@, apparently only a gloss [om. B., Sin.]. 
The old grammarians are not at one as to the explanation of this form. . . . 


f3 "Adewvrar. 


The correctest view 


axplains it as perf. pass. of the Doric form, related to the perf. act. adéwxa. Winer.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


General Remarks.—Mark and Luke relate the 
healing of the leper immediately after the Saviour’s 
leaving Capernaum; Matthew, on the other hand, 
puts it after the Sermon on the Mount. To us the 
former order appears to be the most exact. A 
glance at Matt. viii. and ix., compared with Mark 
and Luke, gives clear indication that in this chapter 
of the first Gospel many miracles are chrestomathi- 
cally connected without respect to an exact chronol- 
ogy. As Luke relates (ch. v. 12) that this miracle 
took place when Jesus was in one of their towns, 
and Mark (ch. i. 48), that the Saviour drove from 
Him (éé¢Sadcv) him whom He had healed (apparently 
from a house in which the leper had stopped), this 
of itself proves that this miracle could not have 
taken place as Matthew appears to indicate to us (ch. 
viii. 7; comp. vs. 5), on the way between the Mount 
of Beatitudes and Capernaum, but after His entrance 
into an unnamed town. From Mark i, 45 it appears, 
moreover, that Jesus cannot have returned imme- 
diately after the healing of the leper to Capernaum, 
which we should otherwise conclude from Matt. viii. 
1-13. From all these grounds we adhere to the 
order of Mark and Luke. Another view will be 
found represented by LancE, Matthew, p. 150. Au- 
diatur et altera pars. 

Vs. 12. In a certain city.—The name is not 
given, but from the connection it appears that it was 
a town in Galilee which the Lord visited on this jour- 
ney, undertaken (see above) in order to visit Jerusalem 
at the Feast of Purim, and ending there, and which, 
therefore, probably lay in the direction of Judea. 

Full of leprosy.—See Lanan, Matthew, p. 150, 
and the there cited authors. 

Lord, if Thou wilt.—It may be assumed that 
the faith of the leper had been aroused and strength- 
ened by the report that had gone out concerning 
Jesus (see ch. iv. 37), and which may have extended 
even to his neighborhood. 

Vs. 13.:And He.—Mark alone adds: omdayx- 
vicGels. The stretching out of the hand, a token of 
miraculous power, was at the same time a revelation 
of condescending love, since He by touching a leper 
might have been accounted Levitically unclean. 

Be thou olean.—‘Such an imperative as the 
tongue of man had hitherto never uttered. Thus has 
hitherto no prophet healed. Thus speaks only He 
in the might of God who speaks and it is done.” 
(Siier.) That here it is no declaring a leper clean by 
already discovering the beginning of recovery (Von 
Aumon, Lebon Jesu, p. 113), but a miraculous cleans- 
ing of a sick man whom the physician Luke desig- 
nates by wAzipys Aémpas, is self-evident, Why else 
should silence be imposed upon the man, and to what 
serves the <i@¢ws of Mark ? 


Vs. 14. And He charged Him.—According to 
Mark even in a sharp vehement tone, éuBp:unodueves, 
from which, however, it by no means follows that the 
Saviour displayed any resentment against him whom 
He had delivered, as Von Ammon will have it—To 
tell no man.—For the different explanations of this 
command by earlier and later expositors, see Lanen, 
Matthew, p..151.—In order to judge rightly here we 
must take special note of the place where, the time 
when, and the person on whom, the miracle was done. 
The Saviour finds Himself now in the heart of Gali- 
lee, in the land of longing after freedom, of enthu- 
siasm, of insurrection. The fame of His miracles at 
Capernaum had undoubtedly intensified expectation in 
a high degree. The one healed was a man who by 
his coming and crying to Jesus had already shown 
great courage and strength of faith, who now was 
bound to his deliverer by bonds of most. intimate 
gratitude, and who doubtless was thereby lacking ix, 
the necessary considerateness needful to apprehend 
when he should speak of Him or be silent. Here, 
therefore, a sharp reminder was just in place, and we 
do not, therefore, at all need to assume that the Sa- 
viour gave it from fear of being Himself accounted 
Levitically unclean, ou account of His contact with 
the leper. 

But go... and offer.—A transition from the 
oratio indirecta to the directa not strange in the 
usus loguendi of the New Testament. See Winer, 
$63, 2. The here-mentioned sacrifice we find pre- 
scribed, Leviticus xiv. 10, 21. The Saviour stoops 
so low as to permit His miracle to be judged by the 
priest as to its genuineness and completeness, 

Eis paptipiov avtois, For the priests themselves, 
and of what else than of Jesus’ Messianic dignity and 
redeeming power? 

Vs. 15. But so much the more went there 
a fame abroad of Him.—The cause Mark gives 
(ch. i, 45); the delivered one forgets the injune- 
tion, 1 Sam. xv. 22. Thankful joy makes silence 
impossible for him. We will not censure his be- 
havior too severely, for it must have come hard to 
him not to venture to utter the name of his deliverer. 
It is noticeable also, that in the Gospels we never 
find the behavior of those who transgress such a 
command very severely censured. Yet, certainly he 
did the cause of Christ no service, since, indeed, or 
every hand the enthusiasm of the people soon reaches 
such a height that the Saviour holds it advisable to 
abide in a desert region, where He devotes Himself 
to solitary prayer. This latter, moreover, is empha- 
sized with peculiar force by Luke, agreeably to hig 
custom. 

Vs. 17%. And it came to pass.—In view of the 
slender thread by which this narrative is connected 
with the foregoing one, nothing constrams us to sup- 
pose that this miracle took place precisely on this 
journey and very soon after the former one. The 
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variance mentioned here as existing between the 
Saviour and the Pharisees, testifies to a later period. 
(See Lance, Datthew, p. 166.) 

' Kat dtvapuis xuplov. Not to be understood of the 
Lord Jesus, who, in Luke, is commonly called 
6 «vpios (‘the healing power dwelling in Him re- 
vealed itself,’ Olshausen), but of the Father who 
operated through the Son. Here also the Divine 
energy does not manifest itself before faith has 
shown itself. But while in the foregoing miracle the 
faith of the sick man himself appears in the fore- 
ground, here the sufferer is passive, and is, not only 
in a bodily but also in a spiritual respect, borne by 
the faith of those who at any cost will bring him be- 
fore the feet of the Lord. There is nevertheless no 
ground for the supposition that he himself did not 
share in this faith, Would he have been brought 
wholly against his will in so extraordinary a way to 
the Saviour? On the contrary, we may name him 
“infirm in limb but fresh in heart, a chief warrior of 
faith on the litter.” Lanax, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 665. 

Vs. 18. TaparcAvuévos. The cessation of ner- 
vous activity is a disease that is found everywhere in 
various forms. Sometimes it attacks the whole body, 
sometimes only parts of it. ‘The old authors named 
the former arorAntia, the latter mapdAvois; but now 
I see that they call both rapdAvois. Commonly those 
who are attacked in all their members by severe 
nervous debility, are quickly taken away; if not, 
they live, it is true, but seldom recover their health, 
and for the most part drag on a miserable life, losing, 
moreover, their memory. The sickness of those who 
are partially affected, is, it is true, never severe, but 
often long and almost incurable.” From the physi- 
cian Corn. Crxsus, L. iti. Medicine, ch. 27, cited by 
Hua, “Criticism upon the Life of Jesus by Strauss,” 
ii. p. 20. 

Vs. 19. They went upon the housetop.— 
Hoe, /. c. p. 22, shows that such a thing could be 
done without any danger. Comp. the valuable 
statements of Winer, i. p. 283. Even if in this 
dwelling there was no stair-case outside, a way 
could have been made over the roof of another to 
gain access to the place where Jesus was stopping. 
A breaking up of the roof right over the place where 
Jesus was, is the less inconceivable, inasmuch as 
corpses were often in this way removed from the 
house of death. See Sepp, ii. p. 160. 

Vs. 20. Mian, thy sins are forgiven thee.— 
Only the most superficial unbelief can from this word, 
spoken for an entirely definite case, draw the conclu- 
sion that the Saviour at all times regarded special 
suffering as punishment for special sins. Here, how- 
ever, trouble of conscience appears actually to stand 
in the way of restoration of the body, and the Sa- 
viour, who with unerring glance looks through the 
outward and inward condition of the sick man, begins 
in this way to heal his soul. 

Vs. 21. Who is this.—This very wondering of 
the Pharisees shows plainly that here not only was 
forgiveness promised but also bestowed, which was 
exclusively a Divine work.— Who can forgive sins, 
but.—And, therefore, whoever forgives sins must be 
infinitely more than man. So think they, much 
more justly than many later scribes. 

Vs. 23. Which is easier.—Which was easier 
could be well made out without trouble. Miracles had 
other prophets also performed, but really to bestow 
forgiveness, that belonged to the Searcher of hearts 
alone, or His highest representative on earth. They 
think, however, that to say that sin is forgiven, is 
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undoubtedly the easiest, particularly so long as in. 
quiry is not made respecting the credentials of tha 
speaker’s authority; that they may not, however, 
doubt longer of these latter, the Saviour accomplishes 
the miracle of healing, whereby the blessing of the 
forgiveness of sins is at once manifested and sealed. 

Vs. 25. Took up that whereon he had been 
lying.—Suavis locutio, lectulus hominem tuerat, 
nune homo lectulum ferebat. Bengel. 

Vs, 26. They glorified God.—An admirable 
antithesis, the enthusiasm of the people over against 
the murmuring of the scribes. The dissonances dis- 
solve themselves in harmony, the shadows in light 
and life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Were we disposed with a certain school of 
criticism to make a distinction between more difficult 
and more easy miracles, the healing of the leper, un- 
doubtedly, would belong to the category of the first. 
To make, by the utterance of a word, a man full of 
leprosy so clean that he can freely show himself to 
the most searching eye, is a deed which deserves a 
place not only in the sphere of the mérabdilia, but 
also in that of the mzracula in the strictest sense 
of the word. Comp. 2 Kings v. 7. It is no wonder 
that the Saviour mentions this kind of miracle also 
with special emphasis to the disciples of John the 
Baptist as proofs of His Divine mission, Luke vii. 22. 
Moreover, like all miracles, this kind of healing espe- 
cially has a symbolical character. As even in the 
Old Testament leprosy was an image of sin, see Ps, 
li. 9; Is. i. 6, and elsewhere, so was purification from 
leprosy a type of the forgiveness of sins. This and 
the following miracle give us to behold the Saviour 
as the living image of Him who once said to Israel: 
I am Jehovah, thy physician, Exodus xv. 26. 

2. As the miracle itself is a symbol of the highest 
blessing of the New Covenant, the confirmation of 
the miracle takes place altogether in an Old Testa- 
ment manner. The Saviour is not come to destroy 
the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them, Matt. v. 
17. Moreover, the priests must by the testimony 
here required of them be hindered from denying 
afterwards that the man had actually been leprous. 

8. The forgiveness of sins bestowed by the Sa- 
viour on the paralytic is an unequivocal proof of Bis 
celestial dignity. With entire justice, therefore, does 
Bengel say: celestem ortum hic sermo sapit, But it 
may justly be called incomprehensible that sometimes 
men have imagined themselves to have found in the 
bestowal of this benefit of the Saviour before His 
death an argument against the indispensable necessity 
and power of His atoning death. ‘Was not then, 
considered from the Divine point of view, the sacri- 
fice of perfect obedience, an eternal deed? And 
could He who was to bring it, not bestow the highest 
gift of grace on a sinner even before this deed was as 
yet in the fulness of time perfected ? 

4. The connection between natural and moral 
evil is undoubtedly placed by the Lord here, but by 
no means everywhere in a similar manner, in the 
foreground. Before the assertion was ventured that 
Jesus was in this respect as much in error as the 
Jews with their limited notions, it would have been 
better first to take more account of declarations such 
as Luke xiii. 6; John ix. 3. Is the Saviour to be 
regarded as standing below the author of the book 
of Job, or below Moses, who undoubtedly representa 
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misfortunes of the people as punishments of the peo- 
ple (Deuteronomy xxviii.), but by no means concludes 
‘rom personal misfortune as to personal transgression ? 
We must rather assume here an especially immediate 
connection existing between sin and sickness, which, 
it is true, was not known to the superficial view of 
the beholder, but doubtless well known to the 
Seercher of hearts. [The disease was certainly one 
which is one of the most frequent consequences of 
sinful profligacy.—C. C.S.] Besides, it might yet be 
a question, which stood the lower, the Jews who con- 
sidered misfortune and punishment ordinarily as sy- 
nonymous words, or so many nominal Christians who 
will never behold in their own fate a direct retribu- 
tion of sinful action. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The cleansing of the leper, the image of the re- 
demption of the sinner.—How the sinner stands with 
respect to the Lord and the Lord with respect to the 
sinner: 1. a. With an incurable malady, 6. with 
awakened faith, c. with eager entreaty; 2. a. with a 
mighty arm, 0. with a compassionate heart, ¢. with an 
earnest injunction.—Whither Jesus comes there He 
finds wretchedness ; where Jesus finds wretchedness 
He is ready for healing.—Deep misery, great grace, 
imperfect thankfulness.—The prayer of faith; how 
sweetly it sounds; how much it desires; how richly 
it rewards.—The healing of the leper a revelation of 
the compassionate love, of the boundless might, of the 
adorable wisdom of the Saviour.—The redeemed of 
the Lord called: 1. To show himself, 2. to offer sacri- 
fice, 3. to be silent when the Lord will not have him 
speak.—The injunction of silence which the Saviour 
here and elsewhere imposes on the healed: 1. Seem- 


ingly strange, 2. fully explicable, 3. most momentous: | 


a. for our knowledge, 0b. for our faith, c. for our fol- 
lowing the Lord.—Offer unto God thanksgiving and 
pay thy vows unto the Most High, Ps. 1. 14.—Obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice, 1 Sam. xv. 22.—Un- 
enjoined testifying of Christ: 1. Whence it comes, 
2. whither it leads.—Solitary prayer the best refresh- 
ment, consolation, strengthening, as for the Saviour 
so also for all His people.—The healing of the para- 
lytic a proof of the truth of Simeon’s prophecy, Luke 
ii. 34: Christ to the one a Rock of hope, to the 
other a Stone of stumbling.—The great impulse to 
hear the word of God why: 1. Then often so great, 2. 
now often so slight ?—The Saviour’s miraculous cures 
the revelation of a heavenly might.—No better ser- 
vice of friendship than to bring the sick to Christ.— 
Access to Jesus never barred.—Jesus the Searcher 
of hearts: 1. Over against praying faith, 2. over 
against murmuring unbelief.—The greatest message 
of joy for the sinner.—The connection between sin 
and sickness.—The first accusation of blasphemy in 
the public life of the Saviour: 1. Its occasion, 2. its 
injustice, 3. its result.—T wo things, both alike impos- 
sible with man, both alike easy for the Son of Man. 
—The authority of the Son of Man upon earth: 1. 
An extended, 2. a beneficent, 8. a vehemently dis- 
puted, 4. a triumphantly vindicated authority.—The 
mournful coming to Jesus, the believing waiting on 
Jesus, the God-glorifying return from Jesus.—The 
result of this miracle, a confirmation of the old werd 
of the sacred poet, Ps, ii. 11, 12: 1. Serve the Lord 
with fear, 2. rejoice with trembling, 3. kiss the Son 
—Dblessed are all they that trust in Him !—The bene- 
St of the forgiveness of sins: 1. Missed with pa‘n, 2. 
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sought with earnest desire, 8. graciously bestowed, 
4. unbelievingly denied, 5. convincingly sealed, 6, 
thankfully enjoyed.—Jesus: 1. The Searcher of 
hearts, 2. the Physician of the sick, 3. the Bestowei 
of eternal life. 

SrarkeE (on the first miracle):—Temporal things 
we pray for with conditions, but spiritual things, for the 
most par‘, wholly without conditions.—Thus does it 
often fare with us that we doubt not, to be sure, of 
the might of God, but do doubt somewhat of Hia 
will, 2 Chron, xx. 6, 12.—It is to the almighty Sa. 
viour easy to help by a word.—Masus :—A faithful 
servant of Christ must seek neither honor or renown 
with his works.—QuxsnEL :—Sometimes, after Jesus’ 
example, we must prefer to the exercise of Christian 
love, solitude and prayer.—(On the second) Quxs- 
NEL :—The faith, the prayer, and the love of pious 
people often help towards the conversion of the sin- 
ner.—It must needs come inwardly and outwardly 
to a thorough breaking through all hinderances to 
Jesus.—Masus:—The faith of another may well in 
some respects be serviceable to one, but to the for: 
giveness of sins he can give no help at all.—Bren- 
TIUS :—God gives us the most useful and best things 
always first—A healthy soul in a healthy body a 
great benefit.—HxpineEr :—Respecting Divine things 
and works partisan reason judges as the blind of 
color.—People of over-brisk wits must be met in 
love, and with speeches spiced with salt, Col. iv. 6.— 
CansTEIN :—The enemies of Christ must often against 
their purpose further the honor of Christ. 

Hervsner:—Jesus, the Pure, is infected by no 
impurity.— What would avail us an impotent even 
though benevolent Saviour?—The healing of the 
paralytic: 1. Christ begins it in the soul, 2. vindi- 
cates it against suspicious thoughts, 3. accomplishes 
it victoriously and gloriously on the body of the man. 
—Christ’s power to forgive sins: 1. The nature of 
this power (vs. 20), 2. its certainty (vss. 22-24), 3. its 
importance (vs. 26).—Riecer:—Jesus, a Saviour 
after the heart of the men who have begun to 
be heartily disposed towards God.—Sre1nnorer :— 
Three states of the soul in reference to the for 
giveness of sins: 1. When one seeks it, 2. when ore. 
believes it, 3. when one has it—Ranxr :—Happy he 
who seeks his help with Christ, for: 1. For His love 
there is no man too mean, 2. for His power there is 
no misery too great, 3. the condition of His help is 
for no one too hard.—RavTENBERG :—Pray for one 
another: 1. How this is done, 2. what fruit this 
brings forth.—Orro:—The leper: 1. The sufferer’s 
lamentation; he entreats: a. believingly, 6. patient- 
ly. 2. The Physician’s gracious promise; He utters: 
a. words of comfort and promise, 6. words of might 
and command.—Fvcus :—The paralytic; theme: the 
blessing of sickness: it leads: 1, To knowledge of 
ourselves, 2. to the Physician of our souls, 3. to the 
exercise of Christian virtues, 4. to the praise of the 
Lord. — BrasTBerGer :—Forgiveness of sins, the 
source of all comfort.—AnLrELp :—1. The sick man, 
2. his friends, 3. the Physician BacHMANN :— 
Christ’s power to forgive sins: 1. A most comforting, 
2. a variously misapprehended, 8. an irresistibly at- 
tested, 4. a much to be glorified power.—SriEer :—Con- 
cerning the comfort of the forgiveness of sins: 1. How 
much we all need it, 2. how Christ has it ready fox 
us all, 8. how each one may receive for himself this 
comfort.—J. P, Hasmprozk :—We have seen strange 
things to-day. A glance: 1. At the subject, 2, the 
means, 8. the fruit of true spiritual recovery, of whiek 
this miracle is a type. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
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b. THE SON OF MAN, THE FRIEND OF PUBLICANS (Cu, V. 27-39). 
(Parallels: Matt. ix. 9-17; Mark ii. 13-22.) 


And after these things he went forth, and saw [noticed, eeczaro| a publican [tax 
gatherer] named Levi, sitting at the receipt of custom: and he said wito him, Follow 
28,29 me. And he left all, rose up, and followed him. And Levi made him a great feast 
in his own house: and there was a great company of publicans [tax-gatherers] and of 
others that sat down [were reclining at table] with them. But their’ scribes and Phari 
sees murmured against his disciples, saying, Why do ye eat and drink with publicang 
and sinners?? And Jesus answering said unto them, They that are whole need not a 
[the] physician; but they that are sick. I came not to call the nghteous, but simners 
to repentance. And they said unto him, Why do [om., Why do*] the disciples of 
John fast often, and make prayers, and likewise the disciples of the Pharisees; but thine 
eat and drink? And he said unto them, Can ye make the children of the bridechamber 
fast, while the bridegroom is with them? But the [om.,, the] days will come, when 
the ‘bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then shall they fast in those days. 
And he spake also a parable unte them; No man putteth a piece of a new garment 
upon an old; if otherwise, then both the new maketh a rent,’ and the piece that was 
taken out of the new agreeth not with the old. And no man putteth new wine into 
old bottles [skins]; else the new wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the 
bottles [skins] shall [will] perish. But new wine must be put into new bottles [skins] ; 
and both are preserved. No man also having drunk old wene straightway" desireth 
new; for he saith, The old is better [good®]. : 


27 


30 


31 
32 
So 


34 
35 


36 
37 


38 
39 


1 Vs. 30.—Rec. om. avrav. 

2 Vs. 30.—The last words, kal duaptwdAdr, are omitted by Tischendorf on the authority of D., but, as it still appears to 
us, without preponderating reasons. 

3 Vs. 33.—The interrogative form of the Rec.: Acari, «.r.d., seems borrowed from the parellel passage in Mark. Ac- 
cording to the most correct reading in Luke we have not a direct question, but an affirmative objection [Cod. Sin. inserts 
dvati.—O. C. 8.]. 

4 Vs. 35.—Ree.: Kai Stay awap6j. The «ai 1s found in A., B., D., R., omitted by C., F., L., M., Sin. Retained by 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, and Tregelles. Put in brackets by Lachmann. The difficulty of giving an exact sense to it, 
favors its originality. Meyer says: ‘It might be taken as explicative. But it is more congruous with the sorrowful tone 
of the discourse to take éAcvoovtat, &c., by itself as an interrupted thought, and xai asund: But there will come (not be 
always Cony . . - (mamely, when that will be found, which you now miss), and when the bridegroom shall be taken away, 
&c.””—C. C. 8. 

[5 Vs. 36.—‘ The latter part of this verse is peculiar, and is to be thus understood: ‘if he does, he will both rend the new 
garment’ (by taking out of it the ém(BAnua), ‘and the piece from the new garment will not agree with the old.’ The com- 
mon interpretation (which makes 76 cawvoy the nom. to oxiger, and understands 76 maAavoy as its accus.) is inconsistent 
with the construction, in which 7d cawvdv is to be coupled with tudrioy, not with ewiBAnua. In Matthew and Mark the 
mischief done is differently expressed. Our text is very significant, and represents to us the spoiling of both systems by an 
attempt to engraft the new upon the old: the new loses its completeness, the old, its consistency.”? Alford.—C. C. 8.] 

" 6 ‘Vs. 38.—The clause in the Iec., kai auddrepor ovvtypodvrat, is omitted by ‘Tischendorf, principally on the authority 
of B., L. apparently these words are borrowed from Matt. ix. 17, and, theretore, justly declared by Griesbach to be at 
least doubtful. [Omitted by Sin., which, however, differs from B. in having BaAAovew instead of BAntéor.—C. C. S.J] 

7 Vs. 39.—Whether the word ev@éws actually stood in the original Greek text may well be doubted, but even regarded 
as interp? elamentum, it is certainly entirely in the spirit of the Saviour’s words. 

(8 Vs. 39.—Rec.: xpnortdrepos with A., C., R., xpnords, B., L., Sin. ‘The sentence seems to have been tampered with 
by some who wished to make it more obvious, and to bring out the comparison more strongly : ev@éws being inserted, better 
to correspond with the fact, and the matter in question, and the comparative substituted for the positive; but the sentence 
loses much of its point and vigor by the change: the old wine is not better than the new (which has not been tasted), but 
merely ‘Goon,’ 7. ¢., good enough, therefore no new is desired.” Alford.—C. C. §.] 


and now remarked with joy Matthew’s willingness te 
follow Him. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 
i Follow Me.—Nothing hinders us from believ- 





Vs. 27. Named Levi.—It is superfluous to give 
here a detail A proof of the identity of Levi and 
Matthew. © .mp. Lanex, Introduction to Matthew, 
§ 2, and Herzoe’s Real-Encykl. in voce. We also 
assume that our first Evangelist was originally called 
Levi, but that later, as Simon was named by the 
Lord, Peter, received from Him the new name of 
Matthew. If now this was sufficiently known by tra- 
fition to the Christians among whom the second and 
third Gospels first came in use, there was then no 
ronger need that Mark and Luke should instruct 
them particularly any ftrther in respect to the iden- 
tity of the person distinguished by the two names. 
The newname God’; yft, is certainly doubly fitting 
in the mouth of the Lord, who in all of His dis- 
tiple: recognized thos g ven by His heavenly Father 


ing that Matthew had already belonged, for a shorter 
or longer time, to the most attentive hearers of the 
Saviour. But now he is called: to accompany Him 
continually as an apostle, and to leave all for His 
sake; comp. ch. v.11. The feast which, however, 
he yet prepares before going, assumes thereby the 
character of a farewell meal, but serves also at the 
same time as a testimony of the prompt and thank 
ful temper with which the former publican entered 
upon. his new vocation. 

Vs. 29. A great feast in his own house.— 
Matthew says in general, avaxemmévou avrod éy + 
oixig, without speaking expressly of the size of the 
company or of the honor bestowed on his dwelling 
Even in that which he passes over, there reveals it 
self the humility of the newly-called apostle. 


CHAP. V. 27-89. 89 
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Vs. 31). Their scribes and Pharisees.—Luke 
does not by any means say that these men were 
among the company at table, for they would then 
undoubtedly, according to their own opinion, have 
defiled themselves. We must, on the other hand, 
conceive the matter thus: that, where Jesus abode, 
access was forbidden to no one, and that this feast 
so far bore in some measure a public character. The 
desire of His enemies to observe the Saviour was 
doubtless stronger than their disinclination to enter 
the house of a publican, with whom, moreover, in 
daily life, they necessarily came from time to time in 
contact. Matthew, on the other hand, was so little 
disposed to forbid them that, on the contrary, he 
now with so much the greater joy admitted those as 
witnesses of the honor unexpectedly fallen to his lot, 
who once so deeply despised his station. 

Murmured against His disciples.—It is no- 
ticeabie that they had not ventured to address their 
fault-finding directly to the Saviour Himself. The 
defeat suffered by them shortly before at the healing 
of the paralytic had probably deterred them from 
coming too frequently in contact with Himself. Per- 
haps also they addressed the disciples in order to 
frighten back others from attaching themselves, like 
Matthew, to such a Lord, who makes no scruple of 
bringing them into such bad company. 

Why do ye eat and drink?—<According to 
Matthew and Mark, the question is asked more with 
their eye upon the Master, with whom the disciples 
meanwhile were also eating and drinking. See BEn- 
G¥L: éc@iete, plurale, sed Jesum preecipue petebant, 
vs. 31. The Saviour answers not merely to shame 
them and to maintain His own cause, but also espe- 
cially in order to come to the help of His perplexed 
disciples, who are not yet in a condition suitably to 
defend themselves and Him. 

Vs. 31. They that are whole.—The senten- 
tious form of this utterance might half incline us to 
suppose that we have here before us a proverb from 
daily life. Certainly it afterwards became such. The 
sentence has an entirely ironical character, and the 
here designated ‘“‘whole” are no others than the 
ninety-nine righteous who need no conversion, ch. 
xv. 7.—There is also « holy mockery. See Proverbs 
i. 26; Ps. ii. 4.—It is noticeable how the Saviour 
here speaks not only of a Physician, but of the Phy- 
sician, and, therefore, very emphatically, though in- 
directly, proclaims Himself the Physician of souls. 
According to Matt. ix. 18, He on this occasion cites 
also the prophetical proverb, Hosea vi. 6. 

Vs. 82. To call ... to repentance.—The 
words els weravo.ay are, according to the best reading, 
only found in Luke. The absolute cadéoa in Mat- 
thew and Mark has, however, no other sense. Re- 
pentance is for the just-named sick, the restoration 
of the health of the soul. 

Vs. 88. And they said unto Him, The dis- 
ciples of John.—<According to the more exact ac- 
count of Matthew and Mark, the disciples of John 
themselves come, in union with the Pharisees, to the 
Saviour with this objection, Perhaps the Pharisees 
had incited the disciples of John in this matter to 
make common cause with them. The antithesis: 
Jesus at the Feast and John in Prison could not fail 
yet more to put them out of humor. They avow 
their surprise without reserve, and the answer received 
by them perchance embittered them not a little, and 
may very well have contributed to their giving their 
master.a report through which Fis singular question 
and message to the Messiah waz hastened, Luke vil. 














19. If we find them here united with the Pharisees 
we must not forget that these latter on this occasior 
had not yet appeared as blood-thirsty enemies of th 
Saviour, but only as crafty liers in wait, perhape 
under the guise of interest in the cause of the Savicur. 
In ascetic rigorism they had with the disciples of 
John several points of contact. Moreover, momen- 
tary coming together is not of itself any actual league 
of two hostile powers, as we see with the Pharisees 
and Sadducees towards the end of the public life of 
Jesus. The Pharisees must have been the more 
eager to join with the disciples of John, as it must 
have filled them with great joy if they could bring 
into public discussion a difference of principles be- 
tween Jesus and the John who was so highly honored 
among the people, and, therefore, indirectly oppose 
the Saviour. Who knows whether this very feast 
in Levi’s house may not have taken place on one of 
their weekly fast-days? Luke xviii. 12. 

Kal deqoers rorovvra:.—Luke alone mentions this 
element of their question, which circumstance, how- 
ever, does not warrant us to count it unhistorical. 
(De Wette.) Fasting and praying are often united 
as signs of a strict religious life. See Matt. xvii. 
21. John had instructed his disciples in the latter 
also, Luke xi. 1. The fact that Jesus in His answer 
does not return to this point, may have occasioned 
Matthew and Mark to pass it over in silence. 

Vs. 84. Can ye make ?—An evident allusion 
to the last testimony of John the Baptist (John iii, 
29), given with a look at his murmuring disciples. 
He is the Bridegroom, the chief person of the Mes- 
sianic feast: the time of His walk upon earth is, so 
long as it endures, a festival for His faithful disci- 
ples; yet this time hastens soon to an end. 

Vs. 35. But days will come.—The Lord inti- 
mates a time as coming in which a much greater sor- 
row impends over His disciples than even that which 
had now smitten the sorrowing disciples of John. He 
was not only to be separated from them in body, 
not only to go away, but to be taken away. Not 
amed Oi, said He, but arap6j), from amaipecOa, a word 
which, in the New Testament, is found only here, and 
is not unfittingly rendered by “tear away.” The Sa- 
viour certainly would not have used it, had He fore- 
seen nothing but a peaceful dying. Moreover, that 
He as yet speaks only figuratively and cursorily of 
His approaching decease, ought not to occasion us 
surprise, John xvi. 12. 

Vs. 86. No man putteth.—The special fitness 
of a parable taken from wine and clothing just here, 
while He sat at the feast, strikes the eye of itself. 
Comp., as to the sense, Lane, Matthew, p. 171. 
Both express the incompatibility of a life in the spirit 
of the Old and of the New Testament at once. Tho 
interpretation, however (Neander), that the Saviour 
here would teach the great truth that the old sinful, 
nature cannot by outward service of God be really 
amended, but only through the new birth, is, indeed, 
very pregnant, but is in conflict with the connection 
and purpose of this discourse, especially, mereover, 
in conflict with the words with which the Saviour, 
according to Luke, concludes His address. No, 
both parables illustrate the incompatibility of the Old 
and the New, of the life under the law and that under 
grace, with the distinction, however, that in the for 
mer the new (the cloth) is represented as something 
added with the intent of mending the old; while, on 
the other hand, in the second the new (the wine) ia 
more the principal thing, and comes inte prominence 
in its peculiar force and working. 
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Vs. 89. No man also having drunk old wine: | a presage of all that is afterwards to come to pass 


—This last sentence belongs to the communications 
peculiar to Luke, and there is, therefore, no ground 
for the assumption that the Saviour uttered it on an 
entirely different occasion (Kuinoel). It is evidently 
the intention of the Lord to intimate here that the 
scandal taken by the Pharisees and the disciples of 
John is inte.ligible, nay, that in a certain sense it 
may even be excusable. Accustomed to their old 
ideas, as to old wine, they can feel as little at home 
in His principles as any one, who has drunk his old 
wine with appetite, can at once long for the new. 
Was it a wonder that they judged so awry concerning 
His disciples? At the same time there is implied an 
indirect justification of the Baptist in this respect, that 
the latter had not dissuaded his disciples from strict- 
ness in fasting and praying. If he had done this, 
standing as he did in other things entirely upon the 
\egal position, he would only have set a piece of new 
cloth upon an old garment. He had done (the Sa- 
viour intimates) quite as well in leaving everything on 
the old footing as Jesus would have done ill if He had 
restrained the free spirit of His teaching and of His 
disciples within the narrow forms of Judaism. 

The old is good.—So does it read literally: 
xpnords, while a few Codd. (B., L.) have the com- 
parative, xpnordérepos. It is, of course, understood 
that in the reading accepted by us also, it cannot be 
used absolutely, but of a relative and subjective good- 
ness of the old wine as respects the taste of the 
drinker. The old remains good only so long as one 
is not accustomed to the new, which in and of itself 
is better. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The calling of Matthew does not only enlarge 
the circle of disciples with a new apostle, but per- 
mits us also to contemplate the image of the Divine 
Son of Man in a light in which Luke has not hitherto 
placed Him before our eyes, as the Friend of publicans 
and sinners. Such a point of view is wholly in the 
spirit of the third Gospel, which promulgates to us the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by free grace in the 
Saviour’s own words and deeds. But at the same 
time this whole narrative is a gospel in miniature; 
and exhibiting Jesus, as it does, sitting at table in 
the midst of publicans and sinners, it offers one of 
the most beautiful symbols of the whole purpose of 
His coming. 

2. Scarcely does the gospel of grace begin to 
come in its most lovely form into manifestation, when 

‘the scandal taken by those who remain standing in 
-@ legal position comes also to view in its full strength. 
‘The kingdom of God no sooner comes to the spirit- 
ually poor, than the rich, who are left empty, are in- 
flamed with intense anger. The Saviour suffers this 
displeasure to manifest itself, since the revelation of 
it prepares the surest way for its annihilation. 

3. He who exhibits Himself here as the Physician 
of the sick, makes Himself known also as the heaven- 
ly Bridegroom. Here, too, is a point in which the 
Christology of the fourth Gospel concurs with that 
of the Synoptics. Comp. John iii. 29 with Matt. ix. 
15; xxii. 2. Through this figurative speech beams 
a cheerfulness with which the deep melancholy of 
the words immediately following contrasts the more 
strikingly. The thought of death accompanies the 
Saviour even to the social meal; and in the as yet weak 
manifstations of the hatred of His enemies, He sees 


The mysterious intimations of the fourth Gospe. 
(John ii. 19; iv. 37, 38) being excepted, we find here 
the first, as yet covert intimations of the bloody 
death which is, before they expect, to sever Him 
from His disciples. It is noticeable how even in 
this prophecy of His death a regular climax from a 
less to a more definite, from a figurative to a literal, 
statement takes place. Yet we shall soon find occa- 
sion to come back more particularly to this, 

4. The Saviour gives here an important instruc 
tion in reference to fasting. When the Romist 
Church derives from it the doctrine that He ordained 
fasts as an abiding usage after His death, this comes 
from the fact that she overlooks the full force of the 
promise, Matt. xxviii. 20; for is not the Bridegroom 
taken away in body simply for this purpose, that He 
may come again in the spirit and remain forever ? 
Without doubt, there is also a Christian fasting (Acts 
xiii. 2; 1 Cor. vii. 5), and the Protestant polemics 
against Rome, which almost represent the matter as 
if the Saviour had forbidden fasting and as if this 
abstinence was in no case to be commended, are not 
free from gross one-sidedness. There is a liberty for 
fasting as well as a liberty from fasting, and here 
also, the apostolic rule, Rom. xiv. 5, holds good. On 
the other hand, however, we do not venture from the 
Lord’s words to conclude definitely that the Christian, 
in days of spiritual darkness and spiritual conflict, 
when he feels the presence of the Saviour little or 
not at all (Olshausen, Neander), is called to fast. 
Jesus does not say that in the days when they are 
not with the bridegroom they are to fast, but ‘in 
the days when the bridegroom is not with them.” 
Those days, however, since His glorification, have 
never returned. How literally, moreover, this proph- 
ecy was fulfilled with the first disciples of the Saviour, 
appears in John xvi. 20. 

5. The whole parable of the wine and the bottles 
throws a clear light upon the distinction between the 
Old and the New Covenant. It shows how clearly the 
Saviour was conscious of infusing into mankind a 
wholly new life, with which the old forms of worship 
of God were not capable of being lastingly united. Se 
powerful was the new spirit, that it must needs destroy 
and remove entirely the obsolete form; so peculiar, 
that every mixture with heterogeneous elements could 
only injure at once the new and the old. Therefore 
He could with such assurance commit to time that 
concerning which He knew that it would certainly 
come to pass. He could composedly leave those wha 
with good intentions held fast to the old to entertain 
awhile the opinion that their wine was better than 
any other. Afterwards they would of themselves 
come to juster views. 

6. The concluding words of the parable in Luke 
are at the same time the expression of one of the 
ground-thoughts which the Saviour in the training 
of His first disciples kept continually in view. He 
did not take from them the old wine at once, before 
they were in a condition to relish the new. He be- 
gan with giving milk, and not at once the strong 
meat, comp. 1 Cor. iii. 2. Thus does He stand be- 
fore us, on the one hand, as infinitely more than Moses 
and ready to break the yoke of the law, on the other 
hand, as meeker than Moses and concerned not ta 
quench the smoking wick, A wholesome doctrine 
does this whole passage contain, on the one hand, 
for those who would weaken the quickening power 
of the gospel by the imposition of legal fetters, and, 
on the other hand, for those who wish to lead thé 


CHAP. V. 27-39. 9 





weak brother at once to the highest position of faith 
and freedom, without allowing the leaven time for 
gradual development. On the whole, we may per- 
haps say that Rom. xiv. contains the best practical 
commentary on this word of the Lord. Never were 
the swaviter in modo and the fortiter in re more har- 
moniously united than here. Comp. the development 
of this doctrine in Lanex’s Leben Jesu, p. 679. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The calling of Matthew the striking image of the 
vocation to a Christian life: 1. The grace glorified in 
Matthew, 2. the career appointed for Matthew, 3. the 
sacrifices required of Matthew, 4. the compensation 
provided for Matthew, 5. the blessing arising from 
Matthew, 6. the throne of honor ascended by Mat- 
thew (Matt. xix. 28).—The distinction between Levi 
and Matthew the image of the distinction between 
the old and the newman. The old man in servitude, 
the new free, &¢.—Follow me! 1. A command of 
resurrection for the spiritually dead; 2.a word of life 
for the newly awakened.—Only he who leaves all is 
on the way to win the highest.—The feast of farewell 
to the world the feast of communion with’ the Lord. 
—Whoever will follow Jesus must not do it sighingly. 
—Jesus sitting in the midst of publicans: 1. There 
‘s His place, 2. there shines His glory, 3. there re- 

gunds His voice of peace.—The Wherefore of the 
dtural man in opposition to the words and deeds of 
he Lord: 1. Its partial right, 2. its actual wrong.— 
‘he distinction in principle between the ascetic dis- 
tiple of John and the free disciple of Christ.—So 
many who are called Christ’s disciples and yet essen- 
tially are still nothing but John’s disciples.—Who- 
ever becomes only a disciple of John, without passing 
over into the school of Christ, ends with subjection 
under the Pharisaical spirit.—Jesus the vindicator of 
His disciples who are wrongly attacked for His own 
sake.—The well need not a physician, but the sick: 
i. A perpetual rule: a. the well are nothing for the 
physician, 6. the physician cannot be anything for 
the well; 2. a powerfully arousing voice: a. to the 
well, that they may become sick in their own eyes, 
d. to the sick that they may become well.—For whom 
Christ: @. is not, for whom He 0. is certainly come. 
—The distinction between fasting and prayer on the 
legal and on the evangelical position.—The fast 
which God chooses, Is. lviii—The alternation of the 
time of mourning and the time of feasting in the life 
of the disciples of the Lord. 1. Even the time of 
feasting is followed by the time of mourning; 2. the 
time of mourning is something transient; 38. the time 
of rejoicing is abiding.—The conflict between the old 
and the new in the spiritual sphere: 1. The ground, 
2. the requirements, 3. the end of the conflict—The 
kingdom of God like to a new strongly-working wine. 
—The endeavor in the spiritual sphere to unite the 
incompatible: 1. Often made, 2. never successful, 
8 in the end ruinous.—The new spirit aroused by 





Christ is: 1. Mighty enough to break to pieces au: 
old forms, and also 2. actually destined thereto.—The 
demeanor of the disciple of Christ towards the old 
and the new: 1. No mechanical adherence to the old, 
2. no premature urging of the new, but 3. a graduai 
transition, by which the friend of the old is made re 
ceptive for the new.—The spirit of the Saviour equally 
far removed from absolute conservatism and from 
radical liberalism.—New wine must go into new bot- 
tles: 1. So was it in the time of the Saviour, 2. sa. 
was it again at the time of the Reformation, 3. so 
does it remain forever, 

STarKE :—God has in the calling of men His own 
time and way.—Wova Bibl. Tub.:—The order of 
conversion: 1, Jesus beholds the sinner in grace, 2. 
He calls him by His word, 3. faith follows without 
delay, 4. and love shows itself active and busy.—The 
church of God here on earth is a lazaretto and hospi- 
tal— Bibl. Wirt. :—The old bottles and rags of pa- 
pistical ordinances fit themselves in no way to the 
doctrine of the Holy Gospel, therefore no Chris- 
tian’s heart should cleave to the same.—QurEsNEL :— 
We must not teach the souls of the unconverted « 
everything good that we know, but feed them with 
the truth according as their necessities and the capa- 
city of their spiritual appetite demands.—In religion 
also, every age needs its own food, 1 John ii. 18, 
14. 


Lurner to Staupitz (on vss. 34, 85):—‘I let 
it content me, that I find in my Lord Jesus Christ a 
sweet Redeemer and a faithful High-priest ; Him will 
I extol and praise so long as I live. But if any one 
will not sing to Him and thank Him with me, what 
matters that tome? If it likes him, let him howl 
by himself alone.” 

HEUBNER :—Matthew won is himself in turn to 
win others. So should we!—Syncretism (as they 
were of old wont to call the mixture of entirely hete- 
rogeneous doctrines and institutes distinct in their 
spirit, after the law which existed in Crete of forget- 
ting all domestic strife when war broke out) endures 
not long.—Lisco :—The foolishness of making half- 
work with Christianity.—Zimmermann:—How with 
the Christian the old must be wholly overcome by the 
new: 1. The old unbelief and error by the new faith; 
2, the old death by the new life; 3. the old habit by 
the new hunger and thirst.—Arnpt:—All that is old 
must become new, and then all that is within must 
be expressed without.—How Jesus out of a publican 
makes an apostle: 1. The history (vs. 27), 2. the 
justification of this calling (vss. 28-32).—The Sa- 
viour’s instructions concerning fasting. —F. W. 
KrumMacsER :—Wherefore came Christ ? 

Hamann :—Christianity does not aim at patching 
up all our understanding, will, and all our other 
powers and necessities even to the potsherds of our 
treasure, and the main matter does not rest upon any 
religious theories and hypotheses, else the promise 
to make all new (2 Cor. v.17; Rev. xxi. 5), were 
not then a baptism of Spirit and fire with new 
tongues. 








92 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
¢& THE SON UF MAN, THE LORD OF THE SABBATH (Og. VI. 1-11). 
(Parallels: Matt. xii. 1-14; Mark ii. 23—iii. 6.) . 


1 And it came to pass on the second sabbath after the first,’ that he went through the 
corn fields; and his disciples plucked the ears of corn, and did eat, rubbing them in thea 
hends. And certain of the Pharisees said unto them,? Why do ye that which is not 
lawful to do [om., to do*] on the sabbath days? And Jesus answering them said, 
Have ye not read so much as this [lit.: Not even this have ye read?], what David 
did, when himself was a hungered [he himself hungered], and they which were with 
4 him; How‘ he went into the house of God, and did take and eat the shewbread, and 
gave also to them that were with him; which it is not lawful to eat but for the priests 
alone? And he said unto them, That the Son of man is [a, V. O.] Lord also of the sab- 
bath. And it came to pass also on another sabbath, that he entered into the synagogue 
and taught: and there was a man [there, jv éxet dvOpwros| whose [lit.: and his] right 
7 hand was withered. And the scribes and Pharisees watched him, [to see] whether he 

would heal® on the sabbath day; that they might find an accusation [or, whereof to 
8 accuse him®] against him. But he knew their thoughts, and said to the man’ which 

had the withered hand, Rise up, and stand forth in the midst. And he arose and 
9 stood forth Then said Jesus unto them, I will ask [I ask®] you one thing; Is it 
lawful on the sabbath days to do good, or to do evil? to save [a] life, or to destroy 7? 
And looking round about upon them all, he said unto the man, Stretch forth thy 
hand. And he did so: and his hand was restored whole” as the other. And they 
were filled with madness"; and communed [or, consulted] one with another what they 
might do to Jesus. 


wn 


Dro 


10 
11 


- Vs. 1.—If our critical conscience allowed us to expunge entirely the puzzling Sevrepompaét» from the text, we should 
certainly have disburdencd ourselves in the most convenient way of one of the most desperate cruces inlerpretum. How- 
ever, although a not inconsiderable number of testimonies is for the omission, and, therefore, the possibility that we have 
here before us only an old marginal gloss, must be conceded, yet we cannot avoid supposing that this drag Acyduevov has 
been expunged by some only out of exegetical perplexity, ignoratione rei, as Bengel expresses himself. Respecting the pre- 
sumable sense, see Laxegetical and Criticol remarks. [{Ins., A., C., D., R.; om., B., L. Cod. Sin. has év érépw oaBBarw. 
marke regards it as spurious. Tischendorf inserts it; Lachmann and Alford put it in brackets; Tregelles omits it.— 
0. C. 8.) 


2 Vs. 2.—Rece.: 


avtots. Critically too weakly supported. [Om., Sin.] 
3 Vs. 2.—Ree.: t 


movety, as interpretamentum correct, but as reading suspicious. eats tac however, by Sin.—C. C. S.J] 
4 Vs. 4.—Rec.: mos cionjdGev. Tas rightly, as it appears, omitted by Tischendorf, according to B., D., Cantabrig., 
and some cursives. It is more intelligible how ws should have been imterpolated from Matthew, than why it should 
have been omitted, if it had actually stood here originally. 

5 Vs. 7.- With Lachmann and Tischendorf we give the preference to Aepamever Over Oeparevoe. The latter appears 
borrowed from Mark iii. 2. (Cod. Sin. has @epamever.—C. C. 8.] 

3-Vs. 7.—IRec.: xatnyoptay avrov with A., R. D. has xarynyopyou. B., 8., R., Cod. Sin.: xarnyopew.—cC. C. 8.] 

Vs. 8.—Avédpi. Rec.: avOpirw. Meyer’s remarks ad loc. are entirely correct. ‘‘To dvdpi was omitted in conse- 
anence of the following vo (as in D., Cant.), and then the hiatus supplied by 7 av@pai7w according to vs. 6 and Mark 
Bi. 3. 

3 Vs. 8.—Entirely without reason are the last words: 6 5¢ avacras éorn, omitted in De Weitte’s translation of this 

BSSage. 
. 2 Vs. 9.—Rec.: émepwrjow. With Tischendorf, [Alford, Tregelles,] we prefer the present 3zepwr®, which is supported 
by B., L., (Sin.,] 157, and five ancient versions, and heightens the vividness of the whole scene. By the same authorities, 
{including Sin.,] the reading ei, instead of ri, is strongly supported. 

10 Vs. 10.—The tyms which the Rec. subjoins to 7 xetp avrod, is doubtless only an interpolation from the similar 
passage in Mark. [But Tischendorf and Lachmann, and Alford, following them, omit the whole clause, vyins ws  aAAn, 
in Mark iii. 5, supported by A., B., C., D., [Sin.], and 3 other uncials. It seems more likely to have been introduced from 
Matthew, where its genuineness is undoubted. In Luke it is omitted by A., B., D., Sin., and 6 other uncials.—C. C. 8.] 

i Vs. 11.—‘*It does not appear that this word can ever mean, as in the former editions, ‘madness,’ rage of a sense= 
less kind. . . . The proper meaning, ‘senselessness,’ ‘wicked folly,’ must be kept to. See Ellicott’s note on 2 Tim. iii. 
9.” Alford. I give this note, although I am not persuaded that the not difficult transition from ‘‘ utter senselessness” to 
*‘madness” has not been made in this. passage. It is hard to see how they could have been ‘filled’? with ‘‘ senseless- 
uess,” “‘unwisdom,” as Wiclif has it, otherwise than through rage.—C. C. 8.] 


plucking of the ears, according to all the Synoptics, 
preceded the miracle, the second-first sabbath must 
have fallen between the feast of Purim, John v. 1, 

Acvtepotpér~.— Without here entering into a|and the passover, ch. vi. 4. Since now the word 
statement or criticism of all the different explanations | devreporpétw of itself points us to a terminus a quo, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


of this designation, we will here only briefly justify the 
view taken by ourselves. So much appears at once, 
that this Sabbath was no ordinary but an extraordi- 
aary one, and that it must have fallen in the month 
Nisan, since it was not till this month that the 
parley was ripe. In the second half of this month fell 
the passover. But if the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes took place before the second passover in the 
public life of the Saviour, John vi. 4; and if the 





it appears that the question what terminus is her 
meant cannot be answered more naturally than by 
Wisseter, Chron. Syn. pp. 226-234, that it was the 
first sabbath after the beginning of the second year 
in a cycle of seven years. We understand it, there- 
fore, of the first sabbath in Nisan, with which the 
Jewish church-year began, and believe that in rela 
tion to that of the former year, which was the first 
in the week of years it is named the second, That 
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such a division of years was known among the Jews 
is sufficiently plain from Dan. ix. 24, only it cannot 
be absolutely demonstrated that they were accustom- 
ed also to number the years according to their place 
in the cycle, and the first sabbath in each year ac- 
cording to the cyclical yearly number. This, how- 
ever, is so simple and natural that little can be ob- 
jected against it. But that here, according to the 
view of Scaliger, which is followed by Kuinoel and 
De Wette, the first sabbath after the second passover 
is meant, can only be assumed if with them the feast 
of the Jews, Jobn vy. 1, is regarded as a passover. 
Bengel’s view, that here the sabbath before the new 
moon in Nisan, 14 days before the passover, is meant, 
is indeed apparently supported by his reckoning, that 
on this day 1 Sam. xx. 18-42 had been read, and that, 
therefore, the Saviour’s answer, when He appealed 
to 1 Sam. xxi. 6, stood in connection with the peri- 
cope just heard. But Wieseler justly remarks that 
the present division of the Parashas and Haphtharas 
is of later origin. Other views are presented in De 
Wette and Meyer. For the history of the exegesis, 
comp. Wotr, in curis; Winer, art. Sabbath, &c. 
Upon the grammatical signification of the word 
devrepomporm, see Hirzic, Ostern wnd Pfingsten, p. 


Vs. 1. He went through the cornfields.— 
Comp. Lancer, Matthew, p. 217. Apparently the 
Lord had found the morning’s spiritual nourishment 
in the word of the Scripture in the synagogue, but 
of earthly bread His disciples have as yet enjoyed 
nothing, or, at least, so little that they feel the need 
of instantly allaying their hunger. A striking proof 
of the mrwxevew of the Saviour, 2 Cor. viii. 9, 
They make use of the right which the law, Deuter- 
onomy. xxiii, 25, gave to the needy. On the posi- 
tion of a pure Mosaism there was certainly no breach 
of the sabbath, since certainly their act could not be 
called a daily /abor; they followed rather the precept 
of the later Rabbins, not to fast on the sabbath, but 
by enjoyment of food and drink to strengthen them- 
selves. See Maimonipes, Schabd., ch. 30. But the 
Pharisees who followed the Saviour, perhaps for the 
purpose of spying out whether He would go any 
further than the usual sabbath-day’s journey, saw 
here, according to their bigoted views, work, and so 
@ criminal breach of the sabbath. 

Vs, 2. Twes 5¢ ray pap.—According to the first 
two Gospels they address themselves to the Lord, 
according to Luke more directly to the disciples; 
they may have done both. It is entirely agreeable 
to the spirit of the Pharisees to make Jesus Himself 
answerable for the conduct of His disciples; on the 
other hand, if there were several present, some may 
have turned directly to the guilty ones. At all 
events, the Saviour takes up the cause of His own, 
and the way in which He does it, at the same time 
gives us to recognize the holy sabbath-rest of His 
soul. 

Vs. 3. What David did, 1 Sam. xxi. 6.—If we 
read, Mark ii. 26, that this took place at the time of 
Abiathar the high-priest, this appears to be a lapse 
of the pen for Abimelech. The example was in the 
highest degree fitted to show how necessity knows 
no law, and the more strikingly as the Rabbins them- 
selves said: “In the sanctuary there is no sabbath, 
the slaughtering expels the sabbath.” See Light- 
foot on the passage. 

Ys. 5. The Son of Man.—As the sabbath must 
give way before the temple-service, so must sabbath 
and temple-service both give way before something 











greater (ue((wy in Matthew), namely, the Sun of Man. 
If the day of rest and glorifying God must yield even 
to the rational inhabitant of earth, how much mora 
might the Son of Man, the Redeemer and the Ideal 
of mankind, have dominion over the sabbath-service ! 
The true sahbath-breakers were those who would 
sacrifice man to save the sabbath. As to the rest, 
vs. 6 appears in Luke very abrupt (De Wette), bu’ 
this does not warrant us with Cod. D. to pace this 
declaration of the Saviour after vs. 10, and st’ less 
on this testimony alone to receive the additior : “74 
auth HMepa Ocarduevos Tiva epyaCduevov TH cuBBare 
elmey adt@* &vOpwre, ci pev oldas Ti morels, waKap.os 
el: ef d& uh oldas, émixatdpatos Kal mapaBdrys f Tod 
véuov,” In and of itself this utterance is by no means 
unworthy of the Lord, but it is not probable that at 
this time any one in the Jewish land would have labored 
unpunished, and, moreover, with a good conscience [on 
the sabbath], and quite as little that the Saviour, by 
such a declaration, exposed to various abuse, would 
have needlessly angered His enemies. If we do not 
choose to assume that the narration was invented 
a Marcionita quodam (Grotius), or that it was sug- 
gested by the words of Paul, Rom. xiv. 22, 23 (Nean- 
der), yet at least it may be supposed that it was 
inserted by some one who fully agreed with the view 
commended by the apostle in the above passage. 

Vs. 6. On another sabbath.—In all probability 
on the one immediately following. Luke, to be sure, 
does not expressly say this, but all the Synoptics 
connect this miracle immediately with the foregoing, 
which could the more easily happen if we assume 
with Wieseler, p. 237, that the day after the devrepo- 
mor» was again a sabbath, and that, therefore, not 
seven but only one day intervened between the twa 
sabbaths. Then it is also intelligible how Mark and ~ 
Matthew do not even definitely distinguish the days, 
and how the Pharisees so shortly after their discom- 
fiture come to renew their attack. 

A man.—dAccording to Jerome on Matt. xii. 
10, who takes his account from the Hebrew Gos- 
pel of Matthew, quod a plerisque vocatur Matthei 
authenticum, it was a mason, who entreated to be 
healed that he might not have tobeg. The allegor- 
ical manner in which this father sets forth this per- 
son as a type of Judaism, which in the days of Jesus 
had become quite incapable of building the spiritual 
temple of God in Israel, does not of itself justify us 
in doubting the truth of this account, which may 
actually proceed from a pure tradition. 

Vs. 7. Mapernpotyro.—The snare was not laid 
without cunning. The healing of a sick man by any 
one who was accustomed to render help to sufferers, 
might with better title call forth the charge of break- 
ing the sabbath than plucking ears during a walk, as 
this was at all events no actual work. There even 
existed a controversy between the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai, whether even the comforting of the 
sick on the sabbath was to be regarded as allowed. 
See Scuérrcen, Hore Hebr. 4, p. 123. 

Vs. 9. I ask you.—One must enter fully into the 
spirit of the embittered enemies in order to feel the 
crushing force of the question. It contains a search. 
ing antithesis (intelligible, however, to them alone) 
between the beneficent plan of the Saviour and the 
murderous intent of the assailants. He says in other 
words: “Which really breaks the sabbath, I, wha 
am preparing myself for a work of beneficent healing, 
or you, who in secret cherish a purpose of murder 
against Me, the innocent one?”’ He will thus nof 
only impress upon them that not to do good is of 


d4 


itself to do evil, but at the same time show that they 
caunot conceal themselves before Him. This whole 
address of the Saviour, moreover, united with His 
searching look (Mark iii. 5) is a practical commen- 
tary on Paul’s word (Eph. iv. 26). The word which 
Matthew (vs. 14) alone has in addition, appears by 
Luke to be more correctly used on another occasion. 
See ch. xiii. 10; xiv. 5. 

Vs. 11. ’Avoias.—Rage made them mad; comp. 
2 Tim. iii. 9 and the passage in proof from the clas- 
sic literature in Meyer.—The olic optative form 
expresses in a striking way the uncertainty and wa- 
vering of their deliberations. See Winer, V. 7. 
Gram. 6th ed. p. 275: “What they might perchance 
do with Jesus,” guid forte faciendum videretur (bal- 
ancing the different possibilities in a wavering frame 
-of mind). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The first sabbath miracles which we here see 
tne Lord perform, spontaneously suggest the question 
in what relation He placed Himself to the Law and 
the Old Covenant. On one hand it must be acknow- 
ledged that He actually held Himself bound to the 
law of Moses, and from His first visit to the temple 
even to His last passover, showed that in this respect 
also He wished to fulfil all righteousness. The 
words of the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 17, re- 
mained His principle of life, so that He could com- 
posedly leave it to time for the new spirit awakened 
by Himself to destroy also the old form. But as 
little as He freed Himself or His own from obedience 
to the commandments of God, just as little could He 
endure to have this weakened by human ordinances. 
And this was actually done when the Pharisees and 
others explained and enjoined the commandment of 
the sabbath in such a way, that it must often appear 
as if man had been made for the sabbath. The thir- 
ty-nine different activities which they regarded as 
forbidden on the sabbath, were an invention of trivial 
narrowness, not commanded by the letter of the law, 
and in manifold ways at variance with its spirit. 
The Saviour maintains the spirit of the law precisely 
woen He incurs in their eyes the guilt of a formal 
breach of the sabbath. 

2. As the Lord of the sabbath He shows, on the 
one hand, the obligation, and, on the other hand, the 
freedom, of His disciples in reference to the sacred 
day of rest. The Lord, in visibly distinguishing the 
sabbath from other days, and on this day visiting the 
synagogue, gives us plainly to see that His disciple 
vs also enduringly under obligation to hallow to God a 
weekly day of rest. But, on the other hand, He 
asu passes through the corn, performs labors of love, 
aug powerfully vindicates the maxim: “ Necessity 
guows no law.” A mechanical Judaistical celebra- 
tion of Sunday is, therefore, by His example as little 
favored as a reckless contempt of Sunday. The 
Christian also, the one anointed by the Holy Spirit, 
is a lord of the sabbath, and where the spirit of the 
Lord is there is liberty, but also order, obedience, 
glory given to God, and fear of offending a weak 
brother. 

3. When the Lord, appealing to Scripture, asks: 
“ Have ye never read?” this is not only an accom- 
modation to the prejudices of the Jews, but also an 
exptession of His principle to remain in all things 
faithful to the standard here established. David’s 
sou mirrors Himself ir the history of His illustrious 
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ancestor. While He with compassionate care vindi 
cates the interests of His own, He shows here at tne 
same time the most exalted self consciousness. He 
feels that in Him yet more than in the temple the 
Father’s glory dwells. And if He does not at once 
give it to be understood that He will make use of this 
His exalted dignity and abrogate the law of the sab- 
bath and the temple-service, He actually did at least 
here what He says in the fourth Gospel, John y. 17%: 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

4, In the Saviour’s sabbath miracles also His 
exalted character reveals itself. When onee a 
prophet was despised by Jeroboam, the hand of the 
presumptuous king was dried up (1 Kings xiii. 4). 
Jesus heals a withered hand, and is far from punish 
ing the hands recklessly lifting themselves against 
Him. His miracles are no punishments but benefits, 
and even though the enemies of God’s kingdom think 
to destroy life, the King’s delight is to preserve it. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


General point of view for both narratives: the 
Son of Man, the Lord of the sabbath, who as suck 
1. rules in unrestricted might, 2. serves in love. 

Speciat:—Vs. 1. The celebration of the sabbath 
in the bosom of nature.—Enjoyment of nature on 
the sabbath: 1. Tasted, 2. embittered, 3. vindicated. 
—The Divine harmony of the sabbath disturbed by 
the discord of sin—The hostile looks which beset 
even the most innocent movements of the disciples 
of the Lord.—The Scripture, authority in every poirt 
of religious controversy.—David, a prophetic tvye 
of evangelical freedom, in the midst of legal servi- 
tude.—The Scripture, no shew-bread in the sanctuary, 
for the priests alone.—Our Lord, His position towards 
a twofold view of the sabbath, that of freedom and 
that of servitude-—The dry morsel, with quietness, 
is better than, &c. (Prov. xvii. 1.)—The Son of Man, 
the true Son of David, the true Lord of David.—How 
the sabbath may be disturbed even without working. 
—Vs. 6 seg. No corruption in the Israelitish wor. 
ship keeps Jesus back from visiting the synagogue. 
—tThe hostility of the Pharisees augmented by every 
discomfiture.—The afflicted one in the house of the 
Lord: 1. What he seeks, 2. how much more he finds. 
—Healing of the sick man, furthered: 1. By the malice 
of enemies, 2. by the compassion of the Lord, 3. ky 
his own faith.—Evil thoughts in the house of the 
Lord: 1. Entertained, 2. penetrated, 8. frustrated.— 
Jesus overcoming His enemies by 1. the questioning 
of righteousness, 2. the powerful word of love.—It is 
permitted to do good on the sabbath.—Holy anger 
and compassionate love united in one look of tke 
Lord.—The greater Jesus’ love the deeper the hate 
of His enemies.—The madness of enmity: 1. It 
thinks that it can destroy Jesus; 2. it does not once 
see how deeply it condemns itselfi—No faith is de- 
manded that is not also crowned.—The synagogue 
the theatre of the glory of our Lord: 1. His impar- 
tial judgment, 2. His heavenly knowledge of hearts, 
8. His compassionate sympathy, 4. His delivering 
might, 5. His forbearing long-suffering. 

Bota ToGETHER :—Two sabbath-works in the lile 
of the Lord; difference and agreement between these 
two: 1. Difference of acts but oneness of end; 2. 
difference of enjoyment but oneness of consecration * 
8. difference of strife but oneness of triumph.—The 
Christian sabbath celebration: a. Negatively: 1. ne 
absolute equalizing of all days, 2. ro sic: ful inacti¥ 
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ity; 6. positively: J. elorifying of God in the house 
of prayer and in tne temple of Creation, 2. labor of 
love for others.—%Le sabbath-rest of the Saviour 
like that of the Father: a, An active, b. a holy, ¢. a 
blessed sabbath-rest.—The Lord of the sabbath and 
the slaves of the law.—The sabbath a day on which 
the Saviour: 1. Refreshes His friends, 2. vanquishes 
His foes, 8. helps His afflicted ones, and by all this 4, 
advances the coming of the kingdom of God. 

Starke :—Love and need know no law.—Masus: 
—lIt is a shame to those who will be masters of the 
Seripture when they do not know what is written in 
the law.—QuesnEL :—The use of holy things, when 

‘it takes place through love, can never desecrate 
them, because God’s love sanctifies all things.— Vova 
Bibl. Tub. :—Those must be of evil disposition to 
whom even benefits can be an occasion of persecu- 
tion, and ever. geod an inducement to evil.—Can- 
STEIN:—TLe solicitousness of Christ’s enemies to 
ninder His siagdv7a shames the sluggishness of the 





children of God.—Osianprr :—The papistical corner 
miracles (Winkel-wunder) are mere cheatery; Jesue 
did His miracles publicly before the world.—We ara 
not to mind the blasphemy of the godless when wa 
do what our vocation brings with it When the truth 
shines brightest hardened ones nevertheless are there- 
by not amended, but only made worse and more ven- 
omous, 2 Tim. iii, 18.—With despisers of the truth, 
even miracles will accomplish nothing. 

Hxusner :—The excessively anxious care of the 
Jews in the old temple for the sabbath is a reproof 
to Christians.—Zeal for religion without love is an 
abomination.—Arnpt :—Jesus the Friend of the 
church, since He 1. uses the means of the church, 2. 
furthers the ends of the church. 

Catyin :—“ Monemur etiam, cavendum esse, né 
cerimoniis tribuendo plus quam par est, que longe 
pluris sunt coram Deo, & que precipua legis 
Christus alibi vacat (Matt xxii, 23), effluere sina- 
mus.” 


d. THE SON OF MAN, THE LAWGIVER IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
Cuarter VI. 12-49. 


a, THe CHorce or ApostixEs (Vs. 12-16). 
(Parallels: Matt. x. 2-4; Mark iii. 13-19.) 


12 
13 


And it came to pass in those days, that he went out into a [the] mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer to God. And when it was day, he called unto him 


his disciples: and of them he chose twelve, whom also he named apostles [that is, miss 


14 
15 
16 


sionaries|; Simon, (whom he also named Peter,) and Andrew his brother, James and 
John, [and’] Philip and Bartholomew, [and, V. O.] Matthew and Thomas, James the 
son of Alpheus, and Simon called Zelotes [7. e., the zealot], And Judas the brother [the 


son, V. O.’] of James, and Judas Iscariot, which also* was the traitor [became traitor]. 


1 Vs. 14.—For the insertion of xai—xai before the names James and Philip also, among others, we have B., D., L., 


Sin.}. 


herefore, does not give the names of the apostles in pairs, but singulatim. 


In the same way it appears that this particle must be read befor2 all the following names, vss. 15, 16. Luke, 


(Before Iax., vs. 15, om. kat A., B., D.?, 11 


other uncials, ins. cat D.1, Sin., L. Considering that «a: is so strongly supported before all the other names, it is evident 
that if it is to be omitted here, it is a mere taking of breath on the part of the evangelist, and does not introduce a pair.— 


Cc. C. S.J 


[2 Vs. 16.—‘“‘ Usually, and I believe rightly, rendered Jude the brother of James, see Jude, vs. 1, and note.’’ Alford. 
Winer BuppoRts the same opinion as Alford, Meyer the same as Van Oosterzee. It appears to me that the former is pref- 
Os Se) 


erable.— 


3 Vs. 16. —Kai here has not sufficient manuscript testimony (see Tischendorf). 
ture that it is taken from the parallels in Matthew and Mark. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 12. In those days.—From the comparison 
with Matthew and Mark it appears that the choice 
of apostles took place at a time in which the fame 
of the Saviour had mightily increased in Galilee. 
The healix g of the man with the withered hand was 
followed 1 y a number of miracles (Matt. xii, 15-21; 
Mark iii. 17 seg.). Even from Tyre and Sidon do the 
throngs stream together. The voice of the supplica- 
ting sick mites itself with the cry of the demons. 
With difficulty does He escape the throng, withdraws 
Himself to the solitary mountain, and finds in com- 
munion with the Father the rest which earth gives 
Him not. 

In prayer to God.—It is of the greatest mo- 
ment that the choice of the apostles is preceded by a 
night of prayer, and that it may thus be denominsted 
the frurt of the most immeliate communion of the 
Sou with che Father. An echo of this prayer we 


At least it gives room for the conjec- 
[Om. B., L., Sin.—C. C. 8.] 


hear in the heartfelt supplication of the Lord for all 
those given Him by the Father. (John xvii. 6-9.) 

Vs. 18. His disciples.—According to the defi- 
nite account of Luke, we are to conceive the matter 
thus, that the Saviour caused a great number of the 
disciples to come to Him, and now out of this num- 
ber called the twelve apostles. We have, therefore, 
to distinguish clearly this choice of apostles, on the 
one hand, from the later mission of the apostles indi 
cated by Matt. x. in giving their names (vss. 1, 5), 
on the other hand, from the earlier relation in which 
at least some of these men had already stood to Jesus. 
First had they become friends, then disciples of the 
Lord in a wider sense, afterwards are they called ag 
apostles to leave all (Luke v. 10, 11, 27, 28), but 
now united in a distinctly formed circle of apostses, 
And even within this there are still grades in respect 
of their intimate communion with Christ. Even aa 
apostles He calls them at first servants (Matt. x. 24), 
afterwards friends and children (John xiii, 33; xv, 
15), fivally even brethren (John xx. 17). 
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Whom also He named apostles.—The complete 
college of the twelve did not, therefore, first arise 
after Jesus’ ascension by gradual selection from a wider 
circle of His adherents (Schleiermacher, Weisse), but 
it was founded by Jesus Himself. Only on this sup- 
position do we understand the character of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount as a dedicatory discourse, as well 
“as the connection between this act of the Saviour and 
the previous solitary prayer. Although John does 
not mention the formal choice of apostles, yet it ap- 
pears from John vi. 70; xv. 16, that he by no means 
contradicts it. It is true that the name apostle in 
other places in the New Testament is not exclusively 
given to the twelve (see Gal. i. 19; Acts xiv. 14; 
Hebr. iii. 1). But the Saviour Himself never, so far 
as we know, used this name otherwise than as the 
designation of the twelve to whom He entrusted the 
apostolic function. 

The apostolic catalogue of Luke agrees almost 
entirely with that of Matthew; see LancE ad loc., 
who also communicates particularly what is most 
worth knowing respecting the names of each one. 
We wish chiefly to suggest the heavenly wisdom of 
the Saviour in the manner in which they have been 
paired. Although Luke does not give the names in 
pairs but individually (see vs. 14), yet from the com- 
parison with other specifications of the names it is 
easy to see how the pairs must have been arranged. 

a, Peter and Andrew. In all catalogues of 
the apostles Peter stands at the head. The man full 
of fire and energy, the son of Jonah (a dove), who is 
to become a rock of the doves, the mouth of the 
apostolic circle, as John constitutes its heart; of fiery 
spirit, as the latter of deep sensibility; ever ready 
for combat, as the latter is patient in enduring—and 
by his side Andrew, his brother, whose personality is 
less prominent, but who brought his brother to Jesus 
(John i. 42), and afterwards appears a single time as 
the fourth intimate companion of the Saviour along 
with the three special'y chosen ones, Mark xiii. 3. 

6, John and James, his brother, sons of Zebe- 
dee and own cousins of the Lord, the first prophet 
and the first martyr among the twelve. The question 
why they received the name Boanerges appears to 
have been best answered by Theophylact, who says 
this name designated them, ®s ueyadoknpuxas kal 
Ocodoyikwrdrous. Against the view that this name 
was meant to be a censure of their fiery zeal (Luke 
ix, 51 seg.), maintained by Gurlitt, see Lance in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1839,i. Comp. Leben Jesu, 
ii. p. 696. 

x Philip and Nathanael, the son of Tholmai 
(Bartholomeus), two friends (John i. 45 seg.), the 
one of Bethsaida, the other of Cana in Galilee. Na- 
thanael is known for his uprightness (John i. 47), 


Philip for his frankness, through which he ventured | 


to open every difficulty to the Lord (John vi. 7; xii. 
22; xiv. 9). Two men involved in similar prejudices, 
but also animated by like love to the truth, belonged 
in the apostolic circle together. 

d,. Matthew and Thomas. In this fourth pair 
the name Matthew in Luke and Mark stands first, 
but he himself gives himself a second place, per- 
haps in the same feeling of humility in which he has 
added to his name the phrase 6 teAdvns. Both are 
apparently of Galilee. If Thomas was of a heavy, 
melancholy temper, on the other hand Matthew, as 
we know from the narrative of his calling (Luke v. 
27, 28), was distinguished by the capability of easily 
surmounting great difficulties; and while the one, 
moreover, was disposed to solitary thought, the other 








appears from his former calling to have gained a cer 
tain facility in intercourse with men. Thus does one 
supplement the other. 

e. James, the son of Alpheus or Cleophas, and 
Lebbeeus, surnamed Thaddeus. The former cer. 
tainly is not one and the same with James, the 
brother of the Lord (John vii. 5), The other, agreea- 
bly to his two names, 33, cor, IM, mamma, a cours 
ageous, spirited man. It is unnecessary to understand 
here two different persons, and far less can we believe 
(Von Ammon) that some apostles, because they did 
not come up to the Saviour’s expectations, were even 
in His life replaced by others. No, Lebbeus and 
Thaddeus are one person; however, the question re- 
mains: what was the proper name of the man wh¢ 
possessed this double surname? Here Luke (vs. 16) 
shows us the way with his: kal ‘Iovday *laxéBou, only 
we must not understand by this the brother but the 
son * of an otherwise unknown James. From John 
xiv. 22 we know that besides Judas Iscariot there 
was yet another Judas among the twelve. This sim- 
ilarity of name may have been the cause why he was 
not commonly called Judas, but by one of his sur- 
names, as indeed Jerome with reason called him the 
Three-named. 

jf. Sudas Iscariot and Simon Zelotes, or Ca- 
nanites. These two names, the one Greck and the 
other Hebrew, signify “The Zealot.” The germ of 
zealotism, which first developed itself in the last Jew- 
ish war, already existed in the days of the Saviour; 
perhaps Simon had already appealed to the law of 
the Zealots and belonged to the followers of Judas 
Gaulonites, before he became an apostle. Apparent- 
ly the Lord placed the high-spirited, vigorous man 
beside the dark form of Judas Iscariot, on account 
of the moral preponderance which Simon might exer- 
cise upon his character, but also because Judas could 
most easily unite himself with a brother who had al- 
ready previously striven for a political and outwardly 
theocratical end. It is noticeable, moreover, that Judas 
Iscariot, in Luke, is not coupled with Simon Zelotes, 
but with Judas, the son of James. We need not, 
however, conclude from this alone that tradition, in 
respect to the pairing of the apostles, had already 
become uncertain. We incline the rather to suppose 
that the Saviour, who quite early penetrated the char- 
acter of Judas, did not always associate the same com. 
panion with him. By change, the danger of being in- 
fected by Judas was averted, and from different sides 
an influence was exerted for the ennobling of his 
character. The vigorous, hearty Lebbeus might for 
his part have been as well fitted for that as the cour 
ageous zealot. 

As to the choice of the apostles in general, comp. 
an admirable: dissertation by Lancz in his miscel- 
laneous writings, part iv. p. 158, and the authors 
cited by Hasz, Life of Jesus. Some names of apos- 
tles which are mentioned in the Gemara, namely, 
Nazar, Nabi, Bohi, are of later and fabulous origin, 
and can, therefore, by no means be turned as weapouy’ 
against the evangelical tradition. Respecting the con- 
jectural fate and deeds of these twelve, which were 
very early embellished by tradition, see WINER in voce, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. The calling and training of His apostles was 


one of the most momentous parts of the work which 
the Father had committed to the Son. With a little 


* (See Notes on the text.—C. 0. 8.1 


CHAP. VI. 12-16. 
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reflection, we can by no means be surprised that the 
Saviour (John xvii. 4-6) defines the aeclaration: 7d 
Epyov éredclwoa, k.T.A., More precisely by adding 
almost immediately afterwards: épavépwod cov rb 
dvoua Tois avOperois, ods SedwKds Mol, K.T.A. 
épyov of His public life was, as it were, concentrated 
in the training and guidance of His elect witnesses. 
He Himself could indeed only lay the first foundations 
of the extended temple of God, and therefore He was 
obliged to look around for skilful workmen who 
should carry the temple up. Therefore, even during 
His life, He gathered a little company whose spiritual 
head He was, first visibly, afterwards invisibly. 
Therefore does He begin immediately after His bap- 
{ism, to prepare for the vocation of the twelve. To 
their training the greatest part of His time and encr- 
gies is devoted, and even when He acts upon the 
people, He has regard at the same time to their pecu- 
liar needs. His death even has to contribute to their 
education, since by it their earthly expectations are 
at the same time slain; and even after His resurrec- 
tion He continues for yet forty days to labor per- 
sonally in their training, until finally they are fully 


capable and prepared to receive the promised Holy |. 


Spirit. We have accordingly here approached the 
proper centre of His public life. 

2. The choice of apostles is one of the most bril- 
liant proofs of the adorable wisdom of the Saviour. 
1. He chooses simple-minded, yet already measurably 
prepared, men. To some has the Baptist’s instrue- 
tion, to others the toilsome fisherman-life, or the 
active publican’s office, been a more suitable school 
of preparation than a scientific preparation by Hillel 
or Shammai. 2. Mew, yet very diverse, men. He 
works intensively before He begins to labor exten- 
sively on the kingdom of God that is to be founded. 
He will rather perfect some than only partially train 
many. Accordingly He trains them with and also 
by means of one another, and shows how fully His 
gospel accommodates itself to every point of human 
development, and how it is perfectly calculated for 
every one’s individual necessities. 3. Some promi- 
nent to go with several less noticeable men whom He 
gathers together into a little company. So far as 
we can see, the beautiful figurative language used in 
1 Cor. xii. 14-27 is also completely applicable to the 
organism of the apostolic circle. Had all been as 
distinguished as a Peter, a John, and as afterwards a 
Paul, the unity would have suffered by the diversity, 
and the one light would have been broken into alto- 
gether too many colors. 

3. With this wisdom the preéminence which He 
gives to three of His apostles above the others is not 
in conflict. Unquestionably the preéminence is un- 
deniable (Mark v. 37; ix. 2; Matt. xxvi. 37), but it 
was at the same time relative, natural, beneficent. 
Relative, for it by no means excluded sharp rebuke 
of personal failings and close observation of the ne- 
cessities of each single one (Matt. xvi. 23; Luke ix. 
b4, 55). Not Peter and the sons of Zebedee, but 
Andrew and Philip, make the Lord acquainted with 
tie request of the Greeks (John xii. 22). The for- 
mer we find sitting with the three on the Mount of 
Olives (Mark xiii. 8), with the latter the Lord coun- 
sels as to how He shall feed the people (John vi. 5). 
Natural, on account of their individuality and the 
need of the Son of Man for personal intimacy. A 
Christ who, among twelve intimate associates, had 
not one bosom-friend, we should scarcely understand 
or be able to love. Beneficent, for the training as 
well of the elect three for their special work as of the 
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other nine, who must thus have learned to see that ag 
well the Saviour’s vocation as the preéminence ac- 
corded by Him was only free grace. 

4. Quite as little difficulty does the primacy ot ~ 
Peter offer, which we, understanding it in « sound 
sense, do not meed to deny. Only one-sided ultra- 
Protestantism can assert that the Lord did not con- 
cede to Peter the slightest preéminence. Certainly 
it is not accidental that his name in all the apostolis 
catalogues is the first; and that the word of the Sa- 
viour (Matt. xvi. 18) refers not alone to the conles- 
sion but also to the person of Peter, is scarcely to be 
denied. Yet over against this, observe: 1. That the 
Lord also most sharply rebukes or humbles the high- 
placed apostle; 2. that his prerogatives are communi- 
cated to all the apostles, sce Matt. xviii. 18; John xx. 
22; 3. that the other apostles and first churches con- 
ceded to him no primacy in the Roman Catholic sense 
(Acts xi, 12; ch. xv.; Gal. ii, 11); 4. that he did not 
claim it for himself (1 Peter v. 1-4); 5. that even the 
most ancient church fathers do not acknowledge it in 


‘respect to him. See J. Exuenporr, The Primacy of 


the Roman Popes. 

5. As respects, finally, the choice of Judas, we 
are to avoid, on the one hand, the Docetic conception 
that Christ had at His very first meeting with him 
seen through the future traitor, and chosen him en- 
tirely ad hoc ; on the other hand, the Ebionitic one, 
that He erred like a common man, and found a devil 
where He had expected an angel. According to the 
first, we must pity Judas as the victim of an unavoida- 
ble destiny, while the other view presents not indeed 
the love, yet so much the more the wisdom, of the 
Saviour in an unfavorable light. The only correct 
view is this, to see in the choice of Judas, the high- 
est stake of adventurous love, which finds in him the 
germ for much that is excellent, and does all that is 
possible to win him wholly, but soon discovers that 
the evil is much stronger than the good, John vi. 69, 
and now expressly warns him, Matt. vi. 19-21; 
Mark vii. 21-23; Luke xii. 16-20; repeatedly leaves 
him free to go, John vi. 67; xiii. 27; with long suf- 
fering endures him, John xiii. 11; finally, with 
majesty removes him, but now henceforth can look 
back even upon the son of perdition with tranquillity, 
because He has not on his account the least thing 
with which to reproach Himself, John xvii. 12. Liv- 
ing and dying, therefore, even Judas preserves the 
rank of a witness of the Lord, so that the scoff of un- 
belief upon this point, from Celsus on (see Origen 
Contr. Celsum, ii. p. 11) even to Strauss and later 
than he, rebounds on the head of its own authors. 
Comp. the weighty judgment of Lavater on Judas, 
communicated by NirmryEr, Charakteristik der Bibel, 
i, pp. 83, 86. 

6. The result has justified the wisdom of the Sa- 
viour in the choice of apostles most admirably. The 
kingdom of heaven founded by so frail and weak in. 
struments on earth, stands as a work of God in the 
strictest sense of the word before us. When we 
compare what the twelve originally were with what 
‘hey afterwards became, we obtain the convincing 
proof of the power of the grace of the Lord, but 
see at the same time how the Holy Spirit works not 
for the destruction but for the purifying and enno- 
bling of each particular individuality. 

7, ““¥irst they become disciples, then apostles ; 
not at once are they sent out to preach, and not at 
once into all the world. Christ was no enthusiast, to 
have called His apostles without instruction, and as 
it were with unwashed hands to the ministry, Dur: 
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mg a Jong time did He instruct them with great | —Cramer :—Teachers and preachers must not crowd 


diligence, and carefully train them up for their future 
vocation, and yet upon the apostles a special miracle 
of the Holy Spirit was to be shown forth! How 
tauch more does it become us to insist that the ser- 
vants of the Lord shall right earnestly study with 
persevering diligence and holy eagerness to learn in 
order to become fit to teach.” Chemnitz. 


HOMJLETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The Lord will have witnesses of His manifesta- 
tion; He chooses them, He trains them.—The choice 
of apostles an image of the choice of grace.—The 
choice of apostles prepared for with care, brought 
into effect with wisdom, and by the result most ad- 
mirably vindicated.—Important steps must be pre- 
pared for in prayer.—Difference and unity among 
the first witnesses of the Lord.—The grace of the 
Lord: 1. How low down it seeks its elect; 2. how 
high it lifts its elect.—“ Diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit,” 1 Cor, xii. 4-6.—“‘ Ye have not chosen 
Me, but I have chosen you,” John xv. 16.—One must 
already be a disciple in order to be able to testify as 
an apostle.—The apostolate and the later ministry: 
1. Precedence, 2. equality.—The preacher of the gos- 
pel not less called than the apostles to be His wit- 
ness.—The word of the Saviour, ‘* Ye also shall bear 
witness” (John xv. 27), addressed to every preacher 
of the gospel. Thereby: 1. The extent of his office 
is defined ; 2. the nobility of his office is confirmed ; 
38. the conflict of his office is declared; 4. the power 
of his office is assured; 5. the blessing of his office 
is prophesied; 6. the requirement of his office is re- 
newed, 

’ SrarKE :—The affairs of the kingdom of God we 
should prefer to all convenience and earthly repose. 





themselves into their office, but wait till they are 
sent by Christ, the Lord of the harvest.— Did. Wirt. « 
—We should not form such an idea to ourselves of 
the church of Christ on earth, as if it could be with 
out hypocrites and ungodly.—Arnpr:—The names 
of the twelve apostles: 1. Their choice; 9. their im- 
portance. We may: a. not overvalue, 6. but quite 
as little fail to recognize their incomparable preémi 
nence. ‘Their preéminence in the church has been, ~ 
moreover, through all centuries in such wise recog: 
nized, that never has an important teacher of it, 
never has a martyr or a reformer, ventured to attrib- 
ute to himself the appellation of an apostle, as little 
as any one since then has again borne the name of 
Jesus, Only high-minded fanatics have now and 
then chosen twelve apostles and two and seventy dis- 
ciples from their adherents, but all these sects have 
long since fallen under the judgment of history (and 
the Irvingites ?).” 

BorcEer:—The apostolic catalogue. I. Histori. 
cally. 1. What was the work of the apostles? 2, 
What were the men whom the Lord chose to this 
work? 8. Why did He choose just such men? 
il. Apologetically. 1. These apostles the best wit- 
nesses of the Lord; 2. proofs for the divinity of the 
gospel; 8. even the traitor witness of the truth.— 
Van Oosterzer :—The catalogue of the apostles: I. 
A source of knowledge. This catalogue fills 1. a 
brilliant chapter in the history of mankind, 2. a 
sublime chapter in the .history of Jesus, 8. a note- 
worthy chapter in the history of the Divine govern- 
ment. II. .A support of faith. It witnesses of 1. the 
truth, 2. the sublimity, 3. the divinity, 4. the imper- 
ishableness, of the gospel. III. A school of life. It 
displays the image 1. of the condition, 2. of the in 
tended work, 3. of the prerogatives, of the Christiar 
church even in our days. 
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fp. Tue SERMON ON THE Mount (Yss. 17-49). 


And he came down with them, and stood in the plain [having come down with 
them, he stood upon a level place, ért rézov redwod|, and the [a] company of his dis- 
ciples, and a great multitude of people out of all Judea and Jerusalem, and trom the sea- 
coast of Tyre and Sidon, which came to hear him, and to be healed of their diseases; 
And they that were vexed [harassed] with unclean spirits: and they! were healed. 
And the whole multitude sought to touch him: for there went virtue out of him, and 
[he, V. 0.7] healed them all. And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said, Bless- 
ed be [are] ye poor; for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that hunger now: 
for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now: for ye shall laugh. Blessed are 
ye, when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate you from their com- 
pany, and shall reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s 


23 sake. Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy: for, behold, your reward 2s great in 
24 heaven: for in the like manner did their fathers unto the prophets. But woe unto you 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
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that are rich! for ye have received your consolation. Woe unto you that are ful_! for 
ye shall hunger. Woe unto you that laugh now! for ye shall mourn and weep. "Woe 
vnio you [om., unto you*], when all men shall speak well of you! for so did their 
fathers to the false prophets. But I say unto you which hear, Love your eremies, de 
good to them which hate you, Bless them that curse you, and‘ pray for them which de 
spitefully use you. And [om., And] unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer 
also the other; and him that taketh away thy cloak forbid not to take thy coat also, 
Give to every min that asketh of thee; and of him that taketh away thy goods ask 
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31 them not again. And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye alsc to them like 
32 wise. For if ye love them which love you, what thank have ye? for simiers also love 
33 those that love them. And if ye do good to them which do good to you, what thank 
34 have ye? for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to them of whom ye hope 
to receive,’ what thank have ye? for® sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as much 
35 again. But love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again, 
and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be the children [lit.: sons] of the Highest 
36 for he is kind unto the unthankful and ¢o the’ evil. Be ye therefore® merciful [or 
37 compassionate], as your Father also is merciful. *Judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged: condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned: forgive, and ye shall be for- 
38 given: Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over [or, heaped up|,” shall men [they] give into your bosom. 
For with the same measure that ye mete withal [measure with| it shall be measured to 
39 you again. And he spake a parable unto them; Can the blind lead the blind [a blind 
40 man lead a blind man]? shall [will] they not both fall into the ditch? The disciple is 
not above his [the, V. O."] master: but every one that is perfect shall be as his mas- 
41 ter [when completely trained, every one will be like his master]. And why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in thine 
42 own eye [but the beam in thine own eye dost not perceive]? Wither’? how canst thou 
say to thy brother, Brother, let me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou 
thyself beholdest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, cast out first 
the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote 
42 that is in thy brother’s eye. For a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit; neither 
44 [yet again™] doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. For every tree is known by 
his own fruit. For of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they 
45 grapes. A good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which 
is good; and an evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart [om., treasure of his hear:, 
V. O."| bringeth forth that which is evil: for of the abundance of the [his] heart his 
46 mouth speaketh. And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 
47 say? Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth my sayings, and doeth them, I will shew 
48 you to whom he is like: He is like a man which built a house, and digged deep [build- 
ing a house, who dug deep], and laid the foundation on a [the] rock: and when the 
[a] flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that house, and could not shake it; 
49 for it was founded upon a rock [because that it was well built®]. But he that heareth, 
and doeth not, is like a man that without a foundation built a house upon the earth; 
against which the stream did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell [in a heap, ovve- 
meoev|; and the ruin of that house was great. 








1 Vs. 18.—The Rec.: kat before éOepamevovro has A., B., [Sin.,] D., L., Q., and 33 other Codd. against it. The inde- 
pendent sense which this omission gives to vs. 18 directs the attention still more definitely to these possessed, as a special 
class of sick. (‘This omission of xai is accepted by Lachmann, Meyer, Tregelles, and Alford, but disapproved by Tischen- 
dorf.—C. C. 8. 

[? Vs. 19 This insertion of ‘*He’’ before healed, appears unnatural, and seems to proceed from an unnecessary 
anxiety to emphasize the voluntariness of the Saviour’s healings.—C. C. S.] + ; 

3 Vs. 26.—Yyiv is here, as before yeASvres, vs. 25, spurious. [Om., vucv, vs. 25, B., Sin., K., L., 8.; ins., A., D., E., 
10 other uncials. Om., dpiv, vs. 26, A., B., Sin., E., 15 other uncials; ins., C., D., A.—C. C. 8.) 

4 Vs. 28.—The [E. V.] has “and pray, &c.:’’ the «ai is critically untenable. ’ n ‘ F 

5 Vs. 34.—The reading of Tischendorf, AaBetv, appears preferable to that of Lachmann, dmoAaBetv. (Sin. has AaBetv. 


—C. 0.8. : ; ; . 
‘ 6 Vs. Mee Rec.: kai yap ot ap., x.7.A., appears to be taken from the preceding verse. [Cod. Sin. omits yép.— 


C.C.8. ‘ M as 
‘i 7 Vs. 35.—Emi rods axapiorovs Kat movypovs, “the unthankful and evil.” One class designated by two qualities; 
not “the unthankful and the evil,” two classes.—C. C. S.] , ; f : 

8 Vs. 36.—Rec.: yiveode ovv oixtippoves. Ovdv appears to have crept in quite early on account of its connecting tha 
sentences more exactly. [Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford omit the odv, supported by B., D., L., B., [Sin.]; Tischendorf 
and Meyer retain it, supported by A., R., X. Meyer remarks: ‘How easy to overlook it before the syllable OI! An in- 
ternal ground of omission, considering the congruousness of ody to the sentence, is hardly to be assumed.””—C. C. 8.) 

9 Vs. 37.—At the beginning of vs. 37 kai is to be retained, in the second clause, on the contrary, to be expunged 
taguinst Iec.). [All the critics agree in retaining the first kat, opposed only by D. But Tischendorf and Alford retain the 
second «ai also, supported by B., L., S., X., Sin.—C. 0.8.) ¢ ; 

10 Vs, 38.—The repeated cai—xaé before the last two adjectives, can without danger to the purity of the text very wel} 

3 dispensed with. [Om., Sin.] ; 
mi ra ry ee Susaoxadov a’tov. [Avrod approved by Tischendorf, om. by Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford, Cod. Sin. 


-0. 0.8.) dae ee oe 
[22 Vs. 42. 'H mds, «.7.A. Rec. approved by Lachmann, bracketed by Tregelles. Cod. Sin. gives ms 8¢ Svv., «.7.4.— 


sk : 

13 Js 43.—Tischendorf has rightly received into the Greek text the word raAw, which was bracketed by Lachmann. 
Weighty authorities support it, and many appear to have omitted it only because it is not also found in the similar pas 
sage, Matt. vii. 18. [Ins., Cod. Sin.] z K ' é : 

14 Vs, 45.—We read with Tischendorf: 6 rovypds éx tod wovnpod mpodeper Td movypdv. What more the Rec. has arn 
pleqnastic supplements, whose genuineness is doubtful. |Tischendorf’s reading is confirmed bv Cod. Sin.—C. C. 8.] 
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16 Vs, 48.—Rec.: reOecdiwto yap éxt Thy wéTpav. 


Comp. Matt. vii. 25. One cannot help supposing that the readin; 


defended by Tischendorf: d1a 7d Kadas oixodopetc@ar avTjv, although only supported by a few manuscripts (D., L., am 
cursives), was the original one, which, however, quite early was supplanted by the Rec., from a harmonistic striving, 
| Lischendorf’s reading is not supported by D., but by B., Z., 8., and Cod. Sin., the latter, however, having oixoSoujcdan 
—C. C, 8.] 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


1. As to the question whether the Sermon on the 
Mount was twice delivered by the Lord, or whether 
we meet in Matthew, chapters v.—vii.; Luke vi. 20 
-49, with the same discourse, the views have al- 
ways been different. We feel obliged to concur 
with the interpreters who maintain the identity of 
the discourse. Its commencement, contents, course 
of thought, and conclusion, certainly agree remark- 
ably, in Matthew and Luke. Each is followed im- 
mediately by the healing of the centurion at Caper- 
naum, and although the one mentions a mountain 
and the other a téos medivds, yet even this discrep- 
ancy can be reconciled. [Robinson and Stanley both 
describe the Tell Hattin, which the Latin, though 
not the Greek tradition, connects with the delivery 
of the Sermon on the Mount, as consisting of a ridge, 
from which rise two horns or peaks, known as the 
Horns of Hattin. If the tradition is correct, as 
Stanley is disposed to regard it (and even Robinson 
finds nothing contradictory to it in the situation of 
the hill), our Lord ascending the ridge into one of 
the peaks, would have gone up “into the mountain,” 
and coming down afterwards, for greater conven- 
ience, upon the ridge, would have been upon a ré7os 
medivos, without having left the mountain.—C. C. S.] 
If Jesus appears, according to Matthew (ch. v. 1) to 
have sat, according to Luke (ch. vi. 17), to have 
stood, yet this latter may be regarded as having been 
the case, some moments before the beginning of the 
discourse, while as yet the sick were coming to Him, 
and the people were sitting down to hear. The 
Jewish teachers were certainly accustomed to impart 
their instruction sitting, and even if Matthew’s report 
were unknown to us we should have to supplement 
that of Luke in this way: that Jesus, first standing, 
soon sat down. In this way the two accounts can 
be brought into unison. Many single proverbial ex- 
pressions of this discourse the Saviour may often 
without doubt have repeated, but that He, at differ- 
ent periods in His life, should have made use of the 
same commencement and the same conclusion of 
His discourse we consider as on internal grounds 
improbable. It would only be conceivable if we 
assume with Lange that the Sermon on the Mount, 
as given in Luke, immediately followed that of Mat- 
thew, and that the former was an esoteric one, de- 
livered on the summit of the mountain before the 
disciples—the second an exoteric one, delivered on 
the same day on a less elevated part of the mountain. 
See the more detailed developments of this view in his 
Leben Jesu, ii. pp. 568-570. Nevertheless even in this 
view it is conceded that ‘‘ the two discourses in their 
fundamental ideas and essential substance are one 
discourse and two different redactions.” 

2. As to the questions, when, where, before whom, 
and for what purpose, this discourse was held, we 
believe that we find the most exact account in Luke 
(contra Meyer). Altogether unfounded is the as- 
sumption that it was uttered even before the calling 
of Matthew; on the contrary, it was, as far as we 
Know, the first extended discourse which Matthew, 
after his own calling and after the setting apart of 
all twelve apostles, heard. From this very fact it 





is explicable that he assigns it a place so early in 
his gospel, although it at once strikes the eye that 
Matthew here binds himself to no strict chronologi 
cal sequence ; as indeed even his statement, ch. iv. 
23-25, refers not obscurely to a point of time not in 
the beginning, but about in the middle of the public 
life of our Lord. Even the open opposition to Phari 
seeism and the not obscure declaration of the Sa 
viour’s Messianic dignity in this discourse appear ta 
intimate a later point of time. As to the place, see 
Lane, Matthew, p. 100. Comp. Josrruus, De Bell. 
Jud. iii. 108. Among the hearers we have to dis: 
tinguish the nearer circle of his waSnrat, including 
the just-called apostles and the wider circle of the 
people, who also listened to it, and left the Mount 
in holy rapture. Matt. vii. 28; Luke vii. 1. Fron 
the substance of every utterance in it, it is perfectly 
easy to conclude to which part of this numerous au- 
dience it was especially directed, and as respects the 
purpose of the whole discourse: “Jesus must un- 
doubtedly, after He had gradually gained so great a 
following and attracted so much attention, and after 
He had by parables intensely excited the expecta- 
tion of His hearers, have certainly at last been 
obliged for once frankly to declare what He meant. 
All His working hitherto took the form of means,— 
the end had not yet been manifested. The sick Ha 
had healed, the dead He had raised, of a Baotdcla 
tod @cot, which He had come to found, He had 
spoken in enigmatical images. The people had 
opened their ears; all, more clearly or more obscure- 
ly, more purely or more impurely, had surrendered 
themselves to the hope that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah. They followed after Him; they were wil- 
ling to take part in His kingdom: should He there- 
fore now any longer keep silence? must He not give 
to this wavering, perplexed mass definite form: 
Such and such is the nature of my kingdom ; this is 
its form, this the true disposition for it; these are 
my requirements?” (Kbrard.) 

3. The praise of the greatest originality and ex- 
actness in the report of the Sermon on the Mount 
we do not give to Luke (Schneckenburger, * Ols- 
hausen, B. Bauer, and others), but to Matthew. We 
believe that the more systematic arrangement of the 
thoughts in Matthew does not proceed from him, but 
from the Saviour Himself. The view of Sepp (IL. p. 261), 
that Matthew as well as Luke does not properly com- 
municate anything here but “the complex whole and 
sententious summary of all the didactic deliverances, 
as it were the themes of-the sermons which our Lord, 
during His whole Messianic activity, delivered,” is 
too arbitrary to receive any particular critical notice. 
He has no other ground than “the explications 
which the godly Catharine Emerich von Diilmen 
gave’ in her visions, an authority which the Protest- 
ant can hardly acknowledge. 

4, The question why Luke communicates the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in a much less regular and perfect 
manner than Matthew, may be differently answered. 
It may be that Luke only found this short extract 
in his written authorities (Ebrard), or that oral tra 
dition preserved this instruction of the Saviour in 
more than one form (Meyer a. 0.) In no case mus‘ 
we overlook the fact that Luke has indeed proposed 
as his end exactness in his accounts, but not complete 
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ness, and might pass over much, e. g., of the con- 
troversy against Phariseeism, Matt. v. 20-48, which 
for his friend Theophilus was unnecessary and per- 
haps not even intelligible. Other portions of the 
Sermon on the Mount he communicates in another 
connection, and it is therefore very possible that the 
Saviour delivered them more than once. On the 
other hand, he has even in his shorter redaction 
some additional sayings of the Saviour, which per- 
haps Matthew communicates in a more correct con- 
nection. (Accordingly Stier himself, in reference to 
Luke vi. 45 compared with Matthew xiii, 52, is 
obliged to acknowledge “that Luke has made a 
mistake.” eden Jesu, i. p. 302.) By no means is 
the opinion well grounded (Bauer, Schwegler) that 
the redaction of the Sermon on the Mount in Luke 
bears a thoroughly Ebionitic character. See below 
in the exegetical remarks. 

‘5. The peculiar character of the Sermon on the 
Mount comes in Luke also into sufficiently clear re- 
lief. Even 1. considered in and of itself, the sub- 
stance as well as the form is incomparably beautiful. 
It is perhaps possible, in respect to some particular 
sayings which are here found, to adduce parallels 
from Rabbinical, nay, from heathen authors, but the 
whole is inimitable, and the spirit which streams 
through ‘all its parts and joins them all together is 
completely unattainable. 2. In its historic connec- 
tion, without being an actual consecratory or inau- 
gural discourse of the Twelve, it is nevertheless in 
the highest degree adapted for the frame of mind 
and need of the moment. It was intended, more 
than had hitherto been the case, to draw the atten- 
tion of a numerous throng'to His person and His 
work, and by the very reason of its great difference 
from the mode of teaching of the Pharisees and 
Scribes, it called forth of itself an impression all the 
deeper. If we consider it 8. finally as well in rela- 
tion to the Old Testament as to the chief substance 
of the Gospel in its strict sense, it soon becomes 
clear to us that the requirements here uttered are at 








the same time the expression of the eternal spirit of 
the Mosaic law, from which even the Saviour could 
not absolve. And lastly, if we give ear to the Beati 
tudes, the distinction in principle between Law and 
Gospel comes at once unmistakably to light. The 
doctrine of faith and grace is here, it is true, not an 
nounced in many words, and so far there is trutk 
in the pregnant expression of Hase: ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount is not the completion but the one sid 
of Christianity.” On the other side, it must however 
be remarked, that silence as to that which the peopla 
from their position could not yet bear, is by no 
means a contradiction of it; that the doctrine of sin 
and its wretchedness is here manifestly presupposed ; 
that even in Luke there is no want of intimation as 
to the Saviour’s person (vss. 22, 40-46), and that 
therefore R. Stier is not without reason in saying 
(Reden Jesu, i. p. 812) : “Oh, ye rationalists, who are 
so willing to hear the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount, hear, hear, I pray you, also its dogmatics!” 
—The Sermon on the Mount is the Magna Charta of 
the kingdom of God, and at the same time places 
before the eyes of all the disciples of the Lord the 
unchangeable principles by which the new life of 
faith must be guided, It is a practical commentary 
on the word of the Baptist, Matt. iii. 8. Whoever 
finds difficulty in the ethical requirements of the 
Sermon on the Mount has an unhealthy, and who- 
ever will hear of no truth of salvation which is not 
contained in the words of the Sermon on the Mount 
has a superficial, a one-sided Christianity. 

6. Since the Sermon on the Mount in Luke is, in 
respect to form, inferior to that of Matthew, it is 
not possible to give so organic a disposition of its 
contents as was the case in the notes on Matthew: 
but if any one is disposed, in order to make the 
general survey, at least to attempt a division, we may 
distinguish 

I. The Salutation of Love (vss. 17-26). 

II. The Requirement of Love (vss. 27-88). 

III. The Importunity of Love (vss. 39-49) 


First Szorion: Salutation of Love. 
(Vss. 17-26.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 17. And He came down with them.—We 
have therefore to conceive the Saviour as surrounded 
by a threefold circle of hearers; the first indicated 
by wer’ airay (the recently chosen Twelve), the sec- 
ond described as an dxAos padnt@y, and this latter 
again closed around by 7Ajgos woAd Tod Aaod, who 
come partly even from beyond the boundaries. 
Comp. Matt. iv. 238-25. 

Vs. 19. For there went virtue out of Him.— 
Comp. Luke v. 17; viii. 46. As therefore the choice 
of apostles is preceded by silence and prayer, so is 
the Sermon on the Mount immediately preceded by 
miracvlous works. Here in fullest significance is 
the sublimest symbolism of the kingdom of heaven 
whose fundamental laws He will forthwith reveal to 
the world. The might of deed must support the 
might of the word. So is the faith of the just-chosen 
ones strengthened and the people prepared for hear- 
ing. 
os: 20. And He lifted up His eyes.—It be- 
ongs to the peculiarities of Luke that he in some 





passages gives us to feel the eloquence of the look 
of Jesus even when this is not indicated by others, 
See here and in ch, xxii. 61. 

Blessed are ye poor.—“ This is indeed an ad- 
mirably sweet friendly beginning of His doctrine and 
preaching. For He does not proceed like Moses or a 
law-teacher with command, threatening, and _terri- 
fying, but in the friendliest possible way, with pure, 
enticing, alluring, and amiable promises” (Luther). 
The question whether the most original and exact 
form of the Beatitudes is to be found in Matthew or 
Luke appears to us to admit an answer in favor of 
the former. This gives us the right even at this 
point to call to our help as a legitimate swbsidium 
interpretationis, the r@ mvevmars of Matthew. That 
the Saviour means no other than the spiritually poor 
is quite as plain as that those at this day were com- 
monly found among the poor in worldly respects, 
comp. James ii. 5. Luke is here as far as in cha. 
xii. or xvi. from the thought of conceding to ex 
ternal poverty, considered in and of itself, even tha 
least advantage. With the confessedly universal and 
Pauline character of his Gospel such an Ebionitic 
tendency is incompatible. Comp. moreover LaxG# 
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on the passage, and upon the inner connection of the 
different Macarisms, Kignien ‘x: the Studien und 
Kritiken, ii., 1848. 

Vs, 21. Ye that hunger now—ye that weep 
now.—According to what is said above, only spir- 
xtual hunger and trouble for sin and the suffering 
arising from the same can be understood. As only 
such come with eager longing to the kingdom of 
God, so could God’s kingdom and truth only come 
to these, In answering the question how satisfaction 
and comfort should fall to their lot, we have not only 
to bear in mind the word of the kingdom of heaven, 
which was perfectly to satisfy their spiritual necessi- 
ties, but especially also the new spiritual life, which 
was to be bestowed upon them in communion with 
the King Himself. 

Vs. 22. Blessed . . . when men shall 
hate you.—Comp. Matt. v. 11, 12. <A noticeable 
climax is found in the description of this hatred in 
Luke, first, as the foundation of all that follows, 
btav pichowor, then the severing of the thus hated 
from general and special intercourse (érav apwpl- 
owow), and moreover, alongside of this negative 
persecution, also the more positive and more mali- 
cious (kat dvedicworr), finally, the formal excom- 
munication from the synagogue (kal éxBddwaw) ; 
comp. John ix. 34; xvi. 2.—And all this is not 
purely personal injuriousness, but is an opposition in 
principle against the principle of faith represented 
by them: “and cast out your name as evil ;” to be 
understood of the name which they bore as Jesus’ 
disciples. What, however, alone can make such a 
suffering the ground of a beatitude is the adjoined : 
“for the Son of Man's sake.” Not every ignominy, 
only the ignominy of Christ gives the ground for joy 
and renown. Comp. Acts v. 41; Heb. xi. 26. 

Vs. 23. Rejoice ye.—Comp. Acts xvi. 25; Ro- 
mans v. 3; viii. 35-39. “Great is your reward in 
heaven. Deus est debitor noster, non ex congruo, 
sed ex promisso.” (Augustine.) At the same time 
an indirect intimation that they for their approved 
faithfulness must not expect too great a reward on 
earth. It is especially noticeable how the Saviour 
at once places His scarcely-called apostles in one 
rank with the prophets of the Old Testament, and in 
the demand that they should be ready for His name’s 
sake to suffer shame, shows the sublimest self-con- 
sciousness. Such intimations must also, above all, 
not be overlooked by those who are paying atten- 
tion to the Christology of the Synoptical gospels. 
As to the rest, it scarcely needs pointing out how 
completely the idea that they were to suffer in such 
society, surrounded by such a vemos wapripwy, was 
adapted to strengthen the courage and the spiritual 
might of the witnesses of the Lord. 

Vs, 24. But woe unto you.—The force and ap- 
plication of these four odai, which are only found in 
Luke, is, after what has been said, self-evident. Had 
the Saviour been able to find among the rich also 
the spiritually poor, He would not the less have pro- 
mounced them blessed. The rich Chuza with his 
wife (ch. viii. 2, 3), or the family of Bethany (ch. 
x. 38-42), had surely never for an instant drawn this 
ovai upon themselves. But if even a Nicodemus ven- 
tured only in the night to come to Jesus, if the rich 
young man went away sad, and if there were innume- 
rable proofs of the truth of the declaration Matt. xix. 
23, 24, no wonder that here there proceeded forth a 
terrific W oe over the rich, who for the greater part were 
self-satisfied and proud characters; sumptuous livers 
who suffered a pious Lazarus to pine away at their 
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gate, unrighteous ones who stinted the wages of the 
poor (Luke xvi. 20; James v. 4). These threaten. 
ings also are, therefore, directed against a moral 
degeneracy, which however at that time was a chief 
sin of the rich and powerful. A poor man who 
merely on account of his neediness should have made 
claim to the kingdom of heaven, must have been pride 
itself, have been no truly hungry soul, but one spirit- 
ually full, who should be left empty. Comp. Luke i. 
53; Rev. iii. 17, and from the Old Testament, Is. lxv 
13, 14; Hosea ii. 9.— Ye have received yout 
consolation. — “ 4s something perishable” (De 
Wette); comp. Matt. vi. 2; Luke xvi. 25.—The ret- 
ribution which here is first described only as a com- 
ing short of the expected consolation is in the two 
following threatenings, reiwwacere, mevOnoeTe kal KAav- 
cere, represented as a direct feeling of hunger, pain, 
and sadness. 

Vs. 26. Woe, when all men shall speak 
well of you.—Is this Woe like the first three ad- 
dressed to unbelievers (Meyer), or to the disciples, 
in opposition to the Beatitudes of vss. 22, 23? (De 
Wette, Kuinoel, and most.) Without doubt the for- 
mer is demanded by symmetry. Those who accept 
the praise of the hostile world are compared by the 
Saviour with the Pevdorpop7ra:; but disciples who 
could so far forget themselves as to take any special 
pains to secure the praise of a// men, would be prop» 
erly no longer disciples. The Saviour first begins 
again in vs. 27 to address Himself directly to the 
circle most nearly surrounding Him. It is, however, 
of course, self-evident that the rule here expressed by 
the Lord can be easily applied to His first disciples and 
to all further witnesses of His name. 

As to the rest, there is not the slightest ground 
respecting the four Woes in Luke “to assign them 
to the later formation of the later tradition” (Mey- 
er), in other words, to deny that the Saviour Himself 
uttered this fourfold judgment. If one is not dis- 
posed to assume that He delivered it immediately 
after the seven Beatitudes of Matthew, there is yet 
nothing against the supposition that the Saviour first 
uttered this Woe on another occasion, and that Luke 
has (very fittingly) taken it up into his abridged re 
daction. Respecting all the Beatitudes, comp. the 
admirable homily of HerprEr in his complete works. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. There are moments in the public life of ths 
Lord in which, if possible, even more than at others, 
He does everything to prepare the coming and found- 
ing of His kingdom in Israel. To such culminating, 
points of the light of His glory belongs also that te 
which we have now drawn near. The calling of the 
twelve apostles is in the fullest sense of the word & 
decisive step towards His goal. A rich fulness of 
miracles shown forth urges at the same time the 
enthusiasm every moment higher. An incomparable 
sermon exalts and intensifies this impression. Even 
before the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount it 
is already shown into how wide a circle the report 
of His words and deeds had gone out, and certainly 
this circle now enlarges itself to a yet more signifi 
cant extent. Within a few hours there is concen 
trated thus a work of love which at another tim: 
might have been divided through several days. Iti 
the hour of the preparation for a great decisior 
That Israel did not know and use such a kaipd» 7 
émickor7s Increases its shame and guilt. 
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2. There exists an inward connection between the 
choice of apostles and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Now when the heralds of the King are appointed, the 
Magna Charta of the kingdom of heaven is pro- 
claimed. All which the recently called hear is, on 
the one hand, adapted to inflame the holy fire on 
their altar, on the other hand, fitted to extinguish the 
firo that is fed by the stubble of earthly expectations. 

3. The Beatitudes present to us, even in the im- 
perfect form given in Luke, a clear mirror of the king- 
dom of heaven. The first and the last of the Beati- 
tudes preserved in the evangelical history (Luke i. 45 ; 
Jobn xx. 29) agree in this, that they promise salvation 
to those who believe even without seeing. Between 
these two Beatitudes stand those of the Sermon on 
the Mount in the midst. They reveal to us the glory 
of the King of the kingdom of heaven as the Christus 
Consolator of suffering and sorrowing mankind 
(an admirable work of art representing this by Ary 
Scheffer); comp. ch. iv. 18,19. They give us to see 
the final purpose of the kingdom of God as in the 
highest degree adapted to satisfy the deepest spirit- 
ual interests of man. They present before us the 
image of the citizen of heaven, as well as the charac- 
ter that is peculiar to him, and the destiny that stands 
before him. The highest blessings of the kingdom 
of heaven, perfect satisfaction, joy, and consolation, 
do they make known to all that desire salvation; yea 
even into the future of this kingdom of God there is 
granted us here as in a prophetic sketch a glance. 
Thus does already the beginning of the Sermon on 
the ‘Mount deserve to be called a short summary of 
the whole preaching of the gospel, as indeed the 
words in Nazareth’s synagogue, Luke iv. 18, 19, al- 
ready were. 

4, The four “ Woes,” which in Luke follow the 
Macarisms, are as little unworthy of the Saviour 
as the fact that in the Old Covenant over against 
mount Gerizim there stood mount Ebal, and that 
in the Gospel of Matthew (ch. xxiii.) the eight 
“woes” uttered by the Saviour stand over against 
the eight Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. 
He might have reiterated here what Moses at the 
end of his last address testified, Deut. xxx. 18, 19. 
In this respect there exists a noticeable agreement 
between the beginning and the conclusion of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which in Luke also ends with 
a proclamation of a blessing and a curse in a para- 
bolic form. This blessing and this woe might even 
be named a typical symbol of that which in sublim- 
est wise shall hereafter repeat itself; comp. Matt. 
xxv. 84-40. It is the audible resonance of the 
saan and of the 74972 of the prophets (comp. Jer. 
xvii. 5-8), with the distinction that here in true evan- 
gelical wise the paxapios precedes the ovat. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The King of the kingdom of heaven for the first 
time in the circle of His fature ambassadors.—Christ 
the Physician of body and soul.—The might of deed 
and word.—The Saviour’s gracious look upon weak 
yet sincere disciples.—The Beatitudes of the New 
Testament: 1. In their sweetness, 2. in their holy 
earnestness.—Blessing and cursing, life and death. — 
The common character of the Macarisms as: 1. Enig- 
matical utterances, 2. utterances of truth, 3. utter- 
auvos of comfort and life——The Mount of Beatitudes 
and the Mount of the Law-giving: 1. How they stand 
over against, one another; 2. how they condition one 
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another.—The first beatitude on earth, the last in 
heaven, Rev. xxii. 14.—What is foolish before the 
world that hath God chosen, 1 Cor. i. 26-31.—Tha 
beatitude and description: 1. Of the character; 2. o4 
the salvation of the heavenly citizen: 1. a. poor, & 
hungry, c. weeping, d. hated by men; 2. a. riches, 6, 
full contentment, ¢. joy, d. reward of a prophet.— 
The identity in the reception of the prophets of th 
Old and the apostles of the New Covenant in the 
unbelieving world: 1. The exactness, 2. the ground, 3. 
the significance of this identity for all succeeding cen- 
turies.—The King of the kingdom of heaven: 1. The 
Friend of the poor, 2. the Bread of the hungry, 3. the 
Joy of the sorrowing, 4. the Judge of the oppressed. 
—Even under the day of grace a Woe.—Self-right- 
eousness and unrighteousness the two hindrances to 
entering into the kingdom of heaven.—The distinction 
between reality and semblance among those called to 
the kingdom of heaven: 1. The unfortunate not sel- 
dom least to be commiserated, 2. those worthy of 
envy not seldom furthest removed from the salvation 
of the Lord.—The kingdom of heaven: 1. The riches 
of the poor, 2. of all poor, 3. of the poor alone.—It is 
blessed, 1. To need consolation, 2. to receive consola= 
tion, 3. to enjoy consolation.—The alternation of joy 
and pain in the life of the disciple of the Lord: 1. 
Joy of the world must become sorrow for sin, 2. 
sorrow for sin must become joy in Christ—1l. No 
disciple of Christ without hatred of the world; 2. 
no hatred of the world without rich compensation ; 
3. no compensation without steadfast faithfulness.— 
The great reward in heaven: 1. To whom it was 
once given and why; for whom it is even now 
prepared and how. — How the self-righteous man 
stands in respect to Christ and how Christ stands in 
respect to the self-righteous.—The hungering of the 
already satisfied; 1. a painful, 2. a self-caused, 3. 
an unending hungering.—Universal praise of the 
world a stigma for the Saviour’s disciples, since it 
brings them into the suspicion, 1. of unfaithfulness, 
2. of characterlessness, 8. of the lust of pleasing. 
—False prophets can ever reckon upon loud applause. 

Srarke :—Jesus has an entirely different office 
from Moses.—Love of riches and love of God can never 
agree together in one heart.—Rich endugh, whoever 
has the kingdom of God.—QuesyeEL :—Tears belong 
to time, but true joy to eternity.—Whoever finds it 
irksome to bear the cross of Christ understands not 
its worth.—OsranpER: Godless rich men have their 
heaven on earth, and after this life hell is made ready 
for them.—For a good Christian name we must cer- 
tainly strive, but not against our consciences speak 
to please every one. Galatians i. 10.—Many a one 
might come to repentance if flattery did not, so to 
speak, bar the door against conversion. Jeremiah 
xxiii. 15-22. 

Sr. Martin (Phomme de désir, 1790) -—Voulez- 
vous que votre esprit soit dans la joye? faites que votre 
dme soit dans la tristesse. [Would you have your 
spirit joyful? Contrive that your soul may be in 
heaviness. |—Kern :—Heaviness and highness, sad- 
ness and gladness of true Christians. 

Entirely original treatment of the Sermon on the 
Mount (according to Matthew) by Dr. C. Harms, in 
twenty-one sermons, Kiel, 1841. Examples: The 
first Beatitude: 1. It opens the door of the king. 
dom of heaven that we may look in, 2. bids us stand 
still to inquire: Are we therein? 3. It is the call ar 
the door of the kingdom of heaven to enter in, and 
4, a word of encouragement to those entered in, that 
they may also remain therein.—The second: 1. the 
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Who, 2. the When, and 8. the How.—The third: | after it, and 3. of the promise which is giver to this 
We discourse 1. of righteousness, 2. of the longing | longing. 


Szconp SECTION: 


The Requirement of Love. 


(Vss. 27-88.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 27. But I say unto you which hear.—An- 
tithesis to the foregoing, vs. 26. Meyer very 
happily: “ Yet although I utter against those these 
Woes, yet I enjoin on you not hatred but love 
towards your enemies. It is therefore no accidental 
antithesis” (Késtlin), As the Saviour in vs. 26 
had shown what treatment Christians have to ea- 
pect of their enemies, He unfolds, vss. 27-38, what 
return they must give to this treatment. Comp. 
Matt. v. 88-48 ; vii. 12. Here is connected in theéec 
form what was given by Matthew antithetically, over 
against the ég6é37 rots apxators. 

’Ayanare, k.7.A.--The doctrine of love to enemies 
is here communicated in the most complete the four- 
fold form, while in Matt. v. 44 the second and the third 
member appear to be spurious (Sce Tischendorf. )— 
Respecting the subject itself comp. Laner, Matthew, 
p. 117. Although it cannot be denied that love to 
enemies is in a certain sense required even by Jewish 
and heathen moralists, it must yet be remembered 
that the thought of requiting acts of enmity with de- 
vout intercession could only arise in the heart of Him 
who has Himself prayed for the evil doers. Such 
sayings of the Saviour, particularly, may well have 
elicited from even a godly man, on reading the 
Sermon on the Mount, the exclamation; ‘ Hither 
this is not true, or we are no Christians,” 

Vs. 29. And unto him that smiteth thee on 
the one cheek.—The sense and application of this 
and similar precepts will occasion no difficulties, if 
we only bear in mind the simple rule: “ The ethical 
commandments of Christ, or His explanations of the 
Old Testament, must themselves in turn be explained 
in the spirit of Christ.” (THoLuck, Bergpredigt, p. 
163.) Let “us in this matter consider well, first, 
that in proportion as civil life is more and more 
guided and sanctified by the spirit of Christ, it 
must continually be and become less and less pos- 
sible that any one should unrighteously smite us, or 
take away our mantle, or force us to accompany him 
amile. Secondly, that the Saviour did not here in- 
tend to project a definite rule of behavior, but to in- 
culcate certain essential principles, as Augustine very 
justly remarks on the passage: ‘‘ /sta precepta magis 
ad preparationem cordis, que intus est, pertinere, 
guamn ad opus, quod in aperto fit, ut teneatur in secre- 
to animi patientia et benevolentia, in manifesto autem 
id fiat, quod us videtur prodesse, quibus bene velle de- 
bemus.” Respecting the views of the ancient Chris- 
tians as to the allowableness or inadmissibleness of 
military service, we find important statements in 
Neanper’s Denkwiirdigkeiten. If we remember, 
finally, the time of closely impending persecutions in 
which this precept was given, and the conflict in 
which a literal following of vss. 29, 80, would bring 
us with the unchangeable and chief principle of vs. 
81, the way is then as it were of itself prepared for 
8 right explanation of this precept. We do not even 
teed to form the supposition that “the sentence: 
‘From him that taketh thy goods ask them not again,’ 
‘a hardly original with Luke, since it unnecessarily 





exaggerates the endurance ” (Ewald), for it requires 
nothing more than what had immediately preceded. 
Better is Bengel’s remark: “ Mimis hie cumulsia 
sunt ingenit humani exceptiones.”’ 

Vs, 31. And as ye would.—Here connected 
still more closely with the duty of love to enemies, 
in Matt. vii. 12 more generally stated. Justly Theo- 
phylact: véuov gupurter ev Tals Kapdiats jay yeypau 
uevov. The Saviour gives a touch-stone into the 
hands of His disciples, by which they might prove 
themselves as to whether their demeanor towards 
neighbors and enemies was in agreement with their 
duties. His utterance contains no principle, but a 
touch-stone of morality, since it only refers to an 
outer form of action. Neither is it new (comp. Jesus 
Sirach xxx. 15, and the passages cited by Tholuck, p. 
488 seg.), and might even be misused by egoism and 
perversely interpreted by scoffers, except as it is un- 
derstood and applied with the whole spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Where it is so used we shall discover in 
it a plain, simple, universally applicable precept of 
the practical wisdom of life, fully fitted for the 
purpose for which the Saviour has given it, Only 
let a special emphasis be laid upon the kaSés. Very 
happily Lange: “‘ Not what people desire of us, but 
according to all that we desire of: them, agreeably 
to that should we do to them.” We subjoin that 
here the standard is not intrusted to the hands of 
every natural man, but to those of the disciples of 
Christ. 

Vs. 82. What thanks.—“ Qualis vobis gratia, us 
qui uberius quidam, mercede dignum, prestiteris.” 
Bengel. It is, of course, to be understood that we 
are not here to think of human, but of Divine recom- 
pense. Comp. Matt. v. 46, 47. 

For sinners also.—Here and vss. 38, 34, each 
time &@uapTwAot, in Matthew reaAdvar kal eOvikot 
(see TiscHENDORF on Matthew v. 47). In Luke, from 
his position of liberality towards the Gentiles, it is not 
the ethnic but the ethic antithesis which comes most 
into prominence; but the meaning remains the same. 
The Saviour will raise His disciples above the posi- 
tion of the ordinary morality of the natural man. 
Comp, the beautiful essay of A. Viner in his Vowveauz 
discours sur quelques sujets religieux, entitled, Dextra- 
ordinaire, pp. 146-184. 

Vs. 34, And if ye lend.—Lending in the hope 
of receiving again is human; but without this hope 
it becomes Christian. And yet, how many found 
their right to the Christian’s name almost on nothing 
else than on services of love so carefully measured 
and egoistic that every heathen or Jew equals them 
therein, perhaps even excels them. 

Vs. 85. Hoping for nothing again.—It is plain 
that the Saviour here only forbids the expectation of 
human recompense, inasmuch as He has already con- 
firmed the hope of heavenly reward, vs. 23, and im- 
mediately animates this again with the words: And 
your reward shall be great. The different ex- 
planation of Meyer: “‘nihil desperantes,” is, wichout 
doubt, philologically admissible; yet it appears to ug 
to be less favored by the connection. 

Ye shall be the children of the Highest.— 
We find no reason to restrict the enjoyment of thig 
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dignity (with Meyer) to the future life. The Pauline 
doctrine of the vio@ecia even in the earthly life of 
believers, appears to us, on the other hand, to have 
its ground in such sayings of Jesus. If the ethical 
relationship with God manifests itself even here, why 
should its reward be incapable of being enjoyed until 
the next life? 

Vs. 36. Be ye therefore merciful.—In Matthew, 
réAcot, here, oiktipuoves; explicative: (for only in 
His moral attributes can God be an ideal to be im- 
itated, and of this His love is the centre). Even 
without the spurious ody the nexus idearum is of it- 
self evident. 

Vs. 37. And judge not.—Comp. Matt. vii. 1. 
Kpivey is not the same as xataxpivew (Olshausen), or 
here there would be a tautology with the immediate 
sequel: uy Karadixd ete, x.7.A.; but what is here 
understood by judging, is the considering of the 
faults of our neighbor with a look only sharpened 
by mistrust, and not tempered by love and self-know- 
ledge. It is the not “judging of a righteous judg- 
ment,” John vii. 24. Undoubtedly, to the spiritual 
man, who judges all things (avaxpive:, 1 Cor. ii. 15), 
the right to judge, in and of itself, cannot be forbid- 
den; yet it is only granted by the Lord when one has 
previously cast a look of searching examination upon 
himself. ‘‘Luke conceives as a consequence what 
Matthew designates as that to be avoided.” (De 
Wette.) Forgive, &c.— A practical commentary 
on this saying see in Matt. xviii. 238-35. 

Vs. 88. Good measure, pressed down 
and shaken together, and heaped up.—The 
distinction of Bengel: im aribus, mollibus, liquidis, 
appears to be more ingenious than true. At least it 
cannot be denied that all the epithets here used can 
be used of a measure for dry substances. The climax 
brings into relief in a vivid manner the riches of the 
Divine retribution. Since now the Saviour does not 
at all say whom He uses for the impartation of such 
a recompense to His disciples, it is not at all neces- 
sary to restrict the matter exclusively to the future 
life, and to understand it of the angels (Meyer). Even 
in this life His disciples might at least now and then 
expect a superabundant recompense of their labor 
of love.—With the same measure.—Very well 
Theophylact: 7 ait, ob wey TocovTy. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The high value of the ethical precepts here given 
will not become fully evident unless we consider how 
the Saviour Himself fulfilled them His life long in 
the most perfect manner; so that they contain not 
only the expression of His will, but also the living 
image of His own heart and life. By the comparison 
with the Saviour’s own conduct, moreover, will the 
arbitrary application of the rules here given be best 
avoided. Comp. for instance John xviii. 21, 22. 

2. In the fulfilling, moreover, of the precepts here 
given, vss. 29, 80, the main requirement of the gospel, 
love to God before all, and to our neighbor as our- 
selves, still remains at once principle and corrective. 
It is self-evident that an unthinking obedience to the 
letter would often bring with it dishonor to God, 
and would strengthen our neighbor in his injustice. 
Or should we have to give a supplicant every- 
thing, for instance even a dagger or poison to the 
madman who ‘ncessantly begs for them? Just as 
well might then the old Carpoeratians derive from 
this passage the doctrine that a woman is obliged to 





follow the voice of temptation to forbidden lusts 
But then the Saviour himself sinned against His owr 
precept, when He permitted the Canaanitish womas 
first to entreat fruitlessly for help, and forbade one 
healed by Him to accompany Him, although entreated 
by him to permit it. The understanding, enlightened 
by the spirit of Christ, and the moral sense, guided 
by a tender conscience, must and can, in particular 
cases, decide whether love itself does not command 
to act directly contrary to the letter of the precept, 
in order to act agreeably to its spirit, : 

8. The peculiar Christian command of love to en- 
emies must, on the one hand, not be exaggerated, nor 
on the other hand, thrown aside. The former is done 
when the fact is overlooked that even heathen phi- 
losophers have given the most striking hints in this 
respect; see Tholuck on the passage. The other 
takes place when it is forgotten that the ground, im- 
pulse, form, measure, and ideal of this love, in the 
Christian sphere, are something entirely different from 
what they are in the extra-Christian sphere. 

4. This whole pericope of the Sermon on the Mount 
is important for the answer of the question, how far 
the Saviour required an entirely pure love (Amour 
pur in the sense of Fénélon), or whether He has en- 
couraged a respect to the reward promised to obedi- 
ence. That He would never command a desire of 
reward, as the essential principle, hardly needs to be 
suggested; and quite as little, that genuine Christian 
effort does not seek its reward without, but within, 
itself. On the other hand, however, we see that He 
adds the incitement of the love of reward as a coun- 
terpoise to so many things that might be able to de- 
press zeal and obedience. The question, Matt. xix. 
2'7, although placed upon a legal position, is not of 
itself anti-Christian. 

5. The exalted excellence of the Christian ethics 
comes convincingly into view when we compare its 
highest requirement, Likeness to God in love, with 
what heathen philosophers have given as the highest 
precept. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Love to enemies: 1. A human virtue, 2. a Chris- 
tian virtue, 3. a Divine virtue.—Love to enemies: 1. 
A severe conflict, 2. its noble trial, 3. its glorious, 
crown.—The vengeance of love: 1. Its fervor, 2. ita 
loveliness.—The invincible might of voluntary de 
fencelessness.— Better suffer wrong than do wrong.—. 
The relation ot Christian love of our neighbor to be- 
fitting self-love —The ordinary in the life of man, the. 
extraordinary in the life of a Christian.—W hoever, 
in a Christian sphere, only does what is common, has 
no extraordinary reward to expect.—The love of sin- 
ners to each other, and of nominal Christians, com- 
pared with one another: 1. Often the former is even 
greater; 2. often both are like; 8. the latter must 
always rise above the former.— The Christian a 
follower of God as a dear child, Epes. v. 1.—What 
God ¢s, Christ’s disciples must become.—Regard to 
reward in the Christian sphere: 1. How far is it per- 
mitted, 2. how far not permitted.—Compared with the 
goodness of God, all are unthankful and evil,—Com- 
passion that which is divinest in God and in man,— 
The judicial function, as exercised by pride and by 
love.—Even the righteous receive reward here below. 
—The disciple of the Saviour before a threefold judg- 
ment, before that: 1. Of his conscience, 2. of his 
neighbor, 8. of the Lord, Comp. 1 Cor. iv 4. -God’s 
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righteousness keeps measure, but God’s love is im- 
measurably rich. ‘It gives for a penny more than 
ten thousand pounds, for a peck more than a hundred 
thousand bushels, for a little drop of comfort to my 
neighbor whole streams of refreshments ; for a little 
tear, shed from love to Jesus, a whole sea of blessed- 
ness; for brief temporal suffering an everlasting 
and far more exceeding weight of glory.” Brast- 
berger, 

Srarxr :—Be ashamed, ye scoffers, that pretend 
that the gospel teaches nothing concerning friendship : 
He who commands to love our enemies, presupposes 
that true friends are much more to be loved.—Hx- 
DINGER :—In all wrong suffered we must leave room 
for the wrath of God, Rom. xii. 19.—A Christian heart 

-is easily entreated, and willingly assumes the neces- 
sities of the saints— Nova Bisu. Tus. :—Better is 
it to lose land and goods, and to let all go, than to 
suffer harm to the soul. Matt. xvi. 26.—To love en- 
emies and do them good, is the Christian’s art and 
test.—OsranDER :—<An honest man seeks his own, but 
a Christian Jesus Christ’s—A bought or bartered 
love is no love of God that has reward.—CraMeErR :— 
Children of God have their Father’s temper, and do 
not let themselves be rebuffed by the unthankfulness 
of man from doing them good.—Nulla re sie colitur 
Deus, ut misericordia, Gregor. Nazianz.—Masvs :—It 
is a desperate blindness, rather to rush upon Divine 
vengeance, than to show kindness and meekness to- 
wards our own brother.—HepincEr :—Be not angry 
if thou gettest back again just the coin which thou 
hast given out.—Why do others trouble thee? Look 
to thyself! Gal. vi. 1.—It ought not to go hard with 
love to give that which Divine truth promises to give 
back. Proy. xix. 17.—The Christian loses by liberal- 
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ity nothing, but gains very much. 2 Cor. viii. 19 
Acts xx. 35.—To be parsimonious and niggardly ig 
not the right way to become rich, but to be benefi- 
cent and free-handed is the way.—The jus talionia 
is with the righteousness of God fully in accord, and 
never fails. Therefore be warned, whosoever thou 
art, Judg. i. 7; 1 Kings xxi. 19-24. Comp. 1 Kings 
xxii, 38, 39. 

Usper :—The Christian eye for human faults: 1. 
Strict against itself, 2. gentle towards its neighbor.— 
AHLFELD on vs. 36 :—1. The source from which com- 
passion springs; 2. the fields on which it brings forth 
its fruit ; 3. the hindrances with which it wrestles.— 
Untr:—How we are wont to demean ourselves: 1. 
Towards our neighbor’s faults; 2. in the case of suf: 
fering wrong from him; 8. in the case of his neees- 
sity being made known to us.—RavuTENBERG :—The 
Divine compassion: 1. The type, 2. the ground, 3. 
the reward of our compassion.—BurkE :—The love 
of compassion: 1. Who gives it? 2. How is it exer- 
cised? 8. Who rewards it ?—Scumatrz:—Without 
self-conquest no true love.—Att:—Who can cor- 
strain his enemies to esteem ?—Srier :—Concerning 
the evil habit of judging others.—Van OostrrzEr :— 
What do ye more than others? The Christian called 
to distinguish himself. This a requirement: 1. Whose 
scope is extensive; 2. the urging of which is legiti- 
mate: 3. the remembering is needful. Oni. The 
Saviour demands that His disciples should be more 
upright, more disinterested, more steadfast in good 
than others. On 2. The Christian must distinguish 
himself above others; he can do it, and, as history 
shows, he does it in fact. On 8. By this re 
membrance, Humility, Faith, Heavenly longing, is 
awakened. 


Turrp Section: The Importunity of Love. 
(Vas. 39-49.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 89. And He spake.—From transitions of 
this sort we see how loose the thread is which con- 
nects the different elements of the Sermon on the 
Mount in Luke. Respecting the understanding of 
the zapaBorh, see Lange, on Matthew 13, and below 
on ch. viii. The here cited parabolic saying ap- 
pears according to the more exact report of Matthew, 
ch. x. 24; xv. 14, to have been spoken on another 
occasion, and not to belong to the original Sermon 
on the Mount, although in and of itself it is quite 
possible that the Saviour frequently used such gnome- 
like dicta. 

Can the blind.—TIf one is inclined to insist upon 
some connection between the four parables here 
following and what precedes, it would be best to 
settle it as follows: ‘‘The disciples might, after these 
words of the Lord, think in their hearts: It is not 
easy to be a Christian! They were called to show 
to the world by their preaching and by their walk 
the way which the Lord showed them: therefore 
this above all was needful, that they themselves 
should allow the light to penetrate themselves, and 
should establish themselves upon the right and only 
ground. ‘To this now does the Lord admonish 
them.” (Besser. ) 

ngpAds.—W hoever himself is blind for the light 
of. truth cannot possibly serve another ag leader, but 





draws him with him into destruction which reaches. 
its fearful culmination in Gehenna. This was plainly 
manifest by the example of the Pharisees, comp. 
Matthew xv. 14, from which the disciples could see 
what leaders they should not be. Although all men 
by nature are spiritually blind, the judgment here 
pronounced is perfectly righteous, since the blindness 
of the leaders of the blind to the light of the Lord iz 
a self-caused one. 

Vs. 40. Ov« @oriw panrhs.—lf the Sermon on 
the Mount in Luke consists in part of a collection 
of different sayings of the Saviour apart from their 
original historical connection, it is then indeed super- 
fluous to inquire after the connection of the preced- 
ing saying with this. Yet vs. 40 may serve to 
illustrate the naturalness and justness of the judg- 
ment pronounced in vs, 39. In this way, namely. 
only if a disciple surpassed his master could he 
hope to be preserved from the ditch into which he 
sees his blind leader fall. Since, however, the dis- 
ciple does not commonly surpass the master, he has 
also the same danger to fear. As a rule every one 
is constituted like his master.—We must not over- 
look the fact that here at the same time an indirect 
intimation is given to the Twelve to fashion them- 
selves in all things after the character of their new 
Master. 

Vs. 41. And why beholdest thou.—Comp, 
Matt. vii, 3. Not merely “a climax upon the 
preceding“ (Gerlach), but a pointing out of the way 
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0 be kept from the character and fate of the blind 
eader of the blind. Self-knowledge and amend- 
ment is required of the disciples of the Lord before 
they judge the failings of others and offer themselves 
to them as leaders. 

Kdppos.—“ That He may warn us the more dili- 
ee He finds a palpable comparison and paints it 

efore our eyes,—gives such a sentence as this, that 
every one who judges his neighbor has a great beam 
in his eye, while he who is judged has only a little 
splinter, so that he is ten times more worthy of 
judgment and condemnation even in this, that he 
condemns others.” (Luther.) As to the rest, moral 
defects, as well as those of knowledge, appear to be 
spoken of here, such as the Saviour relatively likens 
to a little splinter. The doxés can then be nothing 
else than just that foolish imagination of a greater 
excellence compared with our faulty brother: there- 
fore the man with the doxdés is immediately called 
bmoxpird because he demeans himself as if free of 
faults. 

AtaBAévers.—The composite, perhaps chosen 
(“‘tntenta acie spectabis.” Meyer) in order to place in 
a strong light the difficulty and delicacy of the work, 
in which the greatest carefulness is necessary. How 
surely every one has first to look to himself appears 
particularly from the following parable. 

Vs. 48. Ov yap.—First of all this parabolic say- 
ing is connected with what immediately precedes, 
“Tf thou dost not see the beam in thine own eye 
thou wouldst be like the corrupt tree, which cannot 
possibly bring forth good fruit.” So Bengel: gui sua 
trabe laborans alienam festucam petit est similis arbori 
male bonum fructum affectanti. Yet, since the 
Sermon on the Mount is hastening to its end, we may 
at the same time refer this word back to all the pre- 
ceding requirements, the fulfilment of which is spe- 
cially dependent on the condition of the heart. 

A good tree.—Comp. Matt. vii. 15-20, and 
Lange on the passage. The fruits can here be noth- 
ing else than works. That the Saviour is here par- 
ticularly thinking of misleading spirits in the Chris- 
tian Church we do not believe, although we willingly 
concede that His saying may also be applied to these: 
as the sign of such it is not the walk, but the doctrine, 
shat is given. In a striking way did the misleaders 
of the people who shortly after His appearance stirred 
up the unhappy Jews show the truth of this His 
-rtterance. They knew how with brilliant promises 
to allure great throngs to their side, but their beha- 
vior was so entirely in conflict with the essential 
principles of religion and of the state, that by this 
alone they could not but forfeit all confidence. The 
credulous multitude who gave credence to their 
words learned too late what evil fruits these trees of 
abundant promise brought forth. 

Vs. 45. The good man.—Comp. Matt. xii, 35. 
4robably no part of the original Sermon on the 
Mount, but communicated out of its historical con- 
nection by Luke. The Saviour regards no man as 
naturally good in the Pelagian sense of the word, but 
speaks of the sinuer who has become good through 
grace. Both the good and the evil man He sets 
forth as they commonly reveal themselves outwardly, 
without however denying that even the good has his 
weak and the evil man his better side. The heart of 
the one and of the other is the magazine (Sncaupds), 
out of which perpetually proceeds what therein was 
in no small measure hidden.—F’or out of the abun- 
dance, comp. Ps. xxxvi. 2. 

Vs. 46. And why call ye Me.—This same dic- 
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tum is communicated in a complete form, Matt. vii 
21, with reference to the Pharisaic pretended holiness, 
Yet it is also applicable to the disciples of the Lora 
so far as in their disposition remnants of the old 
leaven are still found. It is only possible for the 
greatest misunderstanding, the most perverted ap 
prehension of thé od was 6 Aéy. in Matthew to find 
here a ground for declaring the external confession 
of the Saviour to be wholly indifferent. (Kant.) 
Comp. Matt. x. 32, 33. In the connection in which 
Luke reports this saying of the Saviour, it consti- 
tutes of itself the transition to the concluding parable, 
which he has in common with Matthew. Before any 
one comprehends the requirements of the ouvety in 
an anti-evangelical sense, let him consider what the 
Saviour himself demands as the essence of the 
épyov Tou Seov, John vi. 29. . 

Vs. 47. Mas 6 épxdmevos, x.t.A.—A com- 
mencement of the concluding parable peculiar to Luke, 
in a more lively form than in Matthew. The whole 
conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount shows 
sharply, from word to word, a striking climax. 
Very vivid is the representation of the man who not 
only begins to build but also incessantly digs deeper 
(€BaSuve), and does not rest before he reaches the 
firm rock (ém! thy wérpay). That this is done in 
Palestine even now by solid builders is stated by 
Rozinson, Biblical Researches, vol. iii. The rock 
can here hardly be primarily the person of Christ, 
as in 1 Cor. x. 4, but is primarily the word, wherein 
however He Himself is. Who builds thereupon thé 
house of his hope builds secure; whoever out of 
Him seeks firmness and security proceeds towards 
certain destruction. The work of both builders 
becomes plain by the test. Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 11-18, 

Vs. 48. A flood.—De Wette: “an inunda- 
tion.” Comp. Job xl. 28, LXX.—Symbol of all possi- 
ble tests which the edifice of faith and hope can 
have to undergo in hours of doubt, of temptation, 
and of danger of death. Then is true for the disci- 
ple of the Lord the word—Proverbs xii. 7. The 
antithesis is so much the more striking as He does 
not here oppose the morally good to the morally bad, 
but simply the careful to the heedless. 

For it was well built.—‘“‘ For it was founded 
upon a rock.”—The steadfastness of the building 
does not lie in what is built, but in the foundation on 
which it is built—Comp. Ezekiel xiii. 11. 

Vs. 49. Without a foundation.—ém) rhy %upov, 
Matthew. All that is not wérpa remains &upuos, even 
if it were outwardly like a rock.—The breach, in 
Matthew the fall, the one is consequence of the 
other. In both redactions the Sermon on the Mount 
ends as it were in a storm of wind, earthquake, and 
fire, 1 Kings xix. 11, 12. The supposition that a 
rising tempest or rain hastened the end of the dis- 
course and placed on the lips of the Saviour this 
last word is ingeniose magis quam vere. Now and 
then without doubt the Saviour has found occasion 
from the nature surrounding Him to the choice of 
His figurative language, e. g., John iii, 8; xv. i, 
But did He also in Matt. xv. 14, or in John xvi. 21? 
—Credat Judeus Apella. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The four parables with which the Sermon on the 
Mount in Luke concludes contain the most admirable 
proofs of the Saviour’s wisdom as a Teacher, They 
were all taken from daily life, and also from histors 
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cally given circumstances. One had not far to go to 
geek blind leaders of the blind, or to see beautifully 
a pearing trees with evil fruit. So far as such mani- 
festations continually repeat themselves in the church 
of the Lord, an eternal significance may be ascribed to 
them. The example of the Saviour moreover shows 
plainly how far those are from the ideal of Christian 
eloquence who condemn a great richness of noble 
imagery. Here there is no abstract development of 
ideas, but all alike pictorial and intuitive. The pre- 
sentation of the subjects becomes plain in that these 
are made visible in persons acting very variously. 
Alternately we hear the voice of the deepest love, and 
that of the earnestness which menaces with judg- 
ment. The discourse unfolds itself regularly ; is as 
rich in surprises as in gradual climax, and ends with 
an utterance which must leave the deepest impression 
in the conscience. ‘“ Von opus est, omnes homilias 
desinere in usum paracleticum,” remarks Bengel, 
with great truth, on Matt. vii. 29. After the reading 
of the Sermon on the Mount we repeat the declara- 
tion, John vii. 46. 

2. Without the word perdvo being mentioned, 
the last part of the Sermon on the Mount also contains 
a most obvious intimation of the indispensable neces- 
sity of the new birth. The blind who leads the 
blind into destruction; the hypocrite who overlooks 
his own faults compared with those of his brother; 
the corrupt tree which in its present condition can- 
not possibly bring forth good fruit; the fool who 
builds his house upon the sand—all give us to re- 
cognize in various forms the image of the natural 
man in his delusion and pride, in his ruinous fall 
and destruction, In vain is it to will to do good 
so long as one has not become good, and good can 
no one make himself without Christ. Comp. Jere- 
miah xiii. 23. Thus does the Lord repeat here in a 
practical popular form essentially the same thoughts 
which He in John iii. has expressed before Nicode- 
snus. On the other hand He states the one infalli- 
ble sign of the genuineness of the great change 
which takes place in the heart of His true disciples : 
the joyful doing of His will. 

3. When we observe how the Saviour in this part 
of the Sermon on the Mount also insists especially 
upon an active Christianity, it is almost incompre- 
hensible how, in the course of the centuries, and 
even to-day, so much Antinomism could show itself 
in the Church. For, according to His intimations 
aiso, His disciple can and will be blessed alone év 
TH mojoe: avtov. Comp. Jamesi. 25. Never can the 
vindicator of a lax and shallow morality appeal to 
His words so long as He has not rent the Sermon 
on the Mount out of the Gospel. Yet, alas, to 
many an antinomistic theory is the profound saying 
of Gregory of Nazianzen applicable: apaéis éiBaots 
Sewpias. 

4. If we apply the saying: ‘‘Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” to the 
Saviour Himself, how deep a look do we then obtain 
through the clear current of His preaching on the 
Mount into the golden recesses of his Divinely human 
heart! The less He says unequivocally in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, who He is, the more clearly 
tees it show itself. 

5. Not unjustly has the conclusion been drawn 
from this part of the Sermon on the Mount, how much 
easier it is to take note of others than of ourselves ; 
how much more convenient to show a brother the way 
than to walk therein ourselves ; how great the danger 
of ourselves being found reprobates while we work for 
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the salvation of others. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2%. Perhaps 
it was Similar Considerations which ii the end of the 
last century gave occasion to the singular question, 
“Whether it is a miracle when a clergyman ia 
saved ?” (Bretschneider, + 1792.) 

6. The concluding parable of the Sermon on the 
Mount unites in itself allegory and prophecy in the 
most beautiful manner. In three verses there is kere 
compressed the primeval, and yet ever fresh, history 
of all that which has been built, is building, and until 
the end of all days shall be built; on the one hand 
without, on the other hand in and upon, the word and 
the Spirit of the Lord, The ueyéAn mréois of the house 
built upon the sand, was, among other instances, 
heard at the fall of unbelieving Judaism, as well as at 
that of all unbelieving philosophical systems which 
have overlived themselves, and at that of every state, 
of every church which is not built upon the only 
true foundation; and all this will repeat itself in con- 
tinually greater measure, the nearer the last crisis of 
the future approaches, until the word is wholly ful- 
filled: 1 John ii. 17. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


He who allures to love, threatens also with the 
terrors of judgment.—The blind and his leader: 1. 
The way of both; 2. the fate of both, a. mournful, 
b. inevitable.—The disciple must be as his master, 
1 John ii. 6.— Whoever will be to others not a mis- 
chief, but a blessing, must begin to know himself 
aright.—Unloving judgment a fruit of blindness in 
the judge.—Humility before God leads to love to- 
wards man.—A serviceable hand not seldom coupled 
with a loveless heart.—A brother’s name and a 
brother’s service without true brother’s love, an abom- 
ination before God.—Only the absolutely Holy One 
is able and entitled to judge completely.—A hypocrit- 
ical judge of his brother a corrupt tree in the garden of 
God.—The connection between tree and fruit: 1.In 
the realm of nature; 2. in the realm of grace.—Chris- 
tian diagnosis.— W hat is to be expected of men whose 
hearts are like thorns and brambles.—The heart a 
treasure-chamber for very different treasures.—A full 
heart and a closed mouth agree ill together.—The 
Christian cannot be silent concerning Jesus. Acts iv. 
20.—First to become, than to be, last to do.—The 
spiritual vintage: 1. Here on eartii; 2. in the future. 
—A fourfold relation to the Lord ; there are men who 
1, Neither say Lord! Lord! nor do His will; 2. say, 
indeed, Lord! Lord! but without doing His will; 3. 
do His will, indeed, but without saying Lord! Lord! 
(upright but anxious souls); 4. as well do His will, 
as also say Lord! Lord! The last, the concurrence 
of deed with word, is in every respect the best.—Nom- 
inal Christianity: 1. In its guise of great promise: 
2. in its wretched reality—The different builders; 
1. One plan of building, but two manner of founda. 
tions; 2. one crucial test, but two manner of results, 
—How the genuineness of faith is tested: 1. In the 
tempest of doubt; 2. in the tempest of affliction; 3. 
in the tempest of death.—The magnificent Plan; the 
swelling Flood; the deep Fall; the heavy Ruin. 

Srarke :—In the choice of a leader, whether tem 
poral or spiritual, all foresight and prudence is to be 
used; the danger is great, the mischief often irrepa. 
rable, of hasty choice——From the ignorance of pas- 
tors rises adulteration of the true service of God, 
superstitious sermons, abuses, and numerous dis: 
orders. 2 Tim, iii, 18.—The least splinter can destroy 
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the whole eye; slight seeming sins also are ruinous 
and damnable. Canticles ii. 15; 2 Sam. vi. 6, 7.— 
QurEsNnEt :—Whoever diligently proves himself, will 
not easily chastise others. Sir. xxiii, 2.—True self- 


the way to edify our neighbor.—The wisdom from 
above makes humble and compassionate, but earthly 
wisdom presumptuous and unmerciful men.—Self- 
vomplacence corrupts all good.—OsianpER :—He is no 
pious man, out of whose mouth poisonous calumnies 
are heard. Ps, xv, 2, 8.—QuxEsNEL :—The fruits of a 
carnal or of a spiritual heart, are the works of the 
flesh or of the Spirit. Gal. v. 16 seg.— Bibl. Wirt. : 
~-The evil heart of man becomes then good when 
Christ the fruitful olive tree is, by faith, planted in 
the same. Acts xv. 9.—He is only a mocker that 
calls God his Lord, yet obeys not His commandments. 
Malachi i. 6.—To know and do the Lord’s will, mani- 
fests a faithful servant. Luke xii. 47, 48.— Os1an- 
DER :—Believers are in all storms of temptation pre- 
served to eternal life. Isaiah xxxii. 2; xxxiii. 16.— 
Ye teachers, ye hearers, ye parents, ye children, think 
on a right laying of foundations in religion, that in 
the hour of temptation and distress ye may not find 
yourselves deceived, 

Hxevsyer:—The disposition to give a verdict 
against others, the fruit of a false eagerness to quiet 
one’s self.—The Christian must be severe against 
himself, mild-judging towards others—The culture 
of grace first fashions a man into something noble.— 
The inward disposition in man, what the sap is in a 
tree.—W hat a destruction shall come upon apostate 
teachers !—Couarp (on vs. 46):—The confessing of 
Jesus Christ in Christendom. It comes to pass that 


ing (they deny the Lord); 2. with many this eonfes. 
sion is the thoughtless language of custum (they are 
Christian in name); 38. with some only an assumed 


|pretence of godliness (hypocrites); 4. with others a 
knowledge the beginning of our own amendment, and | 


matter of the heart and expression of living faith 
(true Christians).—Jaspis :—Hypocrisy in religion: 
1. How easily it creeps over us; 2. how quickly it 
grows; 3. how slowly it cures; 4. how deep it casts 
us down.—Hoprner :—Four things of principal con 
cern in Christianity: 1. Faith makes the Christian ; 
2. the life shows the Christian ; 3. suffering proves the 
Christian; 4. dying crowns the. Christian —Krum- 
MACHER:—Who shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven? (on vs. 46. Comp. Matt. vii. 21-28.) From 
this saying appears the threefold necessity: 1. Of say- 
ing “‘ Lord! Lord!” 2. of the new birth through the 
Holy Spirit; 38. of incorporation into the despised 
ecclesiola im ecclesia,—Ciraus Harms (on the Peri- 
cope Matt. vii. 15-22): — Deeper Christian truths in 
the text read. They respect: 1. The teachers, espe- 
cially the false; 2. the conditions of our salvation, 
the rule and the exception; 3. the future decision, 
when and by whom, and according to what it is 
made. 

“et not him who is established and built upon 
the rock, imagine that he can now be no more over- 
taken by all manner of affliction or danger. Rather 
is he like a house that is situated on the shore of tha 
sea, upon which the waves beat heavier than is known 
to houses inland, This house must be the target 
and mark of all the beating storms of the world. 
But because it is founded on the rock, it may indeed 
be shaken to the centre, and its rafters creak, yet 
fall shall it never, for its foundation stands fast and 


1. With many the confessing of Christ is wholly want- 
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unmovable,” CHEMNITZ. 


3, The First Return to Capernaum. The First-fruits of the Believing Gentiles (Ca. VII. 1-10). 
(Parallel: Matt. viii. 5-13.) 


Now when he had ended all his sayings in the audience of the people, he entered 
into Capernaum. And a certain centurion’s servant, who was dear unto him, was sick, 
and ready to die. And when he heard of Jesus, he sent unto him the [om., the] elders 
of the Jews, beseeching him that he would come and heal his servant. And when they 
came to Jesus, they besought him instantly [urgently], saying, That he was worthy for 
whom he should do this [to have this done for him]: For [sacd they] he loveth our 
nation, and he hath built us a synagogue [and our synagogue he himself built]. Then 
Jesus went with them. And when he was now not far from the house, the centurion 
sent friends to him, saying unto him, Lord, trouble not thyself; for I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest enter under my roof: Wherefore neither thought I myself worthy 
to come unto thee: but say in a word, and my servant shall be healed [let my servant 
be healed, V. 0.1]. For I also am a man set under authority, having under me soldiers, 
and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to 
my servant, Do this, and he doeth 7. When Jesus heard these things, he marvelled at 
him, and turned him about, and said unto the people that followed him, I say unto you, 
T have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel [not even in Israel have I found sa 
great a faith]. And they that were sent, returning to the house, found the servant 
whole [well] that had been sick. 


1 Vs. 7.—Tischendorf, after B., Is xai iadyjrw, instead of the Rec. cai taOjcerar. The former appears more agreeabla 
ie me ape ‘suppliant. yAnd the latter more expressive of his strong faith. This ss supported by the othe 
. C. 8.) ‘ 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 1. He entered into Capernaum.—Comp. 
Matt. viii. 1-18, and Lanes on the passage. The 
healing of the Leper, which Matthew places immedi- 
ately before the recovery of the sick servant, had, 
according to the more exact account (Luke v. 12-16), 
preceded the Sermon on the Mount, 

Vs. 2. Servant.—That we are here not to under- 
stand the son, but the servant (rats here=dv0d05, 753 , 
Acts iii. 26), appears not only from the statement of 
Luke, that this sick person was very dear to the cen- 
turion, which in the other case would have been su- 
perfluous, but also from that of Matthew that he was 
sick in the house of the centurion, which certainly 
would have needed no mention if it had been his son. 
The cause why he so highly valued particularly this 
servant, apparently his only one, see vs. 8 6.—[To 
refer the centurion’s concern to the mere fear of 
losing a valuable servant, appears an exceedingly 
frigid interpretation of the phrase “was dear unto 
him.”—C. C. 8.] 

Vs. 3. IpecBurépovs.—Not necessarily apyicuvd- 
ywryot (Acts xiii, 15), but elders of the people in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It need not surprise us 
to see such mpeaBurepor Tod Aaod come to the Saviour 
with an entreaty for help; for why should ail ad- 
herents of the sacerdotal party at that period have 
been alike hostile to the Saviour? Even if they did 
not themselves share his expectation and his faith, 
yet they must have been afraid of turning their friend 
and protector, by the refusal of his request, into an 
enemy, since he, moreover,—as Jewish selfishness 
would easily calculate—if his servant should recover, 
would not feel himself indebted alone to Jesus, but 
also under personal obligation to them. They, there- 
fore, bring his request to Jesus, adding commen- 
dation and urgent entreaty thereto, assuring Him: 
“He is worthy that thou shouldest do this for him.” 
And the Saviour, who had refused the weakly be- 
lieving BaowAinds at Capernaum (John iy. 46-54) to 
make him a visit, refuses this not to the afflicted cen- 
turion, and counts him worthy of this honor, not be- 
cause he had built the synagogue, but because he 
had shown the heroic courage of faith. 

Vs. 5. And-our synagogue he himself built. 
—tThere are several examples on record of individuals 
who had founded Jewish synagogues, see Lightfoot 
ad loc, Even the founding of one by a heathen sug- 
gests no difficulty, since the sanctity of the place did 
not depend upon the founder, but on the religious 
consecration. So did Herod also renew the temple. 
Moreover this centurion was, in all probability, a 
proselyte of the gate, like Cornelius (Acts x.) and so 
many others besides. 

Vs. 6. Sent friends.—This second sending is 
related by Luke alone, whose account supplements 
that of Matthew, without being in conflict with it, 
Now, when once the centurion believes that Jesus is 
on his way to his dwelling, he holds himself bound 
not only to await the Lord, but also to go to meet 
Him (mpés ce éASeiv, vs. 7), and it is just this that 
makes him diffident. Yet now he sends in his place 
—a very delicate and thoroughly natural touch—no 
intercessors, for these he needed no longer, but inti- 
mate friends of his family, who can in some meas- 
ure take his place in greeting the highly honored 
Guest. It is much more probable that the Saviour 
addressed to the friends of the centurion the praise 
bestowed upon his great faith, which Matthew and 
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Luke give account of, than that He should have 
uttered it to his face. Even though he did address 
himself by others to Jesus, Masthew could very well 
declare of the centurion, that he came to Jesus and 
entreated Him, according to the well-known rule: 
Quod quis per alium facit, ipse fecisse putatur, in the 
same manner in which it is said of Noah and of 
Solomon: “ He. built the Ark, or the Temple.” 

Vs. 7. Say in a word.—Even his affliction about 
his sick servant redounds to the honor of the heathen 
centurion, since commonly slaves were hardly treated 
by the Romans as persons, but rather as things. 
Still more to his honor is his humility, and most of all 
his vigorous faith, even though this was not free from 
heathen superstition. Without doubt he has already 
heard about Jesus, and represented the matter thug 
to himself, that the good Genii of health appeared, 
the evil fled before Jesus like troops at the will of 
the general. How mighty to him must the help ot 
such a ruler of spirits have appeared! He asks 
nothing more than the word of command, before 
which the paralysis shall give way. From the power 
of his own words he concludes as to the might of 
the words of Jesus. As to the rest, that this cen- 
turion was no other than Chuza, Herod’s steward 
(Luke viii. 3), is a supposition (Sepp) that is entirely 
without proof. 

Vs. 10. The servant well that had been sick. 
—tThere is just as little reason (Lachm., Tischend.} 
to expunge the phrase roy aoSevodyra, as (Paulus, 
a. 0.) to understand dyiaivovra only in the sense of 
recovering. Much better Bengel: ‘‘ Von modo sanum, 
sed sanitate utentem.”—According to Matthew as 
well as Luke, therefore, the healing took place at a 
distance, as in John iv. 46-54, This is, however, 
no good reason for considering these two accounts 
as different relations of the same miracle. “ The 
distinct character of the Synoptical narrative, the 
humble power of faith of the stranger in Israel and 
its deep impression upon Christ, this anti-Judaistic 
feature, pregnant of the future, if it was once extant 
in the tradition of the church, could not possibly 
have been so obliterated by the fourth Evangelist, 
considering his own character, and have been per- 
verted almost into the opposite” (Hase).—How 
rmouch attraction, moreover, this miracle must have 
had for Luke, not only as physician, but also as 
Paulinist, needs no suggestion. The prophetic dec- 
laration of the bringing in of the Gentiles, which the 
Saviour, according to Matt. viii. 11, 12, uttered on 
this occasion, Luke gives in another connection, 
ch, xiii, 28, 29. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. For the first time we find here in the Gospel 
of Luke witnesses of a miracle at a distance. An 
example of something of the kind we find in the life 
of Elisha (2 Kings v.), without, however, discovering 
a warrant in this agreement for finding here a myth- 
ical or legendary narrative in the gospels (Strauss), 
or for supposing the basis of both narratives to be a 
parable (Weisse). The point of attachment for tha 
miraculous activity of the Saviour was undoubtedly 
given in the faith of the centurion and in the sympa 
thy of his friends: “ An invisible highway, we may 
say, for the victorious and saving eagles of the great 
Imperator.” Lanex, Life of Christ, ii. p. 648. But 
the last ground of all must, however, be sought in 
the entirely unique personality of the Saviour. If 
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He was really the one whom He affirmed Himself to 
be, distance in space could not then hinder His holy 
will, united with that of th) Father, from working 
where He held it needful. What was possible to 
the prophet with the heathen Naaman certainly 
could not be impossible to the Son with the heathen 
centurion. By this very fact He exhibits to us the 
image of the working of the Father (John v. 17; 
xiv. 9), which is impeded as little by time as by space. 
At the same time, we behold here as in a mirror, 
how He in heaven, exalted above all limits of the 
material world, can work directly even to the ex- 
treme limits of the earth. Much that is beautiful 
and striking respecting this and other miracles of 
the Saviour is found in the Notes on the Miracles of 
our Lord, by Archbishop Trench. 

2. Only twice do we read in the Gospel that the 
Saviour marvelled ; He who at other times exercised 
the nil mirari in Divine perfection; once at the 
unbelief of His fellow citizens at Nazareth (Mark vi. 
6), once at the faith of this heathen. And at this His 
wondering, we need not wonder; it is a proof the 
more for His true humanity. The whole history of 
the world may be called a continuous history of 
faith and unbelief, and by these two is the infallible 
judgment of the Lord respecting men and sinners 
determined. The praise which He bestows on this 
heathen is the more remarkable, because it evidently 
shows that the Saviour can praise and crown a great 
faith even where it is yet mingled with erroneous 
conceptions of the understanding. 

8. A strong apologetical value lies in the impres- 
sion which the report of the miraculous power of the 
Saviour had made upon a heathen, and in the expec- 
tation that a word at a distance would be sufficient 
to fulfil his wish. Respecting the Christ of the 
negative criticism, we understand just as little how 
He could give occasion to such a report as how 
He could excite so bold a hope in the heart of a 
heathen. 

4, This whole history is a striking proof of the 
indispensable necessity of faith as a conditio sine qua 
non, as well of desiring anything of the Low as 
also of receiving much from Him, At the sume 
time the character of true humility, in opposition to 
the counterfeit, is here made evident. False humili- 
ty suffers itself to be kept back from coming to 
Jesus by the sense of personal unworthiness; true 
humility confesses: “I count myself not worthy,” 
but—comes. Very beautifully Augustine says: 
“ Dicendo se indignum. preestitit dignum, non in 
cujus parietes, sed in cujus cor Christus intraret.” 

5. While the Saviour concedes to the heathen 
centurion such a benefit, He is not unfaithful to His 
own principle. (Matt. xv. 24.) More than by his 
building of the synagogue and the intercession of 
the elders for him was this centurion by his faith 
received into the Israel according to the Spirit, 
and made partaker of the mepirouh tis Kapdtas (Ro- 
mans ii. 29), which is the real requirement in the 
kingdom of God, 

6. The manifestation of faith in a heathen in con- 
trast with the unbelief of the Jews has a strong sym- 
bolic side; comp. Matt. viii. 11, 12; John i. 11-13. 
—For a doctrine of prayer also the intercession of 
the elders and friends has a great significance, as a 
striking argument for the necessity and blessing of 
this service of love. Comp. James v.16. ‘“‘ These 
elders, although they were not without faith, had 
nevertheless less faith than he who sent them (vs. 
9). Yet do they entreat not in vain for him, Thus 
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can often less favored ones profit others that ara 
farther advanced more than they do themselves, 
Even so also the friends” (vs. 6). (Gerlach.) 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The first heathen who experiences the miraculou 
power of the Saviour.—Great faith: 1. Courageous 
in entreaty; 2. humble in approach; 3. joyful in 
receiving the benefit of the Lord.—The entreaty of 
the Jews for a heathen considered from its sinsu-. 
lar, touching, and successful side.—No greater love 
for Israel than the care for its highest interests.— 
Jesus ready to go wherever need and faith call Him. 
Urgent intercession the best service of friendship.— 
Prayer and faith most intimately connected together: 
1. How true humility leads to faith; 2. how true 
faith never forgets humility.—Christ the true Ruler 
over sin and sickness,—Heathen precede the Jews 
into the kingdom of heaven.—There is more faith on 
earth than we know of.—Great faith, by Jesus 1 
Remarked; 2. praised; 3. crowned; 4. held up for 
imitation.—The centurion of Capernaum before a 
threefold forum; 1. The judginent of man, vs. 4 (a): 
“He is worthy,” &c.; 2. the judgment of conscience, 
vs. 6: “IT am not wortby,” &c.; 3. the judgment of 
the Saviour, vs. 9: ‘Such faith,” &¢.—The great 
faith of the master of the house a blessing for all hig 
household.—How distress drives to Jesus and how 
Jesus comes to the distressed.—Great faith a singu- 
larity: 1. This is not otherwise, 2. this cannot be 
otherwise, 3. this will not be otherwise.-—The good 
which we remark in others, we ought to praise with 
cordiality.—Time and space no barriers to the help- 
ful love of the Lord.—In order to be highly praised 
by the Lord, one must be humbled most deeply be- 
fore Him.—A School of Love: 1. Of a heathen 
towards Jews; 2. of Jews towards a heathen; 3. of 
the Saviour towards both together; a, in the deed, 
6, in the word of His love. 

SrarkE :—God is no respecter of persons. Acts 
x. 34, 35.—Wova Bibl. Tub. :—Christian governors 
ought duly to acknowledge the faithfulness and obe- 
dience of their subjects, take their necessities upon 
them, not leave them in their spiritual and bodily 
distress.—For their benefits men willingly entreat 
God and men.-—Outward works are by men, on ac- 
count of their own profit, most praised, but Jesus 
looks at the heart, and praises faith—HrpincEr :-— 
Become nothing, that thou mayst be something in 
Christ, 1 Corinthians xv. 9, 10; 1 Peter v. 5— 
“Who has, to him shall be given, that he may have 
abundance.” The true grace of God is ever in 
growth and increase.—To the hero in war a heroic 
faith is well beseeming.—God has, even in the mili- 
tary profession, without doubt, His own.—Our best 
way to become worthy of the grace of Christ, is to 
count ourselves unworthy of it.—Masus :—The bet- 
ter a man knows God and himself, the humbler will 
he be.—Canstgin:—Weak faith God does not de- 
spise, but a stronger faith nevertheless is more ac- 
ceptable to Him. 

Lisco :—Strong faith, 1. As to its nature; 2. as ty 
its reward.—Coming to Jesus: 1. From what it 
springs: @. from believing confidence, 6. from love 
to the brethren; 2. how manifested: a. with hearty 
humility, 6. with unreserved confidence; 3. how rich 
in blessings it is: a. it procures us the applause of 
Jesus, b. it is salutary for others.—Patmer :—What 
ig the faith which is well pleasing to the Lord, but 
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which He does not find in Israel? 1. It is faith 
which springs from humility ; 2. which is joined with 
love; 3. which aims after what is highest, and strives 
to appropriate it.—An entirely original application 
of vs. 8 in Cassianus Collat. vii. 5: One must even 
.so bring his thoughts under military command, 
summon the good, to the evil at once give their dis- 
~harge.—Fucus :—Concerning Christian faith: 1. 
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Its source;: 2. its expression; 8. its biessing.— 
Ranke :—Blessed he who seeks help of Christ, 1, 
For His love there is no-man too mean; 2. for His 
power there is no wretchedness too great; 3. the 
condition of His help is for no one too hard.—Txuym: 
—The sick servant at Capernaum: 1. The lord of the 
servant, 2. the sick man, 3. the Physician.—BEN@EL 
—Faith; 1. Kind and test; 2. profit and praise. 


4. A second Excursion from Capernaum. The Son of Man manifested as Compassionate Eagh-Priest al 
Nain’s Gate and Simon’s Table; but at the same time as the Holy Messiah as opposed to the Offence 


taken by John, the People, and the Pharisees. 


Cu. VII. 11-50. 


a. THE YOUNG MAN AT NAIN (Vss. 11-17). 
(Gospel on the 16th Sunday after Trinity.) 


11 
12 


And it came to pass the day after, that he went into a city called Nain; and many 
[a good many] of his disciples went with him, and much people. 


Now when he came 


nigh to the gate of the city, behold, there was a dead man carried out, the only son of 


13 
14 


15 
16 


said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 
and began to speak. 


his mother, and she was a widow: and much peopie of the city was with her, 
when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, snd said unto her, Weep not. And 
he came and touched the bier [the coffin]: and they that bare him stood still. 


And he delivered him to his mother. 


And 


And he 
And he thet was dead [the dead man] sat up, 
And there came a fear [ar 


astonishment] on all: and they glorified God, saying, That a great prophet is risen uy 


17 


among us; and, That God hath visited his people. 


And this rumour of him went fortk 


throughout all Judea, and throughout all the region round about. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Vs. 11. The day after.—By this noting of the 
time, Luke gives us full liberty to make the raising 
of the young man at Nain to follow immediately 
after the healing of the servant of the centurion 
at Capernaum. It took place 79 é€ijs sc. nuépa. 
If with some we were obliged to. read +@, then 
surely xadetis (xpévm) would have followed. See 
Dr Werte ad loc, 

Nain.—Naiv, perhaps \"42, now only a little 
hamlet, Nery, only inhabited by a few families, then 
a small town in the tribe of Issachar, hard by the 
source of the brook Kishon, not far from Endor, two 
and a half leagues from Nazareth. The name signi- 
fies “ The lovely,” perhaps on account of the pleas- 
ant situation in the plain of Esdraelon. Except in 
this passage it does not occur in the sacred history. 
The fathers Eusebius and Jerome knew it as a vil- 
lage two Roman miles southward from Tabor. See 
Winer in voce. 

Of His disciples—We may understand here 
taSnrat in a more extended sense of the word, with- 
out thereby excluding the twelve apostles, who had 
been the day before called and consecrated, and to 
whose further training and strengthening in faith 
such a miracle as that now to be accomplished at the 
very beginning of their apostolic life was as desirable 
as beneficent. The multitude doubtless consisted 
partly at least of hearers of the Sermon on the 
Maunt, who now were to see anew how the Saviour 





fulfilled His own precept, “Be merciful as your 
Father is merciful.” 

Vs. 12. Carried out.—Comp. Acts v. 6. Graves 
were commonly outside the towns. TeSvnxdés was 
apparently omitted by A. 54. because it was of 
course understood, for which reason there is no 
ground to put itin brackets, (Lachmann.) Respect- 
ing the variations of the reading arn xnpa. (se. jv), 
which moreover only slightly change the sense, see 
Mryer ad loc. 

Vs. 18. The lLord.—An appellation pecu- 
liarly frequent in Luke; comp. ch. x. 1; xi. 39; 
xii, 42; xiii, 15; xxii. 61, especially adapted to indi- 
cate the majesty revealing itself in His discourse 
and action. Bengel has a fine remark: ‘“ Sublimis 
hee appellatio jam Luca et Johanne scribente usita- 
tior et notivr erat, quam Mattheo scribente. Mar- 
cus medium tenet. Initio doceri et confirmari debuit 
hoe fidet caput, deinde presupponi potuit.” 

Weep not.—As with Jairus, his fear, so with 
this widow her grief is first allayed, before the Lord 
displayed His miraculous might, éorAayxvicSn. 
Comp. Matt. ix. 86. It is the manifestation of the 
compassionate High-priest, which is so conspicuously 
dwelt on by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
also, kindred as he is in spirit with Paul and Luke 
(Heb. ii. 16, 18; iv. 14). 

Vs. 14. The coffin (copés). It was open 
above. Since the bearers and the funeral train had 
of themselves stopped at the approach and the ad- 
dress of Jesus, who certainly was not wholly unknown 
to them, it is not necessary with Meyer to remark iv 





their instantly standing still a trace of the extraordi- 
nary. ‘“ Miracula preter necessitatem non sunt 
_ multiplicanda.” If the bearers also felt compassion 
fcr the mother, it is more probable that they them- 
selves expected help. 

Young man.—The mighty word of the Prince 
of Life; comp. Luke viii. 56; John xi. 44. The 
instant rising and speaking of the dead, shows that 
not only life but also strength and health have 
returned, and the Lord, by giving him back to his 
mother, completes the miracle of His power by the 
highest act of His love. It is remarkable how the 
Saviour immediately after their restoration, manifests 
a visible care as to the dead raised by Him. To the 
daughter of Jairus He causes food at once to be 
given; Lazarus He causes to be relieved of his 
Zrave-clothes. 

Vs. 16. An astonishment.—Not with all, it 
is true, equally deep, and perhaps not wholly free 
from superstition, but yet so far of genuine stamp 
as it led to a thankful glorifying of God and the 
Lord Jesus. That they extol Him as a prophet 
will not surprise us if we consider that the prophets 
not only foretold future things, but also performed 
miracles, and among them the raising of the dead. 

Hath visited.—Comp. Luke i. 68. In respect 
to the zsthetical explanation of the miracle, there 
is a beautiful homily of Herder’s, which deserves to 
be compared. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The raising of the dead belongs in the fullest 
sense of the word to that class of onueia, which 
serve as symbols of the life-giving activity of our 
Lord, John xi. 25, 26. They do not become fully 
conceivable unless we hold fast to the union of the 
Divine and human in the person of Jesus, and to the 
certainty of His own resurrection. To consider the 
three dead persons whose resurrection is related to us 
as only apparently dead, is rationalistic caprice. But 
even though we acknowledge on good grounds the 
reality of their physical dying, it is by no means 
implied in this, that all receptivity for the influence 
of the miraculous word of the Saviour had departed 
from them. From the very fact that they heard 
this miraculous voice (allowing their raising to be 
once established by a purely historical criticism) we 
may, it seems to us, infer the opposite. For this 
voice makes its way, not to the body, but to the 
spirit, of the departed. And who now will decide 
when the separation of the spirit from the body is 
irrevocable, and their re-union utterly impossible ? 
This only takes place when the bodily organism is 
wholly destroyed or rendered uninhabitable, and 
thig is in these instances by no means the case. It 
is not mutilated, wholly decayed bodies which the 
Lord revives, but bodies that have just died, whose 
corporeal organism needs not to be re-created and 
restored, but only to be reanimated. ‘There was 
still a thoroughly trodden way between the corpse 
and the spirit which had left it, and so much is clear, 
that the corpse of the- departed in its earliest stage 
is very different from a mummy or from a corrupt 
mass.” (Lange.) This remark is perhaps of no 
anterest for those who conceive the connection be- 
tween soul and body as external, such as there is 
between bird and cage; but the more deeply modern 
science considers, along with the undeniable distinc- 
tion, the intimate connection also of spirit and mat- 
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ter, the less venturous appears the conjecture that 
the spirit immediately after death stands as yet In 
a closer connection with its scarcely-abandonee 
dwelling-place than many are disposed to believe 
This appears especially to have been the case with 
the dead persons whom Jesus raised. Departed in 
a time in which life and immortality had not yes 
been brought to light, they could at most surrender 
themselves to death with composure, without. long: 
ing after death; they were moreover still bound to 
the earth by holy bonds of blood or sympathy. If 
ever tears, prayers, and entreaties might still fetter a 
spirit to the earth or call forth a longing after life, 
it was here the case, and scarcely do they hear the 
voice of Omnipotence when they can and will obey. 
2. If, therefore, the possibility of the raising of 
the dead, as related in the Gospel, cannot be denied 


| per se, its reality is sufficiently established. The 


Saviour Himself enumerates vexpot é-yelpoyrau (vii. 22) 


| among the signs of His redeeming activity, and what 


had already been performed by the prophets, beseem- 
ed Him, the highest Ambassador of the Father, yet 
more. Of the witnesses of these facts there were 
many, and those not exposed to suspicion, and even 
in a later period, testimonies as to this point are not 
wanting. See particularly the fragment of Quadra- 
tus, an Hvangelist of the apostolic age, in Eusebius 
(H. £. iii. 3), who moreover declares that this apostoli- 
cal writer was yet extant in his time, and was known 
to him as well as to the most of his brethren. Je 
rome also (Catal. Script. ch. 19) gives*an account of 
it. When this account was written the youthful 
persons raised by the Saviour might have been still 
living.—The strongest proof of their truth lies how- 
ever in the internal character of these narratives of 
miracles. Whoever, with freedom from prejudice, 
reads the account of the raising at Nain or at Beth- 
any will always repeat the exclamation: ce n’est pas 
ainsi quwon invente. As respects the silence of Mat- 
thew and Mark with reference to this miracle, it is 
difficult to give any other answer than conjecture. 
Perhaps it arises from the fact that the name of the 
youth or his mother was not more particularly 
known. The silence of Matthew could also be ex- 
plained if we were at liberty to assume that in this 
expedition from Capernaum he had perhaps remained 
behind a single day in order to finish the settlement 
of his affairs. That of Mark is sufficiently explained 
by the fact, that his Gospel is laid out on a much 
more limited scale. In view of the great abundance 
of matter, moreover, no one of the narrators under- 
took to be complete, and the distinction into more 
ordinary and more difficult miracles, which latter 
especially they were not to pass over if these should 
not be controverted, was to them in their simplicity 
apparently wholly unknown. 

3. In comparing the raisings of the dead on the 
part of the Saviour with those of the prophets on 
the one hand and those of the apostles on the other, 
there comes into view as well a remarkable distinc- 
tion as a beautifulagreement. The Saviour’s raisings 
of the dead are attended with an exalted composure 
and majesty and acting from His own completeness 
of might, before which that tension and strain of all 
the powers of the soul which we more or less observe 
in the prophets and apostles, wholly vanishes. What 
to us appears supernatural, for Him appears the 
highest nature. 

4, The event at the gate of Nain might be called 
one of the most striking proofs of the consoling 
doctrine of a providentia specialissima. The time of 
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the death and the burial of the young man—the 
road taken by the funeral train—the meeting with the 
Lord directly at the decisive moment—nothing of 
all this is casual here. Time, place, and circumstan- 
ces, all are ordered to reach a glorious goal ; com- 
fyrt to the afflicted; glory for the Lord; revelation 
of the quickening power of God. 

5, The Saviour’s raising the dead was on the one 
bund a symbol of the life which He causes to arise in 
the spiritually dead world through His word and His 
spirit ; on the other hand, a prophecy of that which in 
the éoxdrn 7juépa shall take place in far greater meas- 
ure. Both points of view He Himself conjoins in the 
strictest manner. John v. 24-29. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Nain’s gate, the sanctuary of the glory of God. We 
see, here has He revealed His glory as: 1. The great 
Prophet who confirms His preaching with the most 
astonishing signs: 2. the compassionate High-Priest 
who dries the tears of the sorrowing; 8. the Prince 
of life who snatches from the grave its booty.—The 
journey of the Saviour in the midst of His disciples 
a perpetual confirmation of His promise, John i. 51.— 
The personal meeting together of the Prince of Life 
with the spoil of Death.—How Death strives with Life 
and Life with Death: 1. Death: a, strikes down the 
most vigorous age; 6. rends the holiest bonds; 
c. occasions the bitterest tears; 2. Life is here: 
a. revealed; 0. restored; c. dedicated to the glory 
of God.—The meeting of the Saviour with the funeral 
train a proof of the most special Providence of God. 
—Nain’s gate, a school for Christian suffering and 
consolation.—“ Weep not:” 1. How easy to use this 
word; 2. how difficult to obey the injunction ; 3. how 
blessed to dry the tears.—Christ the Life of man: 1. 
In the creation; 2. in the renovation; 3. in the res- 
urrection.—The resurrection’s word of might: 1. The 
exalted tone; 2. the mighty working; 3. the 
God-giorifying echo of this word.—How the Lord: 
1. Comforts the sorrowing; 2. awakens the dead; 
3. unites the severed.—The dawn of eternity break- 
ing over the gate of Nain.—Glory rendered to God, 
the best fruit of the miracles of Jesus.—How the 
word of the Saviour’s might transforms everything : 
1. A funeral train into an array of witnesses of His 
miracles; 2. a bier of the dead into a field of resur- 
rection ; 3. a mourning widow into a thankful moth- 
er; 4. a public road into a sanctuary of the glory of 
(iod.—He who marvels at great faith has also com- 
passion on the deepest misery.—The love of the Lord: 
1. A prevenient; 2. a comforting; 3. an all-accom- 
plishing love——Ephesians iii, 2-6.—The youth 
raised from the coffin; Jairus’ daughter from the 
death-bed ; Lazarus from the grave.—The journey- 
ings of Christ a gracious visitation of God to His peo- 
ple.—Nain, in a few moments changed from a vale 
of misery into a vale of beauty (Nain the lovely).— 
The work of the Lord: 1. On the soul of the mother ; 
2. on the body of the son.—Spiritually awakened 


children a gift of the Lord to parents.—Fear and joy 
here most intimately united.—The renown of the Sa 
viour at this period of history of His life as yet 
continually on the increase. 

SraRKE :--Genuine Christians follow Christ whether 
the way goes towards Cana or towards Nain—tow- 
ards Tabor or towards Golgotha.—Brentivus :—The 
Lord passes over no city with His grace. The day 
spring from on high visits even the meanest villages 
and hamlets at the right time; oh, excellent conso- 
lation !—CrameEr :—The world is a lovely Nain, but 
death destroys all pleasure therein.—W eep with them 
that weep, rejoice with them that rejoice.—Bidl. 
Wirt. :—Young people should not put the thoughts of 
death so far from them, but pray with Moses, Ps. 
xc. 12.—Nova Bibl. Tub. :—How often does the 
Lord call to one spiritually dead, “ Arise”; and he 
nevertheless continues to lie there—Masus :—Those 
who are awakened to spiritual life speak with new 
tongues and walk in a new life.—Os1anpER :—Upon 
noble deeds follows a good report, a renowned 
name. 

Lisco:—Christ the Vanquisher of Death: 1. In 
His gracious affection for man; 2. in His divine might 
and majesty.—The funeral.— Hzusner :—Life presses 
in; death flies; admirable change: life is victori- 
ous over death.—Jesus’ look is even yet directed 
upon the suffering ones in His church.—* Whoever is 
afraid of death is afraid of the Lord Jesus.” Scriver. 
—The joy of reunion.— Arnot :—This history a mir- 
ror of sorrow and consolation: 1. A mirror of 
sorrow : a. Vanity of the world ; 6. return to the dust; 
c, the uncertain goal and hour; d. the vanishing of 
worldly comfort; ¢. the funeral train, the way of all 
flesh, processus mortis. 2. A mirror of consolation : 
a, Christ’s countenance, the friendly countenance of 
God; 6. the compassionate heart of Jesus; ¢. His 
gracious voice: “ Weep not ;” d. His stretching fortk 
the hand; e. His vivifying word.—Fucas :—The 
preaching of the young man at Nain to the Chris- 
tians of our time: 1. Who lives shall die; 2. who 
dies inherits life—A glance upon: 1. The dead 
young man; 2. the weeping widow; 38. the al- 
mighty Lord; 4. the astonished people.-—RizGER :— 
Two mighty dominions: 1. A dreary one of death; 
2. a joyful one of life.—Prrri:—The wholesome 
knowledge: 1. Of our true need; 2. of the Al- 
mighty help of the Lord. W estrrmeiger :—The fune- 
ral train in the gates of Nain: 1. The dead man 
who is carried out; 2. the mourners who follow 
after; 3. the Comforter who suddenly appears. 

N. B. We may remark that the homiletical treat- 
ment of this narrative should be guarded against a 
too sentimental representation of the death of the 
young man, the sorrow of the widow, the joy of 
reunion, and the like. Nothing is easier than in 
this way to elicit from the hearers a stream of 
tears, but the sublime simplicity of Luke remains 
in this also an unsurpassed model, and the develop- 
ment of the specifically Christian element in this 
Pericope promises more fruit thar the fanciful treat 
ment of its merely human or drar atic elements 
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b. THE EMBASSY OF THE BAPTIST (Vos. 18-35). 
(Comp. Matt. xi. 2-19 in part, Gospel for the 3d Sunday in Advent.) 


18,19 And the disciples of John shewed him of all these things. And John calling unto 
him two of his disciples sent them to Jesus [the Lord, V. 0.1], saying, Art thou he that 
should come? or look we for another [are we to look, wposdoxdpmev, prob. subj. |? 
When the men were come unto him, they said, John [the] Baptist hath sent us 
unto thee, saying, Art thou he that should come? or look we for another? And in 
that same hour [or, In that hour*] he cured many of ther infirmities and plagues, and 
of evil spirits; and unto many that were blind he gave sight. Then Jesus [And He, 
V. 0.*] answering said unto them, Go your way, and tell John what things ye have 
seen and heard; how that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is preached. And blessed is he, 
whosoever shall not be offended in me [or, take offence at me]. And when the mes- 
sengers of John were departed, he began to speak unto the people concerning John, 
What went ye out into the wilderness for to see? A reed shaken with the wind? 
But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, they 
which are gorgeously apparelled, and live delicately [sumptuously], are in kings’ courts. 
But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and much more 
than a prophet. This is he, of whom it is written, Behold, I send my messenger [angel, 
V. O.] before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee [Malachi iii. 1]. For 
[om., For, V. O.*] I say unto you, Among those that are born of women there is not a 
greater prophet than John the Baptist: but he that is least in the kingdom of God is 
greater than he. And all the people that heard Adm, and the publicans, justified God, 
being baptized [or, having been baptized] with the baptism of John. But the Phari 
sees and [the] lawyers rejected [set at nought] the counsel of God against themselves, 
being not baptized of [by] him. And the Lord said [om., And the Lord said, V. 0.5], 
Whereunto then shall I liken the men of this generation? and to what [whom] ara 
they like? They are like unto children sitting in the marketplace, and calling one to 
another, and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned to you, and ye have not wept. For John the Baptist came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a devil. The Son of man is come eating 
and drinking; and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners! But wisdom is justified of [by] all her children. 
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1 Vs, 19.—Rec.: mpos tov Incody. [With A., Sin., 13 other uncials; 7. 7. kvpiov, with B., L., R., H.—C. ©. 8.) 

[2 Vs. 21.—For Rec.: év airy 58 tH pg, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford read: év éxeiyy 77 &pq, as Meyer says, 
“on persicae and insufficient internal evidence.”” They are supported by B., L. bed: Sin. has év éxeivy ij 
Huéepa.—C. C. 8. 
ees 22. Bee: 8 ‘Ingots. [Om., 6 "Ingods, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford ; in Lachmann, bracketed; om., B., D., 5. 
Cod. Sin.—C. 0. S. 

4 Vs. 28.—Rec.: Aéyw yap tuiv, [Om. yap, B. Cod. Sin., L., X., A. read auyv Aeyw. Tischendorf reads ydp, and 
remarks: ‘nist conjunctio adscripta fuisset, viz tam varie legeretur.—C. C. 8.] 

5 Vs. 31.—The words at the beginning of the 3lst verse: Elme 58 6 xvptos, are in all probability spurious, and have 
been introduced from some evangelistarium, which might the more easily make a new address begin here, as vss. 29, 30 did 
not appear to contain a saying of the Lord Himself, but an interposed observation of the evangelist, which, however, is 
not to be assumed. See below. (Om., Cod. Sin.J 


the ancient Christian Church as of the reformers, con- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 18. Of all these things.—The miracles 
which the Saviour had performed of late, especially 
moreover the raising of the young man at Nain, the 
report of which, vs. 17, had resounded so far. Re- 
specting the place in which John lay in prison, see 
LanGr on Matt. xi. 2. Matthew brings this embassy 
into another historical connection, but to us it appears 
that the order of the occurrences in Luke deserves the 
preference. From both accounts, however, it appears 
that although the Baptist was deprived of his free- 
dom, yet the intercourse between him and his disci- 
ples still continued in some measure. 

Vs. 19. Art Thou.—We also cannot possibly as- 
sume that John doubted respecting the person of the 
Lord. With reason has the interpretation as well of 


troverted this view as untenable.—But as little conceiv- 
able is it that he asked this question for the sake of 
his disciples alone, or that he would in this way even 
from his prison offer yet a last public homage to the 
Lord. (Osiander.) It is rather a question not of 
secret unbelief, but of increasing impatience. Not 
the Saviour’s person but His mode of action is to 
John a riddle. Matters move too slowly for him, 
especially as he himself is now condemned to in- 
voluntary inactivity. In vain does he wait for a 
speedy and public declaration of the Lord in respect 
to His Messianic dignity. It annoys him that the 
Saviour speaks more by deeds than by words, since 
these deeds, moreover, are not miracles of punish- 
ment, like those of the old prophets, but benafits, 
which perhaps did not so well correspond with the 
expectation which he had formed to himself of the 
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Lord of the threshing-floor with His fan in His hands 
(Matt. iii. 11,12). Perhaps, moreover (Ebrard), it was 
not pleasing to him that the Saviour hitherto had as yet 
made no sharply-marked separation among the people, 
as he himself had begun to do, but let this building 
fall, while, working formlessly, He journeyed here and 
there. We do not need, therefore, to assume “ that it 
had become doubtful to him, how the revelation of 
God, made to himself, was to be understood.” (Hof- 
man.) But certainly it must, from his point of view, 
have surprised him, that the Saviour as yet appeared 
more in a prophetical than in a properly kingly char- 
acter. So far, but only so far, can we speak of a 
doubt, a temptation of the faith of the imprisoned 
Baptist, which will surprise us the less if we consider 
how completely as yet he stood within the limits of 
the Old Covenant, whose heroes distinguished them- 
selves more in conflict than in endurance, and 
whose great reformer, Elijah the Tishbite, whose 
image he bore, had also known hours of abandon- 
ment and anguish of soul in his own experience. 
(1 Kings xix. 2-4.) Why should a soul like that of 
the Baptist have only had its Tabor heights, and not 
also its Gethsemane depths? And this all becomes 
the plainer, if we consider that John perhaps in 
spirit foresaw his end, and, therefore, must have de- 
sired the more intensely to see yet before his death 
the revelation of the kingdom of God, to which his 
whole life had been devoted. Whoever condemns him, 
has certainly become acquainted with a life of faith 
more by description than from personal experience. At 
the same time he is no less an example worthy of our 
imitation, that he does not turn himself with his diffi- 
culty away from the Lord, but directly to the only 
one who can solve the riddle for him. As respects 
the objection, moreover, that he could not in his im- 
prisonment have heard such remarkable reports, 
comp. Winer on the article Gefdngniss, and Acts 
xxiv. 23. 

Vs. 21. In that hour.—tThe disciples of John, 
according to this, find the Saviour inthe midst of 
His miraculous activity; and this account of Luke, 
which is far from being “‘a merely explicative addition 
from his own hand” (Ewald), on the contrary ex- 
plains to us why the Saviour gives to them just this 
answer taken from His employment at the time. In 
the account of the sick here healed, it must not be 
overlooked that Luke also, the physician, distin- 

ishes the demoniacs from naturally sick persons 
Meyer), and with peculiar emphasis designates the 
recovery of the blind as a gracious gift of the Lord 
(exapioaro). 

Blind.—While the Lord points to these tokens 
of His Messianic dignity (comp. Isa. xxxv. 5, 6; lxi. 
1), He shows, on the one hand, that the greater pub- 
licity wished for by John was already sufficiently 
attained; on the other, that He was not yet minded 
to speak otherwise than through these. The Baptist’s 
question itself was, moreover, affirmatively answered, 
for he received in this form the assurance: Jesus is 
truly the Curist. And so far as he himself, in a spir- 
itual sense, had become poor, the gospel was also 
announced to him. The question whethcr here by 
the mrwxoi is to be understood outwardly or spirit- 
ually poor, is to be answered thus, that, as a rule, the 
latter were mostly to be found among the former, 
and that, therefore, both meanings are to be here 
united. 

Vs. 23. And blessed is he.—An intimation 
which was by no means superfluous, either for John, 
or still less for his disciples, and least of all for later 
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times.— Whosoever shall not be offended iz 
Me:—“rara felicitas,” Bengel, comp. 1 Peter ii. 8 

Vs. 24. And when—were departed.— Ir 
Matthew, rovtwy 5€ mopevouevwy Hptato. It is as 
if the Saviour could scarcely wait for the departure 
of the messengers to remove immediately thi un 
favorable impression which the question of the Bap 
tist had, perhaps, made upon the people. Not alone 
to vindicate the honor of John, but also to anticipate 
further difficulties conceived as to His person and His 
work, does He direct an explicit address to the people 
in which He extols the character of John, but re 
bukes the wavering disposition of the people. If 
any one, perchance, thought that John had not re 
mained consistent with himself, the Saviour lets this 
reproach so far as this fall upon the nation itself, that 
neither John, nor Himself, had as yet been able to 
please them. He makes no scruple of recalling to 
their memory the image of the Baptist in his most 
brilliant period. 

A reed shaken with the wind ?— The 
Saviour begins with intimating what John had not 
been; no reed, no weakling, and the like. The assu- 
rance that John had not been by nature a wavering 
and inconstant man, was at the same time a sure 
implication that the Baptist, therefore, did not doubt 
respecting the person of the Saviour, as Chrysoston 
has already justly remarked in his thirty-seventh hom- 
ily. This first question is followed by no answer, 
since each one could give this for himself. Observe 
further the fine climax in the arrangement of the 
interrogations, cdAauoy, &vOpwmroy, mpoonrny. 

Vs. 25. A man.—The question is intended ta 
contradict the conjecture, that John had sent to Christ 
because his imprisonment was burdensome, and he 
hoped to be free therefrom. An antithesis between 
his camel’s-hair garment in the wilderness on the one 
hand, and the sumptuous clothing of his enemies at 
the court on the other. In order to seek a weakling, 
one had to go not to the prison, but to the palace. 

Vs. 26. A prophet ?—Instead of allowing that 
John had in any respect lost his claim to this name, 
the Saviour shows how far he was even exalted above 
ordinary prophets. He is something greater (Neuter) 
than all his predecessors, since he could claim to be 
the herald of the Messiah, 

Vs. 27. This is he.—Comp. Malachi iii. 1. ‘‘He 
is, if ye will hear, Elijah whois to come, as Malachi 
prophesied; and before whom is Elijah to go to pre- 
pare the way ?’ Malachi says: ‘Before God the Lord 
Himself,” What does Jesus, therefore, testify of 
Himself, when He says, John has gone as Elijah be- 
fore Him? Who hath ears to hear, let him hear!” 
J. Riggenbach. 

Vs. 28. Among those that are born of women. 
—Comp. Matt. xi. 11. Luke has correctly adjoined 
the word mpopyrns, which was already presupposed ir 
the éyhyepta of Matthew. Among all the prophets 
John deserves to be called the greatest, because he 
was the messenger of whom Malachi has spoken. 
Respecting the ethical worth of his character, the 
Saviour does not here speak directly, but yet He 
would not have bestowed this praise upon His Fore. 
runner, if the latter had only possessed prophetical 
dignity without high excellence of character. The 
second part of the declaration is by no means to be 
explained as a testimony of our Lord in reference to 
Himself (Fritzsche, a.0.). How can the King of the 
kingdom of heaven place Himself on an equality 
with those who are in His kingdom? No, He speaka 
of the least of His disciples, and this not only so fae 
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as they appear as apostles or evangelists, but without 
any distinction. He thinks of their preéminence 
above the most distinguished men of the Old Cov- 
enant, the array of whom closed with John. They 
had, through the light of the experience of His re- 
deeming power, deeper insight into the nature, the 
course of development, and the blessings of the king- 
dom of heaven, than had been the portion of John. 
If this was true even of those who then believed in 
Jesus, how much more of us to whom, by the history 
of the centuries, His greatness has been so much 
more gloriously revealed. 

Vs. 29. And all the people.—It is a question, 
whether we have here a remark of Luke, meant to 
give, vss. 29, 30, his hearers who dwelt out of Pal- 
2stine a more particular account of the various re- 
ception which the baptism of Jobn had found (Ben- 
gel, Paulus, Lachmann, Bornemann, Stier), or whether 
it constitutes a continuation of the discourse of the 
Saviour. The latter appears to deserve the prefer- 
ence, as the words efe dé 6 «vp., vs. 31, are on inter- 
nal and external grounds suspicious, while, moreover, 
vss. 29, 30 contain nothing additional which the 
Saviour Himself might not have said; and besides, 
there is no second example of so extended an inter- 
polation of Luke without any indication of it. It is 
a statement of how differently the preaching and 
baptism of John had been judged, by which, there- 
fore, the reproach, vss. 31, 34, is prepared. — [‘‘ Vs. 
29 f. does not contain an intervening comment of 
Luke, which is opposed by his usage elsewhere, and 
is disproved by the spuriousness of cime 5¢ 6 KUpios, 
vs. 31 (b. Elz.), but is the language of Jesus, who 
states the different results which the appearance of 
this greatest prophet had had with the people and 
with the hierarchs. It must, however, be admitted 
that the words, in comparison with the force, fresh- 
ness, and oratorical liveliness of the preceding, bear 
a more historical starap, and therefore may with 
reason be regarded as a later intercalation of tradi- 
tion.” Mryrr.—C. C. 8.] 

"Edixalwoay Toy @edv, i, é., not only: “They de- 
clared in act that His will, that they should receive 
the baptism of John, was right” (Meyer): but they 
approved the judgment of God, which called them 
sinners, that needed such a baptism unto repentance. 

Vs. 80. "HOérnoav. It was God’s counsel (BovAn) 
that the Jews through the baptism of John should 
be prepared for the Salvation of the Messianic age. 
Since now the Pharisees and Scribes held themselves 
pack from this baptism, they frustrated this counsel 
n relation to themselves (eis éavrovs), and exhibited 
vhemselves, indeed, the bitterest enemies of them- 
selves, as has been in all times the case with the re- 
jectors of the Gospel. The Saviour in this whole re- 
mark, just as in John y. 33-35, looks back upon the 
period of John’s activity as one already concluded, and 
since He is conscious that the opposition against Him, 
at bottom, springs from no other source than that 
against John the Baptist, he finds the way prepared 
of itself for the following parable. 

Vs. 31. Whereunto then shall I.—Here the 
inquiry of perplexity, as in Mark iv. 80 that of in- 
timacy with His disciples. The answer is an irrefra- 

able proof with how attentive and tranquil a look 
He observed daily life even in the plays of the child- 
ish world. In children He sees miniature men, in 
men grown up children. 

Vs. 32. Like unto children.—We must declare 





Whi 
other, for who should then have been the ones whe 
would not dance when others played, nor weep whey 
others lamented? Yet as little do we believe with 
Fritzsche, that Jesus and John are here reckoned in 
with their contemporaries, that the former were te 
be the speakers, and the latter the addressed. We 
reverse it rather, and consider Jesus and John indi- 
cated (according to Matthew) as ératpo, cver igainst 
whom the people are introduced speaking, and com- 
plaining that these friends had always wanted some- 
thing different from what themselves wanted and 


| did. They had demanded of John cheerfulness, and 


he had come pire éoOiwy pire rivwy ; from Jesus they 
had expected strictness and sadness, and He mani- 
fested a mild and joyous spirit. In this view nc 
feature of the comparison is lost, and yet the applica 
tlon is not forced or stiff. Comp. Lanex, Life of 
Christ, ii. p. 761, with whose objections against the 
explanation of R. Stier we fully agree. 

Vs. 33. Neither eating bread, nor drinking 
wine.—Comp. Luke i, 15. John’s austere mode of 
life was wholly agreeable to the spirit of his teaching, 
but displeasing not only to the small court-party, 
but to all who, pervaded by the leaven of the Sad- 
ducees, held unrighteousness dear. They accused 
him not only of lunacy, but also of actual possession 
(the Scripture distinguishes the two, John x. 20). 


‘No wonder, for he would not dance when they piped 


before him. 

Vs. 84, The Son of Man.—Here is this appel- 
lation very especially fitting, as it comes at the be- 
ginning of a declaration which refers us to the Lord’s 
ideal Humanity. He was come eating and drinking, 
in no way despising the comforts of social life, but 
temperately enjoying them, even in company with 
publicans and sinners. But herein had legal self-right- 
eousness found a heavy stone of stumbling. What they 
had not been able to endure in John, they appeared 
now to demand in Christ: austere, unbending stern 
ness, And when He did not give ear to this demand, 
they had ready at once the names of glutton and 
wine-bibber, friend of publicans and sinners, in which, 
however, they did not consider that these latter 
words indicated His highest titles of honor (comp. 
Luke xv. 2). Not only had the disciples of John 
taken offence at Him (comp. ch. v. 33), but also the 
Pharisees and all that were accustomed to see 
through their eyes. The greater part did not receive 
Him because He had not chosen to weep when they 
began a gloomy lay of mourning. It would have 
been a hopeless attempt to labor at the conversion 
of such a nation, if no exceptions to this sad rule 
had been found. To these the Saviour refers in 
the following words. [Notwithstanding that the au- 
thor’s application of the similitude of the complain- 
ing children to the Jews is supported by the names 
of Bleek, De Wette, and Meyer, I cannot see suffi- 
cient reason for abandoning the usual interpretation, 
which reverses the application. It is confessedly the 
unreasonableness of the Jews in being satisfied nei- 
ther with John’s mode of life, nor with our Lord’s, 
which is the point of comparison. Exactly parallel 
to this is the unreasonableness charged by the chil 
dren in the parallel upon their fellows. To say that 
the complaining children were the unreasonable ones, 
in expecting their fellows to accommodate themselves 
to every whim of theirs, appears rather an after. 
thought, than one suggested naturally by the parable. 
ft is true, the words are, “‘This generation is like 





against the common explanation, as if the children | unto children,” &c.; but as Bleek admits, passages 
‘the Jews) had so played and spoken among one an-| like Matt, xiii. 24 show that “hese words do not 
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necessarily mean that the generation itself is like the 
exmplainers, but that the relation between this gen- 
eration and our Lord and John, was like that sev 
forth in the parable. There is certainly weight in 
Bleck’s objection, that this indefiniteness can hardly 
zo so far as to liken the generation addressed to one 
class of the children, when it was meant to be rep- 
resented as like the exactly opposite class. But this, 
it appears to me, does not turn the scale against the 
evident correspondence between the generation com- 
plained of by Christ and the children complained of 
in the parable.—C. C. S.] 

Vs. 85. But wisdom.—See different views in 
Lance ad loc. Perhaps we meet here with a prov- 
erb not unknown to the contemporaries of our Lord ; 
at least this declaration has a gnome-like character. 
Wisdom can here be no other than the Divine Wis- 
dom which had been revealed by John and Jesus, 
and in Jesus was personally manifested : her children 
are those who are not only born of her, but also re- 
lated to her, in that they possess a wise heart; and 

_ the justification of wisdom takes place where she is ac- 
quitted of accusations of this kind, and acknowledged 
in her true character. Such a justification was to be 
expected from her children alone, but also from all 
her children. . We are not to understand this saying 
as a complaint, but as an antithesis of the preceding ; 
an encouragement at the same time for the disciples 
of Jesus, when they should afterwards experience 
something similar to that which He and John had 
experienced. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Itisa striking argument for the great differ- 
ence between the Old and the New Testament, that 
even the greatest of the prophets can, at the begin- 
ning, accommodate himself only with difficulty to the 
Saviour’s way of working. Among all those lofty 
and brilliant expectations which had been excited by 
the prophetic word, the meek, still spirit of the Gospel 
could only gradually break a way for itself. John 
must continually take secret offence against Jesus, 
before he had become in spirit a disciple of the best 
Master. Thus this whole history is a continuous 
proof of the truth of the saying, Matt. xviii. 7: “It 
must needs be that offences come,” and as here, the 
oxaydada have served the purpose of hastening the 
revelation of the glory of the Lord, and the coming 
of His kingdom. 

2. Here also, as in John v. 36, the Saviour adduces 
His Zpya as arguments for the certainty of His heaven- 
ly mission,—a new proof of the agreement between 
the Synoptical and the Johannean Christ, but at 
the same time also a troublesome sign for every one 
who still with the apostles of unbelief demands: 
“Gtez-mot ces miracles de votre Evangile.” The 
Saviour did not perform the miracles that they might 
become stones of stumbling; on the other hand, they 
are intended to be means of advancement on the way 
of faith, and now as ever His answer to every one 
who secretly takes offence, but turns himself with 
his doubts to Him that they may be solved, and has 
temained receptive for rational persuasion, is: ‘‘ The 
plind see,” &c. But whoever cannot, by the spiritual 
workings of Christianity in man and in mankind, be 
conv.nced of the fact that something superhuman is 
working concealed therein, for such an one all ab- 
stract grounds of proof are fruitless. From this fol- 
lows moreover, that only those who in person belong 
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to the ruddAois and kwots spiritually healed by Je 
sus, will possess a persuasion of faith which can p¢ 
shaken by notbing subsequent. This is the true dem- 
onstration of the Spirit and of power, which et 
stitutes the crown of all Apologetics. But precisely | 
because the Saviour xnows this, and foresees how | - 
much it costs flesh and blood to remove out of the ' 
way all offences taken at Him and His work, He 
pronounces all blessed who raise themselves to such 

a height. Another Macarism faith may perhaps sub- 





join: ‘‘ Blessed he who, when he might take offence, 


turns himself to Jesus for healing!” 
3. In an exalted tone and, moreover, with perfect 


justice, does the Saviour praise His imprisoned Fore- 


runner, The whole life of John is a continuous com- 
mentary on that which is here said in a few words; 
and it impresses, therefore, its seal on the correctness 
of this description of his character. Not less, more- 
over, does a praise bestowed on such an occasion 
redound to the honor of the Saviour Himself. In 
the first place, we admire here His deep wisdom, 
which takes pains to obliterate in the best manner a 
perverted impression; and then quite as much the 
holy severity with which He, without respect of per- 
sons, censures the faults of His contemporaries. 
While the Saviour avoids making a direct declaration 
of His Messianic dignity, He places it indirectly in a 
clear light, inasmuch as He points as well to His dis- 
tinction from, as also to His exaltation above, the po- 
sition and spirit of the Baptist. And as the people, 
after what had just taken place, were, perhaps, al- 
ready disposed to look down upon the prophet of 
the wilderness with contempt, He constrains them 
rather to throw a searching and shaming look into 
their own hearts. 

4, “The least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater.” One of the most admirable. testimonies 
respecting the inestimable preéminence of the sin- 
cere disciples of the Saviour; but at the same time 
also a witness of Christ to Himself that may not be 
slightly esteemed. What a consciousness must He 
bear within Him who exalts His least disciple above 
the greatest of the prophets, and yet can declare: “I 
am meek and lowly of heart” (Matt. xi, 29). 

5. The diverse behavior of the publicans and 
Pharisees, in relation to the baptism of John, gives 
a convincing proof that self-righteousness sets a far 
greater obstacle to the coming of the kingdom of 
God in the heart, than the unrighteousness of the 
most deeply-sunken sinners. Comp. Matt. xxi. 31, 32. 

6. The reception on the part of their changeable 
contemporaries which fell to the lot of John and Jesus, 
recurs in all manner of forms as well in the history 
of the Theocracy under Israel, as in that of the Chris- 
tian Church. This manifestation repeats itself con- 
tinually where men judge after the flesh, where men 
judge the truth according to a previously settled 
system, instead of unconditionally subjecting them- 
selves with their system to the wisdom of God; where, 
in a word, the natural man bears dominion. Only of 
the spiritual man does the apostle’s word hold good, 
1 Cor. ii. 15. Each time the man wills otherwise 
than God, or he wills that willed by God at another 
time, in another way, and in another measure. The 
only infallible touch-stone, therefore, as to whether 
we already belong to the téxvo rijs copias or not, 
lies simply in the relation in which we stand to God’s 
word and testimony. The truth of God is recognized 
with such assurance by the children of wisdom, be 
cause, even when it is in conflict with their natural 
feelings, it finds the deepest echo in the sanctuar, 
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of the heart and'conscience. The children of wisdom 
are essentially identical with the yf: (Luke x. 21), 
to whom the things of God have been revealed. 

7. The crown of all the onueta of the Lord, and 
at the same time the means whereby these are con- 
tinually propagated in the spiritual sphere, is the 
preaching of the Gospel to the poor, which is, more- 
over, the highest signature for the divinity of the 
tospel. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26, 31, 


HOMILEDICAL. AND. PRACTICAL. 


The fame of the Saviour finds its way to a soli- 
tary prison : 1. How John stands here with reference 
to Jesus: a. with.a secret displeasure, 6. with a ques- 
tion implying desire; 2. Jesus with reference to 
John: a. with a satisfying answer, 6, an earnest warn- 
ing, c. an emphatic commendation.— Doubts must 
bring us the quicker to Christ.—Doubt dies only. in 
the immediate neighborhood of Him through whom 


» it was raised.— “ Art thou He that should come?” 


This question is answered, a. with the ““No” of un- 
belief, 6. the “Yea” of faith, c. the Hallelujah of 
thankfulness,—The great Advent question: a. its high 
significance, 0. its satisfactory answer.—The miracles 
of the Saviour in the natural and moral world, His 
best credentials—Christ yet continues to perform 
what Hedid in this hour.—Christ’s healings of the 
blind.—Christ’s raisings of the dead.—The preaching 
of the Gospel to the poor: 1. A clear credential for 
the Saviour, 2. an inestimable benefit for the world, 
3. an infinitely exalted, yet holy commission for the 
Christian.—How. poverty is- related to Christ, and 
Christ to poverty. —The blessedness of those who are 
not offended in Christ: 1. An unusual, 2..a rich, 8. 
an obtainable blessedness.—The holy love and the 
holy earnestness of the Saviour over against honest 
doubters.—The flexible reed and the inflexible char- 
acter of John.—One needs. not: go to the shore of 
Jordan to see shaken reeds.—The prophets in camel’s 
hair, the courtiers in sumptuous clothing.—The mor- 
ally freé man in bonds, and the slave of the world 
in freedom.—John a. equal to, b. exalted above, the 
prophets of the Old Testament.—The herald’s func- 
tion of John the Baptist: 1. In its origin, 2. its 
significance, 3. its abiding value-—The greatness and 
the littleness of John the Baptist: 1. His higher 
position above other prophets. No: prophet was a. 
enlightened with clearer light, 6. privileged with a 
more excellent commission, c. crowned with a higher 
honor, d. adorned with a purer virtue than John; 2. 
his littleness, as compared with the genuine disciple 
of the Saviour. The true Christian is, on his part, a. 
enlightened with clearer light, 6. privileged with a 
more exalted commission, ¢. crowned with a higher 
honor (John xy. 15), d. called to purer virtue than 
John.—The word of the Saviour concerning the 
greatness or littleness of John the Baptist: a. hum- 
bling for those that stand below him, 6. encouraging 
for those that stand beside him, c. cheering for those 
who really stand above him.—The reception of the 
Baptist with Pharisees and publicans: 1. Very diverse, 
2. fully explicable, 8. now as then of important’ con- 
sequences.—John and Jesus found and find the same 
friends and the same foes.—Knowledge that God is 
in the right is the beginning of conversion.—Enmity 
against the truth is at the same time enmity against 
one’s own soul.—The world of children the image of 
the world of men.—The alternation of frolicsome 








great and smalii—The servant of the Truth nevei 
called to dispose himself according to the changing 
humors, of his contemporaries.—How far is it per- 
mitted, or not permitted, the preather of the Word 
to take account of the demands which others make 
of him ?—Now, as: ever, strict. seriousness is. con- 
demned by the world as lunacy.—The Son of Man is 
come eating and drinking.—The temperate enjoy- 
ment of life approved and consecrated by the word 
and the Spirit ot the Lord.—Christ the Friend of pub- 
licans and sinners: 1. A vile calumny, 2. a holy 
truth, 3. an exalted eulogy, 4. a joyful message, 5. 
an example worthy of imitation The Lord Himself 
a proof of the truth of His word, Luke vi. 26.—The 
justification of Wisdom by her children: 1. Necessary, 
2. certain, 3. satisfactory.—As long as there are chil- 
dren of Wisdom, that which is foolish has nothing to 
fear before God, 1 Cor. i. 25. 

STaRKE:—It is something beautiful and pleasant 
when teachers and hearers stand in good accord, and 
diligently edify one another.— QursneL:—A Chris- 
tian can draw profit even from novel tidings, if he 
applies them to his own edification and that of others; 
—Masvus :—Learn to answer rightly the most weighty 
inquiry of all, who the true Saviour of the world is, 
and thou shalt be well enlightened.—According to 
Christ’s example we should rather prove with deeda 
that we are Christians, than with words.—CaNSTEIN: 
—It is something great when one can fearlessly appeal 
to truth and deed. 2 Cor.i. 12.—Masus:—Those that 
walk after Christ find many hindrances and offences 
in their way, but these must be taken out of the way 
and overcome, Isa. lvii. 14.— Os1anpEr :—Steadfast- 
ness in all good is the most excellent ornament of a 
servant and child of God.—Brentius :—Careless and 
rough people are oftentimes easier to be persuaded 
by the word of truth, than presumptuous hypocrites 
and reputed wise men: Whoever despises the 
counsel of God which is meant: for his soul’s health, 
will experience God’s counsel against | im with harm 
and pain.—Hepinerr':—God can manage it so as to 
please-no one: to say nothing then of a frail man 
with censorious fault-finders. —God’s former servants 
have been ever: calumniated, how then should His 
present ones fare better?—The world cleaves to-its 
wonted way, and calls evil good and good evil 
(Isa. v. 20); wonder not thereat.— OsIANDER :—The 
teacher is not to be born that can please all men.—- 
Masus :—Independent, wisdom calls all fools to her- 
self, and will make all wise, but few hear her and fol- 
low her.—HeEvuBNzr :—Whoever does not find in Christ 
his salvation may wait therefor in vain.—Only one 
coming will overpass all our expectations, the com- 
ing of Christ.—Christianity is founded upon history, 
upon facts.—Christianity a religion of the poor.— 
Guyon (on vs. 28): —John is the type of the con- 
dition of penitence. Whoever has truly pressed: into 
the sanctuary, into the kingdom of. grace, whoever 
has arrived at the full enjoyment of grace, is greater, 
more biessed than he that remains still in penitence. 
—Luruer (vss. 32-34):— “If one preaches the Gom 
pel, it amounts to nothing; if he preaches the Law, 
it amounts to nothing again: he can neither make 
the people really joyous, nor really sorry.” 

The Pericors (vss. 18-27, comp. Matt. xi. 2-1), 
The double testimony which Jesus renders before the 
people: 1. The testimony concerning Himself, vsa, 
18-23; 2. respecting John the Baptist, vss. 24—27.—~ 
Covarp:—John, 1. As to his faith; 2. as to his walk; 
3. as to his works,—Pu. D. Burk :—When Jesus will 





joy and complaints is after the manner of children, | hold up before a soul its wretchedness out of Him, 
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He tells it of the blessedness of those that abide in 
Flim. Contraria contrariis curantur,—Tuym :—The 
Guestion of the Baptist. We take: 1. The question 
for testing: a. from whom it proceeds, 6. how it arose, 
ce. what it aims at. 2. The answer from experience : 
a who gives it, 6. to what it refers, c. what prize it 
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proposes to us. 8. The testimony in truth: a. by 
whom it is given, 6. what it sets forth, ¢. what aim. it 
has.—H6prner :—The glory of Jesus who came ir‘*e¢ 
the world in a servant’s form.— FLorgy: —- What 
the Saviour requires of those who will prepare His 
way in the hearts of men, 


c. THE DINNER IN THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE PHARISEE (Vss. 36-50). 
(Gospel on St. Mary Magdalene’s Day.) 


And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with him. And he went 
into the Pharisee’s house, and sat down to meat [reclined at table]. And, behold, a 
woman in the city, which was a sinner’ [or, a woman who in the city was a sinner], 
when she knew that Jesus sat at meat [was reclining at table] in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box [or, flask] of ointment, And stood at his feet behind him 
weeping, and began to wash [moisten] his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the 
nairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with the omtment. Now when 
the Pharisee which had bidden [invited] him saw 7, he spake within himself, saying, 
This man, if he were a prophet, would have known who and what manner of woman 
this ’s that toucheth him: for [that] she is a sinner. And Jesus answering said unto 
him, Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith, Master [Teacher], say 
on. There was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the one owed five hundred 
pence [denarii], and the other fifty. And [om., And, V. O.?] when they had nothing 
to pay, he frankly forgave them [remitted it to] both. Tell me therefore, which of 
them will love him most? Simon answered and said, I suppose that he, to whom he 
forgave [remitted] most. And he said unto him, Thou hast nghtly judged. And he 
turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? I entered into 
thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet: but she hath washed ee 
my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head [om., of her head, 


36 
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38 
39 


40 
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42 


43 
44 


45 V.O.]. Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman, since the time I came in, hath not 
46 ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoimt: but this woman hath 
47 anointed my feet with oitment. Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are 


many, are forgiven; for [because, V. O.] she loved much: but to whom little is for- 
49 given, the same loveth little. And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. And 
they that sat at meat [reclined at table] with him began to say within themselves, 
50 Who is this that forgiveth sins also? And [But] he said to the woman, Thy faith 
hath saved thee; go in peace. 


48, 


he i kare wae to the most probable arrangement: js jv immediately after yvvy. [Cod. Sin. places the woras 

3 Vs. 42.—Ree.: Mh éxdvtwv 68. 
©. C. S.J 

3 Vs, 44.—Ree.: rais Opigi tis Kehadjs adtis. [Om., ris xep., A., B., D., Cod. Sin. al.—C. ©. 8.) 


Aé is to be omitted. ([Ins., Cod. Sin. and 15 other uncials; om., B., D., L., P.— 


affirmative answer to this question (Schleiermacher, 
Strauss, De Wette, Ewald), we have no scruple, 
nevertheless, to attach ourselves to those who de- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


General Remari:s.—1. Curonotoey. Although 
Luke makes the narrative of the feast in Simon’s 
house follow immediately on the embassy of the dis- 
ciples of John, yet it by no means results from this, 
that the one took place immediately after the other. 
It is not improbable that, among others, the discourses 
of the Saviour given in Matthew, ch. xi. 20-30, pre- 
ecded it. But at all events both occurrences belong 
the history of the public life of the Saviour in 
Galilee shortly before the second passover (John 
vi. 4). 

: Harmony. It is a question whether this 
anointing is the same which the three other Evan- 

lists mention at the beginning of the history of the 
Passion. Although distinguished men have given an 





clare for the original diversity of the two narratives, 
For both accounts agree only in this, that in the 
two cases the host is named “Simon,” and that the 
woman who anoints the Saviour dries His feet with the 
hair of her head. But on what grounds it is impos- 
sible that two Simons may have lived, of whom one 
was a disciple in Galilee, who treated Jesus with dis- 
trust, and the other a recovered leper in Judea, who 
clave to Jesus with faithful affection, we comprehend 
as little as why those whose doubts arise from the 
agreement of the two names, leave us yet two Ju- 
dases, two Simons, and two Jameses in the circle of 
the apostles. And as respects the other circum. 
stances, it scarcely needs suggestion that two affeo 
tionate and thankful women, quite independently € 
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each other, might’ have the thought occur to them 
of bringing the Saviour an homage of such a kind. 
Besides these, ali the features of the case are differ- 
ent; In this, the host is an enemy, there a friend, of 
the Saviour; here it was an anointing from thank- 
ful love, there, at the same time, an anointing for 
death ; here Jesus is censured by a Pharisee, there 
the woman by a disciple; here it is haughtiness, 
there it is selfishness, which is the source of this hos- 
tility ; here the sinner is pronounced blessed, there 
the female disciple is honored with the highest dis- 
tinction. ‘A criticism which in these representations 
can see images with no solidity, dissolving into one an- 
other, because in them accidentally there are two hosts 
of the name of Simon, or some other similarities, would 
more easily become skilled in assigning titles and 
uniforms, than in distinguishing the highest delinea- 
tions of character and exhibitions of peculiar dispo- 
sitions in the higher region of the primitive Chris- 
tian history or the Christian spiritual life” Lane, 
Leben Jesu. Even the conjecture (Neander) that the 
name Simon has through an incorrect tradition been 
transferred from the second host to the first, we 
consider as arbitrary as unnecessary. With greater 
justice it might perhaps be assumed that Mary of 
Bethany had knowledge of the act of the Galilean 
woman, and had therefore the earlier come to the 
thought of showing her love and her thankfulness to 
the Saviour in a similar manner. The endeavor to 
identify the two accounts with one another presup- 
poses a view of the incorrectness of the evangelical 
tradition, to which we are in principle opposed. 

“ Vs. 86. And one of the Pharisees desired 
Him.—Time and place are not particularly indi- 
cated. There is as little reason for ascribing the 
very invitation of the Pharisee to hostile inten- 
tions as for believing that it sprung from the good 
ground of esteem and affection. Perhaps pride itself 
impelled him to receive a Rabbi at his table, whose 
name was already upon so many tongues, and in re- 
spect to whom one did not know how high he might 
yet rise. And the Son of Man, who was come “ eat- 
ing and drinking,” yielded willingly to his invitation, 
although we may well suppose He was not unaware 
(Jobn ii. 25) that it had sprung from an impure. in- 
tent. 

And reclined at table.—It appears from the 
sequel, without having His feet washed or being 
anointed. ‘‘Jesus lay supported on His left arm 
with His head turned towards the table, upon a pil- 
low, and His feet were turned outward to where the 
attendants stood; moreover they were naked, as He 
had laid off His sandals.” De Wette. 

~ Vs. 87. A woman who in the city was a 
sinner.—The name of the town is not given. The 
conjecture that it was Jerusalem (Paulus) is quite as 
unfounded as many others. In any case, we are to 
seek the theatre of the event in Galilee. “Sinner” 
appears here to intimate especially an unchaste life, 
by which she stood in evil repute among her fellow 
townsmen. (See vs. 39.) Respecting the different 
ways in which a woman among the Jews might pro- 
cure to herself the name GuaprwAds, comp. Light- 
foot, ad loc. 

Very early has this sinner been regarded as one 
and the same with Mary Magdalene, on which ac- 
count the church has appointed this gospel for her 
memorial. See Winer, im voce, and Sepp, Leben 
Jesu, p. 281-292, who has also collected the most 
noticeable legends in regard to her person. Un- 
doubtedly the identity of the persons is not mathe- 








matically demonstrable, but much less can we desig 
nate the difficulties which have been raised against i 
as entirely unremovable, and we doubt whether thie 
Catholic church in this point deserves the opposition 
which, as a rule, falls to her share from the most of 
modern expositors, Tradition, which was acquainted 
with the second anointing by Mary, the sister of Lazz. 
rus, would not also, without some special occasion, 
have given the name Mary to the woman first anoint. 
ing. That Mary Magdalene is first mentioned, ch. viii, 
2, certainly does not prove that she could not before 
this have anointed the Saviour in Simon’s house. 
Perhaps she had belonged to the unhappy ones, out 
of whom Jesus, only a short time before, about the 
time of the visit of John’s disciples (ch. vii. 21), had 
expelled unclean spirits. A sinner like Magdalene 
had certainly not been received in the ordinary way 
into the most intimate circle of friends, and as- 
suredly one can scarcely imagine a more beautiful 
occasion for it than the act here recorded in Simon’s 
house. We may add that precisely such a behavior 
as that recorded of the woman in Simon’s house 
agrees entirely with what is known to us respecting 
the loving Magdalene (John xx. 11-18), especially’ 
if she had only lately been healed of her terrible 
plague. But enough concerning a conjecture, 
which certainly cannot be fully proved, but which 
still less deserves to be rejected without further in- 
quiry. Comp. Lancz, Life of Christ, ad loc. [I do 
not see what occasion the author has to regard Mary 
Magdalene as an extraordinary sinner. As Trench 
has well observed in his work on Miracles, demoniac 
possession appears to have implied a peculiar de- 
ficiency of the energy of personal will in the afflicted, 
whether natural or induced by weakening disease, but 
by no means to have implied of course any peculia1 
criminality. Undoubtedly sin, and especially sins of 
voluptuousness, tend very greatly to weaken the 
moral and voluntary energies. But there are so 
many other causes that may effect the same result, 
that to bring such an imputation against Mary Mag- 
dalene on no other ground, appears to me, I confesse, 
little better than a posthumous slander. Then the 
mention of Mary Magdalene immediately afterwards, 
viii. 2, in a manner that does not betray the faintest 
consciousness of her having been mentioned before, 
is certainly very little agreeable to this identification. 
Our Saviour, moreover, although He came to seek 
and to save the lost, and although to His inward 
view one saved sinner was even as another, appears 
in the choice of His intimate companions to have 
maintained a Divine decorum, such as breathes 
through all His words and acts, and which may not 
without reason have been supposed to be operative 
in this case.—C. C. S.] 

Vs. 37. When she knew.—The meals at whieh 
Jesus took part appear to have had a soniewhat 
public character. The entrance stood open to all, 
not because they were invited with Him, but because 
the concourse could not be hindered. 

An alabaster flask, é\aBunrpov utpov.—A very 
fine, mostly white species of gypsum, but not so hard 
as marble, and therefore not so serviceable for finel; 
polished furniture. ‘“ Unguenta optime servantur in 
alabastris,” writes Pliny, xiii. 3, and to this notion 
apparently it is to be ascribed that they were accus- 
tomed to transport unguents and perfumes in als. 
baster flasks, which were sealed at the tops, and 
opened by breaking the leng neck, Perhaps we ara 
here to understand alabaster from Damascus and 
Syria, which was distinguished especially by ivs 
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elearness, while the best Nard’ ointment was pre- 
pared at Tarsus in Cilicia. Comp. Friepnims, Die 
Archeol, der Leidensgeschichte, on Matt. xxvi. 6 seq. 
—Moreover, among the ancients there prevailed 
elsewhere also the custom of kissing the feet of those 
to whom it was intended to display a very especial 
reverence, especially. of the Rabbis (Wetstein), and 
the noting of the moment when the whole trans- 
action began (i#ptaro), contributes not a little to 
heighten the vividness of the whole narrative. 

Vs, 88. And began to moisten His feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of 
her head.—The question spontaneously presents 
itself to us, what may have given occasion to all this 
burst of feeling in the homage rendered by the 
woman. 
and heard the. Lord, and, in whatever way it may 
have come to pass, had already received a great 
benefit from Jesus. We are most disposed to un- 
derstand this as a bodily healing and benefit, cer- 
tainly not worth less than the debt of five hundred 
denarii. For this mercy she will manifest to the 
Lord her thankful love. Perhaps He had, in order 
to put her to the proof, delivered her indeed from 
the malady which was the consequence of her sinful 
life, but as yet withheld the word of pardon and 
grace, of which she stood in most need. So there 
burns along with the flame of gratitude the secret long- 
ing after a higher, a spiritual salvation in her heart. 
The impure wishes to be declared pure, the fallen to 
be raised up, the sorrowing to be. comforted, the 
thankful for recovery to be blest with yet, greater 
fulness of grace. Fora shorter or longer time she 
has already been looking for an opportunity to draw 
near to the Saviour without being thrust back by an 
incompassionate hand, and now when. she hears He 
is a guest in Simon’s. house, she is withheld as little 
by false shame as by fear of man from following the 
drawing of her heart. 

Vs. 39. Now when the Pharisee ... 
saw.—Without doubt the first feeling of the Phari- 
see was that of displeasure that such a woman. had 
ventured to pollute his pure threshold. But with that 
is next joined dissatisfaction and doubt in reference 
to. his guest, who, as he sees, is well content: to be 
touched by such hands. Without any organ by 
which he is able to place himself in the woman’s con- 
dition or to estimate the beauty of her action, he 
judges according to the logic of the natural man 
and of the Jew imprisoned in prejudices, The major 
term of the syllogism which, in secret, he forms to 
himself, is double. A prophet would, in the first 
place, know what is hidden, and know accordingly 
the history of this auaprwAds, and, secondly, shudder 
at the contact of that which is unholy. That the 
former may be true of Jesus and the latter not, does 
not even enter his mind. The minor and the con- 
clusion from his point of view need no statement. 
Among the Jews the idea commonly prevailed that 
a prophet must know.everything secret, and that in 
particular the Messiah must be at. a loss for an an- 
swer to no question; therefore the ensnaring ques- 
tions which even to the end of His life they contin- 
ued to propose to Him; therefore also the infer- 

nce of the disciples (John xvi. 29, 80),—As respects 
our Simon, moreover, it is scarcely to be doubted 
éhat he, how much soever he may have been Aéywy 
év éav7@, yet also gave vent to his displeasure by 
looks, gestures, and light murmurs. The Saviour, 
however, has no need of that .to hear him, He al- 
‘eady reads in Simon’s thoughts. He vindicates the 


Without doubt she had previously seen, 








honor of the woman and His own in a noble parable. 
which He presents. in so striking, so powerful a. 
manner that we scarcely know which we should 
most admire: the skill with which He causes the 
accuser to appear as witness against himself, or the 
moderation with which He still spares His host, inas« 
much as He forbears any severer censure; whether 
the holy irony with which He explains Simon’3 de 
ficiency in love, or the lofty seriousness with which 
He gives him to feel that his sin.is yet unforgiven. 

Vs. 41. A certain creditor.—Under the image 
of the creditor the Lord depicts Himself, while, in 
the debtor that owed the more and the one that owed, 
the less, we behold respectively the portrait of the 
sinner and of Simon. It results, therefore, from this,, 
that the Saviour declares the action of the sinner to 
be a work of thankful love in consequence of a bene-, 
fit received. It does not, however necessarily follow 
from this that Simon also had been restored by a 
miracle from a sickness. (Paulus, Kuinoel) ; the bene- 
fit bestowed on him (=50 denarii) was the honor of 
a visit from the Lord, the value of which, however, 
must have been exceedingly small in his eyes. 

Anvapia, a Roman silver coin, =1 drachma = 16 
asses [about 74d. sterling, or 15 cents; 50 denarii 
= $7.50; 500 D. = $75.00: both sums worth then 
many times their present value.—C, ©. S.]. 

Vs. 48. I suppose.—The gravity of the Pharisee, 
before whom a problem is laid for solution, does not 
belie itself. With greater modesty than that. with 
which he had just murmured in secret does he give 
his opinion, and is rewarded by the Saviour with an 
6pes of holy irony, an ép0aés which is about. to 
turn itself immediately as a weapon against him. 

Vs. 44. Seest thou this woman ?—Apparently 
Simon had as much as possible avoided looking at her, 
At least he must, after the parable he had heard, have 
regarded her with quite different eyes, and have seen 
in a great sinner a great lover, and so far a great 
saint, if he compared her with himself, the proud 
egoist. But now the word of rebuke breaks as a, 
flood. over him. The great distinction which the 
Lord had rendered to Simon by His coming He 
brings at once, with the noblest. sense of dig- 
nity, into view.—I entered into thine house.— 
The cov at the beginning of the address gives em- 
phasis. to the tone of reproach, of which Simon is 
made conscious, in a threefold comparison of his 
behavior with that of the sinning woman. No 
washing of the feet, no kiss of welcome, no anoint- 
ing has he, at the entrance of his Guest into his. 
dwelling, had ready for Him. What Meyer, ad Joc., 
in reference to the first adduces as an excuse, name- 
ly, that the washing of His feet had not been abso- 
lutely necessary, since the Saviour had not come. 
directly from His journey, is to our apprehension not 
satisfactory ; for if this neglect had been entirely unim- 
portant or accidental, the Saviour would certainly 
not have brought it up to him. As opposed to his 
lovelessness and his avarice, the benevolence and 
bounteousness in the sinning woman’s exhibition of 
love strikes the eye so much the more. Simon gives 
no water—she her tears, aqguarwm preciosissimas 
(Bengel), and instead of a linen cloth, the thousand 
hairs of her head. Simon gives no kiss upon the 
mouth, she kisses much more humbly the feet, of 
the Lord ; Simon gives no éAwov, but she something 
much more precious, wtpov. And this proof of her 
homage she presented to the Lord from the very 
time of his entrance, ao’ 7s <iajAOoy (See the text 
ual notes on vs. 45.) The reading ¢/aGAéey has per 
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neps arisen from the fact that the woman was sup- 
posed to have entered after Jesus, so that she could 
not well have manifested her love to Him from His 
very entrance. 
we consider that the woman, seeking for an oppor- 
tunity for her work of love, would probably have en- 
tered very soon after the Saviour; and thus at the 
same time the antithesis is most distinctly preserved 
etween that which the two, Simon and the woman, 
ad done at His entrance into the house. 

Vs. 47. Wherefore I say unto thee.—We 
consider it forced and unnatural to regard Ag¢yw cor 
as standing in a parenthesis (De Wette), and sepa- 
rated in some measure from od xdpiv. Better Meyer: 
“On this account I say to thee; for the sake of these 


her exhibitions of love, I declare to thee: Forgiven, 


are her sins,” &c. 

’Adewvrar—ori hyamyoe modv.—According to the 
Roman Catholic exegetes, with whom, among others, 
De Wette also agrees, the words: Because she 
loved much, must indicate the proper cause, the 
antecedens of the forgiveness of the debt. The Ro- 
mish chureh has here found a support for the doc- 
trine of the meritoriousness of good works, and the 
Protestant polemics have undertaken to confute it 
by often in some measure doing violence to the text. 
To the unsuccessful attempts to escape from this 
difficulty must apparently be added the following: 
‘Her sins are forgiven her (this she knows, and) 
therefore has she exhibited much love;” or this: 
‘Her sins are forgiven her, that she might love 
much,” or “that the Pharisee, from her thankfulness, 
might be well able to conclude that already much 
must have been forgiven her,” &c. All these inter- 
pretations suffer shipwreck on the simple significa- 
tion of the words, especially of 671, and the parable 
also, vss. 41, 42, shows evidently that the Saviour 
received her work as a token of thankful love. Had 
the woman really already received entire assurance 
of forgiveness, and her rich love now been the proof 
of it, as it is asserted, then the assurance, vs. 48, 
would have been, at least in a good measure, super- 
fiuous. No, the progress of the case is this: The 
woman held herself, by a former benefit (bodily heal- 
ing perhaps, but not as yet any full assurance of for- 
giveness), quite as much favored by Jesus as if a 
debt of five hundred denarii had been remitted to her. 
Out of thankfulness for this benefit she had come 
believingly to Jesus (vs. 50), and had shown to Him 
in her love the strength of her thankful faith, and 
now she receives, in such.a temper of mind, not out 
of merit, but out of grace, the assurance of the for- 
giveness of sins. Simon, on the other hand, con- 
siders himself as little favored by the visit of Jesus 
as by the remission of a debt of fifty denarii; there- 
fore also he has shown the Lord little love.—“ But 
to whom little is forgiven the same loveth little,’”— 
and because he had so little faith and love he could 
moreover have little (or no) part in the forgiveness 
which he did not even earnestly desire—However, 
the holiness of works seeks in vain a support in these 
words, for Jesus Himself says (vs. 50): “‘ Thy faith 
hath saved thee,” and by this of itself makes known 
that her love had flowed from the fountain of faith. 
Because she believes and has manifested this her 
faith by love, therefore does forgiveness fall to her 
lot.—We can hardly see that now any other diffi- 
eulty remains to be removed, since at all events we 
read elsewhere also that love covers even the multi- 
tule of sins, and that mercy rejoiceth against judg- 
ment, 1 Peter iv. 8; James 4¢ 13; Matt. xxv. 34- 


This difficulty, however, vanishes if : 








40. That she has deserved forgiveness by her love, 
the Saviour is as far from saying as that she has de 
served it through faith; but only through the faith 
which works by love (Galatians v. 6), was she recep. 
tive for the benefit of forgiveness, which He immedi- 
ately bestowed upon her purely out of grace. [Meyer's 
explanation appears to me better: “This ar: jyd- 
mnoe moAv does not contain the cause and therefore 
not the antecedent of the forgiveness. So Catholics 
interpret it, proving therewith their doctrine of the _ 
meritoriousness of works, and of late also De Wette, 
apprehending love to Christ as one with faith in 
Him ; Olshausen, seeking to surmount the difficulty 
of the thought in his way, and interpreting love as 
receptive activity ; Paulus, B. Crusius. The contrary 
is established, not by dogmatics (see the admirable 
remarks of MeLancuryon, in the Apol. iii, 31 seq., 
p. 87 seg., ed. Rech.), but, as appears by the context, 
because this interpretation is entirely inconsistent 
with the wapafoan lying at the basis, vss. 41, 42, 
as well as with the immediately following 6 5¢ 
oAlyov abiera, &c., if love does not appear as the 
consequence of forgiveness; the antecedent, that is, 
the subjective cause of forgiveness, is not Love, but 
Faith, as appears from vs, 50. According to the 
context, therefore, it is correct to interpret dv: . . 
of the ground of knowledge ; Forgiven are, &., 
which ts certain, since she has exhibited love in a high 
degree. Calov. Probabat Christus a poste- 
riori.’—O, C. 8. 

Vs. 48. Thy sins are forgiven.—With celestial 
love the Lord ascends a yet more and more exalted 
climax in His language. First has He shown that 
He receives the homage of the sinful woman without 
any scruple; then has He said to a third person what 
a@ privilege is meditated for her, one much more excel- 
lent than she had hitherto enjoyed, namely, the full 
certainty of the forgiveness of sins; finally this assu- 
rance is personally addressed to herself, and sealed in 
her heart through the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding. The word ai awoAAai was uttered, it 
is true, in her presence, yet not to herself; the Lord, 
before this company, will not humble her more 
deeply, but on the contrary kindly raises her. 

Vs. 49. Began to say.—Just as in ch. vy. 21. 
It would appear almost inconceivable that the same 
censure should have been already repeated, if we 
forgot that a Pharisaic heart at all times remains the 
same; besides, these guests need not of course have 
been acquainted with that which had already taken 
place at the healing of the paralytic. 

Vs. 50. And He said.—Not spoken at precisely 
the very instant when these thoughts were rising 
(Meyer), but probably because the Saviour heard the 
approach of the storm which would rise against the 
woman if she did not immediately withdraw herself. 
He gives her an intimation to leave the house before 
the peace which He had given her could be assailed 
or disturbed by any one.—Faith helped the woman, 
inasmuch as it brought her soul into the disposition 
in which she could entreat and receive the most 
ardently desired of all benefits from the Lord. A 
similar word of comfort was received by another 
woman, Mark vy. 84. Comp. also the words of Eli te 
Hannah, 1 Samuel i. 17, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The readiness with which the Saviour cou.d 
accept an invitation so grudgingly given as that 
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of this Simon, belongs undoubtedly to the self-denial 
of His ministering love. He wished especially not 
to repel the Pharisees any more ta. was absolutely 
necessary, and knew moreover that many an ear that 
elsewhere would be closed to formal preaching might 
perhaps catch up the word of life when He clothed 
it as table-talk in the forms of daily life. Here also 
He may have had a special reference to the training 
ot Dis apestles, who, brought up in a simpler condi- 
tion, had hitherto observed the dark side of Phari- 
saism; more from a distance. Finally, He could, by 
is personal presence, best put to shame the ca- 
jumnious reports which, without doubt, were spread 
abroad in His absence in reference to Him and His 
disciples. Worthy of notice, moreover, is it that 
when He trod this threshold a sinning woman also 
sees the door open to her, for whom, according to 
Pharisaic severity, the entrance would assuredly 
have been forbidden. Kai idod. Where Christ ap- 
pears the law loses its power, and grace bears the 
sceptre, 

2. The whole narrative of the penitent sinner is a 
gospel within the gospel, as well in relation to the 
inward temper which the Lord demands of repentant 
sinners as also in respect to the salvation which His 
grace affords them. In this sense the whole narra- 
tive, which redounds to the honor of Luke’s delicate 
taste, as physician and artist, deserves to be named 
an eternal history, and so far it is indifferent whether 
the chief character be Mary Magdalene or another. 
The chief matter is still her voice and her experience, 
which may be the share of every one among us. 
With justice did Gregory the Great write concerning 
this Pericope: “ As oft as I think upon this event, 
Iam more disposed to weep over it than to preach 
upon it.” It fits perfectly into the Pauline Gospel of 
Luke, which proclaims to us the justification of the 
humble sinner out of free grace. 

8. The parable which the Lord presents to Simon 
for consideration is for this reason above all so re- 
markable, that on the one side it sets forth as well the 
self-righteous Simons as the unrighteous éuapTtwAoi as 
Yebtors, and on the other hand strongly emphasizes 
the great benefit of the New Covenant, the blessing 
of the forgiveness of sins. 

4. Whoever so understands the word of the 
Lord, vs. 47, as that the love of the woman was the 
meritorious cause of her pardon, such an one reverses 
the sense and the meaning of the parable, as if it 
taught that the two debtors had begun to love 
their creditor in an unequal measure, and that the 
ereditor in consequence of this had remitted to them 
the debts of unequal amount, which then we should 
have to call: wishing to reap the fruit before the 
tree has been planted. For a debtor who is not in 
condition to pay will not love his creditor, but flee 
from him, and love awakes in his heart only when 
he, on good grounds, can believe that the debt at 
one stroke is remitted to him. So judges Luther 
also when he writes: “The Papists bring up this 
declaration against our doctrine of faith, and say 
tat forgiveness of sins is attained through love and 
not through faith; but that such is not the meaning 
is proved by the parable, which clearly shows that 
love follows from faith. ‘To whom much is for- 
given,’ says the Lord, ‘the same loveth much;’ 
therefore if a man has forgiveness of sins, and be- 
Heves it, there follows love; where one has it not, 
there is no love.” 


thee.” 











received nothing more than she already possessed, 
we are then certainly necessitated to suppose that 
the certain assurance of the forgiveness of sins had 
not been bestowed upon her before this meeting with 
the Lord. The benefit for which she comes to tes 
tify her thankfulness to Him cannot therefore pos 
sibly have been this assurance. 

6. Simon and’ the sinner, with respect to the 
Lord, are two admirable types of the Roman Catho- 
lic and of the Evangelical church. The former is as 
little as Simon free from the leaven of self-righteous- 
ness, and takes secret or open offence at every rev- 
elation, at every confession, of the free grace of the 
Saviour. Like the proud Pharisee, she makes void 
the commandment of God for the sake of her own 
notions, and is not perfect in love for the very reu- 
son that she does not regard love as a consequence 
but as a condition of the forgiveness of sins. Here 
holds good the declaration of John, 1 John iv. 17, 
18. The other, on the contrary, feels herself in 
many respects as polluted as the sinning woman at 
the table, but as one entirely unworthy she lies at 
the feet of the Lord, and does Him homage, not in 
order thereby to merit anything, but out of pure 
thankfulness that He has merited and earned all for 
her. So long as she has not yet entirely unlearned 
the significance of the word dwpedy (Romans iii. 24), 
the saying holds good for her: Thy faith hath 
saved thee; and she may go in peace. And this very 
faith will make her so much the richer in love and 
thankfulness, since she deeply feels that to her not 
fifty but five hundred denarii have been remitted 
out of grace. Thus does the gospel cherish and 
tend the fruit of obedience, which the law can in- 
deed demand, yet cannot bring forth. 

7. In order to understand the true relation be. 
tween forgiveness and love, the parable Matt. xviii. 
28-85, deserves especially to be compared. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The dinner m Simon’s house a proof of the truth 
of the word of the Lord, Luke v. 31, 32.—Jesus 
ever ready to come wherever the sinner invites Him. 
—Great sin, great repentance; great faith, great 
love-—True and pretended honor shown to the 
Lord in one and the same dwelling.—The poverty 
of an unloving, the riches of a loving, heart.—No 
sinning woman too bad to come to Jesus.—Love 
and honor united in her homage.—The steps upon 
which the Lord leads the sinner out of the depth 
upon the height: 1. He suffers her to approach 
Him; 2. He accepts her homage; 3. He assures 
her of the forgiveness of sins; 4. He causes her 
to go in peace.—The steps upon which the Lord 
leads the Pharisee from the height into the depth: 
1. He seats Himself at his table; 2. He casts a look 
into his heart; 38. He makes his lovelessness mani- 
fest; 4. He puts him to shame before the sinner, 
and places him far below her.—Thankful love, how 
it is: 1. Richly attested, 2. unjustly censured, 3. pow- 
erfully vindicated, 4. blest a thousandfold.—The 
inventiveness of love-—The costliest thing not too 
costly for the Lord.—Frugality ill applied where 
love is to be shown to the Highest.—The blessed 
feeling of a heart that finally has pressed throngh to 
Jesus’ feet —Here at Jesus’ feet, yonder on Jesus’ 
heart.—To every Simon has the Lord even yet some. 


6. “ And He said to her, Thy s!s are forgiven | thing special to say.—The table-talk of the Saviour 
If we will not assume that the sinner here | tested according to the apostolic rule Colossians iy, 
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6.~-Christ beholds all other men stand in relation to 
- Himself as debtors.—Every one receives forgiveness 
for as many or as few sins as he himself feels and 
repents of.—Thankful love cannot possibly precede 
the highest revelation of grace, but must necessarily 
follow it.—The self-righteous one his own judge. 
--One can judge rightly and yet condemn himself.— 
Seest thou this woman? 1. A sinner, and yet a 
sanctified person ; 2. a mourner, and yet one blessed ; 
3. one condemned, and yet one crowned for eternal 
life—The picture of the sinning woman in accord 
with the apostle’s confession respecting himself, 
2 Cor. vi. 9, 10.—God forgives in order that we may 
hold Him dear.—The penuriousness of disdain to- 
wards the Lord.—What disdain neglects, penitence 
supplies.—In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncireumcision, but faith which 
worketh by love, Galatians v. 6.—Set for the 
fall of one, for the rising of another.—The deepest 
ground of want of love towards Christ and the nat- 
ural spring of love to Him.—Faith in the forgiveness 
of sins no dead letter, but an active principle of life. 
—The assured certainty of the forgiveness of sins, 
1. An indispensable, 2. an invaluable, 3. an attain- 
able benefit.—Who is this that forgiveth sins also? 
—Even the secret thoughts of the heart known to 
the Saviour.—Faith the only but also the certain 
way to deliver us.—No going in peace without faith ; 
no faith without going in peace. 

Srarke:—J. Hatt:—He is a wise teacher who 
accommodates himself to be all things to all men 
that he may gain all, 1 Cor. ix. 22.—The Christian, 
even a preacher, may indeed go to the festive meal, 
yet must he have regard of place, time, and occasion, 
to accomplish some good even there-—The female 
sex has also a part in the kingdom of God, 1 Peter 
iii. 7.—The soul which truly feels its sins counts 
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nothing too good and too dear for Christ.—Shame 
facedness is both a sign and an effect of grace = 
Masus :—Those converted to God give their mem 
bers, which they have aforetime consecrated to sin, 
as instruments of righteousness, Romans vi. 19,— 
Who hath not himself repented knows not the heart 
of penitent sinners.—QueEsNEL :—Sweet mildness of 
Jesus: happy he that also deals thus when he will 
amend his neighbor.—To convince and instruct one 
by questions is the best mode of teaching.—BReEn- 
TIUS :—Sin a great and heavy debt, which we in and 
of ourselves cannot discharge—wWova Bibl. Tub.: 
—When the veil of our prejudices is removed, our 
own heart condemns us.—The penitent kisses con 
tinually the feet of the Lord Jesus——Even in the 
holiest place one has often evil thoughts.—To for- 
give sins is God’s work alone, and therefore Jesus 
has by this also demonstrated His Godhead.—Whom 
God and his conscience absolve from sin, he has no 
cause to be troubled at the blind judgment of the 
world. 

HEUBNER :—Tears of repentant sinners are pre- 
cious to God.—Pride has no sense of the love which 
God bestows on repentant sinners.—God knows, like 
a careful creditor, just how much every one owns 
Him.—What love to Jesus is, and how it arises.-— 
Jesus teaches us here how we should deal with fallen 
ones.—Great sinners, great saints.—PaLtmer :—How 
love to Christ arises in a heart. It arises: 1. From 
the hope of attaining through Him forgiveness of 
sins; 2. from the certainty of having obtained for- 
giveness.—SCHLEIERMACHER :—Respecting the con 
nection of forgiveness of sins with love, Pred. i. p 
522. 

Admirable work of art representing the Magda. 
lene [or rather, this woman.—C. C.§.], by Correggia, 
Battoni, and many others. 


C. Galilee and the Surrounding Regions, without excluding Capernaum. Cus. VII. 1—IX 50, 


1. The First Christian Family Circle. 


Cu. VIII. 1-3. 


1 And it came to pass afterward, that he went throughout every city and village | 
preaching and shewing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God: and the twelve were 
2 with him, And certain women, which had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities, 
3 Mary called Magdalene, out of whom went seven devils, And Joanna the wife of 
Chuza Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others, which ministered unto him 


[them, V. 0." of their substance. 


1 Vs, 3.—Rec.: air. 
otvious to the copyists, par 


412” Meyer. (Avro, A., L., M., X., Cod. Sin. ; airois, B., D., 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 1. Afterward, év 7G kad. sc. xpévy.—Luke 
ts here not concerned to arrange the different events 
in a strict chronological succession, but only in gen- 
eral to call attention to the fact that the activity of 
the Saviour, in His journeys through Galilee, was con- 
tinued uninterruptedly, while he now adjoins a men- 
tion of the services rendered by women in this 
period, of which none of the other Evangelists make 
mention. Occasion to do this he more than prob- 


Avrois has preponderating authority, see TiscHENDORF ad loc. I 
tly because jjoav teOcpar. preceded, partly through reminiscence of Matt. xxvii, 55; Mark xv 


“‘ The singular appeared more 


E.2, 10 other uncials.—C. C. 8.] 


Kara moAw kal xéunv. From town to town, and 
from village to village; comp. Acts xv. 21. The 
unweariedness of the Saviour’s activity comes here 
with especial clearness into view. 

Vs. 2. And certain women.—In the earlier 
period the disciples still wondered when they saw 
their Master in conversation with a woman, John iv. 
27. Now there has already been formed a circle of 
female disciples, who were joined to the Master by 
thankful love—Mary of Magdala. See above 
Respecting Magdala, sce Lanen, on Matthew xv. 39. 

Vs. 3. Joanna is only here andin ch. xxiv. 10 re 


ably found in the immediately preceding narrative. | ferred to by name, as the consort, perhaps the widow 
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of Chuza, steward of Herod. If we assume with some 
that Chuza was the BasiArwés (John iv. 46-54), we 
might suppose that grateful love for the deliverer of 
her son had brought the mother to Jesus.—Susanna, 
that is, Lily, m38%w, is not further known.—And 
many others.—Comp. Matt. xxvii. 55. 

Which ministered unto them.—The female 
friends of our Lord appear for the most part to have 
belonged to the well-circumstanced higher class, since 
the here-mentioned ministration doubtless consisted 
principally in support rendered to earthly necessi- 
ties from their property. This ministration was 
rendered to the whole travelling company. The 
reading air@ is perhaps In some manuscripts a cor- 
rection, which visibly arose from the effort to repre- 
sent the service of these women as an act of Divine 
service, which was exclusively limited to the Master. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The brief account which Luke gives us respect- 
ing these women is peculiarly adapted to awaken a 
vivid conception of the journeyings of the Saviour 
through Galilee. We see Him proceeding from one 
town to another, wearing as clothing the simple yet 
becoming tunic, which was not sewed but woven 
from above throughout, perhaps the gift of love ; the 
sandals bound crosswise over His uncovered feet ; 
the disciples near by without money in their girdles, 
without shoes, staff, or wallet ; perhaps a little flask 
with oil, after the Oriental usage, hanging over their 
shoulders, for the refreshment of their wearied limbs 
(Mark vi. 18; Luke x. 84; Genesis xxviii. 18); and 
at a beseeming distance the women covered with 
their veils, who were concerned with tender affec- 
tion for the wants of the company, now and then 
preparing for their beloved Master a refreshing sur- 
prise, and now holding discourse with one another, 
now with Him. The view of such a circle of breth- 
ren and sisters, whose centre the Lord is, makes an 
impression that elevates the heart, 

2. The unhesitating way in which the Saviour 
admitted and accepted the loving services of these 
women is a striking proof not only of His conde- 
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Him, ‘although He did not come to be ministered 
unto (Matt. xx. 28), but at the same time of His firm 
confidence in the purity and faithfulness of these 
Galilean friends, which indeed did remain, even ke 
yond His death, unchangeably the same. 

3. We see here an emancipation of woman in ti 
noblest sense of the word, and the beginning of the 
service of women in the church of Christ (Wichern), 
and at the same time also a decided triumph of the 
evangelical spirit over tbe limitation of the Jewish - 
Rabbinism, and the prophecy of the new world of 
love called into being through Christ. 


HOMILETIOCAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
man nor woman, but a new creature.—Thankful 
ministration of love well pleasing to the Lord.—Di- 
versity and agreement among the first female friends 
of Jesus.—W hat the Saviour is for woman, and what 
woman must be for the Saviour.—Woman in Christ 
no longer slave of the man, but a fellow-heir of the 
grace of life, 1 Peter iii. 7.—Women of high condi- 
tion also cannot possibly dispense with the Saviour. 
—The Head of the church served by and in His 
members.—The destination of earthly good also to 
the advancement of the kingdom of God.—The first 
Christian circle of sisters united for a work of love, 
1. Whose origin is pure, 2. whose character is that 
of power, 3. whose fruit is abundant, 4. whose dura- 
tion is perennial.—The service of the poor, Divine 
service (Angelus Merula).—Among the women of the 
evangelical history not one enemy of the Lord. 

Srarke :— Whoever hath tasted that the Lord -is 
gracious, such an one cannot abandon Him.—If 
Christ was not ashamed of the ministrations of 
others, why should we be ashamed when we find 
ourselves in like circumstances ?—QuEsnEL :—Godly 
women have at all times helped to build up the 
kingdom of God by the exercise of love towards 
Christ’s servants and His poor members, Romans 
xvi. 1, 2, 6.—Masus :—For spiritual benefits to 
render something temporal is becoming, and yet a 
poor payment.—For His poor children God knows 


scending love, which endures services rendered to | well how to provide. 


OU 


® And his disciples asked him, saying 
10 
11 
2 


2. The Parables concerning the Kingdom of God. ss. 4—21. 
(Parallels: Matt. xiii. 1-23; xii. 46-50; Mark iii. 31—iv. 23.—Vss. 4-15, Gospel for Sexagesima Sunday.) 


And when much people were gathered together, and were come [when they were 
coming] to him out of every city, he spake by a parable: A ‘sower went out to sow his 
seed: and as he sowed, some fell by the way side; and it was trodden down, and the 
fowls of the air devoured it. And some fell upon a rock [the rock]; and as-soon as it 
was sprung up, it withered away, because it lacked moisture. And some fell among 
[the] thorns; and the thorns sprang up with it, and [having sprung; om., and] choked 
it. And other fell on [the] good ground, and sprang up, and bare fruit a hundredfold. 
And when he had said these things, he cried, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear, 
[om., saying, V. O."], What might this parable 
be [z. e.. mean]? And he said, Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God: but to others [the rest only] in parables; that seeing they might not 
see, and hearing they might not understand. Now the parable is this: The seed is the 
word of God. Those by the way side are they that hear; then -cmeth the devil, and 





13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 


19 
20 


21 
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taketh away the word out of their hearts, lest they should [that they may not, ba pi} 
believe and be saved. They on the rock are they, which, when they hear, receive the 
word with joy; and these have no root, which for a while believe, and in time of temp- 
tation fall away. And that which fell among thorns are they, which, when they have 
heard, go forth, and are choked with cares and riches and pleasures of this lite, and 
bring no fruit to perfection. But that on the good ground are they, which in an hones 
and good heart, having heard the word, keep 7¢, and bring forth fruit with patience [or 
persevere in bringing forth fruit]. [But] No man, when he hath lighted a candle 
covereth it with a vessel, or putteth 2¢ under a bed; but setteth.zt on a candlestick, that 
they which enter in may see the light. For nothing is secret, that shall not be made 
manifest; neither any thing hid, that shall uot be known and come abroad. Take heed 
therefore how ye hear: for whosoever hath, to him shall be given; and whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have. Then came to 
him hs mother and his brethren, and could not come at him for the press. And it was 
told him by certain which said, Thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring 
to see thee. And he answered and said unto them, My mother and my brethren are 
these which hear the word of God, and do it. 


1 Vs. 9.—Rec.: A€yovres. At least doubtful. [Om., Cod. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


General Remarks.—Curonotoey: Luke cor- 
rectly places the preaching of the kingdom of God 
on the part of the Saviour in this period of His Gal- 
ilean activity. The comparison with Matthew and 
Mark teaches us, however, that he passes over seve- 
ral important particulars. Without here entering 
upon a criticism of the different earlier and later 
arrangements of the evangelical narrations, we sim- 
ply state what order appears to us most worthy of 
credit: 1. The meal in Simon’s house (Luke vii. 
36-50). 2. Beginning of a new journey through 
Galilee (Luke viii. 1-3). 3. Return «is olxov (Mark 
iii. 20). 4. Blasphemy respecting a covenant with 
Beelzebub (Mark iii. 20-30. Comp. Matt. xii. 22-87). 
5. His mother and His brethren (Mark iii. 31-35. 
Comp. Luke viii. 19-21; Matt. xii. 46-50). 6. The 
parables (Matt. xili.; Mark iv. ; Luke viii.), —that of 
the Sower first, according to all the Synoptics. 

Vs. 4. Much people.—Here, too, the Evange- 
lists are not at variance, but complement one another. 
According to Luke the cities of all Galilee furnished 
their contingent to swell the company of hearers of 
the Lord—‘ ex quavis urbe erat cohors aliqua,” 
(Bengel.) According to Matthew and Mark this con- 
course is so great that the Saviour has to ascend a 
ship on the shore in order there to be heard better. 
Of the different parables which, according to Mark 
and Luke, were delivered at the same time on this 
occasion, Luke communicates only the first, together 
with its interpretation. 

Vs. 5. By the wayside.—“ Ho, wbi ager et via 
inter se attingunt.” Here the first portion of the 
seed is threatened by a double danger—the feet of 
travellers and the birds of heaven. Notice how 
much ‘the vividness of the parable is heightened by 
this last feature. 

Vs. 6. Upon the rock.—To be'understood of a 
‘rocky soil covered witha thin layer of earth, so that 
the seed is repelled as soon as it attempts'to shoot 
out roots. It grows comparatively high (efavérecde, 
‘Matthew and Mark), but can only unfold itself above 
and not below. 

Vs. 7. Among the thorns.—Not an overgrown 
thistle-field, but 1 place in the arable ground where 
formerly thorns have grown up, which now come 


Sin.) 

(from the roots) into development together with the 
seed, and finally entirely suffocate this, since they 
grow much more quickly, and first repressing the 
slow growing of the seed, soon make it entirely im- 
possible. 

Vs. 8. On the good ground.—Which, through 
the care of the husbandman in preparation, has 
become good. Luke only mentions summarily the 
hundredfold increase, while Matthew and Mark 
speak of the thirty and sixtyfold. 

When He had said these things.—Just so 
Matthew and Mark. According to the latter an 
akovere had also preceded. This whole parable is 
intended to constitute not only one out of many, but 
as the first in a closely connected series to form as it 
were His inaugural discourse as a teacher of. para- 
bles. Comp. Mark iv. 13. 

Vs. 9. Asked Him.—Here also the brief report 
of Luke must be filled up from the more detailed 
one of Matthew and Mark. It then appears’ that 
they asked not only for the interpretation of this 
parable, but in general concerning the cause why He 
speaks to the people in parables. The answer which 
Luke ‘gives, vs. 10, is the answer to the question, 
which he himself does not. state. 

Vs. 10. Unto you it is given.—<According to 
all three Evangelists the kingdom of God is agree- 
ably to this word of the Saviour: 1. A svorhpioy, 
which, however, 2. His disciples know, but, 3. only 
after it is given to them through the preparing grace 
of God, déd0Ta: yvava. The true reconciliation 
between the Supernaturalism and Rationalism of the 
more ancient and the more modern form will have to 
proceed from this, that justice is done at once to 
each of these three thoughts. 

But to the others only in parables.—We 
are not to supply: With the rest speak I in parables, 
but: to the rest it is given to understand the myste- 
ries of the kingdom-of God only when they are laid 
open to them in parabolic form. 

That seeing they might not see.—Comp. Is 
vi. 9, 10, where, however, we are never to lose frovw 
view, that: “The effect of hardening through pro- 
phecy is an eliciting, and-so revealing, of the harden- 
ing which already exists and which through their 
fault reveals itself in reference to the word.” Stier, 
Comp. Lanes on MMatthe. xi. 12. 

Vs. 11. The seed.— Ix the explanation it ig 
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according to Luke, the Seed, according to Mark, the 
Sower, that stands in the foreground. 

Vs. 12. They that hear.—That is, who merely 
hear, without the word of preaching bemg mixed 
with faith. It. is to be noticed that the Saviour 
only ascribes the miscarriage of the first, and not of 
the second and third portion v. the seed to direct dia- 
holical influence. ‘The evil one is as quickly at 
Land (ei@éws, eira) as the birds by the just-sown 

2ed. 

The distinction between the second and third kind 
appears especially to lie in this, that those sown upon 
the rock are the superficially touched, who are soon 
offended by persecution; those sown among the 
thorns, the half-hearted, who are soon seduced by 
temptation, ‘ Hie ordo,” says Calvin very cor- 
rectly of the former, ‘‘a superiore differt, quia tempo- 
ralis fides, quasi seminis conceptio, fructum aliquem 
promittit, sed non ita bene et penitus subacta sunt 
corda, ut ad continuum alimentum eorum mollities 
sufficiat. Et sane, ut estu solis probatur terre steri- 
litas, ita persecutio et crux eorum vanitatem detegit, 
qui leviter tincti, nescio quo desiderio, non probe serio 
pretatis affectu imbuti sunt. Sciendum est, non vere 
esse incorruptibili semine regenitos, quod nunquam 
marcescit, gquemadmodum Petrus docet.” 

Vs. 14. Cares and riches and pleasures. 
Here, as in Mark iv. 19, a threefold cause for the 
miscarriage of the third class, earthly care, possession, 
and enjoyment. Luke very beautifully describes 
these hearers as going away among the one and the 
other (ropevduevor), after they had listened for a 
while. “ A picturesque addition” (De Wette). 

And are choked.—See Meyer ad loc. 

Vs. 15. In an honest and good heart.—Not 
in an absolutely ethical sense (Meyer), for purity 
of heart cannot precede faith, but must follow it. 
Yet honest and good to receive seed and to bear 
fruit. An intimation of the right disposition for 
hearing, which itself in turn is a fruit of the gratia 
preveniens. Comp. Acts x. 35. 

Vs. 16. But no man.—The same saying appears 
again, ch. xi. 33. Nothing stands in the way of our 
supposing that the Saviour repeated words of this 
kind on fitting occasions. In Mark also, vss. 21, 22, 
it appears immediately after the parable of the Sower, 
and the connection of thought is not very difficult to 
give. The Saviour does not mean to say that as He 
had sufficiently illustrated to them the preceding 
parable, so they also should now on their part spread 
this abroad among others (Meyer, De Wette), but He 
utters it to be applied to what He had said in rela- 
tion to the different reception of the word of God 
among men: namely, that the fruit of preaching 
would one day be known, and that it is therefore of 
the greatest importance actually to keep the word in 
a good aud pure heart in order that in time to come 
it may become evident that it has brought forth 
fruit an hundredfold. 

Vs. 18. Take heed therefore.—In Luke the 
mas, in Matthew the r/, is brought more into promi- 
nence, while that which in Matt. xiii, 12, appears 
in another connection, Luke here very fittingly ad- 
joins. By this connection the significance of the— 
m all appearance—proverbial way of speaking is in 
a peculiar manner more precisely defined.—For 
whosoever hath, namely, of fruits of the word 
which he obtained by the fact that he heard in the 
right way. The productiveness is conditioned by the 
receptivity. Whoever first bears in himself a germ of 
the higher life, such a one will in the use of the pre- 








pared means continually receive more o” spiritus 
blessing. Whoever neglects that which is deposited 
by God within him loses what he never rightly pos 
sessed. “°O dore? Exew apOjcera, an exact interpre 
tamentum of the original form in Mark, 0 ge. The 
so-called possession had been the fruit of a mere 
imagination. 

Vs, 19. Then came to Him.—Originally this 
occurrence belongs before the parable (see above), 
but apparently Luke communicates it bere because it 
might serve very well to commend the right hearing 
inasmuch as it indicates the high rank which the 
doers of the word (James i, 25), according to the 
Saviour’s judgment, enjoy. 

And could not come at Him.—We gain a clear 
conception of the fact only by comparing Mark iii. 
21-30. The simplest understanding of Mark iii. 
20, 21, is however apparently this, that no one else 
than the relatives of the Lord on this occasion had 
been afraid that He was beside Himself; in respect 
to His brothers, who, according to John vii. 5, even 
later did not yet believe on Him, we can at least 
not call this inconceivable. Intentional malice ex- 
isted here as little as Acts xxvi. 24. If we remark, 
however, that mother and brothers wait very quietly 
until He has finished speaking, and that the latter 
publicly requested Him to come unto them, we can 
just as well conceive that they lay hold of the 
calumny set afoot by the Pharisees: 67: BecACeBovaA 
éxe1, as a means of withdrawing Jesus, out of well- 
meaning yet misguided affection, from this stormy 
sea. In no case does the account say that Mary 
uttered or believed these words of blasphemy. She 
stands here more in the midst than at the head ot 
His relatives, and not possibly could she name the 
holy thing that was born of her, lunatic. Yet of one 
error she makes herself, together with her family, 
guilty. She wishes to withdraw the Saviour (per- 
haps out of provident care that He might take food, 
Mark iii, 20), from the work which He regards as 
His food. This Jesus refuses with holy sternness, 
yet at the same time with tender forbearance. Of 
the self-denial which He demands in respect te 
earthly kindred, Matt x. 37, He Himself gives s 
brilliant example. What is said of Levi, Deut. 
Xxxiii. 9, is true now in a higher measure of Him. 

Vs. 20. And it was told Him.—Perhaps by 


‘one who would have been glad to see the immedi- 


ately preceding discourse of rebuke, flark iii. 23 seq., 
continue no longer, and therefore with some eager. 
ness makes use of this welcome interruption in order 
to direct the Saviour’s attention to something else. 
Thy mother and thy brethren.—The difficult 
question, whom we have actually to understand by 
the &deAgpots of the Lord, has been even to the latest 
times answered in different ways. The view of those 
who here understand natural brothers of the Lord, 
children of Joseph and Mary, born after Jesus, has, 
according to the opinion we have hitherto held, at 
least the fewest difficulties. This view is power. 
fully vindicated by Dr. A. H. Blom, in his Disput, 
Theol. Inaug. de Christi aderpois nai adeAgpais, L. B. 
1839. On the other side the later scruples of Lange 
and others, who here understand cousins of the Lord, 
may not be condemned. The question appears 
yet to demand a continued investigation in order 
finally to come to full decision. Comp. meanwhile 
the valuable essay of Wieseler, Stud. und Krit. 
1842, i., but particularly also the appendix to the 
9th prelection on the Life of Jesus, by C. J. Rigeen 
bach, Basel, 1858, where the grounds for and agains} 
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‘each principal view have been very judiciously set 
forth. S. 286-304. 

Vs, 21. And’ He answered.—Comp, Langer on 
Moait. xii. 60. According to the picturesque trait in 
Mark, vs. 34, He in saying this looks with a. benevolent 
glance over those immediately surrounding Him. 
With full consciousness He sacrifices, if it must be 
80, earthly relationships to higher ones. Thus does 
He assure His disciples of the higher rank which 
they enjoy in His eyes, while they are forgotten by 
tbe world. His mother and brothers, on the other 
hand, when they have come near enough, hear the 
only condition upon which He in truth can call them 
His own: namely, if they honor the will of the Father, 
who has assigned Him another circle than their lim- 
ited dwelling. Doubtless at this word a voice in 

.Mary’s heart testified that she belonged in a yet 
higher sense than xara odpxa to the kindred of 
Christ. From the fact that the Saviour speaks alone 
of mother, brother, and sister, but not of His father, 
as indeed the latter nowhere appears in the history 
of His public life, it may with great probability be 
concluded that Joseph was now already dead. [The 
fact that Joseph nowhere appears in the course of 
our Lord’s ministry, renders it sufficiently probable 
that he was dead. But the fact that our Lord, among 
the possible relations which human beings can sus- 
tain to Him, does not include that of. Father, may 
well be explained from His unwillingness to attribute 
to any human being that relation which God alone 
sustained to Him.—C. C.8.] His disciples He calls 
brethren, comp. Heb. ii. 11; but from this it by no 
means follows that His disciples themselves had the 
right to give to Him in too familiar a nianner the 
name Brother. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. For the first time in the Gospel of Luke we 
here meet with the Lord teaching the people in para- 
bles, which of itself certainly could not have been 
strange to His hearers. The fiery orientals, whose 
fancy is so rich, whose thoughts are so accustomed 
to poetical vesture, early availed themselves of a 
form of teaching which could at once excite to re- 
flection and satisfy the taste. Prophets like Nathan, 
sages like Solomon, poets like Isaiah, had veiled 
their oracles in the guise of the parable (2 Sam. xii. 
1-7; Eccl. ix. 14-16; Isaiah v. 1; xxviii. 23-29); and 
in the days of our Lord also the Jewish Rabbis availed 
themselves of this inviting mode of representation. 
One of the Rabbis, in particular, afterwards distin- 
guished himself in this, natnely, R. Nahorai, who 
lived a century after Christ, shortly before Bar- 
Cochba, and whose parables remind us in many re- 
epects of these of the Saviour. It would be indeed 
well worth the trouble to institute a distinct investi- 
gation upon the point how much the moral portion 
of the Talmud is indebted in this respect to the 
gospel. Comp. Szpp, L. J. ii. p. 248. And if we 
ask what, why, and how the Saviour taught in para- 
bles, we find new occasion to repeat the declaration, 
Jobn vii. 46. 

2. By a parable we understand an invented nar- 
rative taken from nature or daily life, wherein 
weighty duties, truth, or promises, are set forth in a 
pictorial manner. While the philosophical myth 
must bring an abstract idea within the sphere of our 
conception; under the garb of the parable, on the 
ether hand, a present or impending fact is placed 
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before the eyes. While the simile gives only a 
simple agreement between two different things, it 
lacks the dramatic development and the striking 
issue which we meet with in a completed parable 
Eyen from the fable is it distinguished, inasmuch aa 
it moves within the bounds of possibility, and not 
only, like the fable, presents moral teaching, but also 
religious truth. “The chief thought around which all 
the parables of the Saviour more ‘or less directly 
revolve is the hidden character of the kingdom of 
God. It has therefore been attempted in many 
ways to arrange the different parables of our Lord 
into a complete whole, in which the doctrine of the 
kingdom of Heaven in all its parts is contained (Ne- 
ander, Lisco, Lange, Schweitzer, &c.). Nothing is 
easier than to derive a Theology, Anthropology, Sote- 
riology, and Eschatology of Jesus from His parables, 
in which, however, it must be borne in mind that 
not every delicate feature of the representation can 
be used as a stone for a dogmatic edifice, but that 
only the tertiwm comparationis, the leading idea, 
is to be made prominent according to the particular 
design. 

3. The purpose of the parable is twofold, comp 
Matt. xiii. 18, and Lane ad loc. Justly, therefore, 
has Lord Bacon already said: “ Parabola est wsus 
ambigui, facit enim ad involucrum, facit etiam ad 
illustrationem, in hoc docends, in illo occultandi arti 
jictum queri videtur.’ Comp. John ix. 89. How 
ever, we must not overlook the fact that the veiling 
of the truth in parables was only relative and tempo. 
rary. They were not like the bushel under which 
the light was hid, but more lke the veil of mist 
which indeed obscures the brilliancy of the sun, yet 
also more often allows it to stream through. The 
explanation which the Saviour gives of some parables 
in particular He would undoubtedly have given of 
all, had He been inquired of with the desire of sab 
vation. 

4, In respect to the parables also the Gospel of 
Luke shows an indisputable wealth. It is true we 
miss here individual parables which are found in 
Matt. xiii, Mark iv., and elsewhere, but on the other 
hand several of the most exquisite parables have 
been preserved to us by Luke alone. Without speak- 
ing now of many gnome-like sayings which he 
communicates as parables, e. g. ch. xiv. 7, let us 
concider particularly the rich treasure of parables 
which he has preserved in the narrative of the 
Saviour’s last journey to Jerusalem, ch. ix. 51 seg. 
To these belong: 1. The Good Samaritan, ch. x. 30- 
87; 2. The Importunate Friend, ch. xi. 5-835 3. 
The Rich Fool, ch. xii. 16-21; 4. The Unfruitful 
Fig-tree, ch. xiii. 6-9 ; 5. The Great Supper, ch. xiv, 
6-24; 6. The Tower and The War, ch. xiv. 28-32 ; 7. 
The Lost Sheep, Coin, and The Prodigal Son, ch. 
xy. (of which, however, the first two appear with 
another design in Matt. xviii. 12, 13); 8. The Unjust 
Steward, ch. xvi. 1-9; 9. Lazarus and Dives, ch. 
xvi. 19-31; 10. The Servant Ploughing, ch. xvii, 7- 
10; 11. The Unjust Judge and the Widow, ch. xviii, 
1-8; 12. The Pharisee and the Publican, ch. xviii 
9-14; 13. The Parable of the Pounds (to be distin- 
guished from that of tke Talents, Matt. xxv. 14-30), 
ch. xix. 12-27. Even when Luke narrates parables 
given in the other Evangelists, he is not wanting in 
new peculiar features of them. Comp. for instance 
ch, xii, 35-48, with Matt. xxiv. 42-51. Hspecial- 
ly does he communicate the parables which are in 
agreement with the broad Pauline position of his 
Gospel, while we scarcely fear a contradiction whea 
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we maintain that it is among the parables preserved 
by him that the most exquisite in detail appear. 
Who would give up the dogs in the parable of Laza- 
rus and the rich man? Who the trait of the haughty 
Pharisee ‘standing by himself, oraSels mpds éavtdv, 
o1 of the eldest of the two sons who does not come 
out of the house, but directly from the field where 
he hag served his father by his labor? How much 
wculd the parable of the Good Samaritan have lost 
in beauty if over against this friend of man, not a 
riest and Levite, but a simple citizen of Jerusalem, 
had been placed! Even if some of the parables in 
Luke contain particular erueces interpretum, yet the 
labor of investigation is richly compensated, as in 
reference also to all the parables related by him, the 
fine expression is applicable: ‘The miracles of 
Jesus are manifestly great individual parables of His 
general activity,—parables in act. His parables, on 
the other hand, unfold themselves as miracles of His 
word. The miracle is a fact which comes from the 
word and is converted into the word. The parable 
is a word which comes out of a fact and stamps 
itself in the fact. The common birthplace of these 
ideal twin forms is therefore the world-creating and 
world-transfiguring Word.” Lange. 

5. Although in judging of the prophetic char- 
acter of the parable, men have not always been 
temperate enough, and have certainly gone too far in 
finding in many the indication of individual periods 
in the development of ‘Christianity beyond the 
general intimation of earlier or later times, it is 
nevertheless entirely beyond doubt that precisely 
like many prophecies, so do also many parables 
realize themselves continuously in ever-augmenting 
measure in the history of the kingdom ‘of God [or, 
as Bacon says: “have a springing and germinant 
fulfilment in every age.”—C.C.§.]. This is true 
of ‘the very first parable, the Sower. Considered 
in the most general way, it contains truth in refer- 
ence to God’s word in the world as ‘to when, how, 
and where, it has been sown at all times. But very 
especially is it applicable to the activity of the Great 
Sower in the kingdom of God, Christ; and certainly 
it is of moment how He here Himself communicates 
in parabolic form the result of His experience up to 
that ‘time amorg His mainly unbelieving contempo- 
raries. But continually does the fulfilment of the 
parabolic sketch repeat itself in the preaching of the 
gospel by apostles, martyrs, reformers, nay, and that 
of the most obscure country pastor. And so long 
as the world remains the world it will not cease 'to 
be true that a good part, nay the greatest part, of the 
seed is continually lost through the fault of men. 

6. That the Saviour, not in the parable, but in 
the ‘explanation ‘of the parable to His disciples, 
speaks so unequivocally of the Evil One, isa con- 
vincing proof that the New Testament Satanology is 
to be regarded‘as something entirely different from 
a pedagogic accommodation to a superstitious popu- 
lar fancy. 

4". The cause why the seed with some bears no 
fruit and with some bears fruit more richly than 
with others, is not to be found in the fact that the 
heart of the one is by nature so much better than 
that of the other. Whoever would bring up Luke 
viii. 15 as a proof against the doctrine of general 
depravity would do well first to read over once more 
Mark wi. 21-28. The caddy kal ayaddy is in the 
spirit of the Saviour’s teaching the fruit of the 
grate preveniens, from which the man has not with- 
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aed 


him the will, Philippians ii. 18. It belongs to the 
work of the modern believing Dogmatics te develop 


the doctrine of prevenient grace in its deep religious 


and Christian ground more than has hitherto been 
done, 

8. It is to be understood that among those of 
whom the Lord says that they fall away in time of 
temptation, there are no genuine believers. He 
Himself has declared that they believe mpds narpdr, 
and the distinction between jides temporalis aiid sal- - 
vifica, even on the ground of this expression, has 
a deep significance. Everywhere where the seed is 
lost there is lacking that drouevy to which Luke viii. 
15 makes so emphatic allusion. Much may go on 
in a heart without its becoming in truth a parta- 
ker of the new life. Every conversion which has 
effect only in the sphere of the intellect, the feeling, 
the imagination, or the course of action itself, without 
having penetrated into the innermost sanctuary of 
the will, may be a blossom ‘that endures long, but 
yet finally falls off without bearing fruit. 

9. By the different ‘measure of fruitfulness in 
good are indicated the different degrees of faith, 
love, sanctification, hope, &c., which have been 
attained in consequence of hearing. Therefore also 
the different measures of talents, gifts, and capacity 
to carry on the sowing for the kingdom of God 
through the ages (Lange). The cause of the great 
distinction is as little to be sought exclusively on the 
side of man as on the side of God. Here also both 
factors work together, and it must be well considered 
on the one hand that not every place of the field is 
ploughed and harrowed equally long; on the other 
hand, that not every spiritual gift bestowed is used 
with equal care. Here also the rule holds good that 
grace works ever mystically, yet never magically, 
and again: ‘‘ Whoever will keep firm hold of the 
Lord’s gifts must use them in diligent labor for 
increase; for that are they in their nature given; 
keeping and gaining increase therewith are one. 
Works are faith’s nourishment, the diligence of 
faithful use is the oil for ‘the burning lamp; to do 
nothing in the might of grace and ‘to reap no fruit 
from its sowing is enough to bring with it the judg- 
ment which takes again what one appeared to have, 
and thought he had, but which was already no 
longer a true having.” Stier. 

10. What the Saviour here says very definitely of 
the fruit of the ‘word may be also asserted in a 
wider sense of all mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. Publicity before the judgment and in God’s 
hour is here emphatically the watchword. 

11. What Paul declares of himself, 2 Cor. v. 16, 
is to be'seen in ‘a yet higher sense in the Son of Man. 
The saying respecting His mother and His brothers 
is essentially only the repetition of the same princi- 
ple which the boy of twelve years, Luke ii, 49, had 
already uttered as His own. That Mary, even after 
the instruction ‘received, John ii.“4, could yet again 
havea thought of interfering to some extent actively 
in the plan of His labors is a new proof how far the 
Mary of ‘the Gospels is still below the Immaculate 
Concepta of Rome. If Mary became great in the 
kingdom of God, this is not because she was after 
the flesh the mother of ‘the Lord, but because she 
on her part fulfilled the will of His Father. On the 
other hand, doubtless, for the mother of the Lord not 
to have been a believer would have been something 
too monstrous for Divine grace and providence to 
have for a moment permitted.—C. € §.] Here 


drawn himself since God Himself has wrought in | also, as ever, the natural relation of the Saviour 


CHAP: VIII. 4-21. 





compared with the spiritual, recedes far into the 
hackground, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Where Jesus preaches there is never lack of 
nearers.—The shore of the sea of Gennesaret a sow- 
Ing field—The word of God a seed: 1. Of heavenly 
origin; 2. of inestimable worth.—Let three quarters 
of the seed be lost, if only the last quarter prospers.— 
The feelingless heart is like a hard-trodden path,— 
The Evil One under the guise of innocent birds.— 
Inward hardening not seldom coupled with superfi- 
cial feeling.— A lively impression of the word seldom 
also a Geep one.—Prosperous growth must go on 
at ouce upward and downward.— Thorns grow up 
quicker than wheat-stalks.—Apostasy in the time of 
persecution: 1. A speedy; 2. an intelligible; 3. a 
miserable apostasy.—Faith for a time and faith for 
eternity.—Harthly care, earthly possession, earthly 
enjoyment in its relation to the word of preaching.— 
One can promise fruit without actually bringing it 
Yorth.—The. effect of the word conditioned by the 
state of the heart.—Perseverance in good a token of 
genuine renewal; comp. Matt. xxiv. 18:—The differ- 
ent measure of fruitfulness and good, or what it has: 
1. Remarkable; 2. humble; 3. encouraging.—The 
disciple desiring to learn must go with his questions, 
not from, but to, Jesus—The kingdom of God: 1. 
A secret; 2. which, however, is intended to. be 
understood; 3. the right understanding of which is 
granted, but; 4. only to the disciple of Christ. 
—The hiding of the truth in the parable for the not 
yet receptive mind, a manifestation of the Divine: 
1. Holiness; 2. wisdom; 3. grace.—The disciple 
of the Lord not the ligat—but yet the candlestick.— 
Publicity the watchword of the kingdom of God; here 
all things; 1. Can; 2. must; 3. shall, at some time, 
come perfectly to light.—The perverse and the right 
way to hear the word.—Take heed how ye hear! 
1. To the hearing itself you are obliged; 2. but one 
can hear in very different ways; 3. it is by no means 
indifferent in what way we hear; 4. therefore take 
heed.—Who hath, to him shall be given, &.: 1. A 
marvellous saying; 2. a saying of truth; 3. say- 
ing of wisdom.—The kindred of the Lord after the 
flesh and His kindred after the Spirit:—The pure and 
impure desire of seeing Christ.—A wish that appears 
laudable is not always really devout.—The high 
value which the Lord attaches to the hearing and 
fulfilling of the word.—His saying concerning His 
mother and brethren, the application of the fourth part 
of the parable of the Sower.—The spiritual family of 
the Saviour: 1. The wide-spread family likeness ; 
2. the firm family bonds; 38. the rich family blessing. 

SrarKE :—CRAMER :—Many hearers, few devout 
ones.— Nova Bibl, Tub. :--Formerly the people hasted 
from the cities to Christ, now, when one has not. so 
far to go, they hasten from Him.—Christian teachers 
in their many unfruitful labors must possess their 
souls in patience and not hastily give up all for lost, 
Isaiah xlix. 4.—If grace does not moisten our heart 
end make it full of sap, the seed of the Divine word 
therein must dry up, for our heart is a rock.— 
Wasus:—Take good note of the hindrances to thy 
conversion, and remove what stands in the way.— 
Auris condita est. ad audiendum que conditor logui- 
fur Gordius Martyr. —Quesnen :—The understand- 
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ing of the Holy Scripture and its mysteries is not 
given to all; one must humbly seck it from. the 
fountain of wisdom.—Satan also knows that God’s 
word is the blessed means of conversion and salva: 
tion.— CansTEIN :—God gives no one the light of 

His knowledge for his own use merely, but also for 

the common benefit, 1 Cor. xii. 7.—Often for ti 
punishment of unbelief even in this life all is takeu 
away and the light turned into darkness, Matt. xxv 

28:—QuesNeL :—Whoever fervently loves Chris: 
cannot long do without Him.—The Virgin Mary. hag 
no better right to Christ than other people, Luke xi. 
27, 28.—A Christian in what concerns the service of 
God must forget even his parents, Matt. xix. 29.— 

Believers are spiritually related to Christ, and as dear 
to Him as children never are to their parents, Hebr. 
fip11 ;_ Is. xlix. 15. 

Luter (XII. 23, 24) :—“ This is it that has the 
most fearful sound, that such pious hearts as have a 
good root, are full of holy intention, of fixed purpose 
and fervent effort, yea to whom not even perseve- 
rance itself is lacking, have nevertheless been robbed 
of fruit. These are therefore those who will serve 
two Lords, please both God and the world together, 
and who do many and great things for Goud’s sake, 
and even that becomes a snare to them, because they 
take pleasure in that they become aware that they 
are filled with gifts and make profit. Such also are 
those who serve God most devoutly, but they do it 
for the sake of enjoyment and honor, or at leass for 
the sake of religious benefit, either in this life or, 
that to come.” 

Hevupner :—Similerity of the preaching of the 
Divine word and of sowing.—Two main classes of 
human character: i. Evil: a. hardened, 6. frivo- 
lous, ¢. impure, earthly minded (all human charac- 
ters may be thrown into these classes, as indeed 
Kant has done it according to this very parable, 
Religion Innerhalb, &c., § xxii. pp. 21, 22); 2, Hearts 
full of longing after salvation, &c.—The main part in 
preaching belongs to the hearer.—The preaching of 
the gospel never wholly fruitless; a ground of com- 
fort, especiaky for young ministers.—AHLFELD :—. 
The husbandry of our Lord Jesus Christ: 1. The 
husbandman; 2. the field.—Srrzr :—1l. The word 
of God is a. seed; 2. even this seed’s thriving de- 
pends on the field; 8. what now.is the good ground 
or heart for God’s word ?—From whence comes such 
good ground ?—G, ScawrepER ;—The hearts of believ- 
ers also are like to the various ground.—BAUMEISTER : 
—The seeming Christian and the true Christian.-.- 
There are, namely: 1. Christians with a merely 
outward religion; 2. Christians with a shallow reli- 
gion; 38. Christians with a half religion; 4. Christiana 
with a true religion. Tym :—W hose fault is it if few. 
hearers of the word are. saved? 1. Is it God’s.who 
causes the word to be proclaimed ?—2. Is it the fault 
of the word which is proclaimed to men ?—3. Or is it 
that of the man to whom the word is proclaimed ?— 
Burk :—The might of the word of God: 1. Through 
how manifold hindrances it breaks away; 2. whata 
rich and mighty fruit it brings forth_—Rirrrr :—As 
the man so his religion.—F Lory :—What is required 
if God’s word is to bring forth fruit in us ?—RavTEn- 
BERG :—The complaint that God’s word brings forth 
so little fruit: 1. What ground for it; 2. whui 
comfort against it; 8. what duty concerning it we 
have.— Harness:—The word of the kingdom ay 
onen secret. 
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8. The King of the Kingdom of God at the same time the Lord of Creation, of the World of Spir ts, of 
Death. Vss. 22-56. 


a. THE STILLING OF THE STORM IN THE LAKE. Vss. 22-25. 


(Parallels ; Matt. vi1.. 23-27; Mark iv. 35-41. 


22 


Gospel for the 4th Sunday after Epiphany.) 


Now it came to pass on a certain day [one of the days], that he went into a ship 


with his disciples: and he said unto them, Let us go over unto the other side of the 


23 lake. 


down a storm [gust] of wind on the lake ; 
and were in jeopardy. And they came to him, and awoke him, saying, Master, Master, 
Then he arose, and rebuked the wind and the raging of the water: and 
And he said unto them, Where is your faith? 


we perish. 


25 they ceased, and there was a calm. 


And they launched forth, But as they sailed, he fell asleep: and there came 


and they were filled [were filling] weth water, 


And they being afraid wondered, saying one to another, What manner of man is? this! 
for he commandeth even the winds and [the] water, and they obey him. 


1 Vs. 25.—Eotvw is according to Tischendorf and Lachmann (A., B., L., X., cursives) an addition whose genuineness ir 
doubtful. [Tischendorf in his 7th ed. has it with Cod. Sin. and 13 other uncials; om., A., O., L., X.—C. ©. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Harmony.—Without doubt the stilling of the 
tempest took place on the same evening on which the 
Saviour had delivered the parable of the Sower and 
‘some others. The parable of the Mustard Seed, and 
of the Leaven (Matt. xiii.), Luke gives in another con- 
nection (ch. xiii. 18-21); that of the Tares, of the 
Treasure in the Field, of the Pearl, of the Fishing- 
net, and of the Slow Growing of the Seed (Mark iv. 
26-29) he passes over. The question, whether it is 
in and of itself probable that the Saviour delivered 
all these parables almost wno tenore on one and the 
same day cn which so much had already taken place 
(Mark iii. 20-35), may here remain provisionally un- 
decided. Enough that the stilling of the tempest, 
which, according to Luke, took place on one of the 
days (vs. 22), took place, according to Mark (vs. 35), 
on the same day at evening. According to Matthew, 
who is as far from contradicting as from confirming 
these chronological statements, the Saviour wished at 
the same time to withdraw Himself in this way from 
the people, ch. xviii. If it should appear that he 
transposes the miracle into an earlier period of the 
life of the Lord than it occurred, we are not to for- 
get that Matt. viii, ix. is a collection of different 
miracles of the Saviour without the apostle’s having 
observed any very strict chronological arrangement. 
On internal grounds, however, we consider it prob- 
able that the offer of the two men who wished to 
follow Jesus (Matt. viii. 19-22) immediately preceded 
the tempestuous voyage. Luke communicates this 
particular in the account of another voyage, narra- 
ting those two, moreover, with a third similar case, 
ch. ix. 57-62. Taking it all together now, it no longer 
is difficult to represent distinctly to ourselves the 
whole course of events. The long day—one of the 
“ew in the public life of the Lord where we find our- 
selves in a condition to follow Him almost from step 
to step—was visibly hurrying towards evening, but 
still Jesus beholds around Him numerous throngs 
desiring instruction and help. If, therefore, He is to 
enjoy the rest which at last has become absolutely 
necessary, He must withdraw Himself from the 
throng and give the multitude opportunity to reflect 
upon the parables they have heard. Accordingly He 
gives immediate command to His disciples as to the 


departure, after He had previously left behind on the 
shore the scribe who had desired to follow Him, and 
another whom He called in vain. His disciples took 
Him with them in their vessel, according to the 
graphic expression of Mark: és jv, that is, without 
any further preparation for the journey. As to the 
rest, the Synoptics give essentially the same account. 
If Mark communicates particulars which confirm the 
surmise that the personal remembrances of Peter 
have not been without some influence upon the form 
of his account, he nevertheless agrees perfectly with 
Luke. From the two, Matthew deviates in this two- 
fold respect ; namely, that he, in the first place, has 
given the address of the Saviour to His disciples as 
if preceding His word of might to the tempest; and 
secondly, that he has put the exclamation of aston- 
ishment at the very end, not exclusively in the dis- 
ciples’ mouths, but in those of the men (&@pw7o.) who 
were in the ship. But as respects the last, we do 
not see what improbability there is in the view, that 
besides the Twelve some other persons also, attendants 
and the like, may have been present in the ship, and 
may have joined with the disciples in the tone of 
wonder to which the disciples (Mark and Luke) 
undoubtedly give louder and stronger expression 
than all the rest. With regard to the first mentioned 
point, the representation of Matthew, it appears, has 
the most probability in its favor, for we know that 
the Saviour was wont first to awaken faith, before He 
performed a miracle; and on a later occasion also 
the wind did not sink until He had asked the sinking 
Peter: ‘Oh, thou of little faith, wherefore dost thou 
doubt?” The address to the disciples and the 
mighty word of deliverance followed one another so 
quickly, that Mark and Luke might easily reverse 
the order without making themselves guilty of a 
censurable inaccuracy. 

Vs. 22. That He went into a ship.—Accord- 
ing to Mark iv. 36, there were other vessels also ac- 
companying the Saviour near by, which is least of 
all to be wondered at, at the end of sucha day. If 
one is not disposed, therefore, to seek the &@pwrei 
of Matthew (vs. 27) upon the vessel of the apostles, 
the conjecture then that the companions of the 
voyage on the a&ddos mAoiapiois had been, at some 
distance, witnesses of the miracle, and, therefore, 
made manifest their astonishment without reserve,— 
such a conjecture certainly will not be too hazardous 


CHAP. VIII. 22-25. 
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Unto the other side.—The eastern shore is 
here meant. According to Mark, the Saviour seats 
Himself in the rptuva, hinder part of the ship, comp. 
Acts xxvii. 29, 41, and falls fast asleep upon a mpos- 
cepadaig. Now awakes the storm,—according to 
Matthew and Mark, a ce:cuds (by which also an earth- 
quake is signified, Matt. xxviii. 2); according to Luke, 
more precisely, a AaiAay avéuov, which precipitates 
itself from above upon the sea. 

Vs. 24, Master, Master.—If we assume that 
Luke has most accurately communicated the words 
of the troubled disciples, we should then notice in 
the expression itself the trace of the anxious fear 
that was in them. They call the Lord, we may 
note, with a double émistdra to help, while Mark 
puts in their mouths a dddoxadc, and Matthew evena 
«vpce. But more than the expression, the exclama- 
tion itself bears witness of utter faintness of heart. 
So daryérioro: (Matthew) are they, that really it may 
be said of them, they have no faith (Mark and Luke), 
yet now as ever their faith manifests itself in this, 
that in their distress they flee to none but Jesus. 
Without doubt the storm must have been very un- 
expected and violent, for experienced sailors like 
these to be attacked by so violent a terror. But the 
malady of unbelief also has an epidemic character, 
and undoubtedly the unwonted view of the sleeping 
Saviour did not a little augment their distress. 

Vs. 24. A calm, yuAnvn = M207, Psalm evil. 
29 in Symmachus.—An additional sign of a miracle, 
since otherwise, even when the storm has subsid- 
ed, a disturbed movement of the air and the water 
always continues for a time. According to Mark, the 
Saviour gives His rebuke with the words: ‘‘ ov7a, 
desiste a sonitu, and repiuwoo, obmutesce, desiste im- 
petu.” Bengel. First of all the Lord rebukes the 
storm in the heart, afterwards the storm in nature. — 

Vs. 25. What manner of man is this? — 
No question, we may believe, of doubt, but of the 
deepest astonishment, which is heightened by the un- 
expectedness and unexampled character of the mir- 
acle. Here also, as in Luke y. 8, the astonishment 
is so great because the miracle is wrought in a sphere 
familiar to them. It is as if they had never yet con- 
ceded to the greatness of the miraculous worker its 
full rights. It is true, they knew Him previously, 
and yet their feeling is like that of the Baptist when 
ne exciaimed : “I knew Him not.” Johni. 31. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, A miracle such as this we have not yet met with 
in the Gospel of Luke. We have, in miracles of na- 
ture like this, as well as at Cana and elsewhere, to 
meet the objection that wholly inanimate nature ap- 
pears to offer no point of attachment whatever to the 
mighty will of the miracle-worker; but that this dif 
ficulty gives us no warrant whatever for the fallacies 
of the naturalistic interpretation, needs hardly be 
mentioned. The vindicators of this show that they 
have as little knowledge of nature, as true knowledge 
of the human heart. As little can we accede to the 
view of those (Neander) who, by sharply distinguish- 
ng the objective and the subjective side of the ac- 
eount, suppose that the Saviour actually only quieted 
His disciples; so that now before the eyes of their 
enlightened faith the raging of nature displayed itself 
in another form, and their car, as it were, no longer 
heard the raging of the storm, while later, when the 
storny had actually subsided, that was ascribed to the 


working of Jesus upon nature, which was only tne 
consequence of His influence upon their mind.— 
[This of Neander may fairly be called as flat and 
vapid a rationalizing away of a simple nurative 
as Paulus himself was ever guilty of.—C.C.S.] Thia 
error, moreover, could hardly remain concealed free 
the Saviour, and at least could have exercised no in 
fluence on the less susceptible shipmen, who did not 
belong to the Apostolic circle, and least of all cc .1 

it have been favored by the Saviour Himself. Who 
ever leaves it undecided (Hase) whether the Saviour 
professed or wrought the miracle, contradicts in fact 
the sacred record. No, that they here mean to re- 
late a miracle is plain to the eye, and the question 
can only be simply this: did it take place or did it 
not take place? Have we here history or myth? 

2. The mythical explanation stumbles not only 
against these general obstacles, but has here, more- 
over, the particular difficulty to solve that not a single 
Old Testament narrative has so much agreement with 
the Evangelical as to allow of the assumption that the 
latter arose from the former. It is undoubtedly not 
hard with lofty air to explain this whole miracle as 
“an anecdote of the kind that have been related of 
every century and of the miracle-workers of all times, 
and whose origin may be explained in a thousand 
ways” (Weisse). Such arbitrariness, however, con- 
demns itself, so long as the genuineness of one of the 
Synoptical gospels is still admitted. Nothing else, 
accordingly, is left but to acknowledge the reality of 
the miracle, and if one wishes to seek a medium of 
it, to say with Lange: “The Saviour rebukes the 
storm in the inner world of His disciples, in order to 
find a medium of rebuking the storm in nature. He 
removes the sin of the microcosm, in order to remove 
the evils of the macrocosm.” We have here the con- 
currence of the will of the Father with that of the 
Son, which belongs to the deepest mysteries of His 
Theanthropic being. In His whole fulness Christ 
stands here before us as an image of Him who “‘sit- 
teth upon the waters and drinketh up the sea by His 
rebuke.” Pgs, xxix., xciii. What Moses performed in 
the might of Jehovah when he opened with his staff 
the way. through the waters for himself, that the Son 
of the Father does through the efficacy of His will 
alone. Here also we meet with that union of the 
Divine and human nature and operation which we so 
often discover in the Gospel. He who wearied with 
His day’s work lays Himself a while to sleep, because 
He needs bodily rest, and remains quiet in the most 
threatening danger, rises at once in Divine fulness 
of might and commands the tempestuous wind and 
bridles the sea. As sinful man can work mechanically 
upon the creation, so does the God-Man work dy- 
namically, and thus does this whole activity become 
a prophecy of the future in which the spirit of re 
deemed mankind will govern matter, and the hope 
of Paul, Rom. viii. 19-28, will be fully realized. 

8. The purpose of this miracle soon strikes the 
eye. It was to make the companions of the apostles 
in the voyage for the first time or renewedly attentive 
to the Lord; it was to exercise and strengthen the 
disciples in faith, but above all it was to hold up be 
fore them a sensible image of that which afterwards, 
when they were entered upon the apostolical career, 
would befall them. As their little ship was now 
thrown around, so should also the young church, at 
whose head they stood, appear often given over t¢ 
the might of the waves and billows. But then also they 
should become aware at the right time of the Lord, 
| who would arouse Himself to change the darkness 
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mto light. This is the deep sense of the symbolical 
explanation of the miracle, which deserves censure 
only when it is put in opposition to the purely histor- 
ical, instead of being grounded upon it. No wonder 
if many have essayed it, if not always so beau- 
tifully as, for example, Erasmus, when he writes, 
Preefat.in Evang. Matth. in fine: “hine nimirum 
illa periculosa tempestas, guia Christus dormit in 
nobis.—Difisi presidiis nostris, inclamemus Jesum, 

ulsemus aures illius, vellicemus, donec expergiscatur. 
Pretiies il flebili voce: Domine, tua non refert, 
si percamus? Ille, ut est exorabilis, audiet suos, suo- 
que spiritu repente sedabit tempestatem mundano spi- 
ritu agitatam. Dicet vento: quiesce,” &e. Comp. 
the Hymn of Fabricius: ‘‘ Hilf, lieber Gott, was 
Schmach und Spott,” &c., and the spiritual inter- 
pretation of this narrative in LutHer’s Kzrchen- 
Postillz, adloc. The homage which was offered to 
Christ after He had performed the miracle, is an echo 
of the Old Testament Choral: Ps. evii, 28-80. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Wherever Jesus goes, thither must His disciples 
accompany Him.—The duty of the disciples of the 
Lord: 1. To follow Him upon every way; 2. to call 
on Him in every distress ; 3. to glorify Him after every 
deliverance.—The calm is followed by a tempest, the 
tempest by greater calm.— Jesus sleeping in the 
storm; by this one feature of the narrative, 1. The 
greatness of the Lord is manifested; 2. the perplex- 
ity of the disciples explained; 3: the rest of the 
Christian prophesied.—The distress of the disciples 
of Jesus: 1. Its causes; 2. its culmination; 3. its 
limits.—W hoever, even in. distress, can call on Jesus, 
has no destruetion to fear.—No storm so vehement 
but the Lord can still it: 1. In the world; 2. in the 
Church; 3. in the house; 4. in the heart.— The 
question, “Where is your faith?” now as of old: 1. 
A question for the life; 2, a question for the con- 
science; 3. a question for the times.— W hat manner of 
man is this that he commandeth even the wind and 
the water ?—Jesus’ greatness revealed in the obscure 
night of tempest. On the little ship He exhibits 
Himself as: 1. The true and holy Man; 2. the wise 
and gracious Master; 8. the almighty and adorable 
Son of God.—The storm on the sea an image of the 
Christian life: 1. The threatening danger; 2. the 
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growing anxiety; 8. the delivering might; 4: the 
rising thanks.—If the storms within us are still, those: 
without us then also subside.—Trial and deliverance: 
work together: 1. To reveal the Lord; 2. to. traiz 
His people; 3. to advance the coming of His kings 
dom. 

STaRKE :—QursnEL :—The present life is, ao te 
speak, only a passage from one side to the other, aid 
finally from time into eternity.—Cansrnin :—Sleeping- 
and rest has even in-the ministry its season. Enougt 
that the Keeper of Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps 
Ps. exxi. 4.—Where Christ is there is danger, and 
sometimes even greater than where He is not; yet: 
not for destruction, but for trial—Masus :—Danger 
at sea is a mighty arouser to prayer.—OsIaNDER :—: 
Christ is the Lord of the sea and of the winds, and: 
to Him, even after His human nature, all things are 
subject. Ps. viii. 2 seg.—So oft as we receive a bene: 
fit from the dear God, our faith should become 
stronger. 

Hrupner: — Wil desperandum, Christo: duce.— 
Christian fearlessness in danger: 1. Its necessity, 
2. its nature, 8. the means of attaining it.—Dr. J.J. 
Dorpzs, Prof. in Utrecht, a homily :—1. The com- 
mencement of the voyage; 2. the raging of the 
tempest; 3. the fear of the disciples; 4. the rest of 
the Lord; 5. the rebuke of the weak in faith; €. 
the power of the word of might.—RavTENBERG :— 
The heavier the cross, the more earnest the prayers. 
—GurprEssEN :—The appearance of Christ in earthly. 
tumult: 1. He lets it rage, a. as if without measure, 
b. without concern, c. without remedy; 2. He stills 
it, a. the stormy world, 6. the stormy life, c. the 
stormy heart.— Lisco: — Concerning trust in the 
Lord; 1. Wherein it reveals itself; 2. what its 
nature is; 38. how it is rewarded.—FLorry :—The 
words in the ship at the storming of the sea: 1. The 
word of terror; 2, the word of censure; 8. the word 
of might; 4. the word of astonishment.—H6pPFNER: 
—tThe disciples of Christ according to this Gospel : 
1. Willingly following, 2. anxious, 3. praying, 4. 
ashamed disciples— Dennincer:— The wondrous 
ways of the Lord: Wonderfully does He bring His 
own: 1. Down. into the deep, 2. up out of the deep. 
—Fucus:— Why sleeps the Lord so often in the 
tempests. of this life? He will lead us: 1. To the 
knowledge of our powerlessness; 2. to faith in His 
almightiness; 8. to prayer for His help ; 4. to praise 
of His name. 


b. THE DEMONIAC AT GADARA (Vas. 26-39). 
(Parallels: Matt. viii. 28-34; Mark v. 1-20.) 


26 
27 


And they arrived at the country of the Gadarenes,' which is over against Galilee, 
And when he went forth [had gone out] to land, there met him out of the city a certain 


man [a certain man of the city met him], which had devils [was possessed by demons] 
long time, and ware [wore] no clothes, neither abode in any house, but in the tombs, 


28 


When he saw Jesus, he cried out, and fell down before him, and with a loud voice said, 


What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thow Son of God most high? I beseech thee, 


ay 


torment me not. 
of the man. 


(For he had [om., had] commanded the unclean spirit to come out 
For oftentimes [for a long time] it had caught [seized upon] him: and. he 


was kept bound with chains and in fetters; and he brake the bands, and was driven of 


30 


[by] the devil [demon] into the wilderness [desert places].) And Jesus asked him, 


saying, What is thy name? An- he said, Legion: because |for] many devils [demons} 
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were entered into him. And they [or, he*] besought him that he would not command 
them to go out into the deep [abyss]. And there was there a herd of many swine 
feeding on the mountain: and they besought him that he would suffer them to enter inte 
them. And he suffered them. Then went the devils [demons] out of the man, ana 
entered into the swine: and the herd ran violently down a steep place [the cliff] inte 
the lake, and were choked [drowned]. When they that fed them [the keepers| saw 
what was done [had happened], they fled, and went and told 7 in the city and in the 
country. Then they went out to see what was done [had happened]; and came to 
Jesus, and found the man, out of whom the devils [demons] were departed, sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind: and they were afraid. They alse 
which saw ¢t told them by what means he that was possessed of the devils [by the 
demons| was healed. Then the whole multitude of the country of the Gadarenes round 
about besought him to depart from them; for they were taken with great fear: and 
he went up [om., up] into the ship, and returned back again. Now the man, out of 
whom the devils [demons] were departed, besought him that he might be with him: 
but Jesus [he, V. O.*] sent him away, saying, Return to thine own house, and shew 
how great things God hath done unto thee. And he went his way, and published 
throughout the whole city how great things Jesus had done unto him. 


CHAP. VII. 26-39. 





1 Vs. 26.—Respecting the different readings: Gadarenes, Gergesenes, Gerasenes, &c., see below in Critical and Ezxege 


teal 1emarks. 


[? Vs. 31.—Van Oosterzee has ‘‘ he besought him,” &c. Iapexadec might have as its subject either aijo or the neuter 


Baruévea. The fact that rapexéAecay in the next verse is used, where Satwova is the subject, may incline us to prefer tha 
. singular subject here.—C. C. S.] 
3 


Vs. 38.—Kec.: 6 “Ingots. [Om., B., D., L., Cod. Sin.—C. C. S.] 
diffusion of the incorrect reading is perhaps best 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 26. The Gadarenes.—That in Matt. viii. 
28, the reading Tadapnyay deserves the preference 
appears hardly to admit of a doubt. See Lange ad 
loc. But in Luke also we find no sufficient ground 
to read with Lachmann and Tischendorf, on the au- 
thority particularly of B., D., Tepacnvav, and still less 
again to read with L., A. [ Cod. Sin.] and a few others, 
Tepyecnvav. The very distinction between these two 
latter readings shows how much hesitation there 
has been, and how soon the old and true reading 
Tadapyvav was supplanted. We cannot possibly 
understand Gerasa, one of the ten cities of the De- 
capolis, the present Djerasch, since it lay more than 
ten [German, fifty English] miles distant from the 
sea, and as respects Gergesa, we find, it is true, men- 
tion made of Gergesites, Deut. vii. 1; Josh. xxiv. 11 
[E. V., Girgashites]; but I do not from that alone 
venture to affirm the existence of a city of this name 
at the time of Jesus. The authority of Origen is not 
a sufficient support for the reading Tepyeanvav, since 
he chose this only on geographical and not on 
critical grounds, and besides, he assures us that 
even at his time, in some manuscripts, the reading 
Tadapnvav was found, which he only rejects because 
this city was too far distant from the shore. In 
respect to this last objection, there is nothing in the 
way of the conjecture that Jesus had proceeded a 
certain distance inland when He saw the demoniac, 
and that, according to the very accurate calculation 
of Eararp, ad loc. 8. 881, the city was at least a 
leagne distant from the sea. We for our part are of 
the opinion that the region of the shore of the sea 
is likely in the mouth of the people to have still 
retained the name of “the land of the Gergesenes ” 
after the Gergesites of Joshua’s day, and that a 
copyist, for more exact definition of the original 
expression, “land of the Gadarenes,” first wrote on 
the margin the words, ‘‘ of the Gergesenes,” which 
afterwards in many manuscripts supplanted the ori- 
ginal reading. 





In this way the comparatively wide | ad loc. 


explained. 

Vs. 27. A certain man of the city.—So alsa 
Mark. According to Matt. there were two. This 
plural in Matt. which several times recurs when the 
other Synoptics have a singular, belongs to the pecu- 
liarities of his gospel, for whose explanation a gene 
ral law must be sought for. There is no want of) 
conjecture in favor of there having been two (Strauss, 
De Wette, Lange), and it is no doubt possible that 
Luke and Mark mention only one, namely, the most 
malignant; but on the other hand we cannot regard 
it as probable that the original two should thus have 
been reduced to a unity, and we find moreover in the 
whole account no one proof that the Saviour here 
had really two demoniacs to dea] with. Nor may wa 
forget that the whole account of Mark and Luke as to 
this event is much more precise and complete than 
that of Matthew. We therefore give to them, here 
also, the preference, and have only to inquire now, from 
whence the second demoniac has come into the nar- 
rative of Matthew. The conjecture (Ebrard, Olshau- 
sen) that he joins in mind the demoniac in the 
synagogue at Capernaum with this one (Mark i. 23) 
is wholly without proof. More happy appears to ug 
the opinion (Da Costa) that the raging demoniao 
precisely at the moment when the Lord arrived was 
involved in strife with one of the passers by (Comp. 
Matt. viii. 28 5), so that Matt. relates kat’ dy.v, with. 
out diplomatic exactness. Or should we assume (Ne- 
ander, Hase, De Wette) that the plurality of the here- 
mentioned demons led to the inexact mention of a 
plurality of demoniacs? Perhaps if we assume that 
Matthew originally wrote in Hebrew, this difference 
might possibly be laid to the account of the Greck 
translator. But if none of these conjectures is ac 
ceptable there is nothing left then but to acknowledge 
here one of the minute differences, for whose expla- 
nation we are wanting in the requisite data, and 
which can give offence only from the point of view 
of a one-sided and mechanical theory of inspiration, 
More ancient attempts at explanation, see in Kuinons 
Inno case is it admissible with Von Ammog 
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to explain the variation in this subordinate point by 
assuming that none of the apostles were personally 
present, Inasmuch as they, when the Saviour disem- 
barked, probably remained on the ship in order to 
fish; and at the same time also, not improbably to 
sell some fish in Gadara while the Master preached 
or performed miracles ! ! 

Vs. 27. In the tombs.—There are still found in 
the 1.eighborhood of the ancient Gadara (the present 
Onikeis) many caves and chalk ranges which served as 
places of burial, and from other accounts also we know 
that the inhabitants carried on an active traffic in 
cattle and especially in swine. No wonder, for they 
consisted of a mixture of Jews, Greeks, and Syrians, 
of whom the former stood in very low esteem with 
their countrymen in Judea and Galilee, because they 
had assimilated themselves more than the latter to 
other nations. Only seldom did the Saviour visit 
these regions, in which He found but few lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. The first time that we meet 
Him here, He performed a miracle which more per- 
haps than any other has been to many expositors a 
AiSos mpockduuaros. What the ass of Balaam is in 
the Old Testament that are the swine of Gadara in 
the New Testament, foolishness and a stumbling- 
block to the wisdom of this world. 

Possessed by demons.—Sce remarks on ch. 
iv. 33. 

Vs. 28. Jesus, Thou Son of God.—Perhaps the 
demoniac was a Jew not wholly unacquainted with 
the Messianic hope; but certainly it is in the spirit 
of the Evangelists if we believe that the knowledge 
of the Lord which the demons usually exhibited had 
been attained in a supernatural way. 

Vs. 29. For He commanded, rapiyyeiwev.— 
“ Not in the sense of the pluperfect, but like éAcyev, 
Mark v. 8.” Meyer. According to Luke the Saviour 
had therefore commanded the spirit to come out 
before the latter had begged for forbearance, but we 
do not therefore need to assume that He had uttered 
this command to the unfortunate man from some 
distance, even before the latter had come to Him. 
Perhaps the words of the demoniac in the extreme 
tension of his mental condition had only been ejacu- 
lated interruptedly. First the question: ‘“ What 
have I to do with thee Jesus thou Son of God?” 
Afterwards the answer of the Saviour, who never 
accepted public acknowledgment from demoniacs, 
eeASe, «.7.A. Mark v. 8. Afterwards the abrupt 
entreaty: ‘‘ I beseech thee torment me not,” and then 
the inquiry after the name. 

For for a long time.—A more particular ex- 
planation of Luke, which throws into more relief on 
the one hand the misery of his condition, on the 
other the miraculousness of the deliverance; comp. 
Mark v. 2-4.—Seized upon.—So that he hurried him 
along unresistingly with himself—He was kept 
bound with chains and fetters.— Whenever his 
relatives or keepers had succeeded in bringing him 
back home for a while, out of the wilderness. 

Vs. 80. What is thy name ?—The answer to 
the question whether the Saviour here speaks to the 
demoniac himself, or to the demon tormenting him, 
depends entirely on the conception which we form of 
such unfortunates. In the first case it is an attempt 
to bring the demoniac in a psychological way to reflec- 
tion and to help him to distinguish his own concep- 
tions from those of the unclean spirit. In the other 
case it is an inquiry of the King of the personal 
world of spirits, which He addresses to the auth >> 
of so much misery, and we must say with Stier . 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 


“ We interpreters will here modestly remain withou 
when the Son of God speaks with one from hell, 
only with the just conviction that the two have wel: 
understood one another.” —Legion.—The demoniae 
is in feeling entirely identified with the evil powers 
that control and torment him. Respecting the _a: ¢ 
“ Legio,” see Lance on Matt. xxvi. 53. 

For many demons.—Less accurately this m *¢ 
son stated for the name given, isin Mark put in th 
mouth of the demons themselves. 

Vs. 31. And he besought Him.—The demon, 
that is; who in this instance was still working with 
unlimited power upon the unhappy man, and at the 
same time uttered himself in the name of the whole 
Legion. Why the demons desire to go into the 
swine is a question which we, so far as we are concern- 
ed, can answer only with a confession of the entire 
incompetence of our intelligence on this mysterious 
ground. Only one folly would be yet greater than 
that of a presumptuous decision: the folly, namely, 
of those who are as little acquainted with the nature 
of demons as of swine, and yet at once utter, ex ca- 
thedra, the word ‘“‘ absurd; impossible.” Much better : 
“ Potestas Christi etiam super animalia, demones, 
abyssum porrigitur. Idque agnovere deemones.” 
Bengel. 

Into the abyss.—That is, into hell; comp. Rev. . 
ix. 11; xx. 8. “The evil spirits also have their 
wishes and understand their interest as well as man. 
As they therefore in this ever-intensifying conflict 
between themselves and the Messiah, become aware 
that they must in some way yield before Him, they 
entreat at least to be handled in the mildest way 
and to be permitted to go into a tolerably near 
herd of swine (and only too fully does their man 
concur in this wish, because otherwise he fears that 
he must die): against this wish Christ has nothing to 
object. But so powerful is yet, from fear before the 
Messiah (?), the momentum of the evil spirits in 
going out, that they enter into a corresponding num- 
ber of swine and drive these again into wild flight ; 
nay more, precipitate them down the cliff into the 
water, and so against their will must, nevertheless, 
go out of the dying man (rather the sick man) inte 
hell, while the man, liberated from them, comes 
to his long sighed-for repose.” Von Ewald. The 
terror and the precipitation of the herd into the sea, 
we should, however, rather explain, with Lange and 
many others, as resulting from the last terrible par- 
oxysm which, as usual, preceded the healing. The 
number of the swine (Mark yv. 13) may moreover be 
stated in a round number, either according to the 
reckoning of the spectators or according to the state- 
ment of the embittered possessors. 

Vs. 38. And entered into the swine.—It is 
of course understood that we here have not to under- 
stand individual indwelling, but dynamic influence, 
of the demoniacal powers upon the defenceless herd. 
But if philosophy declares that such an influence is en- 
tirely impossible, we demand the proof for the right 
of deciding in so lofty a tone upon a matter which 
lies entirely outside of the limits of experience, and 
are, therefore, on the contrary, fully in our right when 
we, after the credibility of Luke is once established, 
conclude ab esse ad posse, If the psychologist ac. 
counts it impossible that irrational beiigs should ex- 
perience the influence of spiritual forces, we will wait 
till he gives us a little more assurance with regard 
to the souls of beasts than we have hitherto possessed 
And if the critic wishes to know for what end ‘he 
demoniacal power caused the swine to rush so quickly 
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mto the lake, we will acknowledge our ignorance, 
but simply desire that one should not declare incom- 
prehensible and ridiculous to be synonymous, It is 
indeed possible that the swine were precipitated 
against the will of the demons into the lake, because 
the organism of these animals proved too weak to 
resist their overmastering influence. In this case it 
plainly appears from the result that the entreaty had 
been an unintelligent one; but then, does not mental 
confusion belong to the nature of evil? Enough; 
one thing stands fast, that it was by no means wholly 
unexpected or against the intention of Jesus that 
the swine were controlled by demoniacal influence 
(against Paulus, Hase, Von Ammon). The Saviour 
must have known what He conceded with the word 
of might trayere ; moreover He afterwards does not 
excuse Himself for an instant to the owners of the 
herd by saying that He had not been able to foresee 
their loss. He simply goes His way and listens to the 
entreaty of the demons, unconcerned whether the herd 
shall be able to endure this terror or not. With His 
special concurrence does it take place, that the pos- 
session of the rational man passes over upon the 
irrational herd. We believe, if we may compare the 
supernatural with a mysterious natural fact, that 
here something similar took place to what even now 
often takes place by magnetic forces, when some 
bodily evil is transferred from one object to another, 
even from man to animals. Undoubtedly Jesus 
found such a miraculous diversion of the malady 
necessary for the restoration of the sick man, and 
the possibility that demoniacal conditions may pass 
over upon others, even upon beasts, appears not to 
admit of denial. Comp. Kizsrr, System des Telluris- 
mus, li, p. 72. 

Finally, as respects the question how far a 
permission of the Saviour is to be justified which 
occasioned so considerable a loss, see Lange on 
Matt. viii. 31. Some answers to this questica have 
certainly turned out rather unlucky, e.¢ that of 
Hug, that the flesh might have been still fished 
up and salted and used. Without entirely excluding 
the thought that here there is a just retribution for 
the defilement of the Jewish population (Olshausen), 
the answer suffices us that Jesus’ word: ‘not come 
to destroy, but to save,” applies indeed to men, but 
not to beasts. At any price He will pluck this soul 
from the powers of darkness, He exerts His miracu- 
lous might, not with the immediate purpose of de- 
stroying the herd; but if the loss of these is the 
inevitable consequence of His beneficent activity, 
this loss can be made good, while the opportunity to 
save this man is not likely ever to return. He who 
afterwards gave Himself up for a pure sacrifice does 
not here account the life of unclean beasts at a 
higher rate than it deserves. The imputation that 
He in this way infringed upon the property-rights of 
strangers, made by Woolston aud others, was not once 
brought forward by the Gadarenes themselves, and 
the attempt to vindicate their rights more strongly 
than they themselves in this case thought necessary, 
may be dismissed with a ne quid nimis. Finally it 
must not be overlooked that the healing was a bene- 
fit not only for the demoniac, but also for the whole 
region, Comp. Matt. viii. 28 6. 

Vs. 35. Clothed.— The Evangelist says not 
from whence or by whom. Perhaps we may here 
understand the intervention of the Saviour’s disci- 
ples, who here also accompanied Him. The healed 
ne moreover now sits rapa Tovs médas Tod ‘Iqncod, 
es a disciple at the feet of his Master. 











Vs. 86. They also which saw it.—Matthew 
also speaks, v. 33, of keepers, who had been witnesses 
of the miravie. 

Vs. 37. To depart from them.—A longer stay 
of the Saviour could have had little attraction for 
men who, above all, calculated the material loss 
and were seized with supérstitious and half heather 
fear. The abode of the dangerous demoniac in the 
midst of them is less burdensome to them than the 
longer sojourn of such a worker of miracles. A sad 
contrast to the entreaty of the Samaritans, John iv. 
40. But the Saviour here and there alike yields tc 
the desire expressed. 

Vs. 38. Now the man.—Comp. Mark v. 18 -20 
The prayer with which the recovered demoniac fol 
lows the departing Saviour may serve as an unequivo. 
cal proof of the completeness of his healing, ag 
well as of the warmth of his thankfulness. The 
Saviour does not grant the request, partly perhaps 
for the reason that for the perfectness and duration 
of his recovery somewhat more of rest was required. 
But that He here encourages the one whom He had 
delivered to a proclamation of the benefit bestowed 
upon him, while on those who were healed elsewhere 
silence is imposed, is a proof the more that He had 
not the intention to return into the land of the Gada- 
renes; there must, therefore, at least one living and 
speaking memorial of His miraculous power abide 
there. Moreover, in Perza the diffusion of such 
accounts was less critical than in Galilee, which was 
so inclined to insurrection. In the directing of the 
man back to his home, it is at the same time 
implied that the Saviour remembers his perhaps 
distressed or anxious relatives, for whom now hig 
untroubled domestic life is to be the theatre of his 
gratitude and obedience. Yet not only to his own 
friends, but throughout the whole of Decapolis, does 
the man proclaim what had been done, so that the 
astonishment which he at all events awakens, with. 
out doubt became a beneficent preparation for the 
later preaching of the gospel in these dark re- 
gions. 

Vs. 39. How great things. “Oca.—In a re- 
markable manner are the great works of God and 
Jesus at the conclusion of the narrative co-ordinated. 
Without doubt it is the intention of the Evangelist 
here to indicate that it was God Himself who in and 
through the miraculous power of the Messiah dis. 
played in extraordinary wise His workings. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. There is no revelation of Christ as the King 
of the world of spirits which contains so. much that 
is obscure as that which took place at Gadara. In 
relation to such miracles also does the Saviour’s own 
word hold good, ch. vil. 23, and this Macarism can 
only be fulfilled in him who with Paul continues 
mindful of the ¢govety ets To cwhpore'v. 

2. The miracle here narrated coniicts in no way 
with the well-known summing up of the biography 
of the Saviour, S:7ASev edepyerav, Acts x. 38. It ig 
no miracle of punishment, any more than the drying 
up of the fig-tree was one, and that for the reason that 
swine and fig-tree are irrational creatures, to which 
therefore as a class the conception of punishment is 
only very loosely applicable. Moreover, the Saviour 
acts here as representative of the Father on earth, 
who daily destroys the lesser that the higher may be 
nourished and preserved, and has never yet forbiddea 
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His lightnings to purify the atmosphere for fear they 
might perchance strike the trunks of some trees. 
Aad the herd of swine been driven by a tempest 
into the sea, who would accuse God of the wicked- 
ness of having infringed upon the property-rights of 
legal possessors? How many a murrain has taken off 
far more than 2,000 victims ! 

3. “That the diseased life of the soul falls into 
the duality of a so-to-speak subjective and an objec- 
tive, of a dominant and a suppressed, Ego, can be a 
matter of surprise ouly to him who does not know or 
does not clearly keep in mind that the Ego even in 
itself and in a healthy condition is this duplicity of 
a subject-object.” Strauss, in a review of Justin 
Kerner’s Essay on Demoniacs of Modern Times. 

4, The healing of the demoniac of Gadara is a 
striking symbol on the one hand of the conflict which 
the kingdom of God continually carries on against 
the realm of darkness; on the other hand of the 
triumph which it finally, although after heavy sacri- 
fices, attains; at the same time a proof how much 
in earnest the Saviour was in His own declaration, 
Matt. xvi. 26. 

5. In the command with which the Saviour parts 
from the recovered man, there lies an honor put 
upon devout domestic life, which is the less to be 
overlooked, inasmuch as it is a striking revelation 
of Christianity as the principle of the purest Hu- 
manity. 

6. Peter, too, had once begged that the Lord 
would depart from Him, Luke v. 8, and yet the Lord 
had turned into his house more than ever before ; 
but the prayer of the Gadarenes He accepts in fear- 
ful earnestness, because He penetrates their unbelief, 
their sin. This mournful result of the miracle at 
Gadara, moreover, is a striking proof how even the 
most astounding miracles cannot constrain to faith 
when the requisite disposition of heart and conscience 
is lacking. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


To the storm on the sea succeeds the contest 
with the world of spirits —When Israel amalgamates 
with the heathen, the demons find a roomy dwelling 
prepared for themselves.—The deep wretchedness of 
the man who is ruled by demoniacal powers.—Do- 
mestic life most direfully desolated by the might of 
darkness.—The Lord of Heaven known to the dwell- 
ers of hell.—The Evil One feels that his Vanquisher 
draws nigh.—Kvil also is fruitful and multiplies.— 
Even where the Lord leaves the might of darkness 
free, its own destruction is the wretched end of this 
freedom.—Beasts, men, and demons alike subject to 
the Son of Man.—The worth of the soul: 1. No 
harm so great as when harm occurs to the soul; 
2. no price too dear, if only the soul is redeemed; 
8. no thankfulness so heartfelt as when the soul feels 
itself delivered.—The miracle at Gadara a revelation 
of the glory of the Saviour: 1. As the Son of the 
living God; 2. us the King of the world of spirits ; 
8. as the Deliverer of the wretched; 4. as the Holy 
One, who does not suffer Himself to be entreated in 
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as a disciple, sit at His feet.—The great things which 
Jesus did by this miracle: 1. In the world; 2. ir 
the house; 3. in the land of the Gadarenes.—The 
enmity of the flesh is to be changed by no benefit, 
however great it be.—The redeemed of the 
Lord wishes nothing more ardently than to abide 
with Him.—Domestic life the worthy theatre oz 
active gratitude.—Through the redeemed of Christ 
must the Father be glorified:—Even when Jesus de- 
parts He leaves yet witnesses of His grace behind.— 
The might of darkness runs ever into its own de- 
struction.—Presumptuous transgression of the law is 
ever sooner or later visited. 

SrarkE :—Christ neglects no land in the world 
with His grace.—The angels rejoice over a sinner’s 
conversion, but the devil is sorely disgusted when a 
soul is freed from his tyranny.—J. Hatt :—Those are 
no true Christians who deny the Godhead of Christ, 
since the devil nevertheless acknowledges it, 1 John 
iv. 15.—God sets the devil also his bounds and says 
finally : “ It is enough,” Job xxxviii. 11.—Os1anprr : 
—There must an astonishing number of the angels 
have fallen away from God. — Satan has not even 
power over irrational creatures except as it is per- 
mitted him of God.— Brentius:—God often lets 
outward possessions escape from us that we may re- 
ceive spiritual good.—_WVova Bibl. Tub. :—That is the 
way of the godless world; they love swine more 
than Christ.—Brentius:—Christendom is full of 
Gergesenes.—QUESNEL :—It is a fearful judgment of 
God upon sinners when He hears their prayer to their 
hurt, as He does the demons’ prayer.—Teachers and 
preachers must at their expulsion be resigned and 
content.—New converts are wont to fall into all 
manner of self-devised ways, therefore they need 
faithful admonition and direction.—Obedience is 
better than sacrifice—Canstxin:—To glorify the 
grace of conversion helps much to the edifying of 
our neighbor, 

On the whole, the treatment of this narrative 
offers to the preacher peculiar difficulties not Jess 
great than that of the Temptation in the Wilderness, 
It is therefore, unless one is obliged to it by ecclesi- 
astical ordinances, not to be commended to any one 
at least, who in reference to the Biblical demonology 
occupies a sceptical or negative position. But even 
if one in this respect takes the Lord at His word, we 
have here especially to take heed of being wiser 
than the Seripture and, in an ill-epplied apologetical 
zeal, of vindicating the conduct of the Saviour in 
such a way as involuntarily to remind those wha 
think differently of the maxim, “Qui excusat, accu- 
sat.” Perhaps it is best to leave the metaphysical 
question wholly or mainly untouched, and to give 
especial prominence to the practical side of the 
deliverance of the soul from the powers of darkness, 
as to its greatness, its worth, and the like. As an 
example of an admirable sermon upon this dvcvdnrov 
we may adduce les Démoniaques, in the sermons par 
Adolph Monod. 2 Recueil, Montauban, Paris, 1854. 
Soalso, Fr. Arndt, who in his Sermons upon the 
Life of Jesus, iii. p. 89-52, found in this narrative 
occasion to preach with wholly practical aim respeo 
ting: 1. The character; 2. the causes; 3. the heal 
ing of the malady of the demoniac. 


CHAP. VIII. 40-86. 198 








c. THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER (Vss. 40-56). 
(Parallels: Matt. ix. 18-26; Mark v. 21-43. Gospel for the 24th Sunday after Trinity.) 


«0 And it came to pass, that, when Jesus was returned, the people gladly received 
41 him: for they were all waiting for him. And, behold, there came a man named 
Jairus, and he was a ruler [the president] of the synagogue; and he fell down at Jesus’ 
42 feet, and besought him that he would come into his house: For he had one only | 
daughter, about twelve years of age, and she lay a dying. But [And it came to pasg 
43 V.0."| as he went the people thronged him. And a woman having [who had had 
an issue of blood twelve years, which had spent all her living upon [for] physicians, 
44 neither could be healed of [by] any, Came [Approached] behind him, and touched ‘he 
border [fringe, Num. xv. 38] of his garment: and immediately her issue of blood 
45 stanched. And Jesus said, Who touched me? When all denied, Peter and they that 
were with him said, Master, the multitude throng thee and press thee, and sayest thou, 
46 Who touched me? And Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me: for I perceive that 
47 virtue is gone out [perceived virtue to have gone out] of me. And when the woman 
saw that she was not hid, she came trembling, and falling down before him, she 
declared unto him® before all the people for what cause she had touched him, and how 
48 she was healed immediately. And he said unto her, Daughter, be of good comfort 
[om., be of good comfort, V. O0.*]: thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace, 
49 While he yet spake [is yet speaking], there cometh one from the ruler of the syna- 
50 gogue’s house, saying to him,* Thy daughter is dead; trouble not the Master. But 
when Jesus heard zt, he answered him, saying, Fear not: believe only, and she shall 
51 be made whole [lit., saved]. And when he came into the house, he suffered no man to 
go in [with him*], save Peter, and James, and John [John and James, V. 0.°], and 
52 the father and the mother of the maiden. And all wept, and bewailed her: but he 
53 said, Weep not; [for, V. O."] she is not dead, but sleepeth. And they laughed him to 
54 scorn, knowing that she was dead. And he put them all out [omit this clause, V. 0.°], 
55 and took her by the hand, and called, saying, Maid, arise. And her spirit came again, 
and she arose straightway: and he commanded to give her meat [something to eat]. 
56 And her parents were astonished: but he charged them that they should tell no man 


what was done. 


1 Vs. 42.—Kal éyévero év 7d mopeverOar attév. Rec.: "Ev 58 7G imdyew airév. [Former reading accepted by ‘iscu 
endorf, Alford, Meyer, Lachmann with C.1, D., P. Cod. Sin. agrees with Recepta.—C. C. 8.] 

2 Vs. 47.—Ree.: avrG, which, however, is to be expunged. [Om., Cod. Sin.] 

3 Vs. 48.—Rec.: @dépoer, which the Saviour undoubtedly said according to Matt. ix. 22, and perhaps also according to 
Mark v. 34, but certainly not according to the original text of Luke. See Meyrr and Tiscnenporr ad loc. (Om., Tische 
endorf, Lachmann, Meyer, Tregelles, Alford with B., D., L., &., Cod. Sin.—C. C. 8.] a é 

4 Vs. 49.—Ree,: Adywv avte. Not sufficiently attested. [Tischendorf, Alford, Lachmann retain avTe with A., C., 
D., E., 11 other uncials; om., B., Cod. Sin., X., z.—C. 0.8. : ; . ? 

6 Vs. 51.—The words atv a’ro have sufficient et lat for themselves, to be received with a good conscience into 
the text, although they are wanting in the Recepta. [The Cod. Sin. agrees substantially with this, but has ovveacAdew. 
avtw instead of eureAdew ouv avtw.—C. C. 8.] 4 

6 Vs. 51.—Rec.: James and John. From Mark vy. 37. [(Recepta supported by Cod. Sin., A., L., S., X., A.—C. CO. 8.] 

7 Vs. 52.—Rec. omits yép. The number of witnesses for yép in Luke is too great to allow us to regard it us merely a 
copulative borrowed from Matt. ix. 24. (Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford insert yép with Cod. Sin., B., C., D., L., X., A. 
Meyer and Tischendorf omit it with A., E., and 9 other uncials,—C. C. 8.] t 

& Vs. 54.—Rec.: Autos 5¢ éxBadwy cw mévras. These words appear to have been with good reason expunged by Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf, as Griesbach had already suspected them. B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L., X., and other MSS. have them 
not, and it is much easier to explain how they have been ite tprom from Matthew and Mark, than why they should 
have been omitted, if they had really stood in the original text of Luke. ‘The variation in the arrangement of the words 
also (C.! does not read égw, and several MSS. and versions place it after mavras) appears to strengthen the probability of 
interpolation. 

adapt one narrative to another, than a diplomatically 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, exact indication of the actual state of the case, Matt. 
viii. 9 and ix, bear rather a chrestomathic than a 

Harmony.—According to Mark and Luke, the| strictly chronological character, while the arrange- 
raising of Jairus’ daughter follows immediately after |ment in Mark and Luke is much more natural and 
the retun of Jesus from the land of the Gadarenes,|simple. The opposite view is represented by Ols-_ 
According to Matthew, on the other hand, this rais-| hausen, Lange, Stier. We believe that one must los¢ 
ing immediately preceded the healing of the paralytic | himself in a sea of insurmountable difficulties, if he 
aod the calling of Matthew to the apostleship. It}makes Matt ix. 18-26 follow immediately upon 
appears to us that the former arrangement deserves | vss. 1-17. , ; 
the preference (similarly Wieseler, a. 0.). The words Vs. 40. The people gladly received Him.— 
of Matthew, vs. 18, tadta attod AaAodvros ovrois, According to the concurrent accounts of Mark and 
seem occasionally to be rather a standing, formula to | Luke, the people wait upon the shore for the Saviouw: 
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while He was returning from the land of the Gada- 
renes. It appears as if the throngs that had 
streamed together, also interested themselves for the 
fate of Jairus. Respecting his office as president of 
the synagogue, see Lance on Matt. ix. 18. 

Vs. 41. And he fell down at Jesus’ feet.— 
A revelation of the life of faith in the president of 
A aynagogue certainly not too friendly to Jesus, of 
60 mean significance. By distress he also was im- 
relled to Jesus, although it could not previously be 
olserved that the healing in the synagogue at Caper- 
maum (ch. iv. 81-44), the miracle upon the paralytic 
feh. v. 12-26), or that on the servant of the centu- 
rion at Capernaum (ch. vii. 1-10) had made upon 
this ruler a decisive impression. But now when 
he is himself in need he without doubt calls to mind 
all this, and derives therefrom boldness to come 
with his own sorrow to Jesus. 

Vs. 42. One only daughter, about twelve 
years of age.—The statement of the age Luke 
alone has; it interested him doubtless as physician 
also, That the woman with an issue of blood had 
also been ailing twelve years is a coincidence such 
as real life affords thousands of. An inventor would 
without doubt have taken care that these two num- 
bers should not have agreed with one another. 

She lay a dying.— Aré6ynoxev, imperfect, not 
“ obierat, absente mortuamque ignorante patre” (Kritz- 
sche). According to Matt. &r: éreAcdtyoev. From 
vs. 49 it appears, however, that Jairus at this mo- 
ment did not yet regard her as dead. The different 
accounts admit of easy combination, if we only con- 
sider the excited state of the speaker, who certainly 
did not weigh his words in a gold-balance. ‘“ He left 
her as one who was dying, and might therefore express 
himself waveringly.” Lange. As to the rest, the prayer 
of Jairus shows a singular mixture of faith and weak- 
ness of faith; he stands below the heathen centu- 
rion and almost on a level with the BactArxés, John 
iv. 46-54. He desires not only healing, but stipu- 
lates moreover expressly that the Saviour must, 
above all, Himself come and lay His hands on his 
little daughter. He conceives the miracle ouly under 
one, and that the most ordinary, form, instead of 
entreating, ‘‘ Speak ina word.” But just this brings 
him also into perplexity, since the Saviour allows 
Himself to be detained on the way. 

As He went.—The Saviour therefore does not 
allow Himself to be kept back by the exceedingly 
imperfect form of Jairus’ faith, since He is persuaded 
vf its sincerity. Comp. Matt. xii. 20. 

*Iarpois, “for physicians.” With his psychologi- 
cal tact Luke brings into relief how much the weari- 
some suffering of this woman had been aggravated 
by the fact that with all her suffering she had in 
addition made so many fruitless essays to be relieved 
(mpocavadwouca). Mark expresses himself less fa- 
vorably for the faculty: ‘“‘woAAd raSotca ind moa- 
Awv iatpadv Kal pndiy apednOcioa, GAAG pGAAov eis 
1d xelpov éAGodaa.” 

Vs. 44. The fringe of His garment.—The 
xpdamedov, MY, comp. Numb. xv. 88, and Winzr, 
Lealwérterbuch, Art. Sawm. 

Vs. 45. Peter and they that wer- with him. 
-—Peculiar to Luke, since Mark only speaks of the 
disciples in general. Entirely in agreement with 
the precipitate character of Peter, who thinks merely 
of an accidental, and not in the least of a beliey- 
ing, touch. 

Vs. 46. Somebody hath touched Me.—“ Hoc 


absurdum videtur, qued gratiam suam effuderis 
Christus nesciens, cui benefaceret.  Certe minime 
dubium est, quin sciens ac voléns mulierem sanaverit, 
sed eam requirit, ut sponte in medium prodeat. Si 
testis miraculi sui fuisset Christus, forte non fuisset 
ejus verbis creditum, nune vero, quum mulier, metu 
perculsa, quod sibi accidit, narrat, plus ponderis ha- 
bet ejus confessio.” Calvin. 

I perceived virtue to have gone out of Me 
—It is and remains a difficult question how we ar¢ 
to conceive this going forth of virtue. Certainly not 
in any such way as if His healing power resenibled 
an electric battery, which was obliged to discharge 
itself involuntarily at the least touch. There proceeds 
nothing from Him unless He wil/, but He has ever 
the will to help when and so soon as He only meets 
with believing confidence. It is therefore not uncon- 
sciously, but with full consciousness, that He permits 
healing power to stream forth when the hand of 
faith lays hold upon Him, The people press Him 
on all sides, but experience nothing of the ever-ready 
healing power, even though one or another might 
have had a concealed disease, simply because this 
confidence is lacking in them. And that this virtue 
proceeds from the Lord need occasion as little per- 
plexity as that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father, John xy. 26. Of this going forth of His 
miraculous power now, the Saviour has no sensuous 
feeling, but. an intellectual knowledge; He knows it 
within Himself (@yywv). Into what definite individual 
the virtue had passed the Saviour did not know 
directly. The miraculous knowledge of the God 
man was no magical clairvoyance, and His question, 
‘““Who is the one (Mase. 6, not 7) who has touched 
me?” was by no means a mere feigning. He looks 
around that the concealed believer might come for- 
ward, for this He knows, that without faith the benefi- 
cent power would in no case have been elicited from 
Him. In the spirit He has already heard the cry of 
distress of a suffering and trusting soul. That His 
garment was the cause of the healing, the mechanical 
conductor of the healing power, of this the Evange- 
list says nothing; but by the touch of His garment 
faith might be as well tested as by the grasping of 
His mighty hand. Designedly, therefore, does He 
cause the woman to come forward from obscurity to 
the full light, that she may be brought back from the 
fancy of a magical, to the apprehension of a freely 
intended working of the Saviour. Not Jesus’ gar- 
ment, but her own faith, has saved her, even though 
this faith in the beginning was by no means whoily 
free from superstition. 

Vs. 47. And how she was healed immedi-« 
ately.—According to tradition, Eusebius, 1. £. vii. 
18; Sozomenus v. 21, the woman erected at Paneas, 
her birthplace, a memorial of this benefit, which the 
Emperor Julian is said afterwards to have removed 
and to have erected his own statue in the place of it. 
Elsewhere, as in the Gospel of Nicodemus, ch. vii., and 
in Thilo i, 561, this woman appears under the name of 
Veronica, who, in the presence of Pilate, proclaimed 
Jesus’ innocence in loud voice, and on the way to 
Golgotha wiped His face with the handkerchief that 
is still preserved. Without being obliged to criti- 
cise the genuineness and value of these accouuts, 
they may, however, serve as proofs how, even in 
Christian antiquity, the faith and the hope of this 
sufferer were esteemed. Compare, moreover, the 
similar miracles Matt. xiv. 836; Acts v.15; xix. 11. 
In Serr, Leben Jesu, ii. § 399, we find important par. 
ticulars in reference to the manner of healing tka 
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Suois aluaros by Jewish physicians. The complete- 
ness of the miraculous healing is admirably express- 
ed by Luke the physician in the wapaypfua éorn 4 
Sues T. alu. 

Vs. 49. While He is yet speaking.—By the 
use of the present in the narrative the vividness 
ard dramatic power of Luke’s representation is not 
a little heightened. It appears, moreover, from this 
message, that Jairus had vome forth with the knowl- 
edge and approbaiion of his family to call the Mas- 
ter. Perhaps, however, this resolution had produced 
a reaction with some; at least these messengers, 
probably sent by the distressed mother to the sorrow- 
ing father, show now plainly enough that they ex- 
pect no further benefit from the Teacher. 

Vs. 50. Fear not.—The whole delay with the 
woman had been for Jairus a trial of fire. His just 
awakened faith had been most intensely shaken ; but 
now, when about to succumb, he is strengthened by 
the Saviour.—Kal owOjcera. Still more accurately, 
as it appears, this word is omitted by Mark, although, 
of course, the event showed that this indirect promise 
had been comprehended in the “‘ Only believe.” In 
that the Saviour at such an instant forbids all fear 
and demands only faith, He causes Jairus already to 
expect something great, but does not as yet tell him 
definitely what. 

Vs. 51. He suffered no man to go in.—As 
the Saviour did not bring with Him all His disciples, 
it appears to have been His intention to keep the 
miracle as much as possible concealed. That He 
causes Himself to be accompanied by the three 
disciples, who also upon Tabor, and in Gethsemane, 
entered into the innermost sanctuary, is a proof of 
the high significance which He Himself attributes 
to this raising of the dead. 

Vs. 52. And all wept and bewailed her.— 
Comp. Matt. ix. 23 and Dre Werte, Archeology, 
*§ 263, who makes mention of this expression, among 
others, from the Talmud: “ Ztiam pauperrimus inter 
Israelitas, uxore mortua, preebebit ei non minus quam 
duas tibias et unam lamentatricem.” We can easily 
imagine how great a din, in the house of an Israelite 
of distinction, after the loss of his only daughter, 
there must have been. 

She is not dead.—Against the explanation of 
it as a swoon, Lange justly declares: Matt. ad loc. 
It is true, Von Ammon concludes, from the small 
number of witnesses that Jesus takes with Him, that 
the awakening maiden above all things had need of 
rest and quiet, and therefore was not really dead; 
but just as well might he, from the command given 
to the bearers at Nain to stand still, have been able 
to conclude that the motion of the bier might have 
been injurious to the only seemingly dead man. 
The explanation of Olshausen and others is in con- 
flict with the ethical character of the Lord, who was 
never wont to surround His deeds with an illusory 
glitter, with the consciousness of the parents and 
family, vs. 58, and with the express account of 
Luke: “her spirit returned,” vs. 55, comp. 1 Kings 
xvii. 22. It is not to be doubted, moreover, that the 
figurative speech taken from sleep serves still more 
to veil the miracle. A vaunter would have said of 
one apparently dead: ‘‘She sleeps not, but she is 
dead.” The Prince of life says of one dead, ‘She is 
not dead, but sleepeth.” In the eyes of the Saviour 
she was at this moment already living, although she 
as yet lay there fettered corporeally by the power of 
death. 

Va. 55. To give her something to eat.— 
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Here also there appears in the miracle of the Sa 
viour a trait of benevolence and provident care 
which forgets nothing, for which nothing is too trivial. 
Thus does He elsewhere take care that the crumbi 
should be gathered; that Lazarus should be freed 
from the grave-clothes,—at once a proof of the truth 
of the account, and of the completeness of tho 
miracle. 

Vs. 56. That they should tell no man.—Ths 
opinion that the command to keep silence is here in 
terpolated in the wrong place, and was given, not at 
this miracle, but at a former one (Hase), is destitute 
of all proof. The command, on the other hand, is 
oceasioned by the intense expectation of the people 
at the time, who might easily have given themselves 
up to insurrectionary commotions. Besides, it was 
a training school for Jairus and his family, who, after 
they had now beheld the miraculous power of the 
Saviour, had to be guided to further faith and obedi- 
ence. And as respects the little daughter, awakened 
by Jesus to new life, who does not feel how injuri- 
ously the continual questions and expressions of 
astonishment and curiosity would have worked upon 
the higher and inward life in her case. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, It is important to note the different forms in 
which faith reveals itself in Jairus and in the woman 
with the issue of blood. The former comes cour 
ageously forward, but is secretly anxious, and ap- 
pears stronger than he really is. The other ap- 
proaches timorously, but is secretly strong in faith, 
and is really far more than she appeared. Both 
types have in the Christian world many spiritually 
related to them. 

2. This double narrative of miracle bears in al- 
most every trait the stamp of truth, simplicity, and 
quiet sublimity. This anxiety of the father and this 
timidity of the woman; this restlessness of the peo- 
ple and this composure of the Saviour; this surprise 
of the disciples and His own decisively repeated 
“Some one hath touched me!” this laugh of unbe- 
lief over against the outbreak of sorrow; this ma- 
jesty in revealing, and this care in concealing, His 
miraculous power; all this forms a so inimitable 
whole that one may grasp the truth almost with his 
hands. Matthew, according to his custom, relates 
concisely and objectively ; with Mark the influence 
of the eye-witness Peter is unmistakable; the par- 
ticulars of Luke reveal the physician, and his state- 
ment of the age of the child is in some measure sup- 
ported by Mark, inasmuch as the latter says that 
she walked. All the accounts admit of combination 
in a most unforced manner, and if any one could 
take them merely for artfully interwoven threads of 
a pious invention, we should with reason have to 
doubt not only his religious sense, but also his natu- 
ral sense of beauty and truth. 

3. A striking similarity appears between the rais- 
ing of Jairus’ daughter and that of Lazarus. Both 
times does the Lord delay before He brings the help, 
and permits the sick one to whom He is called, te 
die. Both times He gives a mysterious promise of 
deliverance. Both times finally does He declare the 
death a sleep. Here also the Synoptic agrees with 
the Johannean Christ. [It may be questioned whe 
ther in either case the death had not occurred when 
the message of entreaty reached Him, It seems, at 
least, hard to believe that the Saviour would have 
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permitted any mortal to pass through the agonies of 
death, merely for the purpose of displaying His mi- 
raculous power more fuily. On either interpretation, 
however, the similarity between the present miracle 
and the raising of Lazarus remains.—C. C. S.] 

4, “The journey to this miracle is a remarkable 
type of many an inward leading. When Jesus has al- 
ready arrived with the man almost at the goal of his 
conversion and perfection, just then comes often the 
hardest shock; by which even what of faith has been 
gained, appears to fall again completely in ruins, 
Yet it is only meant to serve for the complete over- 
coming of all misgiving in the man, for the perfecting 
of faith and for the glory of the divine Benefactor.” 
Von Gerlach. Comp. moreover the remarks on the 
raising of the young man of Nain, ch. vii. 11-17. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


When Jesus has been missed for a time, He is re- 


ceived with the greater joy.—How life’s distress 
drives to Jesus.—Jesus the best refuge for the 


troubled parent’s heart.—No youth or strength se- 
cures from death.—Jesus looks not mainly at the 
completeness, but at the sincerity of the faith that 


calls upon Him.—Jesus the Physician of our hidden, 


infirmities.—The hopeless essays to heal one’s self.— 
The world a physician under whom the sick man 
grows continually worse and worse.—The bold grasp 
ot faith: 1. What it ventures; 2. what it wins.— 


How many surround Jesus outwardly, but how few: 


touch Him believingly !—Hidden faith must finally 
come to light: 1. For the glory of the Lord; 2. for its 


own attestation; 8. for the encouragement and for the | 
comfort of others.—The tranquillity of the Saviour in | 


opposition: 1. To the thronging of the people ; 2. to 
the contradiction of the disciples; 3. to the per- 


plexity of the woman; 4. to the anxiety of Jairus.— 
The faith of the woman with the issue of blood: 1.. 


Secretly nourished ; 2. courageously shown; 3. im- 
mediately discovered; 4. humbly acknowledged; 5. 
nobly crowned.—Even the hidden benefits of the 
Lord come at their time to light.—“ Fear not, 
only believe!” 1. An astounding, 2. a legitimate, 
3. a possible, 4. a most salutary requirement.— 
Jesus the best guide on the way of faith. (Jairus.) 
We see, 1. Supplicating faith heard by Jesus; 2. 
eager faith tried by Jesus; 8. sinking faith strength- 
ened by Jesus; 4. steadfast faith crowned by 
Jesus; 5. thankful faith perfected by Jesus.—The 
way of the Saviour between mourners on the one 
hand, and laughers on the other.—A hopeless sad- 








ness, once for all, proscribed by Jesus when He 
called death a sleep.—Sleep the image of death; 
both are, 1. Preceded by weariness; 2. accompanied 
by a rest; 8. followed by a wakening.—The raising 
of the spiritually dead also is performed by the Sa. 
viour for the most part in holy stillness.—Unbelief 
which will be wiser than Jesus, is ever put to shame. 
—The spiritually awakened also need, and at once, 
nourishment.—Self-denial the best proof of the grati- 
tude of faith.—Even in reference to the Saviour's 
deeds, there is time for silence as well as for speech. 

Srarke:—If Jesus with His Gospel is repulsed in 
one place, He is bidden welcome in another.—God 
often permits men to wait a while before He comes, 
that they may be the more eager and the more fitted 
to receive Him.—BreEntIvs :—Great the man, great 
the cross—In coming to the help of sufferers, 
there should not be long delay.—The miracles that 
in our day are said to be wrought by touching the 
bones of saints, are mere cheatery.—God heals also 
our secret infirmities, of which we are ashamed.— 
Cramer :—Christ is a Searcher of hearts, and one 
can undertake nothing so secret that He does not 
see it.—OstanpER:—God lets His children sometimes 
be put to shame, that He may afterwards honor them 
the more.—The Saviour knows how to speak a word 
in season to the weary.—Christ Lord of both dead 
and living —Romans xiv. 9.—Learn thou to acecom- 
modate thyself to the horas and moras of our God.— 
J. Hatt :—It is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing than to the house of feasting.—Christ and His 
own are by the unbelieving world continually laughed 
to scorn.—The scoffing of the world must not keep 
the Christian back from good works. 

Hevpner:—When a spiritual father calls on 
Jesus for a soul entrusted to Him, he may hope of 
Jesus not to entreat in vain.—The folly of men ap- 
peared of old also as now, partly even in excessive 
funeral pomp.—The trust which Jesus knew how to 
inspire in Himself.—Lr1sco :—How faith is assaulted 
and strengthened.—The mighty help of the Lord 
Jesus.—Patmer (The Pericope):—As there, the Sa- 
viour’s eye sees ever in secret; as there, the Saviour’g 
hand helps ever in secret.—The Lord’s dealings with 
a believer here amid the tumult of the world, yonder 
in the eternal Sabbath-stillness.—Fucus :—The exam- 
ple of the two sufferers in the Gospel teaches us, what 
Paul says, Rom. v. 8: 1. Tribulation worketh patience; 
2. ‘patience worketh experience; 38. experience 
worketh hope; 4. hope maketh not ashamed.— 
Soucnon :—The Lord’s leadings for our selvation.— 
Couarp :—We have a God that helps, a Lord God 
that delivers from death, 





4. The Son of Man proclaimed by the Twelve, feared by Herod, honored by the Company which He had 
fed. 


Cuaprer IX. 1-17. 
(Parallels: Matt. x. 5-15; xiv. 1; xiv. 18-21; Mark vi. 7-16; Vi. 31446; John vi. 1-14.) 


a. THE SENDING FORTH OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES (Vss. 1-6). 


1 Thea he called his twelve disciples [the twelve ; om., disciples] together, and gave 
2 them power and authority over all devils [the demons], and to cure diseases. And he 
2 sent them tc preach [proclaim] the kingdom of God, and to heal the sick.) And he 


CHAP. IX. 1-8. 


—— 





14a 


said unto them, Take rothing for your journey, neither staves, nor scrip [wallet], neither 
4 bread, neither money ; neither have two coats [tunics] apiece. And whatsoever house 


5 ye enter into, there abide, and thence depart. 


And whosoever will not receive you, 


when ye go out of that city, shake off the very dust from your feet for a testimony 
6 against them. And they departed, and went through the towns, preaching the gospel, 


and healing every where. 


{! Vs. 2.—Tischendorf, supported by Meyer, has simply ido@at, without a following accusative. The variations: rove 
eo8evouvtas, Tovs agdevets, TOUS vogourtas, wavtas Tous agdevouvvtas, and omnes injirmitates (Brix.), are so numerous. 
that it is almost certain that they were introduced by different transcribers as natural complements of iao@a. Tregelles 


brackets the accusative. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Harmony.—The raising of Jairus’ daughter is 
immediately followed by two other miracles, which 
Matthew alone relates, ch. ix. 27-34. Hereupon 
the Saviour appears to have undertaken a new jour- 
ney through Galilee, and to have convinced Himself 
repeatedly of the exceeding spiritual necessity of the 
people. (bid. vss. 35, 36.) He therefore exhorts 
His disciples to entreat the Lord of the harvest for 
laborers (vss. 37, 88), and gives them finally oppor- 
tunity with this praying to unite working, and them- 
selves to lay their hand to the plough. 

In the narrative of the sending out of the twelve 
apostles, also, the briefer account of Luke must 
be complemented by that of Matthew and Mark. 
It then appears that the Saviour sent them out two 
and two, and in their instructions, according to the 
statement of all the Synoptics, adduces the expulsion 
of the demons as a special and main part of their 
activity, clearly distinguished from the healing of or- 
dinary illnesses. The discourse given on this occa- 
sion is communicated by Matthew far more in detail 
and more precisely than by the two others. Luke 
merely, vss. 8-6, communicates somewhat of the first 
part of it (Matt. x. 5-15), while we find again some 
elements of the continuation in the tenth and twelfth 
chapters. 

Vs. 1. Tne Twelve.—Although weighty testi- 
monies declare for the reading rods 8éSexa pabntas 
avrod, it must not be overlooked that Luke usually 
uses of dwdexa as a standing formula, and that other 
manuscripts use the word aroardAous, which appears 
to be an interpolation by a later hand, as well as the 
former, which is borrowed from a parallel passage in 
Matt. x. 1. At the same time, Matthew here gives 
the names of the twelve apostles, which Luke had 
earlier communicated in another connection (ch. vi. 
12-16). Luke, on the other hand, is more particu- 


lar in stating the substance of their instruction, and, 


mentions also the «yp. 1 Bac. tov @., while the 
two others speak only of miraculous acts. As to 
the manner in which the dvauis wal efuvola may 
have been imparted to them, comp. Lance on 
Matthew, x.1. 

Vs. 3. Takenothing.—There is some difference 
among the Synoptics in reference to the instruction 
given to the Twelve as to their preparations for the 
iourney. According to all three, they were to take 
no money in their purses, no change of coats, and no 
provision of food. According to Mark and Luke, 
the taking of bread with them is also not permitted, 
as te which Matthew is silent. But while according 
to Matthew and Mark, vs. @, they might take a staff 
alone, we find according to Matthew and Mark, this 
also forbidden them (for the reading $d8dous is 
apparently not genuine). We believe that Mark, 
who here alone gives the narration in an oratio 


B. is the only uncial, however, wiich omits it.—C. C. S.] 


obliqua, expresses himself more freely than the twe 
others. The spirit of the command is, however, 
according to all, the same. The Saviour speaks of 
that which they must procure for the journey. If 
they already had a staff they were permitted to take 
it with them (Mark), but if they possessed none, 
they were uot to buy one (Matthew and Luke). 
Nothing were they to take with them, nothing were 
they to take to them in requital of their benefits. 
Their history instructs us how the apostles understood 
these commands: the last literally, as the curse of 
Peter upon Simon Magus shows, Acts viii. 20, the 
former in the spirit of wisdom, e. g. 2 Corinthians 
xi, 12; 2 Timothy iv. 13. 

Vs. 4. There abide.—Comp. ch. x. 7%. Wan- 
der not from house to house.—Thence depart.— 
From thence continue your journey without having 
capriciously chosen another abode. 

Vs. 5. And whosoever will not receive 
you.—Comp. Matt. x. 14. With Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, it seems that we must unquestionably 
read d€fwyrat, Since Séxwyta: is borrowed from paral- 
lel passages. The shaking off of the dust, a sym- 
bolical action, as a testimony against them, as 
Theophylact says: eis €Aeyxov avtay Kal KatdKpiow. 
From Acts xiii, 51, we see how the apostles casu que 
followed this command of the Saviour literally. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In investigating the purpose of this missionary 
journey of the Twelve, too little notice perhaps hag 
been taken of the word of the Saviour, Matt, ix. 38. 
With no warrant whatever has this journey been 
often considered as a kind of practising for the fu- 
ture work of the Twelve. The Saviour at least gives 
not a single hint that He will have it so understood. 
Nor was the practice of having probationary sermons 
by destined preachers of the gospel at His time as 
yet in use. As little did this mission serve to pre- 
pare for the personal arrival of Jesus in some towns 
and villages of Galilee. It is at least not to be 
proved that the apostles came into towns where He 
was wholly unknown; moreover, it would have little 
accorded with His wisdom to have let the gospel 
even during His life to be brought into places, and 
that by inexperienced men, where as yet they did 
not know Himself. No. The Twelve were not to go 
before, but here and there to return upon Hia 
track ; not in order to sow but in order first to reap 
does He bid them to go forth: not to begin wha 
He will continue, but rather to continue what H 
Himself has already begun. Tkus does all becomo 
clear, Thus does it appear why they had at each 
time to inquire who was worthy to receive them ; in 
other words, who was .favorably disposed in refer. 
ence to the Saviour and the cause of His kingdom, 
Thus does their right to shake off the dust become 
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manifest, which for the rejection of a first preaching 
was almost too stern, but for the spurning of a re- 
newed essay, was fully justified. Thus first do we get 
a true light as to the prohibition of extensive prep- 
arations for journeying. For they were not going 
as strangers among enemies, but as friends unto a 
region where the Saviour Himself had already pre- 
pared a way for them. And thus does it at the 
same time become plain why He let them just now 
undertake this journey. Already had He denounced 
against the impenitent cities of Galilee the judgment 
threatened them, Matt. xi. 20-24, but now He will 
through His apostles make a last attempt to win the 
apostates to Himself. The more He beholds in the 
spirit the unfolding of the great drama of His life, 
the more does He proceed with the thundering tread 
of decision. Ever more threateningly do the parties 
begin to stand over against one another; in order 
that now the thoughts of hearts may become more 
manifest does He now send forth His apostles. They 
are to water the seed already sown by Him for the 
xingdom of keaven: to tend with care what promises 
fruit: and what shows itself as tares to make known 
o Him as such: in a word, to be workers for the 
harvest. 

2. As respects the duration of this journey, it 
can be as little determined as the names of the 
sowns and villages visited. But surely it endured 
longer than a day (against Wieseler, /. c. p. 291), as 
certainly some time is always required to go from 
town to town, to seek out the worthy, and abide 
there, &c. But if we consider that they, divided 
into six pairs, traversed only one part of Galilee, and 
were as yet in no way adapted to get on independ- 
ently, it is not then probable that the Saviour was 
many days or weeks separated from the Twelve. 
apparently He waited for them meanwhile at Caper- 
naum, and when, after their return, the miracle of 
une Loaves took place, the second passover was no 
‘onger far distant, John vi. 4. As we hold the view 
that the sermon at Nazareth only took place once, 
end that at the time indicated by Luke, ch. iv. 16- 
30, it is therefore not necessary for us to intercalate 
‘mmediately after this mission of the Twelve the nar- 
rative Matt. xiii, 64-58; Mark vi. 1-6. 

8. Although the exercising of the apostles was 
not here the main matter, yet even on our view 
there is displayed in this mission, in a lovely light, 
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the house of Israel. The healing activity for which 
power is bestowed upon them, is at the same time a 
striking symbol of that which evangelization and 
missionary labor must even now everywhere accom: 
plish wherever it directs its steps. And the spirit 
which the Saviour, even according to the brief re- 
daction of Luke, has here commended to His wit- 
nesses, unconcern about earthly matters, freedom 
from pretension, but also holy zeal where their word 
is obstinately disdained, must even now not be miss- 
ing in any one who will bear His name with honor 
among baptized or unbaptized heathen. 

4. “Love to a convenient life is a great hin- 
derance to the work of God in an evangelist, 
for it is with the poor who cannot afford it him 
that he has most to do, ch. vii. 22, and the rich are 
far more apt to draw him into such a life than he 
to draw them from it. The world mu&% know that 
one does not seek it for its goods, and that he has 
no communion with it but for its salvation. If it 
will not hear of that, then we must go forth from it.” 
O. Von Gerlach. 





HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The apostolic authority: 1. Its extent, 2, its 
grounds, 3. its purpose, 4. its limits.—The mission- 
ary of the gospel at the same time the physician of 
souls.—The evangelizing journey of the witnesses of 
the Lord, their equipment, aim, fruit.—Who first 
seeks the kingdom of God and its righteousness may 
trust that all other things shall be added to him.— 
Freely ye have received, freely give.—The testimony 
for the believing and against the unbelieving world, 
—How the faithful servant cares for the honor of the 
Lord, the Lord for the necessity of His faithful servent, 
—tThe gospel of the kingdom must everywhere be 
preached.—The preaching of the gospel an act of the 
obedience of faith.—The spirit of domestic missions, 

STaRKE :—CramMerR:—The sacred ministry still 
delivers man from the power of Satan.—To the min- 
istry pertains a regular call, both internal and ex- 
ternal.—HxpincEr :—Whoever serves the gospel is 
to live therefrom, 1 Corinthians ix. 14.—CanstTEIN : 
—If the disciples of Christ, for the sake of con- 
venience, were not to go from one house to another, 
much less should preachers, for greater accommoda- 


a8 well the wisdom of the Saviour in the training of | tion, seek after better parishes~-The ministry not 
His witnesses, as also His love to the lost sheep of | an otiwm, but a gravissimum negotium. 





b. THE ALARM OF HEROD (Vss. 7-9). 


A 


Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all that was done by him [om., by him, V. 0.]: 


and he was perplexed, because that it was said of [by] some, that John was risen from 
8 the dead; And of [by] some, that Hlias [Elijah] had appeared; and of [by] others, 


9 that one of the old prophets was risen again. 


And Herod said, John have I beh#ad- 


ed; but who is this, of whom I hear such things? And he desired to see him. 


1 Vs, 1.—Ree.: ix’ aitod. Om. B., C.1, D., L., (Cod. Sin.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vs. 7. Now Herod the tetrarch.—Comp. Matt. 
xiv. 1-12; Mark vi. 16-29. 


science with that of the beheading of John. Luke, 
who had already, ch. iii. 19, 20, related the imprison. 
ment of the Baptist, intimates here, with only a 
word, its end; on the other hand, his Gospel is, in 


Matthew and Mark | its turn, particularly rich in traits of importance for 


have united the account of Herod’s trouble of con-| the psychology. .f Herod, which at the same time 


CHAP. IX. 10-17 
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depict to us the ever-deepening degeneracy of the} 
tyrant in a moral respect. Comp. ch. xiii. 31-83; 
xxiii, 6-12. 

All that was done.—aAs well by the Lord 
Himself as by His messengers, who in these very 
days were in His name casting out devils. The ter- 
ror of Herod hecomes more comprehensible if we 
consider that the beheading of the Baptist had taken 
place in the same period, and that therefore his con- 
science had had as yet no time to go to sleep. Al- 
though John, during his life, did no miracles, John 
x. 41, yet it might be very easily imagined that he, 
if after his death he had once again returned to life, 
was equipped with miraculous powers. Elijah might 
be thought of, as he had not died; one of the old 
prophets finally, since the return of some of them in 
the days of the Messiah was expected. 

Vs. 9. John have I beheaded.—Not so much 
the language of a terrified conscience (Meyer) as 
rather a painful uncertainty. Scarcely has he known 
how to relieve himself of John, than he already hears 
of another, to whom they now again ascribe in addi- 
tion a so astonishing and miraculous energy. What 
must he now think of this one, or fear from him ? 
Just because he does not know, he desires to see 
Him himself, as also afterwards to kill Him, ch. xiii. 
81. In Luke it is the expression of uneasy uncer- 
tainty, in Matthew and Mark the fixed idea of an 
awakened conscience, that comes especially into view. 
One moment the one, another the other, feeling 
might be the predominant one. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The terror of Herod at the report of Jesus is 
an indirect argument for the reality and multiplicity 
of His miracles, and has so far an apologetical 


worth. A Herod is not a man to allow himself se 
quickly to be perplexed by an insignificant or un- 
grounded rumor. 

2. In the person and activity of the Saviour there 
is this peculiarity, that those with whom the moral 
and religious perceptions are wholly blunted and 
choked, do not know what to make of Him. They ais 
terrified by the very sound of His footsteps, but they 
themselves scarcely know why. 

8. Conceptions whose reality the understanding 
cannot earnestly believe may yet be terrifying to the 
conscience. Herod undoubtedly scoffs at the Phari- 
sees’ ideas of immortality, and yet he trembles ar 
spectres, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The fame of the Saviour makes its way every- 
where.—The gospel a savor of death unto death. 
—The might and the impotency of the conscience. 
The might: 1. It faithfully reminds of the evil com- 
mitted, 2. judges it righteously, 3. chastises it rigor- 
ously. Its impotency; it is not in condition: 1. To 
undo the past, 2. to make the present endurable, 3. 
to make the future hopeful.—The influence of the 
awakened conscience on the conceptions of the un- 
derstanding —The unworthy desire to see Jesus. 
(For the opposite, see John xii. 20-22.) 

Starke :—Truth makes its way more easily te 
ordinary hearers than to great lords.—There have 
been many mistaken opinions concerning Christ 
spread abroad, but faithful teachers must be skilled 
to refute the same.—The evil conscience is fearful, 
and takes fright at a shaken leaf, Job xv. 20.—Comp. 
two admirable sermons of A. Monop, upon the be- 
heading of John the Baptist, in the second collection 
of his Sermons. 


c. THE MIRACLE OF THE LOAVES (Vass. 10-17). 


10 


And the apostles, when they were returned, told him all that they had done. 


And 


he took them, and went aside privately into a desert place belonging to the city called 
Bethsaida.! And the people, when they knew 7, followed him: and he received them, 
and spake unto them of the kingdom of God, and healed them that had need of healing 
And when the day began to wear away, then came the twelve, and said unto him,’ 
Send the multitude away, that they may go into the towns [villages] and country 
round about, and lodge, and get victuals: for we are here in a desert place. But he 
said unto them, Give ye them to eat. And they said) We have no more but [than] 
five loaves and two fishes; except we [ourselves, jets expressed] should go and buy 
meat [food] for all this people. For they were about five thousand men. And he 
said to bis disciples, Make them sit down by fifties ina company. And they did so, 
and made them all sit down. Then he took the five loaves and the two fishes, and 
looking up to heaven, he blessed them, and brake, and gave to the disciples to set. before 
the multitude. And they did eat, and were all filled [satisfied]: and there was [were| 
taken up of fragments that remained to them twelve baskets. 


11 
12 


13 


14 
15 
16 


17 


1 Vs. 10.—In view of the great diversity of readings in this passage, it seems to us that the reading of Tischendorf, 
which Meyer also has adopted, eis méAwv kadoupevyy Bedoaidd, has, especially on internal grounds, the greatest probabilie 
ty in its favor. Lectio dificilior preferenda. ‘* Kis méAw must have occasioned difficulty, since what follows took place 
not in a city, but in a wilderness (comp. vs. 12, and also Mark vi. 31).” [Tischendorf, supported by B., L., X., 8., Cod, 
Sin., has simply rorov epnuov. Alford says: ‘“ the text not appearing to meet the requirements of the narrative following, 
was araended from the parallels in Matthew and Mark.’”’—C. C. 8.] 

1$ Vs 12,—More exactly: “And the day began to wear away, and the twelve coming said to him.” &c.—O. C. 8.} 
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- EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs, 10. And the Apostles, when they were 
returned.—In order to get a right conception of 
the whole connection of the occurrences, we must 
especially compare Mark vi. 30, 81. The Saviour re- 
ceives almost simultaneously the account of the re- 
turt: of the Twelve and of the death of the Baptist. 
To this is added the rumor that Herod desires to see 
Him, which occasions Him to pass over from the 
province of Antipas to that of Philip. He will afford 
Ilig disciples and Himself a quiet hour, which, how- 
ever, becomes impossible on account of the thronging 
of the people. We may here make the general re- 
mark, that, above all, a comparison of the different 
accounts is requisite in order to come to a correct 
understanding of the miracle of the Loaves. We 
shall then find confirmed the remark of Lic. 8. Rav, 
in an admirable essay upon John vi. found in the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fir christliche Wissenschaft 
und christliches Leben, 1850, p. 263; ‘‘ That as well 
by the point of time which the representations of 
the Synoptics and of John assign to this history, as 
by the significance which they ascribe to it, they 
equally place this miraculous act of the Saviour in 
the clearest light, and, as it were, upon that highest 
summit of the life of Christ up to which the fateful 
way to the sacrificial death Jeads to higher and higher 
self-unfolding, in order from now on to lead on to 
the fate necessarily following this self-unfolding, and 
lurking in the depth.” Especially for the examina- 
tion of the Tiibingen views respecting the Gospel 
of John, does the whole essay deserve to be com- 
pared. 

BnOcaidd.—Not the western (Winer, De Wette), 
but another town of this name on the northeastern 
shore of the lake, belonging to the province of 
Philip, who had given it the name Julias, and had 
considerably embellished it. Built near the shore at 
the place where the Jordan pours itself into the lake 
of Tiberias, it was surrounded by a desolate region 
which now, however, in the spring, was covered with 
a carpet of grass, large enough to receive a numer- 
ous throng. Thither does the Saviour proceed with 
the disciples, according to Matthew and Mark, in a 
ship, while Luke does not say that He goes by land 
(Meyer), but leaves the mode of the journey entirely 
undetermined. Apparently Capernaum was the place 
where the Saviour and the Twelve had, after the re- 
turn of the latter, met one another again. 

Vs, 11. Followed Him.—As appears from Mat- 
thew and Mark, on foot by the land-way after they had 
seen Him depart, taking also sick persons with them, 
who were healed by Jesus. Von Ammon draws from 
the statement that these sick people also had come 
on foot, the conclusion that they could not, after all, 
have been so very sick ; as though blind or deaf peo- 
ple, who could travel very well, might not have been 
among them; and as though the others who were 
not capable of walking, might not have been car- 
ried. 

Vs. 12. And when the day.—Here we must 
insert especially from Mark and John the preceding 
circumstances and deliberations which Luke, in his 
more summary account, passes over for the sake of 
brevity. 

That they may go.—This demand of the dis- 
ciples to send the multitude away, does not speak 
favorably for the view that the people had brought a 
tolerably large provision of their own with them. to 


the common ‘distribution of which they were avout 
to be prompted. 

Vs. 18. Give ye.—‘ With emphasis, for pre 
viously they had counselled to let the people get food 
for themselves.” Meyer. 

Should go and buy.—lIt is self-evident that 
this whole language of the disciples is only the ex- 
pression of the most pitiable perplexity, which had no 
other means at command, Whoever can assert in 
earnest that the disciples now actually did buy food . 
with two hundred denarii, and then distributed it 
(Von Ammon), appears to expect that men are going 
to believe his rationalistic triflings at his word, with- 
out demanding any further proofs therefor. 

Vs. 14. By fifties.—We find no sufficient rea- 
son to insert doef (Lachmann). “ Numerus commodus 
propter quinarium panum.” Bengel. 

Vs. 16. Blessed, <iAéynoev.—According to Jew- 
ish usage before the beginning of ameal. Here it be- 
comes in the fullest sense of the word a miraculous 
blessing, whereby the deed of Almighty love ig 
brought to pass. Between Matthew and Mark there 
exists no actual difference. It is noticeable that all 
four Evangelists take note of the act of prayer. . 

Tur Miracie Irsetr.—The miracle of the Loaves 
is certainly one of those whose possibility is quite as 
hard to bring within the sphere of our comprehen- 
sion as its form within the sphere of our conception. 
See statement and criticism of the different views in 
LanGE on Matt. xiv. 20, So much the less can we 
overlook the fact that the external proofs of the re- 
ality of the miracle are so unanimous and decisive 
that concerning them scarcely a doubt is possible. 
It cannot be denied that the relative diversities of the 
individual accounts are less essential (Strauss). In 
the main points all the Evangelists give the same ac- 
count, and the difficulties of the mythical explanation 
are here in fact insuperable. Oris perchance the 
whole historical narration to be taken asa mere sym- 
bol of the evangelical idea that Christ is the bread of 
eternal life? (Von Baur). As if this idea could not 
have been expressed and stated as well in a fact! 
How, then, would the enthusiasm of the people be 
explicable, and the mutual discourse, John vi., which 
is connected with this miracle, aud, moreover, the 
great schism which in consequence of it took place 
among the ywebyrat, John vi.? No, this very point is 
the great proof for the reality of the miracle, that it 
is indispensably necessary in order satisfactor‘ly to 
explain the decrease then beginning in the following 
of Jesus. So far something had here taken place 
similar to that at the Lord’s resurrection ; and this, 
at least, becomes immediately obvious, that here 
something must have taken place by which the great 
revolution in so many minds is sufficiently explained. 
Up to this day we see the following of Jesus increas- 
ing: He stands before us, as it were, on the steps 
of the throne, John vi. 15; a few hours later, the 
enthusiasm has cooled and the throng of His follow- 
ers noticeably diminished. Only a miracle like this 
could have roused so intense an expectation, and, 
when this expectation on the following day was not 
fulfilled, so great a bitterness as we have account of, 
especially in the fourth Gospel. 

With this, however, we do not mean that we are 
blind to the difficulties which offer themselves here, 
even from a believing point of view. We can as lit 
tle represent to ourselves that the fragments of bread 
had multiplied themselves in the hands of the people 
as in those of the disciples; and even if we make the 
miracle to have taken place immediately by the Sa 
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viour’s own hands, we can as little conceive continu- 
wily growing loaves as continually reappearing fish ; 
and although one should speak of a quickened pro- 
cess of nature (Olshausen; a representation, more- 
over, of which there is found an indication even in 
Luther), yet there is little gained by this, since, in- 
deed, it appears no process of nature, but a process 
of art, to multiply in a miraculous way baked bread 
and cooked fish. Here one feels, more than ever, 
how difficult it is to enter in any way into transac- 
tion with the inconceivable, since, after all, every- 
thing finally depends upon our conception of God, 
upon our Christology, and upon the credibility of the 
evangelical history. Yet, on the other hand, we must 
not pass over the fact that the Saviour here by no 
means makes something out of nothing, but out of 
that already existing makes something more, and 
does not, therefore, pass the limits which the Incar- 
nate Word has fixed for Himself, and that it could 
not be for Him too miraculous to raise Himself, if 
need were, over the artificial processes of preparing 
bread and fish for human use. We may call to 
mind, at the same time, that the ethical receptivity 
for this miracle must have existed in the people in 
consequence of all which they had this day already 
seen and heard of the Lord, and by which their faith 
had been first awakened, or their already awakened 
faith had been strengthened. And inasmuch as we 
now believe ourselves obliged to follow the example 
of the Evangelists, who do not more particularly de- 
scribe the form of the miracle, we at the same time 
rejoice that the sublimity and the purpose of this sign 
are beyond all doubt. But if Christian science be- 
lieves itself obliged to go a step further, and to ven- 
sure an attempt to seek a modal, or perhaps a mystic, 
medium of bringing into effect what here took place, 
then certainly the profoundly-conceived attempt of 
Lanag, L. J. ii., 8. 309, deserves a careful examina- 
tion. Comp. his remarks upon it in the Gospel of 
John. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The deep impression which the death of the 
Baptist produces upon the Saviour, is a striking 
proof, on the one hand, of His genuine human nature 
and feeling; on the other hand, of His clear insight 
into the connection of the martyr-death of the Baptist 
with His own approaching Passion. He shows at 
the same time His tender care for the training of 
His disciples, when He, after some days of unusual 
exercise of body and soul, considers some hours of 
rest and solitude as absolutely necessary. Comp. 
the beautiful essay by A. Vinet: La solitude recom- 
mandée au pasteur. 

2, The miracle of the Loaves is one of the most 
striking proofs of the truth of the word of the Lord 
to Philip, John xiv. 9. We admire here in the Sa- 
viour a yeritably Divine might which speaks and it is 
done; in virtue of which He, in higher measure and 
from His own fulness of might, can repeat what in 
the Old Testament had already, in smaller meas- 
ure, been brought to pass by prophets and at Divine 
eommand. (Comp. the manna-rain of Moses, and 
the multiplication of food by Elijah and Hlisha.) 
Besides deep wisdom, which helps at the right time 
and by the simplest means, we see here, at the 
. game time, in Jesus, the image of the God of peace 
(1 Cor. xiv. 83), inasmuch as He takes care for the 
orderly division of the multitude and for the pres- 
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ervation of the fragments remaining. More than 
all, however, does His compassion attract us, which 
has at heart the fate of the unfortunate, which, 
with tenderest attention, chooses even the softest 
place for couch and table, and with ungrudging 
wealth bestows not only what is absolutely necessa- 
ry, but also more than what is necessary. This whole 
miracle must serve as proof how He, like the Father, 
can out of little make much, and bless what is of lit 
tle account. Above all, however, it is an image of 
the great truth which He the following day so pow 
erfully develops (John vi.), that He is the bread of 
eternal life. 

3. The miracle of the Loaves is the faithful mir- 
acle of the way in which the Saviour satisfies the 
spiritual necessities of His own; but at the same time 
with all that is extraordinary, the concurrence of this 
miracle with the continuous sare of Providence for 
the bodily support of its human children, is unmis- 
takable. The whole narrative of the miracle is a 
practical commentary on the declaration, Psalm exlv. 
15, 16. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The first report in the Gospel of labor accom- 
plished.—Mournful accounts shake as little as joyful 
ones the holy rest of the Lord.—The Lord granta 
His faithful laborers rest.—Even unto our places 
of rest not seldom does earth’s disquiet follow us.— 
The unwearied Saviour never indisposed to bene. 
ficence.—Jesus the Physician of body and soul.— 
Human perplexity over against Divine knowledge ; 
human sympathy over against Divine compassion ; 
human counsel over against Divine action ; human 
poverty over against Divine wealth—Jesus refers 
the hungry multitude to His apostles.—Let all things 
be done with order.—Daily bread hallowed by 
thanksgiving and prayer.—“ That nothing be lost:” 
a fundamental law in the kingdom of God in the 
use of all that which the Lord has bestowed.—The 
miracle of the Loaves a proof of the truth of Matt. 
vi. 33.—The Saviour keeps in the wilderness a feast 
with the poor, while He is awaited with longing at 
the court of Herod.—The Lord makes of little much, 
—tThe Lord never gives only so much that there is 
nothing left; over.—They that seek the Lord shall 
not want any good thing.—The satisfying of earthly, 
the type of the satisfying of heavenly, necessities.— 
The conditions under which the Christian even now 
may expect the satisfying of his earthly necessities: 
1. Believing trust; 2. befitting activity; 3. well- 
regulated order; 4. wise frugality, joined with, 
5. thanksgiving and prayer.—‘‘Open thy mouth 
wide, that I may fill it.’ Psalm Ixxxi. 10 b.—The 
Lord permits us to suffer hunger only, in His own 
time, the more richly to relieve it.—He hath filled 
the hungry with good things.—The miracle of the 
Loaves a revelation of the glory of the Son of God and 
the Son of Man.—He dismisses no one empty but 
bim who came full. 

Srarke :—Wova Bibl. Tub.:—Who loves Jesus 
follows Him even through rough ways.—QUESNEL : 
—God lets us first recognize our human impotence 
before He displays His omnipotence.—Spiritual shep- 
herds should feed their sheep.—By gold one can ob- 
tain all perishable goods, but the rich God can throw 
to us all that we need, even when we have little or 
no money.—It is to the Almighty Saviour all one to 
help by little or by much, Upon that, faith cap 
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venture all. 1 Samuel xiv. 6.—Wova Bibl. Tub.: 
—No one should imagine himself too good or 
too high to serve the needy.—Brenrius:—In dis- 
tress of hunger, the best refuge is to Christ.— 
God’s blessing one must not lavish away at once, 
hut lay up for future need. Proverbs xi. 27.— 
Hevsner:—To be agents in the distribution of 
Divine gifts, like the disciples here, is a high honor 
and grace.—The requirement of that which man 
ought to do, according to God’s will, appears often 





very surprising, surpassing all capacity, for God has 
beforehand already taken care for all, and Himself 
concurs. His is properly the main act.—The feeling 
of compassion in Christ much mightier than the 
need of rest.—V an OosTERZEE :—Jesus the bread of 
life. Intimation how He even now: 1. Meets with 
the same necessity ; 2. exhibits the same majesty ; 
3. prepares the same refreshment; 4. deserves the 
same homage; 5. provokes the same schism as at 
the miracle of the Loaves. 


6. The Glory of the Son of Man confessed on Earth and ratified from Heaven. The Scene on the Summit 


and at the Foot of Tabor. 


Cuaprer IX. 18-50. 


a. THE JOURNEY TO THE TRANSFIGURATION (Ves. 18-27). 
(Vss. 18-21, parallel to Gospel for Sts. Peter and Paul’s Day; Matt. xvi. 13-20.) 


And it came to pass, as he was alone praying, his disciples were with him; and he 
asked them, saying, Whom [Who] say the people that Iam? They answering said, 
John the Baptist; but some say, Elias [Elijah]; and others say, that one of the old pro- 
phets is risen again. He said unto them, But whom [who] say ye that] am? Peter 
answering said, The Christ of God. And he straitly [strictly] charged them, and com- 
manded them to tell no man that thing [this]; Saying, The Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be slain, and 
be raised [rise again, V. O.*] the third day. And he said to them all, If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me. For 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, 
the same shall save it. For what is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world, 
and lose himself, or be cast away? For whosoever shall be [have been] ashamed of 
me and of my words, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he shall come in 
his own glory, and im his Father’s, and [that] of the holy angels. But I tell you of a 
truth, there be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they sce [have 
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seen| the kingdom of God. 


1 Vs. 22.—According to the reading of Lachmann and Tischendorf dvacrijvat instead of éyepOjva. 
D., 2 other uncials; éyep@., Cod. Sin., B., R., Z., al. longe. pl. 


Alford.—C. C. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 18. And it came to pass.—By comparison 
with Matthew and Mark, it appears at once that 
Luke, after the mention of the miracle of the 
Loaves, passes over all the words and deeds of the 
Lord which are related Matt. xiv. 22; xvi. 12; 
Mark vi. 45; viii. 26. Harmonistics must take 
note of this, and Isagogies give the grounds of this. 
The best explanation is given perhaps by the conjec- 
ture that the written sources (Diégesen) of which 
Luke made use were in relation to this period of 
the public life of the Saviour less complete, less rich 
in comparison with what follows. At least no cause 
can be discovered for an intentional omission. 

As He was alone praying.—<According to 
Matthew and Mark the Saviour was now in the re- 
gior of Casarea Philippi. (See, respecting this place, 
Lance on Matthew xvi. 18.) Here also, as we have 
teveral times remarked, Luke brings into view the 
praying of the Saviour. 


[Avaor., A., C., 
*Avact. approved by Tischendorf, Lac mn, Meyer, 


Nam argumentum precum Jesu colligi potest ex ser- 
monibus actionibusque insecutis.” Comp. vi. 12, 18. 
Apparently we must understand the matter thus— 
that the disciples had found the Saviour praying in 
solitude, as in ch. xi. 1, while from vs. 28 it appears 
to be the case that besides the Twelve, other listeners 
bad soon approached, so that He, in a few moments, 
found a wider circle gathered around Him to which 
He could add-ess His words, 

And He asked them.—From the preceding 
prayer we muct conclude that the Saviour Himself 
considered the conversation now following as in the 
highest degree momentous, and this will not surprise 
us if we only transport ourselves into His cireun 
stances during this period of time. The more un 
equivocally He had lately experienced the irrecon. 
cilable enmity of His adversaries, the more clearly 
did the end of His course, now drawing nearer, rise 
before His soul. The time had now come when He 
must speak more openly than hitherto to His dis- 
ciples of His approaching suffering and death. The 


Justly does Bengel say:| prayer which the Saviour offered afterwards for 


“Jesus Patvem rogarat, ut discipulis se revelaret. | Simon, ch. xxii, 32, can hardly have been exeluded 
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here. But before He now grants to the Twelve a | 


deeper view into the nature of His work, He will 
convince Himself of their manner of thought respect- 
ing His Person and His character. 

Who say the people that I am ?—He wishes 
to know for what the [common] people, this interpre- 
ter of public opinion, took Him, Him who commonly 
designated Himself by the somewhat mysterious name 
of the Son of Man. Other views see in Lanes, ad loc. 
The inquiry after the views of men, in which one 
only heard the voice of flesh and blood, might justly 
surprise us if we forgot that it only constituted the 
transition to a far more momentous one. 

Vs. 19. John the Baptist.—The opinions are 
different, yet fully explicable. That John the Baptist. 
had risen, was perhaps an echo of that which was 
talked of at Herod’s court, perhaps also an inference 
drawn by high esteem, to which it appeared impossible 
that such a man of God should have been actually and 
forever taken away from the world_—Hlijah.—Comp. 
Malachi iv. 5—One of the old prophets.—Men 
believed, from Micah v. 5 and other passages, that 
they were warranted to conclude that at the time of 
the Messiah different prophets would again appear. 
(See Ligutroot on John i. 21.) In brief, for some- 
thing ordinary and insignificant no one took the 
Nazarene: a messenger of God they could not fail 
to recognize in Him ; perhaps He was the Forerunner. 
For the Messiah public opinion did not now take Him 
to be. It was divided, and moreover had not in the 
main become more favorable to the Saviour. If 
there had formerly existed among the people a dispo- 
sition to believe in His Messianic dignity, now there 
is no more talk of this. After the great schism, 
John vi. 66 segy., the sun of popular favor is set. 
Carefully considered, therefore, the popular voice is 
now no longer a homage, but only a denying of the 
Lord. 

Vs. 20. But who say ye that I am ?— 

Plainly the emphasis falls upon dpets, in opposition 
to the jxAo. First the Lord will hear the echo of 
the peope’s views; He will hear now His powerful 
witnesses’ own voice, the expression of their living, 
personal, and independent faith. It appears how 
highly the Lord esteemed the confession of faith of 
His disciples, and how He is the farthest possible 
from reckoning their Christology among the Adia- 
phora. : 
The Christ of God.—The complete form of the 
answer, see Matt. xvi. 16. It is wholly impossible to 
prove that it was only the theocraiical and not the su- 
pernatural dignity of the Saviour which here hovered 
before the mind of Peter. If before this even rough 
shipmen had recognized something superhuman in 
Jesus, Matt. xiv. 33, the Saviour would certainly not 
have pronounced His disciple blessed for his confes- 
sion, had this side of His being yet remained wholly 
hidden to him, although, of course, it is evident that 
this faith of the heart in Peter had not for that as 
yet become in his mind a fully rounded dogma. As 
to the rest, we must very decidedly declare ourselves 
against the view that takes this confession of Peter 
for the same which is related John vi. 69 (Wieseler, 
Rau). This last is much less decided and powerful, 
at least according to the true reading in Tischen- 
dorf. Besides, the two are in their historical connec- 
tion heaven-wide apart, and the two confessions can- 
not be identified without most arbitrarily accusing 
John of inaccuracy. 

Vs. 21. To tell no man.—The more detailed 
answer of the Saviour, and His praise bestowed upon 





Peter, see Matt. xvi. 17-19. Comp. Laner, ad loe 
That the Saviour was almost, as it were, “‘ terrified’ 
at the confession of Peter (Fritzsche, Schnecken 
burger, Strauss), is as little implied in the lettor as 
in the spirit of the narrative. As to the ground 
on which especially He commanded silence, this 
is at once evident. For the first time it has 
now become manifest that His self-consciousness 
agrees in substance with the confession of faith of 
the Twelve. He Himself has impressed upon the 
language of faith the seal of His attestation, and 
therefore, in fact, from this moment there already 
existed a little congregation in which the faith on 
Jesus as the Christ was the centre of union. If this 
community, with its manner of thinking, manifested 
itself externally, it would here have found premature 
adherents, and there have roused renewed opposi- 
tion. Therefore the Saviour will have them keep 
silence respecting His person so long as His high- 
priestly work was not yet accomplished, but at the 
same time now declares His apostles capable of re- 
ceiving more particular instructions respecting the 
nature of this work. 

Vs. 22. The Son of Man must suffer many 
things.—In antithesis to the figurative and covert 
allusions to His approaching death, which they had 
already heard, comp. Matt.-ix. 15; John ii. 19; iv. 
37, 88, the Saviour now begins to speak in a literal 
manner. He makes known, 1. who the accomplish- 
ers of this suffering shall be, 2. in what form it is to 
be prepared for Him, 3. the necessity of this suffer. 
ing, 4. the issue of this suffering, namely, His resur- 
rection. The view (De Wette, a. 0.) that the last is 
here added only ex eventu, is with right denied and 
refuted by Lanan, Gospel of Matthew, p. 302. The 
offence taken by Peter at this word and the rebuke 
suffered by him are related only by Matthew and 
Mark. 

Vs. 28. If any man will come after Me.— 
Here, as in John vi. 67, the Lord gives His apostles 
the choice whether they will follow Him even now, 
when the way goes fora time into the depth. If 
they do it, they shall know beforehand what it will 
cost them. Whoever follows Him, let him take 
up his cross daily, a symbol of self-denial which 
the Saviour would certainly not have adopted by 
preference if He had not Himself, even already in 
the distance, beheld this instrument of His own 
pain and ignominy. There exists no ground for 
declaring the remarkable ka jjuépav, which Luke 
alone has, an interpolation a seriore manu. From 
Jesus Himself does it proceed, and places the ex- 
tent and the difficulty of this requirement of self- 
denial in the clearest light. Worthy of notice is it 
that it is no other than Peter who aftcrwards so 
deeply apprehended and so powerfully reéchoed 
this requirement. (See 1 Peter iv. 1-3; and comp. 
Rom. vi. ; Col. iii. 1-4, &c.) 

Vs. 24. Whosoever will save his life.—In 
order to make evident the indispensable necessity of 
self-denial, the Saviour uses a double motive. The 
first is taken from the present, vss. 24-26, the other 
from the future, vs. 27. Only by self-denial, He says, 
can a man become partaker even here of the higher 
life of the Spirit, so that he has therefore the choice 
between temporary gain and eternal loss. Here alse 
is a proof of the higher unity between the Synoptica? 
and the Johannean Christ. Comp. John xii. 25. 
The life, which the man will commonly preserve at 
any price, is the natural, selfish life, whose centre is 
the wexh, considered out of its relation to the 
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xvevua. Whoever will preserve this life, and there- 
fore walk in accordance with his natural inclinations, 
may reckon upon it that he loses his true, his 
proper life: but those who, for the sake of Christ 
and His cause, set at stake the possession of life 
and the enjoyment of life in the common sense 
of the word, will through this very temporary perish- 
‘ng become partakers in perpetually richer measure 
of the true and higher life of the Spirit, A 
word of infinitely deep significance for the first 
apostles of the Lord, who for His sake left all, yet 
not less significant for the history of the develop- 
ment of the Christian life of each one. (See the 
profound remarks of Lanen, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 899.) 
In the most striking manner has Luke, vs. 25, ex- 
pressed the antithesis, the gaining of the whole 
world, and the amoAécas 8¢ éavtdy, the loss of the 
personality, to whose preservation the man had 
brought such sacrifices. “ Asif thou in a general con- 
flagration hadst saved and preserved around thee thy 
great and full palace, but hadst thyself to be consumed, 
what wouldst thou then have gained in comparison 
with him who out of the conflagration of his goods had 
rescued his life? Therefore, also, on the contrary: 
what does it harm a man to set at stake the whole 
world, which after all shall one day pass away, and 
burn up, if only the soul is delivered? A human 
soul’s true, everlasting salvation is more worth than 
the whole world. Thus must one reckon gain and 
loss over against one another, and whoever has not 
so reckoned will at the end experience, to his 
everlasting loss, how enormously he misreckons ! 
Then will the bankrupt break out with his +i décc 
&vOpwros, whereto the Psalm has already answered : 
It ceaseth forever!” Stier. 

Vs. 26. Whosoever shall have been 
ashamed.—A word of the Lord which reminds us 
of the sublimest declarations of the fourth Gospel. 
The “lovdator there appearing (ch. xii. 42, 48), show 
us by their example what it is to be ashamed of the 
Saviour, as Paul, Romans i. 16, is an example of the 
opposite. It is noticeable that the Saviour does not 
say: Whoever has been ashamed of the Son of 
Man, but: Whoever has been ashamed of Jfe and 
of My words—a manifest proof that here the dis- 
course is of a being ashamed which is possible even 
with outward intellectual knowledge of Him and of 
His Messianic dignity.—Of him shall also the Son 
of Man be ashamed.—A milder form of the 
threatening, Matt. vii. 21; xxv. 41, and therefore so 
much the more impressive, since the Saviour here 
represents Himself as surrounded with a threefold 
glory: 1. His own, 2. the Father’s, 8. that of the 
holy angels, who now become witnesses of the well- 
deserved shame that is prepared for the unfaithful 
disciple. It is scarcely to be doubted that the Sa- 
viour directs His eye towards His last wapovota, at 
the cuv7éAcia To? uidvos. But before the thought 
of its possibly great distance could weaken the im- 
pression of the warning, He concludes with a nearer 
revelation of His kingly glory. 

Vs. 27. But I tell you of a truth.—Even this 
solemn exordium, which the parallel passages in 
Matthew and Mark also give, causes us to expect 
that it will appear that the Lord Himself attributes 
especial importance to the assurance which He is 
zow about to give. More plainly can He hardly 
intimate that Ilis disciples shall outlive Him, that 
His cause shall triumph over all hostility, and that 
He, hy the name of the Son of Man, means to des- 
ignate Himself as the Messiah, for He speaks now 
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of a kingdom in which the Son of Maa gives law 
Nay, scarcely can we avoid the belief that this very 
saying, which the first three Evangelists have with 
so great unanimity preserved in the same connec 
tion, was one of the strongest supports for the hone 
of the apostolic age, that there would be a speedy 
and visible return of Christ. The longing for its 
fulfilment contributed also to preserve the letter 
of the promises, and the love of the heart sharpened 
understanding and memory. However, it cannot 
be difficult to decide which coming of the Saviour 
He wished to be immediately understood by this say- 
ing. He has here in mind, as in Matt. xxvi, 64, the 
revelation of His Messianic dignity at the desolation 
of the Jewish state, which shoula take place within 
a human generation. (For a statement and criticism 
of other views, see Lang, on Matthew, xvi. 28.) 
Thus, also, the beginning of this whole conversation 
is beautifully congruous with the end. For as the Sa- 
viour in the beginning had alluded to the humiliation 
which was about to be prepared for Him by the Jew- 
ish magnates, vs. 22, He now ends, vs. 27, by making 
mention of the triumph which He should win over 
the Jewish magnates, when the ruins of the city 
and of the temple should proclaim His exaltation, 
This His coming in His kingdom, which at least 
John (ch, xxi. 22) beheld, and apparently also others 
of his fellow-disciples, is at the same time a type and 
symbol of His last mapovcia, that mentioned vs. 26. 
The shorter form in Luke: idezv thy Bac. tT. Ocod must 
be more particularly explained from the fuller one in 
Matthew and Mark, in the parallel passages. Comp. 
moreover Matt. x. 23, as a proof how not alone the 
Johannean but also the Synoptical Christ speaks of a 
continuous coming of the Messiah in different phases. 
In view of the intimate connection which, aceording 
to the Synoptics, exists between this saying of the 
Lord and the Transfiguration which is soon after re- 
lated, it may be justly supposed that the disciples, 
even in this event, beheld the actual, even thongh 
only preliminary, fulfilment of this prophecy of the 
Lord. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Although the discourse here given opens no 
new period in the life of our Saviour, it may yet be 
said that in the region of Cesarea Philippi, there »egan 
a new period of the intercourse of our Lord with the 
Twelve. After He had persuaded Himself of theiz 
independent and living faith, He now opens to them 
the sanctuary of His Passion, in order to guard them 
against apostasy when hereafter the critical period 
should dawn. Comp. John xiii. 19. With deep 
wisdom He nevertheless connects the first unequiv- 
ocal declaration of His Passion with the setting 
forth of His future Glory, into which He was to enter 
in this very way. Comp. Luke xxiv. 26. 

2. Mark indicates very happily the distinction be- 
tween the Saviour’s earlier and present intimations 
of His sufferings by the word mappnolq, viii, 32. 
Instead of covert there come now express, instead 
of general more particular, intimations. Without 
doubt this higher truth was closely connected 
with the development of Jesus’ own conscious. 
ness in reference to His approaching fate, whiex 
consciousness became continually clearer the longer 
He looked upon the prophetic image of the Mes 
siah and observed the course of circumstances 
But quite as certain is it that there isno ground to 
deny the possibili*y of such a foreknowledge a prion 
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(Ive Wette, Von Ammon, Strauss,) and that the criti- 
civm which will explain such prophecies merely ex 
eventu is no way purely historical, but is an entirely 
arbitrary dogmatism. Further on we hear from Jesus 
Himself, Luke xxiv. 44-46, from the angels, ébid. 
(vss. 7, 8), nay, even from His foes, Matt. xxvii. 62, 63, 
that He prophesied not only His dying, but also His 
resurrection. As respects the stiffnecked doubting 
and afterwards the unbelieving sadness of His disci- 
ples, which there has often been a disposition to use 
against the genuineness of the prophecy of the Resur- 
rection, this was certainly not the first and only time 
that the Saviour was better understood by crafty 
enemies than by friends full of prejudice. Very often 
the disciples took a figurative expression as literal 
(e. g. Matt. xvi. 11, 12); why can they not, on the 

- other hand, have viewed a literal expression as figu- 
rative? From their point of view they could not 
possibly conceive that the Messiah should die, and 
could not therefore accommodate themselves to the 
prophecy of the Resurrection, and still less could they 
imprint it deeply in their souls. And when our Lord, 
according to Matthew and Mark, said that He would 
return definitely 77 rpitn fjuépg into life, this is only 
the repetition of that which He had earlier intimated 
in another form, Matt. xii. 40; John ii. 19. Comp. 
Hasert, Ueber die Vorhersagungen Jesu von sei- 
nem Tode und von seiner Auferstehung. Berlin, 
1839, 

3. As to the question by what means the Saviour, 
in the way of His theanthropic development, came to 
the clear insight of the certainty and necessity of 
His death, we are warranted by His own declaration 
to give the answer that He viewed the image of His 
Passion in the mirror of the prophetic Scriptures, 
Assertions that He would then have understood 
the Old Testament incorrectly, as this, rightly ex- 
plained, says nothing whatever of a suffering or dying 
Messiah (De Wette, Strauss), make only then some 
show when one places the hermeneutics of modern 
science higher than those of the Lord Jesus and of 
His apostles enlightened by the Holy Spirit. Comp. 
SrevpeEL, Theol. des A. B. p.402, and Horrmany, l. c. 
ii.p.121. Drawn from these sources, the foresight of 
the Saviour was much less the fruit of a grammatical 
exegesis of particular Vaticinia than of a typico-sym- 
bolic apprehension of the whole Ancient Covenant. 
In the fate of the Servant of the Lord in Isaiah, He 
saw His own, and in all which former men of God had 
experienced and suffered, He beheld the image of His 
own future [or aS some one has excellently said, He 
looked into the Old Testament and found it full of 
Himself.—C. C. 8.]. Comp. Mark ix. 13 ; Luke xiii. 38. 
Once familiarized with thoughts of death, the Saviour 
could, even by looking at the political condition of 
His people, come in a simple and natural way to the 
conception that heathens, and those heathens Romans, 
would be the accomplishers of the sentence of death, 
executioners, therefore, by whom the punishment of 
the cross had. been introduced among conquered na- 
tions. And who would consider it as impossible that 
the God-man should come in still other ways than 
those of natural reflection to such a thought? In 
the most intimate communion with the Father, the 
Father’s will had without doubt become so clear to 
Him that He could with full certainty speak of a 
Divine de? 

4, The first prediction of His Passion is of so 
high an importance because it gives us to view 
this Passion not only from the human but especially 
from the Divine side. In that which shall come upon 
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Him the Saviour recognizes not orly the abuse of 
the freedom of men, but also the fulfilment of the 
eternal counsel of God, who not only foresaw and 
permitted, but expressly willed that Christ should 
suffer all this. Through the voluntary obedience 
with which the Son submits Himself to the plainly 
recognized counsels of the Father, He, at the sam 
time, converts the fate awaiting Him into the highest 
deed of His love. 

5. The necessity of the way of suffering in order 
to arrive at glory is so great that this way has been 
ordained not only for the Master, but also for all His 
disciples without distinction. Here also does the word 
of J. Arnd hold true: ‘Christ has many servants, 
but few followers.” Only he will gradually attain to 
bear xa6’ juépar what the Lord had to take upon Him- 
self, who can as thoroughly deny and abjure the old 
man in himself as Peter once denied the Lord. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


No specially important turning-point of life but 
must be hallowed with solitary prayer.—To the Sav- 
iour it is not indifferent what men say of Him. Neither 
can it be indifferent to His disciples.—Public opinion 
we must be as far from slavishly following as from 
haughtily despising.—-The affinities and the difference 
between the Saviour on the one hand, John, Elijah, 
and the prophets on the other hand.—The spirit of 
the faithful prophets reappearing in Jesus far more 
gloriously.—The disciple of the Saviour called, 1. To 
hear the vox populi respecting Him, but, 2. to raise 
himself above it.—But who say ye that lam? 1. A 
question of conscience; 2. a question of controversy ; 
3. a question of life; 4. a question of the times.— 
Jesus will have His disciples, 1. Independentiy recog- 
nize Him as the Christ; 2. voluntarily confess Him as 
the Christ.—No sincere faith without confession, no 
genuine confession without faith.—The confession of 
Peter the first of the million voices of the Christian 
confession.— What then had to be kept silent is now 
loudly proclaimed.—Silence and speech have each 
their time.—The first prediction of the Passion: 1. 
Its remarkable contents; 2. its high significance — 
Expectation of suffering and expectation of glory in 
the consciousness of our Lord most intimately joined 
together.—The way of suffering: 1. How far it must 
be trodden by Him alone; 2. how far it must be 
trodden by all His disciples after Him.—The disciple 
of the Saviour a cross-bearer day by day, willingly 
coming after Christ—The Christian calculation of 
profit and loss.—To win the highest the highest must 
be staked.— The all-surpassing worth of a soul.—. 
The spiritual bankruptcy of him that gains the 
whole world but loses himselfi—Even the gain of 
the whole world is only vain show and harm so long 
as a man has not won Christ.—The Saviour’s say- 
ing concerning the gain and loss of life compared 
with Paul’s experience, Philipp. iii. 6-9.— How a 
confessor of the Gospel may even to-day be ashamed 
of the Master: 1. In his heart; 2. in his words; 3. 
in his deeds.—The Christian, 1. Needs not to be 
ashamed of his Lord; 2. may not, and, 3; willnot, if 
he isa Christian in truth.—The seeking of honor with 
men, the way to shame before God.—He who wil- 
lingly humbled Himself, shall come again in glory.— 
No disciple of the Lord shall die till he has in greater 
or less measure seen the coming of the kingdom of 
God.—The coming of the Lord, 1. A bodily, afterwards, 
2. a spiritual, and finally, 3. a spiritual and bodily 
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(geist-leibliches) coming.—The history of the world, the 
judgment of the world, but not the final judgment.— 
The way of suffering, 1. Clearly foreseen by Jesus ; 
2. plainly pointed out to His disciples to be walked 
in; 8. for Him and His disciples issuing in glory.— 
The requirement of self-denial for Jesus’ sake: 1. A 
difficult, 2, a necessary, 8. a wholesome, 4. a reason- 
able requirement.— The Saviour in relation to His 
faithful disciples: 1. How much He requires; 2. how 
infinitely more He promises. 

SrarkE :—Cansrern :—The truth is only one, but 
errors and lies are many.—BrReEnt1Us :—That Christ’s 
kingdom is a kingdom of the cross must not be con- 
cealed, that no one may take offence thereat.—True 
self-denial distinguishes the genuine Christian from 
every one else.—It requires much to become a Chris- 
tian, still more to remain one—So blind is our 
fleshly heart that it seeks life in that which brings 
it death.-—In religion nothing comes according to 





our plans, but all according to God’s—The jus 
talionis holds good with Christ in both directions.— 
Nova Bibl. Tub. :—It is an unhappy dying when one 
tastes death before he has seen the kingdom of God. 
—Salvation is certainly very often nearer to us than 
we think, Romans xiii. 11. 

Hevsner:—The Christian’s independence of 
popular opinions.— Grrtacu:—The bearing of the 
Cross is not something that is reserved for certain 
extraordinary occasions ; whoever feels his own and 
the world’s sin deeply, bears it daily.—J. Saurr :— 
Discourse on the soul, drawn, 1. From the excellence 
of its nature; 2. from the infiniteness of its duration; 
3. from the price of its redemption.—D1ETRIcH :— 
Sermon on the day of St. Peter and St. Paul upon 
the partially parallel Gospel, Matt. xvi. 18-20.— 
THoLuck :—The daily crossbearing of the Christian: 
1. In what it consists; 2. why to the very end of 
life it should be a daily one, 


b. THE TRANSFIGURATION (Vas. 28-36). 


28 And it came to pass about an eight days after these sayings, he took Peter and 
John and James [James and John, V. O."], and went up into a [the] mountain to pray. 
And as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, and his raiment was 
white and glistering [é€acrpdérruy, lit., flashing forth light]. And, behold, there talked 
with him two men, which were Moses and Khas [Elijah]: Who appeared in glory, and 
spake of his decease [or, departure] which he should [was about to] accomplish at 
Jerusalem. But Peter and they that were with him were heavy [weighed down] with 
sleep: and when they were awake,’ they saw his glory, and the two men that stood 
with him. And it came to pass, as they departed from him, Peter said unto Jesus, 
Master, it is good for us to be here: and let us make three tabernacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elias [Elijah]: not knowing what he said. While he 
thus spake, there came a cloud, and overshadowed them: and they feared as they 
[%. e Jesus, Moses, and Elijah] entered into the cloud. And there came a voice out of the 
cloud, saying, This is my beloved [elect, V. O.*] Son: hear him. And when the 
voice was past, Jesus was found alone. And they kept 2 close, and told no man in 
those days any of those things which they had seen, 
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() Vs. 28.—The Rec. is approved by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford, with Cod. Sin., A., B., C\1, 12 other 
uncials. Van Oosterzee’s order only by C.3, D., 2 other uncials.—C. C. 8.] 

(? Vs. 32.—“*Some difficulty 1s here occasioned by Siaypyyopycavres. The verb Staypyyopet» signifies elsewhere: ta 
watch through; so Herodian, III. iv. 8: maons .. . THs vuKTos duaypyyopycarvres. Accordingly Meyer wishes it to be so 
taken here: Since they, however, remained awake, did not actually fall asleep. But according to the connection with the 
preceding it is altogether improbable that such is the meaning: ‘since they, notwithstanding their disposition to sleep, yet 
remained awake,’ but rather that Luke meant this word, in any case an unusual one, in the sense: After they as it were 
had passed through their slumber to awaking again, had again waked: as the Vulgate had already rendered it by evigi- 
lanies (Luther~ da sie aber aufwachlen).” Bleek. Van Oosterzee takes Meyer’s interpretation against the preferable one, 
as it seems to me, of Bleek.—C. C. S.] 

3 Vs. 35.—-According to the reading of B., L., (Cod. Sin.,] éxAcAeypévos, approved by Griesbach, Schulz, Tischendorf, 
bie Moyet, The Recepla ayamnrés, although strongly attested, appears to be taken from the parallels “n Matthew and 


Matthew and Mark, who only mention an dpos iyAdv. 
The tradition which has pointed to. Tabor has been 
often contradicted, yet the objections raised against 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ve. 28, Hight days.— According to Matthew and 
Mark, siz days after the just-mentioned conversation, 
If we assume that Luke has reckoned in the day of 
dhe discourse and a second day for the Transfigu- 
ration, which had perhaps already taken place in the 
morning, the difference is then almost reconciled, 
anc it does not even need the assumption of some, 
tnat the Saviour spent one or two whole days on the 
mountain, the Transfiguration taking place after their 
expiration. 

Into the mountain, rd dpos.—More definite than 





this are, according to our opinion, not well tenable, 
That this tradition existed even in the tirae of Je 
rome, and that the empresy Helena for this reason 
erected a church on Tabor, proves of itself not 
much, it is true. Yet it may still be called re- 
markable, that tradition designates a place so tar 
distant from Cesarea Philippi, where our Saviou! 
had just before been found (Matt. xvi. 13). Without 
sufficient ground in the apostolic tradition, it appears 
probable that they would not have assumed the 
theatre of the one event to be so far removed from 
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that of the other. For the other mountains which 
have been thought of instead of Tabor, namely, 
Hermon or Paneas, there is almost less yet to be 
said. Yet it must not be forgotten that about a week 
intervened between the Transfiguration and the first 
predietion of the Passion, in which time the Saviour 
tay very well have traversed the distance from Czsa- 
rea to Tabor, which, it is true, is somewhat consider- 
able. Comp. Matt. xvii. 22. If the Saviour, more- 
over, shortly after He left the mountain, returned to 
Capernaum, Matt. xvii. 24-27, this town was scarce- 
ly a day’s journey distant from Tabor. The single 
important difficult; is that raised by De Wette, fol- 
lowing Robinson, that at this time there was a forti- 
fication on the summit of Tabor. But although 
Antiochus the Great fortified the mountain 219 B.c., 
it is not by any means proved that in the time of 
Jesus this fortification was yet standing, and though, 
according to Josephus, this mountain, in the Jewish 
war, was fortified against the Romans, this, at all 
events, took place forty years later. Traces of these 
fortifications are found apparently in the ruins which 
have since been discovered especially on the south- 
western declivity; but in no case is it proved that the 
whole mountain was built over at the time of Jesus. 
Moreover, it must not be overlooked how exceedingly 
well adapted the far-famed beauty of this place was 
fer its becoming a theatre of the earthly glorifica- 
tion of the Lord.—According to a Dutch theologian 
(Meyboom), we are to understand the southern sum- 
mit of the Anti-Lebanon, a snowy peak, which now 
bears the name Dschebel Escheik. 

Peter, James and John.—Already previously 
witnesses of the raising of Jairus’ daughter, and 
later than this of the agony in Gethsemane, the 
most intimate of His friends, those who were initi- 
ated into the most mysterious and sublime scenes. 
The influence of the autopsy of Peter is, in Mark ix. 
8, 6, 8, 10, unmistakable. 

Vs. 29. The fashion of His countenance 
was altered.—We have here the first feature in 
the narrative which requires special attention; the 
alteration of the outward appearance of the Saviour. 
We cannot possibly assume (Olshausen) that the 
body of the Saviour, even during His earthly life, 
underwent a gradual process of glorification, which 
here entered into a new stadium. This view leads 
us to a Docetic conception, and moreover explains, 
it is true, the shining of His countenance, but not the 
gleaming of His garments, on which account even 
Olshausen sees himself necessitated to conceive the 
Saviour not only as glittering, but also as shined 
upon. Justly does Lange call attention to the ful- 
ness of the Spirit which, from within, overstreamed 
His whole being. Even with this, however, the bril- 
liancy of His garments is not yet sufficiently explain- 
ad, so that there is occasion to connect with the 
inward outstreaming of glory an external illumina- 
tion. But why might not this latter have arisen from 
the brilliancy with which undoubtedly we must con- 
ceive the appearance of the two heavenly messengers 
as attended ? For we nowhere read that the Saviour 
shone so miraculously before they had appeared to 
Him. Even in the case of Moses, Ex. xxxiv. 29, the 
brilliancy of his countenance is occasioned by an 
external heavenly light. [With all deference to the 
author, this anxious analysis of the Transfiguration 
appears to us artificial and puerile.—O. C. 8.] 

Vs. 30. Two men.—How the apostles learned 
that it was Moses and Elijah no one of the narrators 
ells us. They may have become aware of it either by 
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| intuition, or by some outward token have under 


stood it from the nature of the discourse, or have 
Leard it afterwards from Jesus. In no case does the: 
uncertainty as to the manner how they learned it 
give us authority for the assertion that they could 
not have known it at all, and still less for the ration 
alizing conjecture that it was two human strangers, 
secret disciples, confederates with Jesus, and the like 

Which were Moses and Elijah.—That these 
words were meant to be only the subjective judgment 
of the relator, but in no way the objective expression 
of the fact, has, itis true, been often said, but never 
yet been proved. 

Vs. 31. Spake of His decease.—Luke alone 
has this intimation as to the subject and the pur- 
pose of the interview, by which the true light is first 
thrown upon this whole manifestation. That Luke’s 
account has arisen ‘‘from the later tradition, which 
very naturally came to this reflexion,” we cannot pos- 
sibly believe with Meyer ad loc. The witnesses who 
saw the rest may also have heard this and remem- 
bered it afterwards.—It is noticeable that Peter, 
2 Peter i, 15, calls his own death also, to which’ he ig 
looking forward, an étod0s—When they were 
awake, bd:aypnyopnoavres.— Lange: “ Sleeplessly 
watching.” De Wette: ‘When they had waked 
up.”—At all events it is an antithesis to the preced- 
ing bryvm BeBapnuévor, by which we are forbidden to 
draw from this last expression the inference that 
they had been hindered by sleep from being compe- 
tent witnesses. However drunken with sleep they 
may have been, they had not, however, at all gone 
to sleep, but remained so far awake that they could 
become aware of all that here took place with 
the bodily eye and with the ecstatic sense of the 
inward man alike. Even had we no other proof, yet 
this very feature in the narrative would show us that 
we have here before us no dream of the three sleep- 
ing disciples, or phantasm of their own heated imagi- 
nation. That Luke, more than the other two Synop- 
tics, would warrant us to assume something here 
merely subjective (Neander), is at least. wholly un- 
proved. 

Vs. 38. And it came to pass.—The first feeling 
which animated the disciples in the view of the 
heavenly spectacle was naturally fear, Mark ix. 6. 
But scarcely have they recovered from that when an 
indescribable feeling of felicity fills them, to which 
Peter, almost with child-like transport, lends words: 
The heavenly temper of the spiritual world communi- 
cates itself to the dwellers of earth, and as it wera 
with their hands will they hold fast to the heavenly 
presence before it vanishes from their eyes.—Three , 
tabernacles.—From the fact that Peter does not 
propose to build six, but three booths, it may be 
assuredly concluded that by juas he means only 
himself and his fellow-disciples,—not all who were 
there present (De Wette). Sepp, ii. p. 408, takes. 
the liberty of finding in the tabernacles a symbol: 
“of the threefold ministry in the Church.” 

Not knowing what he gaid.—- Not because he 
was yet entirely overcome with sleep, but because 
he was wholly taken captive by the extraore inari- 
ness of the whole scene. Else he would not have 
expressed himself with so little suitableness, a sub- 
jective reflection which manifestly proceeds from 
Peter himself. 

Vs. 84, A cloud.—The Shekinah, the sympol of 
the glory of God. ‘ Hae, ut ex sequentibus patet, ad 
ima se demisit.” Bengel. The cloud of light which 
formerly filled the sanctuary of the Lord now re 
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ceives the three as into a tabernacle of glory, and 
ravishes the end of the manifestation from the eyes 
of the disciples, as its beginning also had remained 
hidden from them. 

Vs. 35. A voice.—The same which was heard 
before on the Jordan and afterwards in the Temple. 
As the Saviour, by the Divine voice on the Jor- 
dan, had already been consecrated as the King of 
the kingdom of heaven, and afterwards, John xii. 28, 
as the High-priest of the New Testament; so here, 
on the part of the Father, His Prophetic dignity is in 
its elevation above that of the two greatest messen- 
gers of the Lord in the Old Testament proclaimed 
to His disciples —Hear Him.—aAt the same time 
an echo of an utterance of Moses, Deut. xviii. 15. 
Comp. Ps. ii. 7; Isaiah xlii. 1. 

Vs. 86. And they kept it close.—According 
to Matt. xvii. 9, at the express command of our 
Lord. The whole conversation respecting Elijah, 
which Matthew and Mark now give, Luke passes 
over, perhaps because he considered it for his Gentile 
Christian readers partly as little intelligible and 
partly as less important. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


t. For the statement and criticism of the different 
interpretations, see LANGE on Matt. xvii. 1. 

2. As well those who interpret the Transfigura- 
tion on the mountain as a purely objective mani- 
festation from the spiritual world without any sub- 
jective mediation, as also those who derive all from 
the quickened receptivity of the disciples, supported 
by some outward circumstances, such as the morning 
light, the gleaming of snow, and the like, misappre- 
hend both the letter and the spirit of the narrative. 
The point of view from which what here took place 
must be considered, is presented to us by the Saviour 
Himself when He speaks of a dpaua, a word which in 
the New Testament is often used of an objectively real 
phenomenon (Acts vii. 31; xii 9). It is, as Lange 
very justly names it, “a manifestation of spirits in the 
midst of the present state.’’ But he who ascribes the 
whole miracle to the subjectivity of the apostles will 
searcely be able to explain how the so simple, and as 
yet so earthly-minded, disciples, should all at once 
have been transported out of themselves into such 
an ecstasy that they could believe that they saw 
heaven opened above the very head of the Messiah. 
No, the language of the three Synoptics warrants de- 
cidedly the opinion that the disciples, fully awake, per- 
ceived with their eye and ear an objective appearance. 
For even if Peter did not know what he said, he yet 
knew very well what he saw; but had they been 
misled by their heated imagination, and had he or 
his companions afterwards shown it, the Saviour 
would certainly not have neglected to instruct them 
more perfectly thereupon. But on the other hand, 
this also must be maintained with as much decision— 
that they by that which they outwardly saw were 
transported into the condition of an exalted [intensi- 
fied, potenzirten] life of the soul, and thereby became 
receptive for the hearing of the beavenly voice. 
Whoever, like Peter, finds in dwelling together with 
citizens of the spiritual world nothing terrifying, but 
on the contrary, wishes that this might endure as 
long as possible, shows by that very fact that he is 
completely exalted above himself. Here, apparently, 
there took place a similar union of sensuous and 
spiritual intuition, of a miraculous fact with an exalted 





inward life, to that which we can also perceive in the 
miracle at the Baptism. 

3. When philosophy, @ priori, doubts the possi. 
bility of such a revelation of the spiritual world 
perceivable by mortals, we shall simply answer he 
that she is incompetent from her own resources te 
decide anything in reference to an order of thinge 
which is known to us as little by conclusions of 
reason as by intuition. If, however, historical criticism 
inquires whether there is sufficient ground to assure 
to the narrative of the Transfiguration its place in 
the series of the facts in the public life of our Lord, 
we would recall that the grounds which elsewhere 
speak for the credibleness of the Synoptics when. 
ever they relate the most astonishing miracles, hold 
good here also in undiminished force. Some have 
it is true, asserted that such enigmatical and iso 
lated events did not belong to the original apos- 
tolic Kerygma ; but this is mere rationalistic caprice. 
The command of the Lord to keep silence wntr/ His 
resurrection, implied not only the permission, but in 
a certain measure the command, to speak of what 
took place here after His resurrection; and it would 
have been psychologically inconceivable if His disci- 
ples had neglected to do so. It is sufficiently evi- 
dent how high a place this narrative occupies in the 
Synoptics ; higher even than the miracle at the Bap- 
tism. The difference of the several accounts in 
respect of some points is in fact insignificant. It is 
true John says not a word of what here took place: 
his silence, however, cannot by any means throw any 
reasonable suspicion on the testimony of his prede- 
cessors in narration. On the other hand it is entirely 
in the spirit of his Gospel, that he gives us to see the 
glory of the Only-begotten Son of the Father less in 
such single details than in the grand unity of His 
manifestation. Only a simple spiritualism, which, 
moreover, forgets that the fourth Gospel also speaks 
of voices from heaven, John xii. 28, can from this 
silence deduce anything against the objectivity of the 
history of the miracle. And, what above all may not 
be overlooked, the testimony of the Synoptics is in a 
striking manner supported by the second epistle of 
Peter, ch. i. 16-18, whose spuriousness, it is true, has 
often been asserted, but, in our eyes at least, has been 
as yet by no means proved. Comp. DizriEin, Der 
2te Brief Petri, p. 1-71; Guericxe, Meutestamentl. 
Isagogik, p. 472; Stier, Bricf Judd, p. 11; Turersce, 
Apost. Zeitalter, p. 209 ; et al. plur. 

4. The inquiry as to the purpose of the heavenly 
manifestation is not difficult to answer. The repre- 
sentatives of the Ancient Covenant come in order to 
consecrate the Messiah for death. The Lord must 
have longed to speak of that which now lay so deeply 
at His heart, and yet could find no one on earth whe 
could fully comprehend Him, to whom He could with 
confidence have unbosomed Himself. His subsequent 
agony in Gethsemane would certainly have been still 
more overpowering and deep had the hour of Tabor 
not preceded. If we read elsewhere that even the 
angels desire to look into the work of redemption 
(1 Peter i. 12), we here become aware how it awakens 
not less the inmost interest of the blessed departed. 
For our Lord, this manifestation and interview was a 
new proof that His plan of suffering was in truth com 
prehended in the counsel of the Father, and to the 
disciples the remembrance of this night might after. 
wards become a counterpoise against the scandal and 
the shame of the cross. Finally, as respects the heavy: 
enly voice, the exaltation of Jesus even over the 
greatest men of God in the Ancient Covenant was 
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tnereby established, the testimony at the Jordan was 
repeated, and therefore a new proof of His sinless- 
ness and of His being well pleasing to God was 
given, whereby the scoffings which He should after- 
wards hear were more than lavishly even beforehand 
compensated to Him. As respects the further pur- 
pose of the manifestation in its whole, and in its 
different parts, see Lange ad loc. 

5. The Christological importance of this whole 
event for all following centuries is self-evident. A 
new light from heaven rises upon Jesus’ Person. On 
the one hand it rises upon His true Humanity, which 
needed the communication and strength from above. 
On the other hand, His Divine dignity, as well in rela- 
tion to the Father, as also in comparison with the 
prophets, is here made known to earth and heaven. 
Considered from a typico-symbolic point of view, it is 
significant that the appearance of the prophets is re- 
presented as a vanishing one, Jesus, on the other 
hand, as alone remaining with His disciples. Their 
light goes down, His sun shines continuously. 

6. Not less lighthere falls upon the Work of the 
Saviour. The inner unity of the Old and the New 
Covenant becomes by this manifestation evident, and 
it is shown that in Christ the highest expectations of 
the law and the prophets are fulfilled. His death, 
far from being accidental or insignificant, appears 
here as the carrying out of the eternal counsel of 
God, and is of so high significance that messengers 
of heaven come to speak concerning it on earth. 
The severity of the sacrifice to be brought by 
Him is manifest from the very fact that He is in 
an altogether extraordinary manner equipped for this 
conflict. And the great purpose of His suffering, 
union of heaven and earth, Coloss. i. 20, how vividly 
is it here presented before our souls when we on 
Tabor, although only for a few moments, see heaven 
descending upon earth, and dwellers of the dust 
taken up into the communion of the heavenly 
ones. 

7. The manifestation on Tabor deserves, more- 
over, to be called a striking revelation of the future 
state in this. We see here: the spirits of just men 
made perfect live unto God, even though centuries 
have already flown over their dust. In a glorified 
body they are active for the concerns of the kingdom 
of God, in which they take the holiest interest. Al- 
though separated by wide distances of time and space 
beneath, Moses and Elijah have met and recognized 
one another in higher regions. The centre of their 
fellowship is the suffering and glorified Jesus, and so 
blessed is their state, that even their transient appear- 
ance causes the light of the most glorious joy to beam 
into the heart of the child of earth. Earthly sorrow 
is compensated and forgotten; the Canaan which 
Moses might not tread in his life, he sees unclosed to 
him centuries after his death. Thus do thev appear 
before us as types of that which the pious departed are 
even now, in their condition of separation from the 
body, and as prophets of that which the redeemed of 
the Lord shall be in yet higher measure at His 
coniing. 

8. The inseparable connection of suffering and 
glory, as well for the Lord as for His disciples, is 
here in the most striking manner placed before our 
eyes. Tabor is the consecration for Calvary, but 
at the same time gives us a foretaste of the Mount 
of Olives. At the same time the carnal longing for 
the joy of Ascension without the smart of Good Fri- 
day, is here for all time condemned. The hours of 
Fabor in the Christian life are still as ever like those 








of Peter and his companions. “Even witn the 
purest feeling of the joy of faith there mingles here 
on earth much that is sensual and self-seeking ; such 
exaltations of the spirit wrought by God Himself, are 
not bestowed on us in order for us to revel here in 
the intoxication of unspeakable emotions; there fol- 
lows upon them the cloud, which withdraws from us 
all sensible sweetness of the enjoyment given us, and 
in our poverty and sinfulness causes us to feel the 
terrors of God, that we may ever learn to serve Him . 
the more in the Spirit.” Von Gerlach. 

9. There are admirable paintings of the Trans. 
figuration, especially by Raphael. See SraupEn- 
MayER, Der Greist des Christenthums, dargestellt im 
den heiligen Zeiten, Handlungen und Kunst, ii. p. 
430-437, and the chief histories of art. Comp. tha 
Essay on the History of the Transfiguration by Dr. 
C. B. Mort in Prrer’s Evang. Kalender, 1859, p. 
60 seq. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. © 


The mountain-heights in the life of the Saviour. 
—Prayer the night-rest of Jesus.—The inward glory 
of the nature of our Lord revealed without.— 
The eye of the fathers of the Ancient Covenant 
directed full of interest upon the Mediator of the 
New.—The conflict which is carried on on Earth, is 
known to the dwellers of Heaven.—Jesus consecrated 
to His suffering and dying by a visit from the dwellers 
of heaven. This consecration was: 1. Necessary, on 
account of the true Humanity of the Saviour; 2. fit- 
ting, on account of the high momentousness of the 
event; 3. of great value for the disciples, as well 
then as afterwards; 4. continually important for the 
Christian world of following centuries.—Servants of 
God on earth separated from one another, in heaven 
united with one another.— The high importance 
which heaven ascribes to the work of redemption on 
earth.—The gleaming heaven in contrast with the 
sleeping earth.—The blessed view of the unveiled 
world of spirits.—‘ Master, it is good for us to be 
here.” 1. That we are here; 2. that we are here > 
8. that we are here with Thee and heaven-~—Tabor 
delights endure only for instants.—Even in commu- 
nion with the dwellers of heaven, Peter cannot deny 
his individuality—When I was a child, I spake as 
a child.—Alternation of rapture and fear in the 
consecrated hour of the Christian life-—The voice 
of God from the cloud contains even yet important 
significance: 1. For the Saviour, 2. for the disciples, 
8. for the world.—God wills that all men should hear 
the Son of His love. 1. This the Father requires; 
2. this the Son deserves; 38. this the Holy Spirit 
teaches us.—The prophets vanish, Jesus remains 
alone.—Jesus alone: 1. So appears He even now to 
His own in the holiest hours of life; 2. so will it also 
be hereafter. Even heaven vanishes to the eye which 
may behold the Lord of heaven face to face.— 
Christian silence.—Even to his fellow-disciples the 
disciple of the Saviour cannot relate all which the 
Saviour has often let him taste.—[How some Chris- 
tian people are perpetually tormented with a notion 
that they must testify to whatever manifestation of 
God is granted to themselves, at the risk of bringing 
shallowness and weakness upon their own exveri 
ence!—O. C. S.] —How well it is with the friend 
of the Saviour on Tabor: 1. How well it was theve 
for His first disciples; they saw there a mani 
festation: a. most sublime in itself, 6. most wo 
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mentous for the Master, ¢. most pregnant of in- 
struction for themselves, 2. How wel] it is contin- 
ually with the Christian there; he finds, a. support 
for his faith, d. a school of instruction for his life, 
c. a living image of his highest hope.—The light 
which Tabor throws: 1. Upon the majesty of the 
person of Jesus; 2. upon the fitness of His suffering ; 
8, upon the sublimity of His kingdom.—Hear ye Him: 
1. With deep homage; 2. with unconditional obedi- 
ence ; 8. with joyful trust.—The near connection of 
Old and New Covenaat.—Tabor the boundary: 1. Be- 
tween the letter and the Spirit; 2. between the minis- 
tration of condemnation, and the ministration of 
righteousness ; 3. between that which vanishes away, 
and that which abides. 2 Cor. iii. 6-11.— Jesus’ 
Transfiguration consudered in connection with His 
Passion: On Tabor, 1. The prediction of His Passion 
is repeated; 2. the necessity of His Passion is con- 
firmed; 8. the con*ict of His Passion is softened; 
4, the fruit of His Passion is prophesied.—The ascent 
[Aujgang] to Tubur, and the decease [Ausgang] at 
Jerusalem. We rceeive here light upon: 1. The ex- 
alted character »‘ the Person who accomplishes this 
decease; 2. tar, worth of the work which is ac- 
complishe% ‘a this decease; 3. the glory of heaven 
which tlircayb. this decease is disclosed.—Jesus the 
certre oi union of the Church militant and the 
Chrrch triamphant.—From the depth into the height, 
f-,m, the height again towards the depth. 

fraRKE :—Tbe prayer of believing souls brings a 
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foretaste of eternal life with it—Oh, Saviour, if Thou 
wert so glorious on the Mount, what must Thou now 
be in heaven !— Christ, Moses, and all the prophets 
speak with one voice concerning our redemption. Ba 
not then unbelieving, but believing. — Nova Bibi. 
Tub. :—When Jesus shall waken us to His glory, we 
shall be as those that dream.— QursnEL :— Whoever 
will enjoy rest and glory before labor and suffering, 
has never yet become acquainted with true religion. 
—The saying, “It is good to be here,” may be spared 
till we are in heaven.— Nova Bibl. Tub. :— Our 
future blessedness is yet encompassed with a cloud ; 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 1 John 
iii, 2.—My Redeemer, it is nothing to me who abap- 
dons me, if only Thou remain. Ps. Ixxiii. 25. 

Waiin:— Desire no heaven upon earth.— 
Arnpt:—Jesus’ Transfiguration the opening scene 
of His passion. 1. The connection in which it stands 
with the Passion; 2. the significance which it has 
especially for the Passion Fucus:—The Trans- 
figuration of Christ: 1. Where did it happen? 2. how 
did it happen? 8. whereto did it happen ?—Covarp : 
—The importance of this narrative: 1. For our faith, 
2. for our life, 8. for our hope—In KrumMacnEr’a 
Elijah the Tishbite, the concluding discourse upon: 
Jesus Alone. — ScHLEIERMACHER : — 4th vol. of ser- 
mons, p. 338.—Patmer :—“ Lord, it is good to be 
here.” An admirable text for occasional sermons, 
remarks at communions, weddings, at the grave, &c., 
useful also at dedications. 


ec. THE RETURN (Vas. 37-50). 
(Parallels: Matt. xvii. 14-23; Mark ix. 14-21; Matt. xviii. 1-5.) 


37 
38 


And it came to pass, that on the next day, when they were come down from the 
hill [mountain], much people met him. And, behold, a man of the company cried out, 
saying, Master [Teacher], I beseech thee, look upon my son; for he is mine. only child. 
And, lo, a spirit taketh him, and he suddenly crieth out; and it teareth him that he 
foameth again, and bruising him, hardly departeth from him. And I besought thy 
disciples to cast him out; and they could not. And Jesus answering said, O fuithless 
[unbelieving] and perverse generation, how long shall I be with you, and suffer you? 
Bring thy son hither. And as he was yet a coming, the devil [demon] threw him 
down, and tare [convulsed] him. And [But] Jesus rebuked the unclean spirit, and 
healed the child, and delivered him again to his father. And they were all amazed 
at the mighty power [weyaAedry, majesty] of God. But while they wondered every 
one at all things which Jesus [om., Jesus, V. O."] did, he said unto his disciples, Let 
these sayings sink down into your ears: for the Son of man shall be [or, is about to 
be} delivered into the hands of men. But they understood not this saying, and it 
was hid from them, that they perceived [comprehended] it not: and they feared to ask 
him of that [concerning this] saying. Then there arose [There arose also] a reasoning 
among them, [as to] which of them should be greatest [was the greatest ; lit., greater]. 
And Jesus, perceiving the thought [reasoning, diadoyiopdv, as in vs. 46] of their heart, 
took a child, and set him by him, And said unto them, Whosoever shall receive this 
child in my name receiveth me; and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth him that 
sent me: for he that is least [lit less] among you all, the same shall be [is, V. ond 


39 
40 
41 
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44 


46 


47. 
48 


49 great. And John answered and said, Master, we saw one casting out devils | demons 
50 in thy name; and we forbade him, because he followeth not with us. And Jesus said 


unto him, Forbid hem not: for he that is not against us is for us. 


é 1Vs. Me Oosterzee’s omission of 6 "Ingois is according to Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford with Cod. Sin., Boy Dy 
oy A.» &—O. C. SB. 
2 Vs. 48.—-Fec.: €orar. For éo7: we have the authority of B., C., L., X., Cure" ves, [Vulgate,] Origen, Cyprian, &e. 


end the probability that ¢cerau is a correction according to Matt. xviii. 4. [Ib*_ eeference to Matt. xviii. 4 is unintelli- 
Bole, since the undisputed text there is eg7wv.—C. C. S.] 


CHAP. IX. 87-60. 





EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Harmony.—Luke continues his narrative with an 
gecount of that which took place on the morning 
after the Transfiguration of the Saviour, and by this 
moreover gives a proof that we must regard this last 
event as having taken place in the night (otherwise 
Licurensrein, L. J., see p. 309). The conversation in 
descending from the mountain he passes over, not 
from an anti-Judaistic tendency (Baur), but as indif- 
ferent for Theophilus. With Matthew and Mark he 
relates the healing of the demoniac lad, and the pre- 
diction of the Passion following thereupon. After 
this the account of the return to Capernaum and of 
the stater in the fish’s mouth must be inserted, 
which we find only in Matt. xvii, 24-27. The dispu- 
tation of the disciples as to their rank, communicated 
by Luke (vs. 46-48), proceeds parallel with Matt. 
xviii. 1-5, and what he adds in relation to John and 
the exorcist, vss. 49, 50 (comp, Mark ix. 88-41), ap- 
pears actually to stand in the correct historical con- 
nection, and must immediately follow Matt. xviii. 5. 

Vs. 37. Much people met Him.—Somewhat 
more in detail and with more vividness does Mark 
portray this meeting (ix. 14, 15), in whose whole 
account the influence of the autopsy of Peter cannot 
be mistaken. But we find in comparing the accounts 
of the three Evangelists no artificial climax therein, 
arising from a certain desire of glorifying the Saviour 
(Strauss). In a very unforced manner, on the other 
hand, they may be united by supposing that a part 
of the throng had hurried to the Saviour, while an- 
other part waited for Him. Besides, the efedauBh- 
Snoov Of Mark affords an unequivocal proof of the 
déep impression which His sudden appearance made. 
If we, however, consider that the people, as it 
appears, had not expected Him, and in their con- 
sciencé were convinced of an unrighteous temper to- 
wards Him and His disciples at this instant, then 
His unexpected appearance must have caused them 
aso much stronger shock of surprise the more His 
composure and majesty in the descent from the 
mountain contrasted with the restless tumult of the 
people. 

Vs. 38. Look upon my son, ém:Badva:.—Not 
Imp. Ist Aor. Mid., but Inf. Act. depending on S¢éoua. 
It is therefore not necessary with Lachmann to give 
the preference to the reading émifAeov. The prayer 
that the Saviour would regard and help the unhappy 
demoniac is made more urgent by the mention that 
he is the only child, a trait which Luke alone pre- 
serves, but which is not therefore the less historical, 

Vs. 89. And, lo, a spirit.— According to Matthew 
the sick child was at the same time a lunatic. The 
epileptic attacks, interrupted only by short intervals, 
by which the youthful sufferer was tortured, were ag- 
gravated periodically, as it appears, with the waxing 
of the moon. That lunacy and demoniacal suffering 
do not at all exclude one another, has been with 
the best right remarked by Lancs ad loc.—He crieth 
out.—Not the boy (Meyer, De Wette) but the spirit, 
which so soon as he has possessed himself of the 
boy, suddenly (2a/byns), by working upon the bodily 
organs of the possessed, causes the most hideous 
tones to he heard, and inflicts upon him moreover the 
further mischief described in the sequel of the verse. 
There is nothing which intimates or requires a sudden 
change of subjects. 

Thy disciples.—Doubtless the unhappy father 
bad come with the purpose that Jesus should help 
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him, and found himself not a little disappointed wher 
he learned that the Saviour with His three intimate 
disciples was absent. But when he was told that the 
demons had often been subjected to the disciples alse 
(Matt. x. 8), he had appealed to them for compassion, 
and apparently expected that they should be able at 
least to do that which, as was said, the disciples of 
the Pharisees accomplished (Matt. xii. 27). The sight 
of the fearful condition of the boy had, however, 
filled them with mistrust as to their own powers; 
perhaps they had also become lately weary in 
fasting and prayer (Matt. xvii. 4); at all events 
the attempt had failed, the evil spirit had not yield 
ed at their word, and the consequence of this had 
been shame before the suppliant, displeasure with 
themselves, and shame before the Master. Mistrust 
had been sown, discord awakened, perhaps already 
scoffing speeches thrown out; it was high time that 
the Saviour should intervene when it appeared in sd 
striking a manner that His disciples even yet were 
very little suited to work independently even for se 
short a time. 

Vs. 41. O unbelieving and perverse genera- 
tion.—To whom the Saviour so speaks Matthew and 
Mark do not tell us, and the true reading, abrois, in 
Mark, admits of many conjectures. See the principal 
views stated in Laner on Matt. xvii. 17. That we 
have here By no means to exclude the apostles ap- 
pears even from Matt. xvii. 20, and if we in some 
measure place ourselves in the frame of mind in 
which to-day the Saviour found Himself, and think 
once again on the great contrast which, for His feel- 
ing, existed between the scene on the summit and 
that at the foot of the mountain, we then understand 
how He could in this moment name all that sur- 
rounded Him, although in different measure, a yeved 
&moros: a single word, which, however, betrays a 
world of melancholy. All the conflict, the self-de- 
nial, the tension of His powers which it cost His love 
to tarry continuously in an environment which in 
everything was the opposite of His inner life and 
effort, resounds overwhelmingly therein. How much 
harder this strife had become to Him, after that 
which He had just heard, seen, and enjoyed in the 
same night, we only venture in silence to conjecture. 
But we ask boldly whether this lamentation also may 
not be considered as a psychological proof of the 
fact that the Transfiguration on the mount was 
really an objective fact. 

Bring thy son hither.—As to the more par- 
ticular circumstances, the graphic account of Mark 
is especially worthy of comparison with this. The 
command is intended to contribute towards awaken- 
ing the believing expectation of the father and mak- 
ing him thus receptive for the hearing of his prayer. 
Just at the approach to the Saviour the last paroxysm 
supervenes in all its might. ‘ Quod atrocius solito in 
hominem scevit diabolus, ubi ad Christum adducitur, 
mirum non est, quum quo proprior affulget Christi 
gratia et efficacius agit, eo impotentius furit Satan.” 
Calvin. 

Vs. 43. At the majesty.—Here also, as often 
in Luke, the glory redounding to God by the healing 
is the crown of the Saviour’s miracle. Comp. ch. v. 
26; vii. 16. 

Vs. 44. Let these sayings sink down into 
your ears.—We see that the Saviour is to be mis- 
led by no false appearances; on the other band, Ha 
will draw His disciples’ attention to the close connec 
tion between the “‘Hosannas!” and the “ Crucify 
Him! Crucify Him!” They are to give heed t 
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those words, that is, to those eulogies of the people. 
‘(In your ears,” primus gradus capiendi. Bengel.— 
For the Son of Man, ydp, not in the sense of 
“namely,” as if the words referred to were those 
that now followed, but as Meyer takes it: ‘The dis- 
ciples are to bear in memory these admiring speeches 
on account of the contrast in which His own fate 
would now soon appear with the same. They are, 
therefore, to build no hopes upon them, but only to 
recognize in them the mobile vulgus.” 

Vs, 45. But they understood not.—A descrip- 
tion of the ignorance and uncertainty of the disciples, 
which gives us to recognize in Luke the admirable 
psychologist. The word of the Saviour is not under- 
stood by the disciples: this chief fact stands at the 
beginning. The ground of it: jv wapaxexad.: there 
lies a kdAvuua upon the eye of their spirit, in conse- 
quence of which they cannot comprehend the meaning 
of the Lord, and because this perceptio is lacking, 
neither can there be any cognitio. The only one who 
vould have cleared up the obscurity for them would 
have been the Master Himself, but Him they do not 
venture to interrogate personally, and remain therefore 
in the dark. The natural consequence of these ob- 
scure anticipations, which do not come to clearness 
in their minds, can only be sadness, which Matthew 
(xvii. 28) gives as their prevailing mood after the pre- 
diction of the Passion has been renewed. 

Vs. 46. A reasoning... which of them was 
the greatest.—That just in this period of time 
such a strife could arise, shows most plainly how 
little the Saviour’s repeated prediction of His suffer- 
ing had yet taken root in the mind of His disciples. 
In their thoughts they had already distributed 
Crowns, while the Master had the Cross in His eye. 
Occasion for such a strife they had been able to find 
a sufficiency of in the days last preceding, even if the 
germ of rivalry had not been already existent in their 
hearts. The declaration to Simon that he should be 
the rock of the church; the singling out of the three 
intimate disciples in the night of the Transfiguration, 
in whose demeanor it was easy to see that they had 
something great to keep silence concerning; the mi- 
raculous payment which the Saviour had but just be- 
fore discharged for Himself and Simon (Matt. xvii, 
24-27); finally, the awakened enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple subsequently to the healing of the lunatic boy, 
all these might easily codperate to quicken their 
rivalry and earthly-mindedness. According to Luke 
the Saviour saw the thoughts of their hearts. Ac- 
cording to the more exact and vivid account of 
Mark (ix. 33, 34), He Himself first asks after the 
cause of their dispute, which they scarcely venture 
to name to Him. 

Vs. 47. Took a child.—Just as in the Gospel 
of John (ch. xiii. 1-11), so does the Saviour in the 
Synoptics also give force to His instruction by a sym- 
bolic act. The tradition of the Greek church that 
the here-mentioned ciild was no other than the after- 
wards so renowned Ignatius (Christophoros ; see Huss- 
p:08, H. Z. iii. 30.; Wiceph. ii. 8) rests probably on 
his own declaration in his Hpist. ad Smyrn. ch. iii. : 
éya 709 Kal weTa Ti avdoracww ev capKl avroy olda. 
Even assuming that the Epistle is genuine and that 
oida is to be understood of a meeting in the body, yet 
that which this father here states of the time after 
desus’ resurrection does not of itself give any ground 
for the assumption that he had even earlier come into 
personal intercourse with the Saviour. 

Vs. 48. Whosoever shall receive this child. 
—No reminiscerce from Matt. x. 40, the reception of 
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which in this passage takes from the Saviour’s whole 
discourse in Luke all continuity (De Wette), but one 
of the utterances which the Saviour might fittingly 
repeat more than once, By the fact that Jesus 
shows how high He places the child, He commends 
to them the childlike mind; and in what this con- 
sists, appears from Matt. xviii. 4. The point of com- 
parison therefore is formed, not by the receptivity, 
the striving after perfection, the absence of preten- 
sion in the child (De Wette), but most decidedly by 
its humility, which was so entirely lacking in them, 
By this humility, the child’s understanding was yet free 
from vain imagination, the child’s heart from rivalry, 
the child’s will from stubbornness. That the Saviour, 
however, does not by this teach any perfect moral 
purity of children, or deny their share of the general’ 
corruption brought by sin, is very justly remarked 
by Olshausen, ad loc. 

In My name, én) 7é dvduati mou, that is, be 
cause he confesses My name. It is here self-evident 
that the expression: ‘“‘ Whosoever receives one such 
child, receives Me,” is applicable not to the child in 
itself, but to the child as a type of childlike minds. 
Such an one is not only the true subject, but even the 
legitimate representative of the humble Christ, even 
as He is the image of the Father, who is greatest 
when He humbles Himself the-lowest. rasmus; 
Quisquis igitur demiserit semet ipsum, hic est tlle mazi- 
mus in regno celorum. Subjective lowliness is here 
designated as the way to objective greatness. 

Vs. 49. And John answered and said,— 
Comp. Mark ix. 38-40. It gives us a favorable view 
of the spirit and temper of the apostolical circle in 
this moment, that the word of the Lord commending 
humility, instead of wounding their self-love, awakens 
their conscience. John at least calls to mind a pre- 
vious case, in which he feels that he dealt against the 
principle here uttered by the Lord, inasmuch as he 
had not received one of the little ones who had con- 
fessed His name. Although he already conjectures 
that the Master cannot approve of this behavior, be 
modestly discloses it to Him. 

We saw one.—Even as in Acts xix. 13, here 
also had the name “ Jesus” served a8 a weapon in 
the hand of one of the exorcists. An admirable 
proof of the authority which even a stranger attrib- 
uted to the name of the Saviour. The man had actu- 
ally more than once succeeded in its use, but the dis- 
ciples out of ill-concealed rivalry and ambition had 
forbidden it him, inasmuch as the command: “ Cast 
out devils,” had been by the Master exclusively given 
to them. Perhaps this prohibition had been given 
to the exorcist only lately, when the nine disciples 
had failed in the healing of the lunatic boy, and were 
therefore still less able to bear that another should 
succeed in this respect better than they. Undoubt- 
edly the Saviour would have reprehended this arbi- 
trary conduct of His disciples more sharply if they 
had not thus voluntarily and humbly acknowledged 
to Him their perverse behavior. 

Vs. 50. He that is not against us.—lIt is not 
to be denied that many manuscripts here read judy 
for juav, see LAcaMANN, ad loc. According to Stier 
this passage belongs to those where the correction 
of the Lutheran translation appears urgently import- 
ant ; since the ‘‘us’’ here in the mouth of the Sa 
viour destroys almost the whole sense of His lan 
guage. Olshausen, De Wette, and others also read 
iuav. Two reasons however exist, which move us to 
give the preference to the Recepta. In the first place, 
the reading jay is the most difficult, and it is casie 
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to explain how jjuav could be changed into suav, than 
the reverse. Besides, the preceding ydp appears to 
favor the common reading, since they had just been 
speaking of casting out devils in the name of the 
Saviour. But, however this may be, the difference 
of the sense, even with the reading changed, is far 
less than, superficially considered, it might appear ; 
for, even if the Lord said, ‘‘ He that is not against 
you is,” etc., yet He still means the cause of the dis- 
ciples only so far as this might be at the same time 
called His own cause, and therefore indirectly He in- 
cludes Himself also, The fuller form of the answer 
is found in Mark ; see the remarks there. Suffice it, 
the Saviour considers the doing of miracles in His 
name as an unconscious homage to His person; this 
homage as a proof of well-wishing, and this well-wish- 
ing as a pledge that He, in the first instance at least 
(raxu), had no assault to fear on this side, as, for 
example, the charge of a covenant with Beelzebub. 
it appears here, at the same time, how painfully this 
blasphemy, to which He had lately been exposed, 
affected Him. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The going down from the mount of Transfigu- 
ration, where He had been consecrated for His Pas- 
sion, may, in the wider sense of the word, be called 
for the Saviour already a treading of the way of the 
Passion. The might of hell grins with hidden rage 
upon the future Conqueror of the realm of darkness, 
over whom heaven had just unclosed. The bitter- 
ness of the Pharisees had during this absence not 
diminished but increased, and the discomfiture which 
His disciples suffered is only the presage of greater 
ignominy which awaits them when the hour of dark- 
ness shall have come in with power. Inthe midst of 
all discords of sin and unbelief which become loud at 
the foot of the mountain, the word of the Saviour is 
so much the more affecting: ‘‘ How long,” etc. It 
is the expression of homesickness, and of the sorrow 
with which the Son longs after His Father’s house, 
which, on the summit of the mountain, had disclosed 
itself to His view. Comp. Luke xii. 50. How many 
secret complaints to the Father does this one utter- 
ance of audible complaint presuppose. 

2. Tke childlike mind which the Saviour demands 
from His disciples is so far from standing in contrast 
with the doctrine of a general corruption through sin, 
that on the other hand there is required for the at- 
taining of this mind an entire transformation of the 
inner man, In truth, Matt. xviii. 3 says nothing else 
than John iii.8. And here also the agreement of the 
Synoptical with the Johannean Christ comes strikingly 
into view. 

8. The answer of the Saviour to John in reply to 
his inquiry respecting the exorcist, is an admira- 
ble proof of the holy mildness of our Lord. It 
breathes a similar spirit to the expression of Moses, 
respecting the prophesying of Hldad and Medad, 
Num. xi. 26-29, and that of Paul respecting those 
who preach Christ through envy and strife, Philipp. 
i. 18, and gives at the same time a standard, accord- 
ing to which in every case the philanthropic and 
Christian activity even of those must be judged 
respecting whose personal life of faith we may be 
uncertain. It is true the Saviour had declared, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, that it is possible to cast out 
devils in His name and yet be damr.ed (Matt. vii. 22, 
23), but even if this should hereafter come to light 
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on that day before His judgment-seat, still it was 
something which His disciples could not as yet de 
cide, They were continually to hope the best, sed 
the more so as he who with hostile intentions, and 
without any faith at heart should attempt exor 
cism in His name would certainly not succeed in it, 
The favorable result of such an endeavor was a proof 
that, for the moment, they had to do with no enemy 
of the cause of the Saviour. The rule given here 
by Jesus is not in the least in conflict with His say- 
ing given Matt. xii. 30. The rule: ‘“‘He that is not 
for Me is against Me,” is applicable in judging of our 
own temper ; the other: ‘‘ He that isnot against Me,” 
etc , must guide us in our judgment respecting others. 
The first saying gives us to understand that entire 
neutrality in the Saviour’s cause is impossible, the 
other warns us against bigoted exclusiveness. Read 
the two admirable discourses of A. Vinet upon these 
two apparently contradictory sayings under the title: 
La tolérance e Vintolérance de 1 Evangile, found in 
his Discours sur quelques sujets relig., p. 268-314, 
and the essay of Utumann in the Deutschen Zeit- 
schrift, by H. F. A. ScunerpEr, 1851, p. 21 seg. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The passage from the summit to the foot of the 
mountain.—In order to be glorified with Christ, we 
must first suffer with Him.—Jesus the best refuge 
for the suffering parental heart.—The best disciples 
cannot replace the Master Himself.—Conflict without 
triumph against the kingdom of darkness, 1. Possi- 
ble; 2. explicable; 8. ruinous.—The name of the 
Saviour blasphemed on account of His people’s 
weakness of faith—Every failure of the disciple of 
the Lord is the Master’s shame.—The happiness of 
childhood and youth destroyed by the might of the 
devil.—The strife between faith and unbelief in the 
suffering father’s heart, comp. Mark ix, 24. 1. 
Jesus knows; 2. relieves; 8. ends this strife — 
Over against the Saviour, the whole world stands as 
a perverse and unbelieving generation.—“‘ Bring thy 
son hither,” the best counsel to suffering parents,— 
A last, vehement conflict often immediately precedes 
triumph.—Jesus the Conqueror of the might of hell. 
—The glory rendered to the Father the best thanks 
for the Son.—No outward praise can deceive the ear 
of the Saviour.—When the world testifies honor, the 
Christian has, above all, to consider how quickly its 
opinion changes.—Misunderstanding of the plainest 
words of the Saviour: 1. How it reveals itself; 2. 
from what it arises; 3. whereby it is best avoided.— 
The dispute as to rank among the disciples of the 
Saviour: 1. An old; 2. a dangerous; 3. a curable 
evil.— Without genuine childlikeness, no citizenship 
in the kingdom of God. 1. In what this childlike- 
ness consists: in humility, by which a. the child’s 
understanding is yet free from vain imagination; 
b. the child’s heart is yet free from ignoble jealousy ; 
¢. the child’s will is yet free from inflexible stubborn 
ness; d. the child’s life is yet free frem the domin 
ion of unrighteousness. 2. Why one, without thi 
disposition, can be no genuine disciple of the Saviour 
Without this disposition, it is impossible, a. to recog 
nize the King of the kingdom of God; 6. to fulfil th. 
fundamental law of the kingdom of God; ¢. to enjoy 
the blesseduess of the kingdom of God.—The world 
makes its servants great, the Saviour makes His dis- 
ciples little—The high value which the Saviour 
ascribes to the receiving of one of His own.-—Tol- 
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erance and intolerance in the true disciple of the Sa- 
viour.—-Narrow-minded exclusiveness, 1. Not strange 
even in distinguished disciples; 2. in direct conflict 
with the word and the example of the Master.—The 
allies whom the cause of the Saviour finds even out- 
side of His immediate circle of disciples.—Christian 
labor on independent account: 1. How often even 
gow it is met with; 2. how it is to be rightly judged. 
--How the church, collectively, may rightly judge 
tie free activity of Christian individuals. 

Srarxe :—Langit Op. :—Oh, how many parents 
experience the extremest grief of heart on account 
of their children ; but how few there appear to be of 
them, who permit themselves thereby to be drawn 
unto Christ.—Brentius :—The devil is a fierce ene- 
my of man, if he gets any leave of God.—CrameEr : 
—Christ is far mightier than all the saints; there- 
fore in distress flee not to these, but to Christ Him- 
self—When man’s help disappears, God’s help ap- 
pears. — Brentius:— The wise and long-suffering 
Saviour knows still how to bring in again and to 
make good that which His servants have neglected 
and delayed; O excellent consolation !—Christ and 
Belial agree not together, 2 Cor. vi. 15.—OsraNnDER :-— 
When it is well with us, let us think that it might also 
be ill with us, that we fall not into carnal security.— 
Hepincer :—The flesh does not like to hear of suffer- 
ing, and will not understand it.—If there is even yet 
80 much ignorance in spiritual matters in the regen- 
erate, how must it be with the unregenerate ?—Jesus 
is thinking of suffering, the disciples of worldly dig- 
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nity ; how wide apart is the mind of the Lord Jesus 
and of man!—WNova Bibl. Tub. :—How needful te 
watch over one’s heart, since, even in enlightened 
souls, such haughty thoughts arise.—In children thera 
is often more good to be found than any look for in 
them.—True humility of heart an infallible sign of 
grace.—QvESNEL :—God is in Christ, and Christ in 
His members.—True elevation is in humility.—Hx- 
DINGER :—Let Christ only be preached in any way, 
Phil. i. 18.—Blind zeal for religion is the greatest 
error in religion, Rom. x. 2.—-True love approver 
the good, let it be done where and by whom it will, 
1 Thess. v. 21.—CramEr :—When servants and chil- 
dren of God agree in the main matter, it is no harm 
though they be somewhat different in words or cere- 
monies. 

Lisco :—Defective faith—The might of sin over 
man: 1. How it reveals itself; 2. how it is over 
come by Jesus.—HxuBner :—John (vs. 49), an exam- 
ple of well-meant but unwise zeal and sectarianism. 
—the spirit of Christ is not bound.—There is a dis- 
pleasure at good when found in others, to which 
even the good are tempted.—The boundary between 
true liberality and indifference.—Patmer :—1. What 
do our children bring us? 2. What have we pre- 
pared for them ?—Marerzoui :—The noble simplicity 
of the Lord: 1. Where and how it displays itself; 
2. what profit it brings. —Brcx :—Zeal for the honor 
of the Saviour may be, 1. Well-meant, and yet, 2. 
un-Christian—Arnpt:— The true dignity of tha 
Christian. 
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THE JOURNEY TOWARDS DEATH. 


Ouarps. IX. 51—XIX. 27. 


sj. 


A. The Divine Harmony in the Son of Man and the Hour Temperaments of the Children of Men. 
On. IX. 51-62. 


(Parallel to Vss. 57-60. Matt, viii. 19-22.) 


And it came to pass, when the time was come [when the days were fulfilling] that 
he should be received up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, And sent mes: 
sengers before his face: and they went, and entered into a village of the Samaritans, 
to make ready for him. And they did not receive him, because his face was as though 
he would go to Jerusalem. And [But] when his disciples James and John saw this, 
they said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and con- 
sume them, even as Elias [Elijah] did? But he turned, and rebuked them, and said, 
Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of [Know ye not of what spirit ye are chél- 
dren? V.O."]. For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them [om. this sentence]. And they went to another village. And it came to pas 
that, as they went in the way, a certain man said unto him, Lord, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest. And Jesus said unto him, [The] Foxes have holes, and [the] 
birds of the air have nests [habitations, sti tne but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head. And he said unto another, Follow me. But he said, Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their 
dead: but go thou and preach the kingdom of God. And another also said, Lord, J 
will follow thee; but let me first go bid them farewell, which are at home at my house. 
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62 And Jesus said unto him [om., unto him, V. 0.?], No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God. 


1Vs. 55.—Tischendorf omits all between éreriunoey adtois and cai émop. according to A., B., C., H., Cod. Sin. As 
to this, Alford says, “It is hardly conceivable that the shorter text, as edited by Tischendorf, should have been the 
original, and all the rest insertion.” ‘The words have such a weight of authority against them, that they would be 
worthy of rejection, if it were explicable how they came into the text. How easily, on the other hand, cut of regard to 
Elijah, could an intentional omission take place! Moreover, the brief, simple, and pregnant word of rebuke is so unlike a 
copyist’s interpola.ion, and as worthy of Jesus Himself, as it is, on the other hand, hard to conceive that Luke, on an 
secasiun so unique, limited himself to the bare émeriunoev abrois.”” Meyer. ‘It is in itself something very improbable, 
hat the original narrative should have been expressed with such boldness as according to this text: ‘He turned and 
ebuked them,’ without the communication of the Redeemer’s own expressions, and, on the other hand, it is not less im- 
robable, that if the text had originally read barely [as proposed], it should have been already in the ancient church ee 
poncuies as it now appears in the Received Text. For it is already so found in the Vulgate, four manuscripts of the 
tala, and in most of the other ancient versions, as well as in Marcion, Clemens Alexandrinus, Cyprian, Augustine, Am- 
brosius, and others. The early omission of the words was perhaps originally occasioned by an accidental error in copying, 
the eye of the copyist being misled from kai eimev to kat érop., as Meyer supposes, and then this shorter text being retained 
in the church from dogmatical considerations also, namely, because the words of Christ were used by Marcion, who alread; 
read them, as we see from Tertull. adv. Mare. iv. 23, and other anti-Jewish Gnostics, to justify their rejection of the Ol 
Testament and the Jewish economy.’”? Bleek. The spuriousness of the words: ‘‘For the Son of Man is not come,” &c., 
is not much contested. It appears to be “the interpolation of a sentence customary’’ with our Lord, from Matt. xviii. 


11, or Luke xix. 10.—C. C. 8.] 


(? Vs. 62.—Om., mpds avrév. The variations show this to be an interpolated supplement to the verb: some insert it 
before, some after 6 “Inc., some giving av7@. Alford. Cod. Sin, has it.—C. C. 8. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


CrronoLocicat.—We believe that the here-men- 
tioned journey must be codrdinated with John vii. 
1 (Friedlieb, Krafft, Hug, Liicke, Wieseler, a. 0.). 
The grammatical expression of Luke ix. 51 admits 
of this, and the remark, John vii. 10, that the Saviour 
went up secretly, agrees admirably with Luke’s ac- 
count that He travelled through Samaria. The 
arrangement of the events in Stier, who places John 
vii. 1 immediately after Matt. xvi. 12, and makes the 
Saviour remain three whole months at Jerusalem, 
appears to us supported by no sufficient reasons, and 
to offer internal difficulties. We consider it, on the 
other hand, entirely probable that the Saviour, be- 
tween the feast of Tabernacles, John vii., and the 
feast of the Dedication, John x., spent yet some time 
n Galilee. 

Vs. 51. When the days were fulfilling that 
‘He should be received up.—With these words 
Luke begins a new particular narrative of travel, and 
for Harmonistics the question is naturally of great 
importance what we are to understand by the ex- 
pression 7. THs avaA. We should be relieved of 
great difficulties if we found ourselves allowed to 
understand by it the coming to an end of the days 
in which the Saviour found a favorable reception in 
Galilee (Wieseler, Lange), but even if the grammati- 
cal possibility of this interpretation was sufficiently 
proved, yet the whole way of conceiving the first 
period of the public life of the Saviour, as a time 
of favorable reception in contrast with the conflict 
afterwards arising, appears to be hardly in the 
spirit of Luke. The translation of cuumAnpov- 
céc. in the sense of: “To come to an end,” is at 
least not favored by Acts ii. 1, and moreover the 
whole Pauline usage of our Evangelist is decidedly 
in favor of interpreting the aydéAnyis in the eccle- 
siastical sense of Asswmtio. Comp. Acts i. 2; 11. 
22; 1 Tim. iii. 16. We believe, therefore, that this is 
h®@e indicated as the final term of the earthly mani- 
festation of the Saviour, to which even His death was 
only a natural transition. But we are not obliged, 
therefore, as yet 1o assume that here the journey 
to the last Passover is meant; on the other hand, 
the opposite seems to be deducible from xiii. 22; 
xvii. 11. Quite as little can we assume that here 
two journeys to feasts have been confounded (Schlei- 
ermacher), and least of all that it is not even an 
account of any particular journey which begins here 
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(Ritzschl). It appears, on the other hand, that here 
one of the last journeys is designated which the 
Saviour, on the approach of the end of His life, had 
entered upon with His view directed to His exalta- 
tion, and at the same time that in this whole narra- 
tive of journeying, ch. ix. 51 to ch. xviii, 14, different 
details do not appear in their strict historical se- 
quence. This was fully permitted to the Evangelist, 
since on his pragmatical position the whole public 
life of the Lord might properly be called a jour 
ney to death, as Bengel strikingly explains it: ‘“‘ Jn- 
stabat adhue passio, crux, mors, sepulerum, sed per 
hee omnia ad metam prospexit Jesus, cujus sensum 
imitatur stilus Evangelist.” Moreover, it clearly 
appears that this whole account of this journey 
in Luke is drawn from one or several distinct writ- 
ten sources (Sinyhoets); yet respecting their nature 
and origin it is impossible to determine anything 
certain, and for the credibility of this part also we 
must be contented with the declaration which Luke 
has made respecting his whole Gospel in the intro- 
duction, ch. i. 1-4. 

He steadfastly set His face, éornpite 1d 
mpdowmov.—We cannot agree with the opinion (Von 
Baur) that nothing is here meant to be intimated 
than that Jesus, in all of the journeys which He was 
now making, never lost the final goal out of His 
mind, but made them with the continual, unshaken 
consciousness that they, wherever they led, were 
properly a mopeveoOa: «is ‘Iepovc. True. there lies 
in the word éorfpite the conception of 4 steadfast, 
undaunted beholding of the final goal of the journey, 
but that nevertheless an immediate commencement 
and continuance of the journey itself was connected 
therewith is sufficiently apparent from vs. 538-56. 

Vs. 58. And they did not receive Him.— 
It is true that the caravans for Jerusalem often jours 
neyed this way (see Josepaus, Ant. Jud. xx. 6. 1; 
and Lieurroot, on John iy. 4), but for all that, 
hospitality might very well have been refused to a 
company travelling separately, and, above all, to the 
Saviour ; if the report of the increasing hatred against 
Him had already made its way even to Samaria, and 
obtained there some influence. [The fact that the 
company were Jews is quite sufficient to account for 
the refusal, without the wholly superfluous and un- 
grounded supposition that they were influenced by 
any condition of parties among the Jews. If Jewish 
hatred against the Saviour had had any influence 
among the Samaritans, it would have been in His 
favor—C. C. S.] Respecting the hatred between 
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Bamaritans and Jews, comp. Lanex, on the Gospel 
of John. 

Vs. 54. James and John.—There is just as 
little ground for assuming (Euth. Zigab.) as for deny- 
ing (Meyer) that the sons of Zebedee themselves 
were the messengers. The exasperation that filled 
them is as easily comprehensible as the entreaty for 
vengeance which they uttered. 1. They had seen 
the Lord upon Tabor, where Moses and Elijah did 
Him homage: shortly after, a conversation of high 
moment had directed their attention to Elijah and his 
relation to the kingdom of God. Is it a wonder that 
an image from the history of this prophet came up 
before their souls, and a Spark of his fiery zeal set 
their hearts into a flaming glow? Comp. 2 Kings 
xix. 12. That the name Boanerges was given them 
for a humiliating reminder of what here took place, 
is, as already remarked, without any ground. 

As Elijah did, és kai °H. éwotnocy.—Upon the 
authority of B., L., and some cursives and variations, 
these words have been often suspected (Mill, Gries- 
bach), and finally omitted by Tischendorf. We be- 
sieve, however, that their early omission must be ex- 
plained on the ground that ‘‘in the answer of Jesus 
an indirect censure of this example was discovered ” 
(De Wette). On the other hand, it is probable that 
the words proceeded from the disciples themselves, 
since such an apparently unreasonable inquiry could 
be best justified by an express appeal to the man 
who had also performed such a miracle of punish- 
ment. 

Vs. 55. Know ye not of what Spirit ye are? 
—The Saviour does not disapprove this Elijah-like 
zeal unconditionally. He knows that this, on the 
plane of the old Theocracy, was not seldom neces- 
sary ; but this does He seriously censure: that His dis- 
ciples so entirely overlooked the distinction between 
the Old and the New Testament, that they, in the 
service of the mildest Master, still continued to be- 
lieve that they could act as was permitted the stern 
reformer of Israel on his rigoristic position. They 
ought far rather to have considered that they, in His 
society, had, from the very beginning, become par- 
takers of another Spirit, which knew no pleasure in 
vengeance. Not only of this does the Master power- 
fully admonish them, that they should be the bearers 
of this Spirit, but also that they in His society were 
already the dwelling-places of this Spirit. We find no 
ground for removing these words as spurious from the 
text, notwithstanding that they had been quite early 
suspected and expunged by many. (See TiscHEn- 
porr, ad loc.) Their rejection, however, is suffi- 
ciently explained by the fact that they seemed to 
contain an indirect censure of Elijah’s way of deal- 
ing, and therefore gave offence to the copyists, al- 
though from a mistaken understanding of them. 
Perhaps it was feared also that by retaining these 
words the ancient Christian zeal in the persecution 
of heretics would be seen to be condemned, and they 
were therefore discreetly left out. In both cases the 
omission is at least fully intelligible, but not in what 
way they had come into the other manuscripts if the 
Saviour had not uttered them. And would Luke 
have written only éreriuncev airo?s without adding 
anything more; precisely as he had previously, vs. 
42, said in reference to an evil spirit? On the con- 
trary, as respects the last words in the Recepta: 
“The Son of Man is not come,” &c., the number as 
well as the weight of the authorities for their spuri- 
ousness is ir our eyes decisive. They are in all prob- 
sbility, as a fitting conclusion of an ecclesiastical 








lesson, transferred either from Matt. xviii. 18, o8 
Luke xix. 10. The grounds, at least, on which, for 
example, Stier, iii. p. 95, will still vindicate them. 
appear to us rather subjective and unsatisfactory. 

Vs. 57, And it came to pass.—The correct 
historical sequence of this occurrence appears te 
have been observed by Matthew, ch. viii. 19, 20. 
The second may have taken place almost contein- 
poraneously with it, the third probably on an- 
other occasion; but it is related by Luke here, on - 
account of the similarity of the case, in one connec- 
tion with the others. Our Evangelist apparently 
gives them at the beginning of this last narrative of 
travel, for the reason that they have all relation to 
one most momentous subject, the following of the 
Saviour in the way of self-denial, of toil, and of con- 
flict. 

A certain man.—<According to Matthew, a 
scribe. If we proceed upon the presupposition that 
the Evangelist, in the case of very special callings 
of disciples, had in mind only the calling of apostles, 
and that therefore the here-mentioned person must 
necessarily have besn one of the Twelve, the conjec- 
ture of Lange is then in the highest degree happy, 
that we here in the two following accounts have the, 
history of the calling of Judas Isvariot, Thomas, and 
Matthew. On the other hand, we do not know 
whether the first was a scribe: we believe, more- 
over, that we must assume, on chronological grounds, 
that the calling of Matthew had already taken place. 
The first of these three men is moreover not called 
by Jesus, but, unrequested, offers himself to Him as 
companion of His journey. He utters the language 
of excited enthusiasm, follows the impression of the 
moment, and is the type of a sanguine nature. 

Vs. 58. The foxes.—The answer of the Saviour 
does not of itself entitle us to accuse the scribe who 
offers himself as a disciple, of an interested end ; 
but it only presupposes that his resolution had been 
taken too hastily to be well matured and well con- 
sidered. The Saviour therefore desires that he 
should first consider how little rest and comfort he 
had to expect in this journey. He Himself had less 
than even the wildest beasts possess, and can there- 
fore call His followers also only to daily self-denial. 
The Saviour here does not primarily refer to the hum- 
bleness and poverty of His life, but to His restless 
and wandering life, although the first of these 
thoughts need not be wholly excluded. Does, per- 
chance, the presentiment also express itself in these 
words that even dying He should lay His head to 
rest in a place which was not even His own prop- 
erty? At all events, we have to admire the deep 
wisdom of the Saviour in this, that on this occa- 
sion He calls himself the Son of Man, as if He 
would intimate that He who requires so much self- 
denial, also fully deserves it, As far as we from 
other passages are acquainted with even the bet- 
ter-minded scribes, we shall be very well able to 
assume that this one, at such a word, went from 
thence with a disturbed mind. The interpretation, 
moreover, that the Saviour with this pregnant an- 
swer only meant to say, “ But I know not as yet for 
the coming night where I shall sleep” (Herder), or 
that ‘‘The Divine Spirit which restlessly worked in 
Him, suffered itself to be hemmed in under no roof, 
within no four walls” (Weisse), belongs fitly in a 
collection of exegetical curiosities. The view of 
Schleiermacher, that the scribe wished to follow the 
Saviour to Jerusalem on whichever of the many 
roads to Jerusalem He might travel, we cannot ap 
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prove, since it rests upon an improbability, in pre- 
suppusing that not Matthew but Luke has given 
this occurrence in the right historical connection. 
To better purpose may we, in order to understand 
this man’s meaning, compare the language which 
Ittai used towards David, 2 Sam. xv. 21. 

Vs. 59. And He said unto another, Follow 
Me.—According to Matthew’s intimation also: mpé- 
tov, Jesus first called this man to follow Him, and 
encouraged him, therefore, while He rather deterred 
the former. The melancholy temperament is treated 
by the Lord very‘ differently from the sanguine. 
According to Matthew, he is one of the padnrat, be- 
longing to the wider circle which is alluded to also 
in John vi. 66. If the scribe was too inconsiderate, 
this man is too melancholy, and even in the most im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Prince of life, he sees 
himself pursued by gloomy images of death. The 
Lord knows that this man must choose at once or 
without doubt he will never choose, and deals with 
him, therefore, with all the strictness, but at the same 
time with all the wisdom, of love. 

First to go and bury my father.—The sense 
is not that the father was already old, and that he 
wished to wait for his death (so, among others, Hass, 
Leben Jesu, second edition), for then he would have 
demanded an indefinite, perhaps a long postpone- 
ment, and would have deserved a sharper answer. 
No, without doubt his father had died, and. he had 
perhaps only quite lately received the intelligence of 
his death. It is not, however, probable that he 
would have mingled among the people and ap- 
proached the Saviour, immediately from the house 
of death, after he had become Levitically unclean. 
He wishes, on the other hand, to go to his dead 
father, and cherishes the hope that the Saviour, for 
his sake, will postpone His departure or else permit 
him to follow afterwards. 

Vs. 60. Let the dead.—Sce Lanes, ad loc. in 
Matthew. With a man of such a character the Sa- 
viour considers it absolutely necessary to insist on 
the exact fulfilment of the high principle, that for 
His sake, one must unconditionally leave all. If even 
the Nazarites were not permitted to defile themselves 
by touching the mortal remains of their kindred 
(Num. vi. 6, 7), without this prohibition having been 
viewed as too strict, the Saviour also does not re- 
quire too much when He here demanded the leaving 
of the dead father; the more so since He made 
good a thousandfold that which was given up for His 
sake, by the joyful calling to preach the Gospel of 
the kingdom of God. Duty to a handful of dust 
must now give way before duty towards mankind. 
It is of course understood, that the Saviour here by 
the first mentioned vexpot means the spiritually dead, 
and it at once appears how much, by the double sense 
in which the word vexpol is here used, the expression 
gains in beauty and power. Here also, in the use 
of language by the Synoptic and the Johannean 
Christ, there is discernible an admirable agreement. 
Comp. John v. 24, 25. 

Vs. 61. Lord, I will follow Thee.—Luke does 
not state definitely whether the initiative proceeded 
from the Saviour or the disciple. It may be that Jesus 
had first called him, yet it is also possible that he 
here offers himself. This history has a remarkable 
concurrence with the prophetical calling of Hlisha, 
1 Kings xix. 19, 21, and the form of the Saviour’s 
answer also appears borrowed from what took place 
with Elisha, who was called when ploughing. Here 
the Saviour insisted upon undivided devotion, as He 
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in the first case insisted upon ripe consideration, ir 
the second upon courageous decision. The inquires 
is either not to follow, or to follow wholly and per 
fectly. 


Vs. 62. No man.—Before all things the Saviour 


‘will give the man to feel that in the kingdom of 


God a severe labor must be accomplished,—a labor 
which will be doubly severe and certainly unfruit- 
ful, if the whole man does not take part in it. He 
portrays to us from life the plougher whose hand is 
on the plough, whose eye is turned back, and whose 
work must thereby become toilsome, ill regulated 
and insignificant. [The light, easily overturned plough 
of the East lends force to the image.—C. C. S.] 
What should He have to do with such laborers in 
His kingdom? To be compared with this, although 
not to be identified with it, is the example of Lot’s 
wife, Luke xvii. 82, and the apostolic saying, 2 
Peter ii. 22. 

Remarks on the whole Section.—It kas often been 
remarked that Luke, without observing a strict chro- 
nological sequence, brings together here four different 
characters: vss. 51-56 the Choleric, vss. 57, 58 the 
Sanguine, vss. 59, 60 the Melancholic, vss. 61, 62 the 
Phlegmatic. Without precisely asserting that the 
Evangelist had the definite purpose to portray the 
Saviour’s manner of dealing with men of the most 
different temperaments, we yet cannot deny that he 
ismuch more concerned for the union of similar facts 
than for strict chronological arrangement. It is not 
probable that in the last period of the public life of 
the Saviour, when enmity against Him had already 
so considerably increased, a scribe would have fol- 
lowed Him even then; on the contrary, it is much 
more credible that this, as Matthew relates, took 
place at an earlier period of time. That this last 
case occurred twice (Stier), appears to us on internal 
grounds hardly admissible. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It has more than once been inquired what 
temperament is to be ascribed to the Son of Man, 
and the decision has been made in favor of some 
one of the four, e.g. the choleric (Winkler). But 
the comparison of our Saviour’s temper of soul and 
manner of dealing with that of the four different 
men coming here into view, gives us plainly to per- 
ceive that every strongly pronounced temperament 
necessarily represents something one-sided, while it is 
precisely in the perfect harmony of His predisposi- 
tions, powers, and movements of soul, that the 
characteristics of the entirely unique personality of 
Jesus must be sought. 

2. The insult which the Saviour received from the 
Samaritans must have been the greater, the more 
widely the fame of His Messianic dignity had pene 
trated even among them. To a Messiah who was 
going up to Jerusalem instead of restoring the 
temple-service on Gerizim, they could not possibly 
extend hospitality. But at the same time, this hatred 
is also a striking symbol of the reception which is 
now as ever prepared for the Christian in the midst 
of an unbelieving world, as soon as this becomes 
aware, or conjectures, that his countenance also is di- 
rected towards the heavenly Jerusalem. 

3. The heavenly mildness of the Saviour over 
against religious hatred on the one hand and the de 
sire of vengeance on the other, only becomes rightly 
apparent, if we not only compare Him with Elijah, but 
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above all consider who He was, and what reception 
He was entitled to demand, His vengeance on Sa- 
maria for the refusal of recognition here, we read in 
Acts viii. 14-177. 

4, It is quite as incorrect to overlook the special 
necessity of the requirements, vss. 60-62, for those 
times, as to suppose that they were exclusively suit- 
able for those times. On the contrary, there is here 
expressed in a peculiar form the high principle which 
binds all His disciples immutably, without respect to 
time or plave, and with which we have already be- 
come acquainted, ch. ix. 28-25. 

5. The very strictness of the requirements which 
the Saviour imposes on His followers, is an incontro- 
vertible proof of the exalted self-consciousness which 
He continually bore within Himself. Who has ever 
demanded more, but who also has promised more 
and rendered a greater reward than He? And in 
that which He here demands of others, He Himself 
has gone before in accomplishing the will of His 
Father at.every time without rebuke. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vss. 51-56.. The steady step with which the 
Saviour goes towards His Passion and His Glory.— 
The distinction between this village of the Samari- 
tans and Sychar, John iv. 40,—The power of deep- 
rooted religious hatred.—The strife between exag- 
gerated religiosity and genuine humanity. — The 
hatred in Samaria the presage of the conflict in 
Jerusalem.—The fiery zeal of the sons of Zebedee: 
1. Flaming out, 2. rebuked, 3. purified.—The Saviour 
over against: 1. Bigoted enemies, 2. unintelligent 
friends.—Jesus the meek Servant of the Father.— 
True and false religious zeal. Comp. Romans x. 2.— 
Religious hatred, false zeal, and meekness.—The dis- 
tinction between the spirit of the Old and that of 
the New Covenant. 

Vss. 57-62. The following of Jesus); a threefold 
precept: 1. No very hasty step; the Master requires 
earnest consideration; 2. no melancholy resolution ; 
the Master requires a courageous walk; 3. no unre- 
solved wavering; the Master requires entire devotion. 
—wWell-meaning but ill-considered steps, Jesus dis- 
suades from.—The restless life of the Lord.— Whoever 
will follow the Son of Man, must count on self-denial. 
—What is heaviest, must weigh heaviest.—The dead 
father and the living Gospel.—To the spiritually dead 
commit the care of the lifeless dust.—Forgetting 
what is behind, reaching on to what is before.—The 
ove of the Saviour in an apparently arbitrary re- 
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fusal.—The undecided man between the Saviour and 
them of his house.—The useless plougher on the field 
of the kingdom of God: 1. His type; 2. his work; 
8. his sentence.—Three stones of stumbling on the 
way of following Jesus: 1. Overhastiness, 2. heavy: 
heartedness, 8. indecision. 

The whole Section. The Divine harmony in the 
Son of Man, and the different temperaments of the 
children of men.— The wisdom of the Saviour in 
converse with and in guiding men of the most dif- 
ferent kinds.—How: 1. Different temperaments are 
related to the Saviour; 2. how the Saviour is related 
to different. temperaments,—Severity and love, holi- 
ness and grace, in the Son of Man united in noblest 
wise.—Comp. especially the admirable sermons of 
Fr, Arndt on Luke ix. 52-62. 

Srarke:—The consideration of death must not 
depress us, since we know that we are travelling 
towards the heavenly Jerusalem.— J. Hatt: — Oh, 
deep humiliation, that He whose is the heaven and 
all the habitations therein, entreats for a lodging, and 
does not even find it.—QuxEsnEL :—When one has once 
begun in good earnest the journey to heaven, he hag 
little credit thereafter in the world.—Not to be hos: 
pitable, especially towards those who follow Christ, 
is unrighteous. Hebr. xiii. 2.—Zxrrsrus :—How thirsty 
for vengeance after all is. flesh and blood !—Against 
sin we must be zealous, but not against the persons 
of the sinners.—Although one may indeed follow the 
saints, yet herein considerateness is to be used.—Can- 
STEIN :—To the church of Christ there has no might 
and power for the destruction of men been given.— 
Nova Bibl. Tub. :—Whoever with Christ seeks only. 
easy days, let him stay away from Him.—Brentivs: 
—A Divine call must be accepted without conferring 
with flesh and blood, let. it cost what it may. Gal. 
i. 16.—Parents one must honor, but for the sake 
of the kingdom of heaven let them also go, Matt. 
xix. 29.—The ministry demands the whole man.— 
Zxisius :—It is easy and hard to be a Christian. 

Hevpner :—How many profitless and superfluous 
drones there are in the ministry. Such workers are 
corpses that will all yet be buried.—Jesus commonly 
comes even to us not unannounced.— AUGUSTINE :— ~ 
Opus est mitescere pietate.—PaLmER :—Harthly desire, 
earthly love, earthly sorrow—these are the three 
powers that scare men away from Christ.—Brcx (on 
vss. 51-56) :—Know ye not what Spirit ye are chil- 
dren of? 1. What Spirit we ave children of; 2. what 
Spirit we ought to be children of—Grrok :—The four 
temperaments under training of Jesus Christ, the 
Searcher of hearts.—Scuaur_er (on vss. 61, 62):— 
Anything hut a. conditional followivg of. Jesus! 


Cu. X. 1-24, 


(Partial parallel to Matt. xi. 20-30.) 


] 


After these things the Lord appointed other seventy [seventy others'] also, and 


sent them two and two before his face into every city and place, whither he himself 


2 would [was about to] come. 


Therefore said he [And said, V. O.’] unto them, The 


harvest truly ¢s great, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of the 


3 harvest, that he would send forth labourers into his harvest. 
4 Iseni you forth as lambs among wolves. 


Go your ways: behold, 
Carry neither purse, nor scrip [wallet], nor 


6 shoes, and salute no man by the way. And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say 
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6 Peace be to this house. And if the [a] son of peace be there, your peace shall rest 

7 upon it: if not, it shall turn [return] to you again. And in the same house remain 

eating and drinking such things as they give: for the labourer is worthy of his hire, 

8 Go not from house to house. And into whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive 

9 you, eat such things as are set before you: And heal the sick that are therein, and say 

0 unto them, The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. But into whatsoever city ye 

enter, and they receive you not, go your ways out into the streets of the same, and say, 

11 Even the very dust of your city, which cleaveth [from your city, transferred from last 

clause] on us [to us upon our feet*], we do wipe off against you: notwithstanding, be 

ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto you [om., unto you, V. O.*]. 

12 But [om., But, V. O0.°] I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable in that day fox 

13 Sodom, than for that city. Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for 

if the mighty works [at duvépeus, Krdfie, V. O.| had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 

which have been done in you, they had [would have] a great while ago repented, 

14 sitting in sackcloth and ashes. But it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 

15 the judgment, than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art [who hast been®] exalt- 

16 ed to heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell. He that heareth you heareth me; and he 

that despiseth you despiseth me; and he that despiseth me despiseth [despiseth—in all 

17 four places—daGerdy, lit., sets at nought] him that sent me. And the seventy returned 

again with joy, saying, Lord, even the devils [demons] are subject [subjected] unto us 

18 through [lit., in] thy name. And he said unto them, I beheld’ Satan as lightning fall 

19 [fallen, reodvra| from heaven. Behold, I give [I have given, dédwxa*] unto you power 

| €ovo(av| to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power [dvvayw] of the 

20 enemy; and nothing shall by any means hurt you. Notwithstanding, in this, rejoice 

not, that the spirits are subject [subjected] unto you; but rather [om., rather®] rejoice, 

21 because your names are written im heaven [the heavens]. In that hour Jesus rejoiced 

in. spirit, and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid 

these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: even so, 

22 Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight. [And turning himself to his disciples, he 

said, V. O."°] All things are delivered to me of [hy] my Father: and no man [one] 

knoweth who the Son is, but the Father; and who the Father is, but the Son, and he 

23 to whom the Son will reveal him. And he turned him, unto As disciples, and said [turn- 

ing himself . . ., he said] privately, Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye 

24 see: For I tell you, that many prophets and kings have desired to see those things 

which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them. 


1 Vs. 1.—The Svo added here and in vs. 17, which the Vulgate has received and Lachmann bracketed, is too slenderly 
attested to be received into the text, and is, therefore, correctly rejected by. most critics. [Om., Cod. Sin., A., O., L., 2.— 


e 


l 


2 Vs. 2.—According to the better reading S€ instead of ody. See TiscHenDoRF ad locum. [Tischendorf, Lachmann, 
Tregelles read dé, Alford otv, regarding Sé as substituted, because the more common copulative. For oty are A., E., 11 
other uncials; Cod. Sin., B., C., D., L. have 6¢.—C. C. 8.] 

3 Vs. 11.—With Griesbach and Tischendorf we believe that we may receive the words eis rovs médas. yudy without 
scruple into the text. They have been omitted from many manuscripts cnly because they appeared to be superfluous [ins. 
A., B., C., D., R., 8., Cod. Sin.—C. C. 8.] 

4 Vs. 11.—The reading of the Recepta é¢’ tpuas is only a repetition from vs. 9, by which the force of the word of leaye= 
taking, which is here put into the mouth of the Seventy, is without reason weakened. [(Om., é¢’ duds, B., D., L., Cod. Sin. 


Bish 
5 Vs. 12.—Cod. Sin. retains 6é with D., M., V.—C. C. S.] 

Vs. 15.—The reading of Tischendorf: ah ews rod ovpavod vypwOjop, finds, it is true, in B., D., L., (Cod. Sin., 3.,] and 
in the Ethiopic and Coptic versions, and in the Itala, important support, and, superficially considered, 1s may appear as if 
the pathos of the address is heightened by the interrogative form. On the other hand, however, such a reflection appears 
less congruous, indeed has even more or less a sarcastic and ironical character, which accords as little with the solemnity 
of the occasion as with the frame of mind of the Saviour. [As Bleek and Meyer remark, this reading, so weakening to the 
sense and real solemnity of the denunciation, has arisen from an inadvertent, doubling of the last letter of capapvaoum, 
thus changing the following 7 into py, and involving afterwards the necessity of changing vwbcca into vpwbyop ta 
make sense. This change was supported by the fact that the original reading in the parallel passage, Matt. xi. 24, was 
probably 7. . . vywOns, which passage both acted upon this and was acted upon by it.—C. C. S. 

{7 Vs. 18.—E@ewpovv. Imp., I [already] beheld [when you went forth]. Meyer.] 

(8 Vs. 19.—Addwxa is the reading approved by the author, following Tischendorf, and agreeing with Meyer and Alford 
I see that Cod. Sin. also gives the Perfect.—C, C. 8.] 

9 Vs. 20.—The word wadAdov, which Elzevir here receives into the text in addition to the other adversatives [with S., 
X.], and which from his Greek text has passed over into several translations, is critically worthless and logically a hin- 
Arance, since it weakens the force of the exquisite antithesis. 

10 Vs. 22.—There is no ground whatever for omitting this beginning of vs. 22, as has been done, inter al., by Luther and 
also by Griesbach. The words have but: few authorities against them (D., L., cursives, versions), and appear to have been 
neglected on account of the similar commencement of ys. 23. That, however, they have not been transferred from. thia 
fatter verse, uppears from the fact that here xa7’ diay is wanting. [The uncials omitting the words are, however, more 
humerous and weighty than he states, being in addition to D. and L., M., #., and especially the two important Codd 
God. Sin. and, according to Alford and Tischendorf, B., although the latter hesitates, as in Woide’s and Mai’s editions ; ad 


yeast, they are omitteu.—C. C. 8.) 
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General Remarks.—From different quarters the 
sredibility of the account of Luke respecting the 
Seventy has been disputed (Strauss, De Wette, 
Theile, Weisse, Von Ammon, Baur, Késtlin, Schweg- 
ler, a. 0.). Inner improbability appeared to cast 
doubt on this account, while the silence of the other 
Synoptics was also suspicious. Commonly, however, 
the attacks have been directed against a manner of 
viewing the fact, which is demanded neither by the 
‘etter nor the spirit of the evangelical narrative. The 
Seventy, namely, have been too much regarded as a 
fixed number, as a continually active circle of the 
Saviour’s servants besides the Twelve, and exclusive of 
them, and were supposed to have preached the king- 
dom of God afterwards also. In this case, it cer- 
tainly would have been extremely surprising that 
there is no other trace to be found of this circle of 
disciples, nay, that even Eusebius was no longer 
able (H. Z. i. 12) to give the catalogue of the names 
of these disciples. But on attentive consideration it 
goon appears that the Seventy received no other 
commission than at this particular time to prepare for 
the coming of the Saviour in some towns and villages, 
and that they, after the accomplishment of their 
charge, were absorbed in the wider circle of His 
followers. Thus are they a remarkable luminary in 
the public life of the Saviour, whose brilliancy, how- 
ever, endured only a brief time, and Luke therefore 
cannot be justly charged with having here, for the 
first time, not “precisely investigated ” everything. 
That Jesus, besides the Twelve, had yet a wider 
circle of disciples, appears also from John vi. 66; 
Acts i. 15-26; 1 Cor. xv. 6. But if we had here to 
understand an intentional invention, then, without 
doubt, many more particulars respecting the great 
deeds of these men would have appeared both here 
and in the Acts. The number Seventy also occasions 
not the least actual difficulty. Perhaps it is an in- 
definite round number (comp. Matt. xviii. 22), or 
the Saviour may have had His reasons for sending 
out neither more nor less than thirty-five pairs of 
such ambassadors in different directions. But even 
if we assume that we have here a symbolical num- 
ber before us, which referred to the elders of Israel 
(Exodus xxiv. 9), or to the members of the Sanhe- 
drim with the exclusion of their president, or finally 
to the seventy heathen nations, according to the an- 
cient Israelitish reckoning, the symbolism is not, 
therefore, by any means unhistoric (Schwegler). 
The number of the apostles also was a symbolical 
one, and if we assume that this number Seventy is 
to indicate the universal direction of the gospel, it 
then becomes donbly intelligible that Luke, the 
Paulinist, brings forward this circumstance so dis- 
tinctly. Matthew and Mark might the more readily 
pass over these, as they had already communicated 
more in detail the discourse of the Saviour in the send- 
ing out of the Twelve, which in many points coincided 
with this one. 

Vs. 1. Seventy others.—If this circle existed 
only a few days or weeks, it is the less surprising 
that it soon beeame uncertain who had belonged to 
it. Fancy had then free play, and very soon men 
used this company as a charitable foundation in order 
to provide for men who did not belong to the 
Twelve, but who were of some account [in the 
church], such as Mark, Luke, Matthias. (Strauss). 
A peculiar list of candidates is found in Srpp, iii, 26, 
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who here, at the same time, finds prefigured the 
number of the cardinals of the papal see. 

And sent them.—The chief purpose of this 
sending was not to fashion and train these messen- 
gers for a later independent activity (Hase, and 
after him Krabbe, who appeals, WV. B., for proof of 
it to vs. 20), but it was a new attempt, in order to 
influence to decision at least a part of the people, 
and by word and deed to prepare the coming of the 
kingdom of God in the midst of them. ‘‘ This whole 
journey of Jesus was intended, before the departure 
of the Lord from His previous theatre of activity, to 
present to the people the last decision, to be every- 
where the Messianic entrance, which, in connection 
with the final entry into Jerusalem, was to culminate 
in the latter.” Meyer. 

Into every city and place whither He 
Himself was about to come.—<According to 
Lanex, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 1057, we are to understand 
exclusively towns in Samaria, and to consider this 
whole mission as a noble vengeance for His rejection, 
Luke ix. 51-56. It is, however, a question whether 
the Saviour really had the intention of visiting so 
many as thirty-five towns and villages of the Samari- 
tans. If we keep in mind the direction of His own 
journey, we should undoubtedly rather have to as- 
sume that the Seventy preceded Him to Judea. In 
this whole investigation, however, we must not over- 
look the fact that it is as yet very much in question 
whether Luke communicates this whole sending 
forth of the Seventy in its exact historical connec- 
tion. The expression pet& Taira, vs. 1, is at least 
very indefinite, and since he in vs. 17 relates also 
the return of these messengers immediately after 
their departure, it brings us almost to the conjec- 
ture that he here as frequently follows rather the or- 
der of subject than that of time. If we are obliged to 
assume that our Saviour afterwards actually visited 
all the places whither these messengers had gone 
before Him, this probably would have happened 
shortly after the feast of Tabernacles, John vii. Butin 
no case are we obliged to conceive the matter as Von 
Ammon, ad loc., does, who, from very peculiar sources, 
seems to know that the Saviour on this journey sent 
forth a great number of His disciples, and selected 
them to give special probationary instructions in the 
nearest synagogues !! Better Riggenbach: ‘The 
seventy disciples are to be regarded as a net of love 
which the Lord threw out in Israel.” 

Vs. 2. And said.—As the Seventy are distinct 
from the Twelve, so is the instruction which is com- 
municated to both distinct. The difference between 
the two inauguration addresses is great enough to 
refute the conjecture that transferences and transpo- 
sitions of single expressions have taken place from one 
discourse into the other. It is noticeable how these 
admonitions of the Saviour to the Seventy agree 
with the precepts which He, according to Luke, ch. 
ix. 1-6, gave to the Twelve in sending them forth. 
If the Evangelist is not to be charged with very great 
inconsistency, we shall be forced to assume that the 
words of Jesus on the second occasion were at least 
partially the same. But the distinction comes much 
more strongly into view in comparing this with Matt. 
x. The gift bestowed on the Twelve of working 
miracles is far more extended than that which is here 
bestowed in vs, 9 on the Seventy. Of the persecu- 
tions which He foretells the Twelve, and of the extra- 
ordinary help of the Holy Spirit which He promises 
them, Matt. x. 17-24, and of which there was to be 
further speech only after the day of Pentecost, the 
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Seventy in entering upon their only momentary and 
soon accomplished work, have communicated to them 
not a word. The earlier command not to go into a 
town of the Samaritans is this time omitted, as the 
journey perhaps went through a part of Samaria. 
On the other hand, the remarkable injunction given 
to the Seventy alone, to salute no man on the way, 
eppears doubly congruous, as the Saviour sees His 
public life hurrying to an end, Such differences are 
as far frem being unimportant as accidental, but 
have sprung rather from the different nature of the 
persons and facts. The Twelve had to return upon 
the traces of Jesus, in order to gather in the harvest 
of that which He had sown. The Seventy must go 
before His face, in order to prepare a way for Him. 

The harvest truly is great.—According to 
Matt. ix. 37, 38, the Saviour uttered this word before 
the sending of the Twelve, and it is very possible 
that He now repeated it. But if we assume that it 
was only spoken once, then undoubtedly its position 
in Matthew is the most exact. 

Vs. 3. As Lambs.—According to Matthew x. 
16, the Twelve are sent out as mdBara. It is un- 
doubtedly possible that this distinction is to be ex- 
plained merely from a different form of the tradition 
(Meyer); on the other hand, however, it is quite as 
conceivable that the Saviour, for this case, intention- 
ally modified the figurative language. But if He did, 
it was certainly not to attribute to the Seventy a 
lower place than to the Twelve (Euth. and Zigab.), 
but “in order this time to lay emphasis on sim- 
plicity together with defencelessness (Matthew has 
‘doves’).” Stier. 

Vs. 4. Salute no man.—It is well known that 
salutations in the Orient were much more essential 
than with us, and that, e. g., inferiors remained 
standing until their superiors had passed by. Comp. 
2 Kings ir. 29. Respecting the different formulas 
of salutation among the Jews, see Ligurroor, ad loc. 

Vs. 5. And into whatsoever house.—The 
preliminary investigation enjoined in Matthew, ch. x. 
11, is here omitted. From everything it appears 
that the Saviour’s affairs demanded haste. His 
whole instruction may be comprehended in the say- 
ing, John xiii. 276, 

Vs. 6. A son of peace.—Not pace dignus 
(Bengel), but one for whom peace is prepared, be- 
cause the needful receptivity for the word of peace 
is found in his heart. Upon this one is the saluta- 
tion of peace to rest, for peace shall fill his heart, 
Phil. iv. 7. In the opposite case it was only an 
empty sound in his ear, and returned without delay 
to him from whom it had proceeded. 

Vs. 7. And in the same house.—In the one, 
that is, where they are received by children of peace. 
They must thus avoid even the appearance of seeking 
from the inhabitants theirs instead of them, and are 
not permitted, therefore, even in a meagre entertain- 
ment to find any cause of speedy departure. Comp. 
Matt. x. 11; Luke ix. 4. 

Vs. 9. Heal the sick.—The brevity of this com- 
mission in comparison with the detailed instruction 
to the Twelve (Matt. x. 8) is not to be overlooked. 
It is remarkable, however, that the Seventy, on their 
return, speak of no other healing of the sick than 
the casting out of the demons. The connection of 
healing and preaching here gives the former a sym- 
bolical character, 

Vs. 11. Even the very dust.—Scee the remarks 
on ch. ix. 5, and Lance on Matthew x. 14. What 
there was not yet enjoined on the Twelve is here pre- 
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scribed to the Seventy: to follow even this last act 
of displeasure with the repetition of the word of love, 
that the kingdom of God was come near. But now 
no longer: ‘‘ To you” (spurious), but quite generaliy, 
“Tt is and remains true that it is come near, even 
though you contemn it.” 

Vs. 12. I say unto you that it shall be more 
tolerable in that day for Sodom.—<According ta 
the common conception, the judgment of retribution 
has already smitten Sodom and Gomorrah. Accord: 
ing to the steady teaching of the New Testament, on 
the other hand, this judgment, terrific though it was, 
is only a foretaste of that which is to be expected at 
the end of days. Comp., for instance, Jude vs. %. 
The terrible judgment, moreover, with which the 
Lord here threatens those who reject His servants, 
is an unequivocal proof of the high rank which He 
ascribes to them, compared with the most eminent 
men of God, and indirectly, at the same time, a 
striking revelation of His own entirely unique selt- 
consciousness. 

Vs. 13. Woe unto thee, Chorazin!—Comp. 
Matt. xi. 20-24. Here again it is as before; who- 
ever assumes that the Saviour uttered this Woe only 
once, will, at the same time, have to concede that it 
is communicated by Matthew in the most natural 
connection, Luke then introduces this saying on 
this occasion apparently because he had just given 
the exclamation over Sodom, and also communicates 
it with less fulness and particularity. On the other 
hand, no one can dispute our right to assume here 
too that the judgment of these Galilean towns lay so 
heavily on the heart of Jesus that He more than 
once uttered forth the exclamation of woe (Meyer). 
Something subjectivistic in remarks of this kind is 
indeed hardly to be wholly avoided. Respecting the 
locality of the here-mentioned places, see Lance on 
Matthew, xi. 20-24. It is noticeable, and at the 
same time wise, that the Saviour, among the towns 
whose judgment He denounces, does not speak ex- 
pressly of Nazareth. This might have had the ap- 
pearance of a personal revenge. 

They would have... repented.—“ These. 
words are remarkable inasmuch as the Saviour, even: 
as respects the past, speaks of nothing as absolute- 
ly necessary. He here plainly recognizes the freedom 
of self-determination and possibility of the contrary 
event.”” Olshausen.—Undoubtedly, there must have 
been so many miracles performed as well at Cho- 
razin as at Bethsaida, that this judgment was fully 
deserved. And yet the Evangelists relate nothing 
whatever of them. A proof certainly that they 
have been rather frugal than lavish in the writ- 
ing of their accounts of miracles. Comp. John xxi. 
24, 25. 

"Vs. 16. He that heareth you.—As the Seventy, 
although they were not invested with the apostolic 
office, nevertheless saw themselves called for a 
time to an apostolic activity so weighty, we cannot 
be surprised that the Saviour gives also to them an 
assurance similar to that with which He had formerly 
sent forth the Twelve, Matt. x. 40. 

Vs. 17. Returned again with joy.—Although 
it is of course evident that the return of the different 
messengers could not have taken place at the same 
time, Luke, however, so represents the matter as if 
they had simultaneously rendered account to the 
Lord of the result of their journey, and had received 
His approbation and indeed His eulogy. Not a soli- 
tary trace of the permanent gain which they brought 
to the kingdom of God has been preserved to us; 
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yet a single hint is given of the momentary im- 
pression which they elicited—‘ Even the de- 
mons.”—-To their eye every other fruit of their 
labors recedes before this recollection. If we con- 
sider that a command to cast out demons had not 
been expressly given them, and that this attempt a 
little before had failed even when made by nine 
aposties, ch. ix. 87 seg., we can still better under- 
stand this joy of the Seventy, and must at the same 
time entertain the most favorable ideas of their 
courage and of their strength of faith, Their right- 
eous joy is in the answer of the Saviour confirmed, 
augmented, and sanctified. 

Vs. 18. I beheld Satan.—That in this figurative 
speech the whole fall of the kingdom of darkness in 
and with its personal head is portrayed, can as little 
pe contested as that here it is a beholding with the 
eye of the spirit that is spoken of. The answer to 
the question, when or how long previously the Sa- 
viour had seen this spectacle, is determined entirely 
by the connection of the discourse. If this saying 
stood entirely alone there would not be the least 
difficulty in understanding an earlier period in the 
pubtic life of our Lord (Lange), or even in going 
back before His Incarnation (Hofman). In a very 
suund sense of the word we may call the whole 
inner hte of Jesus a continuous spiritual beholding 
of the distomfiture of the kingdom of darkness; cne 
which is to be restricted to no particular time. But 
when the Saviour utters this word in answer to the 
Seventy, He can scarcely mean to say anything else 
to them than that they have by no means deceiv- 
ed themselves, since He, accompanying them in 
spirit, had seen the sudden downfall of Satan, whose 
servants the demons were. It is not an isolated 
vision which is here spoken of, but a spiritual intui- 
tion of the God-man, before whom even the secrets 
of the world of spirits are discuvered and lie open. 

Vs. 19. I have given unto you power.— 
Thus does the Saviour, by a new assurance, ang- 
ment the joy which He had just confirmed. Aédwxa, 
according to the corrected reading of Tischendorf. 
The Preterite is not merely a reminiscence of the 
previously given plenitude of power, but also a 
confirmation and renewal of the same.— To tread 
on serpents and scorpions.”—Undoubtedly here 
also similar miracles are indicated to those related 
in Mark xvi. 17, 18; Acts xxviii. 5; Ps. xci. 13, 
yet only so far as they were revelations of the 
higher spiritual ability which Christ had bestowed 
upon them. Not only to shake off poisonous ser- 
pents and adders, which, comparable to inter- 
twining lightning-streams, are types of the fallen 
Evi: One, but to cast down all might in the spirit- 
ual world which exalted itself in hatred against 
Christ—this was their holy function. Through the 
Spirit of truth they had to make subject to them- 
selves the spirits of lies; but in this noble task there 
lurks also a dark danger. The Lord knows how the 
nets of temptation are first stretched for the favored 
among His own, and therefore does He sanctify their 
righteous and augmented joy by a word of most ear- 
nest warning. 

Vs. 20. Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not 
» >». are written in heaven.—The word waradov 
appears here added to the text only to bring more 
clearly into view that the Saviour disay proves their joy 
at the subjection of the spirits not unconditionally, 
put only relatively. This, however, even without 
such an addition, is sufficiently obvious from the 
whole spirit and connection of this admonition. 








Saviour wishes them not to rejoice too much ovet 
anything which they may accomplish for the king 
dom of God. For this joy wight easily and uncon- 
sciously be joined with self-seeking and pride, and 
besides, would not always dwell in their hearts, an¢ 
might perhaps be followed by conflict and disap- 
pointment ; and it must moreover at last lead them 
to keep their eye directed more without than within 
and above. Besides, what any one does is a very 
deceiving standard for the judgment of his inner 
worth. One may cast out devils and yet himself be 
still a child of darkness (Matt. vii. 22); therefore 
our Lord gives to their joy a better direction. Even 
the greatest talents and gifts cannot be compared with 
the prerogative of him who obtains in heaven a 
place of honor.— That your names.” — The 
Seventy knew undoubtedly, as we also do, the beauti- 
ful figure of the Old Testament which depicts to us 
the Eternal One with a book before His face, wherein 
He notes down the names and deeds of His faithful 
servants. Exodus xxxii, 32, 33; Malachi iii. 16. 
Comp. Rey. iii. 5. Our Lord now rejoices them with 
the transporting assurance that their names also 
shone there, and directs their attention in this way % 
the truth that their own deliverance from the power of 
the devil ought to dispose them far more to thankful 
joy than their most glorious triumph over his dis- 
armed servants. This prerogative should remain to 
them even though Satan.should again exalt himself, 
even though their name should not be renowned 
upon earth, even though it should be there forgotten 
“ Contrarium de prevaricatoribus, in terra scriben: 
tur, Jer. xvii. 18.” Bengel. Comp. also Psalm Ixix 
28; Phil. iv. 3. 

Vs. 21. In that hour.—Comp. Matt. xi. 25, 26. 
That the here-following words of the Saviour are 
given by Matthew in a far more significant connection 
is admirably proved by Lanex, ad loc. That, however, 
Luke states correctly the definite occasion on which 
the Saviour gave utterance to this God-glorifying 
declaration, appears not only from the ey air) 7H 
épy, but also from the whole connection, unless one 
should also wish to reckon this saying among the bis 
repetita, which undoubtedly has its difficulties if too 
often resorted to. 5 

Jesus rejoiced.—tIf from the preceding words, 
vs. 20, it might appear as though the Saviour did not 
wholly share the transport of His disciples, and 
regarded the joy which they reaped in their work 
with less satisfaction than they themselves, we see 
here the contrary, and by the one word jyaAArdoaro, 
Luke offers to our heart and our imagination the 
most delightful conception: the hour of joy in the 
life of Jesus. 

That Thou hast hid.—That by the wise and 
prudent here only fancied wise men, and by the 
vnjmo. not ignorant persons in themselves, but simply 
childlike souls, are understood, is evident. It is also 
evident that as well in the time of the Saviour as in 
the following ages, it has been commonly rejected by 
the former and received by the latter. But what are 
we to understand by this, that God has hidden 
these things from the wise and prudent? To say 
that God has permitted it, but in no wise ordained it, 
is a confession that testifies of perplexity; was it 
then only permission that God revealed it to the 
simple? To maintain that God has arbitrarily so 
ordained it, would sound like a blasphemy of God; 
can God Himself }ilind me, and at the same time 
make my blindness the ground of my condemnation? 


The ; Without doubt we have here to understand a direct 
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yet at the same time a holy, wise, and loving disposi- 
tion of things by the Father, one which is thoroughly 
grounded in the nature of things. To the haughty 
man it is morally impossible to bow before Christ, 
and the connection between his inner corruption and 
his great destitution is effected by God Himself. God 
has connected the participation in His kingdom with 
a condition which lay within the reach even of the 
most simple: namely, lowliness and humility of 
heart; wise and prudent men wantonly made them- 
selves unreceptive of this blessing, and became in 
consequence of this obnoxious to this judgment, that 
God hid these things from them. And if our Lord 
gives thanks therefor, it is not for this hiding in and 
of itself, however deserved it may be, but for this, that 
even if these things were hidden to the wise, they at 
least did not remain concealed for all. An example 
of similar construction we find, among others, Rom. 
vi. 17. This Divine ordinance, by which so many 
stood outside of His kingdom, was at the same time 
the source of manifold conflict in His life, and yet 
the Saviour is not only perfectly at one with the will 
of the Father, but rejoices thereat, and declares: vai, 6 
mathp, «.T.A.—In the idea of a evSoxia of course 
everything arbitrary must be avoided, which really 
indeed appears also from what follows, umpocSév cov. 
The counsel of the Father may be sovereign, but 
never tyrannical. : 

Vs. 22. All things are delivered to Me by 
My Father.—Again, one of those passages where 
the Christology of the Synoptics and that of John 
surprisingly concur. Comp. John xvii. 2. By the 
limitation of the mdvra to the teaching of Jesus, 
Grotius has prepared the way for the rationalistic in- 
terpretation of this saying, an interpretation which 
may be named arbitrarizess and superficialness itself. 
It appears, moreover, that the most original form of 
this saying is found in Matt. ch. xi. 27. Comp. 
Lance ad loc. and that the form in Luke: oddefs yivé- 
oxet, tls éo ti 6 vids must be considered as an (undoubt- 
edly correct) interpretamentum. The peculiar pheno- 
menon that this saying of the Lordis, in the writings 
of Justin Martyr, even three times, as also in the Clem- 
entines, and in Marcion and Tertullian, read in exactly 
the reverse order: ‘‘ No one knows the Father but the 
Son,” is sufficiently explained by that with which 
Inenaus, adv. Her. iv. 14, prefaces the mention of 
this deviation: ‘‘ Hi autem, qui peritiores Apostolis 
esse volunt, sic scribunt,” &c. See OLSHAUSEN, “ Glenu- 
ineness of the Four Gospels,” p. 295.—*No one 
krnoweth.”—The Saviour declares therefore that a 
man can be guided only by the knowledge of the Son 
to that of the Father, but also conversely that a man 
can be guided only by the Father to the knowledge of 
the Son. And that the complete form of the expres- 
sion would also-require the addition, “ No one knoweth 
the Son but the Father and he to whom the Father 
will reveal Him,” appears evident from vs. 216, and 
from Matt. xvi. 17. Respecting the conception of 
Revelation here presented, Dr. Von Bett, Diss. Theol. 
de vocibus pavepoty et amoxadvrrev, L. B. 1849, p. 
51, deserves to be compared. Of the Seventy and 
of all who had believed through their word, it could 
without doubt be said that the Father had revealed 
Uimself through the Son in their souls. This whole 
expression of the most exalted self-consciousness 
might at the same time serve to counteract the scan- 
dal which one or another might take at the rejection 
of the Gospel by the wise and prudent. 

[The exact correspondence, in substance, spirit, 
and form, of tlis passage, Luke x. 21, 22, and the 
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parallel passage, Matt. xi. 25-27, with the Gospel of 

John, has always attracted attention. Yet its iso- 
lated character in the two Synoptical Gospels is 
equally apparent. It is not in the least discordan 

with their contents, and in Luke especially is seen tc 
be in thorough harmony with the context. Never. 
theless, it is in an essentially different vein from tha 
general tone of our Lord’s discourses as given by the 
Synoptics. Yet that our Lord only once in Hi 

public life broke forth into a distinct declaration of 
His inner relation to the Father, to which, neverthe 
less, in the Synoptics, He so freyuently alludes, is 
hard to believe. This passage lies embedded in the 
Synoptical discourses as a vein of rich ore, which 
by a sudden “fault” breaks off, showing us that a 
continuous mass of it exists somewhere, and at the 
same time that it is at a considerable remove from 
this isolated fragment. This original matrix we find 
in the Gospel of John.—C. C. S.] 

Vs. 23. Unto His disciples ... privately. 
—Already here and there one (see vs. 25) presses 
more closely to the circle of the Seventy who gather 
around Jesus and receive His exalted eulogy. The 
Saviour unites the highest wisdom with the holiest 
transport of soul, and therefore addresses the words 
now following to them apart. In Matt. xiii. 16, 17 
also this saying is found: yet surely it appears on 
this occasion doubly congruous, Whether the Sa- 
viour originally named kings or righteous men along 
with the prophets, is on internal grounds exceed- 
ingly difficult, and on external grounds not at all, to 
be determined. 

Vs. 24, Many prophets and kings.—One of 
the sublimest utterances of our Lord which appear 
in the Synoptical Gospels. He proclaims Himself ag 
Him in whom alone not only the expectation of the 
earlier time is fulfilled, but in whom also the Orna- 
ment and Crown of mankind bas appeared. The im- 
age of a David and Hezekiah, of an Isaiah and Micah, 
rises clearly before His soul, and their inner life stands 
before His spirit as a life of expectation, as whose 
centre and fulfilment He recognized Himself. Over 
against all these He looks upon the scanty circle of 
His disciples, who are infinitely higher privileged, 
and as if He feared even the appearance of self-ex- 
altation when He testifies of Himself, He says unto 


| them in the ear what soon is to be proclaimed upon the 


housetops: “ More than Solomon, more than Jonah 
is here.” At the same time this felicitation for the 
Seventy is an indirect admonition not only to look 
with continual faith upon Him, but also moreover to 
listen to Him with all the devotion of which kings 
and prophets would certainly have counted Him 
worthy. Doubly fitting is this intimation, since the 
messengers now receded again into the circle of His 
ordinary hearers, and the placing of such a saying 
at the conclusion of the interview with the Seventy 
appears therefore on internal grounds exact. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, See Hxegetical and Critical remarks. 

2. The sending forth of the Seventy is a new reve 
lation of the glory of the King of the kingdom of 
Heaven. It is a repetition of that which had already 
begun in smaller measure in the journeyings of the 
Twelve through Galilean towns and villages; an evan 
gelization ina field that is yet strange or hostile, a Home 
Mission upon a continually enlarging scale. Here alse 
do the messengers of Christ go two and two, as it were 
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In remembrance of the word of the Preacher, Eccl. iv. 
9,10. According to the Lord’s own word, vs. 18, 
their journey at the same time bears the character 
of a vigorous assault upon the powers of darkness ; 
there is something moreover indescribably naive and 
touching in the manner in which they reveal their 
joy over the success of their momentous undertaking. 
Bat especially is this new preaching a powerful voice 

awakening for the lost sheep of the house of Israel 

come to the Good Shepherd, and the Woe over 
towns in which such works were done was certainly 
doubly deserved. 

8. The image of the genuine minister of the Gos- 
pel is, m the address of the Saviour to the Seventy, 
‘placed vividly before our eyes. The substance of 
His preaching is a message of peace, comp. Isa. lii. 7, 
which finds echo in the heart of the son of peace, 
and in his heart alone. The demeanor which be- 
comes him is meekness, contentment, self-denial, on 
the one hand—see as an example of the manner in 
which the precepts here given were applied by Paul, 
1 Cor. ix.5; 2 Cor. x. 16; Rom, xv. 20—on the other 
hand a demeanor of dignity when despised and op- 
posed. The authority which is bestowed upon him 
is, since he stands in the service of the truth, in a 
certain sense like that of the apostles, nay, like that 
of the Lord Himself, notwithstanding all other differ- 
ences in office and sphere of activity. And his honor, 
which is continually unacknowledged by the world, 
will be brilliantly established by Him that hath sent 
him, when once the judgment upon the rejector of 
the Gospel shall be revealed. 

4, The enduring might which the Saviour has be- 
stowed on His witnesses in the spiritual sphere is at 
the same time an indirect argument against the cor- 
rectness of the limited view of those who would re- 
strict the gift of miracles almost exclusively to the 
circle and the age of the Apostles, instead of beliey- 
ingly receiving the Saviour’s word, John xiy. 12. 
Comp. the weighty dissertation of Tholuck upon the 
miracles of the Catholic Church, in the first part of 
his miscellaneous writings. 

5. In the well-known letter of Publius Lentulus 
to the Roman Senate, which is alleged to contain a 
description of the person of the Saviour, there is 
contained among other things the testimony: gui 
nunquam visus est ridere, flere autem scepius. To 
this rigoristic and ascetie view, what Luke here re- 
lates of the Saviour’s joy of soul is strikingly opposed. 
Here at least His countenance is refulgent with in- 
most joy, His head He raises triumphantly towards 
Heaven, and from His whole being shines forth a 
glow of blesseduess. The sublimity of this joy we 
feel the more, when we coinpare with it that of the 
Seventy. They rejoicein the great things, He in the 
good brought to pass; they have their joy directed 
to the outer, Jesus His to the moral, world; they re- 
joice alone in the present, Jesus also in the past and 
the future ; they are disposed to self-praise, Jesus to 
thankful adoration. Only once besides do we hear 
Him with such complete publicity glorify the name 
of the Father. Itis just before the raising of Lazarus 
(John xi. 42), both times, therefore, when spiritually 
dead awake to higher life. The subject and the 
character of His joy is, therefore, a proof of the saying, 
John xiv. 9. 

6. The utterance, ‘‘No one knows the Son save 
the Father,” is one of the most convincing testimonies 
for the true Godhead of Christ. One who was only 
a created spirit or an immaculate man could not 
possibly without blasphemy against God testify 
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this of Himself. If only the Father knows perfectly 
who the Sonis, we must then give up all hope of search 
ing out, on this side of the grave, so much of this depth 
that the object of faith shall have become wholly, 
the object of the Christian Gnosis. Touching the 
Almighty, we cannot find Him out, Job xxxvii. 23 
On the other hand, we must be careful to make a dis 
tinction between evgnitio vera et adequa‘a, and doubt 
only of the latter and not of the former. Itis there. 
fore as over-precipitate as superficial when this saying 
of the Saviour has not seldom been used as a catch- 
word in order to repress as impossible or unprofit- 
able a more than superficial investigation of the 
person and work of the Saviour. The saying, “No 
one knows the Son but the Father,” can at most be a 
result but never a hindrance of a renewed Christolog- 
ical investigation, and least of all a cloak for indiffer- 
entism or ignorantism. The remark of Otte Von 
Gerlach on Matt, xi. 27 is well worthy of being com- 
pared here. 

7. The Gospel stands not below but above the 
understanding of the wise and prudent in their own 
eyes. One misuses the word of the Lord concerning 
babes and the simple if he reads therein an authori- 
zation of stupidity and narrowness, and a sentence of 
condemnation against science and a true Christian 
depth of apprehension. True wisdom, however, can 
only be that which is joined with child-like simplicity, 
and as true knowledge leads to faith, so can faith 
alone bring us to true science. It is, however, no 
shame but an honor to the Gospel that it can be 
nothing for those who will not learn but judge, will 
not humble themselves but bear rule, comp. 1 Cor. 
i, and ii. 

8. “Rejoice that your names are written in hea- 
ven,” a dictum probans for the doctrine of the Evan- 
gelical Church that a believer even in this life may be 
assured of his eternal salvation. When Mohler [the 
eminent Roman Catholic Symbolist] asserts that he 
“in the neighborhood of a man who without any re- 
striction declared himself sure of his salvation should 
be in a high degree uneasy,” nay, “that he could not 
repel the thought that there was something diabolical 
beneath this,” he thereby affords us a deep glance into 
the comfortlessness of a heart which seeks the ulti- 
mate ground of its hope in self-righteousness [as 
many Protestants do, who agree with the Roman 
Catholic church in making their own assurance of 
salvation depend upon their attainments in holiness, 
instead of resting in simple faith in the consciousness 
that they have committed themselves to Christ.—C, 
C.8.], but he shows at the same time that he has not 
comprehended the word of the Lord to the Seventy 
in its whole depth. It is well known that this, “ Re- 
joice that your names are written in heaven,” was 
the worthy answer of the dying Haller to the friends 
who congratulated him on the honor of a visit in his 
last hours from the Emperor Joseph II. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The Saviour’s work of love an unwearied and con- 
tinual work of love.—The preaching of the word of 
the kingdom of Heaven must be continued in ever 
increasing measure.—Even yet the Lord often senda 
forth His servants two and two.— Value and difficulty 
of collegial relations among the ministers of the Gos- 
pel.—The husbandry of God: 1. Great is the harvest 
2. few are the laborers; 3. God alone can restore the 
just relation between tiurvest and laborers.—Cod 


CHAP. X. 1-24, 
—_)] SSS 
the Lord of the harvest, who 1. Determines the time | 


of the harvest; 2. appoints the laborers for the har- 
vest; 3. guards the success of the harvest ; 4. deserves 
the thank-offering of the harvest.—Prayer to the Lord 
of the harvest: 1. Its contents; 2. its ground; 3. its 
blessing—The vocation of the messengers of the 
Gospel on its bright and dark side; 1. Christ Him- 
self sends them out, but, 2. as lambs in the midst of 
wolves.—The Christian freedom from care of those 

ho serve the kingdom of Heaven.—The preaching 
f the Gospel at the same time a salutation of peace 
and a declaration of war.—Only the son of peace 
can receive and appropriate the salutation of peace. 
—The coming of the Gospel into the circle of do- 
mestic life-—‘‘ We seek not yours but you.”—The 
fundamental features of a future Halieutics and Poi- 
menics [or, in other words, of a theory of the two 
branches of the minister’s work, the conversion of 
men as a fisher of souls, and the training of converts 
as a shepherd of souls.—C. C.S.] comprised in the 
instructions given to the Seventy.—The laborer is 
worthy of his hire: 1. However imperfect he be he 
certainly deserves it; 2. however late it may come 
he always receives it.—Iatpds yap avhp moAAGY avTd- 
é:os &\Awy.—Hven the severest utterance of the re- 
jected witnesses of Christ may never bear the char- 
acter of a personal vengeance.—Holy wrath and in- 
exhaustible love united in the ambassadors of Christ. 
—tThe greater the privileges the greater the responsi- 
bility.—The wrath of the Lamb, Rev. vi. 16.— 
What the desolated cities of antiquity testify to un- 
believing posterity.—A future judgment awaits even 
sinners already condemned.—Capernaum the image 
of unbelieving Christendom: 1. The darkness resting 
upon Capernaum; 2. the light rising upon Caper- 
naum ; 8. the enmity reigning in Capernaum ; 4. the 
‘udgment passed upon Capernaum.—The Saviour re- 
gards the cause of His ambassadors as His own.— 
Whoever rejects the Gospel rejects not man but God. 
—Whoever as the servant of Christ seeks not his own 
honor, him, sooner or later, shall his Master bring to 
honor. 

Whoever has gone forth into the service of the 
Lord owes Him first of all an account thereof.—Be- 
fore the name of Jesus all the powers of darkness 
must bow.—Satan’s fall: 1. Perceived by Jesus; 2. 
effected by Jesus; 3. celebrated by Jesus.—The fall- 
ing of Satan and the falling of lightning: 1. The height 
of both; 2. the quickness of both; 3. the depth of 
both.—The greatest triumphs over the might of dark- 
ness are known to the King alone, not to the servants. 
—Jesus, treading on serpents, gives the same power 
also to His church, Rom. xvi. 20.—Naught can harm 
him who harms not himself.—Dominion over the 
world of spirits, however desirable it may be, is yet 
not the deepest ground for the joy of the disciples of 
Jesus.—The highest eulogy : “ Your names are written 
in Heaven: ” 1. How it is to be understood; 2. how 
desirable it is; 3. how alone it is to be obtained.— 
The certainty of salvation: 1. Its only ground; 2. 
its all-surpassing worth.—Can even a name written 
in the book of life be blotted out of it again? Rev. 
fil. 5. 

‘Tn the same hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit:” 1. 
4n example of the joy which the Lord sometimes ex- 
periences upon earth ; 2. an image of the joy which He 
now experiences in Heaven; 3. a presage of the bless- 
edness which He shall hereafter taste when the king- 
dom of God shall be fully perfected.—The joy of the 
Savivur and thejoy of His people-—How true Christian 
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joy elevates itself to praise and thanks.—The sove 
reignty of the Father of light: 1. The Father in Heaver 
at the same time Lord of Heaven and earth; 2. the 
Lord of Heaven and earth at the same time a heavenly 
Father.—The kingdom of God, now as ever, hidden 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes: 
1. This is not different, a. in the days of the Saviour 
b. in later ages, c. in our time; 2. this cannot be dif 
ferent, a. objective cause in the nature of the Gospel, 
6. subjective in the human heart, c. supernatural in . 
the counsel of God; 3. this may not be different, for 
even in this way, a. the divinity of the Gospel is con- 
firmed, 6. the requirements of the Gospel are satisfied, 
c. the trial of the Gospel is assured.—God’s good 
pleasure in concealing and revealing the truth of sal- 
vation: 1. An uncensurable, 2. an unalterable, 3. 
an adorable good pleasure.—Even though it appear 
enigmatical, yet must faith approve the good pleasure 
of the Father.—It is possible to be wise and prudent 
and at the same time to bea child and simple, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 2.—Not the developed understanding but the 
soul longing for salvation is the first point of attach- 
ment for the things of the kingdom of God.—The 
power bestowed on the Lord Christ by the Father: 
1. An unlimited; 2. a legitimate; 3. a beneficent ; 
4, an ever-enduring power.—The whole unique rela- 
tion between the Son and the Father: 1, How far it 
is the object of our faith: 2. how far it can be the 
object of our knowledge.—How: 1. The Son reveals 
to us the Father, but also, 2. the Father reveals to 
us the Son.—The relation between the Father and 
the Son: 1. The highest mystery ; 2. a revealed mys- 
tery; 8. even after the revelation yet continually a 
partially concealed mystery.—The blessed lot of the 
sincere disciples of the Lord.—In Christ: 1. The 
highest expectation of antiquity fulfilled ; 2. the high- 
est ideal of mankind realized; 3. the highest reve- 
lation of the Godhead bestowed.—No prophet or 
king of the Ancient Covenant so blessed as the heir 
of the new.—In order to see that whichis highest on 
earth, there is no need to be prophet or king, but 
only a disciple of Jesus. 

Starke :—Hepincer :—For faithful teachers God 
must be entreated.—Faithful laborers in church and 
school grow not of themselves, nor are they taken 
from the trees; God gives and sends them.—Those 
who are sent of God must possess the qualities of sheep 
and lambs, 1 Tim. iii. 8.—OsranpreR :— Preachers 
should be content with little, and remain mindful of 
this, that the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
Rom. xiv. 17.—When the common usages of the 
country have nothing sinful in them, they are un- 
doubtedly by all means to be observed.—Wova Bibl. 
Tub. :—Happy are they who are sons of peace, on 
whom rests the peace of the children of God, Gal. 
vi. 16.—Woe to the houses where the blessing brought 
turns back again.—“If we have sown spiritual 
things for you, is it a great matter if we shall reap 
your carnal things?” 1 Cor. ix, 11.—CramEr :—In 
hell there will doubtless be grades of damnation, 
Luke xii. 47, 48.—QursneL:—This is a holy abyss 
of the judgment of God, that the Gospel is preached 
even to those who reject it, and that it has not been 
preached for those who would have repented, Rom. 
xi. 83.—Nova Bibl. Tub. :—By repentance one can 
avert from himself temporal and eternal destruction, 
1 Kings xxi. 29; Jer. xxvi. 3; Jon. iii. 20.—The 
condition of very great exaltation is dangerous, for 
it is exposed to very heavy falls, Obadiah iv.—BreEn- 
tius :—Joy from divine blessings bestowed must 
keep within bounds, and lead to the watchword, Psalm 
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exv. 1.*—Masus:—The holy ministry has the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Satan as its design.— 
CanstEin :—That God’s children often rejoice more 
over lesser than greater heavenly benefits is a sign 
of their imperfection.—HEpincER :—Not gifts but 
faith saves.—In the kingdom of God one has not only 
occasion to weep, but also heartily to rejoice over the 
goodness of God and the marvellous things which He 
does for the children of men.—OsiaNDER :—Not all 
the wise are rejected, and not all the simple enlight- 
ened ; they who lay off their wisdom and go to Christ 
to school shall be instructed unto the kingdom of 
.Heaven.—CansrEin:—The natural knowledge of 
God is not enough to salvation, else had we needed 
no special revelation.—Zxrts1us :—Oh, what an admi- 
rable preéminence of the New Testament above the 
Old, but also much heavier condemnation of unthank- 
ful Christians than of the Jews, Heb. ii. 2.—Bren- 
t1us :—The fathers of the Old Testament were saved 
as much by the cross of Jesus Christ as we, only that 
for us the light shines clearer than for them, Acts 
>a ual BS 

Hevsyer:—With Christ man can do more than 
he believes; our faintheartedness is often put to shame. 
How many simple missionaries accomplish by faith 
what the profoundest theologians without faith would 
not lay hand to.—Christ plainly took the kingdom 
of evil spirits for something real.—If we are purely 
bound to Christ no enemy is dangerous to us.—How 
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make the beginning of the salutary doctrine, which 
first brings forward repentance and faith, but mak¢ 
a conclusion thereunto, as the epistle of Paul to the 
Romans in particular exhibits. Only look to it that 
thou ever hold faithful to the name of the Lord Jesua 
Christ, for the rest let Him take care. If thy name 
appears with renown in human registers, that helps 
thee nothing, but hurts thee rather.—Scuimier- 
MACHER :—Rejoice not over what you accomplish 
(Sermon 3, page 24), for the reason: 1. That it cannot 
be the standard of our own value ; 2. that it conflicts 
with love to judge any one according to this; 3. that 
we cannot always hold fast this joy. 

Von GEerLacu:—There comes the hour of fulfil- 
ment of all longings and hopes, as it has come for the 
worid in Jesus Christ. What the prophets had por- 
trayed in individual, ever-clearer traits of His image 
in their prophecies, this appeared in Him Himself in 
full glory. Thus could no prophet have conceived Him, 
and still less have portrayed Him. Although there 
is no doctrine of the New Testament, of which the 
beginnings were not already to be found in the Old, 
although everything concerning Christ has been said, 
scattered here and there; yet who, before His appear- 
ance, could have had even a presentiment of this union 
of the highest, holiest, Divine majesty and the deepest 
lowliness of humility, of the most powerful might 
and the fieriest zeal with the stillest meekness and 
patience. Of the inestimable privileges of the true 


different worldly and heavenly praise-—BrnexL :-— | Christian, the word of Saint Bernard holds good : 


How can one know whether his name is written in 
the book of Life? With this point one must not 


(* The German here has lésung, which appears to be a 
misprint for ‘‘losung.”—C. 0. 8.] 


C. A School of Love, of Faith, and of Prayer. 





Quocumque loco fuero, 
Jesum meum desidero, 

Quam lxtus, quum invenero! 
Quam felix, quum tenuerol 


Cu. X. 25—XI. 13. 


1. The Good Samaritan (Cu. Xx. 25-87). 
(Vss. 23-27, Gospel for the 13th Sunday after Trinity.) 


25 
26 


And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted him [putting him to the 


27 


28 
29 
30 


31 departed, leaving his half dead. 
32 way; and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 


36 
37 


proof], saying, Master [Teacher], what shall I do to inherit eternal life? He said unto 
him, What is written in the law? how readest thou? And he answering said, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself [Dent. vi. 5; Lev. xix. 
18]. And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt live. 
But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour? 
And Jesus answering said, A certain man went down from Jerusalem to J ericho, and 
fell among thieves [robbers], which stripped him of his raiment, and wounded Aim, and 
And by chance there came down a certain priest that 
And likewise a Levite 
[also], when he was at [having come to] the place, came and looked on Aim, and [and 
seeing him] passed by on the other side. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was; and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, And wen 
to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in [on] oil and wine, and set him on his ow1 
beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow when he 
departed,’ he took out two pence [denarii], and gave them to the host, and said unto 
him, Take care of him: and whatsoever thou spendest more, [I] when I come again, 
I [om., I] will repay thee. Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour 
unto him that fell among the thieves [robbers]? And he said, He that shewed mercy 
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[ro €Acos, the merciful act] on him. Then [And*] said Jesus unto him, Go, and de 


thou likewise, 


UVs, 35.—EfcedOav (vox molestissima, Schultz). It 1s possible that it was omittel sn account of the following é«BaAds 
(Meyer), but more probable that it is an explicative addition, since the mention of the aipov would of itself direct atten 


tion 10 the continuance of the journey. 


xe (Om. B., 
2 Vs. 37.—Rec.: elev obv. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 25. A certain lawyer.— According to 
Strauss we have here only a different tradition of the 
occurrence which is related by Matthew, xxii. 37-40, 
and Mark, xii. 28-34. But whoever compares the two 
accounts attentively will probably come with us to 
the conclusion, that Luke relates something entirely 
different. Although almost superfluous, compare 
moreover Lanar, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 1242. 

Putting Him to the proof.—lt is as if Luke 
would by the very commencement: kal (Sov, draw our 
attention to the contrast between the joyful emotions 
of the cirele of friends which had but just heard from 
Jesus’ mouth words of approbation and joy, and the 
cold stranger who bestirs himself to prepare for the 
Master new snares. It is a vouicds, who is perhaps 
distinguished from the Pharisees in this (comp. 
Luke xi. 44, 45), that he, more than these, holds to 
the letter of the law of Moses; but in no case a 
Sadducee, or a Herodian, since his highest striv- 
ing appears directed towards eternal life. He ap- 
pears as an éxmespd(wy, and as this word is always 
used in an unfavorable sense, we are at least to as- 
sume that he wished to find out whether the Saviour 
also would teach anything which was in conflict with 
the law of Moses. His question springs therefore 
from a very different source from that of the rich 
young man, Matt. xix. 16, and without doubt he ex- 
pects a very different. answer from this one, which, on 
the position of the law, was the only possible one. 
He is first put to shame by the very fact that the 
Saviour gives him to hear nothing strange, but sim- 
ply that which was perfectly familiar. 

Vs, 27. Thou shalt love.—It speaks perhaps 
favorably for this vouieds that he does not name one 
or several special precepts, but immediately brings 
forward the spirit and main substance of the law, 
which the Saviour, in a case not wholly dissimilar, 
was obliged first to remind the inquirer of, Matt. xxii. 
38, 39. So much the sadder was it here that with so 
clear a knowledge of the law, there was joined an 
utter lack of self-knowledge. 

Vs. 29. Willing to justify himself.—Perhaps 
the scribe took the reply, “this do,” as an indirect 
reproach that he, to his own amazement, had not yet 
done it, and now apparently his conscience begins to 
speak. But he will justify himself, inasmuch as he 
intimates that he, in this respect at least, had already 
fulfilled the requirement of the law, unless it were 
that Jesus perhaps by the words “thy neighbor” 
might have some different meaning from himself. 
But better still, we are perhaps to conceive the matter 
thus: if the answer was so simple as it appeared to 
be from the words of our Saviour, there might un- 
doubtedly be need of an excuse that he had ap- 
proached Jesus with so trifling a question. He 
wishes, therefore, by this more particular statement 
to give the Saviour to feel that precisely this is the 

at question, namely, whom he is to regard as his 
neighbor and whom not; and as to this, our Lord 
now, in the immediately following parable, giver him 
a definite exposition. 





D., L., Sin.; Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford retain it.—C,. C. 8.] 
The reasons for d€ preponderate. ; 


Vs. 80. From Jerusalem to Jericho.—Ac 
cording to Lange, the journeying of the Saviour in 
Samaria, and the sending of the Seventy into the 
towns and villages of the Samaritans, had possibly 
offended this scribe, and our Lord, by the delinea- 
tion here following, wishes indirectly to shame thia 
narrow-heartedness. It may also be conjectured that 
our Lord on His own journey through Samaria to- 
wards Jerusalem was at this very moment on the 
way between Jericho and the capital, and had there- 
fore chosen the scene of the parable precisely in 
loco. If we now add to this that the village, vs. 38, 
was Bethany, whither He must come before He en- 
tered the city, we then obtain at least some concep- 
tion of the course of this journey of our Saviour. 

And fell among robbers.— The wilderness 
between Jericho and Jerusalem was known as in- 
secure. See JosepHus, De Bello Judaico, iv. 8, 3, and 
Hirronymus, ad Jerem. iii. 2. Wholly encircled by 
robbers (zepiémrecev), he addresses himself fruitlessly 
to defence, and remains lying wounded on the road, 
while they, with his garments and the remaining 
booty, take themselves off. Already half dead, he 
must infallibly expire if help does not with all speed 
appear for him. 

Vs. 31. By chance.— Multe occasiones bone 
latent sub vis, quee fortuita videantur. Seriptura nil 
describit temere, ut fortuitum; hoe loco opponitur 
necessitudini.” Bengel.—A priest—a Levite.— 
It is well known that at Jericho many priests had 
their abode, who, when their turn came, discharged 
the service of the sanctuary at Jerusalem. Com- 
monly they appear to have chosen the longer but 
safer road by Bethlehem, so that it was an exception 
when they travelled through the wilderness. It here 
brings into so much the more striking light their want 
of feeling, that the two do not pass on without first 
having come nearer and, more or less exactly, taken 
note of the state of the case. This inspection, how- 
ever, merely persuades them of the greatness of the 
danger that awaits them also if they delay even for 
an instant, and therefore they make haste to quit the 
way of blood as quickly as possible. Neither the 
voice of humanity, nor that of nationality, nor that 
of religion, speaks so loudly to their heart as the 
desire of self-preservation. 

Vs. 83, A certain Samaritan, as he jour- 
neyed.—From the very choice of this example, it is 
evident that the injured man was certainly no hea- 
then (Olshausen), but a Jew, in whom, however, his 
benefactor views, before all, an unhappy man.—Oil 
and wine.—Customary remedies, see Isa. i. 6 and 
WerstziIn, ad loec—He had compassion on him. 
— Animi motus sincerus preecedit, quem sequuntur 
facta, animo congruentia.” Grotius. Mark the 
beautiful climax. First the compassionate heart, 
then the helping hand, next the ready foot, finally 
the true-hearted charge. 

Vs. 35. He took out two denarii.—’ExBadsv 
“‘sraphic: out of a girdle,” Meyer. He leaves the 
unhappy man in rest, but takes care also that no 
difficulty shall arise to him after his departure on the 
score of payment. From his promise to make good 
what may be lacking on his return, we may perhaps 
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draw the inference that the ddeJwy expresses not 
only the conditio, but also the habitus, of the Sa- 
maritan. 

Vs. 37. The merciful act, rd ¢dcos.—The defi- 
mite species of compassion, that is, which was de- 
scribed in the parable. It has been often remarked 
that the scribe by this circumlocutory answer wished 
to avoid mentioning the name of Samaritan. See, 
e.g. Benczt, ad loc. So has Luther also written in 
his Kirchenpostille, ad loc.: ‘‘ Will not name the Sa- 
maritan by name, the haughty hypocrite.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. By the question, “‘How readest thou?” the 
Saviour ascribes to the law absolute authority in 
the answer of the question proposed by the scribe. 
Here also the same principle as in John x. 84-36, 
and elsewhere. After such declarations from the 
Saviour, the answer to the inquiry hardly continues 
difficult, what authority must be ascribed to the 
Scripture in the decision of the highest question of 
life for mankind. 

2. The answer given by the scribe stood, at least 
as far as concerns Deut. vi. 5, upon the broad phylac- 
tery which was worn by the Jews, and so far it may 
be said that this todro role: is to be taken as havy- 
ing been uttered by Jesus dentixas. As to the rest, 
it need not surprise us that the Saviour here gives 
another answer than, e.g. John vi 29. From the 
point of view of the scribe, the requirement of faith, 
if made to him would have been unintelligible. It is 
moreover literally true, that if any one indeed so 
fulfilled the law that his act in God’s eyes really bore 
the stamp of perfection, he would certainly enter 
into life. It is only if the scribe had answered that 
it was impossible to him to fulfil the law as God re- 
quires on account of his sin and weakness ; it is only 
then that he would have been receptive of further 
instruction. The Saviour places first precisely the 
duty required by the law, in its full emphasis, in 
order to bring him to a knowledge of himself, and 
to give him a clear insight into his own imperfection 
in contrast with the supreme ideal. This conversa- 
tion is, therefore, a striking proof of the deep didactic 
wisdom of the Saviour. 

8. The parable of the Good Samaritan is certainly 
one of the most beautiful, considered from an esthet- 
ic point of view. The antithesis of the Samaritan 
on the one hand, of the Jew, the priest, and the Levite 
on the other; the extended description of his work 
of love in its full and entire compass; the perfect 
completion of the picture by the trait at the end,— 
all this contributes to exalt the graphic vigor of the 
portraiture. No wonder that this parable has become 
one of the most popular, and that it has been serious- 
ly inquired whether here also an occurrence from ac- 
tual life may not have been related, of which the 
Saviour in some way or other had obtained knowl- 
edge. This view, however (Grotius a. 0.), natural as 
It is, appears nevertheless hardly admissible, for the 
reason that the Saviour was not wont to bring up 
without necessity, and in their absence, the chronique 
scandaleuse of the priests and Levites. 

4, The purpose of the parable would be under- 
stood amiss, if we thought it was intended to serve 
directly to commend the duty of love to enemies. 
The Saviour does not once say that the object of the 
ove here exhibited was a Jew, but only that it was 
a man, and will give th inquirer to feal that the 
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word ‘“‘neighbor” must be applied in a far wider 
sense than only that of Friend, Companion, or Coun 
tryman. It is the more beautiful that the Saviour 
makes no other than a Samaritan the type of the 
genuine love of man, if we consider that it was very 
shortly before that He had experienced the intole 


‘rance of the Samaritans in its full strength. Ch 


ix. 51, 56. 

5. Here, however, there is a special distinction tc 
be made between Christian love of the brethren, 
which is commended in John xiii. 34, and the general 
love of our neighbor, which is commended in thia 
passage. The first has for its object the fellow- 
believer, the love of Christ for its standard, and faith 
on Him as its condition. The second embraces 
all men, loves them as one’s self, and is grounded in 
the natural relation in which all the sons and daugh- 
ters of Adam stand to each other as members of one 
great family here on earth. It is not. uncommon that 
those in the right way, zealous for that which is 
specifically Christian, give themselves less concern 
regarding this general human duty. It is, therefore, 
well worth the trouble to consider somewhat more 
particularly the portrait here drawn by the Lord. 
We see then at the same time, also, why this parable 
is found in the Pauline and broadly human Gospel 
of Luke. 

6. The element of the general love of man is 
that most pure feeling which does not ask, “ Who is 
my neighbor?” but in every man beholds a brother, 
and in the unhappy man first of all (éorAayxvic6n). 
Its extent, therefore, is entirely unlimited; it does 
not ask whether it has to do with a Jew, Samaritan, 
or heathen, but only whether it has to do with a 
man, as such. Its tokens reveal themselves in un- 
restricted helpfulness (oil and wine), self-denial (giv- 
ing up of his own beast), heartiness (the commenda- 
tion to the host), and continuance (afterwards as well 
as now he will pay all). And its reward is, besides 
the approving voice of conscience and the involun. 
tary praise even of those far - differently minded, 
above all, the testimony of the Lord, who sets such 
a deed of love before others as their example. A 
whole chapter of Christian ethics is, therefore, here 
written down in a few words. 

[6a. There is one thing to be taken note of in 
connection with the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
which we are apt to neglect, and thereby to lose 
much of its force. Weare so much accustomed to 
look upon the Good Samaritan as a model of excel- 
lence, as to forget that he was a heretic, not in the 
Jewish notion merely, but in reality; and that our 
Lord, in His conversation with the Samaritan woman, 
John iv. 22, distinctly and severely condemns his 
heresy. This parable, therefore, teaches us not only 
that true love to man knows no distinction of na- 
tionality or creed, but that this genuine philanthropy 
may be exhibited by one involved in grave specula- 
tive errors, and neglected by those whose speculative 
belief is sound. We have here Heterodoxy with 
Humanity, and Orthodoxy without Humanity. Our 
Lord has shown elsewhere, abundantly, that He bas 
no thought of conniving at Heterodoxy, or of dis- 
paraging Orthodoxy. Only, He teaches that Hu 
manity is better than Orthodoxy, if only one may b 
had, and that Inhumanity is worse than Heterodoxy 
if one must be endured.—C. C. 8.] 

7. If we inquire who has pertectly set forth tne 
character of the Good Samaritan, and perfectly av 
complished his work, then we know of only one~— 
our Lord, So far we may say that He has depicted the 
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portrait of perfect philanthropy with traits from His 
own immediate self-consciousness. 

8. What has been hitherto said, already prepares 
the way for an answer to the question, how far the 
Christian homilete is at liberty to view in the Samari- 
tan the image of the Saviour. As is well known, 
this was done very early by many of the ancient fa- 
thers, and by Luther and Melanchthon, and among 
the moderns by Stier and others [Alford]. This has 
been, on the one hand, powerfully defended, and it 
has been asserted that if we stop at the common con- 
ception, ‘it is hard to find a Christian theme” in 
this whole Pericope (Cl. Harms), On the other side, 
it has been wholly condemned as pious fantasy, and 
certainly not with injustice, if we remember how 
every particular of the parable has been expounded 
even to trifling, so that, for instance, Jerusalem must 
denote Paradise,—Jericho, the world,—the lodging, 
the Churech,—the two denarii, the two sacraments. 
This can only be reconciled when one knows how 
to make a distinction between historical exposi- 
tion and practical application of the instruction here 
given. From the position of the former it is entirely 
inadmissible to say that the Saviour had here the in- 
tention to designate Himself as the Redeemer of man 
from sin and misery. No, the purpose is no other 
than to portray actual love of man in the sphere of 
actual life; this must, therefore, be and remain the 
chief point. But if now it is asked, in conclusion, in 
whom the ideal of the highest love of man is per- 
fectly realized, then it is almost impossible to over- 
look here the image of the Saviour, and to pass 
over in silence what He, the Heavenly Samaritan, 
has become for Humanity sick unto death, already 
given up by priest and Levite, &c. For the love of 
Christ is not only the type, but is also no less the 
most powerful impulse to such an active love of our 
neighbor as is here required. A distinguished ex- 
ample of the treatment of this parable, in which the 
ethical and the Christological element alike receive full 
consideration, has been given by A. Vinet in the dis- 
sertation: Le Samaritain, in his Nouveaux discours 
sur quelques sujets religiewx. Thus does this parable 
become in a certain sense the sublimest allegory of 
Sin on the one hand, and Grace on the other. Comp. 
THoLuck, Die wahre Weihe des Zweiflers, p. 63, and 
Lisco, ad loc., p. 239. It is, however, self-evident, 
that we are not therefore permitted to build on indi- 
vidual details a doubtful dogmatic view (¢. g., Semi- 
pelagianism on the expression that the man lay hadf 
dead on the way), and that in a tropical use of it the 
great central thought must be adhered to, without 
pressing the particulars overstrongly. A certain 
spiritual tact will here show the way better than 
could be done by definite rules, and this of itself al- 
ready introduces the 
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The way to life the highest question of life.— 
Jesus the best guide on the way to eternal life—A 
just question proposed from a perverted motive,—Ne- 
cessary and unnecessary questions in the sphere of re- 
ligion and of life-—The highest questions of life satis- 
factorily resolved in God’s word.—Not “ What thinkest 
thou?” but “ How readest thou? ”—To the Law and 
to the Testimony, Isa. viii, 20.—The requirement of 
love to God: 1. The extent, 2. the justice, 3. the 
reward of this requirement.—Whoever actually ful- 














filled God’s command:nent, would actually also live, 
—Hopeless efforts to justify one’s self against the 
Lord.—The question; ‘‘Who is my neighbor?” 1 
Its high moment; 2. its only answer; 3. its manifold 
application.— A man plunged by men into wretched 
ness.—Stand we not every hour in jeopardy ? 1 Cor. xv. 
30.—The value of apparently fortuitous occurrences. 
—A priest without love-—The might of selfishness; 
it is stronger than the voice a. of humanity, 6. of 
patriotism, ¢. of religion.—Faithful Samaritan service. 
—There is more evil, but also more good than we 
know.—The attentive look, the compassionate heart, 
the helpful hand, the willing foot, the open purse. 
Service of love: 1. Willingly begun, 2. unweariedly 
continued, 8. never completed.—The debt of love, 
Rom. xiii, 8: 1. A measureless debt, 2. an undeniable 
debt, 8. a blessed debt.—True love gives not only 
its own, but itself wholly—Love not in word, neither 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth, 1 John iii. 18.— 
True love of our neighbor: 1. Its motive; 2. its charac- 
ter: open-handedness, self-denial,~heartiness, stead- 
fastness ; 3. its reward.—The Good Samaritan service 
of the disciples of the Saviour.—The Good Sama- 
ritan the image of the Saviour.—How He, the Sa- 
viour of sinners, still, 1. Lights upon the same misery ; 
2. expresses the same compassion; 3. prepares the 
same redemption; 4. demands the same temper of 
mind as is set forth in this parable-—Who, then, is 
our neighbor?—Not knowing, but doing, the first 
requirement of the Lord.—As this scribe, so are, 
sooner or later, all put to shame who will take Jesus 
in their snares. 

SraRKE:—As the question, so the answer.—Cra- 
MER :—The law aims high and demands the whole 
heart, &c.—QuEsNEL :—Piety consists not in having, 
but in doing.—Wova Bibl. Tub. :—Oh! the shameful 
priests, who pass by the poor.—Kcclesiastics that 
have not the Spirit, are bare, fruitless trees, Judges 
ix. 14.—Tne love takes on itself with much danger 
the necessu.v of the saints.— Compassion has so 
bright a brilliancy that it shines eyen in the eyes of 
enemies.—MaJjus :—No one must be ashamed to fol- 
low even simple and mean people in good.—Lisco: 
—Christian love of our neighbor should be: 1. Uni- 
versal; 2. self-sacrificing.—The active compassion of 
the citizens of the kingdom; 1. Its sphere of activity ; 
2. its nature; 3. its portion.—HruBNER :—Man does 
not lack so much the knowledge of his duty as the 
will for it—How little is close contact with, and ad- 
ministration of, that which is holy often wont to sane- 
tify the heart. How deep has the priesthood often 
sunk !—Ilow often have the followers of the true re- 
ligion been excelled by professors of false religions ! 
—Love seeks, where its means are not sufficient, to - 
win others also to its ends, 

On the Pericope:— Hrupner:—How Jesus de 
mands true love of man: 1. By His example; 2. by 
the most perfect doctrine-—The peculiarity of Chris- 
tian love of our neighbor: 1. Sources, 2. manifesta, 
tions.—The double eye of the Christian: 1. The eye 
of faith, vss. 23, 24; 2. the eye of love, vss. 25-35, 
The Christian is not to be one-eyed.—Love, the true 
proof of faith.— Patmer :—How love again makes 
good what sin has ruined.—Fucus :—Who is counte 
blessed by the Lord, is truly blessed.—Scuvtrz :— 
How we in this world can become partakers of eter. 
nal life: 1. If we see that which Christ has revealed, 
vss. 28, 24; 2. if we so love as Christ requires, vss, 
25-35; 3. if we so work as Christ has enjoined, vss, 
36, 87.—Happy he, 1. Who is a Samaritan; 2. happy 
he who finds one !—Von Har.ess :—Good Samaritan 
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love: 1. Whom it profits; 2. how it manifests itself; 
8. whence it comes.— Frorny :—The glory of true 
love: 1. It inquires not, vss. 25, 29; 2. it hesitates 
not, vs. 83; 3, it is not afraid; 4. it tarries not, vs. 
84; 5. it willingly sacrifices, and leaves nothing un- 


finished, vs. 35.— F. Arnnnt:—Active, heipful love 
— Bork :—How we witnout the Lord Jesus nowhere 
but with Him everywhere, may see our way. 

The Pericope is admirably adapted for missionsrj 
sermons also. 





2. Mary and Martha (Vss. 38-42). 


38 
39 
40 


Now it came to pass, as they went [were journeying], that he entered into a certain 
village: and a certain woman named Martha received him into her house. 
had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. 


And she 
But Martha 


was cumbered about much serving, and came to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not cars 
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that my sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her therefore that she help me. 


And 


[But] Jesus [the Lord*] answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 


42 


troubled [or, anxious and perplexed] about many things: But one thing is needful;? and 


Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away from her. 


1 Vs. 41.—The reading 6 kvptos has not only the authority of B., L., (Cod. Sin.,] in its favor, but also the connection, 


and the usus loyuendi of Luke in many other passages. 
Tischendorf.—C. ©. 8.] 


2 Vs. 42.—“‘ The reading oAtywv de eotiv xpera y evos (B 


[Rec. supported by Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford. The other by 


., C.1, L., 1, 33, Copt., Zth., some fathers, [Cod. Sin.,] has 


arisen out of understanding the answer as referring to a dish” [!!1]. 


EXEGETIOAL AND ORITICAL. 


Vs. 88. Now it came to pass.—In view of 
the indefiniteness of this beginning, there is as little 
reason for the assertion that this event took place 
immediately after the discourse with the scribe as 
for assuming that it did not take place for some 
time after. Here also it appears plainly enough that 
Luke does not arrange the event with a strict chro- 
nology. 

Into a certain village.—If we assume that all 
related by Luke from chap. ix. 51 to xix. 27, occurred 
during one and that the last journey to Jerusalem, 
then unquestionably there is room for doubt whether 
the here-named «éuy is Bethany, and we must rather 
suppose (Meyer) that Luke speaks here of one of the 
villages of Galilee. But we know not what should 
hinder us from distributing the historical matter of 
this narrative of travel between two or three jour- 
neys to feasts, so that the present one should be 
about to end very soon with the feast of Tabernacles, 
which was near at hand, John vii. And if this is so, 
we can then very well imagine that the Saviour had 
now behind Him the boundary between Samaria 
and Judea, and had tarried yet a day at Beth- 
any before He went up &s év kpunt@ to the feast, 
John vii. 10. So taken, therefore, Luke transports 
us on to the same ground which we, guided by John 
in his 11th chapter, afterwards tread, and it at once 
appears that the brief portraiture of character in the 
text is an indirect, psychological, but powerful argu- 
ment for the truth of the Johannean representation. 
This proof is by no means weakened by the fact that 
Luke makes no mention whatever of Lazarus (Strauss), 
for having in view only the difference between the two 
sisters, he had not the least occasion to speak of the 
brother also. It still remains remarkable that Luke 
describes the character of Martha and Mary wholly in 
the same manner as John; nor is it at all proved 
that Lazarus inhabited the same house with his sis- 
ters. As to the locality of Bethany itself, comp. 
Winer in voce. 


Into her house.—The care of the entertain. 
ment appears to have been assumed by Martha, 
perhaps the elder of the two sisters, while it is 
wholly unproved that she was a widow (Grotius), and 
had been formerly married to Simon the leper 
(Paulus), That Jesus now appeared for the first 
time in this family, and that therefore the lovely 
beginning of the friendship of the Saviour with this 
domestic circle is portrayed, Luke does not tell uv. 
So active a hostess, so deeply interested a friend, as 
Martha, would certainly have received Him as joy- 
fully, even if His arrival had no longer had the sur- 
prise of novelty. In hearty and affectionate zeal, the 
best that the house can afford is brought forth in 
order right worthily to receive the beloved Guest. 
Martha knows not how to make her entertainment 
choice enough; she Jacks hands for it; she wants to 
give the meal a thoroughly festal air. Is it a won- 
der that she took offence at Mary’s inactivity ? 

Vs. 39. Mary ... at Jesus’ feet.—Thereis not 
yet a reference to reclining at table (Paulus and Von 
Ammon), for the meal is not yet prepared, but a 
sitting like that of the disciples at the feet of the 
Master, as Paul afterwards—[ Was it not at this very 
time ?—C. C. §.]—sat at the feet of Gamaliel. In 
John xi. 20 also, Mary is represented as seated, in 
contrast with the unquiet, busy Martha. 

Vs. 40. Lord, dost Thou not care.—What 1s 
censurable in Martha’s behavior consists especially 
in this, that she, in a difference with her sister, seeks 
to win the Saviour as her confederate-—Hath left 
me to serve alone, «arédAvmev.—Perhaps Mary 
had at the beginning, before the Saviour’s arrival, 
also assisted in the domestic labors, but soon after 
wards had seen that sre could now use the precious 
time more profitably, and therefore left her giater. 
Martha demands that the Saviour shall send Mary 
back again to her post, which she has left too ear‘y, 
since she can no longer be spared there. 

' Vs. 41. Martha, Martha.—“ Jesus’ reply is not 
to be taken in the earnest tone of preaching, but in 
the half jest [a hardly appropriate term.-—C. C. S. 
jof friendly humanity.” The double utterance of 





CHAP. X. 38-42. 
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the name, as also afterwards, ‘‘Simon, Simon,” 
“Saul, Saul,” is, however, meant to express the 
quiet dissatisfaction of the Saviour, not so much with 
the act as rather with the disposition and temper of 
Martha.—About many things.—It is not at all 
necessary to insert here any word having reference 
to food or to the meal. 

Vs, 42, But one thing is needful, évds 5é éor: 

xpcia.—The explanations of this expression would 
have been far less divergent if the distinct inquiry 
had been proposed: Needful—for what? The an- 
swer can, according to the connection, only be this: 
“To receive the Lord aright ;” for this was after 
all the main thing in Martha’s feelings, and even 
Mary also, little occupied as she appeared, must have 
been anything but indifferent. But for that, said 
vhe Saviour, ““Not much,” but “one thing is need- 
ful.”—All explanations must be rejected which by the 
évds will have us understand only one dish, or any- 
thing else than that which the Saviour Himself, a mo- 
ment afterwards, names the good part, kar’ étox jp. 
The év is plainly = 7 dyad} wepis. And what, accord- 
ing to that, is the one thing that is needful in order 
rightly to receive the Saviour? The disposition 
which Mary was manifesting at this moment, the 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, the receptivity for hear- 
ing and laying up the words of eternal life. Where 
Jesus comes, He comes to give, and where, there- 
fore, there is a receptivity of faith for the spiritual 
good which He bestows, there is He at the same 
time received according to His own will, in the best 
manner. The Saviour does not say that Martha was 
wholly lacking in this disposition ; she also was a dis- 
ciple and friend; but He gives her to feel that she 
might incur the danger, amid all the bustle and 
tumult of life, of losing this temper of mind. In 
contrast with this stands the prerogative of Mary, 
whose part shall not be taken away from her. Her 
sister is not to call it in question, and if she remains 
of the same mind as now, her good part will also 
remain for her an imperishable one. “By ‘rus, 
which does not==%, what follows is marked as be- 
longing to the essence of the dyad} mepis, quippe 
que.” Meyer. 
One must certainly view this narrative with very 
singular eyes, if he is disposed, with ScuwEerzEr, Vach- 
apost Zeitalter, ii. p. 62, to remark here an empha- 
sized contrast between the Jewish and the Pauline 
Christianity, which are here, according to him, both 
presented, and of which, according to this, the latter 
was praised by Jesus. If the little narrative had 
been invented with such an intention, then without 
doubt the censure which Martha has to hear, would 
have turned out much stronger. For such an arbi- 
trary fancy, we can merely give our opponent a 
“Duly received.” Tholuck. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is a view as incorrect as superficial to wish 
to regard Martha as the type of an earthly-minded 
woman, and Mary as the type of a heavenly-minded 
disciple of the Saviour. It is, therefore, also amiss 
to understand by that one thing which is needful, 
the care for eternal things in an entirely general 
sense, as if this was to be found in Mary alone, and 
was wholly neglected by Martha. Both—this must 
always be first held fast—are friends and disciples of 
Christ, whose heartfelt pleasure it is to serve Him 
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according to their best ability, only that in relation 
to the manner how this must be done, each has her 
own idea. Martha is of the opinion that the Saviour 
would be best served by a carefully prepared enter 
tainment; Mary, longing for salvation, hears the 
words of His mouth, With Martha the pleasure of 
giving Him much is preéminent; Mary feels the 
necessity of receiving much. With Martha, produe 
tivity, with Mary, receptivity, stands in the fore 
ground. Martha is the Peter, Mary the John, amorg 
the female disciples of Christ. Both have, therefore, 
their peculiar calling and special Charisma, In Mar 
tha, the fact is not in itself censured that she will 
approve her love by a carefully prepared entertain- 
ment, if she only take care that the higher things also 
do not take harm by this. What is amiss in her con- 
sists rather in this, that she demands that Mary shall 
become like her, instead of recognizing that her sister 
in a certain relation is right, nay more, is in the 
enjoyment of a still higher privilege; for with all her 
attachment to the Saviour, Martha yet lacks that 
composed calmness of soul which can alone make 
her receptive for intimate and abiding communion 
with Jesus, which hitherto had only become Mary’s 
inestimable portion. 

2. Martha is not the type of earthly-mirded 
friends of the world, but the type of numerous Chris- 
tians, who work restlessly for the cause of the Saviour 
and their own salvation, but forget the personal 
possession and enjoyment of Christ for and in them- 
selves. Mary stands before us, on the other hand, as 
a lovely symabol of those blessed ones who have found 
rest with Him, and therein possess as well the ground 
of the highest blessedness, as also the activity most 
pleasing to Him. The heart of the former is often 
as a sea which the storms have too greatly agi- 
tated for it to be able clearly to reflect the image 
of the Sun, while with the second the light of heaven 
shines upon a still, clear, watery mirror. Here also 
does Tersteegen’s word hold good: ‘‘ Thou must not 
bind thyseif so much to form and manner, One is 
not continually seeking God. One must forsooth 
also find Him. Whoever is not in the search, he 
runs and works much; who hath found Him, enjoys 
and works quietly.” [Du musst dich nicht so sehr 
an Form und Weisen binden. Man suchet Gott nicht 
stets, man muss ihn ja auch finden. Wer noch im 
Suchen ist, der laiift und wirket viel. Wer ihn gefun- 
den hat, geniesst und wirket still.| The first character 
predominates in the Roman Catholic, the other in the 
Evangelical, Church. In its degeneracy, the Martha 
character becomes proud work-holiness, the Mary 
nature, on the other hand, slothful quietism. But 
if they are sanctified by faith both have their right; 
although without doubt the latter stands higher, yet 
both have in the kingdom of God their value, and 
may develop themselves independently beside each 
other, without any necessity that the one individuality 
should be suppressed or absorbed by the other. The 
more intimately the zealous Martha’s hand is united 
with the composed, quiet Mary’s heart, so much the 
nearer does one come to the ideal of a harmonious 
Christian life. 

8. Mary also would have something one-sided, if 
she regarded every work of Martha without restric 
tion as below her dignity. The two sides of character 
represented by the two, activity and passivity, direction 
towards the external and towards the internal, the 
practical and the more contemplative temper, spon. 
taneity and receptivity, :ove and faith, unwearied 
activity and unmovable rest, we find them in the 
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most perfect manner united in the perfect Son of | 


Man, the Gop-man. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus the best friend of the family: 1. He height- 
eng its joy; 2. He softens its sorrow; 3. He sanctifies 
the duiy of the calling; 4. He strengthens its union ; 
&. He conducts towards the most exalted destiny in 
the domestic life of His people.—The right receiving 
of the Saviour.—The true service of the Lord consists 
in this, that we allow ourselves to be served by Him. 
—Mary and Martha, two grand forms of the Christian 
life, in their different relation to Him.—Great differ- 
ence of character often with unity of principle and 
endeavor.—Non multa sed multwm.—Much is not 
enough, but enough is much.—How sad it is when 
Christians reciprocally accuse each other instead of 
being helpers of their mutual joy.—How the Saviour, 
1. Compassionately hears; 2. seriously answers the 
complaints of His people; 8. makes them service- 
able for their own amendment.—One thing is need- 
ful: 1. In order rightly to employ the time of life; 
2. in order rightly to enjoy the joy of life; 3. in order 
rightly to endure the burdens of life; 4. in order 
tightly to await the end of life-—The good part: 
1. Which cannot, 2. may not, 3. will not be taken 
away.—Jesus the defender of His misunderstood 
friends. 

SrarKE:—J. Hati:—The female sex also does 





Blessed is the family when all with one accord are 
knit together in entertaining the Lord Christ.— 
Christians must be hospitable, Heb. xiii. 2.—Masus, 
—A soul eager to learn the heavenly truth must 
have rest from earthly business and be *‘umble, 
especially if it will learn.—Lanem Op.:—If ow 
mode of life brings much distraction with it, we have 
the more cause often to collect ourselves therefrom, 
in order to enter into a Sabbatismum sacrum, into 
secret converse with God. 

Hevsyer :—Two different kinds of love towards 
Jesus, a more natural and a more holy one.—The 
preéminence of the vita contemplativa above the 
activa.—How many learned, subtle theologians are 
like Martha—take care and trouble for the meres 
trifles, while the substance escapes their attention.— 
DR#SEKE: a Sermon, 1824. Jesus and the Sisters of 
Bethany (one-sided apology for Martha).—THErEMIn : 
—tThe brother and sisters whom Jesus loved.— 
Scumipt:—One thing is needful: 1. What the many 
things are, about which man strives in vain; 2. what 
the one thing is which is needful, and how with 
this one thing all things fall to our lot.—J. 
Mu.ier:—The true relation to our earthly occu- 
pations of the care for celestial things—Arnpr: 
—Jesus the family friend without compare, because 
He, 1. feels Himself happy in this domestic circle ; 
2, makes it happy.—Grrox :—The good part which 
our Evangelical Church has chosen.—Comp. also the 
beautiful hymn Zins ist Noth, ach Herr dies eine, 
and the Essay of F. W. Krummacher upon Mary 


Christ esteem, and He will gladly enter into the}and Martha, in Pipzr’s Huang. Kalender, 1851, p. 
house of their heart if they will only receive Him.— ! 74 seq. 


bo 
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eursives, the Vu'gate, come MSS. of the Itala, and Origen once.—C. C. S.1 


8. Lord, Teach us to Pray (Cu. XI. 1-13). 
(in part parallel to Matt. vi. 9-13; vii. 7-11.) 


And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a certain place, when he ceased, 
one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his dis- 
ciples. And he said unto them, When ye pray, say, Our [om., Our’] Father which: 
art in heaven [om., which art in heaven], Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth [omit this sentence*]. Give us day by day | 
our daily bread. And forgive us our sins; for we [ourselves, airot] also iurgive every 
one that is indebted to us. And lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from evil 
[omit this clause*].—And he said unto them, Which of you shall have a friend, and 
shall go unto him at midnight, and say unto him, Friend, lend me three loaves; For a 
friend of mine in his journey [from a journey, transf. after is come] is come to me, and 
I have nothing to set before him? And he from within shall answer and say, Trouble | 
me not: the door is now shut, and my children are with me in bed; I cannot rise and 
give thee.* I say. unto you, Though he will not rise and give him, because he is his 
friend, yet because of his importunity [lit., shamelessness, dvaideay| he will rise and 
give him as many [loaves] as he needeth. And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For 
every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened. Ifa son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he 
give him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent? Or if he 
shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children; how much more shall your heavenly Father give’ 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? 


1 Vs. 2.—Rec.: Ildérep 7#uGv & év Tots Obpavots. [‘Hudr 6 ér Tots ovpavois omitted by Tischendorf, Meyer, 
lles, Alford, as formerly by Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, &c.; supported by B., Cod. Sin. (and L. after quer), 


Bleek. 
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CHAP. XI. 1-13. 17 
ie Sas atl Saf ag la bane so os aa aap aoa ae 


(? Vs. 2.—The same critics approve this omission, supported by B., L. (Cod. Sin. inserts the sentence), 2 cursives, al 
she manuscripts of Luke compared by Origen, the Vulgate, the Armenian version, the Corbeian Itala, and Tertullian. 
Jerome, and Augustine. Lachmann, who otherwise has the Received Text, brackets the words ws év ovpav@ kai émi yas 


. 3 Vs. 4.—Rec.: adda pica iuds ad 70d movnpod. All three additions are, as it appears, taken from the perfect redac: 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew, while there are no arguments of sufficient weight to establish their genuineness it 
Lnke. Respecting the state of the question, see TiscuENDoRF ad locum. [The same critics support this omission whe 
approve the two former ones. It has also the authority of B., L., 10 cursives, Vulgate, Coptic, and Armenian versions, 
Tertulli ‘n or Marcion, Jerome, Augustine. It is easy to see how, if these clauses were originally wanting in Like, ther 
misht Lave been supplied afterwards from Matthew, to reduce to uniformity the two forms of the Lord’s Prayer, but i 
they had been original with Luke, no motive could be assigned for their omission. According to the overwhelming wrigh 
of critical opinion, therefore, the Lord’s Prayer, as given in Luke, should read thus: Father, Hallowed be Thy name: Thy 
kingdom come: Give us day by day our daily bread: And forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every one that ts tm 
debied lo us: And lead us not into temptation.—C. ©. 8.] 

{* Vs. 7.—Van Oosterzee renders this verse as a question: ** Would he then?” &c., in which, however, he is not sup 
ported by critical authority. The sentence, as Meyer remarks, begins as if to end thus: Would he not be answered: 
Trouble me not? &c. Nevertheless, I say, &c., but the length of the intervening sentence interrupts the construction —O 


C. 8.) 


[° Vs. 13.—O Dlarhp 6 é& otpavod ddéce. The language of this passage is very closely moulded on that of Matthew 
and, as Bleek remarks, 6 ¢§ ovpavod ducer is to be regarded as a contraction of 6 év ovpave décet é€ ovpavot.—C. C. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vs. 1. In a certain place.—The place is not 
more particularly designated by Luke, but if we may 
allow play to conjecture, the school of prayer was 
opened in the neighborhood of the same place in 
which the school of faith had lately been opened, 
namely, Bethany; for Luke attaches this account 
immediately to the domestic scene in the house of 
Mary and Martha, and since from other passages it is 
known that the Saviour was especially accustomed 
to pray on the summits of mountains, we are almost 
spontaneously brought to think here of the Mount 
of Olives, the subsequent theatre of His conflict and 
of His coronation (comp. ch. xxi. 37). That the 
historical trait, Luke xi. 1, has been invented by the 
Evangelists merely in order to find a suitable occa- 
sion for the communication of the Lord’s Prayer 
(Strauss), is an unsupported conjecture. Do we not 
know from other passages that our Saviour was often 
accustomed to seclude Himself for solitary prayer, 
that John had actually taught his disciples to pray 
(Luke v. 33), and that some of these disciples had 
passed over to Jesus, and might yet very well re- 
member this fact ? 

Vs. 2. Father.—First of all the question is whe- 
ther the Saviour gave the precept of the most perfect 
prayer twice or only once. From internal grounds, 
the latter appears to us more probable, and we there- 
fore believe that not Matthew but Luke has com- 
municated the same in its original historical connec- 
tion. If the Saviour had already communicated the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Sermon on the Mount to His 
auditors as a model of prayer, He would then have 
hardly omitted, at the question, ‘Teach us to pray,” 
to have referred them to His former instruction. At 
the same time it appears to us less congruous that 
the Saviour should for the first time have uttered 
this précept as a portion of a longer discourse 
before thousands of hearers; far more probable 
is it that it was first imparted to a smaller cir- 
cle of disciples on a different occasion, and from this 
centre was more generally diffused. The view (Stier, 
Tholuck) that what was uttered in the Sermon on 
the Mount was not till afterwards given as a fixed 
precept, is a way of relieving the difficulty that testi- 
fies of perplexity. The words in Matthew, oftws ovy 
mporedx. duets, certainly do not properly convey any 
pther sense than the commencement here in Luke, 
Srav mpocedx. AéyeTe, K.T.A. Matthew does not 
sive the Lord’s Prayer in the Sermon on the Mount 
because it was there for the first time uttered, but be- 
cause the preceding instruction of our Lord respecting 
prayer in secret offerea nim a fi(‘ng occasion for it. 








Thy name... Thy kingdom.—See Lanea 
on Matt. vi. 9. 

Vs. 3. Our daily bread.—Emiotcios is that 
which we need for our ovcia, our existence, and 
therefore not daily bread, for this is already implied 
in the ofuepoy of Matthew, as also in the kad’ jucpav 
of Luke; and tautologies in such a prayer ought cer- 
tainly not to be presupposed ; but it signifies, sufficient 
bread for the sustenance of our life, panis suficiens. 
The most one-sided spiritualism alone can take offence 
that here at least one prayer ascends for temporal 
necessities. Jesus designed His precept not for angels 
but for men, and were the view of Stier and others 
true, that here we are to understand spiritual bread 
also, it might then be doubted whether in this case a 
limiting ofjwepoy would stand with it. The Jews, at 
least, had scarcely heard of heavenly bread when they 
immediately pray: “Lord, evermore give us this 
bread,” John vi. 834.—The precept, Matt. vi. 34, is 
alone applicable to temporal but not to eternal 
affairs, and this whole petition contains, even when it 
is exclusively used of earthly necessities, a striking 
reminder of the saying, Matt. vi. 33. Other views 
see given in Lanes, ad loc. 

The words which according to Gregory of Nysea 
(vs. 2) must have been read instead of the éASérw 7 
Bac. cov, namely, éxSétrw 7d Gyiov mvedud cov ed? 
Tuas Kal caXapicdtw juas, appear to be nothing more 
than an old gloss arising from vs. 13. ‘The external 
authority of this reading is at least too insignificant 
to allow it to be regarded with Volkman, Hilgenfeld, 
Zeller, as the original. 

Vs. 4. For we ourselves also forgive.—In 
Matthew @s. By no means is the willingness of the 
suppliant a ground upon which God can bestow 
on him forgiveness, but rather a subjective condi- 
tion without which he has no boldness to entreat 
the forgiveness of his own sins. Comp. 1 John iv. 
18, 19. 

Lead us not into temptation.—As the prayer 
for daily bread raises us above care for to-day, and 
the prayer for the forgiveness of sins is meant to 
quiet us concerning the past, so is the prayer against 
temptation a weapon for the uncertain futwre. The 
sense of the difficult expression can only be deter- 
mined ex opposito in Matthew: GAAd pdoa, K.7.A. 
We pray, therefore, that God would not lead us inte 
such temptation as would certainly occasion us to 
fall under the might of evil, as it is that from which 
we wish to be redeemed. God leads us into suck 
temptation when He gives us over to the evil desireg 
of our heart. (See e.g. 2 Samuel xxiv. 1.) ‘The 
temptation is here the more critical probatior occa. 
sioned by the previously-named guilt, and the ‘ Lead 
us not-into it’ the consequence of the ‘Forgive us. 
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Let us not experience the consequences of our guilt 
in intenser probationary trials.” Lange. 

As respects, moreover, this precept in general, 
nothing hinders us from complementing the imper- 
fect account of Luke from that of Matthew; and if 
we do this we obtain six—or according to the more 
apparently correct enumeration, seven— petitions, in 
which all is expressed which the disciple of the Sa- 
viour has to pray for, as well for the glory of God 
as also for the advancement of his own temporal and 
spiritual well-being, ‘‘ All the tones of the human 
breast which go from earth to heaven sound here in 
their key-notes.” Stier. Although it cannot be 
that the Saviour meant to establish here a formula 
that was to be repeated every time ad literam, He 
however answers here the question of His disciples, 
vs. 1, in so far as He plainly shows them what and 
how they must pray. With the exception of one pe- 
tition—the fifth—-the Lord’s Prayer expresses all that 
the Saviour in the days of His flesh could beg from 
the Father, and also all which according to His will 
His own should entreat for themselves in Hisname. As 
respects, 1. the contents of the prayer, He teaches 
them a. to pray as well for temporal as also for 
spiritual necessities, but, 0. still more for spiritual 
than for temporal: one petition is only for daily 
bread ; five, on the other hand, are devoted to higher 
concerns; ¢. that the glorifying of the name of God 
must stand yet more in the foreground than the ful- 
filment of our necessities: we first hear a threefold 
Thy before we hear a threefold us. And as respects 
2. our frame of mind in this prayer, the Saviour 
here teaches us to pray, @. in deep reverence, 6. in 
child-like confidence, c. in a spirit of love for others. 

As respects the value of this precept, the singular 
faney of Herder in his explications of the New Tes- 
tament, that the Pater Noster could be derived from 
an oriental source, from the Zend Avesta, has been 
weighed by later science and found wanting, and 
even so does the assurance of Wetstein: ‘‘tota hee 
oratio ex formulis Hebraicis concinnata est,” at all 
events affirm too much. For the fourth and fifth 
petitions there are no parallels whatever extant; 
‘or the third and sixth only imperfect ones. For the 
first two there are the most, yet by no means 
literal ones; and here also, with reference to the 
Saviour, we are not to overlook the truth: “Even 
when the popular culture offered Him what was noble 
and true, it worked ever only as a stimulus for His 
own inner development, and even that which He has 
received He reproduces renovated from His creative 
power of life.” Olshausen. In no case can this 
partial agreement with others take from this model 
anything of its high worth. Not so much in par- 
ticular expressions, as rather in the tenor and spirit, 
in the arrangement and climax of the whole, lies its 
peculiar worth, and those who can assert of the 
Pater Noster that itis only a joining together of Rab- 
binic expressions, might assure us with the same 
right that from a suitable number of single arms, 
legs, and members, one could compose an animated 
human body. We honor much more the wisdom of 
the Saviour in this, that. He would teach His disciples 
no chords which would have been entirely strange to 
their unpractised lips, and in vain do we seek here for 
the traces of a limited Judaistic spirit. So brief is it, 
that it doea not even weary the simplest spirit, and 
yet so perfect that nothing is therein wholly for- 
gotten: so simple in words that even a child compre- 
hends it, and yet so rich in matter that the principal 
truths and promises and duties are her presupposed, 





confirmed, or impressed, and that Tertullian with right 
named it a breviariwm totius evangelii. How ofter 
soever it may have been misused, especially where 
it has been turned into a spiritless formula of prayer. 
while men have forgotten that it only expresses the 
lofty fundamental ideas which must prevail in the 
exercise of prayer, it remains yet continually a gold. 
mine for Christian faith, a standard for Christian 
prayer, a prop for Christian hope. Respecting the 
history and use of this prayer, comp. THoLucK, Berg 
predigt. Respecting its value, Srier, Meden Jesu, 
vol. i. pp. 194-224; Lanex, L. J. ii. pp. 609-618, 
Langer on Matthew, ad loc. 

Vs. 5. Which of you.—A parabolic represen- 
tation which is only found in Luke, and is attached 
so loosely to the preceding instruction, that possibly 
the Master delivered it. at another time, and it ig 
given here only on account of the connection of 
thought. The purpose is, as also in the parable of 
the Unrighteous Judge (ch. xviii. 1-8), to encourage 
to perseverance in prayer. The example is taken 
entirely from daily life, and shows anew with what 
sharp penetration our Lord observed the common 
oceurrences and experiences of the same.—Three 
loaves.—“Unum pro hospite, unum pro me, unum 
supernumerarium, honoris causa, Mire popularis 
h. 1. est sermo.” Bengel. It is striking how much 
more friendly the request is than the first answer, 
which does not begin with $/Ae, and very plainly 
betrays ill-humor. 

Vs. 8. Because of his importunity, dvafdeia 
here in direct reference to prayer as unweariedness, 
perseverance in its highest energy. God wishes a 
faith which is not ashamed of endurance, and which 
therewith entertains the highest expectations. 

Vs. 9. Ask, and it shall be given you.—A def 
inite assurance of a special hearing of prayer, from 
which it results that prayer has not only a subjective 
influence for our tranquilizing, our comfort, etc., but 
also an objective, procuring us from God what He 
without the prayer would certainly not have bestowed 
upon us. Here also, as so often throughout the Old 
Testament, we have a God who permits Himself to 
be entreated, and in the conflict with praying faith to 
be voluntarily overcome. “The inexorableness of a 
stone and the exorableness of a free being are things 
which can be proved or refuted by experience alone, 
which can make an end of all philosophical contra- 
diction even in spite of or rather for the bettering 
of our Sophia, yet certainly always to the contentment 
of our Philosophia.” Pfenninger. Respecting the 
climax in this saying of our Saviour, see Lange on 
the parallel passage. 

Vs. 10, For every one that asketh.—As the 
Saviour has just urged perseverance in prayer, He 
now speaks of the certainty of being heard, and gives 
His disciples to understand that prayer is in no case 
in vain, and that an uttered wish is surely fulfilled, 
that is, if it belongs to those good gifts which are 
now represented under the image of bread, fish, and 
egg. But if any one should in his foolishness beg a 
scorpion or a snake, the father would be no father 
if he could fulfil such a wish. 

Vs. 12. Or if he shall ask an egg.—This third 
example is found only in Luke, the two others alse 
in Matthew, ch. vii. 9, 10. From that which the 
JSriend will do, the discourse of the Saviour rises 
even to that which one could expect of a father ; 
from that which an imperfect earthly father does, 
even to that which the perfect Father in heavex 
bestows. 


CHAP. XI. 1-1%. 
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Vs. i3. If ye then, being evil.—Not a com- 
ae ofthe morally corrupt man with God (Meyer), 
ut rather a contrast. How should it be possible 
that a holy God should not do that which even sinful 
man does ! 

The Holy Spirit — 4,05d in Matthew. A re- 
markable interpretamentum, which teaches us with 
the beat right to consider the Holy Spirit as the 
essence of all good gifts which the Father in Heaven 
car hestow on His praying child. ‘O e odpavoi ddcer, 
abbreviated form for 6 mathp ev otpave Shoe e 
sipavov. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, When we meet the Saviour in this period of 
His life praying in a solitary place, we behold at the 
Bame time in what a holy frame of soul He has 
traversed the last steps on the way to the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the theatre of His thickening conflict. 
Before His praying eye, the earth with its wicked- 
ness has for a short time sunk away. Heaven listens 
to His words, the disciples hold their peace while 
they regard Him at a reverent distance. What is 
more natural than that the view of their praying 
Master should awaken the desire of the disciples 
also to pray, and that they go to Him with this wish, 
who was as much more than John as the Son stands 
above the servant ? 

2. The instruction as to prayer which the Saviour 
gives on this occasion, answers all main questions 
- which are to be solved with reference to secret con- 
verse with God. As to the question what and how 
we have to pray, the Lord’s Prayer gives a satisfac- 
tory answer. As to the not less natural question, 
as to the grownd ou which we can expect to be heard, 
the Saviour restricts Himself to an appeal to the 
parental feeling of even sinful men. In reality, the 
difficult question as to the possibility and conceivable- 
ness of special hearing of prayer is best decided 
before this forum. With a fatalistic and strictly 
deterministic conception of God, the hearing of 
prayer becomes an impossibility, and nothing more 
than merely the psychological effect of prayer con- 
ceivable. But whoever believes in a living, freely- 
working God, who projects and executes His counsel 
not without but with reference to the praying man, 
will cleave fast to prayer, even if, in relation to the 
connection of the prayer with the receiving, ques- 
tions were to be asked which He could not fully 
answer. 

8. The Lord’s Prayer is a short compendium of 
the principal truths of the Christian faith, of the 
highest demands of the Christian life. Theology 
finds here the idea of a personal, living, freely-work- 
ing God, distinct from the creature and yet standing 
to the same in direct relation (Immanence). For 
Anthropology we gain here the conception of man 
as a dependent, sinful, easily misleadable being; of 
sin as being debt towards God; of the destiny of 
man, that it consists in this, to be united in a King- 
dom of God. Pneumatology may appeal for a 
doctrine of angels as well as of the personal evil 
spirit to the Lord’s Prayer; and the highest benefits 
which Soteriology gives us to hope for, Forgiveness 
and Sanctification, they stand here by right in the 
foreground. That the special Christological element 
js no’ here so sharply emphasized as might be ex- 
pected, must be conceded; but, on the other hand, 
it is self evident that this prayer is intended exclu- 








sively for disciples of the Saviour, who know that i: 
is through the Son that they go to the Father, ané 
can expect to be heard only when they thus pray iz 
His name, John xvi. 24. The chief requirements of 
the Christian life, as well in and of itself as in rela 
tion to the Father, and even to the brethren on eartk 
can with equal ease be derived from this model, 

4, The perseverance in prayer which the Saviou: 
commands on this occasion must be well distin 
guished from the praying without ceasing of whica 
Paul speaks, 1 Thess. v. 17%. The lattzr is a con- 
tinual prayerfulness and living of the soul in connec 
tion with God, even when it has nothing definite ta 
entreat. The former, on the other hand, is per. 
severing prayer for something which one does not 
immediately receive, but as to which, nevertheless, 
we may expect that God will give it to us in His 
own time and way, Luke xviii. 1-8. 

5. Although the Saviour in the well-known say- 
ing, Ye who are evil, opposes His hearers not to Him- 
self but to the pure and holy Father, it is, however, 
none the less true that He here, inasmuch as He 
speaks of duets, not of qyets rovnpot, renders an in- 
direct but unequivocal testimony to His own dvapap- 
tyhota. No teacher would, excluding himself, be able 
to speak of his hearers as evil, without bringing on 
himself the appearance of presumption, unless he 
were himself without sin. 

6. Inasmuch as the Saviour at the end of this 
instruction comprehends all which God gives to 
prayer in the single wvetua &yov, He gives us at 
the same time to know to what prayers we may 
expect unconditional, to what, on the other hand, 
only conditional, answers. Prayer for spiritual gifts 
is always heard; the desire after special temporal 
blessings only when one has really prayed for bread, 
not for stone, a fish, ora snake. [The author has 
here omitted to mention, what without doubt he 
would readily admit, that a selfish prayer for par- 
ticular spiritual gifts is no more secure of being 
heard than a selfish prayer for temporal gifts. By 
spiritual gifts he here means, probably, those graces 
which serve for the more perfectly doing God’s will, 
and which are desired for that end. The prayer for 
such, of course, cannot remain unheard.—C. C. S8.] 

7, “Where a Christian is, there is really the 
Holy Spirit, who does nothing there than continually 
pray; for although He does not continually move 
the mouth or make words, yet the heart goes and 
beats, even as the pulses of the veins and the heart 
in the body, without cessation or ceasing; so that 
one can find no Christian without prayer, as little as 
a living man without the pulse, which stands never 
still, but stirs and beats ever on, although the man 
sleeps or does other things, so that he does not be- 
come aware of it,” Luther, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The solitary prayer of the Saviour, ‘‘ Lord, teach 
us to pray:” 1. The disciple of the Saviour must 
pray ; 2. must learn to pray; 8. must learn to pray 
of Jesus; 4. must go to Jesus with the entreaty, 
‘Lord, teach us to pray.”—How the Saviour teaches 
His disciples to pray: 1. By His word; 2. by His 
example; 3. by His Spirit; 4. by His ways and 
dealings with them.—The wish to learn to pray mos 
pleasing to the Lord. It is: 1. The joyful token of 
life; 2. a means to farther development of life.— 
God, ou; Father who is in heaven: 1. Mather ; 2 
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heavenly Father; 8. our heavenly Father. These 
three words a doctrine for faith, love, and hope.— 
Hallowed be Thy name: 1. The first prayer; 2. the 
dearest prayer; 3. the last prayer of the disciple of 
the Saviour. It is yet continued in heaven and even 
when the kingdom is already come, sin forgiven, &c. 
—Thy kingdom come: 1. Whither? into heart, 
house, church, world; 2. why? then only is the 
Father’s name glorified, the purpose of the Son 
attained, the fellowship of the Spirit complete; 3. 
how are we to pray for this? With thankfulness, 
with zeal, with steadfast hope.—Give us to-day 
our daily bread. Every word a doctrine: 1. Give, 
the doctrine of dependence; 2. bread, the doctrine 
of contentment; 3. our bread, the doctrine of indus- 
triousness; 4, to-day, the doctrine of freedom from 
care; 5. daily bread, panis sufficiens, the doctrine of 
trust; 6. give it to ws, the doctrine of love-—The 
noticeable relation in which this part of the Lord’s 
Prayer stands to the great whole: 1. The Saviour 
teaches us, it is true, to pray also for daily bread, 
but, 2. over against one prayer for earthly things 
stand six for heavenly, Matt. vi. 33; 3. this one 
prayer is preceded by three for the glory of God, 
and, 4. is followed immediately by three others 
which respect something infinitely higher than its 
own object. All is most pregnant with instruction 
and significance.—Forgive us our debts: 1. Even the 
disciple of the Saviour sins continually ; 2. these sins 
also are debts before God; 3. for these debts also is 
daily forgiveness ready; 4. this forgiveness becomes 
our portion only when we for our part are disposed 
to forgiveness towards others.—For also we forgive: 
1. No ground of our hope; 2. no means.of compel- 
ling an answer to prayer; 8. no intimation of the 
measure according to which we expect forgiveness, 
but a sign: 1. Of humility, which is conscious of its 
own debt; 2. of love, to which the ‘Forgive us” is 
more than an idle sound ; 3. of uprightness before God, 
which cannot possibly have a controversy with our 
brother, since the Father has remitted so infinitely 
more, Matt. xviii. 28-35.—Lead us not into tempta- 
tion: 1. Thy way is often so dark; 2. the temptation 
is so great; 3. our heart is so weak; 4. the conse- 
quences of an eternally repeated fall are so lament- 
able.—The Lord’s Prayer: 1. A prayer for the 
closet ; 2. a prayer for the church.—The circle of the 
Saviour’s disciples an association of prayer.—Prayer 
the pulse-beat of the Christian life-—The Heavenly 
Father bestows more upon prayer than does the best 
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friend here on earth.—The importunity of faith 

1. How hard it is; 2. how richly it rewards.-—True 
perseverance in prayer.—The certainty of the hearing 
of prayer: 1. Its limits: the prayer must be befitting, 
the prayer must be believing, the will must be 
united with God’s will; 2. its grounds: God’s attri- 
butes, God’s promises, God’s deeds manifest from 
history and experience.—The question, Js there an 
actual hearing of prayer ? answered successively with: 
1. The No of doubt; 2. the Yea of faith; 3. the Hal- 
lelujah of thankfulness.— How often we in our short 
sightedness beg stones instead of bread, snakes 
instead of fishes and the like.—The ‘I say to you” 
of the Saviour maintains its prerogative against all 
rebuffs and doubts of the darkened understanding.— 
The commendation of prayer for the Holy Spirit: 
1. The Holy Spirit the Christian’s first necessity ; 
2. the Holy Spirit the Father’s holy gift; 3. the 
Holy Spirit in the heart the fruit of believing prayer. 

STaRKE :—Teaching in the ministry has its time, 
but praying also, One coal kindles the other. 
—Brentivs: To pray abelieving Pater Noster ia 
a weighty and grave matter; there is a child-like 
spirit required thereto, Rom. viii. 16.—WNova Bidl. 
Tub.:—God is much kinder towards His friends 
than men towards theirs.—If God instantaneously 
heard our sighing, it would be a harm to us, for faith, 
love, and hope would have no room for exercise.— 
OstanpER :—If God holds still at thy prayer, con- 
tinue thou on valiantly, vigorously, and joyfully: He 
will indeed soon answer: Thy faith hath saved thee.— 
CanstTEIn :—Parents are under obligation to provide 
for their children in bodily respects also, and to give 
them, according to ability, what they need. 

To the Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer mentioned by 
Lancron Matthew, p. 180, add: 1. Claus Harms’ eleven 
Sermons, Kiel, 18838; John Zimmerman and others, 
Tholuck, four Sermons in the second volume of hia 
Sermons.—THE samME :—How one in such times as the 
present should use the Lord’s Prayer, in his Sermons 
for the Times, 1848.—2. On the Parable, Lisco:—Con- 
cerning the persevering entreaty of oppressed citizens 
of the kingdom: 1. Ground; 2. occasion; 3. power 
of the same.—The Christian boldness in prayer.— 
Arnpt :—Of the converse of the Christian with his 
God: 1. That we should pray; 2. what we have to 
entreat; 3. how our prayer must be fashioned.— 
The Lord’s Prayer the model prayer of all Christians. 
—W. Horackxer :—Concerning prayer as the inner 
pulse of the spiritual life, 


D. The Son of Man in His relation to hypocritical Enemies and Friends weak in Faith. 


Cuapters XI. 14—XII. 59. 


1, The Kingdom of Satan and the Kingdom of Christ (Cu. XI. 14-28). 
(Parallel to Matt. xii. 22-30; 48-45; Mark iii. 22-30.) 


14 


{5 
16 


17 heaven. 


And he was casting out a devil [demon], and it was dumb. And it came to pass 
when the devil [demon] was gone out, 
But some of them said, He casteth out devils [the demons] through Beelzebub tbe 
chief of the devils [demons]. And others, tempting him, sought of him a sign fron 
But he, knowing their thoughts, said unto them, Every kingdom divided 


the dumb spake; and the pecple wondereil. 


against itself is bronght to desolation; and a house diided against a horse falleth [and 


CHAP. XI. 14-28. 185 














18 house is precipitated against house’]. If Satan also be divided against himself, how 

shall his kingdom stand? because [for] ye say that I cast out devils [the demons] 
19 through Beelzebub. And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils [the demons], by whom da 
20 your sons cast them out? therefore shall they be your judges. But if I with the finges 

of God cast out devils [the demons], no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon [unto] 
21 you. When a [the] strong man [one] armed keepeth his palace, his goods are ip 
22 peace: But when a stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, he tak- 

eth from him all his armour wherein he trusted, and divideth [distributeth] his spoils. 
23 He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me scattereth. 
24 Whien the unclean spirit is gone out of a [the] man, he walketh through dry places, 


seeking rest; and finding none, he saith, I will return unto my house whence I came 


25, 26 out. 


And when he cometh, he findeth cz swept and garnished. Then goeth he, 


and taketh to ham seven other spirits more wicked than himself; and they enter in, and 
dwell there: and the last state of that man is [becomes] worse than the first. 


27 


And it came to pass, as he spake these things, a certain woman of the company 


[multitude] lifted up her voice, and said unto him, Blessed 7s the womb that bare thee, 
28 and the paps which thou hast sucked. But he said, Yea, rather, blessed are they that 


hear the word of God, and keep it. 


[! Vs. 17.—Otkos emi olxoy. minre. This appears to be a continuation of the figure. When a kingdom comes to ruin 


everything in it shares that ruin, and house is dashed against house. 


Oikos éwi olkoy may, indeed, be taken as a pregnant 


expression for oixos wy émt oixov. But, as Bleek remarks, in this case, instead of émi olkov we should at least expect é¢° 


< , 
€QauTov. 


It is better, therefore, with the Vulgate and various distinguished critics, to take it as a variation of the idea in 


Matthew and Mark, rather than as an exact equivalent of it.—C. C. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRIT] CAL. 


Vs. 14. And He was casting out.—This miracle 
is not to be parallelized with Matt. ix. 32-34 (Neander, 
Tischendorf), but with Matt. xii. 22 seg. The de- 
mon here driven out was, according to the more pre- 
cise account of Matthew, also blind. As to the rest, 
we must carefully distinguish this sufferer from the 
ordinary infirm man who suffers under organic de- 
fects of sight and hearing. He is by no means called 
demoniac because he was blind and deaf, but he 
was blind and deaf because he was in a high degree 
demoniac. ‘‘ He was dumb through psychical influ- 
ence. Undoubtedly this manifested itself as a kind 
of insanity, only this insanity is not to be considered 
as merely one of imagination, but as the consequence 
of the real work of hostile potencies. Its overcom- 
ing through the light and might of the Redeemer re- 
stores again the normal psychical and physical rela- 
tion, in the sufferer.” Olshausen. 

And the people wondered.—According to the 
parallel passage in Matthew, they are even on the 
point of publicly proclaiming Jesus as the Messiah. 
It is this very culmination of enthusiasm which 
awakened the strongest reaction of the Pharisees, 
who now declare our Lord not the Elect of God, but 
the instrument of Satan. “ Ubi ad extremum ceci- 
tatis venit impictas, nullum est tam manifestum Det 

s, quod non pervertat.” Calvin. 

Vs. 15 Through Beelzebub or Beelzebul.— 
The name Beelzebub signifies properly: Fly-god, 
9 Kings i. 2, 38, 16; Beelzebul signifies: god of 
dung. See Licurroot, ad loc. That by this name 
another spirit is signified than the one that in other 
places is called Satan, or the head of the fallen an- 
gels, is without proof. Except in the gospels, Beel- 
zebul appears nowhere as a name of the devil. As 
to the rest, not Beelzebub but Beelzebul appears to 
be the more correct reading. 

Vs. 17. And house is precipitated against 
house.— Graphic representation of the desolation of 
a city divided within itself, in which the one falling 
house neccssarily draws down the other with it in its 





fatal fall. It is quite as arbitrary to take ofxos here 
in the sense of family (Bornemann) as to understand 
here merely a falling of the separated house é¢’ éav- 
tov (Paulus, Quesnel, De Wette). 

Vs. 18. If Satan also.—The Saviour places Him- 
self entirely on the position of His opponents. If He 
actually cast out the demons through their Chief, then 
it would follow that Satan was now busy in destroy- 
ing his own work. Every kingdom, every town, 
every family stands in itself a complete whole; so 
soon as it breaks this unity, it breaks up with its 
own hand the foundation of its independent exist- 
ence. So was also the kingdom of darkness a whole, 
which had risen against the kingdom of truth and 
of light. Satan could not, therefore, possibly drive 
out evil spirits without doing injury to his own 
realm. Perhaps the Pharisees might here have made 
the objection that Satan, for the accomplishment of 
a higher purpose, might admit a lesser hurt, and 
might drive out one of his satellites in like manner 
as Caiaphas (John xi. 50) wished to have one man die 
that the whole people might perish not. As they, 
however, in this passage, betray no acquaintance 
with these higher tactics of the kingdom of darkness, 
it was not necessary for our Lord to remove this 
objection or anticipate it. Respecting this whole 
polemics against the blasphemy of the Pharisees, 
comp. Nranpgr, ad loc. 

Vs. 19. By whom do your sons cast them 
out ?—To the argumentum ex absurdo, the Saviour 
adds here an argument e concessis. By the sons of 
the Pharisees we have doubtless to understand none 
other than their spiritual sons, their disciples, the 
exorcists. Comp. Acts xix. 18. From the lack of 
adequate information respecting these, it is difficult 
to form a perfectly correct judgment respecting the 
driving out of devils by the disciples of the Phari- 
sees. Without doubt charlatanism was connected 
therewith, and many a healing would be found to be 
only temporary and apparent, although they must, 
nevertheless, more than once have succeeded, by ad 
juration in the name of the Lord, in expelling a con- 
dition of possession that would not yield to other 
means See the very remarkable passages of 
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Irenus and Tertullian, which Grortus, ad loc., cites. 
And why might not individual better-minded Phari- 
sees accomplish such an act in faith and the Spirit 
of God, and see their weak endeavors crowned with 
heavenly blessing ? 

Vs. 20. By the finger of God.—According to 
Matthew, év mvevu. Ocot, comp. Exodus viii. 19. 

Vs. 21. When the strong one.—Our Lord now 
passes over to a third counter-argument—this time 
of an entirely empirical nature. He first gives us 
to see in what light He views the prince of this 
world, whom the Pharisees had here so unbeseem- 
ingly mentioned, and the opposing of whom they re- 
garded as a comparatively unimportant matter. He 
was a strong man who, well accoutred, relied upon 
his equipment and his secure rocky castle. Who- 
ever can fall upon, bind, and despoil such an one, 
must not stand below but above him, and be stronger 
than he. How could the victor stand in a covenant 
of peace and friendship with the vanquished, and 
how would it be possible to overmaster the Strong 
One, except only év daktiAw Ocov? Comp. Isaiah 
xlix. 24, 25. With right Bengel: ‘“‘Gloriosior vic- 
toria Christi, postywam vicit Satanam tot seculis 
grassatum et confisum.” If any one thinks that he 
is obliged to explain all the particular features of the 
figurative language, he can, with Stier, by the house 
of the strong man = Satan, understand the world; by 
oxevy understand men, whom he uses as his instru- 
ments, after he has previously robbed them them- 
selves, and in the preceding blind man see a con- 
cealed allusion to the death of Christ, and His de- 
scent into hell. But it is more natural to have 
regard here simply to the ¢ertivm comparationis, and 
to stop with the chief thought: Only the stronger 
can overcome the strong. 

Vs. 23. He that is not with Me.—Respecting 
the connection of this saying with an apparently op- 
posite declaration, see before on Luke ix. 50. The 
discourse advances regularly: after the triple refu- 
tation of the blasphemers, follows now a word of 
warning. It is this time addressed especially to such 
as on the one hand seized with astonishment at the 
miracle, on the other hand struck by the blasphe- 
mous allegation of the Pharisees, did not know what 
they should think of Jesus, and were secretly inclined, 
at least for the moment, to remain neutral in respect 
to the two parties. These He gives to understand 
that in the case of so intense a conflict of principles 
such a neutrality was impossible, and at bottom 
was no better than open enmity. It was not suffi- 
cient that they did not join in with the blasphemy of 
the Pharisees; they must decidedly take a stand. 
The so-called juste miliew between friendship and 
enmity could not possibly be longer maintained; 
indifference would of itself) be injury. But how 
much more worthy still of punishment were those 





who openly opposed themselves to Him! For them 
is meant the saying that now follows. 
Vs, 24. When the unclean spirit.—Luke gives 


this parabolic discourse before, Matthew, on the 
contrary, after the discourse of Jesus concerning the 
sign of the prophet Jonas. Comp. Matt. xii, 48-45. 
Apparently this latter arrangement is to be taken 
ss the original. Luke moreover again places what is 
Bituilar together and gives this declaration as early as 
this because it belongs to the sphere of demonology, 
with which the preceding accusation and vindication 
also stood in relation, and perhaps for this cause 
ulso omits the words with which, according to Mat- 
thew, vs. 45, the Saviour concluded the whole ad- 
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dress: “Even so shall it be also unto this wicked 
generation.” The sense and the intention of the 
imagery here is, moreover, in and of itself not hard 
to understand. Not He was possessed or in cove. 
nant with Beelzebub, as His enemies blasphemously 
alleged, but Israel itself, which stood under the influ. 
ence of its blind leaders, was now the possessed 
party. A demon had been driven out after the 
Babylonian captivity, the demon of idolatry: but 
that the unhappy nation was now in so much better 
case, was by no means true; as a sevenfold worse 
scourge had blasting Pharisaism taken the place of 
the first demon. No wonder! his former house he, 
the demon, finds empty, cxoAd(ovta (Matthew). 
Forsaken indeed by him, it is yet by no means in- 
habited by a better,—by the Holy Spirit. He finds 
therefore abundant room for return ; finds the house 
as if in festal adornment already prepared for him, as 
it were demoniacally tricked out by the ruling spirit 
of lies. He now takes seven other spirits with him 
worse than he, that is, in not a moral respect, for the 
Scripture does not teach us to know any degrees of 
demoniacal wickedness, but worse, inasmuch as they 
can accomplish yet more than he. . With these he 
takes possession of his former dwelling-place, so that 
the temporary redemption of the poor possessed is 
followed by a sevenfold greater misery. “ Reperit 
domum vacantem : cos procul dubio designat Christus, 
qui vacui Dei spiritu ad recipiendum diabolum parati 
sunt, nam fideles, in quibus solide habitat Spiritus 
Dei, undique muniti sunt, ne qua rima Satane 
pateat.” Calvin. 

How shaming this representation was for the 
Pharisees, strikes the eye quite as quickly as in what 
a striking manner it was fulfilled, in the continually 
deeper fall of this whole generation. At the same time, 
however, it must not be overlooked that this whole 
instruction contained a weighty intimation for the 
man who had just been healed by the Saviour (vs. 
14). It was to remind him of this truth, that it did not 
suffice for this instant to be redeemed from the evil 
spirit, if his heart was not at once united in sin- 
cerity with Jesus, and if he did not by that alone 
remain in security against renewed demoniacal influ- 
ence; nay, for the whole multitude the portraiture 
of a man was instructive, who, after he had been, in 
the first instance, purified from sin, gives himself 
again into its service, and now sinks deeper than 
ever before. Nor does it indeed admit of any doubt 
that this word found an echo in the consciences of 
many. A trace we find in the enthusiasm which 
it awakened, according to Luke’s account alone, in 
one of the female hearers. 

Vs. 27. A certain woman of the multitude. 
—That it was a mother (according to tradition, Mar- 
cella, a maid-servant of Martha) appears from the 
nature of her felicitation. Her enthusiasm is by no 
means incomprehensible after such a severe discourse 
(Strauss), for without doubt she admired more the 
how than the what of the words of the Saviour. 
“The whole anecdote betrays a fresh and living re- 
membrance, which appears to haye inserted it on the 
very spot where it occurred.” Schleiermacher. The 
unnamed woman listened to the words as only a 
mother can listen who, perhaps herself childless, or 
it may be unhappy in her children, in silence envies 
Mary. Her words form a striking contrast with 
those which the Saviour Himself, on the way to the 
cross, utters over the daughters of Jerusalem, Luke 
xxiii, 28, 29. He does not gainsay her utterance, 
but He rectifies it (uevotivye, immo vero, as in Rom 
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ix. 20; x. 18). “Very true, blessed,” &¢. An intima- 
tion for the woman not to let herself be borne along 
too much by transient impressions, but rather to hear 


still farther ; an eulogy of Mary, whom He already 


perhaps discovered among the throng (comp. Luke 
ii, 19-51); a transition to further instruction of 
the people, which however was now interrupted by 
the intelligence that His mother and His brethren 
were calling Him, Comp. Matt. xii. 45,46; Luke 
viii, 19-21. “It may not be impossible that even 
during Jesus’ discourse in vindication of Himself, 
the rumor of the arrival of His relatives had made 
its way, and had given this woman occasion for the 
exclamation which she made, but it is more probable 


that Jesus addressed two separate answers, one to the’ 


woman, the other to those who gave Him notice of 
the arrival of His mother, because Luke distinguishes 
altogether too definitely the two utterances from 
each other for us to suppose them to have been one. 
Therefore, we shall be able to conclude that the 
actual information of His mother’s arrival did not 
itself reach Jesus until after this exclamation of the 
woman, and that it then gave Him occasion to that 
saying respecting His disciples.” Lichtenstein. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Not’ unjustly has there often been found in 
this whole discourse of our Lord one of the strongest 
proofs of the objective truth of the New Testament 
Satanology. How much of its force does the whole 
argument of this discourse lose if we should assume 
that our Lord here accommodated Himself to a 
popular belief, above which He Himself was infinitely 
elevated! If it is not true that He cast out actual 
demons and that by the Spirit of God, then the conclu- 
gion derived from it that the kingdom of God there- 
fore had come to them, is in this passage an asser- 
tion without proof. That the Saviour, in the form of 
His representation, attaches Himself to the prevailing 
ideas, especially in vss. 25, 26, must be conceded ; 
but He would never have permitted Himself such an 
accommodation had He not, in the substance of these 
gonceptions, recognized the elements of higher 
truth. There exists a remarkable contrast between 
His portrayal of the strong man who keeps his palace 
and can only be overcome by a stronger one, and the 
slight importance which many rationalistic theolo- 
gians attribute to the locus de Diabolo. ; 

9. The energetic manner in which the Saviour on 
this occasion insists upon a decided position, for or 
against Him, proves sufficiently how intensely the 
opposition of parties had then increased; but at the 
same time this declaration gives indirectly a powerful 
testimony to the entirely unique value of His person 
and His work, towards which it is impossible per- 
manently to maintain a strict neutrality, and which 
lay claim to so undivided an interest, that indiffer- 
ence is itself a kind of covert enmity. ; 

3. The parable of an evil spirit who returns with 
seven others, was strikingly fulfilled, first upon the 
Jewish people, not only in the days of our Lord, but 
also in the apostolic age. The first impression 
which was made upon some, after the death of the 
Saviour, passes away again, and shortly before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it may be especially said 
that the nation was possessed not only by seven, but 
py seventy times seven devils. Moreover, this phe- 
nomenon recurs perpetually in the Christian church, 
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when, after a time of commencing growth, a period 
of mournful retrogression, and when, after short 
awakening, a time of spiritual stiffening into deaa 
forms, begins. So was it when, after the Reformation 
the letter-worship of ecclesiastical orthodoxy estab 
lished itself; so does it now perhaps threaten to be i1 
some regions after that religious awakening of ths 
first half of this century has cooled off; and 
finally, there is here portrayed the image of ever, 
one who has made the first step on the way to con 
version, but afterwards has fallen from this height 
into the most unhappy depth (2 Tim. iv. 10; Heb. 
vi. 4-6; 2 Peter ii, 20-22). How far this remains 
possible even after genuine conversion, is a question 
which cannot here be answered. In no case can one, 
in the dwelling out of which only one demon had been 
driven, and which is only empty, swept, and garnish- 
ed, recognize the image of one truly regenerate. 

4, The woman that lifts up her voice to bless 
Jesus, is the prototype of all those who have hon 
ored the mother of the Saviour more than they 
have her Son, and have incurred the guilt of Mari 
olatry. If the Saviour does not favor this honoring 
of His mother, even here, where it moves within 
modest bounds, what judgment will He then pass 
upon the new dogma of Pio Nono, upon which an 
entirely new Mariology is built? 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The threefold temper towards the miracle-working 
Saviour: 1. Enthusiasm and its right; 2. hatred 
and its blindness ; 3. neutrality and its impossibility. 
—The Son of Ged was manifested that He might de- 
stroy the works of the devil, 1 John iii. 8.—He hath 
done all things well: the dumb speaking, Mark vii. 
37.—No sign great enough to overcome the repug- 
nance of unbeliefi—The might of Satan a fearful, 
well-ordered, but yet vincible might.—The enemies 
of the Lord condemned, 1. By their conscience; 2. 
by those holding their own views; 8. by the Saviour. 
—Satan’s defeat a sign that the kingdom of God has 
come near.—The strife of the Strong with the Strong- 
er: 1. The Strong One, a. his palace, d. his booty, 
c. his false rest; 2. The Stronger, a. His courageous 
assault, 6. His complete triumph, ¢. His brilliant 
crown.—Neutrality in the Christian sphere no vir- 
tue, but a chimera.—The Saviour would rather have 
to do with open foes than with half-friends.—W ho- 
ever begins to stand apparently neutral towards 
truth becomes, for the most part, at last an opposer 
of the same.—The dangerousness of half-conversion. 
—Not easily does the Evil One give up his rights 
over the heart which he has for a while had domin- 
ion over.—The Spirit of Evil finds nowhere abiding 
rest.—What matters it that one is in a measure free 
from the Evil Spirit, if he is not filled with the Holy 
Spirit ?—The wretched reéntrance rpon the hardly 
forsaken way of sin: 1. Undoubteuly possible, 2. in 
the last degree ruinous.—Hypocrisy the worst kind 
of possession.—All the seven deadly sins come up at 
once in the heart that is sold under sin.—‘It had 
been better for them not to have known the way 
of righteousness,” &¢., 2 Peter ii. 22.—The temale 
mind more receptive than many a masculine one ol 
the greatness of the Saviour.—The first Mary-wor 
ship.—The woman that blesses Jesus’ mother the 
type of superficial religious fecling: 1. Nature of 
this fecling, a. it is easily aroused, . promptly re 
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vealed, ¢. soon evaporated ; 2. value of the same, a. 
the Saviour does not disapprove it wholly, 6. still less 


does He approve it unconditionally, ¢. He will have | 


it pass over to something better—the hearing and 
keeping of His word.—Blessed are they that hear the 
word of God and keep it. Their blessedness has, 1. 
A higher character; 2. a firmer ground; 8. a longer 
duration than any other. 

Srarxe :—HepiInGER :—The mockers blaspheme 
god’s work; they that are better doubt.—Bren- 
1us:—It is the way of perverse people to count 
devils’ works for God’s works, and God’s works for 
devils’ works.—Christ is also Judge of the word and 
the thoughts. Comp. Ps. cxxxix. 1, 2.—It is un- 
doubtealy permitted to defend ourselves against all 
those who blaspheme our function, which we dis- 
charge to God’s honor.—Here on earth even children 
are often the judges of their parents, 1 Sam. xix. 5. 
—Nothing but the finger of God—no human power— 
is capable of driving Satan out of the heart.—Christ 
and Belial agree not together.—QuxEsNnEL :—The con- 
verted sinner is a palace which the devil has lost, 

but of which he knows all the weak quarters and 
entrances, and where he often even yet has secret 
confederates. [Diabolonians in Mansoul.|—With 
children of Satan it fares as with their wicked father, 
Isaiah lvii. 20, 21.—All presumptuous sins are gar- 
nishings of the heart for the habitation of many 
devils.—Zzis1vs :—Spiritual relationship with Christ 
is more excellent than all natural connection of 
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blood.—Brentivs :—True Christianity consista not 
in word but in deed and in truth, 1 Cor. iv. 20. 

SrarKE:—One must be free if he will make 
others free.—Moral relapses risk the soul’s salvation 
—Massinion :—Sur VPinconstance dans les voies dt 
salut, sermon sur Luc. xi. 26, pour le troisieme di 
manche de la caréme.—MARHKINEKE :—How ingen 
ious the human heart is when the question is of clos 
ing itself against the impressions of manifest truth 
—U.brr :—The many enewies of Jesus, who yet is 
all men’s Friend.—F vous :-—Enmity against Christ ; 
1. It testifies of unthankfulness; 2. betrays folly: 3. 
prepares wretchedness.—AHLFeLD:—How stanaest 
thou with reference to Christ? 1. Art thou His 
enemy? 2, Art thou indifferent? 3. Makest thou 
half work? 4. Believest thou on Him ?—Pa.mgEr :— 
The kingdom of the world and the kingdom of 
Christ: 1. Nature; 2. relation of these two king- 
doms.—Von Grriacn :—How Christ overcomes the 
kingdom of the devil, 1. Without us; 2. in us.—Rav- 
TENBERG :—The reproach of Christ. our honor. A 
reproach: 1. For us; 2. from us; 3. upon us.— 
WankreL'—The fearful power of the Evil One: 1. 
Fearful by its unnoticed commencement; 2. rapid 
progress; 38. wretched issue—A.Lt :—“‘ Who is not 
with Me,” &c.: 1. Who does not believe with Me, he 
speaks against Me; 2. who does not walk with Me, 
he strives against Me; 8. who does not work with 
Me, he labors against Me; 4. who does not combat 
and sacrifice with Me, he betrays Me. 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 
36 


core 


2. A Sign for the Eye and an Eye for the Sign (Vss. 29-36). 
; (Comp. Matt. xii. 38-42; vi. 22, 23.) 


And when the people were gathered [gathering] thick together, he began to say, 
This [generation’] is an evil generation: they seek [it seeks] a sign; and there shall 
no sign be given it, but the sign of Jonas [Jonah] the prophet [om., the prophet?]. 
For as Jonas [Jonah] was [became] a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall also the Son of 
man be to this generation. The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with 
the men of this generation, and condemn them: for she came from the utmost parts of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater [zAciov, neuter; lit., some- 
thing more] than Solomon ¢s here. The men of Nineveh shall rise up in the judgement 
with this generation, and shall condemn it: for they repented at the preaching of Jonas 
[Jonah]; and, behold, a greater than Jonas [mXelov ‘Iwva] ts here. [And] No man, 
when he hath lighted a candle, putteth 7 in a secret place, neither under a [the] bushel, 
but on a [the] candlestick, that they which come in may see the light. The light of 
the body is the [thine*] eye: therefore when thine eye is single [sound], thy whole 
body also is full of light; but when thane eye is evil [diseased], thy body also 2s full of 
darkness, Take heed therefore, that the light which is in thee be not darkness 
If thy whole body therefore be full of light, having no part dark, the whole shall be full 
of light, as when the bright shining of a [the] candle [with its brilliancy, 7 dotpawq; 
om., the bright-shining| doth give thee light. 


1 Vs. 29.—According to the reading approved by Tischendorf on preponderating grounds: } yeved. airy yewed. movnpd 
v. [Supported also by Cod. Sin.] 

2 Vs. 29.—Rec.: Tod mpopirov, taken from the parallel passage in Matthew. [Omitted also by Cod. Sin., 

3 Vs. 34.—Iec.: 0 ofGaAuos—Matt. vi. 22—gov is, however, decidedly supported and already approved by Griesbach. 


Supporte/ also by Cod. Sin.) 


discourse of rebuke on the part of the Savicur Luke 


has already, vs. 16, communicated at the same time 
with the judgment of the Pharisees. Matthew keeps 
| the two elements, ch. xii, 24 and 38, more exactly apart, 
arranging them chronologically. According to his 
account it is principally Pharisees and Scribes who 
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Vs. 29. He began to say.—The occasion for this 
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desire to see the sign from heaven, in whom, how- 
ever, the Saviour, with the most perfect right, views 
the legitimate representatives of the whole evil and 
adulterous generation of His contemporaries. Ac- 
cording to Luke they are indeed &dAx than those 
who had before spoken, yet by no means animated 
with a better spirit. They will tempt Jesus (aeipd- 
(orres) in that they laid for Him a snare, indirectly 
support their humiliated and castigated friends, and 
desire something of Him which He could not refuse 
them without exciting much remark. If we are 
not disposed by the sign from heaven to understand 
an actual revelation of the Shekinah, they have at 
all events some kind of cosmic phenomenon in mind, 
either an eclipse of the sun or moon, or 4 meteor, or 
something of the sort, which, however, must be so 
far different from the other miracles of our Lord as 
this, that it was to be performed, not on men who 
surrounded Him, but on objects which were ap- 
parently elevated above Him, and was therefore to 
strike the eye so much the more strongly. Perhaps they 
find occasion for this inquiry in the definite assu- 
rance of the Saviour that He cast out demons év 
daxtdAw@ Ocod, at which they in a hypocritical tone 
declared themselves ready to acknowledge Him as 
soon as He should have given them an incontestable 
proof of His heavenly mission. It is in this case 
much easier to understand that the Saviour, agree- 
ably to His principle, performed no sign before them, 
since He found in them not the slightest receptivity 
for the moral impression of His miracles: comp. 
Matt. xiii. 58. 

There shall no sign be given it.—This whole 
answer of the Saviour breathes, besides righteous dis- 
pleasure, a heavenly composure and wisdom : for it 
gave all to whom the truth was dear, plainly to 
understand that His refusal to give a sign was per- 
fectly just, and besides that only conditional, and 
finally, that it was only temporary. 


The sign of Jonah.—The briefer expression of 
Luke must be explained by the more developed 
statement of the language of our Lord in Matt. ch. 
xii. 40, of whose genuineness and exactness there is 
no oceasion whatever to doubt. ‘“ The reference of 
the sign of Jonah merely to the preaching and mani- 
festation of the Saviour in Paulus, Schleiermacher, 
Neander, a. 0., needs no refutation.” Lange. Had 
the Saviour wished to refer to that alone, He would 
then have had to express Himself more exactly, and 
to say: As Jonas was a sign to the Ninevites, so is 
also the Son of man for this generation. 
itself points to the future. As Jonah from the belly 
of we fish had come forth, to appear to the Nine- 
vites, so should the risen Jesus be for His contempo- 
raries a sign, but not from heaven; from the depth 
of the earth shall this sign be given, but yet it should 
serve for their condemnation. The parallel consists 
in this, that Jonah goes down into the fish’s belly, 
and after three days’ abode therein, comes again out 
of the game, while Christ descends into the heart of 
the earth, Sheol (Meyer), and also after the same 
time again gloriously appears. And if we must also, 
according to Jonah ii., conceive the prophet as liv- 
ing in the belly of the fish, this takes nothing from 
the general correctness of the comparison. As re- 
spects, however, the difficulty as to the designation 
of time, a vuxSjuepor does not need always to endure 
just twenty-four full hours. See 1 Sam. xxx. 12, 13, 
and in the Talmud Hieros. it is expressly stated : 
“Day and night make together a period (m2iz), and 
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the part of such an one is as the whole.” 
Srier, &. J. IL, p. 53. 

Vs. 81. The Queen of the South.—Comp 
Lance on Matt. xii. 42. Less precisely has Luke 
placed the comparison with Solomon before that 
with Jonah aud the Ninevites, because then the 
beautiful climax of the discourse is lost. The Queen 
of Sheba had given yet greater proofs of faith and 
exhibited yet more interest than the Ninevites, who 
believed on the word spoken in their immediate 
vicinity; for out of distant lands had she come to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon, while the Jews con- 
temned what they could find in their immediate 
neighborhood, and yet there was more here than 
Solomon ! 

More than Solomon.—In order to feel the 
power of this comparison, in which the wisdom of 
Solomon is to be kept carefully in mind as the tertiwm 
comparationis, we must not only realize to ourselves 
what is written in the Old Testament regarding Solo- 
mon, but also especially what tradition had added to 
this, in reference to his magic words, his ring, his 
knowledge of the secrets of the spiritual world, &c., 
in consequence of which Solomon stood in almos* 
unearthly glory before the eyes of the contempora- 
ries of Jesus. [The simple reference to the scrip- 
tural account of Solomon appears quite sufficient, 
without supposing our Saviour to have taken any 
account of the superstitious fables respecting Him, 
—C.C.8. 

Vs. et The men of Nineveh.—It cannot be 
stated with certainty whether Jonah made to the 
Ninevites any intimation of the miracle that had 
happened to him or not. But even supposing he did 
not, the contrast is then so much the stronger. The 
Ninevites believed Jonah upon his word, without 
knowing anything of the miracle. The Jews, on the 
other hand, had not only heard the preaching of 
Jesus, but also afterwards an account of His resurrec 
tion, and yet they believed not. In no case, there- 
fore, is the judgment here uttered by Jesus too 
hard. } 

Vs. 33, And no man.—Course of thought : Iam 
more than Jonah (vs. 82); but in order to know this 
one does not (as you do) put the light under a 
bushel. .Unquestionably Jesus, according to Luke, 
appears to wish to denounce the insincerity of His 
adversaries (De Wette). Comp. Matt. v. 15; Luke 
viii. 16.—eis xpuwrhv, that is, in a vault, a cellar, the 
familiar erypta of ancient buildings and churches, 
See Murer, ad loc. 

Vs. 84. When thine eye is sound.—Comp. 
Matt. vi. 22, 23. If the light is to be permitted to 
shine brightly before the eyes of others upon the 
candlestick, then it is above all things necessary to 
preserve to one’s self the light of his own power of 
perception undarkened and bright. Respecting the in- 
ner eye, see LANGE on the parallel passage in Matthew. 
There appears to be indicated by this an immediate 
original consciousness of God, to which also Paul, Acts 
xvii. 27, alludes. It appears, therefore, that according 
to the doctrine of the Saviour, the organ exists even 
in fallen man by which revealed trut?. can be viewed, 
and it may be said that here, as also in Matt. xiii. 12, 
the general law is stated according to which an 
increase of the inner light and of the spiritual life 
takes place in man. If we assume that Luke com- 
municates this saying of the Saviour in its exact his- 
torica connection, then especially must we not leave 
out of view that Jesus here speaks of the people 
(vs, 29), but not exclusively of His disciples, so thas 
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by the eye and the light of which here He speaks, 
we must understand, not anything specifically Chris- 
tian, but something generically human. 

Vs. 35. Take heed, therefore.—Only in Luke 
does the admonition appear in this definite form. 
The same thought is uttered in the 7d oxdros wéooy in 
Matthew. The Saviour fears that the here-indicated 
darkening is already found in part in His hearers, 
and warns them therefore to look to it that it do not 
become a total darkening. 

Vs. 36. If thy whole body therefore.—This 
gaying also only Luke has preserved. The appear- 
ance of a weak tautology, of which expositors com- 
plain, is best avoided if in the protasis we let the 
emphasis fall upon doy, in the apodosis upon gwrer- 
yov, @s bray, x.7.A. The sense is then this: Only 
when thy body is wholly illumined, without having 
even an obscure corner left therein, will it become so 
bright and clear as if the full brilliancy of a bright 
lamp illumined thee; in other words, thou wilt be 
placed in a normal condition of light. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is from a Christologico-psychological point 
of view noticeable how it is the repelling of the 
charge of diabolical agency, which disposes and occa- 
sions the Lord to give forth one of the most elevated 
expressions of His self-consciousness, in that He 
places Himself far above Jonah and Solomon. As 
this comparison gives proof of His true humanity, it 
at the same time places the superhuman in His 
activity in the brightest light. 

2. The sign of the prophet Jonah is essentially 
the great sign which the Saviour, even in the begin- 
ning of His ministry, had intimated to the hostile 
*Tovdatois, John ii, 19-21. Thus, therefore, does the 
Saviour in Jerusalem and Galilee, over against similar 
opposers, and now, after the lapse of a year, remain 
fully consistent with Himself. 

8. The craving for wonders is a diseased condi- 
tion of soul, which can never be satisfied, and which, 
therefore, is combated by the Saviour with all His 
might. Comp. John iv. 48. And so much the stronger 
opposition did He present to this temptation since it 
was in its deepest ground a Satanic one, and really a 
repetition of the request that He should perform a 
miracle of display. Comp. Luke iv. 9, 10. The 
Saviour could so much the less satisfy the demand 
of His contemporaries, as these were wholly wanting 
in the holy sense of light [Zichtsinn] which had ani- 
mated the Ninevites in reference to Jonah and the 
Queen of the South in reference to Solomon. 

4, It is manifestly here expressed that the truth 
revealed to man in the Gospel stands, not as some- 
thing entirely foreign, over against and outside of 
him, but as related to the inmost constitution and 
the highest receptivity of his nature, as the eye and 
the light are, as it were, made for one another, Here 
holds good the beautiful expression of Goethe: 
War nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, wie kinnten wir 
dai Licht erblicken, &c. [Were not the eye akin to 
‘he sun, how could we behold the light?] And the 
Christian hymn, Heil’ge Linfalt, Gnadenwunder. 
[Holy simplicity, miracle of grace. ] 

5. “So can and should the receptivity of light in 
she spiritual sense (reason, feeling, and conscience) 
ve cherished and kindled to the light of life and 
of the body. The essence of the care of the same is 
the simplicity, thst is, the completeness, concentra- 


tion, and consistency of theinner life, For this light 
sense the word of God now necessarily becomea 
the inner light of life, which gradually drives out 
even from the corporal and sensual sphere of life 
all elements of obscuration, all fragments of the ald 
night, till the whole being of the man, even kis exte 
rior, is not only illumined, but also diffuses -ight, a 
clear, beautiful, and consecrated beam of God.” 
Lange. 


[‘* And in clear dream and solemn vision 
Tell her of things that no gross ear may hear, 
Till oft converse with Heavenly habitant 
Begins to cast a beam on th’ outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns tt by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal.” Comus,] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Outward hearing of the word joined with inward 
enmity and. perverted designs.—The unappeasable 
greediness for ever greater and greater wonders.— 
The request for a sign from Heaven an indirect proof 
of the reality of the other signs on earth.—The res- 
urrection of the Lord the highest sign of His Messi- 
anic dignity.—Jonah and the Son of man: 1. What 
advantage the former appears to have over the latter ; 
2. wherein both stand on a level; 3. wherein the 
latter infinitely excels the former.—More than Solo- 
mon is here. We consider in reference to this say- 
ing: 1. How strange it sounds; 2. how true it is; 
3. of what moment it continues to be.—The wisdom 
of the Saviour and the wisdom of Solomon: tha 
first had: 1. A higher originality (John vi. 46); 2. 
a wider extent (John vi. 68); 8. a more salutary 
purpose (Matt. v. 48) than the latter.—The different 
grades of the damnableness of sin: 1. Penitent 
heathen rise up against unbelieving Jews; 2. Jews 
longing for salvation against hypocritical nominal 
Christians.—The greater the privilege the heavier the 
responsibility.—The brightest light is lost when it is 
either: 1. Set under a bushel, or 2. viewed with 
diseased eyes.—As the light for the eye and the eye 
for the light, so are Christ and man made for one 
another.—The hopeless- condition of the man in 
whom the inner light is wholly darkened; it is dark- 
ness: 1. In him; 2. around him; 3. above him.— 
The single eye and the illumined body, the diseased 
eye and the darkened body.—What must there be 
in man if he will rightly understand and esteem 
revealed truth? Comp. John vii. 17.—Between truth 
and man there exists the same inner relation as 
between the light and the eye. 

Starke :— Brentius:—In the work of salvation 
God does nothing new for any man: the matter pro- 
ceeds in the way once shown in the Holy Scriptures. 
—Cramer :—The Old and the New Testament ex- 
plain one another clearly.—HxpincEer :—Terrible is 
it that the poor yet right-minded heathen, the blind 
people who yet have striven after virtue, shall herein 
condemn many Christians.—The doctrine of the last 
judgment is a fundamental article of the Christian 
religion, and must therefore be often urged with 
great earnestness.— Bibl. Wirt :—Christian preach 
ers should be in an exceptional manner a light in the 
Lord.—Man needs that his soul should be filled with 
the divine light if he will do the works of light 
—Enter diligently into thine heart and be for its en 
lightenment and amendment unweariedly concerned. 
Ps. cxxxix. 23 24, The condition of a man beforg, 
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ta, and after, conversion may be well compared | preaching is a mere fable, judge the Jews of tha’ 
with the night, with the break of day, and with| time.—Every converted man is for the unconvertec 
day itself. that know him a judging, condemning example.— 
Hevsner :—Christ must have accounted the his-] How often do people run and study for the sake of 
tory of Jonah a true history, for, a. He would not| earthly wisdom, while Christ’s wisdom, so near at 
have compared Himself with a fabulous hero; 6. nor| hand, is despised; men have a disgust at it, and 
could the Ninevites, if their repentance after Jonah’s | deify the wisdom of the dust. ‘ 


3. Two Manner of Enemies (Vss. 37-54), 


37 And as he spake, a certain Pharisee besought him to dine [breakfast, dpeornon] 
38 with him: and hs went in, and sat down to meat [reclined]. And when the Pharisce 
39 saw i, he marve.ed that he had not first washed before dinner. And the Lord said 
unto him, Now do ye Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and the platter; but 
40 your inward part is full of ravening [rapacity] and wickedness. Ye fools, did not he, 
41 that made that which is without, make that which is within also? But rather [om., 
rather] give alms of such things as ye have [the contents, ra évdvra]; and, behold, all 
42 things are clean unto you. But woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye tithe mint and rue 
and all manner of herbs, and pass over judgment and the love of God: these ought ye 
43 to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye 
44 love the uppermost seats in the synagogues, and" greetings in the markets. Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites [om., scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! V. 0.7]! 
for ye are as graves which appear not, and the men that walk over [men in walking 
45 over| them are not aware of them. Then answered one of the lawyers [or, men learned 
in the law], and said unto him, Master [Teacher], thus saying thou reproachest [art 
46 reviling| us also. And he said, Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! for ye lade men 
with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one 
47 of your fingers. Woe unto you! for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your 
48 fathers killed them. ‘Truly [So then] ye bear witness that ye allow [are witnesses and 
consent to| the deeds of your fathers: for they indeed killed them, and [but] ye build® 
49 their sepulchres. Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will send them prophets 
50 and apostles, and some of them they shall.slay and persecute: That the blood of all the 
prophets, which was shed from the foundation of the world, may be required of this gen- 
51 eration; From the blood of Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, which perished between 
the altar and the temple [lit., the house]: verily [yea] I say unto you, It shall be re- 
52 quired of this generation. Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away the key 
of knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hinder- 
53 ed. And as he said these things unto them [And when he had gone out from thence‘], 
the scribes and the Pharisees began to urge ham vehemently [to be intensely embittered 
54 against him], and to provoke him to speak of many [various, 7Aedvwv] things: Laying 
wait for him, and seeking [om., and seeking®] to catch something out of his mouth, 
that they might accuse him. 
1 Vs. 43.—Tods Gonacious, Tbose to which they were accustomed, from the reverence of the people.—C. C. S.] 
Vs. 44.—The Rec. has here ypaupmarteis kai faptcator, vroxprrai; in all probability taken from the similar passage in 
Matthew. [Om., Tischendorf, Tregelles, Meyer, Bleek, Alford with L., C., L., Cod. Sin.—C. C. S.] 

3 Vs. 48.—The following words of the Rec.: aitav 7a pvnueta, are wanting in B., L., [Cod. Sin.,] Copt., Cantabrig., 
and other authorities, and are therefore bracketed by Lachmann, and rejected by Griesbach, Tischendorf, | Meyer, Tre- 
gelles, Alford. But Bleck vindicates their genuineness and necest rh C.8.] It is supposed with reason that they 
contain an interpolated supplement, as oixodopeire can stand very well alone. 

4 Vs. 53.—The reading xaxeiOey e€edOdv70s adrov, approved by Tischendorf, (Meyer, Tregelles,] on the authority of B., 
C., L., [Cod. Sin.,] has internal probability. The Recepia varies, and it is much easier to assume that this complot took 
place after the Saviour’s departure than in His presence. 


6 Vs. 54.—The additional words of the Recepta, Gnrodvres va xatnyopjowow avrod, are in all probability spurious. 
See Meyer, ad locum. [The text, as Van Oosterzee accepts it, is Tischendorf’s. Supported by B., L., Cod. Sin.—C. C. 8.] 


speaking. It is therefore not impossible that this 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. event belongs to a later period of the Saviour’s so- 

journ and activity in Galilee, when the hostility 

Vs. 37. Ev 58 7G AaA.—That the Pharisee’s invi-| against Him had risen to a still higher pitch. On 
sation came to Jesus while He was uttering what im-| the other hand, the invitation of the Pharisee just at 
mediately precedes, Luke does not tell us, but only/the moment becomes doubly intelligible if we com 
that it was given while the Saviour was engaged in! pare Mark iii, 20. Perhaps this breakfast was of 
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fered the Saviour by a Pharisee dwelling in the 
neighborhuod, who might fear that Jesus through 
the press of the people could not reach the dwelling 
of his host. 

Breakfast, épictjon.— We are here not to under- 
stand the chief meal, but a lighter prandiwm, which 
was taken earlier and required less time. That the 
Cisposition of the entertainer towards the Saviour 
was not on that account by any means a friendly 

ne, sufficiently appears from the connection. 

Vs. 88.—Had not first washed.—Respecting 
the washings and purifications of the Pharisees be- 
fore a meal, sce the detailed statements of Licurroor 
on Matthew xv. 2; Sepp, LZ. J. ii. p. 348.—We have 
no ground for supposing that the Saviour did not 
commonly wash Himself before a meal. Now, per- 
haps, He omitted it because He had just accepted 
the invitation, or because He was wearied by the 
day’s work which He had hitherto accomplished. 

Vs. 39. And the Lord said unto Him.— 
Against the charge that the Saviour in the here- 
following conversation at table in some measure lost 
out of mind the requirement of courtesy towards His 
host, we have simply to bring to mind that “such a 
divine rudeness is everywhere in place” (Ebrard). 
If we consider that the host by his surprise had at 
the very beginning violated the duty of hospitality 
and benevolence; that they had scarcely even sat 
down when this injurious remark was made to the 
Saviour ; that the Saviour had respect not merely to 
the matter but especially to the principle and the in- 
tention of the charge, we cannot then be in the least 
surprised that He emphatically vindicates Himself, 
and combats the hypocrisy of those who had cen- 
sured Him. Every-day decorum gives place here to 
an infinitely higher duty. We must, however, doubt- 
less assume that the Pharisee had expressed his 
astonishment in some way or other, since the Saviour 
would otherwise have taken a different occasion for 
uttering such a Philippic. 

Now do ye Pharisees.—It is known how 
remarkable an agreement there is between. this re- 
buke of the Saviour’s and that which Matthew, ch. 
xxiii, has given much more in detail. The question 
which of the two Evangelists has communicated this 
rebuke in the most exact connection has been alter- 
nately answered in favor of Matthew and Luke. See, 
e.g. the view in Meyer on Matt. xxiii, 1. It is, how- 
ever, to be remarked, 1, that the first reproach 
which, according to Luke, the Saviour addresses 
to the Pharisees, vss. 39, 40, bears internal traces 
of having been uttered at a meal, and that also the 
coming forward of the scribe, vss. 45, 46, by which 
a new rebuke is called forth, has internal probability. 
On the ground of this it appears not to admit of 
doubt that the Saviour really directed against a Phar- 
isee in Galilee, on occasion of a breakfast, several 
similar rebukes to those which we find in Matthew, 
ch, xxiii, directed in yet greater number against the 
scribes and Pharisees at Jerusalem. 2. On the other 
side, however, the denunciatory discourse in Matthew 
affords so many proofs of an internal connection and 
a living totality, that the originality and exactness of 
its redaction cannot possibly be denied. It is, 3, un- 
doubtedly possible that the Saviour, as occasion of- 
fered, repeated several rebukes against the Pharisees 
in Galilee and those of like mind in Juda, but less 
vrobable that a whole series of rebukes, with citation 
of the same passage of Scripture and the same denun- 
ciation at the end, was twice delivered. It is more 
simple, therefore, 4, to assume that Luke is indeed 








right in representing the Saviour during a meal as 
uttering a discourse of rebuke against the Pharisees 
and scribes, but that in this he has taken the liberty 
of inserting at the same time per anticipationem sev- 
eral similar expressions, which, as appears from Mat- 
thew, the Saviour actually uttered only in the last daya 
of His life, which Luke, however, on account of their 
similar character, communicates here, while in con 
sequence of this he does not recur to the last denun 
ciatory discourse. As tothe whole matter, the opin 
ion that “the Evangelists have taken up elements 
of earlier discourses of Jesus in later ones and the 
reverse” (Lange) ean only be rejected in principle 
by those whose harmonistics are controlled by a 
somewhat mechanical theory of inspiration. 

Nov, «.7.A.—Not an antithesis merely of Now in 
opposition to an understood mdéAa (Meyer); for we 
have not a single proof that the Saviour considers 
the former generation of Pharisees as better than 
the present, but rather in the sense of eo jam per- 
ventum est, which, perhaps, in view of the character 
of holy irony borne by the whole discourse, is best 
translated by “full well,” equivalent to “ this is the 
way, they are on the right way to,” &c. 

Vs. 39. But your inward part.—Not a con- 
traction for “ the inside of your cup,” to which Matt. 
xxiii. 25 appears to point, but the interior of the 
persons in contrast with the exterior of the cup. In 
Matthew the opposition between outer and inner side 
of the enjoyment of life appears more prominent. 
In the form given by Luke the outwardly purified 
cup is opposed to the inwardly corrupted heart of 
the drinker. 

Vs. 40. Ye fools.—Since God has created the 
inside as well as the outside, one as much as the 
other must be held holy; and it is not only evil but 
foolish to wish to separate, even in thought—to say 
nothing of act—that which in the nature of things 
is absolutely inseparable. 

Vs. 41. But rather give alms.—It appears to 
us entirely against the spirit and intent of this dis- 
course of the Lord, to wish to find here an actual 
precept how alone they could bring about genuine 
purity. In this case certainly there would have had 
to follow in the future as the motive rayta kaSapa 
july €o eva; and what now stands: «as. iu. dorip 
appears to be meant to indicate to us how soon any- 
thing in their eyes was purified,—so soon, that is, 
as only they had lavished ra évéy7a for an osten 
tatious almsgiving. The Saviour said date not dats, 
since they already actually did it, but He will urge 
them in the Imperative only to continue this. We 
thus come spontaneously to the ironical interpreta- 
tion (Erasmus, Kuinoel, a. 0.) in this way: ‘“‘ What 
more would be yet necessary than to designate, set 
apart, the contents for alms; for thereby the whole 
inward impurity has at once disappeared.” That 
there is also a holy irony appears from Proverbs i, 
26, and elsewhere. All attempts to find here a def 
inite moral commandment which is meant in earnest, 
appear to us forced in the extreme, nor may we for- 
get that the Saviour ends with: mdvta kaSapd buty 
éortv, that is, e vestro (perverso) judicio. Had He 
here wished to speak of actual objective purity, this 
addition would have been entirely superfluous, 
[This is a very doubtful interpretation. There seems 
no sufficient reason for doubting that our Lord meang 
to commend practical benevolence as better than any 
scrupulosity about ceremonial purity. “Instead of 
any excessive anxiety,” He says, “about having the 
outside of your vessels duly purified, it would be bet 
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ter to give their contents to the poor. Such a spirit 
of beneficence will render any merely ceremonial de- 
fects of small account.”—C. C. S.] 

Vs. 42. Ye tithe.—Moses had aforetime re- 
quired that they shov!d bring the tenth of all their 
vossessions, as an offering to the sanctuary. Num 
bers xviii. 21; Deut xiv. 23. The perverseness of 
‘he Pharisees consisted in this, that they applied the 
command to the must insignificant trifles, e. g. mint 
and rue, and ou the other hand neglected inviolable 
requirements of the Divine law. They forgot judg- 
ment respecting themselves first of all, in the sense, 
that is, in which the Saviour had required it, John 
vii. 24; and at the same time the love of God, consid- 
ered as the genitive of object, and according to Matthew, 
moreover, faithfulness, ryy alot (vs. 23). Thus 
did they violate the noblest duties towards God, their 
neighbor, and themselves, 

These ought ye to have done.—It is an ad- 
mirable proof of the heavenly composure and impar- 
tiality of our Lord, that instead of abrogating the 
fulfilment of the minor duties, or declaring it unim- 
portant, He on the other haud permits and commands 
it, but then also insists with the best right that the 
higher duties should at least be fulfilled not less con- 
scientiously than the rest. Comp. Matt. xxiii. 23. 

Vs. 43. The uppermost seats ... greetings. 
—Comp. Matt. xxiii. 6, 7, and see Lanen, ad loc. 

Vs. 44. Graves which appear noit.—In a 
somewhat different form the same rebuke is ex- 
pressed in Matt. xxiii. 27. There the Saviour con- 
demns especially the ornamenting and decking out 
of a thing that was inwardly abominable; here the 
consequence of it is brought forward: the white- 
washed grave as such is scarcely to be recognized 
any longer, and one can therefore go over it without 
knowing it; so may one come in contact with the 
Pharisees, without at once receiving an impression 
of their inward moral corruption. [I should here 
suppose that in the two passages two different class- 
es of graves are referred to.. Here the humbler 
grave of the common people, which in time might 
sink into the earth and be walked over without no- 
tice, thereby defiling the passers-by; and in the 
passage in Matthew, on the other hand, the more 
pompous sepulchres of the rich, whose magnificent 
decorations were so poorly in agreement with the 
corruption which they concealed within. The appli- 
cation of the two images is not essentially different. 
—C. C.S.]. 

Vs. 7 One of the lawyers.—There is no 
ground for thinking that this vouicds belonged him- 
self to the sect of the Sadducees (Paulus), On the 
other hand, it seems that we must assume that the 
learned caste of the vouw.xot maintained a somewhat 
aristocratic position with reference to the great mass 
of the Pharisees, and that this man wished to remind 
our Lord: ‘If thou speakest thus, thou wilt not only 
raise against thee the p/ebs, but also the men of science ; 
not only, so to speak, the Jaic?, but also the elericz.” 
He wishes to conjure down the tempest of denuncia- 
tion, and to overawe the Saviour; with what poor 
success will immediately appear. 

Vs. 46. Woe unto you also, ye lawyers.— 
Comp. Matt. xxiii. 4. ‘“ Gradus: digito uno attin- 

ere, digitis tangere, digito movere, manu tollere, 
se imponere. Hoe coyebant populum, lud ipsi 
refugiebant.” Bengel. 

Vs. 47. Ye build the sepulchres.—Comp. 
Matthew xxiii. 29-81.—Not the building of the sep- 
ulchres in and of itself, but the connection which 
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they thereby proved themselves to have with the 
prophet-murdering race of old, is condemned by out 
Lord. Fathers and children together did only one 
work,—the former killed the messengers of God, the 
latter buried them; the former incurred, the latter 
perpetuated, the damnable guilt of blood ; and while 


| they apparently honored the prophets, they had to 


wards God, who had sent them, the same enmity ut 
heart as the murderers of the prophets. For other 
views, see Lancs, ad loc. 

Vs, 48. But ye build.—It is of course understood 
that it is still the graves of the prophets which are 
meant. If they had been of a better sort than their 
fathers, they would have erected no monuments of a 
damnable deed, which ought rather to be buried in the 
dust of oblivion. Now, however, when they spoke 
with so much ado of their fathers, they with their 
Hvnueta apparently honored the prophets, but in effect 
their murderers, and—themselves, 

Vs. 49. Therefore also said the wisdom of 
God.—“ Therefore, that is, because you have part 
of the guilt and are ripe for the punishment of 
your fathers; the wisdom of God has also said,” 
&c, The Lord appears hereby to mean that througb 
Him the wisdom of God speaks personally to the 
children of men, The view that the Saviour here 
cites an ancient declaration of God, lost to us (Pau- 
lus, Von Hengel), is inadmissible, as “contrary to 
the analogy of all other citations of Jesus, as well as 
to the evangelical tradition itself, which attributed 
these words, with Matt. xxiii. 84, to Jesus.” Meyer 
Perhaps we have here to understand a former dee 
laration of tne Saviour Himself, and to compare Matt. 
xi. 19. As the Son of the Father, who spoke what 
He had formerly seen and heard with the Father, 
the Saviour could with the best right name Himself 
i copia Tod @eod, and perhaps it is the recollection of 
similar declarations which has given John occasion 
to designate Him decidedly as the Adyos Tod @cot 
That here only a torepoy mporepoy of form occurs 
(Neander, Twesten, Meyer), has no proof. It was 
certainly: not unworthy of the Saviour to cite His own 
formerly-uttered word as that of the Incarnate Wisdom 
of God, and if He did this we cannot then assume 
that He understood by the prophets and apostles any 
one else than those of the New Covenant now soon 
to appear in His place, and by whose rejection the 
measure of wickedness should be fulfilled, and the 
murder of the prophets reach its culmination. The col- 
ors in which here the fate of His witnesses is depicted 
are probably all taken from their subsequent life. 
Even crucifixion is in Matthew not mentioned with- 
out ground, if the familiar tradition contains truth 
that Peter suffered the martyr’s death in this form, 
not, it is true, at the hands of the Jews, but yet after 
he had been condemned by the Jews and delivered 
to the heathen world. Persecute, éxd.éé, so that it 
was no longer granted to them to remain quiet in 
the land. Comp., ¢. g., Acts xiii, 50. 

Vs. 50. The blood of all the prophets.— See 
Lancs on the parallel in Matthew. The view of Hug, 
Sepp, and others, that the Saviour here predicted the 
murder of Zacharias, the son of Baruch, shortly 
before the destruction of the temple (comp. Josneuus 
De Bell, Jud. iv. 5, 4,) belorgs already to the history of 
exegesis. We too cannot see anything else in it than 
that the Saviour has in mind 2 Chron, xxiv. 21, and 
in this way brings together the murder of the proph- 
ets from the first to the last book of the Old Testa- 
ment canon. He mentions therefore the ancient, as 
yet unatoned-for blood-guiltiness, which soon, aug- 
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mented by new, will reach its fearful culmination. 
As respects finally the well-known difficulty that 
Zacharias was not the son of Barachias, but of Jehoi- 
ada, we prefer on the whole the view (Ebrard, pp. 5, 
6,) that Zacharias according to the Old Testament 
also was a grandson of Jehoiada, and that the Saviour 
here correctly states Barachias, who is not mentioned 
in the Old Testament, as his father. Respecting this 
whole passage the Essay of Miller deserves to be 
compared, Stud. u. Krit., 1841, 3. 

Vs. 51. Yea, I say unto you.—It belongs to 
the fearful earnestness of the Divine retributive right- 
eousness, that when a generation concurs in heart 
with the wickedness of an earlier generation, it receives, 
in the final retribution of the accumulated guilt, as 
well the punishment for its own, as also for the for- 
mer sins which it had inwardly made its own. 

“Ys. 52. Woe unto you, lawyers !—Comp. Mat- 
vhew xxiii. 14. Here is said definitely to the vouurot 
what had there been said to the scribes and Pharisees 
in general. The position of this saying in Luke, after 
the fearful denunciation of the previous verse, breaks 
more or less the climax of the discourse, and may per- 
haps with other things serve as a proof that he on 
this occasion has inserted single sayings which were 
actually not uttered till afterwards. By the key of 
knowledge we can, as to the rest, understand nothing 
else than the way of the knowledge of Divine truth 
which had been revealed and manifested in Christ. 
By their hierarchical influence upon the people they 
barred them from access thereto, and by their dispo- 
sition towards the Saviour, they closed the access to 
it against themselves. 

Vs. 58. And when He had gone out from 
thence.— See the note on the text. It may be plainly 
noticed that either anger or conscience made imme- 
diate answer impossible to the host and the scribes. 
In silence therefore did they permit the Saviour to de- 
part from the prandiwm, but remained together in 
order to consult what attempts were now further 
to be made. They soon seek Him again, in order 
to interrogate Him about all manner of things (a7o- 
otopari¢ew), apparently trifling sophistical questions 
which Luke does not even account worthy the honor of 
mention. In case of necessity they are even ready 
to suffer even new castigations, by the answer which 
the Saviour certainly is not to be supposed to have 
forborne giving them, if only they could at last suc- 
ceed in drawing something from Him which should in 
some way give them the right of denouncing Him 
either before the secular or before the spiritual au- 
thorities. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The holy anger of the Saviour at the breakfast 
of the Pharisee (Mark iii. 5, comp. Ephesians iv. 26), 
far from being below His dignity, or standing at all 
im conflict with His character, is on the other hand 
a striking revelation of His heavenly greatness. It 
is well known that He towards all that had deeply 
fallen was affectionate and forbearing, and only to- 
wards hypocrites was inexorably severe. The cause 
of this lies in His character as King of truth, with 
which no sin stands in so direct opposition as hypoc- 
risy, because it vaunts itself of the guise of a virtue, of 
the essence of which it is entirely destitute. [So far 
have we, in our mawkish theories of universal good- 
nature, sunk below the understanding of this divine 
sevd ‘x of our Lord against unworthy teachers of relig- 
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ion, that I have actually seen the declarat’un attributed 
to a leading religious journal, that ‘no man who re- 
spects religion will speak ill of a clergyman,’ Such 
an impudent identifying of religion with its teachers 
is hardly credible. How does it consist with the tre- 
mendous rebukes of our passage, directed against 
clergymen ?—C. ©. 8.] 

2. Pharisaism, far from being a merely accident- 
al form of the Judaism of that time, is on the othes 
hand the natural revelation of the sinful condition 
of the heart when men will not give up the hope of 
becoming righteous before God by their virtue aud 
merits. They are proud of that which they imagine 
themselves to possess, and continually inclined to as- 
sume the guise of that which they well know they 
do not possess. The enmity of the flesh towards the 
immutable declarations and contents of the law (Ro- 
mans viii. 7), they seek to conceal behind respect for 
outward forms, and in each case they make a compro- 
mise with themselves, in order to conceal the trans- 
gression of the great commandment by exact fulfilment 
of the less. But this whole web of self-deceit is 
penetrated by the sun-like glance of the King of truth, 
and whoever, like the scribe, vs. 45, takes part with 
the cause of unrighteousness, receives his righteous 
proportion of the sharp chastisement. 

3. When the Saviour combats the temptations of the 
Pharisaical hierarchy, it is by no means His intention 
entirely to forbid all distinctions of offices of honor 
in His kingdom. The same one who wills not that 
one of His people should be called Rabbi, has placed 
some as apostles, &c. | Ephesians iv. 11. But this 
He censures, that the office is desired for the title’s 
sake, instead of the title for the office’s sake; that 
men take honor one of another instead of seeking 
the honor which is of God alone, John v. 44. How 
sadly is the Catholic Church, following the Pharisees, 
gone astray both as to the letter and the spirit of this 
word of the Lord! 

4, Men judge the heart according to the deed; 
the Saviour judges the deed according to the heart. 
Therefore He adduces the building of the sepulchres 
of the prophets, that in and of itself might be per- 
mitted and laudable, as a new ground of accusation, 
inasmuch as He discovers the same temper of mind 
in the buriers of the dead, as had once dwelt in the 
murderers. What they undertake against earlier and 
later messengers of God, is to Him so far from being 
surprising and unexpected that He, as the personal 
Wisdom of God, has already seen it beforehand and 
predicted it, and yet He has not permitted Himself 
to be held back by this mournful prospect an instant 
from His uninterrupted labor of love. 

5. That the judgment of the Lord, severe as it was, 
was not at all too hard, appears at once from this 
fact alone, that the Pharisees have not the most a3 
tant thought of humbling themselves under the red 
of this word, but only forge new attacks, and there- 
fore fall out of one sin into another and yet worse 
sin. 

6. There is one wisdom which shuts up the kingdom 
of God from one’s self and others, and another which 
shows and helps to find the entrance. The former 
is revealed in the Pharisees and scribes, the latter in 
the Saviour. The appellation copia tov cod is one 
of those points of contact which occur in so manifold 
ways between the Synoptical and the Johannean Chris 
tology. Comp. also Proverbs viii. 23. An Ebionitic 
or Socinianistic Christ could not possibly have spoker 
in such a way. 

7. Inasmuch as the Saviour takes the two exam 
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ples of unrighteously-shed blood from the first and | 


ast book of the Old Testament canon, He gives tes- 
timony for the Scriptures of the Old Testament as 
being a whole. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Saviour’s pleasure at table embittered by the 
malice of man. Prov. xvii. 1. The free Humanity 
of the Saviour in contrast with the restrictions of a 
dry Legalism.—The severity of love.—-Outward puri- 
fying without inward purity.—The mournful opposi- 
tion between seeming and being, in the religious 
sphere: 1. The seeming an anxious copy of the 
being ; 2. the being, the mournful contrast of the 
seeming.—The compromise between conscientious- 
ness and the lust of sin.—Beneficence not seldom a 
cloak for the exercise of gross sins.—Faithfulness in 
much and little. There aremen who are, 1. Neither 
the one nor the other; 2. who are *onscientious in 
little and not in much; 8. conscienticus in much and 
on the contrary neglectful in little; 4. who unite 
both qualities —The Saviour Himself a noble type 
uf faithfulness as well in the highest as in the lowest 
duty in His calling.—The striving after vain honor a 
genuinely Pharisaic vice.—How little do men often 
conjecture how it is with our hearts !—The principle 
of solidarity.— Whoever perpetuates the mention of 
damnable deeds which might better fall into forget- 
fulness, renders thereby a testimony against himself.— 
No rejection of the word of God which had not been 
already predicted.—The blood-stream in Israel’s his- 
tory, the length, the breadth, the depth, the height. 
—The wisdom of God over against the folly of man. 
Vs. 49. Comp. vs. 40.—The blood-guiltiness of 
Israel: 1. An ancient guilt; 2. an accumulated 
guilt; 8. a righteously visited guilt.—This whole 
discourse a proof of the truth of the prophetical 
word: The Lord is patient, yet of great might, 
Nahum i. 3.—Hostility against the truth even where 
it is clearly recognized.— Veritas odiwm parit, Acts 
ix. 5d. 

Srarke :—Osianper :—It is not a sin to eat and 
converse with people of another religion, if only we do 
nothing that is contrary to our profession—Masvs : 
—We should give offence to no one, but if he will 
without it take offence, he does it on his own respon- 
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sibility.—Often do men make side-work the main 
work and the reverse.— Bibl, Wirt. :—-To please men, 
one must not conceal the truth, but, when time and 
place require, confess it, without regard to private 
gain or loss.—QuESNEL :—Sometimes to address the 
sinner severely is very necessary in order that he be 
roused and brought to the knowledge of sin.—Bren. 
T1US :—Without faith it is impossible to please God, 
let one give asmany alms as he will.—Hypocrisy end 
avarice, where they coexist, are almost incurable. 
Everything in its due order and measure.—QUESNEL ; 
To be first or chief is not pride, but to strive after it 
is a sign of haughtiness.—The discovery of hypocrisy 
a hard work.—Cansrein :—The evil conscience ac- 
cuses itself when sin and vices are only rebuked in 
general terms.—It is the greatest hypocrisy to wish 
to honor departed teachers with monuments, but 
persecute living ones, Acts vii. 52.—ANrTon :—Hvan- 
gelical preachers are appointed for this that they 
suffer tribulation—why do we wonder at that ?—The 
Lord regards and inquires after His servants’ blood, 
Ps. ix. 12.—CansrEin :—From one sin into another, 
from hypocrisy to murder of prophets.—HEDINGER ; 
—It is one thing to think we understand the Serip- 
tures, another thing to be certain of it—Though 
children of the world are otherwise at variance, yet 
they join together when Christ’s truth is to be op- 
posed.—The longer, the worse, they mislead and are 
misled. Isaiah xxvi. 10. 

HeEvBNER :—If there is a heavenly nobility, this 
has another character than the earthly—How dan- 
gerous the position of the teacher of religion is!— 
The easy conscience is none.—The human heart may 
be a temple and a grave, the best and the worst may 
conceal itself therein.—There is for every man a 
measure of sin, he cannot stand half-way, comp. Rev. 
xxii, 11.—There is a degree of corruption when man 
cannot escape destruction, but we can never deter- 
mine that in the concrete.—RizcER :—A sermon 
upon the imputation of others’ sins in his Herzens- 
Postille, p. 91. Comp. PLutarcuus, De sera numinis 
vindicta, ed. Reichii, viii. p. 2138-217.—Saurin :— 
Les grands et les petits devoirs dans la Religion, Ser- 
mon sur Math. xxiii, 28 (parallel to Luke xi. 42), 
tom. x.—A Sermon by ArnpT upon Jesus’ denuncia- 
tion of woe in the temple, Matt. xxiii., in his sermons 
on the Life of Jesus, iv., deserves also to be com- 
pared here. 


4, For what the Disciple of the Saviour has, and for what he has not, to take care (Cu, XII. 1-34). 


1 In the mean time, when there were gathered together an innumerable multitude 
[lit., the myriads] of people, insomuch that they trode one upon another, he began to 
say unto his disciples first of all, Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which ia 

2 hypocrisy. For [But*] there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; neither hid, 


3 that shall not be known. 


Therefore, whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness shall be 


heard in the light; and that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be pro 


claimed upon the house-tops. 


OT 


that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do. 


And I say unto you my friends, Be not afraid of them 


But I will forewarn 


you whom ye shall fear: Fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast_itc 
6 hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear him [this one, rodrov]. Are not five sparrows sold for 
7 two farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before God? But even the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Fear not therefore: ye are of more value than many 


8 sparrows. 
13 


Also I say unto you, Whosoever shall confess me [have confessed] before 
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9 men, him shall the Son of man also confess before the angels of God: But he that de 
10 nieth [hath denied] me before men shall be denied before the angels of God. And 
whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but 
unto him that blasphemeth [hath blasphemed] against the Holy Ghost it shall not be 
11 forgiven. And when they bring you unto [before] the synagogues, and unto [before] 
magistrates, and powers, take ye no thought how or what thing ye shall answer [in you 
12 defence], or what ye shall say:* For the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same hour 
what ye ought to say. 
13 And one of the company said unto him, Master [Veacher], speak to my brother, 
14 that he divide the inheritance with me. And he said unto him, Man, who made [ap- 
15 pointed] me a judge or a divider over you? And he said unto them, Take heed, and 
beware of [all*] covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
16 things which he possesseth. And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The ground 
17 [estate; lit. place, xépa] of a certain rich man [had] brought forth plentifully: And 
he thought within himself, saying, What shall I do, because I have no room where to 
18 bestow [deposit] my fruits [or, crops]? And he said, This will I do: I will pull down 
19 my barns, and build greater; and there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And 
I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine 
20 ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required [lit., they require] of thee: then whose shall those things be, which 
21 thou hast provided? So 7s he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich 
toward God. 
22 And he said unto his disciples, Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought [Be not 
anxious] for your [the‘] life, what ye shall eat; neither for the body, what ye shall put 
23 on. The life is more than meat [food], and the body 7s more than raiment [apparel], 
24 Consider the ravens: for they neither sow nor reap; which neither have storehouse 
nor barn; and God feedeth them: how much more are ye better than the fowlg 
25 [birds]? And which of you with taking thought can add to his stature [length of life, 
26 HArkiay] one cubit?® If ye then be not able to do [even] that thing which is least, 
27 why take ye thought [are ye anxious] for the rest? Consider the lilies how they 
grow: they toil not, they spin not [how they neither toil nor spin, V. O.°]; and yet I 
28 say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. If then 
God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field,’ and to-morrow is cast into the 
29 oven; how much more will he clothe you, O ye of little faith? And seek not ye what 
30 ye shall eat, or [and*] what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind.’ For all 
these things do the nations of the world seek after: and [or, but] your Father knowetr 
31 that ye have need of these things. But rather seek ye the kmgdom of God [seek ye 
32 his kingdom™]; and all [om., all] these things shall be added unto you. Fear not, 
33 little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom. Sell that 
ye have, and give alms; provide yourselves bags [purses] which wax not old, a treas- 
ure in the heavens that faileth not, where no thief approacheth, neither moth corruptet. 
[destroyeth]. For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 


nse 
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. Vs. 2.—Tép rests only on the authority of D. Cod. Sin. omits even 6é¢.—C. C. S.] 
ie bo 11.—We find no sufficient grounds for the opinion that the words 7 ti eimyre are taken from the parallel passage 
in Matthew. 

3 Vs. 15.—The insertion of raons instead of tis is supported by convincing agreement of critics and manuscripts, in+ 
eluding A., B., D., and Cod, Sin.—C. C. 8.] 

+ Vs. 22.—The decided weight of authority (including A., B., D., Cod. Sin.) is for the omission of dpav.—C. C. S.] 

Vs. 25.—The words pepiuvav and rhxvv eva are not sufficiently well attested critically, to avoid the supposition that 
they are borrowed from Matthew. [Mepisvav is read by Lachmann, Meyer, Tregelles with A., B., Cod. Sin., with 17 other 
uncials, and rqxvv by Tischendorf also, with all the manuscripts. Van Oosterzee must have meant to say that éva was 
weakly supported, as it is omitted by B., D., Cod. Sin.—C. ©. 8.] 

6 Vs. 27.—Ree.: mas avgdver* ov Komed ovSé vyGer. D., on the cther hand, as also Versions and Clem.: mas ovte 
wH9er ovte bhaiver. So Tischendorf. (Also Meyer, Alford.] Although the reading has no preponderance of external 
author ee ue is nevertheless internally more probable, as the Recepla, on the other hand, is taken from the parallel pas- 
sage in Matthew. 

[7 Vs. 28.—Lit.: If God so clothe in the field the grass which is to-day, and to-morrow, &c. Ei 8& év aype tov yépTor 
61a ovucpov, x.7.A. B., L., Sin. ‘Lhe field is represented as the theatre of God’s activity.—C. C. 8] 

[8 Vs. 29.—Kai, B., L., Cod. Sin., 2 other uncials.—C. C. 8.] 

[® Vs. 29.—Van Oosterzee translates this: Erhebt (verfliegt] euch nicht in ewren Wiinschen. ‘Be not too high-raised 
fm your expectations.’”? Vulgate: Wolite in sublime tolli. This meaning is defended by De Wette and Meyer, agrees with 
the more usual meaning of peTewpiced@ar, but, as Bleek remarks, and Alford also, is much less congruous with the context 
than the signification : “to fluctuate in doubt,” which is also an undisputed sense of the word.—C. C. 8.] 

10 Vs. 31.—Avrod has the authority of B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] Copt., Sahid., Ath., and others, for itself, while, on the 
other hand, the Recepta, rod @eod, has against it the suspicion of being transferred from Matt. vi. 33, ag also, probably, tbé 
superfinous mév~a aiter TadTa. 
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GENERAL REMARKS, 


1. Although there is no lack of able attempts so to unite the different elements of discourse in Luke xii 
that therein a logical connection shall become possible (Olshausen, Stier, Lange, a. 0.), yet in our eyes the 
view is more probable that this whole chapter exhibits a chrestomathic character; in other words, that 
Luke here places together different admonitions and warnings of the Saviour, which actually, according to 
the other Evangelists, were at least in part delivered on very different occasions Without doubt the 
Saviour in this period of His life delivered a detailed discourse before the ears of a numerous multitude, 
in which He expressly warned against the Pharisaical leaven, vs. 1. Yet even vss. 8-9 remind us, as 
respects contents and course of thought, too strongly of Matt. x. 26-88 for us to be able to find here any- 
thing else than a modified redaction of the sayings given by Matthew in the right place. Vs. 10 stands 
here much less congruously than Matt. xii. 31,32. The promise, vss. 11, 12, appears also in Luke, ch 
xxi. 14, 15, while we have met with it in a very fitting connection in Matt. x. 19, 20. If we, therefore, 
will not assume that the Saviour uttered it three times, we shall be obliged to suppose that it does not 
stand here, ch, xii. 11, 12, in its right place. We come thus almost to the view of De Wette, in reference 
to the words of Jesus contained in this chapter, when he, with it is true not wholly fitting expression, de- 
clares: “mostly compiled, only vss. 13-21 peculiar.” The parable of the Rich Fool belongs exclusively 
to Luke, and since he does not give an intimation that it was originally delivered in another historical 
connection, we are at full liberty to connect it with this course of thought. In reference to vss. 22-24, on 
the other hand, we cannot regard it as very probable that the Saviour should have twice adduced the very 
same example from the realm of nature, in warning His disciples against unprofitable care (comp. Matt. v1. 
22-84), while besides this it appears that the thoughts in Matthew are rendered much more naturally and 
correctly than in Luke. Much more simple is the view that of such words of the Saviour more than one 
redaction has been preserved by the Evangelists, who certainly in the statement and transcription of His 
utterances were no more destitute of the guidance of the Holy Spirit than in the delineation of His deeds 
and destiny. Vs. 32 again is to be found only in Luke, as well as also—to speak here of the contents of 
the second half of this chapter—vss. 35-38; 47, 48, in this form is only communicated by him. Vss. 
82-46 have again so manifest a coincidence with Matt. xxiv. 42-51 that in all probability it belongs 
originally to the last eschatological discourse of the Saviour. To a similar result do we come if we com- 
pare Luke xii. 49-53 with Matt. x.24-36 (comp. ch. xx., xxii.), vss. 54-56 with Matt. xvi. 2, 3, and vss. 
58, 59 with Matt. v. 25,26. It is certainly conceivable that the Saviour uttered all this twice or oftener 
before different hearers, and not impossible, ¢f one places this hypothesis in the foreground, to jind then 
the leading thread also which more or less closely joins together all these heterogeneous elements of dis- 
course: but is it not much more simple to assume that the same saying of the Lord has been given by 
each of the different Evangelists under higher guidance in his own way, in which case it must be left to 
a discerning criticism in particular cases to investigate which form is most original? In each particular 
case so to decide the matter that not the least uncertainty shall remain, will perhaps, and probably, always 
remain impossible. In the lack of trustworthy historical data, subjective opinion always bas more or 
less play, and dogmatics exercises even unconsciously its influence upon harmonistics. Commonly, how- 
ever, at least as respects this our chief point, a consideration free of prejudice will lead to tke con- 
clusion that the most of the here-cited sayings are given by Matthew in a connection which has the 
greater probability for itself. This, however, does not hinder us from acknowledging that the way in 
which they are communicated and arranged by Luke, gives us sometimes a deeper view into the unspeakable 
riches of the words of the Eternal Word. Therefore, without every time inquiring as to the connection in 
vhich they have been preserved elsewhere, we take them up simply as Luke communicates them to us. 

2. As respects now vss. 1-34 in particular, we will, in order to be able better to survey the rich 
matter contained in this portion of the discourse, divide it into three parts. In the first, vss. 1-12, the 
tone of warning predominates; in the second, vss. 13-21, we perceive a tone of instruction, while in the 
third, vss. 22-34, a tone of encouragement and comfort becomes evident. 


a. WARNING AGAINST THE TEMPER OF THE PHARISEES, AND COMMENDATION OF [HE 
OPPOSITE CHARACTER (Vss. 1-12). 


risees were occupying themselves with ensnaring 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. questions and plotting, the throng around the Saviour 

was increasing with every moment. There is no ac- 

Vs. 1. In the mean time, ¢y ofs.—Manifestly | tual ground to consider even the mention of the myr: 
we nave so to conceive the matter that while the Pka-!iads as hyperbolical (Meyer), although undoubtedly 
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‘t was still farther from being a strictly arithmetical 
computation. Comp. Matt. iv. 23-25; Mark ili. 20; 
iv. 1. We have here manifestly arrived at a point 
of the history in which the extremes of love and 
hatred towards the Saviour extensively and inten- 
sively ).,ave reached the highest pitch. 

First of all—Thus does the Saviour begin to 
speak to His disciples, and exhibits hereby His for- 
bearance and self-control, in that He at this moment, 
when the Pharisees are inflamed with blind rage 
against Him, does not turn Himself directly to the 
masses with His warning. [prov not to be join- 
ed with rots padnr. (Luther, Bengel, Knapp, a. 0.), 
which would be partly obscure, partly purposeless, 
partly also without example ; but with mpocéxete = 
Luke ix. 61. After that which had just taken place, 
the Saviour has no warning so much at keart as just 
this. 

Of the leaven.—Comp. Matt. xvi. 6. As ap- 
pears from the conversation after the second miracle 
of the Loaves, the Saviour designated by the leaven of 
the Pharisees their doctrine, and this not in general, 
for then it would have contained also pure Mosaic 
elements, but so far as it had been disfigured by the 
spirit of their sect. It is thus probable, even a priori, 
that He, inasmuch as He was at a former time zeal- 
ous against this (yun, now also has this doctrine in 
mind. On this ground we must fully subscribe to the 
penetrating remark of Meyer: “ Here also it is not 
hypecrisy vhat is meant (as commonly explained), be- 
cause otherwise afterward 7 dméxpisis (with an ar- 
ticle) would have to stand, but the pernicious doc- 
trines and ordinances of the Pharisees upon which 
Jesus but just before had been debating at table. 
Of this He says: ‘Their essence is hypocrisy,’ which 
gives an element of the warning with the ground on 
which it rests.” 

Vs. 2. There is nothing covered.—Comp. 
Matt. x. 26. As hypocrisy in itself is not permitted, 
vs. 1, so is it besides fruitless, since the truth sooner 
or later comes to light.—Coneealed—hidden (with 
entire generality of meaning), both from God and 
man. Nothing,—Good as well as Evil; that which 
is greatest as well as that which is least. 

Vs. 3. Therefore, whatsoever ye have 
spoken in darkness.—A singular statement, if we 
bring it exclusively into connection with the apos- 
tolic «npvyua, for we read indeed of the Saviour that 
He preached to His disciples in the ear (Matt. x. 27), 
but their preaching was from the beginning destined 
to the greatest publicity. Therefore the opinions 
(De Wette: “‘an incongruous expression.” Bengel: 
cum timore aliquo. Meyer: “ All that ye—on ac- 
count of persecutions—shall have taught in secret, 
will—at the victory of My cause—be proclaimed with 
the greatest publicity.”). This whole antithesis of 
persecution and victery is, however, plainly gratui- 
tous. But why, moreover, is it necessary to under- 
stand here so decidedly the apostolic xjpuyya? It is 
much more simple if we understand in general all 
which, whether by the apostles or by the people, vs. 1, 
has been spoken in secret and is hereafter to be 
brought to thelight. Vs. 2, it is said of everything hid- 
den that it shall come to the light ; vs. 8, more defi- 
nitely of the hidden words of each one. By this re- 
minder hypocrisy is opposed in its deepest grounds, 
and even before the apostles could come into the 
temptation of concealing truth from the fear of 
man, it is indicated to them in vss. 4, 5, whom they 
pict not fear, and whom they must beyond question 
ear. 
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Vs. 4. Be not afraid.—Comp. Matt. x. 28. We 
have here the question, who is meant by the name: 
tov—etovolay éxovta euBadet els thy yéeevvar, God 
or Satan? The majority of commentators have, in 
agreement with the exegetical tradition, decided in 
favor of the former view; some voices have been 
raised for the latter (Olshausen, Stier, Lange, 1. J 
ad loc., Besser, Arndt, Riechel, Van Oosterzee, L. 
J.). After the retractation of Lange, also, on Mat 
thew ad loc., we cannot but assume that the truth is 
on the side of the minority. Grounds: 1. Fear can 
only be here mterpreted in one sense, in that of 
being afraid of, being on one’s guard; for this cer- 
tainly the word denotes in the first part of the admo- 
nition, and he whom man has to fear, d& uaAdor, 
cannot be the Supreme Love, but must necessarily 
be Satan. It is true, there is a distinction in the 
construction. We have first: uh poBnOAre amd Tar 
K.T.A., then: PoBnOnte Se Toy Exovra, K.7.A. Benge. 
already remarked: Plus est, timeo illum, quam timeo 
ab illo. But the Saviour uses in the connection of 
the parallel passage, Matt. x. 26, poB7OnTe with the 
accusative also in the sense of being afraid, and the 
de waddov (in Matthew) plainly intimates that here 
an increase of fear (of being afraid) unto yet much 
greater fear takes place ; that the Saviour, therefore, 
does not give His disciples the admonition in order, 
instead of the first named feeling, to awaken another 
within them, but on the other hand to cherish .%e¢ 
same fear in yet much higher degree. 

2. Besides, Satan is the proper soul-murderer, 
even as men are murderers of the body: but of God 
it is never said that He destroys the soul. To the ob- 
jection that the devil nowhere appears in Scripture as 
the one who damns to hell (Olshausen), we must 
answer that he appears here not as judge, but as exe- 
cutor of the retributive judgment of God, under His 
special permission. [Where in the New Testament 
is the medieval notion of the devil as God's bailiff, 
or executioner, countenanced ?—C, C.8.] The body 
he kills through men who are his instruments, John 
viii. 40, 41; the soul he destroys through the deadly 
destruction of sin. From among the many foes who 
could do them great harm, the Saviour brings one 
forward who was capable of inflicting the greatest 
of all upon them, and whom they accordingly must 
fear much more. Therefore He adds, according to 
Luke, with visible intensity: ‘Yea, I say unto you, 
fear him.” ‘“ Whoever can think of the Heavenly 
Father, we understand not how his ear can hear.” 
Stier. 

3. Least of all does such a designation of the 
Father belong to a discourse in which the Saviour 
speaks to His friends, for their encouragement, of a 
special Providence, which has numbered even the 
hairs of their head. On all these grounds we here 
understand “the fearful unnamed and yet well-known 
One, whose kingdom is hell, who here already be- 
guiles the soul and there forever tortures body and 
soul.” Besser. [Hell is described as the place of 
Satan’s punishment; where is it described as the 
place of his dominion? —C.C.8.] The Saviour 
wishes to fill His disciples with holy fear: “ That tha 
evil enemy may not beyond deliverance devour their 
soul to destruction.” Lanen, Bibl. Gedichte. Or, 
if any one, perchance, finds a difficulty in this that 
He‘addresses such a warning to His disciples, ther 
may we remark with Chrysostom: ti yeévyns xade 
méTEpov ; GAN ovdev Tov TaUTNS XpNTmMedTEpoy PdBa'n 
‘O yap tis yeevyns pdBos Toy THs Bastrcias mp 
Kop!Ce: -~épavoy. “Eva pdBos early, oix go-1 pOdvas 
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EvOa pdBos earl, xpnudtwv Epws oi evdxrc* ea 
0Bos eoriv, EcBeotar Ovuds, emOvula Karéoradrrat 
movnpd, &ray adrdyiorov edpicta: wh00s. Homil. VI. 
ad popul. Antioch., tom. vi., p. 560. Yet enough 
already to justify our doubt that here the friends of 
Jesus are required to fear God, who in the immediately 
following verse is, on the other hand, represented as 
the object of their child-like trust, Ad utraque parte 
saltem disputari potest. 

[The following remarks on the parallel passage in 
Matthew appear to me to present in a clear light 
oe A ee ce of the author’s interpretation. 
--C. C.8. 

“Stier designates it as ‘the only passage of Scrip- 
ture whose words may equally apply to God and the 
enemy of souls.’ He himself is strongly in favor of 
the latter interpretation, and defends it at much 
length; but I am quite unable to assent to his opin- 
ion. It seems to me at variance with the connection 
of the discourse, and with the universal tone of 
Seripture regarding Satan. If such a phrase as 
poBeic@a Toy d:¢BoAov could be instanced as = gv- 
AdéacOat Toy 8., or if it could be shown that anywhere 
power is attributed to Satan analogous to that in- 
dicated by 6 duvduevos kw. Wp. k. o. drordam ev y., I 
should then be open to the doubt whether he might 
not here be intended; but seeing that poBetcOar ard, 
indicating terror, is changed into poBetc@a, so usually 
followed by dv Oedy in a higher and holier sense 
(there is no such contrast in vs. 26, and therefore 
that verse cannot be cited as ruling the meaning of 
this), and that Gop ALoNE is throughout the Scripture 
the Almighty dispenser of life and death, both tempo- 
ral and eternal, seeing also that Satan is ever repre- 
sented as the condemned of God, not 6 Suv. dmroAécat, 
I must hold by the general interpretation, and be- 
lieve that, both here and in Luke xii. 3-7, our 
Heavenly Father is intended as the right object of 
our fear. As to this being inconsistent with the 
character in which He is brought before us in the 
next verse, the very change of construction in ¢o- 
Beic@a: would lead the mind on out of the terror be- 
fore spoken of, into that better kind of fear always in- 
dicated by that expression when applied to God, and 
so prepare the way for the next verse. Besides, this 
sense is excellently in keeping with vs. 29 in another 
way. . . The parallel passage, James iv. 12, even in 
the absence of other considerations, would be deci- 
sive. Full as his epistle is of our Lord’s words from 
this Gospel, it is hardly to be doubted that in cis 
2gTiv & vomoberyns 6 Suvamevos coat Kal dTorE- 
zat, he has this very verse before him. This Stier 
endeavors to escape by saying that aroAéca, barely, 
as the opposite to c@cau, is far from being = wux ty 
&mroAéca: in a context like this. But as connected 
with vouoderns, what meaning can &roAéoa bear ex- 
cept that of eternal destruction ?”’—Alford. ] 

Vs. 6. Five sparrows.—A beautiful version 
of the same saying, Matt. x. 29. So insignificant is 
the worth of sparrows in daily life, that whoever buys 
them for twopence gets one into the bargain, and 
yet what is regarded among men as almost worthless 
igs with God in heaven not forgotten. To the dis- 
ciples it is left to calculate how far they excel such 
sparrows in value. 

Vs. 8. Also I say unto you.—The repetition 
several times of this announcement is also to the 
attentive hearer a proof that here different sayings 
of the Saviour, originally belonging in an entirely dif- 
ferent counection, are chrestomathically put together. 


With this also the anxious inquiry after the eonnec- | 








tion between this and the immediately preceding ad 
monition falls away. Respecting the matter itself, tha 
courageous confession of Christ, see the remark on 
Matt. x. 32, and on Luke ix. 26. Here it is especially 
the reward of a confession coram angelis ; in the pa 
rallel passage in Matthew, on the other hand, that of 
a confession coram Patre. 

Vs. 10. But unto him that hath blasphemed 
against the Holy Ghost.—Respecting the sin 
against the Holy Spirit, comp. Lane on Matt. xii. 31, 
32, and the authors there stated. As entirely inade- 
quate we may consider the view that this sin is nothing 
else than “the ascribing those miracles to the power 
of the devil which Christ wrought by the power of the 
Holy Spirit.” Wesley. It must be placed entirely 
in one line with the sin which cannot be forgiven, 
and of which the Scriptures speak also in other 
places, Heb. x. 26; 1 John v.16. Only then, how- 
ever, can we speak of the sin against the Holy Spirit 
where a high measure of religious enlightenment and 
development exists; and in opposition to the not 
knowing of that which one does, Luke xxiii. 34, 
we have here to understand fully conscious and 
stubborn hatred against God and that which is 
Divine as it exists in its highest development. The 
highest grace alone makes the deepest apostasy pos- 
sible, and only he who has reached an important 
height can plunge into such a depth. Before his 
conversion Paul blasphemed the Son of Man and it 
was forgiven him; had he kicked against the pricks, 
suppressed with all his might the impression received, 
then would he have committed the sin which cannot 
be forgiven. Of Judas we might perhaps say that he 
committed this sin, and refer to the judgment which, 
Matt. xxvi. 24, is uttered concerning him.—<As re- 
spects the punishment for this sin, we have to bear in 
mind the word of Augustine (De Civit. Dei. xxi. 24): 
“neque enim de quibusdam veraciter diceretur, quod 
eis non remittetur, neque in hoe seculo, neque in 
futuro, nisi essent, quibus, etsi non in isto, tamen 
remittatur in futuro.” A brief but good description 
of the nature of this sin is given by Sripr, ii. p. 44. 
Respecting the distinction between the Reformed and 
Lutheran expositors, of whom the former believe 
that no regenerate person, the latter that such alone, 
can fall into this sin, we cannot here speak. The 
grounds for the opinion of the latter are found in 
Stier and Olshausen; those of the opposite views in 
J. MuuiEr, Christ. Lehre von der Siinde, ii. p. 566. 

Vs. 11. Before the synagogues.—One may 
not unjustly doubt whether the former warning 
against the sin against the Holy Spirit was wholly 
congruous for the faithful, devoted disciples of the 
Saviour; this promise, on the other hand, is very 
definitely given with reference to their future call- 
ing as preachers of the Gospel. The accumula- 
tion of expressions is especially adapted to indicate 
to them that they would be cited not only before 
Jewish but also before heathen tribunals, and the 
here-given promise of the Holy Spirit is of such 
a kind that it promises to them a direct immediate 
help from above for all cases in which they could 
need it. Although, howeve>, this help is here 
limited to that which they shou.d say in their defence, 
it is understood without doubt that this defence 
of the apostles was at the same time a testimony, 
Khpvyua, in the most exalted sense of the word, and 
that the assistance already promised them for the 
lesser should be far less still withheld for the higher. 
The Book of Acts is an uninterrupted and contin. 
uous exposition of the significance and force of this 
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taying. Comp. especially the apologetic discourses 
of Peter and Paul. Therefore, with right, Bengel: 
“ aut quid dicatis etiam preter apologice necessitatem.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is by no means accidental that in one of the 
discourses of the Lord the warning against the Gun 
Tav dapicaiwy, iris eorly bréxpiots stands in the 
foreground. Hypocrisy is only one of the many sins 
which He rebukes and opposes in those called to 
His kingdom; but it is the sin which exceeds all 
others in meanness, and is in the most irreconcilable 
conflict with the fundamental law of the kingdom of 
truth. In the Christian sphere also the Old Testa- 
ment declaration holds good, Deut. xviii. 18; Psalm 
li, 10. 

2. It is well known how high a rank the mys- 
teries occupy in the heathen religions of antiquity. 
Those initiated into them believed themselves to 
have attained a higher degree of piety; from the 
familiar they mounted up into the region of the un- 
familiar, which no uninitiated foot ever dared tread, 
no indiscreet tongue betray. But in the Christian 
sphere precisely the opposite is the case. Here 
the kexaAvuucvoy is not the higher but the lower 
degree, and not into the chambers but upon the 
housetops are His followers directed; a proof at the 
same time of the fact that the restoration of the 
heathen mysteries in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church is in principle against the original spirit of 
Christianity, and that secret orders, that do not ven- 
ture to come to the light with that which they 
actually profess or do, have to fear His veto who 
demanded publicity in the noblest sense of the word, 
and whose cause more than any other is worthy to 
face the brightest light. 

8. There are words of the Saviour which are best 
understood and estimated when they are read in the 
light of a clear starry heaven. ‘To this belongs also 
the saying of the sparrows and the hairs of the head. 
‘‘ When I consider Thy heavens the work of Thy fin- 
gers, the moon and stars which Thou hast ordained : 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man that Thou hast numbered the hairs of 
-his head?” In order, however, rightly to estimate 
the whole comfort of this doctrine of a providentia 
specialissima, we must never forget that the Saviour 
here speaks to His friends, who precisely as such 
were the objects of the special providence of God. 

4, The immortality of the soul in the philo- 
sophical sense of the word is as far from being 
expressly taught and proved by the Saviour as the 
being and the unity of God; ordinarily He presup- 
poses what indeed cannot be doubted. Not the 
purely negative couception of immortality, but the 
positive conception of resurrection and eternal life, 
stands in the Scriptures of the New Covenant in the 
foreground. But for this reason we may the less 
fail to notice that He at least once has in so many 
words declared that the soul, which is definitely 
distinguished from the body, can in no case be de- 
atroyed. The New Testament Demonology also re- 
ceives by this saying an important degree of light, 
and the admonition which He gives to His disciples, 
that they should be perpetually on their guard 
against Satan’s craft and might, they in their turn 
aold up before their fellow-believers, Ephes. vi. 10; 
1] Peter v. 8; James iv. 7, e¢ alibi. 

5 The sin against the Holy Spirit may in no 








wise (as e. g. Colani does) be made equivalent to the 
sin against one’s own conscience. Conscience speaks 
even in the breast of the rudest heathen; against 
the Holy Spirit, however, no one can sin who does 
not already possess more than usual knowledge and 
experience of the power of Christian truth. 

6. Not unjustly is the Saviour’s promise of the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit regarded as one of the 
strongest grounds of the high authority in which the 
word and writings of the apostles stand. Especially 
according to the parallel in Matt. x. 19, 20, is that 
which this Spirit speaks in them definitely distinguish- 
ed from the utterances of their own individual con- 
sciousness. The manner of the Spirit’s working may 
be incomprehensible ; but so much we see at once, 
that we have here to understand an entirely extra- 
ordinary immediate influence; for it was to be given 
them év abr) 7} &pq. The promise of this assistance 
extended as well to the substance as to the form of 
their language (7s 4 7/), and this help was to sup- 
port them so mightily (comp. Luke xxi. 14, 15) tha: 
it would be morally impossible for their enemies to 
persevere in offering them resistance. At the same 
time this help is promised them for everything which 
they had to say, not alone respecting their own per- 
sons, but also concerning the cause of their Lord. 
Their writings also, in which this apology of their 
faith is stated according to the varying necessities of 
the time, are entirely the faithful expression of that 
which the Spirit gave them in such moments to pon- 
der, to speak, to write; and this whole promise, 
communicated by all the Synoptics, is only the brief 
summary of all that which the Saviour in His parting 
discourse in John has brought into view in greater 
detail in reference to the Paraclete. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The opposition in principle between Pharisaism 
and Christianity.—How the hypocrite stands related 
to the Saviour and the Saviour to the hypocrite.— 
Mysteries whose distinction it is to remain concealed 
to eternity, the kingdom of heaven does not contain. 
—Secret speaking and acting must be an exception; 
sincerity and publicity must be the rule with the dis. 
ciples of the Saviour.—No fear before many enemies, 
but only before an adversary fearful beyond mea- 
sure.—The might of Satan: 1. Its extent; 2. its 
ground; 3. its limits——Watchfulness against the 
enemy of souls united with child-like confidence in 
the Father of spirits —The rule of God in little 
things.—The arithmetic of the Saviour’s disciple — 
The least is great, the greatest is little before God.— 
The life of the Christian is invaluable.—The comfort 
which a look at sparrows and at the heir of the head 
can give to the disciple of Christ. How much higher 
do we stand as: 1. Rational beings; 2. as immorta. 
beings; 8. as purchased by the blood of the Son of 
God; 4. as called to likeness with God. Therefore 
is it impossible that He who numbers the sparrows 
should forget the man, the Christian—The holy 
function of the Christian to confess his Lord. This 
function has: 1. A broad extent; 2. unquestion- 
able right; 3, incomparable importance.— According 
to that which we are here before the Lord ean we 
already judge what hereafter to expect from Him.— 
How far does even the disciple of te ‘Jsviour still 
need a warning like the Pharisees (¥r‘'. xii 31, 82) 
against the sin against the Holy § /~:?—The gin 
which cannot be forgiven: 1, Ther only one siy 
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which absolutely cannot be forgiven; 2. it is now as 
ever possible to commit this sin; 8. the judgment 
upon it is perfectly righteous; 4. the mention of it is 
now as ever fitting: a. in order to give a salutary 
disquiet to individuals; 6. in order to give a settled 
composure to troubled souls.—The Holy Spirit the 
best apologist of the threatened cause of the Saviour : 
1. How far this promise regards exclusively the 
apostles and has been fulfilled in them ; 2. how far it 
holds good of all believers and may be used also for 
their advantage. 

Starke:—Who does not teach aright, he also 


lives not aright; and who does not live aright, he | 


also does not teach aright.—QursneL :—The saints 
avoid not the light, and do nothing of which they 
must be ashamed before God’s judgment.—Hxp- 
INGER :—God’s proclamation of grace is no secret of 
alchemy, but every one is to know and understand 
it.—The marvellous simplicity which is found in the 
Gospel, Psalm xix. 9.—Brentius:—If servants and 
children of God have much of the suffering of Christ, 
they are also richly comforted through Christ.—The 
soul has its own individual existence; therefore it 
may fare well or ill with it when it is separated from 


\ the body.—Nova Bibl. Tub, :—It is impossible that 
God should leave those that trust in Him.—Every 
thing, even the least of things, that happens to man 
is God’s ruling.—It is not enough to believe with the 
heart on Jesus, but we must also resolutely and joy 
fully confess Him with the mouth before the world. 
—tThere is a sin greater than others, and also worthy 
‘of heavier punishment.—Masus:—Hvery Christian 
must be ready to give account of his hope, 1 Peter 
iii, 15.—The great. ones of the earth have been from 
the beginning for the most part great. enemies to Christ 
and His Gospel.—The inner ministry of the Holy 
Ghost is very closely connected with the outer, and 
must not remain separated from it, 1 Tim. vi. 3-5. 

Patmer {on the parallel, Matt. x. 26-33):—The 
Lord’s might and men’s impotency: 1. His work He 
}accomplishes, and man cannot hinder it; 2. His 
faithful ones He protects, and man cannot. hinder it; 
3. the unfaithful He overthrows, and man cannot 
}hinder it—Van OosterzeE:—The government of 
God takes note of trifles, This is truth: 1. Too 
sure for doubt; 2. too glorious to be slighted; 3. too 
instructive to be forgotten.—Brcx :—Whence comes 
true courage ? 





b. THE PARABLE OF THE RICH FOOL (Vss. 18-21). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs, 14, And He said.—Entirely without reason 
has the historicalness of the occasion for this parable 
of the Rich Fool been brought in doubt by De Wette ; 
to us, on the other hand, this trait appears to be 
probable, and to have been taken from life. But 
certainly the speaker here appearing is no familiar 
friend of Jesus (Kuinoel), but a stranger, who per- 
haps among the myriads, vs. 1, had heard the 
Saviour for the first time, and while He was speaking 
of heavenly things had been brooding over earthly. 
Struck by the might of the personality of the Naza- 
rene, he had considered within himself whether His 
influence might not perhaps best bring to a happy con- 
elusion the existing family strife. At the same time, 
this instance shows in a peculiar manner how parties 
were continually defining themselves more and more 
sharply for and against the Saviour, inasmuch as in 
the very place where they had embittered even His 
meal (ch. xi. 87), there is given Him a special proof, 
undoubtedly of strong cleaving to earthly things, but 
quite as much of personal confidence. From the 
warning against avarice which the Saviour, vs. 15, 
subjoins, we have not necessarily to draw the con- 
clusion that the petitioner had in mind a thing in 
and of itself unrighteous. : 

IMan.—The answer exhibits no personal dis- 
pleasure of the Saviour against the bearer of the 
unseemly request, but only shows that the Saviour 
was by no means minded to enter upon a sphere 
vhich could not possibly be His own. His answer 
voluntarily reminds us of the language which once 
ai Egyptian uttered to Moses, Exodus il. 14, 

Vs. 15. Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness.—Not only of covetousness which has just 
before appeared in the definite form of cleaving to 
a disputed inheritance, but of all exaggerated love of 
earthly possession. If the petitioner (vs. 18) still 
remained in the circle of the hearers, the Saviour 
here renders him a better service than if He had 
made him rich; He will heal him of his chief malady. 
Yo this end serves the parable of the Rich Fool, 


which Luke alone has preserved, and of which it is 
not unjustly affirmed, ‘It is scarcely to be called 
a parable, so distinctly does it of itself and without 
any diversion of thought set forth the relation to 
God” (Riggenbach). 

For a man’s life . . . which he possesseth.— 
A difficult sentence, in which however the reading 
of Tischendorf, air, appears to deserve the prefer- 
euce above that of Lachmann, atrvod. The best con- 
struetion, on the whole, appears to be this: “dm 4 
(wh arg ov early Tim ev TH weptccedery (infinitive: 
for the substantive) éx trav drapxdvray ai’tod.—Zowh. 
is not here to be taken in the sense of the happiness 
of life but = Pux7, as Schott paraphrases: ‘“‘siguidem 
quando quis bonis. abundat, tamen vita ejus a bonis: 
minime pendet.” Not from the possession of many 
goods, but from the will of God, who lengthens or: 
shortens the thread of life, does it depend whether 
one remains long and quietly here in life or not. 
One may be preserved in life without possessing 
goods, and also remain in the possession of goods 
and unexpectedly lose life. That riches in and of 
themselves do not give happiness is undoubtedly 
true, yet not the chief thought of this parable. 

Vs. 17. The estate of a certain rich man.— 
Probably a quite considerable space of ground, not 
Xwplov, but xépa. Not without intention does the 
Saviour choose as His example a man who gathers 
his riches in a customary, legitimate, apparently 
‘innocent way. ‘‘ Modus hic ditescendi innocentissimus 
et tamen periculosus.” Bengel. The first thing which 
| is lacking to this fortunate rich man is complete con- 
' tentment. 
| What shall I do ?—With discontent is joined 
| anxiety and perplexity, since he does not know how he 
| Shall manage with his treasures. A similar perplexity 
‘to that which is related, Mark xvi. 3, in which, how- 
ever, God does not. come into the midst and give help. 
| That his increased prosperity offers him opportunity 

to do something for his poor brethren, does not even 

come into his mind; selfishness strikes the key-note, 
even in the four times recurring pov: tobs Kaprovs 
ov, K.T.A, 


Vs. 18. I will pull down my barns.—-B) 
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a forcible tearing down, therefore, he believes he 
shall open the way to his happiness. The drodSfna 
vere for the most part subterraneous dry vaults. 
It is possible that the Rich Fool is thinking of en- 
larging them, but also that he is of a mind to build 
up greater é70Sf«a: from the foundation. Here also 
there is not the least mention of the poor, but, on 
the other hand, an emphatic exaltation of his yevv7- 
nara as his highest earthly ayada. 

Vs. 19. Soul.—To the continuing discontent and 
rising care of the rich man is added now the self- 
deceit of the falsest hope. Unconsciously he con- 
fesses that he has hitherto not yet found the long 
righed-for rest, but expects it, and that for a long 
time, when the intended work shall have been en- 
tirely completed. Very finely, Meyer: “to my soul, 
not exactly mihi, but to my soul, the seat of the 
sensibilities, here of the desire of enjoyment.” Not 
only idleness, no, revelling, is the ideal that this fool 
mirrors to himself. The reference to the passage, 
Sirach xi, 17-19, is in this whole representation 
almost impossible to mistake. 

Vs. 20. Thou fool.—The searching contrast be- 
tween the soliloquy of the fool and the judgment of 
God, belongs to the greatest beauties of the parable. 
This beauty, however, is lost if we think here merely 
of a decretum Dei (Kuinoel) instead of the invisible 
King of Heaven appearing in speech and action, and 
suddenly causing him to feel that not even so many 
hours are allotted him as he had been dreaming 
of years—ama:tovow. Who now is to fulfil this sen- 
tence? God Himself (Meyer); the death-angels to 
whom I have committed the power (Von Gerlach); 
robbers and murderers (Bornemann, Paulus)? The 
latter is perhaps the most agreeable to the concrete 
character of the parable; neither is there any ground 
whatever for understanding the verb impersonally. 
If we understand burglars demanding his life of him, 
the requirement has then double emphasis. There 
is thereby the image of terror held up before the 
rich man, to him especially in the highest degree 
frightfu.; and the question immediately following 
thereon, ‘ Whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided?” acquires still higher significance if 
we assume that the murderers, unknown to him and 
already approaching, shall be at the same time the 
robbers of his goods. Nor does vs. 21 offer any 
difficulty to this explanation if we only keep the 
tertium compa? ationis in mind. 

Vs. 21. So Js he that.—He dreams as illusively 
as this fool, in urder sooner or later to awake in a 
similarly terrible manner. Q@ncavpi(wy éavTe, in 
suum commodum, so that in his enjoyment consists 
the chief end which he in the augmentation of his 
treasures has in mind. To this restless and fruitless 
Syoavpl(ew is opposed the still and abiding wAourety 
eis @coy which is directed towards God and Divine 
things, and in anovher passage is called ‘laying up 
treasures in heaver,” Matt. vi. 20. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, That the Saviour does not meditate even an 
mstant the composiag of the controversy respecting 
the inheritance in any way whatever, is worthy of 
ncte, Had such a strife arisen among His own, He 
would then without doubt have composed it, so that 
undoubtedly the later precept of His apostle (1 Cor. 
vi. 1-6) was entirely in the spirit of the Master. But 
ere, where it concerned a matter entirely foreign, 








standing in no relation to the kingdom of God, Hit 
answer could only be one of refusal, and accordingly 
He decidedly repels the temptation to enter upon a 
sphere which lay so far from that which the Father 
had appointed Him. Although he had appeared as 
Israel’s King, He mingles as little with the contro- 
versies of the Jews as with the political affairs of the 
Romans, but on the other hand remains faithful to 
His subsequently uttered principle (John xviii. 36). 
And as He gives in this relation also an example to 
all His disciples, who are to be no aAdortpivertcxora 
(1 Peter iv. 15), so is His conduct also of importance 
for the regulation of the principle of the relation of 
the Church to the State. Not without reason, at 
least, has the Augsburg Confession, in its 28th article, 
adduced this declaration of the Saviour (vs. 14) aa 
a proof that the two jurisdictions, the spiritual and 
the secular, should not be confounded with one 
another. 

2. Not as a judge concerning inheritances, but as 
a Redeemer from sins, and from avarice among them, 
not less than from hypocrisy, will the Saviour exhibit 
Himself on this occasion. Such a consideration is 
wholly in the spirit of the third, the Pauline Gospel 
(comp. 1 Tim. vi. 6-10), and deserves the more to be 
laid to heart, inasmuch as avarice is not seldom espe- 
cially the sin of the saints, who have already died to the 
lusts of the flesh, and are made free from the natural 
pride of the heart. As to the rest, the parable of 
the Rich Fool is also full of allusions to Old Testa- 
ment utterances. See, ¢. g., Job xxii. 25; Ps. xxxix. 
7; xlix. 12 seg. ; Jer. xvii. 11; Ps. Ixxii. 10, 11. 

3. If we consider that the parable of the Rich 
Fool was uttered in the presence of the disciples of 
Jesus, and also, therefore, of Judas, we find new 
oceasion to admire the Saviour’s wisdom in teaching 
which so indirectly but powerfully attacks the dar- 
ling sin of the future traitor. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Even under the preaching of Jesus there are un 
receptive and inattentive listeners—Care for the 
earthly inheritance instead of the longing for the 
heavenly.—The Saviour will not work with force, but 
renewingly and regeneratingly upon earthly relations. 
—Avarice the root of all evil.—Let every one abide in 
that whereunto he is called.—How poor a rich man 
and how rich a poor man may be.—If riches fall to 
any one, let him not set his heart thereonEven 
earthly blessing may become a snare.—Cares of 
earthly riches opposed to the holy unanxiousness of 
the children of God.—The rich man’s self-enjoyment 
of life in its full beggarliness.—Augmenting disquiet 
with augmenting wealth.—Delusive hope of rest in 
later years.—God’s thoughts other than the thoughts 
of men.—The unlooked-for death of the chiid of the 
world.—The mournful fate of the man who gathers 
treasures to himself and is not rich toward God: 
1. Painful discontent; 2. increasing anxiety; 8. delu- 
sive hope; 4. irreparable loss.—Riches in God: 1. 
The only true; 2. the inalienable; 3. the universally 
accessible riches. 

For homiletical treatment, either the 15th verse 
or the 21st verse offers the point of departure. For 
a harvest-sermon also this parable is especinlly 
adapted. 

STaRKE :—QUESNEL:—The goods of this world 
give often occasion for discord, disquiet, and offence. 
—CaNsTEIN:—It is not great wealth that preserves 
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the temporal life of man, but God’s power and bless- 
ing.—God’s blessing reaches even over the fields of 
the ungodly, Matt. v. 45.—They who receive the 
richest blessing are wont often to forget their bene- 
factor.—Nova Bibl. Tub. :—Earthly souls have ever 
earthly thoughts and purposes.—Masus :—Epicurean 
men soon have their everlasting reward.—The Lord 
» knoweth the thoughts of men that they are vain.— 
Bibl. Wirt. :—The avaricious are unhappy in this 
world and that to come.—Masus :—Whoever is rich 
in God, like Abraham, David, and Solomon, whom 
earthly riches hurt not, he uses them according to 
the Lord’s will. [Grave exception may be taken 
8] the last-named of these three examples.—C. ©. 

HeEvsnER :—Eyen the strictest bands of consan- 
guinity do not protect selfish hearts against discord. 
—How great is the self-love of the vain-minded ?— 
Cleaving to earthly good a folly—The poor Rich 
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Fool comes before God’s judgment with a los 
name, with a lost soul, with a lost world, wit 
a lost heaven (Rieger).—The true wealth of man.-~ 
Comp. two homilies of Basil, Opp. ii. p. 43, Edit 
Garner.—Arnpt :;—Fleshly security: 1. Its form; 
2. God’s judgment upon it.—Lisco :—Concerning 
the misleading of many citizens of the kingdom by 
earthly wealth.—Avarice considered as the destroyer 
of all the harvest-blessing.—KrumMacHER :—Ilow 
faith keeps harvest-home and how unbelief. ‘The 
two classes of men diverge essentially: 1. In the: 
view of the Divine blessing received; 2. in the us¢ 
that they make of the same; 3. in the relation of 
dependence in which they place themselves to the 
blessing.—Grrox :—The rich man—a poor man; see 
how one can miscalculate——Couarp:—What is re’ 
quisite if our earthly care is not to be a sinful one.— 
Kurrrora :—What shall we take with us through the 
gates of the grave? 


i 


c. THE FREEDOM FROM ANXIETY OF THE DISCIPLES 0% THE SAVIOUR (Ves. 22-34). , 


EXEGETICA] AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 22. Therefore I say unto you.—If we 
presuppose that this admonition to tranquil freedom 
from care was delivered on the same occasion (see 
however above, and comp. Matt. vi. 22-34), then it 
is not difficult to give the connection of this part of 
the Saviour’s discourse with the former one. The 
source of the avarice which He has just been com- 
bating is nothing else than the excessive anxiety and 
fear that we might in some way suffer lack, and this 
fear certainly becomes no one less than the disciple 
of the Saviour. Earthly care now is directed first of 
all to nourishment and clothing. Both forms the 
Saviour opposes, inasmuch as He points those that 
are anxious to what they see in the realm of nature, 
but above all to the truth that He who has already 
given the higher, will cevtainly not let them lack the 
lesser. 

Vs. 23. The life is more than food.—“ You turn 
it exactly round; food is meant to serve life, but life 
forsooth serves food; clothes are to serve the body, 
but the body forsooth must serve the clothing, and 
so blind is the world that it sees not this.” Luther. 
If God bestows the higher, He by that very fact 
already gives a pledge that He will not withhold the 
lesser. Rom. viii. 32. : 

Vs. 24. Consider the ravens.—Ps. cxlvii. 9. 
Perhaps also an indirect reminiscence of the miraculous 
history of Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. 6. By xaravonoare 
there is more meant than a superficial view, rather 
an observing and studying, of the ravens, Matthew, 
using more general terms, has only werewd. Per- 
haps at this particular moment birds or lilies had in 
His immediate vicinity drawn the attention of the 
Saviour to this, and given Him occasion to this figu- 
tative mode of speech. 

Vs. 25. To his length of life.—See Lancz on 
Matthew, vi. 2'7. 

Vs. 27. Consider the lilies.—The plural desig- 
pates the xplva not necessarily as a mass but also as 
individuals.—Ids ote v4 Oe, «.7.A., an indirect ques- 
\ion, whose more complete form is found in Matthew. 
See the notes on the text. 

In all his glory.—When he showed himself in 
his full royal magnificence. See 2 Chron. ix. 15. 

Vs. 29. Neither be ye of doubtful mind, or, 
Jo not exalt yourselves, «) petewpi(erde.—The 





| usage of this word is familiar, which echoes also in 
our “Meteor.” See the rich collection of exampled 
in Kurnort, ad loc. MerewpiCecSa: can signify 
nothing else than: To lift one’s self so far on high 
that one shines like an aerial phenomenon, but must 
also share the fate of so many wandering lights. 
Comp. the familiar: “ Tollwntur in altum, ut lapsu 
gravwore ruart.” Especially does the high flight of 
fancy appear here to be meant, when one creates im_ 
agined necessities for himself, and for this reason ig 
doubly ill-content with reality, and for this very 
reason allows himself so much the move io be se 
duced into unbelieving anxiety. The more modest 
the wishes, the more easily is the heart contented. 
Vs. 81. Seek ye His kingdom.—tThere is no 
sufficient ground for transferring hither from Matt. 
vi. 88, the adverb mp@rov. According to Luke it is 
the Saviour’s will that we should seek absolutely 
after God’s kingdom; in which case the precept is’ 
only apparently different from that given in Matt. vi. 
33. The mp&rov (yretre which is there enjoined ig 
also a seeking that excludes every further anxiety. 
In the sense in which they are toseek the kingdom’ 
of God, the Saviour’s disciples have nothing more 
to strive after. See Lance on the passage in Mat- 
thew. ‘ 
Vs. 82. Fear not, little flock.—In the first place, 
here, without doubt, allusion is made to the fear com- 
bated in the foregoing verses, but then also further, 
fear which might hinder them in the seeking of the 
kingdom of God. This seeking should in no case be’ 
fruitless: for it was the Father’s good pleasure to 
give them what they desired above everything. 
Little flock.—Perhaps the intentional contrast 
of the little circle of disciples with the myriads of 
the people, vs. 1. At the same time a word of the 
Good Shepherd. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 31; John x. 11.— 
Your Father’s good pleasure.—Hph.i. 4-6. Not 
only a divinum arbitrium, cui stat pro ratione volun 
tas, but also a beneplacitum amoris divin. ; 
Vs. 33. Sell that ye have.—A strengthening of 
the admonition which in Matt. vi. 19-21 appears in 
another form. Undoubtedly this precept may be 
applied in a very sound sense as addressed to every 
Christian: comp. Matt. xix. 21. Here, however, it 
is a definite command to the apostles, who, in order 
to live entirely for the kingdom of God, were to be 








fettered by no earthly care. . 
And give alms.—This commandment aleo must, 
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like several precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
not be interpreted card pnrdy, but in the spirit. of wis- 
dom, which is quite as far from egoistic limitations 
as from communistic extravagances. In caring in 
this way for others they would make to themselves 
(€avrois) purses that wax not old. To take 
with them this kind of Baddvria was not forbidden, 
as it was to take the other sort, Luke xxii. 35; and 
in these purses they laid up for themselves a treas- 
ure that faileth not. This treasure in heaven, of 
which the Synoptics speak, is already laid up in this 
life, as also (aw aldéyios, according to John, begins 
even before death. Even because the treasure in 
heaven is of spiritual origin, of heavenly kind, it is also 
of absolutely imperishable duration. 

Vs. 84. For where your treasure is.—A word 
pf the deepest knowledge of men, and capable of 
the most manifold explication. The- human heart 
little by little appropriates to itself the style and na- 
ture of the treasuce to which its whole thought is 
directed. Whoever constitutes his god of gold, his 
heart. becomes as cold and hard as metal; whoever 
takes flesh for his arm or makes it his idol, becomes 
more and more sensual, and takes on the properties 
of that which he loves above everything; but who- 
ever has invisible treasures keeps spontaneously eye 
and heart directed upon the invisible world, and who- 
ever has no higher good than God, accords to Him 
in his love also the first place. This is the key to 
the unspeakably rich patristic word: “ Domine, guia 
nos fecisti ad te, cor nostrum inquietum in nobis, 
donec requiescat, in te.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, See Exegetical and Critical. 

2. In order to feel the high value of this instruc- 
tion of the Saviour, we have only to place ourselves 
in the condition of the apostles, who for His sake left 
all, Not only were the Eleven by the force of this 
beyond doubt often preserved from discouragement 
and anxiety, but also in the soul of a Paul, who did 
not as yet sit here at the feet of the Saviour, echoes 
the tone of this encouraging word, which he without 
doubt afterwards heard. See Phil. iv. 6, 7, and 
comp. 1 Peterv. 7. 

8.. The holy freedom from care which the Saviour 
here commends to. His disciples has nothing in com- 
mon with the light-minded carelessness of those who 
do not think of the morrow; for there is also Chris- 
tian care, which impels to prayer and also at the 
same: time to labor. Only that anxiety does the Sa- 
viour. censure which acts as if all in the last resort 
was dependent on this care alone, instead of thinking 
on the admirable rule: “‘ Mit Sorgen und mit Gra- 
men, Lasst Gott sich gar nichts nehmen, es will erbe- 
ten sein.” [ Anxiety procures nothing from God, but 
only prayer]. Very justly does Luther distinguish : 
“The care that comes from love is bidden, but that 
which is separate from faith is forbidden.” 

4, This part also of the Saviour’s discourse af- 
fords the complete proof how He, the Friend of man, 
was at the same time the friend of glorious nature. 
Ravens and lilies does He make for His disciples 
preachers of the most consolatory truth. But if we 
will feel the whole power and beauty of this imagery, 
we must regard Him who used it with the eye of a 
John, and recognize in Him the Eternal Word with- 
out which nothing was made that is made—that has 
sreated also the ravens and lilies of the field. The 








symbols of the fatherly care of Got to which He 
points are not only His own discovery, but what. is 
more, are also His own creation. 

5. The encouraging word to the little flock con 
tains the rich germs of the Evangelical and especially 
of the Pauline doctrine of Predestination. At tha 
same time we obtain here an important intimation ir 
reference to the point of view from which this doe 
trine must, according to the will of the Saviour, he 
considered and represented, namely, as a consolation 
to troubled believers and not as an occasion of idle 
questions. The comfort here given remains more 
over the same, although the number of the disciples 
of Christ has enlarged itself to many millions. Still, 
as ever, contrasted with the majority of the unbeliev 
ing world, this number is a very small one, and of 
the friends of the Saviour it may still as ever be said, 
‘Behold I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves” 
(Matt. x. 16). But these little and defenceless ones 
have for themselves so much the surer ground of 
reckoning on the defence and help of the Heavenly 
Father. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How far the disciple of the Saviour’ has to care 
for his temporal support and how far not.—--The dis- 
tinction between the care of the blind heathen, the 
God-fearing Israelite, and the believing Christian.— 
The preaching of the ravens and lilies.—Excessive 
anxiety for earthly things is: 1. In part needless; 2. 
in part fruitless; 3. in part injurious to higher in- 
terests.—If thou wilt be raised above the care for 
the lesser good that is yet wanting to thee, look up- 
on the higher that has already been bestowed upon 


| thee.—The impotency of all our caring to alter any- 


thing against the will of God in our outward fate. 
—God clothes: 1. Solomon with glory; 2. the lilies 
far more gloriously than Solomon; 8. the believer 
far more richly than Solomon and the lilies together. 
—Seek not for high things, but condescend to the 
humble, Romans xii. 16.—“In quietness and confi- 
dence shall be your strength,” Isaiah xxx. 15.—Yow 
Father knows that ye have need of all these things. 
1, There is One who knows what we need; 2. this 
One is our Father; 3. to this Father Jesus leads us.— 
Fear not, little flock, a word of comfort: 1. For the 
cirele of apostles over against the unbelieving world; 
2. for the evangelical church in the midst of her nu- 
merous enemies; 3. for every believing ecclesiola 
over against a degenerate hierarchical church.— 
Those that buy, that they be as though they possess- 
ed not, 1 Cor. vii. 29-31.—Christian communism in 
opposition to its caricature in our century.—The 
art of so giving that we become not poorer but 
richer.—The security of the treasure that is laid up 
in heaven.— Where the treasure there the heart, 
either, 1. On earth, or 2. in heaven. 

Srarke :—Between anxious care and over-negli- 
gence Christians must keep the middle path—Arnpr:; 
—Let us by all means study diligently the book of 
nature together with the Holy Scripture.—QursneL: 
—The experience of our impotency even in lesset 
matters should serve to this, that we surrender our. 
selves wholly to God in the weightier.-—CansTeIn: 
—Beautiful attire and boastful glory of cther thinga 
are wholly vain and come not once near the beauty 
of a field-flower.—Christ forbids not the labor of the 
body, but the disquiet and mistrustfulness of the 
soul.—Children of princes and kings need not to 
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torment themselves with anxious care, and Christians 
even much less.—CanstxIn :—As God means to give 
us Heaven, why plague we ourselves then anxiously on 
account of sustenance on earth ?—True believers 
have been at all times few compared with the great 
mass of the ungodly, Psalm xii. 1. 

Cramer:—To do good to the poor is every 
Christian’s duty, Isaiah lviii. 7.—Whoever will be be- 
nevolent, let it be from his own means, not from other 
people’s.—Nova Bibl. Tub.:—No funds are better 
and more safely invested than alms.—Examine 


SSeS 


thyself, O Soul, where is thy treasure ard thy 
heart ? 

Heupner :—The right precedence among cares.— 
The miserable folly of earthly cares.—The chief care 
of the Christian.—Care not how long, but how thou 
livest.—Couarp :—Concerning earthly care, how it 
1. Is unworthy of us; 2. most dangerous; 3. be 
yond measure foolish; 4. utterly profitless,x—Wexst 
ERMEYER :—The care forbidden by God: 1. How fa. 
forbidden; 2. why.—Ciaus Harms:—A Harvest 
sermon in the Sommerpostille, 6th ed. p, 349. 


5. The Vigilance and the Conflict of the Genuine Disciple of the Lord (Vss. 35-59). 
(Parallel to Matt. xxiv. 43-51.) 


a. Vss. 85-48. 


35,36 Let your loins be girded about, and your lights burning; And ye yourselves like 
unto men that wait for their lord, when he will return from the wedding; that, when 
he cometh and knocketh, they may open untc him immediately. Blessed are those 
servants, whom the lord when he cometh shall find watching: verily I say unto you, 
that he shall gird himself, and make them to sit down to meat [recline at table], and 
will come forth [approach] and serve them [wait on them]. And if he shall come in 
the second watch, or come in the third watch, and find them so, blessed are those ser- 
vants [they]. And this know, that if the goodman [master] of the house had known 
what hour the thief would come, he would have watched, and not have suffered hig 
house to be broken through. Be ye therefore ready also: for the Son of man cometh 
at an hour when ye think not. Then Peter said unto him,’ Lord, speakest thou this 
parable unto [for] us, or even to [also for] all? And the Lord said, Who then is that 
faithful and* wise steward, whom hs lord shall make ruler over his household [body of 
servants, Oepaeias], to give them their portion of meat [allowance of food] in due sea- 
son? Blessed ¢s that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing. 
Of a truth I say unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that he hath [he will 
set him over all his possessions]. But and [om., and] if that servant say in his heart, 
My lord delayeth his coming; and shall begin to beat the menservants and maidens, 
and to eat and drink, and to be drunken; The lord of that servant will come in a day 
when he looketh not for hem, and at an hour when he is not aware, and will cut him in 
sunder, and will appoint him his portion with the unbelievers* [the unfaithful]. And 
that servant, which knew his lord’s will, and prepared not himsel/, neither did according 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But he that knew not, and did commit 
things worthy of-stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. For [And] unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required; and to whom men [they] have com- 
mitted much, of him they will ask the more. 


37 
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39 


40 
41 
42 
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1 Vs. 38.—Since the words ot SodAo. are wanting in B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L., Cant. Corb., and others, it is easy to supe 
pose (had thoy have peen inserted here from vs. 37.. We have therefore omitted them, with Tischendorf and Lachmann. 


Alford. Cod. Sin. omits éxetvoe also.—C. C. 8.] r : : k 
amt Cy i Phage an interpolation, perhaps also genuine, but omitted by B., D., [ins., Cod. Sin.,] L., [R.,] X., as it 


might appear poco ‘ AeA oh 4 

3 .—Kai before dpdvepmos is 0 é ce ‘ ' - 

ae Marcon ny which has literally the signification given it in our text, is regarded by most critics as used 
ere in a tropical sense, equivalent to ‘he shall cruelly scourge him.”? Van Oosterzee takes it so. But the assuming of 
this meaning is supported by no examples, and is merely inferred from the suppeciiage that the servant is represented aa 
alive after the punishment, in «ai rd pépos, x.T-A. But this, as Meyer remarks, is simply epexegetical of the preceding, 
ndicating what the punishment is meant to express.—C. C. S.] 


could be free from anxiety as to whether it was the 
Father’s good pleasure to give them His kingdom (vs, 
82), but they could only inherit if they expected, 

Vs, 35. Let your loins be girt about.—Very | watching and working, the coming of the Lord. It 
fittingly does the admonition to watchfulness join in | is true that the now-following admonition alludes to 
with the admonition given in the previous verses to the parable of the Ten Virgins (De Wette), but it 
confidence and freedom from care. It is true they | contains. nevertheless, a number of peculiar trai 
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which cause the method, as well as the blessing, of 
Christian watchfulness, to appear in an entirely new 
light. As well the form as the substance of the now- 
following parable in Luke is far more complete than 
the manner in which Matthew, ch. xxiv. 42-51, has 
rendered it. 

Your lights burning.—Two qualities of the 
servant who is to receive his returning Lord in fitting 
aise. The long garments of the Orientals had to be 
girt up if they were not to hinder them in walking 
and waiting. See WerstEIn, ad loc. Comp. 1 Pet. 
i. 12, perhaps a reminiscence of this saying. Even 
so must the light be kindled when the Lord was about 
to return in the middle of the night. By the first 
image it is the activity, by the second the watchful- 
ness, of the faithful servant which is especially 
indicated. 

Vs. 86. When He shall return from the 
wedding.—A trait of the parable somewhat. de- 
viating from the common form of the conception, ac- 
cording to which the heavenly yauo: begin only after 
the Parusia of the Son of Man. See, e. g., Matt. 
xxy. 1-13. Here the Messiah is represented as He, 
surrounded of course by guests and friends, celebrates 
fis wedding in heaven, and now, after the wedding 
banquet is ended, returns to His dwelling, and crowns 
His faithful servants with honor and joy. That these 
after His return continue to celebrate the wedding 
with Him, is here not said. It is now, perhaps, con- 
sidered as ended. (Otherwise Bengel, Stier.) The 
servants, however, who have faithfully awaited their 
Lord when celebrating the wedding, are now refresh- 
ed by Him with another feast, prepared in their honor, 
at which He appears, not as Bridegroom, but as ser- 
vant. Itis, of course, understood that it would be 
exceedingly forced to press dogmatically every trait 
of the parabolic representation, and that we must 
only have respect to the tertiwm comparationis. 

Open immediately.—Because they have noth- 
ing to hice, and have not fallen asleep. “ Vault swos 
esse expeditos.” Bengel. 

Vs. 37. Blessed are those servants.—By dif- 
ferent images the blessedness of the faithful is now 
portrayed. First stage: The Lord will cause the 
momentary separation, which had hitherto been be- 
tween them, to close, and will kindly approach nearer 





‘napeAdév). Second stage: He girds His garment on, 


+n order now, on His side also, to serve them. How 
aterally the Saviour has fulfilled this feature of His 
picture appears from John xiii. 4. Third stage: He 
causes them to take their place at table, and sets 
before them His most exquisite viands. It is need- 
less here to understand the viands which had been 
brought from the wedding-feast, or had been sent to 
His dwelling. (Kuinoel.) To this is added again, 
as a fourth feature, vs. 44, that the servants, to whom 
hitherto only a part of the estate had been com- 
mitted, are now entrusted with the administration of 
all the possessions of their Lord. It is, however, 
not necessary to have in mind the Saturnalia of the 
Romans (Grotius), among whom it is well known 
shat good and bad servants alike were served by 
heir masters. We might rather call to mind the 
sage of the ancient Hebrews, of giving their ser- 
vants a share in sacred feasts (Deut. xii. 18; xvi. 11). 

Vs. 38. In the second watch ...in the third 
watch.—The Romans divided the night into four 
night-watches, diet imclinatio, gallicinium, canticini- 
um, atluculum, a division which the Jews had accepted 
from them. See particulars among others in Friep- 
LizB, Archdologie der Leidensgeschichte, on Luke xxii. 
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60-62. The opinion is entirely without ground {Lis 
co, Olshausen), that the Saviour were followed anothet 
division into only three night-watches. He saya 
nothing of the fourth, simply for the reason that the 
disciples, from that, should note that His return wag, 
by no means, to be expected as late as possible, even 
as He does not name the first; because it would 
weaken the whole representation of the watchful 
servants. The Parusia does not come so quickly ag 
impatience, nor yet so late as carélessness supposes, 
but in the very middle of the night, when the tempt 
ation to fall asleep is greatest, and therefore must be 
most vigorously combated. It may even tarry longer 
than the servants thought; but, grant that it should 
take place not till the third, or should come even in 
the second, watch of the night, whoever perseveres 
faithfully at his post shall in no wise lose his reward. 

Vs. 39. If the master of the house.—A mod- 
ification of the figurative language, in which those 
who had hitherto been represented as servants, now, 
during the presupposed absence of their Lord, are 
compared with the master of the house, who has 
to take care that his goods be not stolen. : 

The thief.—Not the &pxov rod xdcpov (Olshausin) 
but the Son of Man, vs. 40, who will come quite ag 
unexpectedly to His disciples. It is noticeable how 
this comparison of the Parusia with the coming of 
the thief has passed over, in all manner of forms, into 
the apostolic writings, and is afterwards heard from 
the mouth of the glorified Saviour. 1 Thess. v. 2, 6-8; 
2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. iii. 3; xvi. 15. Of course the 
similitude of the thief is taken entirely from the point 
of view of those who are sunken in earthly enjoy- 
ment and inactive rest, and to whom therefore the 
Parusia of the Son of Man is no joyful but a terrible 
event. ' 

Vs. 40. Be ye therefore ready also.—See 
Lance on Matt. xxiv. 43, 44. 

Vs. 41. Then Peter.—The doubt as to the orig- 
inality of this question is without any ground. And 
just as little can it be regarded as an interpolation 
of Luke (against De Wette). It is, on the contrary, 
precisely accordant with the character of the apostle, 
and it is, from a psychological point of view, worthy 
of remark that this question is proposed by that very 
apostle who afterwards, Matt. xxvi. 41, most of all 
needed the admonition, and in so sad a manner for- 
gotit. In view of the well-known earthly-mindedness . 
of the disciples, it is much to be feared that this 
question was elicited even more by the first than the 
second part of the parable; by the holding up of the 
reward even more than by the exhortation to watch- 
fulness, and that Peter wishes to know whether this 
high distinction (vs. 87) was only intended for him 
and his fellow-disciples, or also, besides these (7) kai), 
for others. 

Vs. 42. And the Lord said.—The Saviour is 
as far from affirming that the parable respects all 
(Friedlieb), as that it has a special reference to the 
apostles (Ewald); but He continues in a general 
sense His figurative discourse, and that in such a 
way, that Peter, by some reflection, can give himself 
the answer. This answer amounts to this, that ac 
cording as a more extended circle of operation i 
entrusted to a servant of the Lord, his obligation t 
watchfulness increases, and if he forgets his vocation, 
he has so much the sharper chastisement to fear 
An exceedingly weighty teaching for all the aposiles 
but, most, for the very Peter who had elicited it, 
Comp. Matt. xvi. 18. 

Who then is that faithful and wise stew 
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ard.—The oixoyduos, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 2, was a mid- 
dle person, between the lord and the slave, and, as 
Eleazer with Abraham and Joseph with Potiphar, was 
burdened with the care of the whole domestic estab- 
lishment. It was in the fullest sense of the word a 
post of confidence, in which, therefore, faithfulness in 
every respect was required. As the oixovduor to the 
rest of the servants, so should also the apostles stand 
with reference to other believers, and be called to 
distribute them food. The reward of faithfulness 
consisted in this, that the circle of operation received 
important enlargement. 

Vs. 45. But if that servant, éxeivos. With 
emphasis the Saviour thereby alludes very definitely 
to the oixovéues just portrayed. He represents him 
as misled by negligence to two great sins, to hard- 
ness and caprice towards others, to slothfulness and 
wantonness as respects himself. Stil] more strikingly 
is this last thought expressed in Matthew, vs. 49, by 
eating and drinking with the drunken. Precisely this 
is the peculiarity of the caprice of the unfaithful oixu- 
véuos, that he oppresses his faithful but defenceless 
fellow-servants, and withholds from them that which is 
their right, but, on the other hand, peoples the dwell- 
ing committed to his administration with a vile rab- 
ble, and makes it a scene of dissoluteness. While 
we here behold the image of the unfaithful apostle, 
shepherd, and teacher, we may, at the same time, com- 
pare the admirable portraiture of the shepherds in 
Ezekiel, ch. xxxiv., who, instead of the sheep, feed 
themselves. The whole history of the church shows 
us the image of such unworthy ones. 


{Blind mouths, that scarce themselves know to hold 
A sheep-hook, or aught else the least have learned 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs. 

What lists it them? what reck they? they are fed; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

The hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 

But, swollen with mist and the rank wind they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 


Mitton, Lycidas.] 


It is remarkable how the spirit of this whole 
warning pervades the epistles of Peter. See, ¢. g., 
1 Pet. v. 8; 2 Pet. iii. 3. 

Vs. 46. Aryotounoe: avrév.—For different views 
respecting this, see Lancer on Matt. xxiv. 50. Un- 
doubtedly there is much to be said for the view that 
we are not to understand the word in a milder sense, 
but that we must translate it literally: “ He will split 
him into two pieces.” On the other hand, it must not 
be overlooked that it is after this punishment of the 
condemned that his part is appointed with the hypo- 
crites, and he represented consequently as yet living. 
The word occurs only here and in Matt. xxiv. 51; 
comp. 2 Sam. v. 20; vi. 7,8; 1 Chron. xiv. 10, 11. 
This image is so much the more fittingly chosen if 
we consider that this punishment is threatened against 
a villain who first appeared to be faithful but after- 
wards manifested himself as unfaithful, and therefore 
was most miserably divided in heart. Qui cor Di- 
visum habet, DiviveruR. Bengel. 

With the unfaithful.—According to Matthew, 
among the hypocrites. Here the thought comes espe- 
cially into prominence, that the Lord will judge His 
servants according to the condition in which He finds 
them, and that no earlier manifested faithfulness can 
deliver them if they afterwards, in view of the delay 
of the Parusia, shall fall into negligence and unfaith- 
fulness. In another form we find the same thought 
expressed, Ezekiel xviii, 24. 














Vs. 47. That servant.—The Saviour justified the 
judgment just passed against the possible suspicion 
of too great severity, by placing a general principle in 
the foreground, namely, that the more light there 
beams upon us the greater will be the punishableness 
of sin, and precisely in the difference of punishment 
is the impartiality and righteousness of the judge 
made known. All evil servants are punished, ever 
these of whom it may be said in a certain sense that 
they have not known the will of their Lord, since in 
no case is the ignorance absolute, and entirely without 
their own fault. Some knowledge, how imperfect so. 
ever it might be, could he presupposed in them all, 
because on men there is bestowed not only the ligh: 
of a special revelation, but also the light of con 
science. Comp. the words of Calvin: Zenendum me 
moria est, gui regende Keclesie prefecti sunt, eos 
non ignorantia peccare, sed perverse et impie fraudars 
Dominum suum. Hine tamen generalis doctrina col- 
ligt debet, frustra ad ignorantice patrocinium confugere 
homines, ut se a reatu liberent.—Comp. James iv. 17. 
—Many stripes.—Although the fixed number of 
stripes, according to the Mosaic jurisprudence, 
amounted to forty, Deut. xxv. 2, 3, it is of course 
understood that such determining of the number in 
this case would be in conflict with the spirit of the 
parable. But the same principle which is expressed, 
Deut. xxv. 2, namely, that a righteous relation must 
exist between the greatness of the offence and the 
punishment, is also emphasized here by the Saviour. 

Vs. 48. To whom much is given.—In tem- 
poral things as well as also in spiritual. The greatest 
prerogatives bring also the greatest responsibility 
with them. ’Edd57 mod, not to be restricted precisely: 
to the magna ef accurata religionis scientia, but in 
general to be understood of the commission which is 
given to the high-placed oixoyduos, and so far also of 
the confidence reposed in him.—Moab (nrndhoera, 
in official activity (Meyer), of which strict account 
shall be required. Although rapéSevro and aithaovow 
are expressed impersonally, it is nevertheless in this 
connection scarcely possible to exclude the thought 
of the Lord of the servant, who has bestowed confi- 
dence on him, and will immediately judge his work 
—The more, repicodrepov.—According to Meyer : 
“More than was deposited with him, he is therewitk. . 
to win a surplus.” But where, in the foregoing par- 
able, is the thought expressed that the faithful ser- 
vant is to get interest with the property of his Lord ? 
The connection appears in this passage much more 
to favor the interpretation of: plus quam ab aliis, 
which can appear weak and without meaning only 
in case it is forgotten that this whole expression bears 
a proverbial character; the parallelism moreover of 
the two sentences on this interpretation is better pre- 
served. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It must not surprise us that the Saviour repre- 
sents His disciples so decidedly from the point of view 
of dependent servants, for only in the latter period 
of His intercourse with them does He address them 
as Friends and Children, and the high honor which 
He here promises the faithful servant shows plainly 
how high a rank His servants possessed in His eyes, 
and what love He had for His disciples. With the 
exception of perhaps the promise, Rev. iii. 21, we 
know no utterance of the Saviour which holds up be 
fore the life of the faithful so rich and ravishing ¢ 
reward as this, vs. 37. 
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2. It is manifest that the parable of the Faithful 
and Unfaithful oixovduos is for no one of so high im- 
portance as for the preachers of the gospel, who, be- 
eause they stand upon a higher position than otkers, 
are also exposed to greater dangers. After such de- 
clarations of the Saviour we comprehend the better 
the holy fear of the apostle, 1 Cor. ix. 276. 

8. We weaken the force of the parable if by the 
Unfaithful Servant we understand any particular per- 
gon (Vitringa, e. g., understood the Pope). In the 
form of a concrete personality, on the other hand, 
there is a type delineated which is easily found again 
in all ecclesiastical despots and hierarchs, and verily 
not at Rome alone. In order to make manifest the 
inward unfaithfulness of all those who outwardly 
range themselves among His servants, and perhaps 
began with a guise of faithfulness and obedience, 
the Saviour needs to do nothing more than to make 
some delay. Then the old Adam, who for a while 
was covered and bedecked, comes spontaneously into 
manifestation again, and that not seldom in the most 
hideous forms. Even after the Middle Ages, bound- 
less haughtiness and arrogance towards “the people 
that know not the law,” have often gone hand in 
hand with equal wantonness and sensuality. But the 
Saviour treasures up in His memory as much what 
is committed by an unholy clericalism in His name 
es what is practised by the spirit of anti-christianity 
against His defenceless servants. 

4, The whole delineation of the terrific punish- 
ment just prepared for the unfaithful servant bears 
the character of the justitia retributiva. Those 
who believe that from the evangelical position one 
eannot properly speak of any punishment in the ju- 
ridical sense, but only affectionate chastisements for 
the moral amendment of the misled, can hardly mea- 
sure aright the fearful earnestness of declarations 
such as those of vss. 45-48. It is noteworthy also 
that the Saviour makes indeed a distinction in the 
grades, but not in the duration, of the decisive retri- 
bution of the future. That those also are threatened 
with this retributive judgment to whom the Lord’s 
will is less known than to others, admits of entire 
justification. For if even the heathen, according to 
Rom. ii. 15, have an &pyor rod vduov ypamrroy év tais 
Kapdias air@y, so that they are not to be excused, 
how much less can the servant of Christ reckon upon 
entire exemption from punishment if be in some 
particular case did not know the will of the Lord. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The life of the disciples of the Saviour must. be 
a life of watchfulness.—The nature of Christian watch- 
fulness: 1. Alertness, 2. activity, 8. circumspection. 
—The motive of Christian watchfulness: 1. Certainty, 
2. suddenness, 3. decisiveness of the coming of the 
Lord.—What does the Lord demand of His faithful 
servants? 1, An eye that is open for His light, 2. a 
hand that carries on His work, 3.a foot that is every 
mstant ready to go to meet Him and to open to Him. 
—What does the Lord promise to His faithful ser- 
vants? 1. Honorable distinction, 2. perfect content- 
ment, 3. beseeming elevation.—The connection be- 
tween this representation and Luke xvii. 7-10.—Not 
yn the long duration, but on the faithfulness of their 
yorking, depends the gracious reward of the servants 
of the kingdom of God.—According to the state in 
which the Lord finds us will He judge us.—The thief 
n the night 1. How unexpectedly he comes, 2. how 


carefully his coming must be awaited.—Increasing 
negligence a sign that the coming of the Son of Man 
is no longer distant, but near by, even at the door.-— 
The minister of the gospel an oikovduos. By this 
image there is expressed: 1. His high rank, 2. his 
holy vocation, 8. his heavy responsibility : “‘ Moreover 
it is required in stewards that a man be found faith- 
ful,” 1 Cor. iv. 2.—The oixoyvduos in the kingdom of 
God no ruler over the men-servants and maidens, bu 
just as little their slave.—Great temptation to neg 
ligence is connected with the tarrying of the coming 
of the Lord.—Injustice towards the least of His people 
which is committed by one of His messengers, is to 
the King of the kingdom of God utterly intolerable. 
—Excessive severity towards others and excessive 
laxness towards one’s self are not seldom united in 
hirelings without the shepherd’s heart.—The Jus 
Talionis in the theocratic sphere.—Different grades : 
1. Of the pardonableness, 2. of the retribution. of 
sin.—Even ignorance in relation to the will of the 
Lord may be a self-caused ignorance.—For the un- 
faithful oixovduos it would be better on that day to 
have been the least of the servants.—He that is 
privileged above others may only rejoice with trem 
bling, comp. Heb. ii. 8—The higher one stands th¢ 
deeper can he fall. 

SrarKe:—When God knocks we are at once to 
open to Him the door of our hearts and receive Him 
as willingly as joyfully, Revelation iii. 20.—Brentivs: 
—NMasters must requite their servants’ love and faith- 
fulness with love and faithfulness —To be always 
found in the doing of good works is the best prep- 
aration for eternity, Rom. xiv. 8—With a blessed 
death the blessedness of believers begins, Rev. xiv. 
13.—Masvs :—There is an instant on which eternity 
hangs; in an instant all may be squandered and 
lost; therefore must we ever watch.—All should 
watch, especially ministers, whose business it is 
to quicken others to watchfulness.—Cramer :—A 
true steward of God must be at once faithful and 
prudent.—It is the business of all the family to direct 
themselves according to the beck and will of such 
stewards.—The unthankful world esteems in general 
the faithfulness and the diligence of the stewards of 
God not sufficiently, but God will reward such the 
more richly.—QursNEL :—Two vices are common 
among ungodly preachers: to rule over their hearers 
with violence, and to live in idleness and voluptuous- 
ness.—HEpINGER :—Unfaithfulness smites its own 
Lord.—Cramer :—When the people are the securest 
their destruction is the nearest.—Terrible sins are 
followed by terrible punishments.—Knowing and 
doing must never be separated in true religion.— 
Nov, Bibl. Tub. :—Let no one count him happy who 
has many gifts and acts not accordingly.—God’s grace 
and righteousness detract not from each other, but 
each establishes His holiness. 

Lisco :—The different servants.—Of the readiness 
of the true citizens of the kingdom for the coming 
of Christ: 1. Watchfulness, 2. faithfulness—ARnpr : 
—Watchfulness in its true character: 1. Its inner 
essence, 2. its blessed consequences, 3. its indispensa- 
ble universality.—The glory of the devout and the 
ignominy of the unfaithful servant. 

Hevusner:—God’s judgment takes acco wt of al 
that can lessen or augment guilt.—All is given by 
God on credit ; we arc only stewards.—_KruMMacHER 
—The watching servant in our time, a missionary 
sermon. (Sabbath-Glocke, v. p.17 seqg.)—Sovcuon: 
—Folly in the care for our eternal salvation; 1, 
Wherein this folly consists; 2. what can move us te 
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remove from us and to keep far from us this folly.— | excellent day’s work of the laborer -f God.—Tuoua 
Kurevora :—The coming of the Lord.—Gxrrox :—The | s1us :—Readiness for the day of the Lerd 











6. Vss. 49-59. 


49 
50 
51 
52 


_ Tam come to send fire on the earth; and what will I, if it be already kindled [hor 
much do I wish that it were already kindled!']? But I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how am I straitened? till it be accomplished! Suppose ye that I am come 
to give peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather [only] division: For from 
henceforth there shall be five in one house divided, three against two, and two against 
three. [They shall be divided, father against son*] The father shall be divided agains* 
the son, and the [om., the] son against the [om., the] father; the [om., the] mother 
against the ex the] daughter, and the [om., the] daughter against the mother; 
the [om., the] mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law, and the [om., the] daughter: 
in law against her mother-in-law. And he said also to the people, When ye see a 
[the] cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say, There cometh a shower; and so 
it is. And when ye see the south wind blow [blowing], ye say, There will be heat; 
and it cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky and of the 
earth; but how is it that ye do not discern this time? Yea, and why even of yout- 
selves judge ye not what is ight? When [For as] thou goest [proceedest] with thine 
adversary to the magistrate, as thow art in the way, give diligence that thou mayest be 
delivered from him; lest he hale [drag] thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee 
to the officer, and the officer cast thee into prison. I tell thee, thou shalt not depart 
thence, till thou hast paid the very last [even the last] mite [Aemrdv]. 


53 


55 
56 
57 
68 


(1 Vs. 49.—Ti Oddw ci 4dn avipbn; Van Oosterzee takes it thus: What doIwish? Would that it were already kin- 
died! This gives essentially the same sense as the rendering proposed above, but, as Bleek and Meyer remark, it is a less 
natural turn of expression. The use of i for dre, when the object of the wish is less confidently expected, or known not to 
exist, is sufficiently well established. I will cite one example, adduced by Meyer from Sirach xxiii. 14: OeAjoets ct pH 


eyevv7iOns.—C. C. 8.] 


(2 Vs. 50.—Norton translates this: ‘“‘ What a weight is on me till it be accomplished!” ; which, though paraphrastic, 


appears to express the sense very exactly.—C. C. 8.] 


3 Vs. 53.—According to the most probable reading, that of Lachmann and Tischendorf, SiamepiaO@yjcovrat, with B., D., 


[Cod. Sin.,] T., U., cursives, Schid., Vulgate, Copt., Itala, and several fathers. 


Yhe singular of the Recepta was sponta- 


neously suggested by the immediately following substantives. Symmetry, however, requires the verb. [In allusicu to 
Tischendorf’s and Lachmann’s joining dtapepu@joovrar with the previous clause.—C. C. 8. 
[4 Vs. 54.—That is, the usual cloud brought by the prevailing west or northwest wind.—C. 0. 8.] The original rj 


appears to have been inadvertently omitted in A., B., (Cod. 
idqTE. (Meyer.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 49. I am come.—To the question in what 
connection this part of the Saviour’s discourse stands 
with what immediately precedes, the neutiguam co- 
herent (Kuinoel) is certainly, it seems to me, the sim- 
plest possible answer. At least the method in which 
Olshausen and others give the connection of the 
ideas, is in our eyes excessively forced. But if we 
insist on having some connection, then the view of 
Meyer, “that the greatness of the responsibility, vs. 
48, as well as the whoie momentousness of the pre- 
viously demanded faithfulness, is still more strength- 
ened by the difficulty of the state of things, vs. 49, 
and so is meant to be made the more palpable to the 
disciples,” is perhaps the most simple. 

Vs. 49. Send fire on the earth.—The question 
fs, what fire the Saviour here means. The answer 
that we have here to understand a fire of controversy, 





appears indeed to be the most admissible, but has, 
however, this difficulty, that then vs. 51 is really only 
a weak repetition of that which bas been already 
said ia vy. 49. If wip is entirely the same with 
udxaipa, Matt. x. 84, and diauepiopds, vs. 51, it can- 
not then be well conceived that the Saviour could 


Sin.,] L., X., A., and cursives, on account of the preceding 


have unconditionally wished the kindling of sucha 
fire. On the other hand, there is not the least rea- 
son for here, with many of the fathers and some 
modern expositors, immediately understanding the 
fire of the Holy Spirit, for which Sadciy would cer- 
tainly have been no very fitting expression. It is 
best, without doubt, to proceed from the general sig- 
nification of the metaphorical expression, and to un- 
derstand the extraordinary movement of mind which 
Christ should bring to pass when His Gospel should 
everywhere be proclaimed, comp, Luke xxiv. 82. As 
fire has on the one hand a warming and purifying, 
but on the other a dissolving and destroying, force, 
not otherwise is it with the manifestation of Christ, 
of which the Gospel bears testimony. It is, how- 
ever, by no means to be denied that the Saviour has 
in mind the latter rather than the former side of the 
fact. It does not, however, come into the fulless 
prominence until vs. 51, Division had already been 
effected by the Sav.our’s advent, but the fire was 
not to blaze up in its full power until after His death 
and His exaltation. 

Kal ti SéAw ci Hdn avndSn; The general inter 
pretation (Kuinoel, Bretschneider, De Wette, who 
appeal to Matt. vii. 14): ‘‘How much I could wish 
that it were already kindled,” has the signification of 
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ei against it. Better Schleiermacher: “ And what 
more do I wish if it 1s even already kindled?” Butit 
will best agree with the cnaracter of the discourse if 
we with Grotius and Meyer translate: “And what 
will 1? Would that it were already kindled!” This 
wish, however, the Saviour does not cherish only be- 
cause between now and the kindling of this fire lay 
His near and bitter Passion in the midst, which 
must first be endured (Meyer), but rather because, 
besides the harmful and ruinous, the salutary force 
of the fire also stands before His view, and because 
He knows that only through these flames can all 
impurity be purged away from the earth. 

Vs. 50. A baptism to be baptized with.— 
Over against the heavenly fire which He sends, stands 
the earthly water of the suffering which previously 
to that must roll entirely over Him.—To be bap- 
tized.— An image of the depth and intensity of this 
suffering, like a baptism performed by immersion. 
Comp. Matt. xx. 22; John i. 383.—How am I strait- 
ened, mas ovvéxouat.—As far from being only a 
pressure of longing and desire (Euth. Zigab., De 
Wette) as from meaning merely, “oppressed by 
anxiety and fear” (Meyer and others); on the other 
hand the one must be joined with the other. With- 
out doubt there is here a cuvvoxh xapdias, not less 
than Jobn xii. 27; 2 Cor. ii. 4, and whoever in this 
human reluctation of the Lord against His suffering 
finds any cause of offence, places himself in a Docetic 
position. But in the heart of the holy Son of Man 
such a shrinking back from suffering, and the wish 
that it might already have been overcome, could not 
arise without His feeling at the same time the pres- 
sure of a love which must be baptized with this bap- 
tism, only because it itself has willed it. A similar 
union of anxiety and longing we see in the woman, 
John xvi. 21, who when her hour comes is seized 
with fear and anguish, and yet in the midst of this 
fear feels love and inward longing soon to press her 
child to her heart. 

Vs. 51. Suppose ye.—Comp. Matt. x. 34-36. 
It was only perplexity on the part of some exposi- 
tors when they believed that here the language 
respecting the consequence of the Saviour’s manifes- 
tation was used exclusively éxBatikas, not TeAucws. 
On the other hand, we may say that the Saviour here 
speaks not of the highest and ultimate, but yet of a 
very essential purpose of His manifestation on earth, 
which, however, was in its turn to be a means 
for the attainment of a higher end, of a peace, 
namely, which could be attained through this strife 
alone. The division which the Saviour brought on 
earth was and is so general, that He in a certain 
sense could say of Himself that He establishes 
nothing less than (4Ad’ #) discord. This phenom- 
enon is so far from being surprising and fortuitous, 
that, on the contrary, it has been foreseen and will 
be met, not as something good and desirable in 
itself, but as the only way in which He could erect 
His kingdom of peace here below upon an immoy- 
able foundation. An analogous representation, see 
Luke ii. 84; John ix. 89. Even because Christ is 
the Sun of Righteousness, it cannot but be that 
torches of strife and funeral pyres should be kindled 
by its fiery glow. When the Holy One of God comes 
into personal contact with an unholy world, a shock 
and strife is inevitable, and that not only against 
Him personally, but also among men themselves, 
inasmuch as these begin to distinguish themselves 
nto adversaries and subjects of His kingdom. 

Vs. 62, Five in one house.—Here also is the 
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mention of the uneven number five peculiar to uke, 
as in the statement of the number of sparrows, vs. 6. 
When three stand aguinst two and two against three 
it isso much the more difficult to bring them toge 
ther again. The holiest bonds are torn asunder, 
and as well in the male as also in the female sex 
does our Lord count friends and enemies, who on 
account of Him oppose one another. ‘“ Non additur 
gener, nam hic aliam constituit familiam.” Bengel. 
For the whole representation, compare the propheti- 
cal utterance, Micah vii. 6. Only when the Saviour 
appcars as the Prince of Peace can the disharmony 
between the three on the one hand and the two on 
the other hand be lastingly over. 

Vs. 54. And He said also to the people.— 
Luke justly remarks that here the address of the 
Saviour to the disciples breaks off. What now fol- 
lows is more adapted to the mixed throng of His 
listeners, among whom there were found also ene 
mies and those of Pharisaical views. According tc 
Matt. xvi. 1 seg., the Saviour directed the next fol- 
lowing censure very particularly against the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees ; the expressions, however, in the 
two Evangelists are more or less different. If we 
are disposed to demonstrate the connection with the 
previous section, we may find it in this, that the 
Saviour now proceeds to the statement of the source 
from which so much discord and misunderstanding 
flow as He had just described; namely, the failure to 
recognize the signs of the times, which unequivocally 
enough pointed to the Messianic kingdom. 

A cloud.—The cloud which rose out of the 
west, on the side of the sea, was regarded as the sign 
of approaching rain, see 1 Kings xviii. 44, while the 
south wind was considered asa sign of heat to be ex- 
pected, Job xxxvii. 17. The here-mentioned ravowr is 
undoubtedly that glowing heat which was produced in 
Palestine by the south wind. In the LXX—op, 


In most mournful contrast with the sound intelli- 
gence of these weather-prophets, which in daily life 
at once decides (evS¢ws), and whose prophecies also 
commonly are fulfilled, stands the general blindness 
in reference to that which was infinitely more mo- 
mentous and quite as easy to discover. 

Vs. 56. Ye hypocrites.—We cannot mistake 
the fact that here towards the end, the discourse . 
again visibly inclines towards its point of departure. 
Very fittingly could the Saviour address the people 
in a mass thus, if we consider how deeply the leaven 
of the Pharisees had already penetrated into their 
minds. Since they were capable of distinguishing the 
face of the sky as well as that of the earth (Johniv. 35), 
it could only be from a lack of good-will that they 
left wholly unnoticed the rain and the vital warmth 
which in these days had been imparted, in the king- 
dom of God. What lies nearest to the heart of man 
his understanding judges best; but since the advent 
of a spiritual kingdom of God was to them essen- 
tially indifferent, they do not account it even worth 
the trouble of giving heed to these signs in the 
moral world, which so convincingly afforded proof 
that the fulness of the time had arrived. The Saviour 
on the other hand, will have His contemporaries be 
come meteorologists in the spiritual sphere, and 
therefore He afterwards also rebukes them that they 
did not know the time of their visitation, Luke 
xix. 44. 

Vs. 57. Of your own selves, dq’ éavrap, 
Luke xxi. 30. There was lacking to them, as appeara 
from what precedes, the gift necessary for clearly 
distinguishing in the spiritual sphere what was righ 
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(«pivewv, secernere), When they discerned the face 
of the sky and the earth (vs. 56), they did this 
indeed 4’ éavrév, independently, without any ne- 
cessity that it should first have been told them by 
another. So did it beseem them in other relations 
also to apply the standard of a natural science of 
truth and duty, without always first awaiting the 
inspiration of their spiritual guides.—Vss. 58, 59 the 
Saviour makes a special case in which they could 
apply such a plows ad’ Eavtev, while He leaves it to 
their own understanding and conscience themselves 
to make a profitable application of the here-given 
rules to much higher and weightier concerns. 

Vs. 58. Flor as.—Irdp here introduces the state- 
ment of the special case, by the delineation of which 
the Saviour more particularly explains His meaning, 
Comp. Matt. v. 25, 26. He presupposes that they 
are with their adversary (avridicos) on the way to 
their legitimate ruler (&pxv), as appears from vs. 59, 
because a controversy had arisen about an unpaid 
debt; and if they now should persevere even to the 
end in the way of litigation, the consequences were 
very easy to be foreseen. The adversary with whom 
one cannot reconcile himself drags (xataovpn) the 
debtor before the righteous judge (xpirjs), and he, 
after he has ascertained the claim of debt to be well 
established, delivers the accused to the bailiff, who 
throws him into prison (mpdxtwp, exactor, executor, 
a legally appointed functionary of the Roman tribu- 
nals, whom Matthew has designated only in general 
as umnpérns). And there must one remain, until 
even the very last and least portion of the debt in its 
last item is paid. Matthew mentions rby écxarov 
xodpavrnv, Luke still more strongly roy gay. Aerrdv. 
The last farthing equals half a quadrant.—How much 
mischief, therefore, does one prevent, and how fully 
he acts in his own interest, when he comes to terms 
with such an avriducos, enters into a satisfactory com- 
promise before the last decisive step is taken! Ads 
épyaciav, a Latinism, perhaps as a Roman formula 
of law sufficiently familiar to Theophilus. 

The Saviour, therefore, here urges His hearers in 
their own interest to placableness, and will have 
them by such a conduct show that they are in a con- 
dition a¢” éavtay to xpivew 7d Sixatov. Considered by 
itself alone the admonition has, therefore, the same 
intention as in the parallel passage in Matthew, only 
with the distinction that with Luke the juridical 
form of the process is brought out somewhat more 
in detail. If one inquires now in what connection 
this exhortation, vss. 57—-5$, stands with the previous 
verses, vss. 54-56, we acknowledge that we have not 
found in one of the interpreters an answer perfectly 
satisfactory to us. The thread connecting the dif- 
ferent parts of Luke xii. becomes looser in proportion 
as the chapter hastens towards its end. In general, 
we may say that the Saviour here urges His hearers 
no longer to allow themselves to be so much led in 
their judgment by others as they had hitherto done, 
in consequence of which they also did not recognize 
the signs of the times, vss. 54-56, but to see 
more with their own eyes. This His meaning He 
elucidates by an example, vss. 58-59; but neither in 
the letter nor the spirit of His words is a single 
proof contained that this example must be inter- 
preted as a parable, and that He wishes thereby to 
admonish them to repent betimes, “‘ because the 
Messianic decision is so near, that they may not be 
exposed to the judgment of Gehenna.” (Meyer.) 
It is wholly arbitrary to see in the ayrtd:cos an allu- 
sion to the devil (Euth. Zigab.), to the poor (Mi- 
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chaelis), God (Meyer), or even to the law (Olshaw 
sen), and in the pvAaxy to see a representation of 
Gehenna. Nothing but the craving to find in vss. 
57-59 a congruous conclusion to a well-connected 
discourse has here put the expositors on a false 
track. The Saviour, however, presents not a single 
proof for the opinion that He here is urging them on 
allegorically to repentance, and according to the 
representation of Matt. v. 25, this saying has an 
entirely different sense. It is, without doubt, better, 
in case of necessity, to give up making out the 
connection which undoubtedly exists (Kuinoel, De 
Wette), which we, moreover, have by no means done, 
than to find under the simple sense of the words a 
deeper significance which no one amongst tke first 
hearers, without a more particular intimation of the 
Saviour, could have found therein. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, As the Saviour has first admonished His disciples 
to watchfulness and faithfulness, the remaining part 
of His discourse, so far in particular asit is addressed 
to the Apostles, has such a direction as to prepare 
them for many kinds of strife and troubles, and to 
take away the scandal which they might otherwise 
have found when His cause, instead of overcoming, 
should be suppressed and opposed. The cause of 
this strife lay at least in part in the unreceptiveness 
and earthly-mindedness of the people, who neglected 
to give heed to the signs of the times, and, like blind 
men, slavishly followed their spiritual guides, instead 
of seeing with their own eyes. 

2. In this whole utterance of our Lord, as far as 
it stands in direct relation to His own personality and 
kingdom, we see a striking revelation on the one 
hand of His truly human, on the other hand His 
truly Divine, nature. With a genuinely human teel- 
ing He shrinks back from His suffering and longs for 
the beginning of the conflict. But with Divine know- 
ledge He calculates at the same time the conse- 
quences of the combat, and utters forth the indis- 
pensable necessity of His baptism of suffering, if the 
fire were really to be kindled upon earth. 

8. Already more than once have we heard the 
Saviour speak with heavy-heartedness and deep feel- 
ing of His approaching Passion, but here is the first 
revelation of this genuinely human reluctance to en- 
ter upon the approaching conflict, which afterwards 
returns in heightened measure, John xii. 27; Matt. 
xxvi. 38. This inner sorrow and pressure of love 
also constitutes a part of His hidden history of suf- 
fering. 

4, It is one of the strongest arguments for the 
entirely unique significance of the personal manifes- 
tation of our Lord, that He calls forth such a discord 
in the sphere of humanity. The strongest sympathy 
or antipathy does He arouse, but in no case apathy. 
So much strife and blood the Gospel could never 
have caused, had not men been deeply persuaded or 
both sides that here there was te do with the Highesi 
and Holiest. ; 

5. The recognition of the signs of the times iz 
one of the most sacred obligations which our Savious 
imposes on all those who wish to be capable of pasa 
ing an independent judgment on the concerns of 
His kingdom. However, the blindness of His con 
temporaries still shows itself continually under all 
mnanner of forms. Men who in the sphere of the 
natura! life display a singular measure of sound 
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anderstanding, are, and that in large numbers, dul- 
ness and unreceptiveness itself, when it comes to 
the distinguishing of light and darkness, truth and 
‘illusion, from one another in the spiritual sphere. A 
sad proof of the power which the corruption of the 
’ sinful heart exercises upon the darkened under- 
standing. See Rom. i. 18; Ey hes. iv. 18. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTIOAL, 


The fire which Christ kindles on earth: 1. A fire 
which warms what is cold; 2. purifies what is im- 
pure; 8. consumes what is evil_—Suffering, a bap- 
tism.—For the Christian a threefold baptism neces- 
sary: 1. The water-baptism of sprinkling; 2. the 
spiritual baptism of renewal; 8. the fire-baptism of 
trial_—The intensity of anguish and love with which 
the Saviour foresees His approaching Passion.—The 
discord which Christ has brought upon earth: 1. A 
surprising phenomenon, if we look, a. at the King, 
Ps. Ixxii., 6. at the fundamental law of the kingdom 
of God, John xiii. 35; 2. an explicable phenomenon 
if we direct our eye, a. to the severity of the Gospel, 
6. to the sinfulness of the human heart; 8. a momen- 
tous phenomenon, a. this strife is a proof of the high 
Significance, 6. and tucans for the establishment, the 
purification, and the victory of Christianity.—The 
proclamation of the conflict excited by His appear- 
ance a proof: 1. Of the infallible omniscience ; 2. of 
the holy earnestness; 8. of the infinite love of our 
Lord.—Of all false peace the King of the kingdom 
of truth makes an end.—The fire kindled in the old 
cwtse but a blessing.—Even our nearest 
earthly ‘kind ed we must, in case of need, deny for 
Christ’s sake.—The spiritual world also, like the 
kingdom of nature, has its signs.—The noticing of 
the signs of the times a duty: 1. Commended by 
heavenly wisdom ; 2. forgotten by sinful blindness.— 
The Saviour will have one judge independently what 
is true and good.—How our own interest urges us 
to the duty of placableness.—There comes a time in 
which the law is left to run its course, and every hope 
of grace is cut off. 









SrarKE;-— CansreiIn: —When the Gospel it 
preached in right earnest, it is as if a conflagration 
breaks out, which every one runs to quench, and 
thereby is faith proved.—QuxEsnEL :—Jesus had ever 
His suffering before His eyes; His love to the cross 
shames the effeminacy and delicacy of Christians, 
who are so unwilling to suffer.—Three against two ; 
so was it in Abraham’s house: Abraham, Sarah, and 
Isaac against Hagar and Ishmael.—There is hardly a 
house in which~the evil are not mingled with the - 
good and the good with the evil.—Brentius :—Be- 
tween the kingdom of Christ and of Satan no peace 
exists, not even in eternity; let no one, therefore, 
give himself any fruitless trouble to bring it about.—- 
Bibl. Wirt.:-—Man, discern the time of grace, which 
to discern is indeed not difficult—The proving of 
spiritual things is a duty even of the simple.— 
CRAMER :—It is better to compose matters of contro- 
versy by friendly dealing and brotherly reconciliation, 
than by the sharp law and sentence of the judge, 
1 Cor. vi. 7.—In hell there is no payment possible, 
therefore the plague of the same will have no end. 

Hevusner :—If all reforming and heating of peo- 
ple’s heads is wrong and illegal, then Christianity 
would be the most illegal of anything; but every- 
thing depends upon whether the revolutionizing and 
incendiarism comes from selfishness or from God.— 
Even he who is already resolved to duty feels, never- 
theless, shrinking of heart till the conflict is fought 
out.—When tempests approach thee, strengthen thy- 
self in Jesus.—What is great and noble requires 
severe conflict—The false judging of Jesus is our 
own fault,—EHRENBERG ;—Fire as the power: 1. Of 
separating ; 2. of consuming; 3. of warming.—Txo- 
Luck :—“‘ Of what fire does Christ speak here? Is 
it that which has just now been kindled in the Evan- 
gelical Church?” With reference to the separation 
of the Lutheran from the United Church (in the 
second volume of his Sermons, p. 412 seg.).—ScHEn- - 
KEL:—The controversy which Christ brought 
upon earth, how we have: 1. To wish for it; 2. to 
fear it; 3. ‘to endure it.—T. Munier :—The destroy- 
ing might of Christianity: 1. In the outer; 2. in the 
inner, world. 


E, The Son of Man in relation to the Sin of One and the Misery of Another. Cu. XII. 1-14. 
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2 Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. 


There were present at that season some that told him of the Galileans, whose blood 


And Jesus [he] answering med unto then, 


Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because they 
[have] suffered such things? I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all like- 


A certain man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard; 
Then said he unto the dresser 


And if it peer fruit, "abell and if not, then after that thou shalt cut it 
And, be- 


3 
4 wise perish. Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, 
5 think ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt in J erusalem? I tell you, 
Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish, 
6 He spake also this parable; 
7 and he came and sought fruit thereon, and found none. 
of his vineyard, Behold, these three years 1 come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find 
8 none: cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground [makes the ground useless] ? And 
he answering said ‘unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, 
§ and dung 7: 
.9 11 down. ‘And he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the sabbath. 
hold, there was’ a woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and was 
a 


bowed together, and could in no wise lift up herself And when Jesus saw her, he 
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_ealled her to him, and said unto her, Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity 


13 
14 


And he laid Ads hands on her: and immediately she was made straight, and glorified 
God. And the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation, because that Jess 


hed healed on the sabbath day, and said unte the people, There are six days in which 
men ought to work: in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the sabbath 


15 


day. The Lord then answered him, and said, Z’how hypocrite [Ye hypocrites*], doth 


not each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or Ads ass from the stall, and lead Aim 


16 


away to watering? And ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom 


Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the sabbath 


17 


day? And when he had said [while he said] these things, all his adversaries were 


ashamed: and all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done by him. 


1 Vs. 11.—Hp, a usual interpolation, by whose omission with B., [Cod. Sin.,] L., X., Lachmann, Tischendorf, (Meyer, 
Tregelles,] and others, the liveliness of thé narrative is heightened. 

2 Vs, 15.—The plural, bmoxpr7ai, has externally and internally preponderating authority. The singular of the Recepta 
has only arisen from the fact.that the copyist had the preceding avrg in his eye. But the Saviour addresses Himself, in 


the person of the ruler of the s 
A., B., Cod. Sin., 13 other uncials, against 3.—C. C. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL. 


Vs. 1. At that season.—According to Luke 
this intelligence comes to the Saviour while He is 
in Galilee, where he had just (ch. xi., xii.) repelled 
the imputations of His enemies, and warned the 
people against the leaven of the Pharisees. Probably 
we are to conceive the matter thus, that among the 
listeners to His last discourse there were some who 
had just received the mournful tidings in respect to 
the Galileans, and now hastened to communicate them 
to the Saviour, in order to hear His judgment upon 
the matter. In all probability the cruel deed had 
been perpetrated very shortly before, and had excited 
general exasperation. 

Of the Galileans.—Many things here’ con- 
eurred to heighten the hideousness of this deed. 
Pilate, Procurator of Judza, had, contrary to law, at- 
tacked subjects of Herod. Pilate, the heathen, had 
not even held sacred holy things, but had perpetrated 
a massacre in the temple. It is as if the exaspera- 
tion at this act yet echoed in Luke in the very form 
of the expression.—Whose blood Pilate had 
mingled.—A tragically graphic delineation, which 
justifies the conjecture that these unfortunate ones 
had been wholly on a sudden fallen upon and slain by 
the Roman soldiers. What the provocation to this 
deed was cannot be stated with certainty, nor is there 
any ground to understand here (Euthym. Zigab., 
Theophyl., Grotius, a. 0.) particularly followers of 
Judas Gaulonites. But it is certain that the Galileans 
at that time were exceedingly inclined to popular 
commotions (JosrrHus, Ant. Jud. 17, 9, 8); that even 
at the feast in Jerusalem tumult not unfrequently 
arose; and that Pilate was not the man to desist, from 
regard to the sanctity of a locality, from executing 
a punishment recognized as necessary. If we call to 
mind the atrocities which the Romans, particularly 
afterwards, committed against the Jews, the murder 
of these Galileans will then appear to us only as 
a single drop in an unfathomable sea; and we must 
not be surprised if we find this deed, although 
it was generally known in the days of Jesus (trav 
Faaia.), only noted down by Luke. An indirect 
argument for its credibility we find in the enmity 
gubsequently alluded to between Pilate and Herod, 
chap. xxiii. 12, which perhaps originated from this 
illegal act. It is, however, not apparent that this in- 
telligence was communicated to the Saviour in any 
particularly hostile intent, and as Luke moreover 








agogue, to the vine genus of hypocrites represented by him. [‘Ymoxpirai is supported by 


gives no intimation in reference to the time when or 
the feast at which this massacre was committed by 
Pilate, he takes from us all possibility of drawing any 
chronological deduction whatever from this isolated 
historical datum. 

Vs. 2. Suppose ye.—In all probability those 
who brought this intelligence to our Lord were in- 
volved in the common error that so sudden a death 
in the midst of so sacred an employment. must with- 
out doubt be regarded as a special proof of the 
terrible wrath of God upon those so slain. Were 
they perchance thinking of that which the Saviour 
had just said, ch. xii. 47, 48, upon exart correspon- 
dence in the future of retribution with sin, and did 
they wish over against this to draw His attention to 
the connection between sin and punishment even in 
this life? The Saviour at least considers it necessary 
to contradict the erroneous fancy that these Gali- 
leans were in any way stamped as greater sinners: 
than all others by the judgment which had befallen 
them (¢yévoyro declarative). He by no means denies 
the intimate connection between natural and moral 


/evil, but He disputes the infallible certainty of the 


assumption that every individual visitation is a retri- 
bution for individual transgressions, and does not 
concede to those who are witnesses of a judgment 
the right, from the calamity which strikes some be- 
fore others, to permit themselves a conclusion ag 
to their moral reprobacy. But we abuse the declara- 
tion of the Saviour if we understand it in such s 
sense as that these Galileans did not deserve at aL 
to be called auaprwAol, but rather martyrs. 

Vs. 8. I tell you, Nay.—“Dominus hoe profert 
ex thesauris sapientie divine.” Bengel.—Our Lord 
knows and sets Himself against the perverseness of 
so many who, when they hear of public calamities, 
are much more inclined to direct their look without 
than within. In opposition to this He gives the 
earnest intimation that the fate of individuals ought 
to be the mirror for all—Unless ye repent.— 
This declaration is the more apposite if we assume 
that the momentous intelligence had been brought 
to the Saviour with the intent to awaken in Him 
thereby the apprehension that a similar fate might 
also perchance threaten Him and His followers. Ne} 
not He, He declares: ther themselves had an ap- 
proaching Divine judgment to fear. Before Jesus’ 
eyes all Galilee stood forth tc view as already ripe te 
future judgment, and in order to show that SJndea 
was in no respect securer, He subjoins the reminis 
cence, vss, 4, 5, of a similar casualty. 
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Likewise perish.—The reading dcatrws (Ti- 
wehendorf) appears to deserve the preference above 
the weaker duofws (Lachmann). The Saviour does 
not mean to say that they shall perish in a similar, 
put that they shall perish in the same manner, name- 
ly, through the cruelty of the Romans, who were 
destined {w avenge in terrible wise the evil deed of 
rejecting the Messiah. What streams of blood were 
afterwards shed in the same temple, and how many 
at the same time were buried under the rubbish and 
the ruins of the city and of the temple! 

Vs. 4. Those eighteen.—Again the Lord al- 
lades to a similar event, which was yet fresh in every 
yne’s memory. From a cause to us unknown, one 
of the towers standing not far from the brook Siloam 
iad fallen in, and had buried eighteen corpses in its 
suins. That it was a tower of the city-wall (Meyer) 
8 not proved.—Here also was the rule and applica- 
#ion the same as in the foregoing example, only that 
‘o the Saviour now not only the fate of impenitent 
individuals, but at the same time that of the whole 
Jewish state, stands before His soul; in spirit He 
sees much more than a single tower, He sees City 
and Temple fallen. The question possibly arising, to 
what circumstances so many who yet were quite as 
great sinners as those eighteen owed hitherto their 
preservation from such a lot, the Saviour now an- 
swers with the parable of the Unfruitful Fig-tree. 

Siloam, comp. John ix. 7, in all probability the 
same piece of water which in Nehemiah iii. 15 
appears under the name Shelah [Siloa in E. V.], a 
pool in the neighborhood of the fountain-gate, out- 
side of Jerusalem, in the valley of Kedron, which 
perhaps David or one of his successors had dug 
(comp. Isaiah viii. 6), and in whose vicinity there 
was also a village or place of like name. Apparently 
it received this name (the Sent), because the water 
with which this pool was supplied was conducted 
artificially through the rocks. Although Josephus 
often speaks of Siloah, the archeologists are never- 
theless still as ever more or less at variance about 
the locality in which this pool must be actualiy 
sought. The principal views can be seen stated in 
Winer, ad loc., and as to the question whether Si- 
loah and Gihon must be identified with one another, 
comp. Hametsvetp, Bibl. Geog. ii. p. 187. As to the 
rest, nothing more in detail is known about the 
mupyos vy T@ SA. The view of Stier, however, that 
the eighteen unfortunate men were prisoners who 
were confined in the tower, in whose case therefore 
it might so much the more easily appear as if a 
Divine judgment had overtaken them, is quite as 
much without proof as the opinion of Sepp that they 
were laborers, among whom also was the mason 
whom, according to the statement of Jerome, our 
Lord had formerly healed. See above on Luke vi. 6. 

Vs. 6. A fig-tree ... in his vineyard.—Al- 
though the mention of a fig-tree in a vineyard sounds 
somewhat singular, it is yet by no means incongruous 
or in conflict with Deut. xxii. 9, which undoubtedly 
speaks of seed but not of trees. If we assume the 
fig-tree as the symbol of Israel (Hosea ix. 10; Matt. 
xxi. 19), the vineyard could then only designate the 
whole world, in which these people had been planted 
as an entirely peculiar phenomenon. ‘‘ Ficus arbor, 
cui per se nil loci est in vinea. Liberrime Israelem 
sums t Deus.” Bengel. 

Vs. 7. Then said he.—If God is the Lord of 
the vineyard, the gardener can only be Christ. This 
view deserves at least the preference above the some- 
what arbitrary assumption of Stier that by the vine- 
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yard the rulers and leaders of Israel collectively ure 
understood, as in Matt. xxi.33. It is by no meana 
proved that the expression: ‘‘ Behold I come,” vs. 7, 
applies to Christ alone. The Father Himself is here 
represented as the comer, because He, since the day 
of the New Covenant had dawned, might witk the 
fullest right expect peculiar fruits from the fig-tree 
of Israel. It is undoubtedly certain that everything 
that is said of the fig-tree is still applicable to eack 
particular individual, and that every one entrusted 


| with the care of souls may recognize his type in the 


gardener ; but quite as manifest is it also, according 
to the connection of vss. 1-5, that the Saviour here 
before all has the Jewish state in mind, and that the 
indirect setting forth of His own person as a gar- 
dener agrees perfectly with the care which He had 
so long expended on this fig-tree, as well as with His 
character as the Intercessor who prays for the 
guilty. 

These three years I come.—The three years 
indicated not the previous duration of the ministry 
of Jesus among Israel (Bengel), and as little the 
whole ante-christian period (Grotius), and least of 
all the tpets wodrretas of the judges, the kings, and 
the high-priests (Euthym, Zigab.); but denote in 
general a definite brief time, whick here is limited to 
this particular number three, because the tree when 
planted brought forth as a rule its fruits within 
three years. But if one insists on having a definite 
time for God’s work of grace on Israel, we may 
reckon the time from the public appearance of John 
the Baptist—a half year before the entrance of 
Jesus on His office—up to the present moment, 
which altogether does not make up much less than 
three years. To this labor of grace, however, Israel 
had hitherto in no way given answering results. Not 
only did the fig-tree bear no fruit, but it also with. 
drew from other trees, by shade, absorption, &c., the 
warmth and the sap which they might have received 
if this had not stood in the way («ataprye?, see MuyER, 
ad loc.). 

Vs. 8. This year also.—aA sufficient but brief 
time is still given to the fig-tree to bring forth better 
fruits—Dig about it and dung it.—Intimation 
of the condition and augmented labor of grace with 
which the Saviour in the last weeks and days of His 
life requited the growing hatred of His enemies. To 
intercession He now joins strenuous activity, and only 
if this also is in vain will He forbear to make interces- 
sion for the unfruitful fig-tree. Yet He does not say 
that He Himself will hew it down, but only He 
no longer holds back the Lord of the vineyard, and 
entreats no longer for something that remains incor- 
rigible. He yet counts it as possible that in the fourth 
year fruits may become apparent which the three first 
years had not brought, but He also assumes it as 
certain that in the opposite case the fig-tree must be 
removed out of the vineyard. 

Vs. 10. And He was teaching.—The narrative 
of the healing of the infirm woman is peculiar to 
Luke. The time when this miracle took place is not 
more particularly stated; but the shamelessness with 
which the Archisynagogus expresses his displeasure 
against Jesus, allows the conjecture that we have te 
assign to this event a place in the last period of the 
public life of our Lord. The reception of the nar- 
rative into this connection may at the same time 
serve as a proof how the Saviour, according to Hig 
own declaration, even amid increasing opposition, yet 
continued to dig about and to dung the unfruitfe 
fig-tree. As to the rest, this Sabbath-miracle ha, 
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much agreement with others already related, and 
apparently it is to be attributed to this circumstance 
also that Matthew and Mark pass it over in silence. 
Against the credibility of the fact this silence proves 
nothing, except with those who deny the possibility 
or profitableness of miracles of this sort a priort. 

Tlvetua aobeveias.—We may plainly recognize that 
uitke here understands a species of possession; she 
was plagued by a mvetua, which caused an ac@évera, 
Her nervous energies were so weakened that she 
could not raise herself up. “ Ha nervorum contrac- 
tione incurvum erat corpus.” Calvin. With the 
words: ‘‘ Woman, thou art loosed from thine in- 
firmity,” the Saviour calls her unexpectedly to 
Himself, and therefore works psychically upon her, 
in order to make her receptive for the benefit which 
He is about to bestow upon her physically. Finally 
He lays His hands tpon her, and now too the ordi- 
nary result does not fail to follow. 

Vs. 14. The ruler of the synagogue.—In 
this man anger at the supposed Sabbath desecration 
is visibly in conflict with a kind of fear which 
the miracle just performed has aroused in him. 
What he does not venture to say to the Saviour 
Himself he says to the people, with so loud a voice 
that the Saviour also should hear it. But that the 
miracle can make no other impression whatever 
upon him, is a strong testimony against him. How- 
ever, it appears also from vs. 17, that besides him 
there were yet other dyrinelwevor present in the 
synagogue, which at the same time is an internal 
proof of the correctness of the reading broxpitat, 
vs. 15. 

Vs. 15. The Lord, cum emphasi.—The Son of 
Man makes Himself now heard as Lord of the Sabbath, 
and that in figurative language similar to that which 
He had already more than once used in a case of 
this kind. Take note however of the distinction be- 
tween the argumentum ad hominem which is made 
use of here, and that which is made use of ch. xiv. 
6 (comp. Matt. xii. 11, 12). That it was really per- 
mitted on the Sabbath to take out one’s beast to 
drink, is proved by Licurroor and Wersrery, ad loc. 
How was it possible that that which for a beast was 
regarded as a desirable benefit, should be condemned 
as a misdeed, so soon as it was performed on a human 
being? 

Vs. 16. Being a daughter of Abraham.—Not 
merely a general antithesis between man and beast, 
end far less a conception of the human personal- 
ity deserving of sympathy, restricted according to 
Jewish popular notions (De Wette), but an em- 
phatic designation of the spiritual relation which 
existed between father Abraham and this his daugh- 
ter, comp. xix. 9. That we are entitled to regard this 
woman as a daughter of Abraham in the spiritual 
sense, appears even from this, that the Saviour does 
not once ask as to her faith, doubtless because He 
had already read this in her heart, while besides, her 
glorifying of God immediately after the miracle, 
vs. 13, testifies of her devout disposition of soul; 
nor is the declaration: ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” 
here made. Where now such a daughter of Abraham 
was bound by Satan, the Saviour could not forbear to 
snatch from him this booty. 

Whom Satan hath bound.—More plainly 
than by this otherwise superfluous expression the 
Saviour could not give it to be understood that He 
regarded the demoniacal condition of this sufferer as 
the effect of a direct Satanical influence. Since pos- 
session can never be merely corporeal, it may be as- 
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sumed that along with the spirit of discouragement 
and privation of power, the spark of faith had main- 
tained or developed itself in the woman. 

Vs. 17. And all the people rejoiced, comp 
ch. v. 26; ix. 48.—The Saviour’s words roused the 
conscience, as His deed roused the sensibility. The 
view of this miracle renews again the recollection of 
the former ones, and the continuity (ywomévors) of this 
beneficent activity disposes heart and mouth to the 
glorifying of God. This accord of praise to the 
honor of the Father was to the Son a proof that He 
this time also had not tarried in Galilee in vain, and 
accompanied Him as it were on His way, now when 
He, as it appears, is leaving this land, in order to re- 
pair to the feast of the Dedication, John x. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Vss. 1-9, we see the Saviour over against hr- 
man sin; vss. 10-17, over against human misery: 
both times in the full glory of His love and holiness. 
This for justification of the inscription chosen for 
this division. 

2. The Saviour declares Himself on the one hand 
against the light-mindedness of those who entirely 
deny the intimate connection between natural an. 
moral evil; on the other hand against the narrown2y 
of those who consider individual misfortune and in- 
dividual punishment as words of one and the same 
signification. The true point of view from which 
national calamities are to be regarded as voices 
calling to a general conversion, is here brought 
forward. 

8. This parable of the Unfruitful Fig-tree contains 
not only the brief summary of the history of Israel, 
but also of the gracious dealing of God with every 
sinner. For all who live under the light of the Gospel 
there comes earlier or later a kaipbs THs émioKkoT7s, 
Luke xix. 44, which when it has passed by unused, 
makes them ripe for the righteous judgment of 
God. But the Mediator of the New Covenant is at. 
the same time their Intercessor, as long as deliver- 
ance is yet possible. So far then from the long-suffer- 
ing of God affording any ground for the expectation 
of a final escape from punishment, it is, on the other 
hand, a pledge that the contemning of it is finally re- 
quited in the most terrific manner. Thus do we find 
here also the representation of a final judgment 
followed by no subsequent recovery whatever. 

4, As this parable brings before our mind the 
image of the people of Israel, it permits us at the 
same time to cast a glance into the holy soul of the 
Mediator, for to His intercession was it owing that 
the Jewish state yet stood. The lengthening out of 
the time of grace for this Unfruitful Fig-tree had also 
been the object of His still nightly prayers. Un- 
doubtedly if in the words: ‘Hew it down,” the 
words and spirit of the Baptist reécho (Matt. iii. 10}, 
there is heard in these words: “Lord, let it alone 
this year also,” the compassionateness of the Son 
of Man, who was not come to destroy men’s souls, 
but to save them. : 

5. Parallels to the parable of the Unfruiif i Fig. 
tree: Isaiah v. 1-7; Hosea ix. 10; Jeremiah xxiv. 
3; Psalm Ixxx. 9-11; Mark xi. 12-14. Respecting 
the Sabbath miracles of our Lord, see on Luke 
vi. 1-11. 

6. The suffering of the woman in the synagogua 
is the faithful image of the misery into which Satan 
plunges man as to his soul ; her healing “4 the image 
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of redemption. The reality of this miracle is in- 
direvtly testitied even by the president of the syna- 
gogue, who is indeed mean enough indirectly to 
censure the woman because she has allowed herself 
to be healed, but does not yet possess shamelessness 
enough to deny that here a sudden healing took place. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus, 1. Over against the sin of mankind, vss. 1-9: 
4. with inexorable severity does He rebuke sin, vss. 
!-5; 6. with inexhaustible patience does He wish to 
preserve the sinner, vss. 6-9; 2. over against the 
wretchedness of mankind, vss. 9-17: a. where 
Jesus comes He finds wretchedness ; 6. where Jesus 
finds wretchedness He brings healing. 

Many men find satisfaction in being the first 
bringers of evil tidings.—The Lord often answers us 
very differently from what we could wish and expect. 
—Unexpected death.—All who are overtaken by 
heavy and deserved calamities are sinners, but not 
for that greater sinners than others.—What befalls 
others should serve us as a warning, 1 Cor. x. 11. 
—The riches of the patience and long-suffering of 
God, Rom. ii. 4.—The parable of the Unfruitful Fig- 
tree the image of the dealing of God with the sinner: 
1. The careful labor, 2. the righteous investigation, 3. 
the unhappy result, 4. the righteous judgment, 5. the 
entreating Intercessor, 6. the last delay.—The good- 
ness and severity of God, Rom. xi. 22.—In the 
heavenly counsel of grace there are days which may 
outweigh whole years, and years which may out- 
weigh whole centuries.—The acceptable year of the 
Lord, Isaiah Ixi. 2.— All gracious leadings of God 
have the one purpose that we may really bring forth 
fruit.—W hoever brings forth no fruit is at the same 
time injurious to others.—The Lord is patient, but 
of great power, Nah. i. 83.—The true Sabbath-keep- 
ing fixed by the example of the Saviour, vss. 10-17, 
1. Indicated, 2. justified —The house of the Lord 
the best refuge for sufferers.—No suffering so tedious 
that the Saviour cannot yet give deliverance.—The 
Lord understands even unuttered sighs.—The terrible 
might of Satan over body and soul—Whom the Son 
hath made free, he should praise the Father.—Even 
the most glorious revelations of love are lost for 
him who has a mind at enmity with God.—Hypoc- 
risy and cowardice not seldom intimately connected. 
—-Even where the Saviour is only indirectly blamed 
He does not permit it to pass without an answer.— 
Hypocrisy condemned before the tribunal of the 
human, 1. Understanding, 2. sensibility, 8. con- 
fcience.—Ashamed must all be who rise up against 
Jesus.—How the Saviour vanquishes His enemies : 
1. By the deed, 2. by the word of His love.—Jesus 
breaks asunder the bonds of Satan.—The shaming 
pewer of truth.—Glorifying of God the fruit of the 
work of redemption. 

Srarke:—Ever something new, and seldom any- 
eng good.—God’s open enemies must ‘often be the 





instruments of His judgment on those who were 
wont to be called His people-—Cansruin :--Men are 
in no place and in no employment «ure that this ot 
that calamity may not befall them.—Cramur :—Faita 
ful preachers should direct all that they hear to the 
end of edifying and improving the church.—Bren- 
T1us :—The judgments of God are incomprehensible; 
it befits us thereat to lay our hands on our mouths 
and to admire them in holy humility.—QuEsNEL :— 
We ought ourselves to seek the fruit in our lives he 
fore God comes to seek it.—Public and private in- 
tercessions avail much with God when. they are 
fervent.—When the time of grace is passed Christ 
intercedes no longer——The sinner is hewn down 
when God gives him over to the judgment of repro- 
bacy.—CrameR :—Examples of tedious sicknesseg 
are necessary, and wholesome for us to know, Rom. 
v. 8-5.—Jesus looks upon the bowed down, the 
lowly, and the meek, that He may lift them up and 
elevate them.—Public assemblies have a promise of 
blessing ; let no one forsake them.—In churches and 
schools there have undoubtedly been many blind 
zealots that have more hurt than profited the king- 
dom of God.—Qursnet :—Religion must often serve 
as a pretext to avarice and envy; be watchfu' 
against this.—Necessity and love know no law, 
—Canstrin :—Nothing suits better with the day of 
the Lord than the work of the Lord and the destrue- 
tion of the works of Satan.—The high value of the 
souls redeemed through Christ can never be urged 
and impressed enough.—Although faithful shepherds 
and teachers must everywhere here go through the 
valley of misery, yet they obtain one victory after 
another. 

Hevusner :—Purpose of God in special judgments 
of calamity.—God sends harbingers before heavy 
tempests.—The false comfort which men draw from 
others’ calamities.—To perish in the ruin of a city 
is a small matter compared with the misery of find- 
ing one’s destruction in the future ruin of the 
world.—God also counts the years.—The sinner 
everywhere derogates from the good of earth— 
Envy against God even takes on the guise of piety. 
—Without Christ the spirit is bowed down and not 
capable of praise. 

The Parable-—ARnvt:—The greatness and the 
duration of the Divine forbearance.—ZimMERMANN : 
—How the Divine long-suffering leads the sinner to 
amendment.—Liscos—The righteousness of God ag 
it has been made manifest in Christ.—The whole 
parable admits also of an admirable application for 
a sermon on New Year’s morning, 

The Miracle.—PicnuER :—The Lord Jesus such 
a Saviour as we need: 1. For deliverance out of sc 
manifold need, 2. for the revelation of our inmost 
heart, 3. for advancement in the life of faith and 
humility.—PaLmrer :—Wherever the Saviour comeg 
there does He meet wretchedness and sin.—Scumint; 
—Opposition to the Saviour, a. how it arises, 6. how 
it is dissolved (through truth and grace).—Lisco:— 
The true Sabbath-keeping. 


CHAP. XIII, 18-21. 
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¥. The Nature, the Entrance, the Conflict of the Kingdom of God. Cu. XIII. 18-85. 


1, Parables (Vss. 18-21). 


18 


Then said he, Unto what is the kingdom of God like? and whereunto shall I re 
semble [compare] it? It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and cast 


iito his garden; and it grew, and waxed [became] a great tree; and the fowls [birds] 


of the air lodged in the branches of it. 


And? again he said, Whereunito shall I liken . 
. the kingdom of God? It is like leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures 


of meal [flour], till the whole was leavened. 


1 Vs. 20.—The xai of the Recepta, expunged by Scholz and Tischendorf, but defended again by Meyer, appears to ua 


very suspicious. 
EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


General Remarks.—Comp. the remarks on the 
parallel passage in Matthew and Mark. The man- 
ner in which Luke connects these two parables 
with the preceding (2Acyev ody) is so loose that 
nothing constrains us to assume that the Saviour 
delivered them immediately after the previously 
mentioned miracle. The true historical connection 
in which they originally belong is found exclusively 
in Matthew and Mark; and on what ground Luke 
communicates them precisely here, is hard to deter- 
mine otherwise than conjecturally. According to 
Meyer, Jesus, after the conclusion of the previous 
scene, vs. 17, sees Himself warranted in entertaining 
the most glorious hopes for the Messianic kingdom, 
which He then expresses in these parables. Accord- 
ing to Lange, both parables in the sense of the 
Evangelist serve to explain the last narrative of heal- 
ug, each one a particular side of it. According to 
Schleiermacher, these parables contain a reference 
to that which the Saviour had just been teaching in 
the synagogue. It is, however, hard to deny that 
vs. 17 makes the impression of a formula of conclu- 
sion (Strauss), and that with vs. 18 a new Pericope 
in Luke’s account of the journey begins. 

Vs. 18. Unto what is the kingdom of God 
like ?—According to Mark iv. 80 also, the parable 
of the Mustard-Seed begins with such a subjective 
and familiar exclamation; more objective is the 
representation in Matthew. That, moreover, the 
question of the Saviour does not give witness to 
actual uncertainty and perplexity, but rather belongs 
to the familiar and dramatic form of His address, is, 
of course, understood. 

Vs. 19. A grain of mustard seed.—See Matt. 
xiii, 82. The scientific objection that the mustard- 
aeed is by no means the smallest of all the species 
of seeds on earth, is doubtless most simply refuted 
by the observation that here it is by no means little- 
ness in and of itself, but littleness in relation to the 
great plant which came forth from this seed, and 
which, especially in Palestine, reached often a con- 
giderable height. At the time or Jesus, also, the 
mustard-seed was sometimes used by the scribes as 
én image to indicate the extreme of littleness. So, 
for example, was the earth in comparison with the 
universe compared with a mustard-seed, and this was 
named ‘‘ hardly a seed.’ See Licurroor, ad loe. 

Into his garden.—In Matthew only ‘“‘his field,” 
in Mark “the earth,” is mentioned. Moreover, the 
mustard-seed in Luke simply becomes «is 5évapov 
uéya, while the comparison with other plants men- 
Yoned in Mark and Luke is here omitted. Varia- 








tions of this kind, however, do not entitle us to 
assume that the Saviour uttered this parable twice. 
We find, at least here in Luke, rather an express 
reference back to what has been previously uttered 
than, so soon again, a repetition of it. In Mark the 
beautiful conclusion of the parable is elaborated in a 
most graphic manner. 

Vs. 20. Maaty, Again.—Now follows the parable 
of the Leaven, which Mark has passed over, and 
which only Matthew in addition, chap. xiii. 38, com- 
municates, with whose account that of Luke agrees 
ad literam. See Lanex, ad loc, The view of Stier, 
who here by the three measures of meal understands, 
with other things, the three sons of Noah, whose pos- 
terity must be thoroughly leavened with Christianity, 
and afterwards the three parts of the world according 
to ancient geography (so that Columbus, in 1492, 
would, in this respect, have destroyed the correct 
ness of this parable), shows, perhaps, much genius, 
but yet is also tolerably arbitrary. Quite as ground. 
less and untenable is it to find here an allusion to 
the trichotomy of man, as of a microcosm according 
to body, soul, and spirit. How much more simple, 
on the other hand, is Bengel’s remark as to this, 
number three, “quantum uno tempore ab homine. 
portari, vel ad pinsendum sumi soleret.” Comp, 
Genesis xviii. 6. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Both parables, that of the Mustard-Seed and: 
that of the Leaven, refer to the same fundamental 
thought, to the blessed spreading abroad of the king- 
dom of God, first in the extensive, afterwards, also, 
in the intensive, sense. They belong very especially 
to those parables of the Saviour which bear the pro- 
phetic character, and in every century of Christianity 
find in greater or less degree their fulfilment. With 
the first parable this was especially the case in the 
time of Constantine the Great; with the secon, in 
the middle ages, on the diffusion of Christianity in 
Cifferent European states through the influence of 
the Catholic Church. very interpretation, however, 
which assumes that these parables have been realized 
not only a parte potiort, but exclusively, in a single 
period of the Christian Church, is to be uncondi 
tionally rejected. 

2. The intention with which the Saviour refers 
by a double image to the blessed extension of Hix 
kingdom could be no other than this, to take away 
scandal at the poor, weak, first beginrings of the 
same, and to encourage His disciples, when they 
should afterwards have to begin their work with 4 
scarcely perceptible commencement. 
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8. The here-expressed principle: maximum e 
minirio, is unquestionably the fundamental idea of 
the kingdom of God, and presents a specific distine- 
tion between this and the kingdoms of the world, in 
whose history commonly the reverse, minimum e 
macimo, is contained. 

4, It is from a Christological point of view re- 
wmarkable how the Saviour kere not only expresses 
an obscure expectation of a quiet faith, but the 
utmost possible certainty of the triumph of His 
kingdom, notwithstanding the most manifold opposi- 
tion. Before the eye of His spirit the Future has 
become To-day, and the history of the development 
of many centuries is concentrated into a moment of 
time. If He now begins to inquire with what He 
shall best compare this kingdom, we cannot suppress 
the inquiry, with what shall we compare the King 
Himself? Compare Isaiah xl. 25. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The history of the development of the kingdom 
of God: 1. From small beginnings; 2. with visible 
blessing ; 8. to an astounding greatness.—The parable 
of the Mustard-Seed the image of the history: 1. Of 
the Founder of the kingdom of God; 2. of the Church 
generally ; 3. of every Christian life in particular.— 
The Leaven: 1. Leaven leavens only meal (inward 
affinity of the Gospel to the heart); 2. the whole meal 
(harmonious development of al/ the powers of man 
and of mankind through Christianity); but, 3. only 
gradually, comp. 2 Cor. iii. 18, and 1 John ii. 12-14; 
4. in secret (1 Peter iii. 4), yet so, 5. that it does not 
rest so long as yet a part of the mass of meal has not 
been leavened.—Does the parable of the Leaven give 
@ good ground for the doctrine of an aroxatdoracis 
mdvtwy ?—The distinction between the working of the 
Jeaven in the mere mass of meal, and of the working 
of the Spirit of God in the heart; the sphere of phy- 
sical necessity and of moral freedom to be carefully 
held separate—The kneading woman the image of 
the restless activity which is required in the kingdom 
of God, and for the same.—Labor for the kingdom of 
God: 1. Apparently insignificant; 2. continually un- 
wearying; 3. and finally, blessed labor.—If the meal 
has once.been worked through, we must then leave 
the leaven time and quiet for its effect.—Resemblance 
of the Gospel and the leaven.—The leaven a minute, 
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powerful, wholesome, penetrating substance.—The 
Word of God must be carefully mingled with every 
thing human: “nil hwmani a se alienum putat,”— 
The kingdom of God follows, in the whole of man 
kind, no other course of development than in every 
individual—tThe past, the present, and the future, 
eonsidered in the light of these two parables.—The 
development of the kingdom of God from small 
beginnings a revelation of the glory of God. Even 
by this the kingdom of God stands above us: 1. As 
a creation of God’s own omnipotence; 2. an instruc- 
tive theatre of the wisdom of God; 3. an inestimable 
benefit of the love of God.—The development of the 
kingdom of God from small beginnings an awakening 
voice: 1. To thankful faith; 2. to spiritual growth; 
3. to enduring zeal.—These parables the image of 
Israel, the glory of Christendom, the hope of the 
heathen world.— The distinction between human 
philanthropy and the delivering love of the Lord. 
The first turns itself as much as possible to the 
collective mass, and seeks in this way to work 
upon the individual; the second turns to the single 
individual, in order to press through to the collective 
mass. 

SrarKke: — Hepincer: — Christianity infects by 
word, example, and conversation. Happy he who 
stands in the fellowship of the saints in lig —- 
Brentivus :—There are neither words nor similitunes 
enough to depict the beauty of the kingdom of God. 
— Bibl. Wirt, :—The Gospel changes and renews the 
man the more, the longer it works upon him.—We 
must guard well against this, that we be not like such 
a leavened dough which quickly rises and quickly 
falls again, and so our conversion and godliness 
be more a puffing-up than of a firm, abiding char- 
acter. 

Eyixert:—The course of the development of the 
Divine kingdom on earth: 1. Little is the beginning ; 
2. gradual the progress; 3. great and glorious the 
issue.—ARNDT :—The inward activity of the kingdom 
of heaven: 1. Where; 2. how; 3. what it works.— 
A. Scuweizer:—From the least there comes the 
greatest.—The penetrating nature of the kingdom of 
God: 1. Because its aim is to lay hold of everything 
human; 2. because its power as Divine is victorious; 
3. because the whole heart of its ministers is engaged 
for it (a sermon upon the kingdom of God, Zurich, 
1851).—For other ideas see on the parallels in Mat- 
thew and Mark. 


2, A Serious Answer to an Idle Question (Vss. 22-80). 


22 
23 
24 
25 


And he went through the cities and villages, teaching, and journeying toward Jeru- 
salem. Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved? And [But] he 
said unto them, Strive [’AywvieoGe] to enter in at the strait gate [through the narrow 
door']: for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able. 


Wher 


once the master of the ;ouse is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to 
stand without, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us; and he 


26 


shail answer and say unto you, I know you not whence ye are: Then shall ye begin te 


say, We have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets, 


a7 
ze 


and you yourselves thrust o° 2 


But [And] he shall say, I tell you, I know you not whence ye are; depart from me, 
all ye workers of iniquity. There shall be weep:ng and gnashing of teeth, when ye 
shall see Abraham, and Isaac, und Jacob, 


and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, 


And they shall come frcm the east, and yom the west, 
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and from the north, and from the south, and shall sit down [recline at table, dvax\iOn 
30 govra| in the kingdom of God. And, behold, there are last which shall be first; and 


there are first which shall be last. 
1 Vs, 24.—Ovpas, according to B., D., L., [Cod. Sin., T.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 22. And He went.—According to our view 
the historical matter which Luke gives in ch. xiii. 
22-xvii. 10, should follow immediately after the 
Saviour’s presence at the feast of the Purification of 
the Temple, John x. 22-39. From Jerusalem the 
Saviour repaired to the land beyond Jordan, and 
the region ‘‘where John at first baptized,” vs. 40, 
There He remained until the account of the sickness 
of Lazarus called Him to Bethany, John xi. 6. 
About this time, therefore, there took place the 
journey from Perea to Judea, which lasted about 
three days, and nothing hinders us in Luke’s nar- 
rative of travel, vs. 22 seg., from understanding par- 
ticularly this journey. See WrssEter, /. ¢., p. 322. 
With ch. 17, then, the account of the Saviour’s last 
journey to the feast of Purification properly first 
begins. That we are at liberty to understand the 
words cis ‘lepovoad., ch. xiii. 22, quite as well of 
the direction as of the purpose of the journey, will 
hardly be disputed ; but that it here must be taken 
in the former signification, results from the compari- 
son with John ii. 54. Jesus’ answer also to the 
Pharisees, which He, according to ch. xiii. 81, gave 
them on the very day of the departure, agrees in 
respect to the chronological datum contained therein 
in a remarkable manner with John xi. 6; and even 
the conjecture of the above-named chronologist 
appears to us by no means without reason, that the 
name Lazarus in the parable, ch. xvi. 19-31, was 
also chosen by the Saviour intentionally, in the 
thought of His just-deceased friend. 

Vs. 28. Then said one.—Time and place are 
uot particularly stated. Even the matter of the 
question would not give us any right to pass a less 
favorable judgment upon the inquirer, if the Saviour’s 
answer did not of itself induce the conjecture that 
the man hitherto had not been rightly in earnest to 
procure his own salvation. In any case he was only 
an external follower of Jesus, vs. 24, who did not 
suppose that there could be any ground for him to 
be seriously concerned about the deliverance of his 
vwn soul. Apparently the question had been elicited 
by what he had, either himself or from others, come 
to know of the lofty strictness of the requirements 
of Jesus, to which, however, only few gave ear. 

Are there few that be saved ?—Respecting 
the peculiar significance of «i in such questions see 
Meyer, ad loc. “ Dubitanter interrogat, ita ut in- 
terrogatio videatur directa esse.” Saved by reception 
into the Messianic kingdom under the conditions 
fixed therefor. 

Vs. 24. Strive, aywvri(erbe, ‘* Certate.’—From 
the way in which the Saviour answers, it sufficiently 
gppears how He judges the question and the ques- 
tioner. J: appears from this that the man had 
aot asked tnis question from inward interest, nor 
even from compassion upou so many who might 
perhaps be lost, and least of all out of concern for 
the salvation of his own soul. It had rather been 
4 question from pure curiosity, which was joined 
with frivolity and priile. Without giving a distinct 
aecis'nn, the Saviour >rings the question immedi- 





The Rec. mvdys is taken from Matt. vii. 13. 


ately from the sphere of abstract theory to that af 
pure Praxis, and does not even address His words tu 
the questioner alone, with whom He does not further 
converse, but to all who were to-day listening ta 
Him. That, however, the Saviour’s instruction 
contains an answer—‘t is true indirect, but yet satis- 
factory and powerful—to the question addressed 
Him, strikes us at once on comparing the two, and 
we cannot, therefore, find any ground for the conjec- 
ture that such questior 7 are only employed by Luke, 
as well here as in ch. xii. 41, as elsewhere, in order 
to continue the discourse (De Wette). On the other 
hand, precisely such traits appear to us to bear the 
stamp of life and movement, freshness and simpli- 
city. We may with safety assume that the ques- 
tioner was more or less surprised at the small num- 
ber of the followers of Jesus, but quite as certainly 
did he hold himself assured, above many, of the in- 
heritance of eternal life, according to the popular faith 
of the Jews: “ Omni Israelite erit portio in munde 
futuro.” See Lieurroor, ad loc. 

The narrow door.—Comp. Lance on Matt. vii. 
13. We can find nothing improbable in supposing 
that the Saviour used so simple and speaking an 
image in His public instructions more than once, 
and the less as it is here brought up in a peculiay 
way. 

Many shall seek.—We have doubtless here 
to understand such a seeking as does not yet de- 
serve the name aywrifecSa,—a seeking, there 
fore, without true earnestness, and without the firm 
purpose to obtain entrance at any price. Even when 
one knows more than a superficial longing to be 
saved, he often seeks its satisfaction in his own way, 
and therefore misses the true goal. It is worthy of 
notice that those who are here represented as 
(ntnoortes desire it is true the entrance, but not de- 
finitely 51a rijs orevijis Svpas. One may do much 
for his own salvation, and without success, if he 
omits the one thing that is needful. 

Shall not be able.—Understand principally the 
moral impossibility of entering into God’s kingdom 
in another way than that of the narrow gate 
(=werTdvo1a). When this shall come to light the Sa- 
viour shows, vss. 25-27. 

Vs. 25. When (namely).—The vss, 25-27 contain — 
two examples of fruitless and vain seeking to enter, 
First, they knock, and call, but too late; then, vs. 
27, they appeal, but without reason, to their acquain- 
tance with the master of the house. The similitude 
is not borrowed from a wedding to which single 
guests come too late (Matt. xxv. 10-12), but fron 
a family whose head has waited as long as possibla 
for a return of the members of the family wander- 
ing about outside ; who now, when i..c time of wait- 
ing has expired, inexorably refuses to admit thera. 
Observe the striking climax: first, standing some 
time without, then knocking, then calling, finally re 
minding of former acquaintance, but all in vain. 

I know ye not whence ye are.—With these 
words the Lord in the most decided way denies thai 
they, let them be otherwise what they would, are 
members of His family. This declaration is immedi. 
ately after repeated, yet with still greater emphasis, 
which sufficiently shows that the judgment is inexo 
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rable, and that a stern amdornre followsit. ‘How 
can He call them workers of iniquity if He is so 
wholly ignorant of them? For this very reason: 
because they outwardly stood so very near to Him, 
and have become inwardly so very strange to Him; 
have become, in the figurative sense, barbarians, 
whose origin is so wholly from a remote distance, so 
deeply back in the darkness, that the Lord of worlds, 
80 to say, cannot know their descent: and because 
they, by the fact that they have for the Saviour of 
the world so darkened their being, betray that they 
must have come by great evil deeds to this terrible 
self-marring.” Lange. 

Vs. 26. We have eaten and drunk.—See 
on Matt. vii. 22 Here we are especially to empha- 
size the fact that it is an eating and drinking before 
the Lord (évémiov) that is spoken of, without inward 
communion with Him; while what follows, ‘‘in our 
streets,” is meant to signify that He had previously, 
at all events, known them well, and that it was al- 
most impossible that they should now be so en- 
tirely strange to Him. The attempt to bring the ap- 
parently so forgetful master of the house in this 
way to recollection is taken from the very life. The 
reminder of His teaching and preaching on the streets 
indicates at the same time that it is no one else that 
is here spoken of than the very Christ who appeared 
in the flesh. . 

Vs. 28. There shall be.—In a certain sense a 
third aptec6e, and that the most terrible of all. The 
expelled are now represented as those who find 
themselves in the midst of night (hell), but at this 
remove are yet witnesses of the joy which awaits the 
members of the family. As participants of this joy 
the patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testament 
come here into the foreground, the spiritual ances- 
tors of the same children who now, through their 
own fault, have become so wretched. The Mar- 
cionitic reading, wdvras rovs dixalovs, designedly 
withdraws from the representation this Israelitish 
element which the connection necessarily requires, 
and is, therefore, on this internal ground to be re- 
jected (against Volkmar). 

Vs. 29. And they shall come.—See on Matt. 
viii. 11, 12.—Itis worthy of note that here the mention 
of the woAAoi is omitted, which we find in the parallel 
passage. For the Saviour would, by the repetition of 
this word, even here, have given a decided answer to 
the question (vs. 28), which, however, was not in His 
intention, and was in conflict with His wisdom in teach- 
ing. Yet, from the image of a company at table, we 
may perhaps infer that we are not to understand in- 
dividuals only. As respects, moreover, the signifi- 
cance of the judgment here passed by the Saviour, 
we must undoubtedly concede that by it, according 
to the connection, not eternal damnation, but the 
temporal exclusion of the Jews from the blessings 
of the Messianic kingdom is meant (Stier), while 
on the other hand nothing hinders us_ either 
from referring the here-applied Biblical method of 
Epeech in its whole force to the eternal fate of those 
who persevere in unbelief and impenitence even to 
the end. 

Vs. 30. There are last.—‘‘ Respecting the 
originality of these gnomes, uttered in various 
places and in different connections, we cannot in any 
one passage decide.” Meyer. The sense is, how- 
ever, in the different passages, different. Matt. xix. 
30 the mpHz7u are it is true éoxaro:, but not for that 
entirely excluded from the kingdom of God; here 
they decidedly are. here it is only a putting 








back, here it is an entire rejection, that takes 
place. There the Saviour had in mind servants 
craving reward, here unbelieving rejectors of Him 
self. Besides, He here speaks (without article) in a 
wholly general manner of some mp&ro. and of some 
érxaror, and thereby leads the questioner (vs. 22) 
back into his own heart, that he may maturely 
weigh on which side he stands. 

What impression this whole instruction of the 
Saviour made upon this unnamed man the Scripture 
does not mention. Apparently it was too superfi- 
cial to enable him to fathom in its whole fulness 
the deep sense of the word—the decided announce- 
ment of the rejection of Israel. It, however, re 
mains remarkable, and also serves as a proof that 
these chapters in Luke have reference to the last 
period in the public life of our Lord, that it is pre- 
cisely here and in the three parables of the follow- 
ing chapter, that this thought of the calling of the 
Last before the unthankful First, comes so strongly 
into the foreground. It is shown in this that the 
fruitless labor of Jesus on the house of Israel is now 
soon to come to an end. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. This whole discourse affords a weighty con- 
tribution to the right estimation of the kingdom of 
God. On the one hand this appears before us as 
something in the highest degree desirable. He who 
enters therein is blessed (vs. 23); he finds himself 
in the most desirable company of the blessed (vss. 
28, 29), and has received a place among the first 
(vs. 80); but on the other hand it is impossible to 
inherit this kingdom without personal conflict, and 
although not a few sit there at table (vs. 29), yet 
many seek access in vain (vs, 24). Without doubt 
the Saviour has here in the mention of these fruitless 
seekers, not only the unrighteous, but also the self- 
righteous in mind. Accordingly, the here pro- 
posed question is not hard to answer. The entrance 
to the kingdom of God is not so difficult as many 
have believed, for the narrow door stands open te 
all; but this entrance, again, is not so easy as many 
imagine, for only with hard conflict does one enter 
therein, and many seek i in vain. 

2. As upon the nature of this kingdom, so is there 
here thrown upon the character of its King a bright 
light. On the one hand we are seized with a sense 
of His holy severity ; on the other, of His love stoop- 
ing to the dust. But above all we admire His in- 
comparable wisdom in teaching, by which He knows 
how to bring back the questioner from the unfruit- 
ful domain of speculation to that of Praxis. In this 
view the Saviour is a never-equalled example, espe- 
cially for spiritual converse with such members of 
the Church as direct their eye rather to the dark 
than to the bright side of the Gospel; who sub- 
tilize upon the Bay rod cod; who would rather 
dispute about predestination than listen to the per 
sonal requirements of faith and conversion; in 9 
word, who continually are beginning, where on the 
other hand they ought to stand still and conelude. 
Comp. Deut. xxix. 29. Unnecessary questions the 
Gospel answers only to a certain degree; but to the 
one thing that is needful the answer is to be read 
Acts xvi. 30, 31. 

3. Here also, as in vss. 34, 35, the Saviour gives 
for the failure of so many to be saved, an ethical, 
no metaphysical ground. He considers the matter 
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entirely from the anthropological side. Very espe- 
cially is this method a fitting and profitable one for 
popular instruction. 

4. What the Saviour here says in relation to the 
rejection of Israel must be complemented from that 
which His apostle teaches respecting this (Rom. xi. 
25, 26); the gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance. What, however, gives to this instruc- 
tion the highest significance for all following times 
and races, is the earnest declaration that no outer 
participation in the blessings of the Messianic king- 
dom can give claim to future blessedness, unless 
one has really taken in earnest the requirement of 
peTavora. 

5. The inexorable sternness with which the 
householder, even after the repeated calling and 
begging, unconditionally refuses entrance, contrasts 
remarkably with the great laxity with which many 
preachers and theologians continually bring for- 
ward the amoxatdotacis mavtwy as an infallible ex- 
pectation. Without the solemn conception of an 
“everlastingly too late,” the preaching of the Gospel 
is robbed of its most salutary salt. 

6. Even if we do not venture with Bengel to 
maintain that in the order of the four regions of 
Heaven (East, West, North, South), the course of 
the history of missions, which began in the Orient, 
and now stand in the South, is given, yet unques- 
tionably the here-uttered principle: ‘‘ There are 
last,” &c., has its great significance, even for Chris- 
tian mission labor. Many nations that might be called 
first, compared with other participants of the faith, 
and heirs of the kingdom, have retrograded, be- 
cause they have become sluggish and cold. Others, 
who were originally poor, unknown, and in the back- 
ground, come forward in the ranks of Christian na- 
tions with honor. And what is here said of first and 
last has found its literal fulfilment in Israel and the 
heathen world. Christian Europe may well pray that 
this may not become true in respect of itself, and 
that the rain of the Spirit which bedews America 
and the remote heathen lands, may not continue 
withheld from its own soil. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL. 


he question : What shall I do to be saved? the 
most urgent question of life—The question whether 
few are saved, may be put from different motives: 
1. From idle curiosity ; 2. from concealed concern ; 
&. from secret pride; 4. from true love of man.— 
Salvation no matter of abstract speculation, but of 
persevering personal conflict.—Strive to enter in: 
1. A weighty requirement; 2. a just requirement; 
3. a beneficent requirement; 4. a practicable re- 
quirement.—Many seek to enter in but are not able: 
1. When they will enter in through another door 
than the narrow one; 2. when they will enter in 
through the narrow door indeed, but only if they 
have made it somewhat wider; 3. when they will 
ater in through the narrow door indecd, but without 
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leaving behind what cannot be taken along.—Salve 
tion as far from being easy as from being impossi 
ble.—The solemn significance of the “ everlastingly 
too late.” First are able, but will not; afterwards 
will, but are not able-—The narrow door: 1. Sought 
too slothfully; 2. found too late-—The door ia 
closed: 1. When? 2. for whom? 3. for how long ?— 
We must be born of God, or else the Lord Himsel. 
does not know whence we are.—No excuses wil 
help when the day of grace has gone by.—Knocking 
at the door of grace helps on this side, but not on 
the other side, of the grave.—The increased anger 
of the Jews when they saw that others were called to 
the participation of the salvation by themselves re 
fused, revealed itself even in their bitterness to- 
wards the first believing Gentiles. Acts xv. 45, 46.— 
The fathers called out of pure grace, the children 
thrust out by their own fault.—The kingdom of God 
is like to a feast: 1. The entertainment; 2. the 
entertainer; 38. the guests; 4. the spectators.—A 
too-late repentance is in vain. Many first shall be 
last; many last shall be first. 1. The truth of this 
saying: a. in the days of the Saviour, 0. in the Chris- 
tian world of all following days, c. inthe sphere of 
missions; 2. Causes of this phenomenon: a. pride 
and slothfulness of many first, 6. the earnestness and 
eagerness for salvation of many last, ¢: the holy love 
of God which regards all according to their works; 
8. Value of this observation : it preaches a. to the 
last courage, 0. to the first humility, ¢. to both faith 
on the Lord, who will be the centre of union between 
first and last.—‘‘This saying should terrify the 
greatest saints.” Luther. 

STARKE :—It is indeed of moment to know the 
character of those who are saved, but not the nume 
ber of the saved.—CansTEINn :—Men have indeed the 
desire for future blessedness, but it is the smallest 
number who value it so highly that for it they are 
willing to give up the present and visible-—Qurs- 
NEL:—God has His hours, which man must not let. 
slip by in vain,—Zzrsius :Late repentance seldom 
true repentance.—OsIaNDER :—Hypocrites are be- 
fore God, with all their outward holiness, but workers 
of iniquity.—Brentius :—Who here in the kingdom 
of grace will not be a citizen, and member of God’s 
family, cannot be such in the kingdom of glory; one 
has relation to the other.—They who are farthest 
from the kingdom of God often receive it most ea- 
gerly.—Lord, everlasting thanks to Thee that Thou 
hast also called the heathen !—Cansrxrin :—God has 
at all times the Church on earth; Heis not bound to 
any nation.—Boast not of thy prerogatives above 
others; it may before evening turn out otherwise 
than it was at early morning.—Hxrusner :—There 
was here a question of curiosity. Many such there 
are 3 so was also the question concerning the salva- 
tion of the heathen, and concerning evil angels, 
among theologians, often more a curious one than 
otherwise.—The idle expectations of those who im- 
agine themselves to have a right to salvation.—Not 
rank or nation, or the like, makes worthy of salva: 
tion, but doing according to Jesus’ will, 
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8. The Menace of Herod. The Woe uttered over Jerusalem (Vss. 31-85), 


CVss. 34 and 35 parallel to Matt. xxiii. 37-39.) 


81 
32 


The same day’ there came certain of the Pharisees, saying unto him, Get thee out, 
and depart hence; for Herod will [means to, 0éAe] kill thee. 


And he said uuto them, 


Go ye, and tell that fox, Behold, I cast out devils [demons], and I do cures to-day and 
to-morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected [or, I shall end my work here}. 


33 
34 


Nevertheless I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following: for it cannot 
be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the 


prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would 


35 not! 


Behold, your house is left unto you desolate: 


* and verily I say unto you, Ye 


shal] not see me, until the t¢me come when ye shall say, Blessed 1s he that cometh in 


the name of the Lord. 


1 Vs. 31.—After the Rec. finde which appears to deserve the preference over the reading &p¢, accepted by Scholz and 


Griesbach, [Tischendorf, Cod. Sin 
a 


Vs. 33.— Epnos is omitted by a preponderating number of authorities, and is probably borrowed from Matt. xxiii. 38. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vs. 81. The same day.—This whole narrative 
is peculiar to Luke, but bears an internal character 
of probability and consistency, and constitutes un- 
questionably an essential link in the series of his 
accounts respecting Herod, with reference to his 
relation to John and Jesus. Remember that not 
ouly Galilee, but also Pereea and the boundary dis- 
trict in which Jesus now was (vs. 22), belonged 
to the jurisdiction of Herod. If the Saviour, ac- 
cording to ix. 51, was not in that province, this is a 
proof that here another journey than the just-named 
district is designated (against De Wette). 

Get thee out.—The question arises, whether 
these Pharisees actually spoke in the name of Herod, 
or whether they only made use of that name in order 
tu expel the Saviour, by the scattering abroad of a 
fulse report. The latter view (Olshausen, Stier, 
Rbrard) appears at first sight not improbable, since 
such a piece of craft agrees very well with their 
character, as this is manifested everywhere, and it 
could hardly be assumed that Herod, who already 
previously and afterwards again (ch. ix. 9; xxiii. 8) 
manifested so much curiosity in relation to Jesus, 
should this time have sent such a message to Him. 
And yet this difficulty, if it is closely considered, is 
not much more than a mere appearance. Self-con- 
tradiction belongs to the character of those whose 
conscience is ill at ease, and it is therefore psycho- 
logically very easily conceivable that Herod, some- 
times filled with desire and sometimes with fear, 
wished at the one time to remove our Lord from him, 
and at another time to attract Him to him. So 
had he also trembled before the shade of John 
the Baptist, although he did not in his heart believe 
in immortality or eternal life; and so might he just 
as well sometimes wish the Nazarene at his court, 
sometimes, again, beyond the boundaries of his 
province. But that he desired the latter just now, 
had its ground perhaps in the whisperings of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, as well as in anger at the 
fact that the company of Jesus’ followers extended 
even to families of the court-party, ch. viii. 8. And 





as now wickedness is most disposed to creep in 


crooked ways, and is ever of cowardly nature, it is 
quite agreeable tc his disposition that he should use 





the Pharisees, who in turns flattered and feared him, 
as messengers to the Nazarene, aguinst whom he did 
not venture to fight with open visor. These were 
underhandedly to threaten Him with possible dan- 
gers ; perhaps, he may have thought, He will then vol- 
untarily withdraw.—On this interpretation the answer 
of the Saviour is justified, and we do not see ourselves 
necessitated to discover by a forced interpretation in 
the aAdmnt the Pharisees themselves, and in this 
image the fact that the Saviour saw through the 
craft and the lie. On all these grounds, we believe 
that the message really proceeded from Herod, and 
that the answer was directed to this Tetrarch. 

Vs. 32. Tell that fox.—Intimating craft and sly- 
ness. Proofs of this significance (proofs super- 
fluous, as the matter is self-evident), are found in 
Wetstein, a. 0. Against the objection, that such an 
answer to Herod on the part of Jesus would have 
been hardly seemly, it must be remarked. that 
antiquity, in this respect, was not so excessively 
courtly as modern times; that the man who wasted 
the vineyard of the Lord (Canticles ii. 15), fully de- 
served this name, and that surely no one in this re- 
spect deserved less to be spared than this tyrant, 
who had shortly before stained his hands with a 
prophet’s blood. Moreover, the Saviour has here 
yet more the man than the prince in mind (Lange), 
and the fear of drawing upon Himself the displeasure 
of such a man, did not in the least measure arise in 
Him, as appears from the message which He im- 
mediately adds, There is not therefore any need of 
assuming that this whole message of the Phariseea 
was only the consequence of an uncertain report, or 
of a cabal which these had formed with the cour 
tiers of Herod (Riggenbach). In this very thing 
Herod already showed himself worthy of the name 
of ‘‘ Fox,” that he availed himself for once of such 
go-betweens, who at all events wished the removal 
of the Lord as ardently as he. 

Behold I cast out demons.—Intentionally the 


| Saviour speaks not of His words but of His miracu 


lous deeds ; because these had most strongly exvited 
the uneasiness of Herod (chap. ix. 9). We hava 
already seen before, that To-Day, To-Morrow, and the 
Third Day, are no proverbial intimation of a brief 
but ascertained period of time, but are the exact 
statement ef the time which the Saviour needed for 
travel from Perea to Bethany, in the immediate 
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neighborhood of Jerusalem.—TeAciotuoi,Present Mid- 
die, not in the sense of “I die,” which is in conflict 
as well with the connection as with the usus loguen- 
di; bat in the sense of “I accomplish.” Not My 
work in general, but this part of My work, the casting 
out of demons, &c. Not an instant earlier will He 
leave the domain of the Tetrarch, than the mission 
to be accomplished by Him is discharged. Herod 
might therefore have spared himself the trouble of 
such an embassy. “This is one of the deepest 
words in the mouth of Jesus, which opens a view 
into the innermost essence of His history.” Baum- 
garten. 

Vs. 33. Nevertheless I must.—‘‘ No obscure 
and apparently inaccurately reported utterance” (De 
Wette), but a very intelligible intimation that He 
das nothing to fear from Herod, as long as His day 
of life endures, and that He united the fullest repose 
in the present with the clearest consciousness of His 
impending departure. 
nexus of the thoughts : “ Nevertheless (although I do 
not allow Myself to be disturbed in that three days’ 
activity by your devices), yet the necessity lies before 
Me that I to-day, to-morrow, and the next day, 
should follow your wopevov évrev0ey, since it is not 


admissible that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.”— | 


That definite time therefore He still continues to 
work in Galilee, but at the same time, while He so 
works, proceeds towards Judza; not because Herod 
chases Him away, but because He must follow a 
higher decree, since it would conflict with all rule 
that a prophet should be slain out of the capital, 
which, so to express it, possessed’ in this respect a 
sad monopoly. It appears at once that the three 
days in vs. 83 can denote no other space of time 
than in vs. 32. 

It cannot be.—Holy irony united with deep 
melancholy. On the third day will the Saviour be 
at Jerusalem, which is destined afterwards to become 
the theatre of His bloody death. The view of Sepp 
(2. ¢. ii p. 424), that the three days here were 
meant. to be a symbolical intimation of the three 
years of the public life of the Lord, is arbitrariness 
itself, and in direct conflict with the connection. The 
common objection against this saying of the Saviour, 
that all the prophets nevertheless were not killed at 
Jerusalem,—among others John was not,—is best 
refuted by the remark that the latter had not fallen 
as a victim of the unbelief of the Jews, and that the 
Saviour here does not mean to give statistics, but a 
general rule. Besides this, it is less the local situation 
that is here in view, than the symbolical significance 
of Jerusalem as the capital of the Theocratic State. 
Every murder of a prophet committed by the Jews, 
proceeded mediately or immediately from the elders 
of the people, who had there their seat; as for ex- 
ample, the horrors of the reign of terror at the end 
of the last century, in the south of France, proceeded 
from Paris as the centre. As to the rest, the 
Pharisees themselves might now judge how insignifi- 
cant in the eyes of the Lord, after such a det ordered 
by a higher hand, a casual and passing threat like 
that of Herod must be. 

Vs. 34. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem.—Comp. xxii. 
87-39, Lanes, ad loc. If we will not assume that 
this expression also was used twice by the Saviour 
Stier), we have then to choose between its arrange- 
ment in Luke or in Matthew. The former is assumed 
by Olshause , the other by De Wette, Ebrard, Lange, 
Meyer, and many others. The lamentation over 
Jerusalem is unquestionably much more plainly ex- 


Very well does Meyer give the | 
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plicable at the end of the public life of Jesus, at Hi, 
last leaving of the temple, than here, when He was 
yet far from Jerusalem. This lamentation appears 
to have been taken up by Luke in this place, only on 
account of its logical connection with vs. 32, and sa 
far not incongruously. 

Vs. 35. Blessed is He that cometh.—The view 
(Wieseler, Paulus) that the Saviour here means the 
customary Easter greeting of the inhabitants of the 
city to the arriving pilgrims, and therefore, ir other 
words, means to give notice that He would not be 
seen before this feast any more in the capital, appears 
tous unnaturalness itself, and to be only grounded 
on harmonistic predilections. Why should the 
Saviour have expressed Himself so indirectly, if He 
thzreby would state nothing else than the term of 
His impending arrival in the capital? The true ex- 
plication see in Lange, on the parallel passage. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Already here, as also farther on in the history or 


i the Passion, we see that secular and spiritual might 


conspire against the Saviour. In a certain measure, 
the fulfilment of the prophetic word, Psalm ii., Herod 
appears here allied with the Pharisees, as afterwards 
(chap. xxiii. 12) with Pilate, both times in opposition 
to Jesus. 

2. In a striking manner, over against the craft 
and cowardice of the tyrant, does the undisturbed 
clearness of vision and the steady courage of the 
Son of man come into view; to this moment also in 
His history is the declaration John xi. 9, applicable. 
Over against the fox, the Saviour appears in lamb- 
like patience, but also in lion-like courage. 

8. These words of the Saviour belong to the 
prophecies of His suffering and dying, in the wider 
sense of the word. They show that He is plainly 
conscious to what an end His earthly course will 
come, where this end awaits Him, and by whom it 
was to be prepared for Him. Such a departure out 
of Herod’s province is certainly to be regarded as a 
victory. No one takes His life from Him; He alone 
has power to lay it down (John x. 18). 

4. The heart-thrilling lamentation of the Saviour 
over Jerusalem, affords a powerful testimony against 
the fatalistic view, as if Jerusalem must have fallen 
at all events and absolutely. Hither the tears of our 
Lord over His land and people are an illusive sem. 
blanee, or we must on the strength of such expres. 
sions assume not only an abstract, but a very 
essential possibility that the chosen people, if it really 
had known the time of its visitation, would yet have 
been spared and preserved. ‘‘The might of the 
Almighty appears as powerlessness before the stiff- 
neckedness of the creature, and has only tears to 
overcome it with. Whose heart will venture to 
answer here with a system of the head: Thy will 
ing and drawing was now no truly earnest one, Thy 
lamentation was only a scoffing and sport, for Thy 
irresistible grace was not present to give them the 
will?” Stier. 

5. Now as ever is the threat fulfilled upon Israel: 
“Ye shall no longer see Me.” Their senses ara 
blinded, and the veil of the Talmud, which hangs 
over their eyes, is twice as heavy as the veil of Moses 
But the last promise also: “until the time come,” &c., 
points to a happier future, which, e. g. Zechariah xii. 
Rom. xi., and in other places of the Scripture, is yed 
more precisely designated. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus over against false friends and irreconcilable 
enemies.—The dargerous counsel which seeming 
friendship gives to leave the appointed post.—What 
the one Herod had begun, the other after thirty 
years continues. Now that the Saviour will not let 
Himself be lured to the court of the Tetrarch, He is 
expelled from His jurisdiction.—How restlessly and 
yet how restfully does the Saviour strive towards the 

‘oal set before Him.—The Fox over against the Hen, 

att. xxiii. 37.—The Christian also is in a certain 
sense inviolable, so long as he is necessary upon the 
earth.—The triumphant return from Galilee.—The 
mournful prerogative of Jerusalem.—Jesus over 
against Herod. There stand over against one an- 
other: 1. Steady courage and wretched cowardice ; 
2. heavenly simplicity and creeping craft; 3. un- 
shaken fixedness and anxious indecision; 4. certain 
expectation of departure and powerless threats.—Oh, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem !—How Jerusalem stands re- 
lated to the Lord and the Lord to Jerusalem.—The re- 
jection of Christ the culminating point of the wicked- 
ness of Jerusalem.—Whoever will not seek refuge 
under the wings of the Hen, falls as a booty into the 
talons of the Eagle-—House left desolate.—-Night and 
morning in Israel’s state-—The arousing voice of 
the Saviour to Jerusalem is addressed to every sinner: 
1. The loving care which waits for Jerusalem; 2. 
the iniquity which reigns in Jerusalem; 3. the com- 
passion which laments for Jerusalem ; 4. the retribu- 
tion which comes upon Jerusalem; 5. the gleam of 
light which breaks through for Jerusalem. 
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SrarkE :—Zzlsius:—Satan’s way in his childres 
is to draw the saints from good partly through craft, 
partly through terror, but a Christian must take ne 
account of this.—OsranDER :—When therefore coun 
sels are brought before us, we should measure ther 
according to the word’and our own vocation. It 
they are contrary thereto, despise them.—The busi- 
ness of true teachers requires that they should call 
things by their names: who shall take offence with 
them for that ?—God’s work can no man, how 
mighty soever he be, hinder or set back.—In great 
cities great sins are committed.—Shame on thee, 
thou enemy, who often dost not venture to call by . 
name thy real or supposed injurer, while Jesus did 
it !—Zx1s1us :—Not the loving God, but men’s own 
wickedness, has the fault of their temporal and 
eternal destruction.—Os1anpER :—The persecution of 
the Gospel is the principal one of the causes why” 
cities, lands, &c., are laid desolate-—QuxESNEL :— 
What a fearful wilderness is in the heart when God 
departs from it; what a darkness when the eternal 
light no longer shines therein !— Bibl. Wirt. :—The 
greater the grace God shows toa people, the greater 
punishment follows if this grace is unthankfully re- 
pelled. 

Nirzscu :—Pred. v. p. 95: Christ at Jerusalem: 
—1l. Calling love and obstinate repugnance; 2, 
deadly hatred and self-sacrificing faithfulness.— 
TuoLucK :—Pred. i. p. 173:—So many of them as 
are lost, are lost not through God, but through their 
own will (O Jerusalem, Jerusalem !):—1. What ap- 
pears opposed to this declaration; 2. what confirms 
it; 3. to what it summons us, 


U3 he 


4 [or not*|]? And they held their peace. 
5 

6 

7 not answer him” a,tain to these things. 
8 

2 

10 

il tavle] with thee. 

12 bleth himself shall be exalted. 

13 made thee. 


G. The Son of Man Eating and Drinking. Cu. XIV. 1-24. 


\ The Healing of the Dropsical Man and the Beginning of the Discourses at Table (Vss. 1-14). 
(Vss. 1-11, Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Ai:d it came to pass, as he went into the house of one of the chief Pharisees to eat 
bread ov the sabbath day, that they watched [were watching] him. And, behold, 
there was \ certain man before him which had the dropsy. And Jesus answering 
spake uute tre lawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day 
And he took him, and healed him, and let 
him go; And yneweres them, saying,” Which of you shall have an ass? or an ox fallen 
into a pit, and w.ll not straightway pull him out on the sabbath day? And they could 
And he put forth a parable to those which 
were bidden [invitvd}, when he marked how they chose out the chief rooms [places] ; 
saying unto them, Whea tnou art bidden [invited] of [by] any man to a wedding, sit 
not down in the highes. rvo.1 [place]; lest a more honourable man than thou be bidden 
of [invited by] him; Axa he that bade [invited] thee and him come and say to thee, 
Give this man place; aud thou begin with shame to take the lowest room [place]. 
But when thou art bidden Jinvited], go and sit down in the lowest room ralncel ; that 
wheu he that bade [invited] thee cometh, he may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher 
then shalt thou have worship [honour] in the presence of them that sit at meat [a 
For whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that hum 
Then said he also to him that bade him, When thor 
caakest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinymen, 
327 thy rich ueighbours; lest they also bid [invite] thee again, and a recompense be 
But when thoi makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the leme, he 
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(4 blind: And thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot [have not wherewith to] recompense 
thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at ‘te resurrection of the just. 


1 Vs. 3.—According to the reading @cpamedoar } ov, accepted by Tischendorf on considerations not without weight, 


and in some measure already supported by Lachmann. The Rec. is faken fcom Matt. xii. 10. 


2 Vs. 5.—The fuller reading, amoxpi0. mpds avt. elmer, 
Ood. Sin. inserts.] 


is critically suspicious. See Lachmann and Meyer. [B. omita 


* Vs. 5.—The widely-diffused reading vids appears to us, often as it has been vindicated, on internal grounds to ba 


rejected. See below in the Exegetical and Critical remarks. 
peost . other uncials. Yids accepted by Lachmann, Tischendor 
rea 


ing its w2ight of external authority.—C. C. S.] 
4 Vs. 6.—The avrg of the Recepta is untenable. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vs. 1. And it came to pass.—The narrative 
of the healing of the dropsical man, peculiar to Luke, 
belongs without doubt to the journey communicated 
ch, xiii, 22, and the here-mentioned meal therefore 
took place apparently on one of the there-mentioned 
tliree days. As in the answer of the Saviour to the 
Pharisees (ch. xiii, 31-33) a kind of melancholy joy 
appears, which can be better felt than described, so 
was it undoubtedly the same frame of mind which 
impelled Him even in this critical period of His life 
to accept a dangerous expression of honor, and sit 
down at the table of a Pharisee. 

One of the chief Pharisees.—According to 
Grotius and Kuinoel, it was a Saahedrist belong- 
ing to the Pharisees, and according to De Wette 
a president of the synagogue, one of the heads of 
the Pharisees. They, however, had as a sect no 
chiefs in the common sense of the word, and we 
shall hardly be able to understand anything else here 
than a Pharisee who, by his rank, learning, or in- 
fluence, had obtained a moral predominance over 
these of his sect, like Nicodemus, Gamaliel, Hillel, 
Shammai, or others. 

To eat bread.—The Jews were accustomed on 
their Sabbath days to make visits and give enter- 
tainments, Nehemiah viii. 10. It, however, could be 
done the more easily, without actual desecration of 
the Sabbath, as they did not need to make a fire for 
cooking their food, as they had already prepared 
this the day before; so that the members of their 
family had to perform no special work on the Sab- 
bath, Exodus xxxv. 3. We are not here to under- 
stand, however, a public banquet (Paulus). Our 
Lord was, on the other hand, as had several times 
already been the ease, invited in with the family, 
vs. 12. It belongs to the peculiarities of Luke, that 
he loves to represent to us the Saviour as sitting at 
4 social table, where He most beautifully reveals His 
pure humanity. This time He glorifies the meal 
through table-talk which, more than that of any other, 
was “seasoned with salt,” Col. iv. 6, and, according to 
the exceedingly vivid and internally credible account 
of Luke, was addressed first to the guests (vss. 7-10), 
then to the host (vss. 11-14), finally, on occasion 
being given (vs. 15), to both (vss. 16-24). A Sab- 
bath miracle takes place immediately previously. 

Vs. 2. Which had the dropsy.—The com- 
mencement «al ido’ evidently emphasizes the unex- 
pectedness of the appearance of the man, who had by 
no means been invited as a guest, since Jesus, after 
his healing, sends him away. Since now in this 
place we read nothing of a great throng of the peo- 
ple, such as appears to have been founc at other 
similar meals, in consequence of which this man 
might have boldly covx: in, it is highly probable that 
the Pharisee had placed him there with a malicious 
intention. This view is not arbitrary (Meyer), for, 





ies supported by A., B., 10 other uncials; o6vos by Cod 
» Meyer, Bleek, Alfred, Tregelles. It appears to me tha 


{ climactically ‘bis son, or even his ox,” is the only way in whick this reading becomes tolerable, notwithstand 


vs. 1, we read that the Pharisees were watching 
Jesus, and although vs. 2 does not begin with ydp, yet 
it appears plainly enough that here the very crisis ia 
related which gave occasion to such a lying in wait 

a case entirely similar to that in Luke vi. 6, 7% 

Therefore, also, we find the patient just Zumpooder 
avr, in a place where he must meet the eye of the 
Saviour. The same treacherous disposition lay at 
the bottom of the hospitality of the Pharisees, as 
previously at the bottom of their friendly warning, 
ch. xiii. 831. The sick man, however, probably did 
not know to what end he had been led there, 
nay, perhaps they had already, by large promises, 
awakened in him the spark of faith and hope which 
the Saviour always made the condition of His mira- 
culous power, of which, however, nothing comes to 
be mentioned, unless it be that before the healing 
more had taken place between Jesus and the sick 
man than the narrative informs us. Perhaps they 
thought, in view of the helpless condition of the 
dropsical man, that the healing this time would not 
succeed, and that their craftiness, therefore, would 
bring the powerlessness of the Saviour to light. And 
in the worst case, yet even by a healing on the Sab- 
bath, would they not have again new matter for an 
accusation? Grounds enough which might occasion 
them to grant to this unhappy, perhaps also poor, 
man, for some moments the honor of their presence 
in the neighborhood of the festive table. 

Vs. 8. And Jesus answering.—These words 
of the Saviour are an answer to this act of His 
enemies, and to the secret evil thoughts which He 
had therewith read in their hearts. He will not per- 
form the miracle without first showing them that He 
sees through their plan. Therefore He begins of His 
own accord to speak, while the sick man, out of 
timidity before so distinguished a company, or, per- 
haps, in the expectation of a friendly word, stands 
there in silence. 

Is it lawful.—In a certain sense we can say 
that the Saviour shows them His superiority by this, 
that He lays for them with so categorical a question 
a snare. For had they answered unconditionally, 
Yes, they would thereby have sanctioned His mira- 
cle; while their answering No, would, in this par 
ticular case, have betrayed their own want of love, 
On this account they held their peace as before, ch 
vi. 9. Only after this triumph does the Saviour go 
on to speak by deeds: He lays hold of the dropsical 
man with mighty hand (ér:AaBduevos) and lets him 
go from Him healed. In this, however, it is worthy 
of note how He still spares the enemies at whose 
table He sits, inasmuch as He castigates them not ‘a 
the presence, but only after the departure, of tle 
recovered man. 

Vs. 5. Which of you.—Here also, as before, 
the act is vindicated with » reference to daily life, 
yet this time again in a peculiar form, with relation 
to the nature of the miracle. At the healing of tha 
woman whom Satan bad bound eigliteen years, ch, 
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xiii. 16, oar Saviour speaks of the loosing of the 
ox and ass. Here, where a dropsical man has been 
made sound, He speaks of a well in which the cattle 
van the danger of drowning (a minor proof, we may 
eursorily remark, for the accuracy of the Evangelist 
in the communication of the sayings of the Saviour). 
In general, the Sabbath miracles of our Lord, even 
with inevitable coincidences, present so many fine 
ehades of difference, that the opinion (Strauss) as if 
all were only mythical variations upon the same 
monotonous theme, is, by a more exact comparison 
of them, best shown to be a lie. 

An ass or an ox.—The reading vids has, it is 
true, a great number of external testimonies for it 
(see the enumeration in Lachmann and Tischendorf), 
and has been acutely defended by Rettig (Stud. und 
Krit., 1838), but brings a disturbing element into 
the discussion, There is here, at all events, plainly 
a conclusion a minori ad majus, which by the com- 
bination of Son and Ox in great part falls away. The 
appeal to the paternal sensibility of the Pharisees 
would here, where it was the healing of a stranger 
that was in question, have entirely failed of its end. 
The various reading mentioned appears, on the other 
hand, to require an explanation in this way, that an 
ignorant copyist wished to put a still stronger ex- 
pression into the Saviour’s mouth than that which 
He had, according to the common reading, made use 
of, but for this very reason weakened involuntarily 
the force of His argument. That the Saviour wished 
here to express the ethical principle, that what we do 
in relation to our own on the Sabbath we are also 
bound to do for others (Meyer), is certainly possible, 
but, when compared with similar apologetical dicta, is 
vet by no means probable. Had the Saviour wished 
.o impress the rule, Matt. vii. 12, in this manner, the 
mention of the ox, at all events, would have been 
superfluous. Moreover, the son in the well appears, 
at all events, in a somewhat singular case. On all 
these grounds, we do not venture to apply here the 
elsewhere so trustworthy rule, lectio diffcilior pre- 
ferenda. The various reading mpéBaroy (D.) also 
points already to an uncertainty of the reading, in 
which case it is, perhaps, safest to keep to the Re- 
cepta. 

Vs. 7. He put forth a parable to those 
which were invited.—The word “parable” is 
here to be taken in the wider sense, not in that of 
an invented narrative, but in that of a parabolic ad- 
dress. Against the imputation of the indecorum of 
this table-talk (Gfrérer, De Wette), see the remark 
on ch. xi. 37. Meyer, ‘Here, moreover, the occur- 
rence with the dropsical man had prepared another 
point of view than that of urbanity;” and if we 
assume, moreover (Lange), that the two brief para- 
bles also, vss. 7-14, bear a symbolic character, by 
which the relation of the guests to the kingdom of 
God is intimated, there vanishes the lightest sem- 
blance of indecorum. But even apart from this, we 
are not to forget how much here depended on the 
tone of the speaker, and we may here well remind 
the reader of the familiar expression, “ Quod licet 
Jovi, non licet bsvi.” 

When He marked.—The unseemly demeanor 
of the guests gives of itself the occasion for the first 
parable. It is hard to suppose that the Saviour here 
wished to instruct them what demeanor became them 
in reference to the feast in the kingdom of God, 
since He does not regard the unbelieving Jews as 
those who really sit at the head of the festal board, 
but, on the contrary (vs. 18 seg.), as those who have, 
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indeed, been invited thereto, but have not made then 
appearance. No, as yet the instruction is framed 
entirely according to the circumstances of the mo 
ment: ‘‘Go and sit down in the lowest place.” 
We might almost suppose that the Saviour Himself, 
with His disciples, belonged to those who sat below, 
and with right, but in vain, waited for a higher place, 
but would, however, in no way appropriate this to 
themselves. In this case, the noblest sense of dig. 
nity and His highest hope for the future adso ex- 
pressed itself in the utterance: ‘‘He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted,” as, on the other hand, a 
sharp threatening for the Jews lay in the warning, 
which He for this particular case utters as a genera! 
truth: “ He that exalteth himself shall be humbled.” 
That this saying was one of those which the Saviour 
on different occasions could very fittingly repeat, 
strikes the eye at once, comp. Matt. xxiii. 12; Luke 
xviii, 14. As to the rest, the whole picture is taken 
from life, and shows anew with what observant look 
the Saviour often noticed the most habitual usages 
of daily life. The feast which is here spoken of is 
no common d<irvoy, but a wedding, in which deco- 
tum as to the place is yet more important than on 
other occasions. Where a strife arises about places, 
it must naturally not be one of the guests but the 
impartial host who decides, who has invited the one 
and the other (cé kal avrdy, te et illum, Vulg.). To 
the one pressing forward with so little modesty he 
says briefly, ‘“‘Give this man room ;” thus put back, 
he begins then (&pén, the lingering beginning of reced- 
ing, with a feeling of shame, Meyer) to take not only 
one of the lower but the lowest place (roy tox, Té7.). 
“ Qui semel cedere jubetur, longe removetur.” Ben- 
gel. The humble one, on the other hand, who has 
gone blithely and joyfully to the feast (sopevSeis), 
and contents himself there with the lowest place, 
receives a friendly pide, that urges him to come up, 
if not in every case to the highest seat of all, at least 
higher, év<4repor, and the honor which is herewith con- 
nected even in and of itself gains yet double worth by 
the fact that it falls to him éevémoy his fellow-guests, 
comp. Prov. xxv. 6, 7. 

Vs. 12. Then said He also.—The second para- 
ble is not a eulogy on the host because he had 
invited the Saviour, although He did not belong ta 
the high in rank, and to his friends (Ebrard), but is, 
on the other hand, a sharp rebuke on account of a 
fault which is almost always committed in the choice 
of guests at splendid banquets. It is, of course, 
apparent that the precept of the Saviour must not 
be understood absolutely, but a parte potiori. The 
Mosaic law had already allotted to the poor and 
needy a place at the feast-table, Deut. xiv. 28, 29; 
xvi. 11; xxvi. 11-13, and the Saviour also wills that 
one should henceforth show his kindness not exclu- 
sively or primarily to those who can most richly 
requite the same. The thought that the origin of tha 
Christian Agapz must be derived from this precept 
(Van Hengel) is purely arbitrary. 

Lest they also invite thee again.—The com. 
mon understanding with which one gives a feast to 3 
man of consequence, namely, that he shall be invited 
in turn, the Saviour here represents as somethiag 
that is far more to be avoided than anxiously ty be 
sought. It is of like character with the ardéyew vz 
wuoddy, Matt. vi. 5. “ Metus, mundo tynotus.” Bengel 
Only where one does something, not out of an every: 
day craving for advantage, but out of disinterested 
love, does the Saviour promise the richest reward. 

Vs. 14. At the resurrection of the just. -- 





CHAP. XIV. 1-14. 


Tke last phrase, rév dicolwy, would have been entirely 
purposeless if the Saviour had here had in mind 
the general resurrection which He describes, e. hs 
John v. 28, 29. He distinguishes like Paul (1 Thess. 
iv. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 23) and John (Rev. xx. 5, 6) be- 
tween a first and a second resurrection, comp. also 
Luke xx. 34-36, and impresses thereby on this oft- 
controverted doctrine the stamp of His unerring 
wirds pa, At all events, this word contains a germ 
which is further developed in the later apostolic 
writings. Comp. BertHoipr, Christol. Judcworum, 
§ 88. That which according to Paul and John inter- 
venes between the first and second resurrection, the 
Saviour here leaves untouched, without, however, in 
any respect contradicting it. That He does not 
speak of d:xaicy in the Pharisaical, but in the ethical, 
sense, is, of course, understood. Nor is He here con- 
cerned to praise His host, who had invited Him, 
vs. 1, apparently with a perverse intent, but only to 
lay down the general principle which in social inter- 
course may never be lost out of mind, and to allude 
to the joyful prospect at which every one may re- 
joice who obediently conforms himself to this pre- 
cept. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


)}. See Hxegetical and Critical remarks, and the 
remarks on Luke vi. 1-11. 

2. Here also the Saviour does not reject the 
offered feast of the Pharisee, and shows thereby the 
human kindliness of His character. In the mirac- 
ulous deed which He performs on the oceasion, in 
the humiliating words which He thereby utters, He 
reveals His Divine greatness. He shows even in 
social intercourse a free-spokenness, but at the save 
‘ime a conscientiousness and dignity, according to 
which His disciple can direct himself in all cases 
with safety. 

3. The warning of the Saviour against seeking 
after vain honor may be applied also in a wider sense 
to the seeking after high places and offices of honor 
in the kingdom of God, when it offends us to see 
another before us, in which, however, the high- 
aiming ones draw upon themselves very many 
a humiliation. So far this admonition coincides 
with tne general principles stated more in detail, 
Matt. xxiii, 6-8; John xiii. 1-17, and elsewhere. 
Comp. 1 Peter v. 5; James iv. 6. Here the Saviour 
represents self-humiliation as an act of holy pru- 
dence. Other motives, however powerful, could in 
this connection not well be touched upon. But cer- 
tainly he acts most according to the spirit even of 
this admonition who names himself, with Paul, the 
chief of sinners, 1 Tim 1 15. 

4. The eternal rule in God’s government according 
to whicn the humble is raised and the lofty is hum- 
bled, was not unknown even to God-fearing heathen. 
Comp. the admirable answer of Aisop to the ques- 
tion, What God does? “elata deprimere, humilia 
extollere.”’ Yet we may affirm with certainty that 
humility such as the Saviour here and in other places 
required, remained unknown to the heathen, and 
nust be called a peculiar Christian virtue. 

5. Not ungrounded is the complaint (Newton) 
that the Saviour’s precept in respect to those whom 
one must principally invite to a feast is only all too 
often forgotten by His disciples. On the other 
hand, however, it must not be overlooked that ad- 
monitions of this kind are not possible to be inter- 
preted xard pnrdr, but rather like Matt. v. 39-42, 
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and similar passages. Upon the disinterested temper 
which is here emphatically commanded, all at last 
depends in the case of His disciples. As to the rest, 
even heathen antiquity was not wholly without simi 
lar precepts, Call to mind Martial’s poscis munera, 
Sexte, non amicos, and especially the remarkable 
words of Plato in the Phedrus, Edit. Bipont. X. 293, 
a proof the more that in this saying of the Lord a 
purely human feeling, but not a breach against deco- 
rum, expresses itself. To the Saviour alone did ix 
belong to bring the here-commended principle inte 
direct connection with the future and everlasting 
happiness of His people. 

6. What the Saviour here commends to others 
He has Himself fulfilled in the most illustrious 
manner. To the feast in the kingdom of God 
He has principally invited not such as were re- 
lated to Him after the flesh, and from whom He 
might hope for recompense again, but the poor, 
blind, ete., in the spiritual sense of the word, But 
for that reason, also, He has now joy to the full in 
the kingdom of the Father, and a name that is above 
every name. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Even in the thickening conflict of His life, the 
Saviour is not unreceptive of social enjoyment.—The 
Sunday meals, Sunday dangers, Sunday duties of the 
Christian.—Even where we should not expect it, 
hostile looks are often directed against us— Human 
misery in the midst of the house of joy.—The house 
of mourning and the house of feasting (Eccles. vii. 8) 
here united under one roof; in both the Lord is 
perfectly in His place.—Jesus understands even the 
unuttered sighs——Where Jesus stretches forth His 
hand there follows healing—Humanity even towards 
beasts is also promoted by the Saviour.—Humanity 
towards beasts not seldom united with inhumanity 
towards men. [Eminently exemplified among the 
Hindoos.—C. C. S.]—Powerless silence over against 
the great deeds of the Lord: 1. From rancor ; 2. from 
perplexity ; 3. from inflexible disdain.—The seeking 
after vain honor: 1. In daily life; 2. in Christian life. 
—The shame prepared for unrestrained craving after 
honor, even on this side of the grave.—‘‘ Take the 
lowest place” (Address at the Communion): 1, Even 
there dost thou as guest most fittingly belong; 2. 
there does the Host love best to see thee; 8. there 
does the feast most refresh thee; 4. there dost thou 
most quickly attain to the place of honor.— Whoso- 
ever exalteth himself,” ete.: 1. The result of the 
world’s history; 2. the fundamental law of the king- 
dom of God; 3. the chosen motto of every Christian. 
—Selfish profit the ground of most of the exhibitions 
of love of the natural man.—The giving of feasts is 
by no means forbidden to Christians, but not every 
feast is alike good in the eyes of the Lord.—Recom- 
pense from man and reward from God go seldom 
hand in hand.—The blessedness of Him who receives 
no earthly recompense for his love.—True love does 
not only help the needy, but it quickens and gladdens 
him also.—He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.—The resurrection of the just.a time of the 
noblest recompense. 

Srarke :—Brenrivus :—Although learned male 
is the worst of all, yet one has not to be too greatly 
in fear of it.—Canstein :—People of repute and 
preachers should consider, wherever they are, that 
notice is taken of them, 2 Cor. vi. 3.—Our entertain. 
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ments should be only feasts of Jove, but falsehood is 
the first dish that is served up —Although we find 
ourselves among evil people, }2et we shall not lack 
opportunity to do good, — Cramer:— Silence is 
sometimes good, but malicious silence, when one 
should speak, is sin.—Canstern :—Them that need 
nelp we should willingly assist, and not allow ourselves 
to be begged out and moved with long entreaties, 
but rather anticipate them out of compassion.—Ac- 
eording to circumstances, it is fitting and profitable 
to give account to people of one’s doing — Nova Bibl. 
Tiib. :—Falsehood is put to shame by sincerity, 
craftiness by wisdom, malice by the light of truth, 
and must be dumb.—It is good at a meal, even 
where a number are present, to hold edifying dis- 
course, 1 Tim. iv. 5.—Zxr1s1us :—Among the proud 
there is ever strife, Prov. xiii. 10,—OsianprER :— 
Dear Christian, thou must concern thyself not only 
for godliness, but also for courteousness and good 
manners, Phil. iv. 8.— Nova Bibl. Tiib. :—In lowliness 
of mind, let each esteem other better than himself, 
Phil. ii. 3.—Brenrius :—Between seeking power, and 
accepting beseeming honor in humility, there is a 
great distinction, which one has occasion to take 
good note of, 1 Thess. ii, 5, 6.—Biblical hospitality 
belongs especially to the poor and distressed.— 
Hepinecrer:—Love is not covetous; God’s children 
share as long as they have.—To entertain the poor 
and needy is the same as to receive Christ, and has 
the promise of this life and that which is to come, 
Isaiah lviii. 7.—QuEsnet :—Happy indeed does he 
esteem himself who in case of need advances some- 
thing to a royal prince who is expecting the crown; 
(pious) poor people are nothing but needy princes; 





the kingdom of heaven is theirs; we withont doubt 
make our fortune if we lend to them in need. 

HeEvuBNER:—The dangers in high society.—Jesus 
brings the man into his heart; he is himself to feel 
the right and declare it to himself. — Against its 
will the evil heart must secretly acknowledge the 
truth.—The discourse of Christ 1s earnest, convincing, 
but never satirical against His enemies.—To save a 
man from danger of life every one accounts a duty, 
why then not also to save his soul?—Demeanor of | 
Christians in reference to rank.—The power of dis- 
pensing with worldly honor makes worthy of honor. 
—Examples of exact fulfilment of the precept, vss. 
12-14, vol. ii. pp. 108-110. 

On the Pericope :—Jesus as Guest in the Phari 
see’s house.—The dangers of Sunday.—The right 
employment of Sunday. — Lisco: — Occasion for 
thought in the history of the miracle; Thou shalt 
sanctify the solemn day.—U.ser :—The bounds of 
Christian freedom: 1. In reference to Divine service, 
vss. 1-6; 2. to intercourse with one’s neighbor, vss. 
4-11; 8. to temporal recreation, vss. 12-14.—Fucus: 
—Divine service on Sunday: 1. The Divine service 
of the temple; 2. Divine service of the house; 38. 
Divine service of the heart.—Self-exaltation and self- 
humiliation: 1. Their nature; 2. their expression ; 
3. their consequences.—AHLFELD :—How celebrates 
the living Christian Church her Sunday? 1. She hag 
the Lord in the midst of her; 2. exercises love; 
8. is humble before the Lord her God.—WustER- 
MEYER.—Jesus at the table of a Pharisee; how He 
reveals Himself: 1. In His great-hearted love; 2. in 
His unsurpassable wisdom; 3. in His humble serious: 
ness, 
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2. The Parable of the Great Supper (Vss. 15-24), 
(Vss. 16-24, Gospel for the 2d Sunday after Trinity.) 


And when one of them that sat [reclined] at meat [at table] with him heard these 
things, he said unto him, Blessed 7s he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God, 
Then said he unto him, A certain man made a great supper, and bade [invited] many: 
And sent his servant at supper time to say to them that were bidden [invited], Come; 
for all things are now ready. And they all with one consent began to make excuse. 
The first said unto him, I have bought a piece of ground, and I must needs go and see 
it: I pray thee have me excused. And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and I go to proye them: I pray thee have me excused. And another said, I have 
married a wife, and therefore I cannot come. So that servant came, and shewed his 
lord these things. Then the master of the house being angry said to his servant, Go 
out quickly into the streets and Janes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the blind. And the servant said, Lord [or, Sir], it is done 
as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. And the Jord said unto the servant, 
Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house may 
be filled, For I say unto you, That none of those men which were bidden [invited] 
shail taste of my supper. 

Parable of the Great Supper. “The peculiar ex- 


clamation, and the exact connection of the following 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
; Parable with it, and with all that precedes, speak 


Vs. 15. One of them that reclined at table 
with Him.—Since, besides Jesus and His apostles, 
20 poor had been invited, this was without doubt 
ene of the rich friends of the Pharisaic host, whose 
rewark gave the Saviour occasion for delivering the 


for the originality of the whole representation in the 
most decided manner.” (Olshausen.) That the 
form of the exclamation in and of itself “ does nor 
allow au inference of Pharisaical and carnal con- 
fidence in refereice to future participation in the 
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kingdom of God” (Lange), must unquestionably be 
conceded. The exclamation is intelligible enough. 
‘Aptoy pay. is, 2 Sam, ix. 7-10, used of entertaining 
at a royal table. The various reading apioroy for 
%ptov is certainly spurious, see De Werrs, ad loc., 
and ¢dryera: is to be taken as Future. But the 
question is still difficult respecting the disposition in 
which, and the purpose for which, this remark was 
uttered on this occasion. If we had met this man in 
another circle, and if the Saviour had answered him 
in another way, we could then suppose that here the 
holy temper of Jesus had communicated itself to 
this guest, and, with Bengel, explain, ‘‘ Audiens 
eogue tactus.” But in the way in which the remark 
appears in ¢his connection, the exclamation seems 
to sound more pious than it really was, and not even 
to have an equal value with the enthusiasm of the 
Macarizing woman, Luke xi. 27. We find therein a 
somewhat unlucky attempt, by an edifying turn, to 
make an end to a discourse which contained nothing 
flattering for the host, and might perhaps soon pass 
over to yet sharper rebuke of the guests. With 
worldly courteousness he seeks, therefore, to go 
to the help of the Pharisee who had invited 
him, and to draw off the threatening storm. 
The parable, however, shows that the Saviour 
did not by any means let Himself be brought off 
His course by an interjectional utterance; since 
He, in other words, answers him to this effect: 
“What advantage can it be that thou, with all thy 
seeming enthusiasm, praisest the happiness of them 
that sit at table in the kingdom of God, if thou, 
and those like thee, although you are invited, yet 
actually refuse to come!” 


Vs. 16. A certain man.—Upon the distinction 
in connection of this parable with that of the Royal 
Wedding, see Lance on Matt. xxii. 2-14. On the 
comparison it appears that the latter, which is por- 
trayed in much stronger colors, belongs to a later 
period of the public life of the Saviour, when the 
opposition between Him and His enemies had de- 
clared itself yet much more strongly. 

A great supper.—The occasion for the repre- 
sentation of the kingdom of Heaven under this im- 
age, was given the Saviour spontaneously by the re- 
mark of His fellow-guest, and by the feast of the 
Pharisee. In other places also, e. g., Matt. viii. 11, 
12, He makes use of the same imagery. Great 
this Sefrvov may be named, as well on account of 
the abundance of the refreshing viands, as on account 
of its being intended to be celebrated by many. 
The first invitation here designated was that through 
the prophets of the Old Testament generally ; while 
py the woAAot we can understand no others than the 
Jewish nation in general. Although the Saviour 
does not expressly add this, yet it results from the 
nature of the case that we have to understand this 
Srst preliminary invitation as unconditionally ac- 
cepted by those invited. 


Vs. 17. And sent his servant.—Aoiaos stands 
bere by no means collectively for all the servants 
Heubner), but has reference very definitely to one 
fervant, the vocator (Grotius), who, according to 
Oriental usage, repeats the invitation so soon as 
the feast is prepared, not in order to inquire again 
whether the guests will come, but in order to make 
known to them when they should appear. The here- 
indicated time coincides with the fulness of time, 
Gal. iv. 4, while the servant can be no other than 
the Messiah, the 7177 729 of Isaiah. He makes 





known to Israel that the blessings of the kingdom 
of Heaven, from this instant on, are attainable for 
them, and that in such wise, that they have nothing 
else to do than to come, to take, and to eat. 

Vs. 18. ’Ard «its, some supply yvdéuns, others, 
dpas, pwvis, Wuxfs, aittas. The first, doubtless, de- 
serves the preference, although in any case what 
is meant is self-evident. The motives which they 
adduce are indeed different; but in this they all 
agree, that they take back again the word that they 
have given—Make excuse.—Beg off, deprecari. 
Those invited acknowledge themselves the necessity 
of an excuse in some manner plausible, and therelay 
indirectly establish the fact that they were wader obli- 
gation to appear. 

Bought a piece of ground.—Whvever finds 
it unreasonable that the yet unviewed field was al- 
ready bought, need not hesitate to conceive the mat- 
ter thus: that the purchase was not yet uncondition- 
ally concluded, and that at this very moment it de 
pended on the viewing whether he should become 
definitive possessor of it—IMiust needs.—In courte- 
ous-wise the invited guest will give the servant to 
understand that to his great sorrow it is entirely im- 
possible for him to do otherwise. He begs that he 
may be held excused, that is, “‘ That he may stana 
to him in the relation of a person released from his 
promise.” 

Vs. 19. Five yoke of oxen.—To this invited 
guest, as to the first, earthly possession stands in the 
way of becoming a participant of the saving benefits 
of the kingdom of Heaven. We regard it as some- 
what forced to view in this invited guest the love ot 
dominion as intimated, typified in the swinging of 
the whip over his team of oxen. No, the first and 
second are so far in line with one another as this, 
that with both, earthly possession, as with the third 
sensual pleasure, becomes the stone of stumbling. 
But if there yet exists a distinction between the first 
and second, it is probably this, that the man with 
the field is yet seeking to acquire the earthly 
good, while the man with the oxen is thinking of 
still increasing that which is already gained. 
The first is the man of business,* whose only 
concern is to bring what he has just bought 
into good order; the other is the independent 
man, who will see himself hindered by nobody ; who 
says to one, ‘Go, and he goeth,” and to the other, 
“ Come, and he cometh,” into whom something of 
the refractory nature of his oxen has passed over, an¢ 
who has no mind to be incommoded by anybody 
His tone is less urbane than that of the first; he 
does not beg permission to go, is not merely minded 
to do this, but is already at that moment actually go- 
ing. Topevouoi—“ I am going even now.” So say3 
he, already on the point to start, and has only just 
time to add: “I beg thee,” while he already desires 
to be with his oxen. 

Vs. 20, I have married a wife.—The third ex- 
cuse appears to be the most legitimate, on which ac- 
count, therefore, it is delivered in the tone of self- 
confidence which does not even account an excuse ag 
necessary. According to the Mosaic Law, Deut. 
xxiv, 5, the newly-married man was free for a year 
from military service, and it therefore appeared that 
it could not be demanded from this man that he 
should leave his young wife. If, however, one would 





* (Dr. Van Oosterzee has added this English phrase ta 
the German original; and as our language affords the best 
term for this character, it would seem that our race is most 
exposed to the tex.ptation here described.—C. C. 8.1 
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believe on this ground that his excuse was va.id, 
then holds gool the cutting remark, than which 
nothing can be better: ‘“ Very often do exegetical 
pedants weary themselves to make reasonable that 
which in the Gospels is designated as foolish.” 
(Lange.) At all events the invitation to the feast 
bad been already accepted before the celebration of 
the marriage, and so the marriage set him free, it is 
true, from the burden of military service, but not from 
the enjoyment of social intercourse. In ease of, need 
he might have brought his young wife also with him ; 
and if she did not wish this, then here, also, the say- 
ing, Matt. x. 37, held good. Very rightly says Stier: 
“Of hindering by the state of marriage generally (I 
have married !) there is no mention, but of the first 
heated wedding delight, as the type of all carnal 
pleasure.” No wonder that the vocator accuses to 
his Lord his self-excuser no less than the two others. 

Vs, 21. Into the streets and lanes.—The second 
class of the invited must still be sought out within 
the city. From this appears, that we have here to 
understand Jews, not proselytes from among the 
heathen (Lisco). The Saviour has the publicans 
and sinners in His mind, comp. Luke vii. 29 ; Matt. 
xxi. 32, the poorest part of the nation, the same 
whom the Pharisee, vss. 12-14, should have invited 
to his festal board. From this it becomes at the 
same time evident that by the jirst invited, vs. 17, 
who begin to excuse themselves amd uids, not the 
people of Israel, but the representatives of the The- 
oecracy, the Pharisees and scribes, the "Iovdato: of 
Jobn were spoken of, to whom, by Divine order, and 
of right, the invitation had been officially given, and 
who for their very office’ sake were under obligation 
to take due notice thereof. From these who were 
now invited in their place, no excuses, as from the 
first, were to be feared; the blind had no field to 
view, the lame could not go along behind his oxen, 
the maimed had no wife who would have hindered 
him from coming ; only the feeling of poverty could 
have held them back; but this feeling also vanishes, 
since they must be in a friendly way led in by the 
servant. 

Vs. 22. Sir, itis done.—We must agree with 
Meyer when he draws attention to the fact that the 
servant had by no means, according to the ordinary 
explanations, again gone subsequently to the second 
command, and now had again returned. ‘No, the 
servant, rejected by the former invited guests, has, of 
himself, done what the lord here bids him, so that he 
can at once reply to this command: ‘ Jt is done,’ &c, 
Strikingly does this also apply to Jesus, who, before 
His return to the Father, has already fulfilled this 
counsel of God known to Him:” According to this 
explanation the parable is then also the faithful re- 
flection of the reality, and says in other words the 
same which ch, vii. 29, 30 expresses. Very delicate 
is the trait that not the lord the servant, but on the 
other hanc the servant brings the lord to take note 
of the roum yet remaining. So great was the feast 
that, although many had excused themselves, and 
not a few had been brought in, there was still abun- 
dant room for others. Even so in striking manner a 
strong impulse of delivering love for the salvation of 
publicans and sinners is brought to manifestation in 
the “Go oit quickly,” which taxéws is omitted with 
the following command, vs. 28, because the labor of 
grace among the xwAol, &c., of Israel was limited to 
8 very briet time; while on the other hand the voca- 
tion of the Gentiles was to extend itself over many 
zenturies, 
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Vs. 23. Into the highways and hedges.— 
Here indeed the longers for salvation and the 
wretched among the heathen, are indicated; Matt 
xxii. 9; Eph, ii, 12. ‘‘ Sepes mendicorum parictes.* 
Bengel. 

Compel them to come in.—The use is wel 
known which has been made of this expression, tc 
justify the compulsion of heretics. There is scarcely 
however any need of remark that none other than 
the moral compulsion of love is justified. So did 
Jesus also compel His disciples to go into the ship, 
Matt. xiv. 22; Mark vi. 45, certainly not with 
physical force; Peter also compelled the Gentiles, 
Gal. ii. 14, to iovdat(ew, exclusively by the power of 
his example. Not the way and method in which 
Saul was zealous for Judaism, but that in which 
Paul was zealous for Christianity, must be the type 
for the servant of God who will accomplish the 
“ compelle intrare” in His spirit. The house must be 
Jilled, with such as are not dragged or carried in, but 
such as are by the power of love moved voluntarily 
to enter in. 

Vs. 24. For I say unto you.—It is a question 
whether we have here to understand the words of the 
lord of the servant (Bengel, Grotius, Olshausen, De 
Wette, Meyer), or whether we have before us the words 
of the Lord Jesus Himself (Kuinoel, Paulus, Stier, 
&c.), For the first view this speaks, that Jesus in the 
parable is not represented as Lord, but as servant, 
vs. 17, and that the de?rydy ov in His mouth sounds 
somewhat hard; but in favor of the other there are, 
the solemn tone of the assurance and the duty, since 
in the parable itself there is not found the slightest 
intimation of the presence of several servants, to 
whom this word could be addressed, We, for our 
part, choose the latter; and, far from regarding the 
form of the parable as having in the slightest degree 
lost anything by this transition from the image to 
that which it denotes, since the parable undoubtedly 
can without difficulty be regarded as concluded in 
vs. 23, this change of the speaker is to us a beauty 
the more. Suddenly, we might almost say involun- 
tarily, the Saviour betrays His design, and expresses 
without concealment His self-consciousness, as it 
lay at the bottom of the parable. In view of the 
calling of the Gentiles, there opens before His spirit 
the noblest prospect ; so much the more painfully, on 
the other hand, does Israel’s reprobacy touch Him, 
so that He suddenly lets fall the veil which hitherto 
concealed the truth in the words of the parable. 
“Unfaithful ones,” will He say, “ My supper it is 
whereto ye are invited; I, who invited you, was at 
the same time He in honor of whom it has been 
given ; but ye will through your own folly receive no 
place thereat!” It is as though the truth had be- 
come to the Saviour too mighty for Him to con- 
ceal it longer in figurative speech. Thus at the 
same time is the whole discourse at the table con- 
cluded in worthy-wise, with a self-testimony of Je- 
sus; and in view of the slight echo which this must 
have found in a circle like this, it may not surprise 
us if we meet Him immediately after again ou His 
journey. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The comparison of the Kingdom of God with 
a Seimvoy is very especially fitted to set forth the 
peculiar nature of this kingdom, on its most attractive 
side. It isa kingdom of the most perfect satisfaction, 
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of the most blessed joy, of the most noble society. 
Bo much more unpardonable and senseless, therefore, 
the behavior of the first invited. 

2. In a striking way tere is depicted to us, mm 
the image of the householder, the reciprocal relation 
which exists between the Divine wrath and the Divine 
love. The freer, more unrestricted and more urgent 
the invitation was, to so much the more vehement 
anger is the love from which it sprung moved; but 
this anger leads again to new and yet more intensified 
revelation of love, which at any price will see its 
glorious goal attained. ‘He has therefore so made 
provision that He must have people that eat, drink, 
and are merry, though He should make them out of 
stones.” Luther. 

8. The representation of the Saviour as a servant 
who invites to the feast of the kingdom of Heaven, 
ts at the same time, considered in the light of the Old 
Testament, one of the most beautiful testimonies of 
“esus to Himself, comp. Prov. ix. 1-5; Isaiah lv. 
1, 2 

4, The vocation to the Kingdom of God appears 
here as one meant in earnest; the anger of the 
householder would otherwise be incomprehensible : 
as an urgent one; no means must be left untried 
that the house may be filled: but for that reason, 
at the same time, as one, the inexcusable rejection 
of which prepares for the stubborn refusers unutter- 
able misery. It remains a decretum irrevocabile, 
that such shall not taste of the Supper. 

5. This parable contains an important instruction 
for all messengers of the Gospel. They have, with all 
theurgency of love, to invite, without excluding a single 
one who does not exclude himself. They have to 
prepare themselves for manifold opposition ; but also 
in all to direct themselves after the commandment 
of their Lord. If they are repelled, they can with 
confidence complain of it to Him, and never are they 
to give themselves over to the thought that there 
is for any one no more room; and if they are only 
conscious that in the urgency of their love they avail 
themselves of no impure means, they have little oc- 
casion to fear going too far in this, comp, Luke xxiv. 
29; Acts xvi, 5; 2 Tim. iv, 2. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


To declare blessed and to be blessed are two very 
different things.—One can scarcely utter a great 
truth, without himself being of the truth.—Happy is 
he that eats bread in the Kingdom of God ; he finds, 
1. Full satisfaction; 2. joy; 3. society—The great 
feast in the kingdom of Heaven: 1. Hospitably pre- 
pared ; 2. urgently offered; 3. unthankfully rejected ; 
4, now as ever standing open.—Many are called but 
few are chosen.—The course of the history of the 
Kingdom of God, 1, Before; 2. during; 3. after, the 
appearance of Jesus.—Many that are first shall be last, 
and many that are last shall be first—The vocation 
to the Kingdom of Heaven: 1. A comprehensive ; 2. 
an actual; 3. an urgent; 4. a strongly-binding, vo- 
cation.—The sweet message of the New Covenant: 
1. Already all things are prepared; 2. already all 
things are prepared ; 3. all things are now prepared ; 
4. already all things are prepared for him that will 
only come.—The art of excusing one’s self: 1, An old 
art, Gen, iii. 7-13; 2. a universal art; 3. a good-for- 
nothing art—The excuses: 1. Their outward dif- 
ferences ; 2. their inward agreement.—The excuses: 
1. Abundant in 1umber; 2. nothing in value; 3. 








pernicious in results.—The more or less courteous 
form, in which we withdraw ourselves from the fulfil. 
ment of our vocation, changes nothing whatever iy 
the essence of the matter.—‘‘I cannot,” an euphe 
mism for, “To tell the truth, I will not.”—The anger 
of love, love in anger, comp. Rev. vi. 16.—Yet there 
isroom! This saying: 1. A judgment upon those 
who should have come but would not come; 2. an at- 
tractive voice for those who indeed long, but do not 
venture, to come ; 38. a rousing voice for the servants 
never to give up their invitation, but rather to extend 
it as widely as possible—Yet there is room: 1. In 
the visible church ; 2. in the invisible fellowship of 
the saints in the many mansions of the Father, John 
xiv. 2.—The prerogative of the servant who can ever 
say: ‘ Lord, it is done as Thou hast commanded.”— 
The vengeance of the householder who sees his first 
invitation rejected: 1. The guests whom he calls; 2. 
the entertainment which he offers; 8. the number 
which he will see brought together.—The mournful 
consequences of not accepting the joyful message: 
1. One robs himself of the most glorious privilege ; 
2. draws on himself the anger of the Lord; 3. sees 
others go in his place.—The command of the house- 
holder, the ground of all domestic and foreign 
missions.—Whoever has once stubbornly shut him- 
self out, rermains shut out.—Compelle intrare ; use 
and abuse of this word, degree and limit of the con- 
straint of love. 

> SrarKe :—HeEpINGER :— Wishing and commanding 
accomplish nothing in religion; doing and fulfilling 
is the will of God, Matt. vii. 21.—Cansrern :—The 
vocation of God is so general, that as well the re- 
probate as the elect are included therein.—God’s 
Supper has its fixed hour; at that hour must 
those invited come.—QuESNEL :—Too much leisure 
and too much business are both dangerous to 
the attainment of salvation—The holy bond of 
marriage, which should be a help to salvation, is 
often a hindrance to the same.—Servants of God and 
Jesus always go on in their office with God fora 
counsellor.—W hat is despised, foolish, and vulgar 
before men, on that God confers the greatest honor.— 
Nova Bibl. Tub. :—From the apostasy of the Jews, 
life has come to the Gentiles, Rom. xiimCansTEIn :— 
God will finally in His turn despise those that have 
despised Him, 

Hevupner :—The immeasurable love of God, and 
the scornful ingratitude of the world.—The loss of 
the time of grace brings everlasting loss—Man has 
no one to accuse but himself, if he is not saved.— 
The Divine call to salvation—The truth: God 
earnestly wills our salvation.—Lisco :—Love of the 
world a hindrance to salvation for many that are 
called to the kingdom of God.—Arnpr :—Karthly. 
mindedness: 1. As to its nature ; 2. as to its relation 
to the kingdom of God; 38. as to its blindness; 4, 
as to its punishment.—ZimMERMANN :—Christianity, 
the religion of the poor, for: 1. It makes the poor 
rich; 2. the spiritually sick well; 8. the spiritually 
blind to see.—Drasuke :—Yet there is room. This 
is a summons, a. to the poor that they take comfort; 
6. to the faithful that they gather themselves 
together ; ¢. to the sinners, that they be converted ; 
d. to the good, that they distinguish themselves (!!!)° 
e. to the despised, that they rise up; 7. for the late 
born, that they believe themselves not neglected.— 
AuLFEeLD:—The Great Supper of the Lord: 1. Wherein 
it consists ; 2. how the Lord invites thereto; 3. the 
excuses ; 4, the bitter fruit of the excuses.— Burk :-— 
The straightforward behavior of a faithful and 
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honest servant of God, who invites to the kingdom 
of heavyen.—Fucus :—Come, for all things are ready ! 
1. The entertainment; 2. the entertainer; 3. the 
entertained.—Prtri:—-What should move us to 
come when God calls: 1. The greatness of His grace ; 


MACHER :—Why not to Christ? (Sabb. Glocke, ¥ 
2.) 

This Pericope is exceedingly well adapted alse 
for preparation for the celebration of the Holy Com 
munion, in particular,—also for ordination and hr 


%. the earnestness of His: invitation —UuHur :—The 


stallation sermons of Ministers of the Gospel.— 
cheerful and the stern side of Christianity—Krum- 


Finally also for missionary occasions, 


H. The Son of Man opening His Mouth in Parables. Cus. XIV. 25—XVII. 10. 


1. The Address to the People (Cu. XIV. 25-35). 


25 
26 
27 
28 


And there went great multitudes with him: and he turned, and said unto them, 
If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. And 
whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple. For 
which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufjiceent to finish 2#? Lest haply [perhaps], after he hath laid the 
foundation, and is not able to finish 2, all that behold zt begin to mock him, Saying, 
This man began to build, and was not able to finish, Or what king, going to make 
war against [marching to a hostile encounter with] another king, sitteth not down first, 
and consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand to meet lim that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth 
an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace. So likewise, whosoever he be of you 


29 
30 
31 


32 
33 


34 


that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. 


Salt [therefore’] 2s 


good: but if [even*] the salt have lost his savour [become insipid], wherewith shall it 


be seasoned ? 
cast it out. 


35 


It is neither fit for the land, nor yet for the dunghill; but men [they | 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


1 Vs. 34.—On the authority of B., (Cod. Sin.,] L., X., &c., we receive ody, with Tischendorf, [Tregelles (brackets it), 


Alford,] into the text. 


2 Vs.34,—According to the testimony of B., D., [Cod. Sin.,] X., &c., xai must be here inserted, by which the force of 


the language is not a little heightened. 
lose its taste,’? &c. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vs. 25. And there went great multitudes 
with Him.—This whole Pericope is also peculiar to 
Luke, and although expressions like vss. 26, 34, 
appear elsewhere, yet nothing hinders us from be- 
lieving that the Saviour repeated, from time to time, 
pregnant sayings of this kind, not to mention that 
the form of these varies in different passages. The 
parables of the Building of the Tower and of the 
Warring King appear to have been delivered at the 
same time, and are very well suited for the greater 
number of those who came after the Lord on this 
oceasion. In order to see the suitableness of this 
method of teaching, it is above all things necessary 
that we realize to ourselves the point of time in 
which we here meet the Saviour. He is about to 
depart from Galilee, see ch. xiii. 32, 83, but at this 
very time He sees Himself surrounded by a con- 
tinually increasing multitude. Are they impelled by 
a presentiment that they shall not see the Master 
again in this region, or by Messianic chiliastic ex- 
pectations, or by the desire, over against the aug- 
menting hatred of His enemies, to give to the 
Saviour an unequivocal proof of continued adher- 
ence? However this may be, the Searcher of hearts 
allows Himself as little as before to be deccived by 
an illusive semblance He has compassion on the 





“Tf even the salt itself becomes insipid, which least of all might be expected to 
Kai appears to have been omitted here only because it is not found in Matt. v. 18; Mark ix. 50. 


people, since He knows how hard it will soon be 
come for well-meaning but superficial friendship 
to manifest for Him steadfast faithfulness. From 
love, therefore, He is stern enough to portray to 
them in the darkest colors the conditions of being 
His disciples, that they may be held back from 
foolish fancy, and led to self-examination. arlier 
requirements which He had addressed exclusively to 
the Twelve, He now extends in yet severer form to 
all without distinction. Whoever, after such seem- 
ingly terrifying, but, in fact, attractive, words, did 
not yet recede, but persevered in the resolution to 
follow Him in this way of decision, he was to the 
best of Masters doubly, yea tenfold, welcome. - 

Vs. 26. If any man come to Me.—The com- 
ing to (mpés) Jesus is not the same as the coming 
after (éricw) Him, Matt. xvi. 24. The latter pre- 
supposes that one is already His disciple, the other 
that one desires to become such. At the very first, 
it speaks for the Saviour’s deep knowledge of man, 
that the people who, in the literal sense of the word, 
are coming along behind Him, so that He must turn 
Himself around in order to address them, are treated 
by Him as people who have as yet by no means 
made the first decisive step to Him, but, in the most 
favorable case, are in the way now for the first time 
to take this step. 

And hate not.—Comp. Matt. x. 87. “The 
nearer He is to His end, the more decided and idea 


py ia 
a pele. vrorel 


ye a ye 





do His requirements show themselves to the people 
that are inconstantly and undecidedly accompanying 
Him.” The lax interpretation of sicety = minus 
amare (Kuinoel, De Wette, and many~othérs), “di- 
lutes unnecessarily the powerful sense of this decla- 
ration, and finds in Matt. vi. 24 no support; rather 
must we compare what is written; in Deut. xxxiii. 9, 
of Levi. Not in and of itself is hatred anything anti- 
christian, but only when it is in conflict with the 
coramandment of supreme love, as the Lord, Matt. 
xx. 37-40; John xiii. 34, 85, has given it. Even to 
the God of love hatred is ascribed, Rom. ix. 18; our 
Lord, who loves what is human in Peter, hates and re- 
dukes what is Satanic in Simon Bar-Jonah, Matt. xvi. 
21-23, and we may even assert that he who is not capa- 
ble of hating has never known love in its full power. 
This is the deep sense of thé famous sentiment 0 

tragedy: Va, ge ?aimais trop, pour ne pas te hair 
[Go, I loved thee too much not to hate thee now]. 
That the Saviour here means no hatred towards one’s 
nearest relatives in itself, needs no explanation, comp. 
Ephes. v. 29. He has only that in them in mind 
which intervenes irreconcilably between the heart 
and His kingdom, and defines plainly enough His 
meaning still more specifically by the concluding 
clause, ér: 3¢ Kal thy éavtod Woxhv. All, therefore, 
which stands in relation with the sphere of the 
wvxn, instead of that of the mvedua, must be hated 
and given up. Leave must be taken thereof when 
it comes into conscious conflict with the require- 
ments of the kingdom of heaven. Certain as it is 
that one may hold his kindred dear in Christ, and 
rhat faith does not dissolve family ties, but knits 
tnem closer, and sanctifies them, it is at the same 
time indubitable that not only at the time of our 
Saviour, but even now, circumstances may occur in 
which the union of the duties of faith and of merely 
natural love is impossible, in which, on the contrary, 
a conflict is absolutely inevitable. Comp. Matt. x. 
34-36. 

Vs. 27. And whosoever doth not bear his 
cross.—See remarks on Luke ix. 23, and the par- 
allel passages in Matthew and Mark. We scarcely 
need remind the reader that here it is by no means 
all suffering on earth, but exclusively suffering for 
Christ’s sake, that is spoken of. 

Vs. 28. Intending to build a tower, ripyov. 
—Weare not so particularly to understand a tower 
in the strict sense of the word, but rather a lofty 
palace, a sumptuous building, in short, a material 
erection which requires a more than ordinary devel- 
opment of resources. Here we have the image of 
seeking after the kingdom of God and of entrance into 
its discipleship, to which one cannot come without 
the most strenuous exertion and the most earnest 
consideration. In a graphic way the Lord sketches 
the project of the tower-builder. This one has, 
namely, in the first place, a great plan, which is steadily 
present to his mind (S<¢Aey). He considers next, 
not only slightly, but at the fullest leisure, what is 
required for the carrying out of this plan (xaSicas 
yaoice. Bengel. ‘Sedens dato sibi spatio ad fa- 
ciendam summamn rerum suarum”), Thirdly, he 
does not pass to the carrying out of the plan before 
ne has on the ground of this calculation well per- 
suaded himself that be has really ra pds arapticpdy, 
that is, that which is necessary for completing it 
without and within. Thus does he escape scofling, 
which does not befall him if he does not begin at all, 
but certainly will if he begins without consideration. 

Vs. 20. Gest perhaps.-—As in the following 
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parable it is especially the danger and ruinousness, 
so in this it is the folly and ridiculousness, of an 
inconsiderate project which is brought to view. Wa 
can scarcely avoid the thought that the recollectior 
of the building of the Babylonian Tower, Gen. xi. 
1-9, floated before the Saviour’s mind. While the 
decidedly Christian life constrains the world to in 
voluntary respect, half Christianity provokes it to 
not unnatural scoffing. Not a little is the force of 
the representation heightened by this, that the Sa 
viour represents the scoffers themselves as saying 
deuxTik@s to one another, ofros 6 &vIpwmos, K.T.A. 
In the third person the mockery is yet more delicate 
than if it were addressed, in the second person, 
directly to the imprudent tower-builder, comp. Matt, 
xxvii. 40-42, 

Vs. 81. Or what king.—Plainly the Saviour is 
concerned to impress on the hearts of His hearers 
the same thing again, although the representation 
this time is a somewhat different one. The words 
themselves are not hard to understand. SuufBadrerw 
belongs together with cis méAcuoy: the numbers 
ten thousand and twenty thousand are designedly 
chosen to denote a comparatively important, and yet 
entirely unequal, military power, and the 7a apds 
elphynv = to the previous Ta els amaptioudy, desig: 
nates, not peace itself, but that which he must 
entreat from the too powerful enemy, in order to 
come into the enjoyment of a lasting peace. [It ap. 
pears to me that the author has not brought out the 
point of the particular disproportion. Many a battle 
has been gained by a force only half as large as that 
of the enemy. Yet, unquestionably, the probabilities 
are very greatly against this. The numbers, there 
fore, appear to be chosen to indicate a disproportion 
so great as to make success improbable, but not se 
great as to make it impossible—C.C.8S.] As re 
spects the subject itself, we may, perhaps, distinguish 
thus, that the building of the tower is the image of 
the internal, the war, that of the external, develop- 
ment of the Christian life. So far, Bengel is right 
in saying that the first image is taken designedly 
from a res privata, the other from a res publica. 
Entirely arbitrary is it, on the other hand, to see 
in the ten thousand soldiers an allusion to the 
Ten Commandments, and yet more forced to see 
in the king with twenty thousand a designation of 
God the Lord Himself (Stier, Lisco). How it can 
be said of God, in this connection, that He marches 
against any one to battle, while yet the ten thousand 
of His adversaries are to be the type of spiritual 
forces bestowed by Himself, we do not comprehend. 
The symmetry of the discourse requires imperatively 
that we should codrdinate the thoughts ; not to follow 
Jesus inconsiderately, not to begin the building of 
the tower without reckoning of the cost, and to beg 
for peace (that is, not to give up, but to postpone 
the strife). Comp. Lanex, LZ. J. ii. p. 1041. 

Vs. 83. So likewise, whosoever he be.—<Ac- 
cording to De Weite, this application is not exact. 
It is, however, at once obvious that the consideration 
commanded by the Saviour, vss. 28-31, must neces- 
sarily lead to self-renunciation, and that the building 
of the tower remains unfinished, the strife undecided, 
precisely when one is disinclined in his heart to such 
a renunciation. Precisely because self-denial is re 
quired is earnest consideration absolutely unavoid- 
able. (See the ydp, vs. 28.) 

Vs. 34. Salt, therefore, is good.— Wil sale et 
sole utilius.” Pun. H, Nat. xxxi. 9. According te 
the ody (see the notes on the text) this sentence doee 
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CHAP. XIV. 25-35. 
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not stand here independently, but is in some mea- 
sure the application of the previous remarks, comp. 
Matt. v. 18; Mark ix.50. “ Adagium hoc sepiuscule 
Christus usurpavit, ut et alia ejus seculi.” Grotius. 
The saying would here be hardly congruous (De 
Wette) only in case it were addressed to the people 
in just the same sense now as formerly it was to the 
Apostles. This is, however, by no means necessary 
to be assumed; nothing hinders us from supposing 
that the sense of the declaration is modified by a 
look at the hearers. As the disciples were a purify- 
ing salt with reference to the unbelieving world, so 
was lsrael (here represented in the people following) 
called to be such a salt for the heathen nations. The 
Saviour, by the pregnant concluding remark, will 
lead the throng following Him to deeper reflection 
as to whether, and how far, they have satisfied this 
high vocation, and show them that they, persevering 
in unbelieving and unfaithfulness, run the danger of 
being condemned as saltless salt, of being cast out 
upon the highways of the heathen world, and trodden 
down by unclean feet. On this interpretation the 
figurative mode of speech is applicable even to a 
mixed throng, and expresses thus the thought which, 
as is visible from the parable of the Great Supper, nay, 
from more than one expression in the foregoing 
chapter, hovered continually, just in these days, be- 
fore the Saviour’s soul—the thought, namely, that 
Israel, in consequence of rejecting the Messiah, 
should itself be rejected. Such a warning was, 
more than any other, worth being crowned with the 
concluding admonition: “‘ Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” Compare, moreover, the remarks on 
_the parallel passages. 

Vs. 35. Not fit for the land, nor yet for the 
dunghill.—By this addition the figurative expression 
of the salt in this connection acquires peculiar force. 
It belongs to the nature of salt that it can only be 
used for the purpose peculiar to it, and is good for 
nothing else. It is as little used for manure, as it is 
necessary to sow upon salt, Ps. evil. 834. The people 
of God, as well as each individual who fails of his 
original high destination, has, therefore, become not 
merely in a manner less usable, but wholly unusable. 
The end of the whole address, such a reminder must 
make the hearers sensible that it helps nothing, even 
if one originally might have had some ground to expect 
something of them, so far as they did not advance to 
victory in the strife begun, and to the completion of 
the tower already commenced. Whoever is like the 
inconsiderate builder, and resembles the presump- 
tuous warrior, he deserves no better name than 
“Salt that has lost its savor.” Neither directly nor 
indirectly is he good for anything, who has failed of 
his high destination, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The whole Pericope presents before our eyes 
the lofty earnestness and the severe requirements of 
the Christian life. The word here spoken has the 
purpose of deterring the inconsiderate and leading 
the light-minded to self-examination. What the 
Saviour here holds up before His contemporaries, is 
now, as ever, of high significance for all impelled to 
come ty Him by a supertficial feeling. There exists a 
remarkable coincidence between the instruction here 
siven, wd the answer which the Saviour once gave a 
well-meaning scribe, Matt. viii. 19, 20. 

2, As this instruction has high significance for 
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the beginning, so has it not less for the continuanes 
and completion, of the Christian life. How many a 
one accounts all as accomplished when he finds 4 
beginning of the new life, a pietistic awakening in 
his heart, and believes that therewith a// is wor. 
The Saviour gives such to consider that it is of ths 
least possible value if one even comes to Him onee, 
but does not go along steadily behind Him, and that 
a genuine disciple must be recognized at least by two 
traits of character: by not beginning before all is 
maturely weighed, and also, after such a beginning, 
by not ceasing before all is completely accomplished, 
Thus is the saying justified: ‘‘It is easier to throw 
away the life, than to live it Christianly.” Nitzsch, 
The beginning signifies nothing unless it leads to the 
end; a good ending is impossible without careful 
calculation and continually renewed exertion of all 
inward powers. Only then is the lofty destination 
of the Christian life, which is comprised in twa 
words, ‘‘ Building and Warring,” happily attained. 

8. The scoffing of the world at so much that calls 
itself Christian loses much of its surprising character 
if we consider how much half-Christianity there is, 
showing itself in all manner of forms, and coming 
forward with the pretension of being already com- 
plete Christianity. So long as the City of God shows 
so many incomplete towers and heaps of ruins, it 
cannot possibly make upon its enemies the impres- 
sion of an impregnable fortress. The world is fully 
justified in laughing aloud or in seeret at so many 
who have indeed a desire to distinguish themselves 
from it, but show no power to vanquish it. 

4, But what if, even after careful calculation of 
forces, it should appear that one is not in a condition 
to build a tower, not in a condition to overcome the 
enemy? To this question the parable gives no an- 
swer, and we should certainly completely misunder- 
stand the Saviour, ifwe from His words should conclude 
that in this case it is better not to think at all of 
building or warring. The tower must be built; the 
strife must be striven; the kingdom of heaven must 
at any price and above all be sought. But when the 
severe requirement of self-denial and of conflict has 
brought the sinner to the consciousness of his own 
impotency, then the Gospel composes our distress by 
assuring us that all which the Lord requires He 
Himself can give, and that what is impossible with 
men is now as ever possible with God, John i. 17; 
Matt. xix. 26. This whole instruction, therefore, is 
admirably fitted to bring home to us the prayer of 
the old father: Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis. 

5. Three times the Saviour warns His followers 
against the fate of the salt that has lost its savor, as 
He elsewhere speaks of the vine that is cut down and 
cast into the fire, John xv. 6. To view such 
warnings as ideal threatenings, because they do not 
admit of being reconciled with the ecclesiastical 
dogma of the Perseverantia Sanctorum, is as arbi- 
trary as to emphasize them at the cost of other de- 
clarations which appear to intimate exactly the 
opposite, e. g., John x. 28-30. It is obvious enough 
that the same subject in the Gospel is sometimes 
regarded from the theological, sometimes from the 
anthropological side; but that the warnings of the 
Saviour are quite as earnestly meant as His promises 
are true and faithful. It belongs to the hardest, but 
also to the noblest, problems of believing science, to 
investigate with continually greater profoundness the 
connection between freedom and the election of 
grace; to recognize with continually greater impar 
tiality the connection of the Divine and the kumat 


CHAP. XV. 1-10. 
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factor in the work of salvation, and when the solu- 
tion of every difficulty in this relation presents itself, 
perhaps, as impossible on this side the grave, to ac- 
cord equally its due to the one truth on both sides, 
and to hope for the full explanation of the problem 
from the world where our knowledge shall no more 
be in part, 1 Cor. xiii. 9. In no case can a differ- 
ence of opinion in respect to this mystery justify a 
lasting separation of really believing Evangelical 
Christians. 

6. What is true of every individual and of Israel, 
is still true also of the Church of the New Testament, 
which is planted in the midst of the unbelieving 
world, in order as a purifying salt to preserve it from 
destruction. If it fails of this destination, it is wholly 
unprofitable, and deserves, therefore, to be rejected: 
comp. Rey. ii. 5; iii, 8-16. This word of the Sa- 
viour gives, therefore, into our hands the key to the 
answer of the question why so many a candlestick, 
whose flame burned lower and lower, has been finally 
taken away from its place. In the denunciation of 
this judgment, love speaks; in the carrying out of 
it, the most inexorable severity reveals itself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


The Saviour is as far from being misled by a 
great number of followers, as from being discouraged 
by the decrease of their number, John vi. 67.—The 
preacher of the Gospel also must propose severer 
requirements when a varied mixed throng follows 
him.—[‘‘ Large demands are often more attractive 
than large concessions ”’—a thought worthy of being 
well considered by the minister—C. C. S.]—The 
hatred and the love of the genuine disciple of the 
Saviour.—Not all who outwardly follow Jesus come 
in truth to Him; not all who in the beginning come 
‘o Him persevere in following Him.—The hard and 
the easy side of the discipleship of the Saviour.—The 
disinterestedness of the Saviour over against the brief 
enthusiasm of the people.—The requirement of self- 
denying love to Jesus: 1. A seemingly preposterous 
and yet extremely simple; 2. a seemingly arbitrary 
and yet perfectly warranted; 3. a seemingly exag- 
cerated and yet absolutely indispensable; 4. a seem- 
ingly harmful and yet infinitely blessed; 5. a seem- 
ingly superhuman and yet certainly practicable, re- 
quirement.—How the Saviour calls His disciples: 
1. To earnest consideration before; 2. unconditional 
purrendery in; 8. to enduring watchfulness after, 
the resolution to follow Him.—The disciple of the 





Saviour called to build, and at the same time tc 
war, Neh. iv, 17.—Better never begun than only half 
ended.—The discipleship of the Saviour a matter of 
special and earnest consideration—We have to see 
to it: 1. What; 2. how; 8. why, we choose.—Tha 
Christian a builder: 1, Plan of building; 2. the cost 
of building; 8. the completion of building —The 
scoffing of the world at half-religion: 1. Its fully 
warranted jest; 2. its terrible earnestness —The 
Christian a valiant warrior: 1. The enemy; 2. the~ 
armor; 8. the conflict; 4. the event.—Even Christ 
left all to be our Saviour.—It is precisely the noblest 
things that are exposed to the greatest corruption.— 
The cast-away salt: 1. What it once was; 2. what it 
now is; 38. what it necessarily becomes. 

SrarRKE :—Cansrein :—Christ is not concerned 
about the great number of hearers, but about the 
honest heart.—Wova Bibl. Tub. :—Self-love is death, 
and the suicide of the old man is life.—Believing, 
doing, and suffering, admit of no separation in reli- 
gion. — Brentius: —God is served with no great 
Babylonian tower.—Christians must at the commence- 
ment of all things ever look at the end.—There is no 
lack of scoffers at true religion, but let us look to it 
that we give not cause and occasion for scoffing, comp. 
1 Peter iii. 16; Titus ii. 7, 8—Satan and the world 
leave here no peace to true Christians.—It is not 
always true that a Christian must forsake his own for 
Jesus’ sake, but a heart prepared thereto is required 
of all, Acts xxi. 18.—Whoever in and with Christ 
finds all, such a one can very easily for Christ’s sake 
lose all.—Canstre1n :—True Christians are profitable 
to themselves and the world, in words and works, 
Col. iv. 6, but hypocritical Christians are the most 
unprofitable men on earth, like spoiled salt.—Brzn- 
TIUS:—That a backsliding or apostasy from Chris- 
tianity may not be accounted a small thing, for this 
reason has the Lord Jesus added so strong and 
powerful an awakening voice: Oh that they were wise. 

ZIMMERMANN ;—Weighty questions for every one , 
that will enter into the kingdom of God: 1. What 
shouldst and wilt thou build? 2. against what hast . 
thou to combat? 8. hast thou also means and ener- 
gies for the carrying through of this strife?—The . 
whole Pericope admirably adapted for a confirmation © 
discourse. In the sphere of missions also advan-_ 
tageous for the answer of the question whether one 
can continue the building and conflict begun or not. — 
The pro and contra admit of being weighed succes-_ 
sively; the result of the consideration cannot be 
doubtful, but gives then new excitement to arouse 
to increased zeal. 





2. The Lost Sheep and the Lost Piece of Money (Cu. XV. 1-10). 
(Gospel for the 3d Sunday after Trinity.—In part parallel with Matt. xviii. 12-14.) 


1,2 Then drew near unto him all the publicans and sinners for to hear him. And the 
Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
3,4 them. And he spake this parable unto them, saying, What man of you, having a 
hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilder- 


Oot 


ness, and go after that which is lost, until he find it? 
layeth zt on his shoulders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth together 


And when he hath found 7#, he 


jus friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I have found my 


a 


sheep which was lost. 


I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one 
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sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just [righteous] persons, whicr 


need no [have no need of | repentance. 


8 Hither [Or] what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth not 


9 light a candle, and sweep the house, and seek diligently till she find 2? 


And when 


she hath found 2, she calleth her friends and her neighbours [ras piAas Kal yetrovas, 


fem.] together, saying, Rejoice with me; 
10 Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in 
sinner that repenteth. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Vz 1, All the publicans and sinners.— 
Mdyres, not in the sense of all manner of (Heubner, 
a, 0.), but a popular way of speaking, with which 
the collective mass of all the there present publicans 
and sinners is designated. Comp. ch. iv. 40.—Drew 
near unto Him.—The common explanation: were 
wont to draw near unto Him (De Wette), is gramma- 
tically not necessary, and has this disadvantage, 
that thereby the connection with that which precedes 
is unnecessarily given up. Better: They were at 
this moment occupied with this matter of coming to 
Him, and that with the distinct intention of hearing 
Him. We have therefore to represent to ourselves 
an audience which, at the time of the Saviour’s de- 
parture from Galilee, had apparently streamed to- 
gether in a public place, and the majority of which 
consisted of publicans and sinners, who, at the 
moment, had pressed before the Pharisees, and by 
that fact excited their bitterness, 

Vs. 2. Murmured, dieysyyudov. Aid indicates 
the murmuring of a number among themselves, 
which for that reason became also plainly audible 
to others. The cause of this dissatisfaction is, in 
general, that the Saviour benevolently receives and 
accepts men of evil name and repute (auaptwaAods 
without article). (TIposdéxeo6a: in the sense of comi- 
ter excipere. Comp. Rom. xvi. 2; Phil. ii, 29.) 
This is the general accusation, while the following 
cvvedGiet avtots states a special grievance. He re- 
ceives not only, but permits Himself also te be re- 
ceived. We need not assume that the Saviour on 
this very day had taken part in a feast of publicans, 
as, ¢. g., Sepp will have it, who, without any ground, 
1. ¢, li, 169, asserts that the parables here following 
were delivered immediately after the calling of 
Matthew, at the feast given by him on that occasion. 
The Pharisees are now thinking of what the Saviour 
was often wont to do, and utter their dissatisfaction 
with it publicly. By such a course of conduct they 
believed the Master lowered Himself, inasmuch as 
He showed to the worst part of the nation an unde- 
served honor, and at the same time injured the 
Pharisees, who previously had, indeed, now and then, 
wllowed Him the distinction of being received at their 
table, but who now would have to be ashamed of 
such a guest. 

Vs. 3. And He spake this parable.—When 
we consider that the chief parable, vss. 11-82, is in- 
troduced only by a simple eirey d5é, and that the two 
examples from daily life, vss. 8-7 and vss. 8-10, 
bear less than the narrative of the Prodigal Son the 
character of a thoroughly elaborated parable, we 
are then disposed to assume that vss. 8-10 consti- 
tute only the introduction to the actual parable, 
mapa8.A7, which is announced in vs. 3, but not begun 
until vs. 11. On the other hand, however, it is not 
to be denied that Luke uses the word rapaSoaAn in a 
wider sense also, and that to designate not only an 








for I have found the piece which I had fast, 
the presence of the angels of God over on 


invented narrative, but also a parabolic expression, 
or an example from daily life; see, e. g., ch. iv. 23 

yv. 86; vi. 39; xiv. 7-11. It will therefore proba: 
bly be simplest to assume that the wapaforn an 
nounced in vs. 3 is actually uttered, vss. 4-7; that 
the Saviour immediately after that expresses the 
same thought, vss. 8-10, in a second wapaBory, and 
finally, vs. 11, after a brief interval, takes up the 
word again in order once more to present this car- 
dinal truth in more perfect parabolic form. 

Vs. 4. What man of you.—From this com- 
mencement, as also from vs. 8, it immediately ap- 
pears that the Saviour appeals to that universal hu- 
man feeling which impels, as well the man as the 
woman, to seek what is lost, and to rejoice with 
others over what is found again. With this He in- 
troduces the first of the three parables contained in this 
chapter—that of the Lost Sheep. It cannot well be 
doubted that this triplet belongs together, and that 
we have, therefore, here no chrestomathic combina- 
tion of parabolic discourses of the Saviour, but a well- 
connected didactic deliverance, which has as its pur- 
pose to express the same main thought in different 
ways. As to the question whether the first of the 
here-given parables and that communicated by Mat- 
thew, ch. xviii. 12-14, are one and the same, see 
Lance, ad loc. We do not know what there could 
be against the opinion that the Saviour may have 
repeatedly availed Himself of the same image, once 
for the instruction of His Apostles, another time for 
the shaming of His enemies. The two parables are 
different: 1. In form. In Matthew the ninety-nine 
remain on the mountains; in Luke, in the wilder- 
ness. Luke xv. 5—7 also is very different from the 
parallel passage in Matthew, and serves as a proof 
that Luke communicates the more elaborated and_ 
later developed—Matthew, on the other hand, the 
originally simpler, form of the parable. 2. In pur- 
pose and meaning. With Luke it is God’s infinite 
love for yet lost sinners; but with Matthew, Christ’s 
labor of grace on wandering believers, that is the 
main thing. According to the connection then, the 
purpose of the discourse is a different one in Matthew 
and Luke. Besides this, the image itself is so na- 
tural, so taken from life, that it cannot surprise us 
to learn that even in later Rabbins an analogon of 
this parable is found. See Supp, ii. p. 169. 

Having a hundred sheep.— Exardéy not only 
used as a round number, but also to bring into view 
the comparative smallness of the loss in opposition 
to what yet remains to Him. Jn the most striking 
way the Saviour now portrays the faithful love that 
seeks the lost, so that ever on account of the fresh. 
ness of the portraiture, this parable belongs, with 
very good right, in the Gospel of Luke. The Good 
Shepherd at once leaves the ninety-nine év 7H épjue, 
the accustomed pasturing-place of the sheep, and 
leaves them for the moment with entire unconcern 
as to the great danger to which he exposes the 
majority. He goes after the lost one ({érf), 
with a definite intenticn to fetch it back. No 
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speedily does he give up his efforts. His love is 
therefore a persevering and continually renewed ef- 
fort for the deliverance of the lost one; and when 
it is finally again within His reach, he does not chase 
the wearied sheep unmercifully back, nor commit it 
even to the most trusted of his hirelings, but lays it 
on his own shoulders (éavrod). He bears it joyfully 
home, and now calls as well his neighbors as also 
his more distant friends together. Having heard of 
his loss, the well-known lost sheep, 7d amoAwAds, they 
must now also share his joy, which even exceeds his 
thankfulness for the undisturbed possession of that 
which is nof lost. 

Vs. 7, Likewise joy shall be in Heaven.— 
Here as yet quite general. Afterwards, vs. 10, with 
more special mention of the angels. It is noticeable 
how here the Saviour designates the joy in Heaven 
as something yet future (éo7a:), while He afterwards, 
vs. 10, speaks of it as of something already actually 
beginning (ytvera:). We can scarcely avoid the 
thought that here the prospect of that joy hovered 
before His soul which He, the Good Shepherd, was 
especially to taste when He, after finishing His con- 
flict, should return into the celestial mansion of His 
Father, and should taste the joy prepared for Him. 
John xiv. 2; Heb. xii. 2. 

More than over ninety and nine.—The 
question whom we have now to understand by these 
dixator, has been at all times differently answered. 
Luther, Spener, Bengel, interpret it of those already 
become righteous through faith, since they have 
already repented, and stand in a state of grace with 
God, such as Manasseh, a. 0.—De Wette: The ac- 
tually righteous, that is, more righteous than publi- 
cans, and the like—Meyer: Sfca:o: characterized 
from the legal point of view, not from that of inward 
ethical character.—Grotius: Only an anthropo- 
pathic element of the picture, guia insperata et prope 
desperuta magis nos afficiunt. According to our 
opinion, passages like Matt. ix. 18; Luke xviii. 14, 
are particularly to be brought into the comparison. 
If we consider, moreover, that the hearers of the 
Saviour consisted partially of Pharisees, and in what 
way these had, a little before, manifested their in- 
ward spite (vs. 12), we can then no longer doubt 
that we have to understand fancied righteous ones of 
a legal type, who, however, if one applied a higher 
standard, must appear yet more sinful than others. 
Comp. Matt. xxi. 31, 32. We know not what should 
hinder us here also, as often already, to assume a holy 
irony in the words of the Saviour, nor why He should 
only in the ¢hird parable have indirectly attacked 
the Pharisaical pride of virtue. The comparison of 
the greater joy over one, with that over the ninety- 
nine, over whom, strictly speaking, there can be no 
joy at all, is then to be taken just as the declara- 
tion Luke xviii. 14. 

Vs. 8. Hither what woman.—lIn order to indi- 
cate that not the material worth of what is lost, in 
itself, but the worth which it has in the eyes of the 
possessor, is the cause of the carefulness of the love 
which seeks it, the Saviour takes asecond example 
from daily life, but not now from something so valu- 
ableas a sheep, but from a Spax.u%, in itself rather insig- 
nificant. For the woman, however, this loss is of 
great importance, since her whole treasure consists 
of ten such drachma.—Apzxun, the common Greek 
coin which, at that time, was in circulation a:nong 
the Jews also. The Attic drachma was = 4 stater, 
[)7 6 cents] ; the Alexandrian twice as heavy. It ap- 
pears that we have here to understand the first, 
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which, not seldom even somewhat liyhter, was in 
circulation at the time of the Saviour. The ten 
drachme are then about equal to $1 76.* See WINER, 
in voce. 

Doth not light a candle.—In the most practi 
cal munner the labor of the woman to come again in 
possession of the lost drachma is now sketched aftet 
the life. It is as though one saw the dust of the 
broom flying around in sweeping, until she succeeds 
in discovering in a dark corner the lost piece, and 
immediately picks it up. The coin, which was origi- 
nally stamped with the image of the Emperor, but 
had been thrown into the dust and become almost 
unrecognizable, is the faithful image of the sinner. 
“ Sum nummus Dei, thesawro aberravi, miserere 
mei.” Augustine. As to the rest, the lighting 01 
the lamp, the sweeping, and the seeking, belong, in 
our eyes, so entirely to the pictorial form of the re- 
presentation, that it appears to us almost arbitrary 
to see therein (Stier) the indication of the threefold 
activity of the preacher, the eldership, and the whole 
Church for the saving of the lost one. “If we would 
attribute to every single word a deeper significance 
than appears, we should not seldom incur the dan- 
ger of bringing much into the Scripture which is not 
at all contained in it; for as the artist, for the beau- 
tifying of his picture, does much that is not indis- 
pensably necessary, so has Christ also spoken many 
words which stand to the main matter which is to 
be imaged forth by the figure in only a remote, of 
ten, indeed, in no relation at all.” Zimmermann. 

Vs. 10. Likewise ... there is joy, yivera. 
—Here the Saviour speaks not comparatively, but ab- 
solutely ; not only in general of joy in Heaven, but 
evériov TaY ayy. TO. It is, however, not entirely 
correct, if this word is used as a direct proof of the 
opinion that the angels rejoice over the conversion 
of a sinner, for the Saviour is not speaking directly 
of the gaudium angelorum, but coram angelis. As 
the Shepherd and the Woman rejoiced before and with 
their friends, so does God rejoice before the eyes of 
the angels over the conversion of the sinner ; but as 
the friends and neighbors rejoice with the Woman 
and the Shepherd, so can we also conceive the an- 
gels as taking part in this Divine joy. But if it is 
God, in the whole fulness of His being, who is re- 
presented, it is then inadmissible to understand it ex- 
clusively, either of the Holy Ghost (Stier, Bengel), 
or of the Church of the Lord (Luther, Lisco). The 
applicability of the parable to both is willingly ac- 
knowleged by us, but that the Saviour’s intention was 
here to refer to the mwnus, either of the spiritus 
sancti, or of the ecclesiw, peccatores queerentis, can 
hardly be proved. Equally rash does it appear when 
Bengel, in the friends and neighbors of the Shepherd 
and of the Woman, finds an intimation of the differ- 
ent ranks and classes of the angels, vel domi, vel 
fortis agentes. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Not without reason does the eye rest with 
continually new interest on the picture: Jesus 
among the publicans and sinners. It is the Gospel 
within the Gospel, like John iii. 16; Romans i, 17, 
and some other passages. This of itself is remarka- 
ble, that the greatest sinners feel themselves drawn, 
asit were, with a secret attraction to Jesus; what au 
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entirely unique impression must His personality have 
produced upon these troubled and smitten hearts ! 
Thus does He reveal Himself at the same time as the 
Prince of Peace, of whom Psalm Ixxii. 12-14, and 
80 many other passages of the prophetic Scriptures, 
speak; and what the Pharisees impute to Ilim as a 
trespass, becomes for faith an occasion the rather for 
praise and thanks. The feast which He keeps with 
pelicans is a striking symbol of the feast in the 
kinedom of God, Luke xiv. 21-23, and at the same 
fime the happy prophecy of the heavenly feast 
which He will hereafter share with His redeemed in 
the fulness of bliss. 

, 2. The parable of the Good Shepherd sets forth 
for us, in a striking manner, the image of the pas- 
toral faithfulness of God’s searching for the sinner. 
Israel had already been compared, even under the 
Old Testament, to a strayed sheep, Isaiah liii. 6; 
Ezekiel xxxiv. 5; Psalm exix. 176, ete., and Jeho- 
vah also was, even from ancient time, represented 
under the amiable figure of a shepherd, Ezekiel 
xxxiv., and Psalm xwiii.; Isaiah xl. 11; as in Ho- 
mer also, the best kings are designated as roiméves 
Aaéyv. But inasmuch as this pastoral faithfulness of 
God reveals itself most admirably in the redeeming 
activity of Christ (comp. John x.), we may at the 
same time, in the first parable, see an image of the 
earthly activity and of the heavenly joy of the lov- 
ing Son of Man. But certainly itis going too far to 
find even the atoning death of the Saviour (Melanch- 
thon) indicated in the shepherd with his sheep on 
his shoulder: ‘‘Ovem inventam ponit in humeros suos, 
t.€., nostrum onus transfert in se ipsum, fit vietima pro 
nobis.” Such an allusion would then at least have 
been as yet understood by no one of the hearers of 
our Lord, and yet they had no farther to look than 
upon Him in order to convince themselves that the 
Good Shepherd in the parable was no ideal, but a re- 
ality; and surprised we cannot be that even the 
most ancient Christian art laid hold of this symbol 
with visible affection. See the examples, e. g., in 
Aueusti’s Beitriige zur christlichen  Kunstge- 
sehichie und Liturgik, ii. yen the present mo- 
ment proved how much the Saviour had at heart the 
seeking of the lost. ‘deo Jesus Christus secutus est 
peceatores usque ad victum quotidianum, usque ad 
mensam, ubi maxime peccatur.” Bengel. 

3. What the Saviour relates of the Woman and 
the Shepherd was at the same time an admirable 
model of pastoral prudence and Halieutics for His 
first apostles. Only when they should care for the 
wandering and lost with so much pleasure and love 
would they be fitted for the work of their calling. 
That they did not forget the teaching appears, among 
other things, from the beautiful narrative of the aged 
John and the young man Theagenes, which Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus communicates to us in his Quis 
Dives Salvetur, cap, 42,—the best practical commen- 
tary on the parable of the Good Shepherd. 

4. These two parables, as in particular the third, 
that of the Prodigal Son, are a palpable proof of the 
falsity of a one-sided fatalistic deterministic view of 
the world, according to which the lost coin and the 
lost sheep must absolutely be found again, and there- 
fore we can scarcely speak of any trouble in seeking, 
or of a joy in finding. 

5. What the Saviour declares of the joy in 
heaven over that which is found again on earth, de- 
serves to be named one of the most striking revela- 
tions of the mysteries of the life to come, To the 
Saviour the angel-world is more than a poetic dream 
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—more than an esthetic form; it is to Him a com 
munity of self-conscious, rational, and holy beings 
These are acquainted with that which goes on in the 
moral world on earth; they take lively interest in 
the saving of the sinner; they rejoice as often as in 
this respect the work of love succeeds: this joy 
springs from their knowing how, even through tha 
conversion of one sinner, the honor of God is ex- 
alted, the kingdom of Christ is advanced, the bless- 
edness of mankind is increased, the future reunion 
of heaven and earth is brought nearer. The Sa- 
viour in this leaves to our faith the reckoning how 
high their joy, since the foundation of the kingdom 
of God on earth must have already risen, and what 
a height it shall hereafter reach when all converted 
sinners shall have been fully prepared and sanctified. 
Comp. Ephes. iii. 10; 1 Peter i, 12; and the whole 
imagery of the Apocalypse. 

6. Were anything more necessary for the removal 
of any doubt in so glorious a revelation, it would be 
the remembrance that, according to this parable, the 
joy over the finding of the lost is, in God and His 
angels, quite as natural as in the Woman and the 
Shepherd. Even in an extra-ecclesiastical sphere, 
the striking character of this thought has been al. 
ready recognized and uttered with emphasis, ¢. ., by 
Goethe, when he in the ballad, The God and the 
Bayadere, says: 

“ Es freut sich die Gotthett der reuigen Sunder, 
Unsterbliche heben verlorene Kinder 
Mit feurigen Armen zum Himmel empor.”? 

[The Godhead rejoices over repentant sinners ; 
the immortals raise lost children with fiery arms uv- 
ward to heaven. | 

7. See below on the following parable. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


How much attractiveness Jesus has for publicans 
and sinners. In Him they see, 1. The highest ideal 
of mankind realized ; 2. the highest revelation of the 
Godhead manifested.—Jesus, even as Friend of the 
publicans and sinners, is sent for the fall of some 
and the rising of others.—The joyful message of sal- 
vation proclaimed by the blasphemers of the Sa- 
viour. See further the ideas in Luke vii. 34, 

The Good Shepherd, the image of the love of 
God in Christ for sinners: 1. Its unexampled com- 
passion; 2. its persevering patience; 3. its forbear- 
ing tenderness ; 4. its blessed joy.—“ Till he find it,” 
the highest goal of Divine love: 1. How much is 
requisite before it is reached; 2. how heartfelt its 
joy when it is reached.—Rejoice with them that do 
rejoice !—Human feeling the best pledge of the riches 
of the Divine compassion.—The sinner’s salvation, 
the angels’ joy—The worth of a single soul.— 
Grounds for the joy of heaven when the lost sheep ig 
found.—The angels rejoice then, 1. For God’s sake; 
2. for Jesus’ sake; 3. for the sinner’s sake; 4. for 
their own sake.—The joy of the angels on its prac- 
tical side: the Saviour’s declaration hereupon con- 
tains, 1. A striking revelation of the blessed love in 
heaven ; 2.a powerfully rousing voice to conversion 
3. a strong impulse to the work of seeking love; 4 
a ground for quickening the longing of the Christian 
for the life in heaven,—How much the greatest un- 
righteousness has, on the platform of the Gospel, the 
advantage above self-righteousness.—The Lost Coin. 
1. What the loss of it has to surprire us; it is lost, 
a. out of a well-guarded treasure, 6. ost in the house, 
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ce, lost, almost without hope of finding again; 2. 
Waat this loss has to quicken us. It impels a. to 
kindle a light, 6. to sweep, ¢.to seek till it is found. 
—The Lost Coin the striking image of the sinner: 1. 
Its original brilliancy ; 2. its present deterioration ; 
3. its worth when it shall hereafter be found again. 
—The soul of the sinner the object of the greatest 
sorrow, labor, and joy: 1. No loss so great as when 
the soul is lost; 2. no trouble too great if only the 
soul is preserved ; but 3. no joy so blessed as when 
the soul is saved.—The human heart needs the sym- 
pathy of others in its own joy.—No sinner so mean 
but that he may become an object of the joy in hea- 
ven.—dJesus’ love of sinners: 1. The objects (vs. 1); 
2. the adversaries (vs. 2); 3. the ground (vss. 3-9); 
4. the preciousness of the same (vss. 7-10). 
STARKE:—QUESNEL :—The main'thing that we have 
to do in this life is to draw near to Jesus.—The com- 
pany of bad people one does well to. avoid, yet he must 
not wholly withdraw himself from them.—Hypocrites 
are harder to convert than open sinners.—What a 
blessing it is for an evangelical preacher when even 
the greatest sinners like to hear him.—Os1anpER: 
—The world puts the worst interpretation on every- 
thing in faithful preachers.—Christ’s whole discharge 
of His office is a good summary of pastoral theology ; 
—let us therein diligently study and imitate it.— 
Brentius :—Returning sinners are to be received 
with much love and friendship, and all previous evil of 
theirs to be thrown into forgetfulness.—Philemon vs. 
19; Ezek. xxxiv. 16.—Quxsner:—The church 
triumphant and the church militant are one heart 
and one soul.— ova Bibl. Tub. :—A lost sinner can- 
not be found again so easily but that there needs a 
heavy besom of law and discipline thereto.— Peceato- 
rum lachryme sunt angelorum delicic. 
Hevusner:—tThe living intercourse of a pastor 
with his church is more than literary activity, at 
which the world is agape-——The beginning of con- 
version is: to hear Christ’s word.—The holier thou 
art, so much the milder art thou too.—Even yet the 
world delights to mock at the conversion of the sin- 
ner.—Everywhere does Jesus show the inconsistent 
self-contradictions of man in earthly and in spiritual 
things.—As the shepherd knows his sheep and tells 
them, so does God His children.—God waits not till 
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the lost one returns of himself, He seeks him.— 
Never has God shown Himself as love more than 
when He redeemed man.—‘‘ Nothing weighs toc 
heavy for love; he is willing to take all costs whe 
for God’s sake loves’souls, and knows what Christ 
has done for them.”—QuvuxESNEL :—The business of 
men in the search of temporal, stands in contrast 
with their negligence in the search of spiritual, things. 
-—By the amendment of a single sinner others again 
may be saved. 

On the Pericope :—Hxvsner :—Christian care 
for the deliverance of lost souls—Lisco :—How im- 
portant to Jesus the saving of every sinner is.—The 
saving love of the Christian a copy of the pastoral 
faithfulness of Christ; 1. A copy which is like the 
model; 2. but which never equals the model. 
Patmer :—1. Jesus receives sinners when they come 
to Him; 2. Jesus seeks sinners even before they 
come to Him.—Fucus:—The different hearts of those 
who are mentioned in this Gospel: 1. The repentant 
heart of the sinners; 2. the envious heart of the 
Pharisees; 3. the loving heart of the Lord.—Aut- 
FELD :—The Son of man comes to seek what is lost; 
1. His toil; 2. His success; 3. His joy.—R«icHHELM : 
—Seeking love: 1. Whom it seeks ; 2. how; 3. why it 
seeks.—Soucnon :—Jesus will make the righteous sin- 
ners, the sinners righteous——Von Kaprr:—The joy 
over a sinner that repents: 1, The joy of the repent- 
ant sinner himself; 2. the joy of the saints; and 3. 
the joy of God over him.—W. Turess :—Jesus re 
ceives sinners: this word is 1. The one centre of the 
Bible; 2. the true centre of Christian preaching ; 3. 
the chiefest jewel in life—Ravrensere:—Who is 
found? 1. Whoever is drawn back from wandering ; 
2. carried by Christ; 3. and brought into the fellow- 
ship of His people—H6prner :—How great is the 
compassion of the Lord! 1. He seeks the lost; 2. 
brings again the straying; 3. binds up the wounded; 
4. tends the weak ; 5. guards what is strong. (Num- 
bers 3 and 5 are, however, hardly to be deduced 
from the text.)}—-Burx :—The blessed experience in 
spiritual things: 1. I am lost; 2. God seeks me; 3. 
God has found me. 

The whole Pericope is, either as a whole or in part, 
admirably fitted to be the foundation of a commu- 
nion sermon. 
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3. The Prodigal Son (Vss. 11-82). 


12 And he said, A certain man had two sons: And the younger of them said to a 
father, Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to me. And he divided unto 
them Ais living. And not many days after the younger son gathered all together, and 
took his journey into a far country, and there wasted his substance with riotous living. 
And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land; and he began tc 
be in want. And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that country; and he sent 
him into his fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
[pods] that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him [therefrom]. And when he 
came to himself, he said, How many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough 
and to spare, and I perish [am perishing here’] with hunger! I will arise and go te 
my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee, And [for “ And” read “1”*] am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants. And he arose, and came to his father. But when ha 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had [or, was moved with] compassion 
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21 and ran, and fell or his neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto him, Father, 1 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am* no more worthy to be called th 
son. But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe [a robe, the best‘], 
and put 24 on him; and put a ring on his hand, snd shoes on Azs feet: And bring hither 
the fatted calf, and kill i; and let us eat, and be merry: For this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field: and as he came and drew nigh to the house, he 
keard music and dancing. And he called one of the servants, and asked what these 
things meant. And he said unto him, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath killed 
the fatted calf, because he hath received him safe and sound. And he was angry, and 
would not go in: therefore [and] came his father out, and entreated him. And he 
answering said to hes® father, Lo, these many years do I serve [so many years have ] 
served] thee, neither transgressed I [have I transgressed] at any time thy command 
ment; and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with my friends: 
But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath devoured thy living with harlots, 
thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine. It [But it] was meet that we should make 
merry, and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, 
and is found, 
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1 Vs. 17.—With Griesbach, Scholz, and Meyer, (Lachmann, Bleek, Tregelles, Alford, Cod. Sin.,] we believe that we 
aust receive de into the text, but place it before Aue. 

2-Vs. 19.—Rec.: kai ov«ére eit, x.7.A., Without sufficient grounds; xai may be omitted, and then the broken character 
of the soliloquy forms a beauty the more. 

3 Vs. 21.—See note 2. 

4 Vs. 22.—Tihv before crodyjv should be expunged, see TiscHENDORF; this makes the first mention of aroAy#y quite inde- 
finite, with tiv mpwrny afterwards added as apposition ; see WINER, Grammatik, §204. Although taxv (D., taxéws) has 
some authorities of weight for it, B., (Cod. Sin.,] L., X., &¢., yet it is probable that this word was interpolated later, in 
prder to heighten yet more the force of the father’s word. (Lachmann, Meyer, Alford retain raxv ; Tregelles brackets it. 
Found in B., D., Cod. Sin., L., X.—C. C. 8.] 

5 Vs. 29.—Avrov ought, on the authority of A., B., D., P., and others, to be received in the text, as by Lachmann and 


Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles, Alford.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 11. A certain man.—The simple, unpre- 
tentious beginning of the most beautiful of all the 
parables, is even in and of itself a beauty. The man 
is here the image of God ; the Son anthropomorphizes 
the Father in a very unique manner. The two sons 
denote not exactly the Jews and the Heathen, 
(Augustine, Bede, and the Tiibingen school), nor yet 
angels and men (Herberger), but the mass of men, as 
divided at this moment before the Saviour, into Pub- 
Yicans and Pharisees. Strictly speaking, both the 
sons here sketched are lost,—the one through the 
unrighteousness that degrades him, the other through 
the self-righteousness which blinds him. 

Vs. 12. The younger.—The most light-minded, 
and as such the most easily led astray. The goods 
which come to him only after the death of the father, 
he wishes to possess already in his father’s lifetime, 
in order to be entirely free and his own master.—Td 
émiBdAAov méepos, Somewhat singular, but yet a gen- 
uinely Greek expression (see Grotius), to indicate 
what he of right can demand as his property out of 
his father’s possessions.—And he divided unto 
them, aitvis.—Therefore not only to the younger, 
but also to the elder, with the distinction however 
that the younger now received in hand his own portion, 
while the elder could regard his as his property, 
although the father yet administered it, and he still 
remained as the child in his father’s house. 

Vs, 18. Gathered tegether.—lIt very soon ap: 
pears what the youngest one really meant todo. The 
false craving for freedom, which the father does not 
suppress by violence, drives him to seek his fortune 
abroad. All that he hag received he gathers together, 
partly, probably, ia natura (De Wette), and journeys 











as far as possible away. The far-distant land, an image 
of the sinner’s deep apostasy from God, The beauty of 
the parable is heightened still more by this fact, that 
with forbearing tenderness, the depth of his degrada- 
tion is not depicted in many strokes, but afterwards, 
vs. 80, is for the first time learned somewhat more 
in detail from the mouth of the elder son. His mode 
of life is plainly enough characterized, as dcdé7ws, a 
word which is found only here, but which is suf- 
ficiently explained by the use of the substantive, 
Eph. v. 18; Titusi. 6; 1 Peter iv. 4. Then does 
the inward separation from the father become quite 
as great as the outward was. “ Qui se a Christo 
separat, exul est patric, civis est mundi.” Ambrosius. 

Vs. 14. And when...a mighty famine.—The 
natural consequences of such a mode of life are 
only hastened by the famine that arises (isxupa 
Amés, here feminine according to the Doric dialect 
and the latter usage; Luke iv. 25, it still appears as 
masculine, and the reading of the Recepta, ioxupds, is 
only an emendation, according to the customary 
usage). The external want which he now begins to 
suffer, becomes a transition to the turning-point of 
his inner life. But he does not yet come to this 
turning-point without a last desperate endesvor to 
remedy his own distress from his own means. 

Vs. 15. Joined himself, éxoA\f9n, attached 
himself, as it were, to him by force, that he might 
assist him in his necessity. He has therefore re 
mained a stranger in the land in which he has con 
sumed all. “ Quem reditus ad frugem manet, is 
sepe etiam in medio errore suo quiddam a propriis 
mundi civibus distinctum retinet.” Bengel. But the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. The citizen 
of the strange land sends him (éreuwWev, change of 
the subject of discourse) to his fields, (aypods in the 
plural), in order there to keep swine, where he should 
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by uo means lack the necessary sustenance: perhaps 
an intentional insult which the rich heathen put 
upon the suffering, necessitous Jew, but certainly a 
striking image of the inconceivable wretchedness 
into which sin drags man down. And yet this very 
deep leads up to the height, and among the xoipous 
it will soon fare better with the unhappy man than 
with the mopyas. 

Vs. 16. Have filled his belly.—An uncomely 
expression in itself, but entirely agreeable to the un- 
comeliness of the fact, and so far an additional 
beauty of the parable. Somewhat of (i710) the 
swine’s fodder is now his highest desire, without how- 
ever his being able even to obtain a part of that.— 
With the pods, «epdria, a wild fruit, found in 
Syria and Egypt, which was used for swine’s fodder. 
Perhaps the sweetish fruit of the Caratonia siliqua 
(Linneeus), which, on account of the great abundance 
of them, was of the least possible value, and although 
they tasted sweet were not wholesome. ‘The hull 
of the marrowy pod, one foot in length (xepdria), 
was thrown to the swine; but the kernel (Gerah, 
grain) passed for the smallest weight among the 
Hebrews.” —And no one. gave unto him (there- 
from).— Hither because the feeding of the swine was 
committed to others than him that pastured them, 
or because he saw the access to the swine-trough 
alosed to him; perhaps because the steward under 
whom ke served was avaricious and malicious.” De 
Wette. At all events, the only thing that could 
have reconciled him to his degrading employment, 
the satisfaction of his raging hunger, he saw still 
withheld from him in this way. 

Vs. 17. And when he came to himself.— 
An admirable expression for the inward change in 
the heart of the man who had been hitherto beside 
himself, but now awakes from the dream. Eis éavrdy 
5¢ éaSdv, Luther: da schlug er in sich. The sinner 
must first return unto himself, if he will be truly 
converted to God. He first compares his external 
condition with that of the more highly privileged. 
The picSio. have bread, and indeed mepiocevovoty 
&ptwv. He, the son of the family, has not even 
kepatia. By the picdior, we have to understand 
laborers that are engaged from day to day. Among 
the aides, vs. 26, we have to understand the meanest 
of the permanent domestic servants, who stand with- 
out, without taking part in the feast; among the 
SodA01, vs. 22, on the other hand, servants of higher 
rank, overseers of farms, vineyards, and the like, who 
personally took part in the joy of the feast. It appears 
therefore, that the Prodigal Son actually envies 
the good fortune of those who stood on the last step. 
Now, when the pride of his heart is broken, no false 
shame holds him longer back from considering his con- 
dition in its true light. 

Vs. 18. I will arise.—Not precisely the pri- 
mordia penitentic (Bengel), for these are already in- 
dicated in the eis éavtdy <AS@y, but the transition 
frum the inward to the now also outward change. In 
this especially is shown the sincerity of his re- 
pentance, that it is joined with the not yet ex- 
tinguished trust in the love of his father, that he 
seeks not a single excuse, and without delay arises to 
carry out the resolution taken.—Against heaven 
and before thee; évémiov ood, that is, “ in relation to 
thee.” Since however this relation is ordained by 
heaven (general indication of the dwelling-place of 
the higher spiritual world), he feels at the same time 
how this holy, heavenly world is injured by the fact, 
that he on earth has infringed in such a way upon 


the inalienable rights of his father. It is ever a 
token of the sincerity of repentance, when one views 
even the sins committed against others, as trans 
gressions against the Heavenly Father.—Make me 
as one.—He wishes not only tractari tanqguam mer- 
cenarius, but to be accounted on a level with such 
in every respect; on @#s an emphasis is to be laid. 
He wishes that there may be no distinction between 
him and the least of the day-laborers, and promises 
thereby that he will diligently serve, and be obedient 
as a day-laborer. That he however hopes in this 
way once more to deserve the name of a son, he does 
not say a word of, and it is therefore perhaps much 
too refined (Stier) to remark in this entreaty a trace 
of self-righteousness. He wishes simply to be re- 
leased at any price from his wretched cundition, and 
with deeds to prove the sincerity of his confession 
of sin. 

Vs. 20. But when... his father saw him.— 
The father is represented as daily expecting the return 
of the strayed one, with longing desire; he is moved 
with compassion for the unfortunate one, at the view 
of the wretched garment, and the pitiable condition 
in which he sees him coming at a distance. The 
kiss which he impresses on his lips, comp. Gen. xxxiii. 
4; Matt. xxvi. 48, is the token of the prevenient love 
which is shown even before the confession of sin, 
which the father reads in the heart of the returned 
son, has had time to pass over his lips. The con- 
clusion of the previously meditated address: “‘ Make 
me,” &c., is in fact kept back ‘‘ by the demeanor of 
fatherly love; the agitated son cannot bring these 
words out in view of such paternal love; a psycho- 
logically tender and delicate representation.” Meyer. 

Vs. 22. But the father.—Taxéws may certainly 
be added in thought, even though it should not be in- 
serted in the text.—Sce notes on the Greek text.— 
The father assures the son of his forgiveness, not by 
replying to his address, but by giving in his presence 
a definite command to the servants standing by. 
First, there must a garment, and that the best (see 
notes on the text), be brought out; the father cannot 
look on these hateful beggar’s rags. Thus is he again 
brought into his former position of honor; for the 
Talar was the long and white upper garment of the 
principal Jews, see Mark xii. 38. The seal-ring and 
the shoes are to show that he was recognized as a 
free man (slaves went commonly barefoot). The 
(74) fatted calf, which stands in the stall already 
prepared for slaughter, can be destined for no more 
joyful occasion than this. Without delay must all 
the members of the family assemble at the feast-table, 
and it is as if now the inventiveness of love ex- 
hausted itself to prove to the returned wanderer how 
welcome he is to the happy father’s heart. Tho 
ground for all this isindicated in the assurance: For 
this my son, &c. Death and life is in the usage of 
the Scripture the designation of sin and conversion. 
see Eph. ii. 1; 1 Tim. v. 6, and other passages. The 
father means not only that the son has been dead for 
him (Paulus, De Wette), but that he in himself has 
risen in a moral respect from the condition of death 
to a new and higher life. What he has been and 
now is in the view of the father—once lost, no 
found,—is expressed in the second antithesis, TL 
parallelism of the expression is therefore not to be 
taken tautologically. 

Vs. 24. And they began to be merry.—Gf 
course at the feast, although, in itself, eippatverSas 
is not to be taken in the sense of epwlari (Kuinoel), 
The parable has here reached the point which ia 
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designated in the first parable in vs. 7, and in the 
second in vs. 10; for the joy in the father’s house 
corresponds perfectly to that in heaven and before 
the angels of God. Not impossible is it, however, 
that it was especially this third intimation of the 
same chief thought, which awakened a visible dis- 
pleasure among the Pharisaic hearers, and that the 
Saviour therefore felt impelled so much the more 
to set forth yet more in detail, in the person of the 
second son, an intimation already given, vs. 7, 
by portraying his unloving selfishness, Here also we 
owe to human opposition and malice one of the most 
beautiful pages of the Gospel. 

Vs. 25. His elder son.—The less the Phar- 
isees could recognize in the description of the 
younger son their own image, so much the more 
must their conscience hold up before them a mirror 
in the image of the eldest son, Even at the very be- 
ginning, the vividness and beauty of the representa- 
tion is heightened by the fact, that the eldest son at 
the return of the youngest brother is not in the 
house, but has spent the day in hard, self-chosen, 
slavish service, and now first returns home at even- 
time, when the feast was already in progress,—_M.usic 
and dancing.—Without the article. As to the 
customariness of this at the feasts of the ancients, 
comp. Matt. xiv. 6. Even this fact, that such a thing 
had taken place in the dwelling entirely without his 
knowledge, secretly angers him, and with an astonish- 
ment which betrays displeasure, he calls one of the 
servants to him. 

Vs. 2%. Thy brother is come.—Entirely with- 
out reason have some found (Berl. Bibl.) in the an- 
swer of the servant something secretly malicious. 
He gives to the returned son, after the example of his 
master, the rank befitting him; he does not relate 
in what condition the brother had come home, 
but only that he had returned in good health— 
The slave speaks of Sy:aiverv undoubtedly in the 
physical sense, as the father had before spoken of 
death and life in the moralsense; and at the same 
time mentions the fatted calf, which he had perhaps 
slaughtered with his own hand, and which was for 
him, as a servant, very likely the chief matter. In 
so good-natured an answer there lies nothing at all, 
in and of itself, which could have given the elder 
brother just ground for bitterness. It is rather the 
state of the case itself that is sufficient (in his temper 
of mind) to fill him with anger. This last stroke of 
the pencil also proves satisfactorily the unreason- 
ableness of the singular interpretation, that by the 
elder brother we are to understand unfallen angels. 

Vs. 28. His father...entreated him, rapexdaAc. 
Luther: Begged him. Kuinoel: Called him to him. 
Meyer: Summoned him to come in. Only the last 
is somewhat too strong, since then the refusal of the 
son would have been, in contradiction to his own de- 
claration, vs. 29, a direet disobedience. We prefer 
explaining it in the sense that the father with soft 
words sought to move him to judge otherwise, and 
then also to act otherwise, comp. Acts xvi. 89. So 
much the more strikingly does the not-to-be wearied 
. and long-suffering love of the father, who for his 
sake even leaves for a moment the feast of joy, con- 
trast with the refractory and selfish disposition of 
the elder son. 

Ys. 29. These many years.—He addresses the 
father, yet the youngest son’s tender rdrep does not 
ee his lips. On the other hand, he brings up to 

im his external obedience and service for reward, 





with as little modestv as possible. 








Reward for it he | firm foundation. 


has, according to his own opinion, never yet received 
and indeed has not yet enjoyed the only true re 
ward in his heart. It is noticeable (see the notes on 
the text) that his highest wish appears to have con 
centrated itself in a kid, épfior, (the he-goat, the 
image of lewdness) [There is not the slightest rea. 
son to suppose that any such reference is implied in 
épipiov.—C. C. S.], while he looks down with con 
tempt upon the immoral conduct of his brother. 
‘O vids cov vitos. He visibly avoids giving him the 
brother’s name, which, however, the father does, 
vs. 82, but he tears the veil which was spread over 
his sinful life. For him the paternal love also con- 
centrates itself in the fatted calf, that had far 
higher value than the vainly wished for épi¢iov. 

Vs. 31. Son, thou art.—Although self-right- 
eousness has already condemned itself by its own 
words, it is now even to redundance rebuked by the 
mild answer of the father. With an affectionate 
téxvov, he seeks once again to bring him to a kinder 
disposition, and show him that his uninterrupted 
dwelling with his father and his prospect of the 
whole paternal inheritance, vs. 12, should have raised 
him above so unloving a judgment. An entirely 
different disposition was now the natural one, and 
required by the course of events. Zo make merry 
and be glad was what one must now do, instead of 
bringing bitter imputations. The father does not 
say definitely that the eldest son also should now do 
this. The oé is now omitted; but he speaks in 
general of the ethical necessity that it now must be 
just thus, and not otherwise. In no event, there- 
fore, will the feast of joy be for his sake interrupted, 
but he himself must judge whether he, after the ex- 
planation received, will yet longer stand without in 
displeasure. The father has the last word, and it is 
as if the Saviour asked therewith His Pharisaical 
listeners: Decide yourselves how the parable shall 
end; will you still refuse to take part in the joy of 
heaven over the conversion of sinners ? 

In relation to the parable as a whole, we must 
remark, in addition, that it belongs perfectly in the 
Pauline Gospel of Luke. ‘‘The Pauline representa- 
tion of the incapacity of the yduos to confer the true 
diraioodvn, and of the necessity of another way of 
salvation through the rioris and ydpis, constitutes 
the best commentary on these parables.”” Olshausen. 
But in a pitiable way has the Paulinistic and liberal 
character of this teaching of the Saviour been mis- 
used by the Tibingen school, to the support of their 
understanding of original Christianity, and of the 
peculiarity of the third Gospel. Ritzschl (formerly), 
Zeller, Schwegler, nor least, Von Baur, have, with 
different modifications, insisted on finding here a 
symbolical representation of the distinct relation in 
which Jews and Gentiles stood to the Messianic 
kingdom. The Prodigal Son then represents hea- 
thenism in its d generacy, return, and restoration; 
the eldest son, on the other hand, represents the 
proud and hostile disposition of the Jewish Chris- 
tians against these later-called and highly privi- 
leged. ‘‘Who does not here see the behavior 
of the Jewish Christians towards the Gentile Chris- 
tians and the Pauline Christianity which we know 
from the Epistle to the Romans?” It is impos- 
sible to read this whole constructiov of the oldest 
church history without doing justice to the extra 
ordinary talent and the brilliant gift of combination 
of which it is the undeniable fruit. But even the 
noblest building must fall in ruin when it lacks the 
The latter is here the case, and ii 
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has, therefore, been justly remarked that Hilgenfeld 
and others confound the applicability of the parable 
to their darling theme, with its original occasion and 
intention. That a noticeable agreement exists be- 
tween the Jewish Christians and the eldest son, be- 
tween the Gentile Christians and the youngest, is 
plain, and should be willingly conceded; but that 
the Saviour’s design was to direct attention to this is 
‘n direct conflict with vss. 1, 2,7,10. With the 
ame right we might be able to find the antitype of 
he two sons, in the Catholic and in the Evangelical 
Church in their mutual relations. As to the rest, 
we already find a trace of the Tiibingen idea in Vi- 
tringa and others. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, There is no parable of the Saviour whose 
beauty and high value has been so generally and 
openly acknowledged as that of the Prodigal Son. 
Nothing would be easier than to collect a Chresto- 
mathy of enthusiastic eulogies on this parable, even 
from rationalists and unbelievers. “In the style of 
Lavater, whoever loves this style might speak long 
and much; might exclaim and wonder: How simple 
and how deep, how unforgettably retainable in its 
words, unfathomable and inexhaustible in its sense; 
related with what dramatic life, this parable of the 
Saviour, the crown and pearl of all His parables, is!” 
Stier. But mindful that the Divine, least of anything, 
needs our human praise, we will rather direct the 
eye to that which is here portrayed, and to the some- 
what more particular consideration of the great an- 
tithesis of Sin and Grace, which appears in this so 
popular and yet so profound instruction. 

2. Sin appears here before us not only in one but 
in a twofold form, as it develops itself not only in 
the widely wandering but also in the self-righteous 
man, who remains outwardly within the limits of 
obedience required by God. Against every theory 
which explains sin from the metaphysical imperfec- 
tion of human nature, or interprets the fall as a kind 
of moral progress (Schiller), this parable utters the 
rentence of condemnation. 

8. The essence of sin presents itself to us in the 
younger son as Self-seeking. This awakens in him 
discontent with the good that he enjoys in the house 
of his father, impels him to seek independent free- 
dom, sensual enjoyment and honor, and makes him 
a wretched slave of his unfettered passions. From 
the root of self-seeking grow two different branches, 
the sins of senswality on the one hand and those of 
pride on tke other. The former we see coming to 
mournful development principally in the younger, 
the latter in the elder, son. Sensuality degrades 
man, blinds him and leads him finally to the brink 
of the abyss, but God is fav from abridging the sin- 
ner’s use of his freedom; He permits him, on the 
other hand, to walk his own ways, and makes even 
the bitter fruits of evil serviceable to his healing and 
wecovery. Through false craving for freedom the 
Prodigal Son falls into unhappy wandering; through 
wandering into wretched slavery; through slavery 
into an unspeakable depth of misery. 

+. Quite otherwise does moral corruption reveal 
itself in the elder son. Outwardly he remains in the 


bouse of his father and serves him, yet he is guided’ 


only by a mechanical obedience, to which the im- 
pelling power of love is wanting. He seeks his 
reward not in his father’s recognition, but in the kid 
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for which he longs and for which he vainly hopes. 
He vaunts in his vain pride of his fancied fulfilment 
of duty, although to this there was lacking the heart, 
and with this everything, and betrays his inner char. 
acter by his anger at the gracious reception of his 
deeply-fallen brother. He believes himself, in his 
blindness, never to have transgressed a command- 
ment, and yet forgets precisely that which is 
weightiest in the law, mercy and love. Neither his 
father nor his brother does he love, and yet believes 
that he may demand all for himself. How self: 
righteousness stands related to God and mankind is 
here drawn from life. On the other side, the Saviour 
shows also how God demeans Himself towards such 
fools and blind. He endures them in His long-suf- 
fering ; He addresses them kindly ; He excludes them 
not at once from the enjoyment of His fatherly favor, 
but yet lets them feel that they are on the way to 
exclude themselves therefrom, and that if they per- 
sist in their error, the joy of heaven over the con- 
version of the lost sinner can, on their account, be 
by no means disturbed or postponed. 

5. The nature of the conversion of which no one 
repents, is in the image of the younger son sketched 
for all following ages. Its beginning is to be found 
where the sinner comes to himself, and becomes 
acquainted, not only with his deep wretchedness, 
but, above all, with his inexcusable guilt. The con- 
sciousness of guilt is, according to this parable, by 
no means a subjective illusion of the sinner, but the 
expression of an everlasting truth of the voice of 
God which is heard in the conscience, and which the 
father in no wise contradicts, which he, on the other 
hand, answers with the overwhelming revelation of 
his forgiving love. The knowledge of the nature of 
sin—that it is not a weakness but an infinite debt— 
brings about an inward sorrow, 2 Cor. vii. 10; thia 
sorrow impels to the confession of sin; this confes- 
sion is joined with longing after immediate return. 
It is precisely in this that the nature of true repent- 
ance is here revealed; that it joins the deepest 
humility with not yet extinguished faith in the love 
of the Father; that the good resolution, how much 
soever it may cost, is without delay put into execu- 
tion, and that the son will rather, if it is possible, 
take the last place in the house of his Father than 
even for a moment longer look around for a better 
lot outside of the Father’s house. With undoubted 
justice, it is true, the remark could be made that in 
this parable it is especially “human activity in the 
work of conversion that is portrayed.” (Olshausen. 
However, it is also true, on the other side, that 
“the Divine activity also is not lacking in this para- 
ble.” Lange. 

6. The grace of God for the Prodigal Son comes 
in this parable in its compassionate and all-restoring 
side before our eyes. The father does not this time 
seek for the lost son as the shepherd had sought for 
the sheep and the woman for the com. For neither 
is it here an irrational being but a rational man, who 
must be brought himself to choose the way of con- 
version. Mediately the father has labored for his de- 
livery, for while he has permitted him to bear all the 
consequences of the evil committed, he has, more- 
over, patiently waited and kept his house and heart 
open to him. Scarcely does the son take the first 
step homeward, when the father regards him witk 
compassionate look, goes kindly towards him (preve 
nient grace), and refuses not, it is true, the confession 
of sin, but remits to him whatever it has of pain and 
humiliation. He not only testifies his joy ever the 
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returned wanderer, but he gives it active expression, 
and not only pardons the wanderer, but restores him 
agair to the full possession and enjoyment of his 
forfeited filial rights. It is not, however, necessary 
itosee in every feature of the parable, on this point, 
(the intimation of a definite saving truth of the 
‘Gospel. Whoever (Olshausen) finds signified in 
i the ring the seal of the Holy Spirit; in the sandals, 
| the being shod as in Ephes. vi. 15; in the Talar, the 
| garment of the perfect righteousness of Christ, easily 
|loses out of mind the distinction between parable 
| and allegory—a point of view where nothing could 
reasonably withhold us from going a step farther, 
and, with Jerome, Augustine, and Melanchthon, see- 
ing in the fatted calf the image of Christ. For other 
examples of arbitrary interpretation, see Lisco, ad loc. 
Here also we are carefully to distinguish between the 
practical applicability and the historical intention of 
the parable. 

7. It is well known what consequences have been 
drawn from the fact that in this parable the Prodigal 
Son is received by the father without the interven- 
tion of any mediator. ‘ All dogmatical imaginations 
of the supralapsarians and infralapsarians, nay, even 
of the demanders of bloody satisfaction, who have no 
sense of the heaven-wide distinction between Divine 
and human righteousness, vanish like oppressive 
nightmares before this single parable, in which 
Jesus reveals the heavenly secret of human redemp- 
tion, not according to a mystical or criminal theory 
of punishment, but anthropologically, psychologically, 
and theologically to every pure eye that looks into 
the law of perfect liberty.” Von Ammon, L. J., 
iii. p. 50. But, with the same right, one from this 
parable might have been able to deduce a proof against 
the biblical Satanology, since, forsooth, the young 
tan is allured and misled by sin alone; or against 
the doctrine of sanctification, since the parable adds 
nothing concerning the new life of the grateful son 
in his father’s house. Quod nimium, nihil probat. 
Silence is not nesessarily contradiction, and it is 
entirely natural that the Saviour, months before His 
atoning death, before an audience of Pharisees and 
publicans, should have left this wholly a mystery. 
It is well known how little He, especially according 
to the Synoptical Gospels, spoke of the highest goal 
of His suffering and death even to His familiar dis- 
ciples ; it belonged to the things which He described, 
John xvi. 12, concerning which the Paraclete should 
afterwards instruct His church. Whoever uses this 
parable as a weapon against the Pauline doctrine of 
atonement, acts as foolishly as he who, pointing to 
the friendly morning light, would prove thereby the 
uselessness of the full mid-day sun, The demand 
that the Saviour must in a single parable have de- 
scribed the whole way of salvation, is excessively 
arbitrary; nor does the Gospel teach anywhere that 

, the Father had to be, by the death of His Son, first 

‘moved to be gracious to sinners. ‘ One parable 

‘ cannot exhaust the whole truth; but in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son we may say that the Saviour 
and Mediator is concealed in the kiss which the 
father gives the son.” Riggenbach, 

If we now, in conclusion, direct once again our 
view to this triad of parables, we find a rich variety, 
and yet an admirable agreement. The first para- 
ble depicts to us the sinner in his pitiable folly: the 
sheep exchanges voluntarily the green meadow for 
the barren waste. The second portrays to us the 
sinner in his wretched self-degradation; the coin 
‘alls down upon the earth, and ‘ies, although the 








stamp is not erased, yet buried under the dust, from 
which it comes, only after much seeking and sweep: 
ing, again to the light of day. The third teaches ug 
to know the sinner especially in his unthankfulness, 
the free love of the father is requited by the Prodi- 
gal Son with the squandering of his inheritance ;—the 
sheep in the wilderness, the coin in the dust, the son 
at the swine-trough, all show us the image of the 
sinner’s deep wretchedness. But since that which is 
lost is a man only in the third parable, it is implied 
in the nature of the case that only here can a wan- 
dering soul’s conversion be placed before us in dif: 
ferent gradations and transitions. The Divine love 
of sinners, on the other hand, is vividly portrayed tc 
us in all three parables, although each time under a 
somewhat different character. In all it is God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ (who, even in the 
Old Testament, is compared with a Shepherd and a 
Woman, Ezekiel xxxiv. 28; Ps. xxiii.; Isaiah xl 
11), from whom the revelation of this love proceeds. 
But the shepherd is yet especially the image of 
seeking love, the woman that of restlessly laboring 
and careful love, while in the father this love comes 
before us as a prevenient, compassionate, and all- 
restoring love. In the representation of the value 
of what is lost there is an unmistakable climax: first, 
one of a hundred, then one of ten, finally one of 
two: first a beast, then a coin, finally a man. [But 
the coin, according to the author’s own showing, is 
worth much less than a sheep, In the relative pro- 
portion of each to the wealth of the possessor, 
however, there is undoubtedly a climax.—C. ©. S.] 
Even so there is found a beautiful harmony in 
the representation of the persons who rejoice 
with the finder: the neighbors who rejoice with the 
shepherd, the female friends who rejoice with the 
woman, the servants of the house who rejoice with 
the father, are necessary figures of the picture, and 
all represent the angels who take part in the joy of 
God in the conversion of even one that is lost. In 
the first and second parable all that the Divine love 
adventures and effects in order to find the lost is 
represented as on its own plane entirely natural. But 
on the other hand again the benignity, the bene- 
ficence, the sublimity of the Divine love to sinners 
strike the eye most strongly in the third, as it is 
here a man, whom love can adorn with robe and ring 
and sandals; features which in the two other 
parables could find no place. While, finally, coin and 
sheep are only passive towards the grace that seeks 
and recovers them, in the image of the Prodigal 
Son, on the other hand, the spontaneity of the sinner 
in his return to God comes into the foreground; 
yet so that it is by no means in a Pelagian sense the 
fruit of an isolated act of will, but in the sense that 
this resolution to return is occasioned by the course 
of circumstances into which he has come entirely 
against his own will under higher guidance, and in 
which he feels the bitterness of sin. The con- 
clusion of the third parable not only adds to this 
a component part of admirable value over and above 
the first and second, but by it at the same time the 
whole triad of parables is applied to the shaming 
and rebuking of the Pharisaical hearers. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The parable of the Prodigal Son as it representa 
to 1s the history: 1. Of each man; 2. of all man 


CHAP. XV. 11-32. 
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kind.—The parable of the two lost sons, or the two 
main forms of the essence of sin. 

The younger son: 1. The descending way of 
destruction: a. pride, 6. wandering, ¢. servile bond- 
age, d. wretchedness, 2. the ascending way of re- 
demption: a. humility, 6. return, c. freedom, d. life. 
—The younger son: 1. In his father’s house ; 2. in a 
far country ; 8. among the swine; 4. on the home- 
ward way ; 5. at the feast.—Self-seeking as it reveals 
itself: 1. In false craving for freedom; 2. in shame- 
less covetousness: 8. in unbounded craving for en- 
joyment.—The Prodigal Son first inwardly, soon 
outwardly also, separated from his father.—Selfish- 
ness desires only God’s gifts, true love God Himself. 
—The enjoyment of sin is short, remorse for it long. 
—tThe associates of sinful joy remain no longer than 
the soon-squandered goods.—Often external calam- 
ities have the work of hastening the revelation of 
the inward wretchedness of sin.—The child of the 
house constrained: 1. To attach himself to one of 
the citizens of the far country; 2. to keep the swine; 
8. to crave their fodder; 4. to find that he cannot 
even get this.—To “come to himself”: 1, The end 

of the old sinful, 2. the beginning of the new peni- 
tent, life—The awakening: 1. Of the conscience ; 2. 
of the understanding ; 3. of the sensibility; 4. of 
the will——How infinitely better it fares with the 
meanest day-laborer of the Father than with the 
sinner at the swine-trough, and even at the riotous 
banquet.—He “began to be in want,” the last word 
of the wretched history of every sinner. He suffers 
lack: 1. Of that which he once enjoyed; 2. of that 
which the world enjoys ; 3. of that which the meanest 
hirelings of his Father enjoy.—The decisive resolve: 
“T will arise”? : 1. How much it says; 2. how hard it 
is to carry out; 3. how richly it rewards.—The con- 
sciousness of guilt no fancy, but the expression of a 
terrible truth ; happy he who has learned at the right 
time to impute to himself his sins as so many debts 
to God.—Even sin against others is still as ever 
sin against God.—The confession of sin before God 
a necessity of the repentant child—The first step on 
the way to conversion._-Even when we are yet far 
from Him the Father sees us.——-God’s love to sinners : 
1. A compassionate; 2. a prevenient ; 8. a forgiving; 
4, an all-restoring, love-—God Himself longs not less 
for the wandering sinner than the sinner for Him, 
and tears down all the walls of division —Many a 
humiliation which the sinner deserves, and which the 
penitent will impose upon himself, is remitted to him 
by God’s love.—The Prodigal Son reinstated: 1. In 
the former possession ; 2. in the old rank; 3. in the 
lost happiness.—The best in the father’s house is for 
the lost son not too good.—The children of God and 
members of His family must rejoice with the Father 
over the return of the sinner.—The service of sin, 
death ; conversion, a birth unto life-—The joy in the 
Father’s house over the returned son is perfect, even 
though the self-righteous take no part therein. 

The elder son: 1. How much better he appears 
than the younger: a. the younger forsook the father, 
he remains; 6. the younger squandered the father’s 
goods, he administered and increased them; c. the 

ounger sought the company of harlots, he contents 
himself with his friends even without a kid; d. the 
younger comes even now from the swine, he from 
the field. 2. How wretchedly lost he is: a. he 
serves the father with a selfish, not with a childlike, 
mind; 4. he has enjoyed the father’s love, and com- 
plains of having received no reward; c. he asserts 
uimself never to have transgressed a ¢. mmandment, 


oe eee. 


and has never yet fulfilled one; d. he vaunts him 
self of his virtue, and in the same moment his 
transgression has increased. 3. How immeasurably 
wretched he becomes: he is on the way to lose, a 
the love of his father, 6. the heart of his brother, « 
the joy in the parental dwelling, d. nay even the 
repute of his seeming virtue.—Did he also forsake 
his father’s house, and how have we then to repre 
sent to ourselves the end of his history? Michaelia 
thinks that we might continue the image so: he for 
sook his father with indignation, went into a stranga 
land, became there much more unhappy, more de 
spised, more vicious than ever his brother had been; 
he was held as a slave, and finally captured in 
company with bands of robbers. [If the Saviour 
meant us to understand all this, we have a right te 
believe that He would have expressed it. It is quite 
as fair to suppose that the son might have been 
brought to a better mind by this tender admonition. 
But what He leaves ambiguous here, He probably 
meant to remain uncertain—C. C. 5.]|—How the 
self-righteous man stands related to God, and how 
God stands related to the self-righteous man.—“ My 
child, what is mine is thine, and what is thine is 
mine.”—There exists a moral necessity of rejoicing 
over the conversion of the sinner, which the proud . 
Pharisee despises. —W hom, therefore, does the image 
of the elder son represent, and which is better, to be 
like him or like the youngest ? 

SrarkE :—Dissimilar brothers.—QuxEsNnet :—How 
dangerous when one will live for himself on his own 
account, to be subject to no one and rule himself.— 
If the soul has departed from God, it departs more 
and more from Him.—Mova Bibl. Tub.:—Many a 
young man goes adventurously into strange lands to 
make his fortune, but let him look well to it that he 
does not come to harm.—Let one learn to manage 
frugally ; times change; how good is it then to have 
a penny in need !—Voluptuous swine belong among 
the swine.—How holy are God’s judgments !—Who- 
ever will not be called God’s child may become a 
swine-herd and slave of the world. 

Hepincer :—Distress furthers self-knowledge, mis. 
fortune sharpens the wits. Jeremiah ii. 19.—Bren- 
t1us :—God disciplines through love and sorrow. If 
love cannot help, distress and all manner of plagues 
must come.—To true repentance belongs especially a 
spirit in which there is no falsehood ; tempt God not. 
—A penitent man holds himself unworthy of the 
grace of the Heavenly Father.—Bibl. Wert. :—The 
door of grace stands ever open, and God is much 
more disposed to forgive us our sins than we to pray 
for grace.—CRAMER :—God’s grace is great, but not 
so great that a sinner can be partaker of the same 
without repentance.—CansTEIn :—Joy in the Lord 
should be common to all true Christians when they 
hear of true conversions.—W hoever repents becomes 
living again and dies never, but lives unto eternity 
—Anger makes enmity and finally separation.— 
Nova Bibl. Tub. :—Hypocrites are ever imagining 
that wrong is done them.—To those that are penitent 
one must not be bringing up their former sins or 
troubling them anew.—QueEsNEL :—Let us have a 
brother’s heart towards our brother, as God has a 
Father’s heart towards His children. 

Hxrusner :—The original relation of man to God 
is that of a son to the father.—God lets men try to 
live without God, that it may be for them a memo- 
rial to eternity—‘ Omnis locus, quem patre incolix 
mus absente, famis, penurie et egestatis est.”—Out 
of God everything is husks, though it is tendered thee 
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in gold and silver vessels, and even though it were 
poundecake.—The sinner finds from the world and 
its lords no compassion._No repentance is nobler, 
even though bitterer, than repentance for having 
contemned love-—The son, from shame and fear, 
went timidly; the father ran——The conversion of 
ihe sinner a high feast of joy.—Pride of virtue is 
bard towards the fallen.—Even in long service for 
the kingdom of God there may creep in a lukewarm, 
reward-craving temper.—God’s grace is never ex- 
hausted or diminished. 

We may compare the explanations and the homi- 
letical expositions of the parable by Ewatp, ARNprt, 
Ey.err, Lisco, as also an excellent Dutch one by 
M. Counen Srvuart, Utrecht, 1859.—MassIL1on, an 
excellent sermon upon Unchastity in his Lent ser- 
mons.—Patmer:—The parable contains, a. the his- 
tory of us all, 6. an admonition for us all, c. a con- 
solation for us all—The miracle of grace wrought 
ou the sinner.—Brck:—The sinner’s way to life.— 
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Marer:—That light hearts must become heavy 
heavy light.—AnLFELD :—The Prodigal Son: Sever 
Sermons for the season between Easter and Whit 
suntide, 1849, Halle, 1850.—Hxuspner :—Three Sen 
mons upon the parable of the Prodigal Son, Halle, 
1840.—Couvarp:—Sermons.—Carit ZIMMERMANN 
—Four Special Sermons.—Van OosreRzex ;—(upon 
the three parables together) The worth of a single 
soul: 1, The harm that is wrought on a single soul ; 
2. the compassion that is felt on account of a single 
soul; 8. the care that is expended on a single soul ; 4, 
the grace that is glorified in one soul; 5. the joy 
that is experienced on account of one soul.—From 
this follows: 1. That carelessness of our soul is the 
most terrible transgression ; 2. care for the good ot 
others’ souls the highest duty; 3. glorifying of the 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls the most fitting 
thank-offering.—/V. B. vs. 18 an excellent text pre- 
paratory for the communion, or for New Year’s 
Eve. 


4, The Parable of the Unjust Steward and its Application (Ca. XVI. 1-13), 


And he said also unto his [the"] disciples, There was a certain rich man, which haa 
a steward; and the same was accused unto him that he had [of having] wasted. his 


I am resolved what to do, that, when I 
So he called 


And he said unto him, 


And? he said 
And the [his*] lord commended the un- 


And I say unto you, 


If therefore ye have not been faithful in the 
And if ye have 


2 goods. And he called him, and said unto him, How is it that I hear this of thee? give 
3 an account of thy stewardship; for thou mayest be no longer steward. Then the stew- 
. ard said within himself, What shall I do? for my lord taketh away from me the stew- 
4 ardship: I cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed. 
5 am put out of the stewardship, they may receive me into their houses. 
every one of his lord’s debtors unto him, and said unto the first, How much owest thou 
6 unto my lord? And he said, A hundred measures of oil. 
7 Take thy bill, and’ sit down quickly, and write fifty. Then said he to another, And 
how much owest thou? And he said, A hundred measures of wheat. 
8 unto him, Take thy bill, and write fourscore. 
just steward, because he had done wisely: for the children of this world are in [in ref: 
9 erence to, eis] their generation wiser than the children of light. 
Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; that, when ye fail [it 
fails, V. O.*], they may receive you into [the] everlasting habitations [lit., tabernacles, 
oKnvas |. 
10 oa that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much: and he that is un- 
11 just in the least is unjust also in much, 
12 unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches ? 
not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which is your 
13 


own? No servant can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love the 
other; or else he will hold to the [om., the] one, and despise the other. 
serve God and mammon. 


Ye cannot 


1 Vs. 1.—On the authority of B., D., [Cod. Sin.,] L., adrod should be expunged. 

2 Vs. 7.—The «at of the Recepia should be omitted, as by Tischendorf. 

{? Vs. 8.—The article before xiptos having its continually recurring possessive sense.—C. ©. 8.] 
4 Vs. 9.—See Exegetical and Critical remarks, 


we assume that it was uttered before the same mixed 
audience of publicans and Pharisees, for whom also 
the parables of the Lost Sheep, of the Lost Coin, and 
of the Prodigal Son, were intended. A tolerably 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs, 1. And He said also.—The opinion that 





the Saviour uttered this parable on another occasion, 
and not in connection with the three former parables, 
is without any ground.—On the other hand, the well- 
known cruz interpretum, the parable of the Unjust 
Steward, has the right light thrown upon it only when 


full catalogue of the latest theological literature 
upon Luke xvi. 1-9, is found in Mryxrr, ad loe., 
to which we add the Interprétation de la parabola 
de Véconome infidéle, par M. ENSFELDER, in the Re 
vue Theol. de Colani, 1852 iii, and St6LBE, Versuck 


CHAP. XVI, 1-18. 
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einer Hrklérung der Parabel vom wngerechten Haus- 
halter, Stud. und Krit. 1858, iii, and among the 
Dutch exegetes, an important dissertation by the late 
Dr. B. Van Wiis, 1842:—Here, also, in particular, 
we prefer to give, instead of a criticism of the va- 
rigus and exceedingly divergent views, a simple state- 
ment of our own opinion, 

To the disciples.—Not to be understood of the 
apostolic circle, although this is by no means to be 
excluded, but of the followers and hearers of the 
Saviour, in a wider sense of the word. See chap. 
xiy. 26, 27, 33; John vi. 66, and other passages, and 
comp. also Luke xvii. 1 with xvii. 5. We have, there- 
fore, to conceive the Saviour as surrounded by 
publicans, whom He had just been comforting, and 
by Pharisees, whom He had just put toshame. The 
former He wishes to remind of their high duty now, 
as His disciples, to make good as much as possible 
the guilt which they had formerly incurred by extor- 
tion and dishonesty; the others He wishes to bring 
back from their love to earthly good, by drawing 
their attention to the truth that they are only stew- 
ards, for whom a day of reckoning will come. Both, 
therefore, He desires to lead to that prudent fore- 
sight, the image of which He depicts in the narrative 
of the Unjust Steward. 

A certain rich man.—Neither the Romans 
(Schleiermacher), nor the Roman Emperor (Gross- 
mann), and as little the devil (Olshausen), and, on 
the other hand, not Mammon (Meyer)—the paupovas 
Tis duc. is, on the other hand, equivalent to the iadp- 
xovra of the rich man, vs. 1—but God, who here is 
represented as the paramount owner of all which 
has been given to man only as.a fief, and for use. By 
the ofxovduos we have to understand not exclusively 
the paSnral of the Saviour, but every man to whom 
the paramount owner has entrusted part of His 
goods. 

A steward.—The wealth of the lord in the par- 
able is visible from the circumstance that he needs an 
oixovdyos.—The property which this steward man- 
aged consists, however, not in ready money, but in 
allotments of land, which he has farmed out for such 
a price as he has thought fit, without every particu- 
lar in the farm-contracts having been necessarily 
known to his lord. For we have here to represent to 
ourselves no modern steward, who every time gives 
a complete account, and has to decide nothing by 
his own full powers: on the other hand, it appears 
that his lord, who bestowed on him his full confidence, 
had not previously required any reckoning of him at 
all, until he, persuaded of the man’s dishonesty, had 
resolved to displace him. If the olkovdjuos was 
clothed with so extensive powers, it is then also un- 
necessary to assume that he falsified the farm-con- 
tracts; in earlier times it was probably not at all 
necessary to lay these before the lord of the manor. 
But how had he squandered the irdpyovra? He had 
made the farmers pay more than he had stated and 
paid in to his lord as the rent: he demanded of 
them an excessive, aad paid to him only the fair, 
amount, so that the difference between what he re- 
ceived and what he rendered constituted a clear gain 
to himself. He had, however, not enriched himself; 
for, with his deposition from his post, he sees himself 
brought at once to the beggar’s staffi—he had lived 
sumptuously and wantonly on that which he had 
from time to time gained in this way, until his lord, 
we know not how, came on the track of his villainous 
transactions. His lord now summons him to the 
sendering of the definite account, to which he, as 











well known to him, is obliged (rv Adyor), and speaks 
at once of displacement. In the giving of this ao 
count, therefore, the papers, the farm-contracts, must 
for the first time be produced, and the displacement 
must naturally follow if the comparison of the rent 
with the sum accounted for reveals the cheat ; it will, 
on the other hand, not be necessary, if from a 
thoroughly consistent account it appears that the sus- 
picion conceived has been an ungrounded one. This 
must be kept distinctly in mind: the displacement 
is not yet irrevocably uttered, but only threatened 

it does not precede the account, however this may 
turn out, but will only follow if the steward cannot 
justify himself. This appears, first, from the nature 
of the case, since his lord, by such a condemnation, 
without hearing him, and ona loose report, would 
have dealt quite as unjustly as the steward, which 
undoubtedly Jesus did not mean to represent; and, 
secondly, from the expression of the steward him- 
self, who sought a secure maintenance only in case 
(érav) he should lose his post, and who, it is true, 
foresees a displacement as being as good as certain, 
but yet ventures one more attempt to smooth over hia 
accounts a little. 

Vs. 3. What shall I do?—Striking is the 
monologue in which the Saviour depicts to us the 
perplexity of the steward, especially striking, if we 
conceive these words as spoken in broken sentences 
—“ What shall Ido? for my lord takes away my 
stewardship from me:—I cannot dig; to beg I am 
ashamed.—Efpnxa —I know—I have discovered 
(€yvev) what I will do.” And what now doeg one 
expect of a man who is proposed for imitation with 
very particular reference to his prudence? he will 
seek a means either, if possible, to avert even yet the 
dreaded blow and to keep his place, or, in case he 
should not succeed in this, to provide for himself a 
comfortable old age. 

Vs. 4. They may receive me into their 
houses.—Not precisely into their families (Schultz), 
but yet oixos, regarded as the seat of the family-life 
into which he, out of thankfulness, hoped to be re- 
ceived. The whole monologue shows us the steward 
as a man of mature reflection. “For explanation 
these reflections are not intended, but for portraya} 
of the crisis.” 

Vs. 5. So he called.—Not (Brauns, a. 0.) in the 
presence, but, of course, in the absence, of his exas- 
perated lord; for the steward must certainly, if he 
were to give the required account, have time for it, 
and his lord has, therefore, gone away again. Neither 
can the speaking éaur@, vs. 8, be easily explained 
otherwise than as taking place in solitude, and the 
phrase, vs. 5, caSicas taxéws ypdwov, is plainly the 
language of a man who wishes to dispose of some- 
thing quickly before his lord observes it. The 
opinion also that the steward makes up the fifty 
measures of oil and the twenty measures of wheat 
from his own means, is incompatible with his own 
assertion, vs. 3, that he must beg if he did not find a 
remedy. If theSaviour had here intended to depict 
a repentant Zaccheus, who with his dishonestly ac. 
quired treasures will even yet do some good (D. 
Schultz), he would without doubt have put in some 
way into the steward’s mouth an acknowledgment 
of his guilt, 

How much owest thou ?—We must conceive 
the matter thus: that he has all the farmers come at’ 
the same time to him, but that he taiks with every 
one of them apart. His dealing with two of them 
is communicated, as an example, from whieli one can 
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easily conclude how he dealt with the others also. 
He does not, as is commonly believed, have the 
farmers write a new bond with a smaller amount; 
this would have cost too long a detention, but simply 
set a smaller number instead of the former, either 
oy the altering of a single letter in the old agree- 
ment, which the Hebrew numerals easily admit, or 
by the mere filling up of a new agreement already 
prepared. The numbers fifty and eighty, which he 
causes to be set down instead of the previous hun- 
dred, express the just amount which he had already 
given account of to his lord, and he gains by this 
alteration the advantage that the leases agree with 
the sums previously stated to his lord, who had never 
yet had a sight of the authentic papers. But the 
farmers, who, as they suppose, had been required to 
pay an exorbitant sum to the lord, can by this mod- 
erating of the price only feel themselves personally 
obliged to the steward, from whose hands this deduc- 
tion’ is made to them, and who has perhaps repre- 
sented this unexpected favor as a consequence of his 
intercession and of his influence with the lord of the 
manor.—One hundred baths.—The Hebrew na 
is equivalent to the old uetpyrfs, the tenth part of a 
Homer ; therefore for liquids, the same as the Ep- 
hah for dry substances—A hundred Kor, the 
Hebrew "5, according to Josephus, A. J. 15. 9, 2 = 


10 pédiuvo1, about = 14 of the Berlin bushel [114 
English bush.]. See Winer, ad loc. 


Vs. 7. Write fourscore.—By the just-mentioned 
measure the steward has actually done all which in 
80 critical a case could have been expected from a 
prudent man: for in the first place he makes good 
his former dishonesty, although only out of selfish- 
ness ; in the second place, he makes it possible to 
give a correct account, so far as the leases are laid 
before the lord and compared with his ledger, and 
finally, in case the dreaded dismissal follows, never- 
theless, he, by his kindness shown to the farmers, 
purchases for himself a comfortable maintenance for 
his old age. That he, after he had protected himself 
in this way, really remained in his office (Baum- 
garten-Crusius), the Saviour, it is true, does not say, 
but He is as far from saying also that he was actually 
removed (common view). This point, on the other 
hand, remains entirely conjectural, since it does not 
lie in the purpose of the Saviour to bring the narra- 
tive in and of itself to an end, but only to commend 
a very judicious course of reflection and mode of 
dealing, in a critical moment, for imitation in a cer- 
tain respect. 


Vs. 8. And the lord commended the un- 
just steward.—It is, of course, understood that 
this lord was not the Lord Jesus (Erasmus), but the 
rich lord in the parable, who had soon learned in what 
way the oicovduos had helped himself out of the 
trouble. We have here to place ourselves entirely on 
the stand-point of worldly wisdom, and conceive the 
matter thus: that his lord does not commend the 
motive or the act of the steward in itself, but com- 
mends the cleverness of his way of dealing, with 
which he had, while there was yet time, diverted 
from himself the threatening storm.—The unjust 
steward.—That this designation does not need ab- 
solutely to be brought into connection with his last- 
mentioned conduct, but may be referred as well to 
his earlier and now abandoned dishonesty, appears 
from similar usage. Matt. xxvi. 6; comp. Luke vii. 
87 

For the children of this world.—There is 
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as little room to doubt that the Saviour designs te 
have represented the ofxoyduos as a child of the 
world, as that He means him for imitation merely 
and solely in respect of his prudence. The grounds 
of the here-mentioned phenomenon are plain enough 
to be seen, ‘‘because the means which prudence 
manages are worldly, and are, therefore, foreign te 
the aims of the children of light, and because pru- 
dence belongs to the understanding and the expe 
rience of the world, while the children of ‘ight live 
in the Spirit.” De Wette.—Ris tiv yer. éavt.—that 
is, when they come into contact with such as, like 
themselves, are children of the present world. The 
children of the world are, therefore, happily desig- 
nated. as yeved, a family of similar characters. In 
their mutual siteheolinse TeRehor aro WORE tS go ta 
work with as well-considered plans as the Unjust 
Steward, and in this respect commonly far surpass 
the children of light when these have intercourse 
with one another or with others. Children of light 
the disciples of the Saviour are named, being those 
that are enlightened with the light of truth, and are 
accustomed to walk therein. Sce John xii. 35; 1 
Thess. v. 5; Eph. v. 8. As to the rest, the expres- 
sion yevea éavtav is not to be referred to both- 
named classes of men (each in its own sphere), but 
exclusively to the viol rod aiévos tovrov, in contrast 
with whom the Saviour, vs. 9, addresses His dis- 
ciples. 

Vs. 9. And I say unto you.—It is well known 
into what perplexity this precept has brought early 
and later expositors,—a perplexity which went so far 
that some have ventured the bold critical conjecture 
of causing the Saviour, by the insertion of a single 
little word, 0’, to say exactly the opposite. What, 
however, He means by the phrase: Make to your- 
selves friends, is, if we only recollect the conduct 
of the steward, intelligible enough. The steward 
had made the farmers subordinated to him, his 
friends ; even so, the Saviour means, should one make 
those who need help his friends, by bestowing on 
them benefits with and out of the same money which 
is so often acquired in an unrighteous manner and 
applied to shameful purposes. It is entirely arbitrary 
and against the spirit of the parable to understand 
here (Ambrosius, Ewald, Meyer) angels, who receive 
the pious man into heaven. The Saviour, on the 
other hand, represents the matter thus: that those 
to whom benefits have been shown, precede their 
benefactors to heaven, welcome them there, and thus 
exalt their joy. That the form of this promise is 
borrowed from the expression of the steward, vs. 4, 
is, of course, obvious. By the everlasting taber. 
nacles, we may understand either heaven, or alsa 
(Meyer), according to the analogy, 4 Esdras ii. 11, 
the future Messianic kingdom, in which, however, we 
meet with the difficulty that then all the ¢/Ac: whom 
one has gained with the mammon of unrighteousness 
are represented ¢0 ipso as citizens of the Messianic 
kingdom. [Doubtless our Lord does not mean that 
any but such friends as do belong to His kingdom 
are to receive us into the eternal abodes.—C. C. 8.] 
It is safest to understand, in general, a blessed local- 
ity where one can abide, in opposition to an earthly 
locality which one soon leaves. 

’ Of the mammon of unrighteousness, éx Tod 
uaup. THs &die.—Ex, the means by which one pro- 
cures himself friends. Comp. Acts i. 18. The ap- 
plication of the Mammon must have the consequence 
indicated by Jesus. Respecting the Mammon, see¢ 
Lance on Matt. vi. 24.—Map. 77s a5.x.—Not because 
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*t is commonly acquired in an unlawful manner 
(Euthym, Zigab.), or because it is itself perishable 
and delusive (Kuinoel, Wieseler), or because the dis- 
ciples of the Saviour were in an unrighteous degree 
very parsimonious therewith (Paulus); but in the 
same sense in which before an oikoy. Tis adixias, Vs. 
8, was spoken of. The adicia is the inherent charac- 
ter of the Mammon, which is here represented as a 
personal being, and called unrighteous because 
mcney, as with the Steward, commonly becomes the 
Oocasion and the means of an unrighteous course of 
conduct; ‘‘the ethical character of its use is repre- 
sented as cleaving to itself.” Meyer. 

When it fails. —Orav éxAcimn, so we believe 
that we must read with Tischendorf, on the authority 
of A.B. X. The Recepta éxatrnte has probably 
arisen from the fact that by the mention of the 
Everlasting Tabernacles it seemed almost a matter of 
course to take the verb in the plural and to under- 
Btand it of departure from this earthly place of 
abode. Therefore, also, the translation: cwm defe- 
ceritis, with the accompanying thought of dying. 
With the reading defended by us, the sense becomes 
much simpler, as the Saviour now speaks of the Mam- 
mon ris adixias: cum Mammon defecerit, when the 
Mammon is exhausted. So did it fare with the Stew- 
ard; so might it fare sooner or later with every one 
who places his confidence in his goods. We have, 
therefore, not to understand exactly the moment 
when Mammon leaves us in the lurch in death 
(Wieseler),. but the day when it comes to an end, 
as with the Steward, vs. 4. 

They may receive you, détwyra.—Not to 
be taken impersonally (Starke), or to be referred ex- 
celusively to God and Jesus (Schultz, Olshausen), and 
quite as little (Grotius) to be understood as if the 
odo: recipientes were here the means of effecting 
the reception into the oxnval aidvio (efficiant, ut re- 
cipiamint), which would necessarily lead either to 
the doctrine of the meritoriousness of good works 
or of the intercession of the saints; but it is to be 
understood of a reception on the part of the friends 
acquired with our money, as joyful as that upon 
which the Unjust Steward in the parable had supposed 
himself entitled to reckon. These friends are con- 
ceived as already present in the everlasting cxnyvat, 
and as there coming to meet their benefactors, as it 
were, at the entrance, with the purpose of admitting 
them into their future abode (els). Sxnvds, ‘sie ap- 

ellantur propter securitatem, amenitatem et contu- 
nit tanquam hospitit eommunicati commoditatem. 
Non additur: sua, ut, vs. 4, domus suas, guia taber- 
nacula sunt Dei.’ Bengel. Comp. John xiv, 2. 

The expressions thus explained must, in conclu- 
sion, be briefly vindicated from two perverted inter- 
pretations. The first is the Pelagian, as if the Sa- 
viour had meant to say that one might by beneficence, 
from whatever motives, buy himself a place in heaven, 
and that, therefore, those on whom benefits had been 
bestowed opened to their benefactors the everlasting 
tabernacles. For with the unrighteous mammon 
one may indeed make himself friends, yet these 
friends only receive their benefactors; they can assure 
them no place in the everlasting abodes, and to give 
even this reception they have no right in themselves, 
but only according to God’s will, if their benefactors 
haye entered the way of faith and conversion, and 
this faith has borne fruits of love. [If Christ Himself 
could give no place of honor in His kingdom, except 
according to His Father's will, much less may the 
saints assign any place whatever therein, except 
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as God may will. Nevertheless, the truly benefi 
cent use of wealth is a powerful means of grace, an¢ 
so of salvation; and this our Savieur doubtless 
means to teach.—C. C.S.] We find thus no other 
moral here than Matt. xxv. 34-40, And as respecta 
the other interpretation, the Ebionitic coloring which 
has been found in this parable, the Tubingen 
school has, it is true, imagined itself to find in the 
Happmwvas THs adixias a new proof for its darling 
theme, that the Gospel of Luke vindicates an Ebioni- 
tic contempt of riches and favoring of poverty (see 
Scuwecuer, /. c. ii. p. 59); but it strikes the eye at 
once that the Saviour so designates not the use and 
possession of earthly good in itself, as the source of 
unrighteousness, but only its prevalent misuse. If 
an Ebionitic spirit had here prevailed, we doubt very 
much whether Luke would have put in the Saviour’s 
mouth an admonition also to faithful administration 
of earthly treasures, and the assurance that this 
stands in connection with the eternal destiny of men 
Had the Saviour really thought that earthly good, in 
and of itself, is something to be reprobated, He 
would at all events have withheld the admonition, vs. 
9. Among the weapons which an impartial criti- 
cism has to avail itself of for the controverting of 
the Ebionitic interpretation of Luke xvi. 19-81, vss. 
1-9 certainly do not occupy the least important 
place. 

As respects, moreover, our interpretation of the 
parable itself, it offers, as we think, undeniable ad- 
vantages ;—it removes many otherwise obvious dif- 
ficulties. In the first place, it sees in the Steward 
even greater prudence than those who assume that 
he sought nothing more than to secure betimes a © 
good support; according to us, his piece hit the 
mark on two sides. Secondly, on this interpretation, 
the Saviour’s address is far more adapted for the 
two classes of His hearers; for the publicans now 
hear the making good of previous dishonesty com 
mended as a work of true wisdom and prudence, 
while the avaricious Pharisees are shamed by the 
portraiture of a man who, although in no respect 
holy, yet stands far above them. In the third place, 
the objection is thus immediately set aside, which 
even the emperor Julian and others afterwards have, 
on the strength of this teaching, brought up against the 
character of our Lord, as if Christ had, at least to a: 
certain extent, advocated the Jesuitical principle,, 
that the end sanctifies the means. For although it 
is a thousand times repeated, that it is not the: 
measure taken by the Steward in itself, but only his 
prudence in laying hold of a measure (in itself evil),, 
which is proposed to the children of light for imita-. 
tion, yet even in this there will something offensive 
remain as long as (common view) it is asserted that 
the Steward made good his former dishonesty by a: 
new trick, and not (as we believe) by the com- 
pensation of the damage. How would it then be ex- 
plicable, that even the Pharisees find in this no oc- 
casion for anew imputation? But if we assume, on 
the other hand, that the Steward out of self-interest 
abandoned his former crooked ways, we must, it is 
true, suppose that he acted only as a genuine child 
of the world (for of self-humiliation or confession of 
sin we read nothing) ; but then we can at all events 
comprehend that not only from his craftiness, but 
also from his mode of dealing itself, a weighty lesson 
was to be deduced for the publicans; for in how 
many respects cou d the Steward thus serve them as 
an example, by that which he had done from a 
purely worldly point of view! Finally, we learn om 
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only this interpretation to understand the full force 
of the declarations, vss. 10-13. 

Vs. 10. He that is faithful in the least.— 
It is as if the Saviour foresaw the objection, that He 
put too high a value on the faithful application and 
administration of so worthless and superficial a good 
as earthly good. To cut off this objection, He ad- 
duces a general principle, which He in the following 
yerse immediately applies. It is impossible at the 
game time to be really faithful in the greater things, 
and to be unfaithful in the lesser things. For true 
faithfulness has its ground not in the greatness of 
the matter in which it is displayed, but in the con- 
scientious feeling of duty of him that exercises it. 
He therefore that lacks it in the lesser, will not show 
it even in weightier relations; he to whom it is 
really a pleasure to be faithful, such an one will ac- 
count nothing, whether great or small, trifling or un- 
worthy of his attention. Comp. Sirach v. 18. ‘ All 
faithfulness in great things, without being accom- 
panied with faithfulness in lesser things, is only a 
semblance; all micrology, which in straining at 
gnats can swallow camels; such is indeed no true 
heart-faithfulness. Consequently also the reverse: 
whoever will abide or become faithful in that which 
is great, let him be so principally and continually in 
the little circumstances which continually come up in 
the details that are everywhere occurrent ; here is.an 
indissoluble connection.” Stier. 

Vs. 11. If therefore ye.—What the faithfulness 
is which the Saviour in the application of the &d:xcos 
Mapuwvas requires (see vs. 9), has appeared from the 
parable itself. It is exhibited when one, obedient to 
the precept of our Lord, makes friends with it, who 
receive us into the everlasting tabernacles If His 
disciples were wanting in this faithfulness, if they 
were, in other words, like the Unjust Steward in his 
former dishonest course, but not in the prudence 
with which he, while there was yet time, made good 
again the evil he had committed, who should entrust 
to them the higher good, the true good ? Td aAndivov 
is here a general designation of the benefits of the 
Spirit of truth and light, which in the Messianic 
kingdom are attainable for every one; benefits 
whose administration was first of all entrusted to the 
apostles, but then also to every believer in his sphere. 
They are called here by antithesis the true, because 
they are not, like the Unrighteous Mammon, untrust- 
worthy and deceitful, but fully deserve the name of 
genuine and true good, whereby the highest ideal is 
realized. Comp. John i. 9; Heb. ix. 24. 

Vs. 12. And if ye have not been faithful in 
that which is another man’s.—A repetition of 
the same thought, only in another form. The 
Mammon is here called the aAAérpioy, since it is not 
the property of man, who can only be the olrovopos 
of earthly treasures, but belongs to the paramount 
owner, who can at any moment demand it back. 
Money, as such, has then only a relative worth, and 
the aAAorptoy is entirely equivalent to the €AdxicTov, 
vs. 11. In opposition to this stand the spiritual 
benefits which the Saviour, with reference to His 
disciples, calls 7b vpueétepov, because they, once at- 
tained through faith, are destined in time and eternity 
to constitute their inalienable property. ‘‘ That which 
belongs to your true nature, which was your own 
originally (in the Creator’s purpose), and shall in the 
tedemption again become yours.” Von Meyer. In 
this sense, the Mammon can never be called our 
property, because it with every generation changes 
owners, and often unexpectedly takes to itself wings. 





Vs. 18. No servant.—Comp. Matt. vi. 24 anc 
Laner, ad loc. A proverbial expression like this 
the Saviour could properly use repeatedly ; and here 
also there is a psychological connection plain be 
tween this utterance and what precedes. Whoever 
was not faithful in the least, and did not apply the 
&AAdTpioy to the purpose stated in vs. 9, showed 
thereby that he was yet a wretched slave of Mammon, 
and by that very fact could not possibly be a servan 
of God, who will have us use money in His service, 
and thereby promote our reception into the ever 
lasting tabernacles. It is precisely this service of 
Mammon which stands most in the way of its true 
use, that use which redounds to the glory of God. 
If perchance one of the Saviour’s hearers had in 
wardly thought that it was, for all this, possible to bein 
truth His disciple, even though one did not so literally 
follow His doctrine given in the foregoing parable, 
He here declares the union of that which is essentially 
incompatible to be impossible. It is obvious that 
the faithfulness praised in vss. 10-13, is at once the 
best manifestation of the prudence to which He, vss. 
1-9, has admonished His hearers, and that therefore 
the whole instruction deserves the name of a well- 
rounded whole. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. If the parable of the Unjust Steward, considered 
entirely by itself, has heen a Algos mpooxduparos for 
many interpreters, it is rightly considered; taken in 
its true historical connection, as one of the most 
striking examples of the elevated didactic wisdom 
of our Lord. This appears particularly if we consider 
that this instruction also was given in the presence 
of Judas, who carried the purse, and for whom in 
particular the admonition éy a&AAoTplw was of high 
importance. Indirect, yet intelligible enough, are the 
threatening and warning which he here hears, that 
persistence in the way of dishonesty must end with the 
utter loss of the apostleship, nay of hisown soul. At 
the same time it deserves consideration, how re- 
markably adapted this whole delineation was for the 
case of the publicans and sinners, whom the Saviour 
had by the three previous parables been encouraging, 
and whom He now by this wished to lead to sanctifi- 
cation. Where He takes them under His protection, 
He is gentle in His consolations, but where He ad- 
monishes them, strict in His requirements. He 
shows, as it were, to the lost but now recovered sons 
of the house, how the father, it is true, at their return 
gives a feast, but how they now also, after having 
been refreshed and strengthened at the table, must 
return to an immediate and faithful fulfilment of the 
obligations imposed upon them. -If they formerly 
had been only hirelings of the Romans, the Saviour 
will now have them consider themselves as stewards 
of God, to administer faithfully in their earthly 
treasure, His property. That He places before them 
an unrighteous steward as a model for imitation, can, 
after all that we have said, appear a matter of offence 
only if we, in opposition to the Saviour’s intention, 
press the comparison beyond the Jertiwm com- 
parationis, The parable is in this respect entirely 
equivalent to that of the Importunate Friend, ch. xi. 
5, and that of the Unjust Judge, ch. xviii. 1, and 
this also belongs to the Singudaria Luce, that with 
Him alone a triad of parables appears, in which the 
cum grano salis more than elsewhere must be kep’ 
in mind, if one will not fall into absurdity, 
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2. The penetrating light which illumines the 
darkness of the whole parable, is to be found in the 
remark, vs. 8: ‘‘The children of this world,” &c. 
It is visibly the Saviour’s intention that His disciples 
shall learn something of the children of the world, 
which for the most part is altogether too much lack- 
ing to them; and in fact this parable affords rich 
matter for antitheses which are very shaming for 
the children of light. The Steward, type of a genuine 
child of the world, does not for an instant conceal 
from himself the greatness of the danger threatening 
him. Without delay he thinks upon means and 
ways to assure to himself his future lot. The means 
that appear unsuitable he rejects, in order at once to 
consider better ones. He is inventive, and knows 
with great distinctness what he desires, namely, to 
gain his daily support in an easy and secure way. 
He does not stop with projects and plans, but all 
that he has resolved he carries out upon the spot, and 
chooses, in speaking and dealing, the form which 
promises the richest fruits for his own advantage. 
He so disposes himself that he in any case will be 
protected, whether he remain yet longer steward or 
not. What a distinction between the sluggishness, 
irresolution, want of tact, &c., shown by so many 
better-minded persons, who have infinitely higher 
interests to lay to heart! However, it scarcely needs 
an explanation that the Saviour here speaks of children 
of light, not in the ideal but in the empirical sense, and 
that the censure herein indirectly expressed, is ap- 
plicable, as a rule, more to His incipient, than to His 
established, disciples. 

3. It is a striking proof of the practical tendency 
of the Evangelical morality, that the Saviour has 
regarded the use and possession of earthly riches as 
a subject of sufficient weight to be particularly 
handled by Him in a triad of parables (ch. xii. 15- 
21; xvi. 1-9; xvi. 19-31), not to reckon in a 
number of hints upon this, occurring here and there 
in His discourses. So much immediately appears 
from the comparison of the different passages: the 
Saviour does not disapprove the possession of 
wealth in itself, and is far from the one-sided spirit- 
ualism which denies the temporal, as such, almost 
any worth. But earnestly does He warn, and re- 
peatedly does He draw attention to the truth, how 
greatly covetousness, no less than ambition and sen- 
suality, renders difficult and hinders entrance into the 
kingdom of God. He does not repel the rich from 
Him, any more than He pronounces the poor blessed 
for the sake of their poverty, but only insists that 
earthly good, in comparison with something higher 
and better, should be viewed as the éAaxioroy and 
éaddrpiov. Compare the beautiful homily of Basix, 
contra ditescentes. As to the rest, it is not capable 
of proof that in the apostolic writings, e.g. 1 Tim. 
vi., James v., and elsewhere, we find a view of earthly 
riches different from that in the teachings of the 
Saviour Himself. 

4, The purity of the faithfulness which the 
Saviour demands of His disciples is not in the least 
injured by the fact that He points them to the 
reward which is connected with the exercise of 
general philanthropy. The gospel is as far from 
favoring an impure craving for reward, as from the 
perhaps very philosophical, but certainly very un- 
psychological, hypothesis, that man must practise 
virtue purely for virtue’s sake. Only as a stimulus, 
not as a motive of action, does He propose that which 
lc ve may hope as a gracious recompense in the future 


life, and thus the prospect which He here upens tc 
the penitent publicans, is essentially no other than 
that which He, e. g., Matt. x. 41, 42, held up before 
His faithful apostles. Besides this, there exists alse 
a natural connection between love and blessedness 
in the future world, which must by no means hx 
overlooked. The thought of the eternal love of 
heavenly spirits, into whose fellowship we hope to 
enter, has also more attractions for the loving thar 
for the selfish heart; and whoever really makes him- 
self friends of the Unrighteous Mammon, shows 
thereby that he finds his highest joy, not in the attain- 
ment of selfish purposes, but in the happiness of . 
others. . Taking all this together, we should hardly 
be able to contradict Luther when he says on the 
following parable: ‘‘It is not works that win to ug 
Heaven, but Christ bestows eternal blessedness out 
of grace, on those who believe and have proved 
their faith in works of love and right use of earthly 
good; since now all this is not the case with the rich 
man, faith was lacking to him, and the whole para- 
ble, ch. xvi. 19-31, is therefore directed against un- 
belief, in order to warn against it by its terrible con- 
sequences.” Here also the saying of the old father 
holds good: Amice sunt scripturarum lites, and the 
evangelical doctrines’ of grace and of reward con 
tradict one another in norespect. It was, therefore, a 
miserable error, when they woulda in any way draw 
from this parable the conclusion, that one need only 
apply property gained in an unrighteous manner to 
beneficent and pious purposes, in order thereby to 
see one’s guilt removed, and that one, by a pious 
foundation at the approach of death, could buy his 
salvation. Upon this error, which crept very early 
into the Christian Church, there deserves to be com- 
pared Aveust. Hom. 113, Opera v. pp. 396-398. 

5. Upon nothing does the Saviour insist with 
more right, than unity and harmony in the inner life 
of His people. True prudence is inconceivable, if 
genuine faithfulness is lacking, but on the other hand 
genuine faithfulness is also inconceivable, if inward 
discord and division yet dwell in the soul. If the 
will of two masters is hostile to one another, obedience 
to one must necessarily lead to unfaithfulness towards 
the other. ‘l'’o Mammon also the admonition of the 
Apostle is especially applicable, 1 John vy. 21. When 
he who should serve rules, he who should command 
soon becomes a slave. There is scarcely a sin which 
so shrewdly and obstinately disputes with God the 
first place in the heart, as love to temporal good. 
Comp. the admirable discourse of ApotpH Monop,, 
Dami de Vargent, found in the second part of his. 
“Sermons.” 

6. Whoever has comprehended in its whole depth, 
the requirement of faithfulness in that which is least, 
which the Saviour places first with so much emphasis, 
has at the same time comprehended the hard and 
easy side of the Christian life, the simplicity and the 
infiniteness of the requirement of Christian perfection. 
The requirement of faithfulness in that which is 
least, is essentially no other than tue requirement to 
be perfect with the Lord our God. Deut. xviii, 13; 
Ps. li. 6, 

7. The right use of earthly treasures, as it is here 
commanded, leads of itself to the Christian conr 
munism, whose ideal we see realized most beautifully 
in the first Christian church, Acts iv. 32; v. 4. The 
distinction between this free manifestation of benev- 
olence and the communistic fantasies of our century 
is as great as that between selfishness and love, 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God, the Paramount Owner even of earthly 
treasure.—Man is called on earth to be the steward 
of God. As such he is: 1. Placed in a dependent 
position; 2. pledged to conscientious faithfulness ; 3. 
to the rendering of a complete account.—* Give ac- 
count of thy stewardship” (very excellent text for 
a sermon at the close of the year): 1. Account of the 
blessings received, children of prosperity! 2. account 
of the fruit of trial, members of the school of suf- 
fering! 3. account of the time measured out to you, 
sons of mortality! 4. account of the message of 
salvation received, ye that are shined upon by that 
light which is most cheering !— Against God’s stew- 
ards on earth there are severe accusations preferred, 
and He who hears them all, will examine them all 
earcfully to the very last one.—Life, a time of grace 
which precedes the day of reckoning: it is, 1. Short; 
2. uncertain ; 3. decisive-—‘‘ What shall I do?” the 
question: 1. Of painful uncertainty ; 2. of well-con- 
sidered reflection.—He who cannot dig, must not. be 
ashamed to appear as a beggar before God.—“‘ How 
much owest thou to my lord?” a fitting question also 
for the minister of the word to address to every 
member of his congregation individually.—“ If the 
falsifying of human bonds is evil, how much more 
the presumptuous falsifying of God’s written word !”— 
Not all have an equally great debt to account for to 
the heavenly Owner.—Prudent people are praised by 
their like.-—Be wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.—The phenomenon that the children of the 
world not seldom excel the children of light in 
prudence : 1. A continually recurring ; 2. a seemingly 
surprising; 3. a fully explicable ; 4. a justly shaming ; 
6. a powerfully awakening, phenomenon.—What the 
Christian can learn from the child of the world; 
compare: 1. The carefulness of the child of the 
world over against the carelessness of the children 
of light: ‘‘ What shall I do?” 2. the clear rec- 
ognizing of danger by the one, over against the 
self-deceiving of the others: ‘‘My lord taketh away 
the stewardship from me;” 8. the inventiveness in 
the choice of remedies with the one over against the 
spiritual sluggishness of the others; 4. the resolute- 
ness and versatility of the Steward over against the 
continual loitering and procrastination of so many 
Christians.—“ The children of this world are wiser,” 
&e.: 1. This isso; 2. but it must be made different.— 
Earthly treasure, well applied, is a means to heighten 
the joy of heaven— With gold we can buy no place 
in heaven, but we may prepare ourselves a good re- 
ception in the heaven already open to faith.—Even 
when earthly treasure fails, the rents of it may be 
saved,—Faithfulness in that which is great and in 
that which is small inseparably coupled.—The in- 
finite excellence of heavenly treasure above earthly: 
1. The earthly small, the heavenly great; 2. the 
.earthly illusive, the heavenly genuine ; 8. the earthly 
another man’s capital, the heavenly an inalienable 
property of the disciples of the Lord.—Faithfulness 
in the earthly and zeal for the heavenly calling most 
intimately united in the Christian.—The indispensable 

_ hecessity of unity in principle and action.—“ How long 
balt ye between two opinions ?” 1 Kings xviii. 21.— 
The intimate connection of the various requirements 
of the Lord: 1. No true prudence without faithful- 
ness; 2. no faithfulness without steadfastness in 
resolve; 8. no steadfastness in resolve without 
eacrifice ; 4. no sacrifice without rich compensation. 





Srarke :—Quersnet :—If we do not apply the 
gifts of God to His honor, to our neighbor’s good, 
and to our own necessity, this is the same as te 
destroy and dissipate them. — Brentius: — The 
heathen held it unjust to condemn any one when hig 
cause was unheard; much less should that be done in 
Christendom.—J. Hati:—Let no one deal with 
entrusted goods as his own property.—The great day 
of reckoning and examination impends over every 
one, 2 Cor. v. 10.— Nova Bibl. Tub. :—Upon unfaith 
fulness there follows inevitable punishment, deposi- 
tion, and condemnation.—Laziness and pride are thé 
two evil sources of the so-common craftiness.—One 
is oft ashamed when ke should not be ashamed and 
on the other hand, he is often not ashamed, when he 
ought to be ashamed before God.—There is a sad 
fact even in the Christian world,—the most of 
worldly people are wise enough to do evil, but how 
to do good they will not learn.—For ungodly men it 
is not enough that they sin for themselves, but they 
draw others also into their sinful net.— What one owes 
the lord belongs not to the servant.—CansTxEIN :—It 
would not be easy for one child of the world to ask 
any evil of another, that the latter would not be 
ready to do.—One may praise even in a bad man 
what is good in him.—Brenrius :—A broad fertile in- 
telligence is a precious gift of God, and so far 
laudable.—Zrisivs :—Be wise to that which is good, 
and simple concerning evil, Rom. xvi. 19 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 
20.—The children of light have indeed the light in 
them, but they have also their natural darkness, 
which makes them slothful.—J. Ha. :—Whoever 
does good soweth to the Spirit, Gal. vi. 8.—Cansrein : 
—Whoever will do good, must do it especially to those 
who will come into the eternal tabernacles, and are 
therefore true members of Christ.—Let no one say: 
I can do with mine what I will, 1 Cor. iv. 7—God all 
or nothing. 

Hervubner :—The man who does wrong has always 
his accuser before God.— Without religion, riches are 
a very ruinous instrument.—Three things make death 
frightful to the earthly-minded: their evil conscience, 
the Divine judgment, and the loss of everything 
earthly. — Earnest consideration always finds a 
way.—Heavenly blessedness is the true, the eternal 
property. 

The Pericope.—HeEvBNER:—The Christian order 
of salvation: 1. Repentance for our stewardship 
(vss. 1-8); 2. belief in God’s judgment (vss. 3-4); 3 
sanctification—holy use of all (vss. 5—9),—The earnes. 
reminders which Christianity gives the rich man.— 
The threefold prudence: 1. Of the lord of the manor 
2. of the steward ; 3. of the Christian.—The obscu- 
rities or apparent difficulties in the parable of the 
Unjust Steward.—Lisco :—Of the prudence of the 
citizens of the kingdom.—Arnpv :— Wisdom unto the 
kingdom of God.—ZimmermaNnn :—The children of 
the world, our teachers in this, that they: 1. Consider 
the future; 2. use the past; 3. control the present.—. 
The Christian aservant of God, alord over Mammon. 
—F, W. Krummacuer :—A sermon in the Sabbath- 
Glocke, i. pp. 149-151,—ALYELD :—1. What in the 
Unjust Steward have we to shun? 2. what to learn 
from him ?—Covarp :—What belongs to Christian 
prudence, in the care for our everlasting salvation ?— 
RavTENBERG :—How do we secure to ourselves a re 
ception into the everlasting tabernacles ?—TuHonuck: 
—What is true of a faithful steward ?—Woxir :—The 
Unjust Steward about to pass the border of his 
earthly fortune.—Our refuge when we fail.—Srrin- 
HOFER :—The connecuon of prudence and faithfulnes¢ 
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In a steward of Cod; there is a character: 1. Where| prudence and faithfulness are united.—Burs :—T! ¢ 
(here is neither prudence nor faithfulness; 2, where! great faithfulzess of God, even with man’s gre t 
there is prudence without faithfulness; 3. where | unfaithfulness, — FLorzy: — The prudence «f ¢ 5 
there is faithfulness without prudence; 4. where| steward in the kingdom of God, vs. 8 











5. The Parable of Lazarus and the Rich Man (Vss. 14-81). 


14 
15 


And the Pharisees also, who were covetous, heard all these things: and they de 
rided [éeuv«rjpiov] him. And he said unto them, Ye are they which justify your 
selves betore men; but God knoweth your hearts: for that which is highly esteemed 
[lofty, iyyAdv] among men is abomination in the sight of God. The law and the pro- 
phets were until John: since that time the kingdom of God is preached, and every man 
presseth* into it. And it is easier for heaven and earth to pass [away], than [for] one 
tittle of the law to fail [fall]. Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery : and whosoever [he that?] marrieth her that is put away from her 
husband committeth adultery. 

There was a certain rich man, which was clothed [and he was wont to array him- 
self] in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day: And there was a cer- 
tain beggar named Lazarus, which® was laid at his gate, full of sores, And desiring to 
be fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table: moreover [nay, even] the 
dogs came and licked his sores. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: the rich man also died, and was buried 
[entombed]; And in hell [hades] he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom, And he cried and said, Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue; for 1 am tormented in this flame. But Abraham said, Son, re- 
member that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things: but now he is [here*] comforted, and thou art tormented. And beside all this, 
between us and you there is a great gulf [chasm] fixed: so that they which would pass 
from hence to you cannot; neither can they pass to us, that would come from thence. 
Then he said, I pray thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s 
house: For I have five brethren; that he may testify unto them, lest they also come 
into this place of torment. Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses and the pro- 
phets; let them hear them. And he said, Nay, father Abraham: but if one went 
[should go] unto them from the dead, they will repent. And he said unto him, If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded [or, won over, V. O.], 
though one rose from the dead. 
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[) Vs. 16.—Eis airhv Budégerar, Van Oosterzee translates this: thut Gewalt dawider, “uses violence against it.” For 
his vindication of this rendering, sce Excgetical and Critical remarks.—C. C. 8,] 

2 Vs. 18.—The second was of the Recepta is merely a mechanical repetition of the first, and therefore properly omitted 
by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles.] ; : 

3 Vs. 20.—The words of the Recepta, jv .. . 6s, are wanting in B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L., X., and on this ground were 
already suspected by Griesbach and Lachmann. With Tischendorf (‘Tregelles] we believe we should omit them and give 
the preference to the shorter reading, [Meyer contends for the Recepia.—C. C. 8,] : 

4 Vs. 25.—Qée, which is wanting in the Recepta, is supported by a preponderance of external authority. [All tha 
uncials.] 

Vs, 15. Ye are they.—An expression almost 
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Vs. 14. Derided Him, éteuuxrhpiCor [lit., turned 
up the nose at], 2 Sam. xix. 21; Ps. ii. 4. An un- 
equivocal, and at the same time hateful, token of 
deep contempt, whose cause is easy to give, espe- 
cially in this case. The rich Pharisees looked down 
on the poor Nazarene with contempt, as if they 
would say: “You have spoken very trippingly about 
the use or misuse of riches, but we have no mind 
whatever to trouble ourselves about your counse:.” 
he answer of the Saviour, vs. 15, gives us to see 
how He views this hypocritical pride as the deepest 
source cf this contempt, 





like the well-known one of the prophet Nathan, 
2 Sam. xii. 7; ‘Thou art the man!” — Justify 
yourselves.—Comp. Luke xi. 39 seg. and ch. xviiL 
10, where the image of a Pharisee is delineated who 
will justify himself even in the eyes of God.—But 
God knoweth your hearts,—Comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 7; 
Ps. vii. 10, 

For what is lofty.—The Saviour, of course, 
speaks not of that which actually in a moral respect 
stands high and may stand high, but only that whick 
in men’s eyes is prominent above other things, of 
which is high kar’ dfiv.—BdéAvyya, in general, 
thing which in the eyes of the holy God is abhorrenf 
and damnable; in a special sense, also, impurity 
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which was often connected with idolatry; therefore 
vd BdeAvyua TAS épnudoews, Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark 
xiii, 14, and the union of Bd<eAvypya and wWeddos, Rev. 
xxi. 27. Here the word is chosen with the more 
striking force, because the Pharisees considered 
themselves as very especial favorites of God. 

Vs. 16. The law and the prophets.—Even 
from old time the expositors of vss. 16-18 have been 
divided into two classes. Some give up all connec- 
tion; so, e. g., De Wette: “ Vss. 16-18 stand isolated ; 
every attempt made to demonstrate a connection has 
been a failure.” Among the Dutch theologians, Van 
Der Palm believed that Luke, before beginning on a 
new page a new parable, in order to make use of the 
yet vacant space of his almost fully occupied former 
leaf, noted down some disconnected sayings of the 
Lord, without any historical connection. Others, on 
the other hand, have, with more or less success, 
sought to state the connection, as well of these 
sayings with the rebuke in vs. 15, as also with 
the paraple, vss. 19-31. According to Stier, e. g., 
* All the single sayings fit exactly into most intimate 
unity.” According to Meyer, the actual centre 
of gravity falls upon vs. 17, while vs. 16 is merely 
introductory, and vs. 18 is an example which is in- 
tended to explain more particularly the previous 
declaration of the continuing validity of the law. 
According to Lanexr, L. J., iii. p. 464, the Saviour 
will give the Pharisees to feel that their time is over, 
and that without their own notice a new period has 
dawned. The whole exposition of the latter deserves 
to be compared in its connection. Even the very 
great diversity of these attempts proves how difficult 
the question itselfis. We, for our part, are acquainted 
with no statement of the course of thought of these 
three verses, whose simplicity and naturalness satis- 
fy us in every respect, and we therefore regard it as 
easier to explain each of these three verses for itself 
than to state in a satisfactory manner how they are 
connected with one another, and why the Saviour on 
this occasion held up precisely these recollections 
before the avaricious Pharisees. 

Were until John.—Not jjcay is to be supplied 
(Ewald, De Wette), but éexnptccovro, or something 
of the kind. In any case, the Saviour will intimate, 
not that the Old Testament Dispensation was now 
abrogated (Olshausen), but that the Old Testament 
up to John constitutes a whole fully complete within 
itself, which, as the period of preparation, now gives 
place to the word of fulfilment—the preaching of the 
kingdom of God. 

And every man presseth into it, or, Every 
man useth violence against it.—Comp. Matt. xi. 
12,18. We cannot agree with the common view 
that here the impulse of enthusiastic interest and the 
impetuous longing to press into the kingdom of God 
is indicated. The connection, vss. 14, 15, appears 
to lead us rather to the thought that it is here a 
hostile assault that is spoken of, in which the inward 
malice of the heart reveals itself. In view of the 
augmenting opposition which the Saviour found in 
Israel, He could hardly have meant to say that so 
general an eagerness for entrance into His kingdom 
existed. But especially does the necessity of an 
explanation in an unfavorable sense strike the mind 
when we compare the parallel passage in Matthew in 
its whole connection. The Biacral, the powerful of 
the earth, were in Jesus’ days, at all events, not in 
fact very much devoted to the cause of the kingdom 
of God, comp. Matt. xi, 16-19; Luke vii. 29, 30, 
and what ground could the Saviour have had to 
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speak here of an impulse of heart on the part of 
many, which, at all events, was wanting to the Phar 
isees? By our explanation, on the other hand, if 
is, perhaps. possible to show some connection witl 
vs. 14. The Saviour will then say: How hostilcly 
soever ye are disposed towards a kingdom of God, 
which (vs. 16) was announced by the law and the 
prophets, yet the law’s demands and threateninga 
hold continually good (vs. 17) in undiminished fores 
(an example, vs: 18), and ye will, therefore, not escape 
the judgment of the God who knows your hearts, 
vs. 15. [I cannot accede to the author’s view of 
this passage In the first place, his arguments 
drawn from the connection do not appear to have 
great weight, for the original connection is evidently 
that given in the parallel passage, Matt. xi. 12, 
Then his identification of the Bioorai in Matt. xi 12 
with the powerful of the earth, who were opposed to 
Christ, is quite gratuitous. Persecution against the 
kingdom of God, to any considerable extent, be- 
tween the first preaching of John and the period 
here mentioned, there had not been; while there had 
been from that period on, a widespread and enthu- 
siastic pressing forward to hear the preaching con- 
cerning the kingdom of God, and, on the part of 
many, a pressing into it. The “every man” of Luke, 
besides that it is hardly so exact as the terms used 
by Matthew, need no more be taken with absolute 
literalness than Paul’s mention of the Gospel as 
being preached “to every creature under heaven.” 
Besides, the whole complexion of both passages 
shows that, although our Lord, as Alford remarks, 
here contrasts the actual existence of the kingdom 
of heaven, as a present and powerful fact, with the 
bare prophesying of it by John and the prophets, 
yet He is aware how much that is ill-considered and 
external there is in this present enthusiasm, Nor do 
I see any reason why the Presents aprd(ovow acd 
BidGerat, in Matthew and Luke, may not have the 
tentative sense so frequently found in the Present 
and Imperfect, and be nearly equivalent to “essay 
to press into it,” or ‘‘with vehement exertion te 
appropriate it,” with the implication that the future 
will show how far this eagerness will accomplish its 
end.—C. C. 8.] 

Vs. 17. And it is easier.— Comp. Matt. v. 
18-20, and Lanex, ad loc. The Saviour, it is true, 
teaches here no external validity of the law; for, 
according to his own teaching, heaven and earth will 
one day pass away, Matt. xxiv. 35, but till the dawn 
of the new economy the moral obligation of the law 
remains in inviolable force. “In the world of perfec- 
tion there is no longer need of a law, since every 
one purposes the right to himself. As, therefore, for 
God there is no law, so is there also for the perfected 
world no law. For, like God, so is also this a law 
unto itself.” 

Vs. 18. Whosoever putteth away his wife.— 
According to the most, a special example by which 
the principle expressed in vs. 17 is further estab- 
lished. The singularity of this example misled Olshau- 
sen to the curious view that here we have to under- 
stand spiritual idolatry of the Pharisees, who honored 
Mammon more than Jehovah, and has brought Stier 
to the conjecture that here there is an indirect allu 
sion to the scandal which Herod had given, Mark 
vi. 18. Possibly it is true, but, in our apprehension 
at least, not probable. Is it not much simpler to 
assume that Luke, who nowhere else in his gospel 
has a place to take in the doctrine of the Saviour 
| respecting the inviolableness of marriage (comp 
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Matt. xix. 3-12), here, on the mention of the invio- 
lableness of the law, without observing the original 
historical connection, adds the statement of a par- 
ticular from which it may appear how strictly the 
Saviour regarded its moral precepts? In a more 
complete form we find this precept respecting mar- 
riage and divorce noted down, Matt. v. 31, 82. But 
if our Lord really uttered this the, second time on 
this occasion, we may then confidently suppose that 
He paused in His discourse a moment or so before 
Ue proceeded to deliver the parable of Lazarus and 
vhe Rich Man. 

General Remarks on the parable of the Rich Man 
ind Lazarus.—Manifestly this parable was uttered 
oy reason of that which took place vss. 14, 15, with 
1 look at the Pharisees. It stands in this place very 
congruously, for it has the unmistakable purpose of 
teaching these people to see of how little value it is 
to show one’s self pious before men when one is 
reprobate before God; to give them to feel the base- 
ness of an unloving temper, of which they had 
already made themselves guilty in their judgment of 
the publicans, ch. xv. 2; but especially to draw their 
attention to the terrible consequences of the misuse 
of earthly good, to which their hearts clave so closely. 
The intention of the parable, therefore, is not to give 
a special instruction about future re-ribution—al- 
though we thankfully accept the rays of light that 
fall upon this also, yet it is immediately obvious that 
the whole parable is veiled in the costume of the 
Jewish eschatology—but to proclaim the great truth, 
that if one neglects the application of wealth to bene- 
ficent purposes, this becomes the source of eternal 
calamity. So far, this parable is the obverse of the 
foregoing, and stands in a natural connection with it. 
Whoever, like the Steward, makes himself friends 
of the unrighteous Mammon, is received into the 
eternal tabernacles; whoever, out of pride and selfish- 
ness, does not expend his treasure to this end, is 
appointed to everlasting torment ! 

In particular, the first part of the parable, vss. 
19-26, has this definite purpose, while vss. 27-31 
must be regarded more as an appendix, which in a 
parabolical form occupies the place of an application 
of the whole delineation. In this representation, 
also, some (De Wette, Strauss, the Tiibingen school) 
have been disposed to see a proof that the Saviour 
found in earthly riches something to be reprobated, 
and in poverty itself something meritorious, and have 
appealed for the truth of this to the fact that here 
there is no more mention of the moral demerit of the 
rich man than of the piety of the poor man, and that 
Abraham only refers to the different lot of the 
two here below (vs. 25), which is now reversed. 
Yet the onesidedness and superficiality of this infer- 
ence is obvious of itself. Faults of the rich man in 
act, definite examples of his want of love, it is true, 
do not appear in the parable; yet from this very fact 
appears the beauty of the representation, the deep 
earnestness of the moral: not the good which the 
rich man does, but the good which he omits, is suffi- 
cient to condemn him before God. Could the 
Saviour make His teaching, vs. 9, more impressive 
than by a representation which shows how a man 
who omitted this, and gave ear not to love but to 
selfishness, became everlastingly unhappy? In order 
to be banished into eternal torment, it was not 
even necessary that one should have maltreated 
a poor Lazarus upon earth; even those who allowed 
nim to pine helplessly away and left him to the care 
of the dogs would have to give a heavy reckoning of 
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it! Just such an apparently blameless gormandizer 
was the one to be held up as a mirror to the Phari 
sees who appeared pious before men; in the rich 
man too there was nothing, so the common opinion 
was, to blame, and yet—he came to the place of 
torment. Besides, there are not wanting indirect 
proofs of the moral condemnableness of the rich 
man; in Gehenna he still desires bodily refreshment ; 
he repeatedly imagines himself capable of directing 
Lazarus, as if the latter were in his service; nay, in 
the entreaty that one might go from the dead to his 
brothers (vs. 30), there is implied the indirect con- 
fession that he himself had not been converted. As 
respects Lazarus now, he is in this delineation not 
the chief but a subordinate character, who appears 
more as suffering than as acting. But hardly would 
the Saviour. have represented him as carried by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom if he could have shown 
to his ancestor no other letter of recommendation 
than his former poverty. And have we here liberty 
so entirely to overlook the high significance whicb 
is implied in his humble silence ? 

It is, finally, entirely unnecessary, with some ex: 
positors, to assume that the Saviour here wished t 
give a true history of a living or deceased man, 
Even if it is true, according to tradition, that at that 
time there had been a well-known beggar at Jeru- 
salem who bore the name of Lazarus, yet it is 
entirely accidental that the poor man in the parable 
had the same name with him, The conjecture, in- 
deed, is obvious that the Saviour in naming him so 
was thinking especially of His but just deceased 
friend at Bethany, whither His own journey was now 
directed; but this does not admit of proof. But 
least of all have we here to find allusion to Annas, 
with his five sons and his son-in-law, Caiaphas, whose 
Sadducean frivolity the Saviour in such a way is sup- 
posed to have held up to view. Such a thing, cer- 
tainly, was not according to His spirit, and might 
also have had the appearance of a personal feud. Had 
this set at that moment risen before the Saviour’s 
mind, He would, perhaps, have chosen other num- 
bers, in order to avoid even the appearance of so 
unseemly an allusion. But that here something 
higher than an isolated historical truth, that the 
highest ideal really lies at the basis of this whole 
parabolic discourse, we hope we need not now for 
the first time remind our readers. 

Vs. 19. A certain rich man.—The omission 
of the name is no sign of reprobacy (Euthym. Zigab. 
and others), but a means of generalizing the repre- 
sentation, That the Saviour undertook to draw 
from life one of Sadducean sentiments is entirely 
without proof. ‘‘ Vullwm adest vestigium vel mentio 
transitus ullius a Phariseis ad Sadduceos,” says Ben- 
gel with justice ; and it can scarcely be doubted that 
among the Pharisees also there were not a few to 
whom the description of the rich man’s sumptuous 
manner of life was fully applicable, comp. Ps. Ixxiii. 
4-9, As entirely without proof is it that our Lord 
had the history of historical characters of earlier 
times, Saul, Laban, or others, in mind.—In purple 
and fine linen.—The first the designation of the 
Syrian upper garments; the other of the Egyptian 
upper garments. Fine linen, byssus, an Egyptian 
linen that was sold for twice its weight in gold, men- 
tioned also in Rev. xviii. 12, in association with silk, 
comp. Puiny, H. iv. 19, 1, and many other passages 
gathered by Werrsrzin, ad loc. That the rich man 
was accordingly clothed above his position (Starke) 
we do not for this reason alone need to assume 
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But that, under the byssus garment no heart full of 
love and sympathy beat, appears sufficiently from the 
sequel of the parable. 

Vs. 20. Named Lazarus.— Perhaps a sym- 
bolical name, "12 ND, the Helpless, Forsaken (Ols- 
hausen, Baumgarten, Cramer, Lange). According 
to Lightfoot and Meyer, a contracted name, which 
denotes Deus auxilium (Eleazar, Godhelp). If we 
assume that the Saviour was in His thoughts with 
the dyin, friend at Bethany (see above), then the 
giving of the name is sufficiently explained. In no 
event is there here (De Wette) a traditional confu- 
sion with John xi. 

Laid at his gate, ¢8¢8Anro.—He had been laid 
there by others, who either wished to rid themselves 
of him, or to secure to him what fell from the rich 
man’s table (Stier, Meyer), and he remained lying 
there helpless, as if for a daily silent reproach to the 
unloving temper of the rich man.—F'ull of sores 
(entirely covered therewith, 7Axwuévos).—Desiring 
to be fed.—-Comp. Matt. xv, 27. Whether this 
wish was fulfilled or not the Saviour does not directly 
fay; yet quite early the gloss crept into the text, 
kal ovdels edidov uitg. See the Vulgate and Luke 
xv. 16. Critically untenable, yet as an explanation 
correct, so far as this, that the wish of Lazarus, as a 
rule, was not fulfilled, as appears from what follows, 


Vs. 21. Nay, even the dogs came and licked 
his sores.—The enigmatical add kai of x. appears 
to be best understood in such a sense that thereby 
not a diminution but an augmentation of his misery 
is stated. That the poor man got no crumbs ai all 
from the rich man’s table, the parable, it is true, 
does not say; how could he indeed have then re- 
mained lying at the gate without famishing? But 
although he now and then got only the crumbs and 
scarcely the crumbs, he yet saw even this meagre 
fare partially disputed him by the dogs. Under- 
stand masterless dogs which ran around on the 
streets of the capital [as everywhere in Western 
Asia, comp. Ps. lix. 6.—C,. C. §.], and allured by so 
rich a fall of crumbs as that from the table of the 
rich man, now robbed even the poor beggar of a 
part of that which perhaps had now and then fallen 
to his share. [The crumbs are, of course, not the 
trifling fragments which would fall from one of our 
tables, but the soft part of the thin cakes of bread 
in use in the East, which the wealthy, it appears, are 
sometimes accustomed to wipe their fingers with, and 
throw it under the table, themselves eating only the 
erust.—C. C.8.] These wild and unclean brutes, 
moreover, licked his sores, and thereby increased the 
pain of the helpless Lazarus. To describe his suffering 
as mitigated through the compassion of the brutes, 
would be directly opposite to the intention of our 
Lord. The antithesis of aAAd and ém:Supnav gives us 
oceasion here to suppose a climax in the mournful 
scene, rather than an anti-climax. Neither is the 
suffering of the rich man in Sheol mitigated by any- 
thing; and even though we assume that it was the 
Saviour’s intention to oppose the compassion of the 
brutes for the fate of Lazarus to that of the rich 
man, a sympathy of this kind, if it stopped there, 
must have heightened his misery the more. Comp. 
Mnyxr, ad loc. [It is undoubtedly true that the 
mention of the dogs licking the sores of Lazarus is 
meant to heighten our conception of his misery. 
There are two ways now of heightening this: one 
is to represent the dogs licking his sores as a new 
infliction, the other is to represent his misery as so 
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great that the very dogs had pity on him. The 
latter, which is the common view, appears at once 
more forcible and more natural, to say nothing of ita 
agreement with the effects of the touch of a dog’s 
tongue, whose grateful smoothness every one is ac 
quainted with. The view of the author, therefore, 
though supported by Meyer, is justly rejected by 
Bleek, De Wette, and Alford.—C. C. 8.] 

Vs. 22. And it came to pass.—With this tran 
sition the theatre of the history is at once transferred 
into another world. “ Hn subita mutatio: qui moda 
non hominum tantum, sed et canum ludibrium fuerat, 
repente Angelorum ministerio honoratur.” Grotius 
—Carried by the angels.—As,.of course, is un- 
derstood, as to his soul. That Lazarus is not buried 
at all, but carried, soul and body, into Abraham’s 
bosom, where he now lives again and is happy 
(Meyer), is an explanation incapable of proof. Re- 
specting other Israelites, concerning whom it is said 
that they have come into Abraham’s bosom, no one 
doubts that nevertheless their bodies, as usual, were 
committed to the earth, Why then should it have 
been otherwise with Lazarus? No, his burial was 
(Euthymius) so mean, that in comparison with that 
of the rich man it deserves no mention, and the con- 
trast lies rather in the honor that was sbown to the 
two, to the rich man here, to the poor man yonder— 
to the rich man by pall-bearers, to the poor man by 
angels—to the rich man as to his body, to the poor 
man as to his soul.—Into Abraham’s bosom.—A 
metaphorical expression of the blessedness which 
immediately after death was prepared for pious 
Israelites in common with their blessed ancestor 
(John viii. 56). In all probability the expression is 
synonymous with Paradise, Luke xxiii. 43 (Light- 
foot). In Sheol, the general appellation for the 
abode of departed spirits, the Jews, as is known, 
distinguish, on the one hand, a place of punishment, 
Gehenna; on the other hand, Paradise, for the pious, 
We have to understand the rich man as being in the 
former ; Lazarus as being in the other, The two are 
so uear one another that the inhabitants can see 
each other and hold converse. See De Werrz, Bibi. 
Dogm. §§ 178-182. 

Vs. 23. And in Hades, év r@ &n.—General 
designation of the abode of departed spirits, while 
from the immediately following év Bacdvors it appears 
that he found himself in that special place which is 
named the place of punishment, the yéevva rt. wupds. 
As this was conceived as being in the deepest part 
of Hades, one would have had to look up (Lange) 
in order to be able to discover the condition of the 
blessed. The rich man is now represented as 
awakening from a condition of momentary uncon 
sciousness to full consciousness, and one of the ob- 
jects which he first discovers in Abraham’s bosom 
(xéAmots, the customary plural of the Greeks also) 
is the familiar Lazarus reposing there. 

Vs. 24. Father Abraham.—He knows Abra- 
ham, therefore, and recognizes him as his ancestor; 
as Abraham also afterwards does not refuse to address 
him as réxvoy, without, however, this merely outward 
relationship availing him anything. He desires that 
Lazarus may be sent to him to cool with a single waters 
drop his burning tongue. The gastronome feels him 
self now so severely punished, precisely in that part 
of his frame with which he had so long sinned, and 
desires only a brief refreshment, “perhaps only so 
slight a one because he had seen the man in the un- 
cleanness of his sores” (Lange). It ix noticeable 
that he still imagines himself able to direct Lazarus 
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whom he had all his life lightly esteemed. Even so 
does he afterwards despise Moses also (vs. 30). 
Only his external condition, what surrounds him, is 
altered, but not his individuality. 

Vs. 25. Son, remember.—It looks very much 
as if, according to Abraham’s declaration, Lazarus is 
only comforted for the reason that he has suffered 
on earth, and the rich man only tormented for the 
reason that he on earth had received only good. 
But in order to be fair, this answer must be comple- 
mented with all which the parable gives us on good 
grounds to conjecture of the moral condition of both, 
while at the same time the antithesis between ra 
ayaddé cov and ra*caca without a pronoun, is not to 
be overlooked. What the rich man had enjoyed was 
really Ais good, had been in his eyes the highest 
good; the cad, on the other hand, which came upon 
Lazarus, were not actually his, but as providences of 
God he had borne them with meekness.—Now he 
is here comforted.—The dd« received into the 
text strengthens the local character of the repre- 
sentation, but the viv by no means warrants us in 
assuming that it is not an irrevocable and final term 
that is spoken of (Stier). One may surely, in a place 
of torment, still have room for reflections, without, 
for that, a better future being disclosed along with 
this possibility. Or was, forsooth, the mapdxAno.s of 
Lazarus also merely something provisional ? 

Vs. 26. And besides all this.—Statement of 
the ground why it is literally impossible to him to 
fulfil the rich man’s wish, even if he desired it. 
Xdopa, literally a cleft when ‘‘two places are so 
parted from one another by a torrent or fall of 
earth, that an unfathomable depth or immeasurable 
breadth is between,” 2 Sam. xviii. 17; Zech. xiv. 4. 
The here-indicated thought of an irrevocable separa- 
tion is in itself intelligible enough, but the form in 
which the Saviour here expresses it is entirely pecu- 
Bar. The Greeks, it is true, know of a xdoua in 
Tartarus; this, however, is not regarded as a space 
separating two regions; but the Rabbins speak only 
of a dividing wall between the two parts of Hades, 
or of an intervening space of an hand-breadth, nay, 
even only of a hair’s breadth. Then also the hope 
of, perhaps, even yet getting over this xdoua is very 
much weakened by the statement of the particular 
purpose for which this cleft is established, namely, 
for the very purpose (7ws) of rendering the transi- 
tion from one to the other side impossible. For the 
explanation of the imagery, compare the well-known 
passage of VirGiL, Aneid, vi. 126: 


“‘Facilis descensus Averni, 
‘Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis: 
Sed revocare gradus, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 


Vs. 27. I pray thee, therefore.—It appears 
almost as if the unhappy man sought some mitiga- 
tion of this torment in continuing the conversation, 
although he could scarcely have hoped for the grant- 
ing of his petition. For the second time he addresses 
himself to Abraham, that he may send Lazarus to 
his brethren. Perhaps he remembers that he by 
word and example had encouraged them in their 
sinful life, and feels himself, therefore, the more con- 
strained to adventure an attempt for their delivery.— 
“Orws Siauacripnra avtois, here without definite ob- 
iect (otherwise, Acts xx. 21, and elsewhere). A:apap- 
tipoua, Wabl; per deum hominumque fidem testor 
vel affirmo ; de adhortantibus : graviter moneo, An 
actual statement that sin is so terribly punished, he 
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does not consider as any longer necessary for his 
brothers, but so much the more ardently does he long 
that by irrefragable testimony that may be confirmed 
to them, which they know indeed, but in their hearts 
do not believe, ; 

Vs, 29. They have Moses and the prophets. 
—This time the compassionate réxvoy is omitted, and 
the tone becomes sterner, in order in the last an- 
swer of Abraham, vs, 31, to pass over into a distinct 
and inexorable refusal. Moses and the prophets 
here appear as the summary of a Divine revelation 
of all that which was needful for Israel in order to 
find the way to life. To hear these means, of course, 
not simply to listen to them externally, but desig 
nates also-at the.same time an actual obedience and 
following of their precepts. That the Hagiographa 
are included in this mere summary of the Old Testa, 
ment is, of course, understood. 

Vs. 80. Nay, Father Abraham.~— The un- 
happy one now pretends to know his brothers better 
than Abraham himself, but acknowledges at the same 
time thereby that he had not repented, and therefore 
his condemnation was a righteous one. 

Vs. 31. If they hear not Moses and the pro- 
phets.—Comp. Isaiah viii. 19; xxxiv. 16; John v. 
45. A reference to Elijah’s appearance (Baum- 
garten-Crusius) is by no means contained here. 
But the resurrection of Jesus, which was announced 
to the Jews without moving them to faith, may in a 
certain measure serve as an indirect confirmation of 
this declaration of our Lord. The enmily against 
Lazarus also, who had risen from the dead, John 
xii. 10, although he, it is true, had brought them no 
positive intelligence from Hades, affords the proof 
that no extraordinary signs can constrain the im- 
penitent man to faith when he once refuses to give 
heed to the word of God and His ambassadors extra- 
ordinary. As to the rest, this conclusion of the para- 
ble must have shamed the Pharisees the more deeply 
the less it gave them ground to hope that their un- 
appeasable thirst for miracles (John iv. 48) would 
afterwards find yet more satisfaction. Quite natural, 
therefore, that they now again give unmistakable 
signs of how deeply they are offended with the word 
of the Saviour, which gave Him then occasion for 
the immediately succeeding warning in reference to 
oKavdara. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The distinction which appears to exist between 
the Saviour and Paul, when the former brings for- 
ward with emphasis the perfect inviolableness and 
eternal validity of the law, the other proclaixas the 
abrogation of the law through the New Testament, 
by no means warrants the hypothesis that the Mas- 
ter thought differently, respecting this question of 
controversy, from His highly enlightened Apos- 
tle, and that, therefore, Christianity in Paul took a 
step beyond Jesus, On the contrary, here alse 
the well-known rule is applicable: “ distingue tem- 
pora, et concordabit scriptura.” The Saviour, wha 
was speaking to His contemporaries in Israel, could 
not do otherwise than emphasize the relative truth 
that the law and the prophets remain in force; but 
Paul, who appeared in the midst of heathenism, must 
immediately proclaim that the ministry which preach- 
es condemnation, the ministration of the letter, was 
abrogated, The word of the Saviour aims exclusive- 
ly at the spirit, the heart, the eternal substance ; the 
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word of the Apostle, on the other hand, at the form, 
the letter, the external constraining authority of the 
Old Testament. How far Paul was in principle from 
Antinomism appears from Rom. iii. 31. 

2. “ Whosoever putteth away his wife committeth 
adultery.” According to this saying literally inter- 
preted, it certainly appears as if our Lord declared 
Himself unconditionally against all divorce, and as if 
the Roman Catholic Church were fully right when 
sie permits at the most a separatio quoad torum et 
mensam, but never guoad vinculum. We must, how- 
ever, complement this declaration of the Saviour 
from Matt. v. 82; xix. 9, and assume that the trans- 
gression by which marriage is dishonored by the one 
party gives to the other party also liberty—we by no 
means say obligation—to regard it on his or her side 
also as broken. Whether it is more Christian to 
make use of this permission or not, this is not to be 
deduced from the letter of the Saviour’s words, al- 
though we believe that it is in His spirit if the ques- 
tion is answered negatively. But, certainly, he who 
in the case stated avails himself of his liberty for a 
divorce, is not on this account alone to be condemned, 
and the innocent party, therefore, of two married peo- 
ple separated on this legitimate ground, need not be 
forbidden to conclude a new connection. The limi- 
tation «}) én) wopyeia is therefore here also by no 
means to be left out of consideration, for in the case 
of zropveta an actual divorce has already taken place, 
so that the legal one is only the normal continuation 
of it, and the injured spouse in this case does not 
abandon “his wife,” but an adulteress, who has 
ceased to conduct herself as his wife. In short: 
“Jesus negatives the question whether the man 
could arbitrarily divorce the woman, and declares 
Himself against every one-sided and arbitrary di- 
vorce.”” De Wette. 

8. The parable of Lazarus and the Rich Man is 
the sublimest delineation of this side and of that side 
of the grave in its astounding antitheses. What is 
the trilogy of a Dante, in which he sings Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Heaven, compared with the trilogy of this 
parable, which places with few but speaking strokes 
the great whole of Harth, Gehenna, and Paradise at 
onve before our eyes? In the vesture of a figurative 
discourse which is taken from the eschatology of His 
time, the Saviour gives here the most astonishing 
disclosures, and lifts the veil which covers the secrets 
of the future. 

4, The antithesis which in the parable takes 
place between the rich man and the poor man on 
earth, exhibits to us the picture of the most mournful 
reality. Comp. Prov. xxii. 2. The Saviour, like 
Moses, is far from wishing to annihilate the distinc- 
tion between the rich and the poor as if by a stroke 
of magic, Deut. xv. 7-11; Mark xiv. 7. He permits 
the antithesis here on earth to exist, and therein one 
of the greatest riddles of the righteous administration 
of Providence. But at the same time He removes 
the stumbling-block, inasmuch as He depicts to us 
this life not as the life, but only as the first half of 
our being, and inasmuch as He causes the light of 
eternity to rise over the dark night of this earth. 

5. Although it is not the immediate purpose of 
this parable (see above), to give a special instruction 
about future things, yet many a question about the 
other world is here answered in a satisfactory man- 
ner. So much is shown to us at once: after death 
the life of the pious continues uninterruptedly, as well 
ag that of the ungodly. Far from teaching a sleep 
of souls, the Saviour declares on the other hand that 
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consciousness continues beyond the grave. The 
rich man sees, it is true, his external condition alter- 
ed, but in his inner man he has remained the same. 
He knows who and where he is; he recognizes Laz 
arus; can speak of his father’s house, and his five 
brothers, and their moral condition is to him not un- 
known. Quite as puffed up as before, he looks down 
upon Lazarus, and his character yonder, therefore, 
still shows the same shadows as here. The pain 
which he suffers consists in a righteous retribution 
of the evil which be has done here; to Lazarus the 
crumb was refused, to him a drop is forbidden. [A 
refinement hardly borne out by the text.—C. C. 8.] 
Traces of true repentance he does not show, but he 
does of suffering and despair. He calls not on God 
but on father Abraham, and is not grieved at his sing 
but only at their consequences. Natural feeling for 
his brethren makes him tremble at the thought that 
they also may come to the place of torment, but in 
directly he still excuses himself as if he had been in 
this life not sufficiently warned. No wonder that 
when such an inward difference exists between him 
and the blessed, an outward cleft also exists which 
can no more be filled up than passed over. Althougu 
the Saviour here speaks of the condition immediately 
after death, not of that after the Parusia, it appears, 
however, that according to His conception the sharp 
separation beyond the grave, between the children 
of light and those of darkness, becomes in any event 
a cleft and abyss. As well the doctrine of purga- 
tory, as that of the Apocatastasis, is opposed by this 
parable, and according to the last word of Abraham 
to the rich man, we can on this side expect nothing 
more for the unbeliever than an irrevocable silence. 
6. The happiness of the life to come consists, ac- 
cording to this parable, in this, that the redeemed of 
the Lord is comforted (rapaxadcirat, vs. 25). The 
soul, freed from the earthly probationary suffer- 
ing, is carried by angels toa happier place. What 
the Saviour here teaches of the ministerium angelorum 
is indirectly confirmed by such passages as Luke xy. 
10; Hebrews i, 14, a. 0. Paradise, which is here 
spoken of as the destined place of the blessed, must 
be carefully distinguished from the third heaven, 2 
Cor. xii. 4, the dwelling-place of the perfected right- 
eous. The Paradise is, on the other hand, in the in- 
termediate state a place of incipient, although very 
refreshing, rest, in which the Jews conceived all the 
saints of the Old Testament as united in joy. By 
the bosom of Abraham, we are to understand the 
most swelling part of the garmert, which is made by 
casting it around upon the breast. Here also, as in 
Matt. viii. 11, 12; Luke xiii. 25-29, and other pas- 
sages, future blessedness is designated under the 
image of a feast, where the favorite of the father of 
the family, in this case Abraham, so lies upon his 
couch that he can rest upon his bosom. The ideas 
of refreshment and fellowship are therefore here 
most intimately united. The poor Lazarus rests in 
the bosom of the rich Abraham, as if to show that 
not poverty or riches in itself, but faith and obedi- 
ence, constitute the ground of their blessedness, 
This blessedness is experienced in union with others 
of the same character, as is also true of the state of 
perdition (comp. the weratd judy nad duav); bur 
the thought of the fate of the damned does not dis. 
turb the rest of the blessed. With full composure 
Abraham can address the rich man, Lazarus can 
hear him without rejoicing, but also without giving 
him hope. How much more sublime is this repro 
sentation than that in the Koran, e. g., where the 
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blessed scoff at the damned, and gloat over the con- 
tempiation of their torments ! 

7. In our predilection for the first and chief end 
of the parable, we must not overlook the dogmatic 
and Christological importance of its second purpose. 
It is noticeable how the Saviour here also in unequi- 
vocal tone gives testimony for the sufficientia scrip- 
ture V. T. A fortiori may this testimony be ex- 
tended also to the Scriptures of the New Testament. 
United, these means of grace are, for the enlighten- 
ment, for the renewal and sanctification, of the sinner, 
so perfectly adequate, that it is as inconceivable as 
fruitless to expect even yet more powerful voices of 
instruction. That, moreover, if the word is to ac- 
complish this purpose, the operation of the Holy 
Spirit is absolutely necessary, is by no means denied 
by our Lord. The word is the seed for the new 
birth, yet sunshine and rain from above must make 
the seed fruitful upon the field. But there is no 
operation of the Spirit to be expected where the 
power of the word is lightly esteexned ; the narrative 
shows sufficiently, that any extraordinary awakening, 
which any one believes himself able to bring to pass 
in any other way than that of the living xhpuyua, is 
of brief duration and doubtful significance. No suf- 
ferer can, therefore, reckon upon being saved by 
God in extraordinary ways, if le has despised the 
common way described in God’s word; and could 
even the sign of Jonah be again repeated, it would 
be in vain for him who despises the preaching of 
Jonah, 

8. In the conclusion of this parable the Saviour 
utters at the same time a condemnation of all extra- 
ordinary attempts which are made in our time also 
by knocking-spirits, table-tippings, appearances of 
ghosts, somnambulism, &c., to come upon the trace 
of the secrets of the future world. Such a supersti- 
tion is the less to be excused, because it is common- 
lv united with secret unbelief in God’s word and tes- 
timony. It appears in this, moreover, only too plain- 
ly, that even those who fancy themselves in posses- 
sion of such éxtraordinary energies and revelations, 
yet are often not converted, and therefore their ob- 
stinacy itself confirms the last word which Abraham 
has here uttered. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The truth, recognized by the conscience, opposed 
vy the sinful heart.—The enmity of the Pharisees 
against the preaching of the law of love——The 
Pharisaical temper exists in every natural man ; they 
wish to appear righteous before God.—“ God know- 
eth your hearts ;” this truth may be considered: 1. 
As a certain; 2. as a terrifying; 3. as a comforting, 
truth_—The heaven-wide distinction between the 
judgment of God and the judgment of man, 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7.—The Old Testament period, a period of pre- 
paration.—So soon as the kingdom of God is pro- 
claimed with power it is vehemently opposed.—The 
inviolableness of the law: 1. In what sense? 2. with 
what right ? 3. for what purpose, does the Saviour pro- 
vlaim the inviolableness of the law ?—Married life 
transfigured by the Spirit of Christ—Divorce not 
something relatively good, but a necessary evil. 

The rich and the poor meet together; the Lord 
is the maker of them both.—How poor a rich man, 
how rich a poor man, may be: 1. In the present; 2. 
in the future, world.—The rich man, a. poor in true 
joy; 6 in sympath‘zing love; c. in well-grounded 
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hope; d. in eternal happiness.—The poor man, a. 
rich in calamities; 0. rich in pain; c. rich in ever. 
lasting consolation.—The comedy and the tragedy of 
earthly life only a few steps removed from one 
another.—How the good living of the earth does not 
soften, but hardens, the heart.—The inexcusableness 
of an unloving temper exhibited in the person of tha 
rich man; 1. The poor man is alone; 2. hard by the 
door ; 3. well known; 4. daily before his eyes; 5. in 
capable of labor; 6. modest enough not to com- 
plain; 7. content even with crumbs; 8. an object of 
the attention of the dogs, and yet is he contemned 
by the rich man.—Death the end of the inequality of 
life. Comp. Job iii. 17-19.—Death to one the great 
est gain, to the other the most terrible loss.—The 
care of angels for the dying saint, on its undoubtedly 
certain, on its indescribably consoling, side.—W hat 
avails the last honor shown the dying sinner, if it is 
immediately after death followed by eternal igno- 
miny ?—The awakening in the morning of eternity : 
1. What there continues of that which we here pos- 
sess at every awakening: @. our consciousness, 6. 
our personality, c. our memory; 2. what there falls 
away of that which we here recover at every awaken- 
ing: a. the illusive joy of the sinner, 6. the perplex- 
ing trial of the saint, c. the work of the grace of 
God on both; 3. what there begins of that which 
we here at every awakening see approaching some- 
what nearer: a. a surprising meeting again, 6. a 
righteous retribution, c. an eternal separation.—The 
mutual beholding of each other by the blessed and 
the damned.—The carnal relationship with Abraham 
is in the spiritual world not denied, but it avails 
nought.—The Jus talionis in the future life-—The 
sorrow of the damned: 1. Over that which they lack ; 
2. behold; 3. endure; 4. expect—Woe to the man 
who knows no higher good than that which he has 
received in this life!—The great cleft: 1. Its depth 
2. its duration ; 3. its two opposing sides.—Not earthly 
suffering opens the way to heaven, but the manner 
in which it is borne.—The terrible recollection, in the 
place of torment, of relatives whom one has left be- 
hind on earth.—If natural relationship does not be- 
come a’ spiritual one, it becomes at last only a 
source of suffering the more.—if sinners really be- 
lieved how terrible hell is, they would without doubt 
be converted.—God’s word the only and adequate 
means for the conversion of the sinner. Whoever 
contemns this means, has no other to expect.—One 
risen from the dead even would not. be able to bring 
the sinner to true faith—Whoever expects another 
means of grace, outside of those ordained by God: 
1. Such an one miscalculates fearfully ; 2. such an 
one sins deeply. 

SrarkKE :—QuvxrsneL :—There comes a time when 
God, in turn, scoffs at those who have scoffed at His 
truth.—The. avaricious man likes to deck himselt’ 
with feathers of hypocrisy.—CrameEr :—There are 
two kinds of pride—spiritual and worldly; neither 
pleases God, both are an abomination to Him,— 
Brentius:—The New Testament age requires New 
Testament people. Heathen sumptuousness of living 
prophesies for Christendom nothing good.—Hepir- 
GER :—Piety goes often a-begging, but is rich in God, 
—QUESNEL :—Sickness of body serves often for heal- 
ing of the soul; happy he whom the Chief Physician 
counts worthy to be thus cured.— ova Bill. Tub. :— 
Shame on you, ye uncompassionate rich! ‘he ra- 
tional man is shamed by irrational beasts '— These 
who become everlestingly glorious, must bert? have 
been wretched.---Ah, bow is-the leaf tun«d after 
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death !-—Cansre1n :—False trust in the outward fel- 
lowship of the covenant with God is found even in 
the damned.—Hepinerer :—In cruel eternity all 
grace and comfort has an end. Prov. xi, 7.—The 
condemned have in their pain longing for mitigation, 
but obtain it not, and the vain longing will increase 
their pain.—They who, through a bad example, give 
others too occasion to sin, will, in hell, on this 
account, be tormented by their consciences.—Mayus: 
-—Each one must indeed have concern for the salva- 
tion of his friends, but early and betimes. James v. 
20.—CanstTEIN :—Evil men will not accommodate 
themselves to God’s dispensation, but despise and 
censure it, and will, according to their own fancy, 
manage yet more conveniently for themselyes.— 
Hepincer:—Out of love to atheists and those 
who do not like the Scriptures, God will do no 
mmiracles.—Ungodly men do not change, and fear not 
God, even in hell: let no one wonder at this.— 
Nova. Bibl, Tub. :—Faith is content with the word of 
God, which is full of miracle and proof; but unbe- 
lief nothing will suit.—Hxusner :—God will here- 
after destroy all seeming.—The more lofty one’s 
schemes have been, the deeper will he fall.—Riches 
easily mislead to living well without doing well.—To 
be voluptuous and without love is quite enough to be 
damned for.—Of rich men like Dives, there are 
enough; of poor men like Lazarus, few.—Death for 
the pious sufferer a wished-for friend, who brings 
him redemption.—How various is the entering of 
men into the other world !—Short pleasure followed 
by eternal torment.—God punishes not with vehe- 
ment indignation, but with composed righteousness. 
—Whoever seeks heaven in earthly things will here- 
after lose the true heaven,—One need not be poor 
and full of sores, and yet may be like Lazarus.— 
Take heed against building the foundation of salva- 
tion on natural kindness of heart.—The damned 
torment one another.—It may be that the dead think 
oftener of the living than the living of them.—Faith 


,is content with the proofs which God gives, but rm 
| belief has never enough of them.—Man has no right 
'to prescribe to God how He will lead him to salva- 
tion.—Here have we also the ground wuy Christ, 
after His resurrection, did not appear to the unbe- 
lieving. 

On the Pericope, comp. four sermons of Chry: 
sostom on this section. Ed. Monrraucon, tom. i.— 
The sermon of Massition, Sur le Mauvais Riche.— 
Lisco:—Of the unbelief of false citizens of the 
kingdom.—How we have to judge the complaint of 
the inaccessibleness of the Christian means of salva- 
tion.—Scuuxrz :—Our soul retains in the future life 
its consciousness and its memory.—FLorEy :—Four 
declarations in the New Testament, which this Gospel 
proclaims and confirms to us: 1. Matt. xix. 23; 2, 
1 John ii. 17; 8. James i. 12; 4, 2 Tim. iii. 14, 15, 
—Woxrr:—That death alters the fate of earthly- 
minded men, but not their temper.—Derrrinemr :— 
Eternity—how it judges, how it parts, how it brings 
together.—RuLine :—The gulf between the child of 
the world and the child of God is not filled up by 
death, but only fixed in reverse order.—Fucns :— 
1. The poor Lazarus, a, a poor man, but also a rich 
man, b, asick man, but also a well man, ¢. a sojourner, 
but also a citizen ; 2. the rich man, a. a rich man and 
yet a poor man, 6. a well man and yet a sick man, ¢ 
a citizen and yet a vagrant,—L. A. Perri :—The 
worldly man’s wretched life and fate: 1. Poor in life ; 
2. wretched in death; 8. lost in eternity.—RavuTEn- 
BERG :—Death on two sides: 1. Oh death, how bitter 
art thou! 2. oh death, how beneficent art thou !— 
Von Karrr:—What Jesus here teaches of the con- 
dition of souls after death: 1. Of those that live 
without God; 2. of those that live in God.—Unte: 
—Some glimpses over the grave out into the still 
realm of the dead.—Covarp :—Voluptuousness : 1. Its 
nature; 2. its source ; 3. its consequences.—SaURIN: 
—The sermon Sur le suffisance de la Révélation. 
Serm., tom, i, p. 404, 





6. Parabolic Address to the Disciples concerning Genuine Faith, which overcomes Offences (Cu. XVII. 
1-10). 


cause to offend] one of these little ones. 


me 0d bh = 


Then said he unto the [his’] disciples, It is impossible but that offences will come: 
but woe unto him, through whom they come! 
were hanged about his neck, and he cast into the sea, than that he should offend [or, 


It were better for him that a millstone 


Take heed to yourselves: If thy brother tres- 


pass against thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he trespass 


against thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee,® saying, 


oo 


I repent; thou shalt forgive him. And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our 
faith. And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might say 


unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in the 


sea; and it should obey you. 


But which of you, having a servant ploughing or feeding cattle, will say unto him 


by and by [immediately], when he is come from the field, Go and sit down to meat 


© 


sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I 
shalt eat and drink? 
were commanded him‘? I trow not.® 


>= 


[recline at table]? And will not rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith I may 


have eaten and drunken; and afterward thou 


Doth he thank that [the*] servant because he did the things that 
So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all 


those things which aie commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants: we have 


done that which was our duty to do. 


t 
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2 Vs. 1.—Adrod has a decided weight of authority. See Tiscnunponr, ad locum. 

2 Vs. 4.—The more this eis o¢ is required by the connection, the more probable is the conjecture that, strongly as if is 
attested, it is an interpolation a seriore manu. 

“ 3 en éxeivy of the Recepta is lacking in A., B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L., X., &c., and appears to be only an explica- 
Te addition. 

4 Vs. 9.—Air@. The spuriousness of this word is pretty certain [only found in D., X. of the uncials], and is conceded 
by most of the modern critics. ! 

{$ Vs. 9.—Od Soxd. This sentence is not found in B., Cod. Sin., L., X., although it has 11 other uncials for it, with 
most of the cursives, the Vulgate, most copies of the Itala, both the Syriac versions, &c. Tischendorf retains it, Leb. 
mann brackets it; Tregelles, Alford omit it. Meyer vindicates it, and Bleek is doubtful. .Alford meets Meyer’s allega- 
tion that it might have been inadvertently left out on account of its resemblance to the following otrw, by remarking that, 
this is always written ovrws in the ancient MSS. If we suppose it an interpolation, it must be the marginal ejacilation of 
some ancient scribe at the hypotheticai presentation of so preposterous an inversion of relations. But it apy ears mora 


fiatural to take them as our Lord’s own words.—C. C. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 1. Then said He.—It remains a difficult 
question whether we, in Luke xvii. 1-10, meet with a 
connected discourse of the Saviour or a collection of 
sayings which are here communicated without his- 
torical connection, and are arranged together chres- 
tomathically by a somewhat loose thread. We might 
be almost tempted to see here not much more than a 
brief summary of the teachings which the Saviour, 
according to Matt. xviii. 6 seg., gave more in detail 
on another occasion. But if we consider that the 
parable of the Ploughing Servant, vss. 7-10, is entirely 
peculiar to Luke; that the parabolic expression of 
the sycamine tree may have been in a modified form 
repeatedly used by the Saviour (comp. Matt. xvii. 
20; xxi. 21); that moreover the precept, vss. 3, 4, is 
not exactly equivalent in substance with Matt. xviii. 
21, 22, and that the probable temper of the Phar- 
isees after that which they had heard, ch. xv. 1 seq., 
afforded a natural occasion for the warning against 
oxdydada, we then see the scruples against the in- 
ternal unity of ch. xvii. 1-10, vanish more and 
more. Several attempts to explain the connection 
of the different parts of the discourse in an internally 
probable manner are found in Srimr, A. J. iii. p. 390. 
Comp. Lanes, L. J. iii. p. 466. 

Unto His disciples.—Comp. xvi. 1. Doubtless 
to be distinguished from the ardcroAn, vs. 5, since 
now it is rather in part publicans only lately con- 
verted, ch. xv. 1, who for this reason are named, as 
being yet weak in faith, uixpol, vs. 2. 

Offences.—Perhaps with definite reference to 
what had just taken place, ch. xvi. 14. Zxavdador, 
in the sense here meant, is that which the sincere 
disciple of the Lord with reason stumbles at, because 
it is dishonorable to the Lord and harmful to the 
church. The non-oceurrence of these scandals 
is évévdexrov, disadvantageous or se ap ae ovK 
evdéxerat, non usu venit, ch. xiii, 33. It is of 
course understood that the Saviour speaks not of 
an absolute but of a relative necessity, proceeding 
from the sinful state of the world. But although the 
ease is now by no means to be altered, yet this 
lessens not the responsibility of him who induces the 
coming and increase of the cxdvdara, 

Vs. 2. It were better for him.—The Perfects 
mdicate that the Saviour will describe the condition 
of a man, around whose neck the millstone has been 
already hung, and who has been already drowned. 
He finds this fate, terrible as it is, yet still more 
desirable than if he were yet in life, in order (iva) to 
give offence.—A millstone, Al3. uvAuds, so must 
we doubtless read with Lachmann, Tischendorf, a. 0., 
instead of piAos bvixds, which appears to be taken 
from the Recepta, Matt. xviii. 6. The signification 
of the imagery is in both cases the same, only it 
must be remarked that here not only a siraple 
drowning, but at the same time a sinking into the 


| heathen. 


| deepest abyss of hell, whose image the sea is, is meant. 
Comp. further Lance on Matt. xviii. 6. 

Vs. 8. Takke heed to yourselves.—According 
to the connection, ‘‘Take heed especially of the 
giving scandals, against which such heavy punish- 
ments are threatened.” Just such scandals they 
would give, if they were lacking in forgiving love. 
The Saviour foresees that, notwithstanding His en- 
deavors to speak a word for the publicans, the 
chasm between these and the proud Pharisees will still 
continue. Therefore His new disciples must exhibit 
more than common love, if the friction with the 
others is not to be renewed every moment, and for 
this reason He now gives to them also the precept 
which He, according to Matt. xviii. 21, 22, had 
previously already given in another form to Peter. 
If they were of one accord among themselves, and 
willing to forgive, then it could not be hard for them 
to take many a stone of stumbling out of the way 
even of their enemies. 

Vs. 8. If thy brother.—From the whole con- 
nection it appears that the Saviour is not speaking 
of sins in general, but particularly of such as one 
brother commits in intercourse with anotber. For 
this case He ordains no judicial rebuke, but a milder 
brotherly admonition (ém:tiuncev), a helping him to 
come right and to amend himself, in all long-suf 
fering of love. Comp. 1 Thess. v.14. If such cor 
rection brings him to humble acknowledgment of 
fault, forgiveness must not then be withheld, ever. 
if the trespass had already been six times repeated. 
If the Saviour here speaks only of a sevenfold 
trespass, He means essentially nothing else than 
when He spoke at another time of seventy times 
seven, and expresses therefore here also the quali- 
tative infinity of forgiving love, in a symbolical 
number. But there prevails here greater moderation 
in the form of His saying, because He will not, by a 
seemingly overstrained requirement, repel and offend- 
the pixpof, to whom He speaks. It is moreover 
worth while to compare the precept which He here 
gives for private intercourse, with that which He 
ordained for the exercise of discipline in the church, 
Matt. xviii. 15-18. To the individual brother, there is 
not permitted what at last may be allowed to the 
church, namely, to put one out as a publican and 

The forgiveness must be repeated as often 
as even the least trace of repentance is shown. 

Vs. 5. And the Apostles.—No wonder that in 
hearing such requirements of the Saviour, which 
really first of all concern themselves, the apostles 
feel a pressing necessity of inward strengthening, 
and with shame acknowledge how much they were 
yet lacking in that higher principle which could 
alone enable them in the severe conflict with flesh 
and blood really to gain the victory. As one mar 
they utter the prayer for increase of faith; and it is 
noticeable how those who at other times could be sa 
wretchedly divided by pride and emulation, now 
agree in so amiabie a manner in this humole sup 
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plication, ‘‘ really the sole example of such common 
so designated address in the Gospels,” Stier. As 
often, Luke here names Jesus emphatically Tux 
Lorp, comp. ch. vii. 81; xxii. 61, e¢ alic. in order to 
bring into view in what light He stood before the 
eyes of His apostles, when they felt themselves con- 
strained to address themselves to Him with this sup- 
plication. 

Increase our faith.—Literally, ‘‘Add faith to us,” 
apdaSes Huy miotw. With thankfulness they feel 
vhat they are not wholly lacking in faith, but at the 
game time they humbly consider that the intensive 
power of their faith is not yet great enough to enable 
them for such a work as was proposed to them, vss. 
8, 4. To understand here especially the faith of 
miracles (Kuinoel, a. 0.), is entirely arbitrary. The 
Saviour’s answer also by no means requires this. It 
was something higher than external wonders ; it was 
a victory over themselves that had just been spoken 
of, a triumph of love that could only be the fruit of 
an augmented faith, Whether they with this prayer 
desire a direct immediate strengthening of faith, is 
hard to state, but certain it is that the Saviour grants 
immediately a direct hearing to their prayer, and 
strengthens their faith, inasmuch as He gives them 
to hear first the word of encouragement (vs. 6), 
then afterwards also a word of humiliation (vss. 
7-10). 

Vs. 6. If ye had faith.—The Saviour does not 
deny that they had any faith, but only gives them to 
feel how far they are removed from faith in the 
highest ideal sense, which alone can make them 
capable of fulfilling His own so strict requirement. 
How much faith accomplishes in the spiritual world, 
He indicates to them by pointing them to what 
alterations faith, when it is really necessary, brings 
forth in the natural world.—To this sycamine tree, 
deuctix@s. Perhaps a proof that this address was 
delivered in the open air, while the Saviour was con- 
tinuing His journey. By a strong personification, 
the fig-tree is represented as a rational being which 
is capable of understanding such a command of 
faith, and obeying it. The cuviduvos, atree frequently 
met with in Palestine. Comp. Dz Wertn, Archdol., 
§ 83. Perhaps, however, here the cvxomopéa, ch. xix. 
4, is meant, which, like our oak, has a sturdy trunk 
and strong branches, deep and powerful roots, so 
that it is in a certain sense something as great to 
command such a tree, as to command a mountain: 
éxpi(ésntt. Nay, the Saviour here expresses Him- 
self still more strongly than in the parallel passage, 
Matt. xvii. 20, since the tree is not to sink itself, 
but actually to plant itself in the sea, where an 
ordinary tree can neither take root nor grow; and 
there is therefore a plain intimation, that often 
that which according to the ordinary laws of nature 
is entirely impossible, may ina higher order of things, 
in which faith has the dominion, come immediately to 
pass. As to the question how far we may expect a 
literal fulfilment of such promises, without falling 
into absurdities, Stier deserves to be compared on 
Matt. xvii. 20. 

Vs. 7. But which of you.—The old complaint 
of lack of connection with what precedes (De 
Wette), is, with an attentive psychological exegesis, 
sufficiently disposed of. The Saviour could not have 
known His disciples, if He had not at once considered 
that even the bare prospect of the accomplishment 
of so great deeds was capable of making them im- 
mediately again selfish and haughty. He therefore, 
without delay, calls their attention to the truth, that 











even if faith strengthened them to the highest deeda 
they on their part could never talk of a special 
merit, The parable of the Ploughing Servant, also, 
may have been occasioned by the view of one 
laboring at the plough, under the eyes of the Saviour 
and the Twelve, and the question: which of yc, 
is the less incongruous, since at least the sons of 
Zebedee belonged to a class above the lowest, and 
might therefore well have S0tAc, comp. Mark i. 20. 

A servant ploughing or feeding cattle.— 
Two kinds of work are mentioned, in order definitely 
to designate the apostolical labor to which they 
should afterwards be called, and that on its more 
difficult as well as on its easier side. By the servant, 
dvtAos, we are not to understand a piodios, but a 
serf, who was entirely dependent on His lord, and 
was most strictly bound to do in blind obedience 
what was imposed uponhim. ‘ Quid magni facit ad 
arandum positus, st arat ; ad pascendum, si pascit ?” 
Grotius. 

When he is come.—EiSéws is not to be con- 
nected with épe? (De Wette, a. 0.), but with mapeadar 
(Stier, Meyer), as appears evident from the antithesie 
wera TaiTa in the following verse. The work must be 
indefatigably accomplished. Rest follows afterwards, 
and there is no need of hurrying for that. When the 
work on the field is accomplished the domestic labor 
must then be performed, before one can be seated, 
and the master’s meal of course precedes that of the 
servant. The slave must be content to remain 
girded till the lord has at his leisure finished eating 
and drinking.—Mepi(woduevos, a figurative mode of 
speech taken from the long garments of tle Orientals, 
which they had to lay aside or gird up, if they wished 
to journey or to do any work. 

Vs. 9. Doth he thank that servant?—A 
question of holy irony, by which the Saviour does 
not precisely mean to approve the fact, that so many 
acts of service in daily life are performed without 
even a word of thanks, but simply reminds of what 
is continually wont to happen. On the added od dona, 
the stamp of originality is in our eyes too strongly 
impressed for us, with Lachmann and Tischendorf, to 
doubt its genuineness. For the interpolation there 
is no reason, but the omission is easy to explain. 
Meyer, ad loc. 

Vs. 10. So likewise ye.—The Saviour will 
have His disciples, even after their work is faithfully 
accomplished, not esteem themselves higher than such 
servants.—Which are commanded you.—As well 
in the field as in the house. Everything, even the 
hardest not excepted. They have even in this case, 
instead of expecting special thanks, to say in deep 
humility: we are unprofitable servants, axpeio, 
not “ poor, insignificant” (Rosenmiiller), and as little 
in the unfavorable sense in which this word is used, 
Matt. xxv. 80, but simply such as have done nothing 
more than might be expected from dovAu. If they 
had accomplished less they would have been even 
the cause of loss; had they accomplished more than 
what they were charged with, they would then have 
been xpeto1; but now they could, as axpeto, expect, 
it is true, the food and drink which was the servant’s 
portion after his day’s work was done, but no reward 
such as wag conceded only to an extraordinary 
service. The Saviour does not demand that His 
people shall despise and reprobate themselves ; He 
says still less that He Himself is disposed to view 
them as unprofitable servants; He disputes least of 
all that a rich reward awaits them, such as He had 
promised, ch. xii. 31 ; but here only every merituae 
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eondigno is denied, and they are expressly reminded 
that whatever reward they may at any time receive, 
it is always a reward of grace, which they are in no 
case to demand. How very especially this instruc- 
ion was adapted to the case of the Twelve, and how 
their faith would increase in the measure in which 
humility grew in their hearts, they have perhaps 
even at once felt, and certainly afterwards expe- 


.Alenced. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, What the Saviour says about the necessity of 
oxdvdada, shows us what a living consciousness 
He had of the antithesis which exists between the 
holy kingdom of God and the sinful world of man. 
An ordinary moral teacher would have said: “It is 
not fit that scandals should come; ” the King of the 
kingdom of God on the other hand: “Tt is not fit that 
offences should fail to come: even the stone of 
stumbling will be the means of effecting My exalted 
aim;” comp. 1 Cor. xi. 19. Yet although He here 
out of evil causes good to proceed, the moral respon- 
sibility of him who occasions the oxdydarov re- 
mains terribly great, and—is by far too little con- 
sidered. We must, however, take good heed not 
to apply arbitrarily to offences taken, the Saviour’s 
threatening respecting offences given. 

2. It is remarkable how, in this didactic discourse 
of the Saviour, the direction to exercise forgiving 
love and that to practise unfeigned humility are con- 
nected with one another by the prayer for increase 
of faith. “In order to be able to exhibit love, faith 
must first exist, but in order for us to have faith, 
humility must first be deeper and more grounded. 
It appears here, at the same time, how the Saviour 
strengthens the faith of His people, not in a magical 
but in an ethical way. He leads them towards the 
mountain heights of a more developed life of faith, 
through the obscure depths of self-knowledge. “Out 
of the narrow place into the broad, out of the depth 
unto the height.” 

3. The Saviour’s declaration about the trans- 
planting of the sycamine-tree, must not be over- 
looked when the question, so variously answered, in 
respect to the possibility of a continuous gift of 
miracles in the church of the Lord, is discussed. 
Without any limitation whatever, He connects the 
gift of miracles with faith, and the assertion that this 
promise is exclusively applicable to the Twelve and 
their immediate successors, is purely arbitrary. The 
hyperbolical form of the imagery does not entitle us 
to deny the essence of the fact. And if history offers 
no perfectly attested proofs of the literal fulfilment 
of the promise, this comes from the fact that the 
greatest hindrances which faith must overcome, do 
not commonly show themselves in the physical, but 
in the ethical, sphere. It is true, so high a develop- 
ment of the force of faith will ever belong to the 
rarer facts, so long as there is yet so great lack of 
that humility which the Saviour here so emphatically 
commends. 

4. The saying respecting the unprofitable servant 
remains a locus classicus for the main doctrine of the 

ospel, and of Protestantism,—the doctrine of the 
justification of the sinner by grace alone; and it is 
therefore for this reason fully in its place in the 
Pauline gospel of Luke. If the existence of a 
thesaurus supererogationis were possible, then the 
language which the Saviour here will put in His dis- 
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ciples’ mouths would only be the expression of a 
hypocritical humility. We may, on the other hand, 
evidently see that whoever refuses to call himself, in — 
the here-indicated sense, a do00A0s axpetos, makes 
Christ Himself a d00A0s &xpetos. Comp. Galatians ii 
21, With the assertion (J. Mtturr, Chr. Lehre von. 
der Stinde, i. p. 48) that here ¢¢ least the possi 
bility of a virtue is presupposed by which one can da 
more than what is commanded, since otherwise ever 
Christ would have had to bring His holy life under 
the category of SovAos axpetos, we cannot agree. 
For Christ stood to the Father in an entirely different 
relation from that of servant, with whom He here 
puts His people on a level. Nor is there a proof for 
the view that here it is a limited Jewish obedience 
that is spoken of, which, on an evangelical position, 
one could raise himself far above. On the other 
hand it is plainly shown, that he who believes him- 
self to be able to do more than heis under obligation 
to do, must have very singular notions of the ideal 
perfection which the law demands. As to the rest, 
“this commendation of humility contradicts the 
passage ch. xii. 37 only in appearance, inasmuch 
as Christ at that time wished to encourage, at this 
time to humble.” De Wette. 

5. The parable of the Ploughing Servant is even 
yet of special significance for the pastoral office. 
The Saviour bere shows plainly that His disciples are 
to be used for different labors in His service; the 
one for hard ploughing—the other for quiet pasturing ; 
that they must never be disgusted if their work in a 
certain sense is never ended; that all which they 
really need and can justly expect, even for their 
temporal life, wili be provided for them at the 
suitable time; but that they, even after the most 
faithful labor, must forever give up the hope of their 
receiving a recompense as their right, which they 
have represented to others as a gift of grace. How 
much fewer would have been the desolations caused 
by the cancer of the spiritual pride of hierarchs and 
clergy, if no minister of the church had ever desired 
or assumed for himself another point of view than 
that of the Ploughing Servant. 

6. This whole instruction of the Saviour is justly 
used to controvert the doctrine of the holiness of 
works in the Ap. Augsb. Conf. iii: ‘‘ Hae verba clare 
dicunt, quod Deus salvet per misericordiam et propler 
suam promissionem, non quod debeat propter digni 
tatem operum nosirorum. Christus damnat fiducian. 
nostrovum operum, arguit opera nostra, tanquam 
indigna. Et preclare hie inquit Ambrosius : agnos- 
cenda est gratia, sed ignoranda natura, promissioni 
gratice confidendum est, non nature nostre. Servi 
inutiles significant insufficientes, quia nemo tantum 
timed, tantum diligit Dewm, tantum credit Deo, quantum 
oportuit. Nemo non videt, fiduciam nostrorum operum. 
improbari.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A religion without scandals is in this sinful world 
impossible.—The woe uttered upon the man through 
whom seandals come: 1. Terrible; 2. righteous; 3. 
salutary.—There is a punishment which is infinitely 
heavier than harm to body and loss of life.-—The high 
value which the Saviour attributes to the little ones 
in the kingdor: of heayen.—The greatest man whe 
gives scandals, stands below the lowest who suffers 
them.—The requirement of willingness to forgive our 
brother, in its length, breadth, depth, and height, Eph 
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iii, 18.—Unde: *he Old Covenant, sevenfold ven- 
geance, Gen. iv 28, 24; under the New Covenant, 
zevenfold forgiveness.—Rebuke of sin must be united 
with compassion for the sinner.—No wealth in love 
without growth of faith.—In the prayer for increase 
of faith all Christians must join, like the apostles.—How 
far this prayer is necessary: 1. In particular for the 
Twelve; 2. how far it remains necessary in general 
for all believers. —W hat this prayer, 1. Presupposes: 
a, that one already has faith, 6. but has yet too 
little, and c. that the Saviour is the only one from 
whom we can receive more. What this prayer, 
2. demands: a. more light, 6, more power, ¢c. more 
fellowship of faith. What the prayer, 3. effects: a. 
the disciple becomes through the hearing of it per- 
fect, 6. the kingdom of God is advanced, c. the Lord 
is glorified.—Fitting text for a communion sermon: 
this prayer the best communion prayer, because it 
was faith which, a. before the communion was most 
lacking to us, 6. because it at the communion is first 
demanded, c. after the communion may be put to 
many severe tests.—The all-overcoming power of 
faith: 1. From what it is visible; 2. why it is not 
more seen,—A faith like a mustard-seed has power 
enough to transplant a whole tree.—The relation of 
labor to recompense in the kingdom of God.—The 
minister of the kingdom of God like a ploughing 
servant, one who 1. Is called to various, often wearying 
labor ; 2. can neVer regard his work as entirely ac- 
complished; 3. in his service receives and enjoys 
what is needful; 4. but even after the faithfully ac- 
complished task, can never establish any claim to 
well-deserved reward.—The unprofitable servant very 





profitable, the most profitable servant unprofitable. — | 


How true recompense for labor in the kingdom of 
God only begins when one has given up all prospect 


of reward.—The Saviour esteems His servants more | 


in proportion as they have learned to esteem them- 
selves less. 

SraRKE :—QvueEsNeL :—God, with whom all things 
are possible, could easily prevent all scandals, but 
He admits them for holy reasons.—Bib/. Wirt :— 
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Take care that thou to no one, but especiaily to young 
children, give the least scandal.—Love never grows 
weary in forgiving.—Brentivs :—Christians may wel! 
be elevated above all prosecutions for trespass, be 
cause God the Lord has in such holy wise reserved 
to Himself all vengeance.—Faith grows not like 
tares ; because it has its root in God, it must also 
grow through God.—Zuisius:—Even weak faith is 
a Divine power, does miracles, saves, and is not re 
jected, Mark ix. 24, 25.—Let one examine himself 
whether he be in the faith, that he may not account 
his unbelief for a weak faith—Nova Bibl. Tub :— 
It is not enough for us to begin our spiritual labor and 
service of God well,—we must also continue it un- 
interruptedly till the Lord Himself gives us our 
holiday. —CanstzIn :—A devoted and faithful servant 
gives his lord the honor, and concedes to him in all 
things of good right the preéminence—First the 
work, after that the reward. The first we owe, the 
latter follows from grace. — HEDINGER: — Away 
spiritual pride : where is perfection? Genuine ser- 
vants of God never in their own view do enough ; 
they would ever be glad to have done yet something 
more, so great is their desire to serve God and to 
win souls. 

HrvuBner :—Faith is the power as for all good, 
so also for invincible placableness.—Prayer the 
means of strengthening faith, and therefore daily 
necessary.—It is not the chief concern that faith 
should be at the very beginning strong, if it is only 
fresh, sound, impelling.—To uproot even that which 
is deeply rooted and appears impossible to move, is 
through faith in Christ possible——Without labor no 
repose, without conflict no enjoyment.—He is the 
worthiest who esteems himself unworthiest.—Faith 
bids: Ever at rest; love, faith’s daughter: Never at 
rest.—AnrnpT :—The utterance of humility in refer. 
ence to the good that we have done: 1. It confesses 
that all good which we do is only our duty; 2. that 
we succeed in it only through God’s siaces 3. that 
it ever remains imperfect.—Lisco:—How necessary 
for every citizen of the kingdom humility is. 


I. The Journeyings through the Boundaries between Samaria and Galilee, and the noticeable Events 


during the same. 


Cus. XVII. 11—XVIII. 14. 


1. The Ten Lepers (Cu. XVII. 11-19). 


11 
12 
13 
14 


Samaria and Galilee. 


15 
16 
17 
18 


thanks: and he was a Samaritan. 


cleansec ? [ Have not the ten (oi déka) been cleansed?] but where are the nine? 


And it came to pass, as he went to Jerusalem, that he passed through the midst of 
And as he entered into a certain village, there met him ten men 
that were lepers, which stood afar off: And they lifted up theer voices [the voice, or, a 
ery], and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. 
them, Go shew yourselves unto the priests, 
they were cleansed. And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, 
and with a loud voice glorified God, And fell down on his face at his feet, giving him 
And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten 


And when he saw them, he said unto 
And it came to pass, that, as they went, 


There 


are not found that returned to give glory to God | Are there none found returning, 


19 


&c.?], save this stranger [foreigner, dAAoyevys]. And he said unto him, Arise, go thy 


way: thy faith hath made thee whole [lit., saved thee]. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 11. And it came to pass.—An exact har- 
monistics would have, after Luke xvii. 10, to insert 
the account of the raising of Lazarus, and the delib- 
‘eration vf the hostile Sanhedrim held in conse- 
quence of this, John xi, 1-53. After these events 
the Saviour tarries some time in the small town of 
Ephraim, till the approaching Passover calls Him 
again to Jerusalem, John xi. 54, 55. In the begin- 
ning of this last journey to the feast follow the oc- 
currences related by Luke, xvii. 11 seg. The heal- 
ing of the ten lepers did not, therefore, take place 
during an excursion of our Lord from Ephraim (Ols- 
hausen, Von Gerlach), but at the very beginning of 
the journey to the feast, which Luke alone gives an 
account of. Once more before He takes leave of 
His public life, the Saviour will in part wander 
through the regions which had been the theatre of 
His earlier activity, and so by words and deeds show 
that He does not avoid His mighty enemies. 

Aa wéoo. --There is no ground for altering the 
reading either into pécor, dia pécov, or ave mécor. 
See Meyer, ad loc. The expression intimates, not that 
He was travelling through the midst of the two here- 
named lands—for in this case not Samaria but Galli- 
lee would have to be first named—but that He was 
travelling in the midst between these two lands, so 
that He kept on the borders without penetrating 
into the interior of the country, in confinio, Bengel. 
So also Lanenr, L. J. ii. p. 1065. The opinion that 
the mention of Samaria took place only in conse- 
quence of the appearance of a Samaritan in this nar- 
rative, vs. 16 (Strauss), is one of the frivolities of 
the negative criticism, which contribute not a litile 
to throw suspicion upon its moral character. 

Vs. 12. Ten lepers.—Upon the leprosy see on 
Luke y. 12-16, and Ligurroor on Matt. viii. 2. In 
2 Kings vii. 8 we find an example of leprous men, 
driven by need, having united themselves with one 
another in a company. As unclean, they were 
obliged to remain at least 4 ells distant from the un- 
tainted. See Lev. xiii. 46; Num. v. 2. That even 
to them in their isolation the report of Jesus had 
made its way, is a striking proof of the greatness of 
His fame. 

Vs. 18. Jesus, Master, émortdra, not «dtpie.— 
Although they do not yet know the Saviour’s Messi- 





anic dignity, yet they account Him a prophet, mighty’ 


in deed and word; their faith is sincere without be- 
ing perfect, on which account also the Saviour does 
not repel them, But in order to show to the dis- 
ciples that He in the manner in which He accom- 
plishes His benefits is bound to no form whatever, as 
well as at the same time to try the faith of the lepers, 
He this time effects the cure in an entirely peculiar 
way. Full of leprosy as they yet are, they must go 
to the priests, in order to have themselves declared 
clean by these. In this, it is true, there is implied 
the indirect promise that they would actually become 
clean even before they came to their priests, but yet 
it was no easy requirement that they should, yet un- 
healed, begin their journey thither. It appears that 
the Saviour in this way would not only try them, but 
also avoid any occasion whatever for scandal, and 
give the representatives of the Theocracy their duc 
honor, comp. Ley. xiii, 2; xiv. 2. Probably the 
Israelitish lepers now go towards the village lying in 
the vicinity (the whole scene we have to conceive as 
yet outside of the «dun), yhile the Samaritan went 
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probably to his own priests, who, without doubt, ob 
served the same laws of purification. In the midst 
of their believing journey the healing at once comer 
to pass. 

Vs. 15. Turned back.—Not after he had really 
been declared clean by the Samaritan priests (Cal 
vin, Luther, Lange); for in this case the Saviour 
would not have been able to wonder that the nine 
others had not returned, since these certainly had to 
make a much longer journey to their priests. No, 
év T@ bndyew all were healed, and all ought to have 
returned at once, in order to thank their Deliverer. 
That the nine had allowed themselves to be kept 
back by the influence of hostilely disposed priests 
(Berl. Bibl.), is an entirely arbitrary conjecture. 
Not hours, but only moments had intervened be- 
tween the command and the healing, between the 
healing and the thanksgiving. Or are we to sup- 
pose our Lord to have tarried inactive a half day 
at the entrance of the «éun, in order to see whether 
one would perchance return ? 

A Samaritan.—The other lepers, without doubt, 
after the priest had declared them clean, returned 
joyfully to their dwelling; but the Samaritan does 
not content himself with having received the bene- 
fit, he will also praise the Benefactor. His thankful- 
ness is of the right kind, for it displays itself as a 
glorifymg of God, vs. 15, and that is well-pleasing 
to the Saviour, vs. 18. But the praise of Him who 
was the first cause of the benefit brings no prejudice 
to the honor to which the Mediator of this healing 
may make claim. With loud voice he praises God, 
and falls down at Jesus’ feet, ready, as is of course 
understood, after that to obey His command, and 
now to go to the priests, 

Vs. 17. Where are the nine?—In order to 
understand the full melancholy earnestness of this 
inquiry, we must consider this event in its historical 
connection. The Saviour here alsois not concerned 
for honor from man, but He who knows well what. 
is in man knows also that gratitude towards God. 
could not be very heartfelt, where one did not feel. 
himself obliged even to a word of thanks towards his. 
human benefactor. His complaint, in and of itself a: 
just one, if we regard the extraordinariness, the unde- 
servedness, and the magnitude of the benefit bestow- 
ed, becomes the more affecting, if we consider the time 
in which it was uttered. Well acquainted with the 
plans which had already been forged in Judea for 
His destruction, the Saviour yet once again makes 
this boundary-tract of Galilee the theatre of His sav- 
ing love, and even at the first miracle on this journey 
it is manifested how very much the prevailing tone 
of feeling is now altered. For formerly a miracle 
performed on one, animated many hundred tongues 
to His praise ; now, on the other hand, the healing 
of ten unhappy ones does not even elicit from the 
majority of the healed, still less from the inhabitants 
of the village, even a single word of thanks. He has 
this time rather concealed than made conspicuous 
the brilliant character of the miracle by its form, but 
He experiences at the same time how the Doer of 
the miracles is at once forgotten, and while He on, 
His part, even in this last period, displays His re 
spect for the law and the priesthood, He is rewarded 
therefor with a mean slight. The observation of 
this fact goes to the Saviour’s heart ; and as He had 
just shown Himself the compassionate High-priest, He 
feels Himself now the deeply contemned Messiah, 
Yet the complaint to which His sadness gives utter 
ance, is at the same time a eulogy for the one thank 
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ful one who had appeared before Him, and with the 
words: “Riseup, go thy way, thy faith hath saved 
thee ;” the benefit is for this one heightened, con- 
‘armed, sanctified. 

It was perhaps the learning of this distinction 
between the Samaritan and the Jews, which occa- 
sioned Luke, from his broad Pauline point of view, to 
pote down this occurrence, which, we know not from 
what special reasons, the other Synoptics pass over. 
Not improbable is the view that he here by a speak- 
ine example wished te place in a clear light the un- 
thankfulness of the Jews towards the Saviour, which 
showed itself throughout His course. Comp. ScuuEr- 
ERMACHER, J. c. 215. But that Luke does not for all 
this show any unwarranted, unhistorical preference 
for the Samaritans (Schwegler, a. 0.) appears suffi- 
ciently from chap. ix. 53. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The essence of faith manifests itself in the ten 
lepers. Faith recognizes in Jesus the only willing 
and all-sufiicient Helper, and allows itself to be im- 
pelled by life’s necessity to take refuge in Him. It 
is observed by the Saviour with pleasure, exercised 
by trial, and never put to shame, so far as the heart 
is upright before Him, even when the conceptions 
of the understanding, respecting the Redeemer, are 
as yet extremely defective. It is the only way to 
salvation, not only in a natural, but also in a spiritual, 
respect, and must, if it is of the right kind, reveal 
itself in sincere thankfulness towards God and to- 
wards the Saviour. 

2. No less appears here the nature of true thank- 
fulness. It can only be required and attested when 
one knows himself to be healed and redeemed by 
Christ; but then it can and may not possibly fail to 
appear. Like love, so also is thankfulness towards 
God most intimately connected with thankfulness 
towards man, comp. 1 John iv. 20. ‘“‘ Deo ingratus, 
non erit hominibus gratus.” Melanchthon. It reveals 
itself with irresistible force, as in the case of this 
Samaritan, who, after he had first with hoarse voice 
[2. e., husky with leprosy.—C. C.8.] called on the 
Redeemer, returns again immediately after his heal- 
ing, in order with loud voice to give God the glory. 
And as unthankfulness does not only deny the Sa- 
viour, but also perturbs Him, so, on the other hana, 
genuine gratitude is rewarded by augmented gifts of 
grace, vs. 19, so that the declaration: “ He that has, 
to him shall be given,” finds here also its full appli- 
cation. 

3. The ingratitude of the nine, in contrast with 
the one Samaritan, bears so far as this a symbolical 
character, that it gives an example of the unfavor- 
able reception which the Saviour ever found in Is- 
rael, in opposition to the higher esteem which was 
accorded Him in the heathen world. 

4, The love which the Saviour here also, as often, 
exhibits for the Samaritans, was ror the apostles a 
psedagogic lesson, which, as appeared from the extend- 
ed commission that was given them, Acts i. 8; was 
doubly necessary, and afterwards also bore its fruits 
in she zeal with which they preached the Gospel to 
Sunaria too. Acts vill. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Augmenting hostility hinders not the Saviour 
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from working so long asit is day.—Leprcsy, th¢ 
image of the defilement and the misery of sin.—How 
life’s necessity brings together and unites men.— 
Misery’s ery of distress: 1. Unanimously raised; 2, 
graciously answered.—Jesus, a Master who takes 
compassion on those who call on Him in distress.— 
Jesus, in the healing of the ten lepers, revealing 
Himself as the image of the invisible God, comp. 
Ps. 1. 15.—Perplexing requirements and ways of the 
Lord have no other purpose than to strengthen the 
yet weak faith.—The Divine institutions of the Old 
Testament are by the Saviour in the days of His 
flesh honored and practised.—What is adventured 
in faith on Jesus’ word is never resultless.— 
Not always are good and evil found just where we 
should expect them @ priori.—The great contrasts 
which present themselves in the history of the ten 
lepers: 1. Great misery on the one hand, great grace 
on the other hand; 2. great unthankfulness from 
many, thankful recognition from one; 8. Israel 
blessed with benefits, but rejected by its own fault— 
the stranger praised and accepted.rcHuman thank- 
fulness and unthankfulness in relation to the Lord, 
and the Lord in relation to them.—How true thank- 
fulness towards God reveals itself in the glorifying 
of Jesus.—The sad inquiry, Where are the nine? 
1, What were they once? 2. where are they now ? 
8. What do they afterwards become ?—The thankful 
stranger a true citizen of the kingdom of God.—He 
that honors grace received is worthy of greater 
grace !—What is the faith that has any true saving 
power? A faith which is: 1. Humble in entreaty; 
2. courageous in approaching; 8. joyful in thanks- 
giving. 

Srarke:—Wova Bibl. Tub.:—The world is a 
hospital full of infirm and sick.—J. Hani :—Like 
and like agree well; pure to pure, impure to im- 
pure.—O Jesus, give us grace to seek Thee and 
strength to wait on Thee.—Nova Bibl. Tub. :—From 
the leprosy of sin there can no one heal us but He 
that is called Jesus, Matt. i. 21—Nothing agrees 
better together than human misery and Christ’s 
compassion.—Hepineer :—Whoever will spiritually 
recover, let him show himself to experienced people 
and Christians.—Christ is indeed a Physician of all 
men, but He does not heal all in one way.—O man, 
if God hath graciously heard thy Eleison, forget not 
then to bring Him thy Hallelujah.—Quzsnex :— 
With genuine thanksgiving there is true humility — 
Bibl. Wirt. :—Shameful is unthankfulness towards 
our neighbor, but much shamefuller towards God 
and His many benefits.—Learn to suffer and shun 
ingratitude.—Follow not the multitude; better be 
with the one than with the nine-—Nova Bibl. Tub.: 
—0On humiliation follows exaltation, on repentance 
departure in peace.—CanstEeIn:—So great and glo- 
rious is faith, that that is attributed to it which yet 
is only God’s grace and benefit. 

LavatER :—Even the thanks that are most His 
due, Christ rewards with new manifestations of 
grace.—HEvBNER :—The true penitent goes towardy 
Christ indeed, but remains in humility, nevertheless, 
standing afar off—The spiritually sick also, when 
he needs comfort, should show himself to the priest. 
—The priests cannot make clean but declare clean.— 
Those of erroneous bel’ef put to shame very ofter 
the confessors of the true religion.—The multitude 
of evil and the rareness of good examples in human 
society.—Christ now, as then, experiences the un- 
thankfulness of men.—Unthankfulness so frequent a 
phenomenon because humility is lacking —He that 
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prays without giving thanks, closes to himself the 
door of acceptance of his prayer. 

On the Pericope.—Covuarp:—Our life must be a 
continued praying and giving thanks: 1. Praying in 
relation to ovr necessities ; 2. giving thanks in rela- 
tion to the Divine benefits of grace.—AHLFELD :— 
Where are the nine ?—How is it as to thy thanksgiving 
prayers towards God ?—RautznBerG :—The intent of 
the Divine help: 1. Taat we may recognize the Di- 
vine help ; 2. receive it with thanksgiving ; 8. through 
¢ grow in holiness,—WersTtERMEYER :—Comp. Ps. 


1, 15: 1. The commended call; 2. the promised help 
3. the owing thanks.—W. Orro :—Unthankfulnese 
is the world’s reward; this is: 1. An experience 
gained in the world; 2. an accusation preferree 
against the world; 3. a shame lying upon the world 
4. a harm arising for the world.—Fucus :—Chrie 
makes us clean: 1. From what? 2. whereby? 3. 
whereto ?—Soucuon :—Insincere and sincere faith_— 
Stizr :—How the Lord here to our shame complains 
of the unthankfulness of men.—J. J. MIVILLE® - 
Compelled piety. 


2. Discourses of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God (Vss. 20-87). 
20 Avd when he was demanded of [inquired of by] the Pharisees, when the kingdom 
of God should come, he answered them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with 
21 observation [7. e, so that it can be gazed at]: Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo 
there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you [rather, in the midst of you]. 
22 And he said unto the disciples, The [om., The] days will come, when ye shall desire 
23 to see one of the days of the Son of man, and ye shall not see 7. And they shall say 
24 to you, See here; or,’ see there: go not after them, nor follow them. For as the light- 
ning, that lighteneth out of the one part under heaven, shineth unto the other part 
25 under heaven; so shall also’ the Son of man be in his day. But first must he suffer 
26 many things, and be rejected of [by] this generation. And as it was in the days of 
27 Noe [Noah], so shall it be also in the days of the Son of man. They did eat, they 
drank, they married wives, they were given in marriage, until the day that Noe [Noah] 
28 entered into the ark, and the flood came, and destroyed them all. Likewise also as it 
was in the days of Lot; they did eat, they drank, they bought, they sold, they planted, 
29 they builded; But the same day that Lot went out of Sodom it rained fire and brim- 
30 stone from heaven, and destroyed them all. Even thus shall it be in the day when the 
31 Son of man is revealed. In that day, he which shall be upon the housetop, and his 
stuff [goods] in the house, Jet him not come down to take it away: and he that is in 
32, 33 the field, let him likewise not return back. Remember Lot’s wife. Whosoever 
shall seek to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve 
34 it. I tell you, in that night there shall be two men in one bed; the one shall be taken, 
35 and the other shall be left. Two women shall be grinding together; the one shall be 
36 taken, and the other left. Two men shall be in the field; the one shall be taken, and 
37 the other left. And they answered and said [say] unto him, Where, Lord? And he 
said unto them, Wheresoever [ Where] the Lody 2s, thither will [also*] the eagles be 
gathered together. 
1 Vs. 23.—Rec.: iSod de } idod éxet. The 7 before the second idov, although Lachmann defends it, appears to be 
porrowed from Matt. xxiv. 23, and is properly rejected by Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles, Alford.] 
2 Vs. 24.—Kai, although dubious, as it is wanting in many manuscripts, is found, however, in B., D., [om,, Cod. Sin.,] 
and has been on this ground, as it appears, properly retained by ‘Tischendorf and at least bracketed by Lachmann. 
[‘Lischendorf in his 7th ed. omits it, as do Meyer, 'I'regelles, Alford.—C. C. S.] : 


3 Vs. 36.—In all probability an interpolation from Matt. xxiv. 40, and therefore rejected by almost all later critics, 


e Wette hesitates. [Om., A., B., Cod. Sin., 14 other uncials, and much the larger part of 


with the exception of Scholz. 


h ives.—C. C. 8. i R 
of TVs. 37.—Kaz is rightly received by Tischendorf into the text, on the authority of B., [Cod. Sin.,] L., (U., A.] 


the kingdom of God, of which John and Jesus had 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAT. 


Vs. 20. Inquired of by the Pharisees.—The 
ground, occasion, and purpose of this inquiry can 
only be conjecturally determined. To understand it 
as put by sympathizing inquirers desirous of salva- 
tion, is forbidden by the partially rebuking and par- 
tially earnestly warning answer of our Lord. Ap- 
parently these Pharisees were not unacquainted with 
the growing hatred of the Jewish magnates against 
Jesus. and had in seeret their sport at the fact that 


already so long testified, still reniained invisible, 
and that our Lord, after long labor in Galilee, had 
acquired no greater following, as had just before 
appeared. But as often good comes out of evil, so 
have we here also to thank a concealed enmity for 
an instruction of the Saviour which assails an error 
of His adversaries at its root, and possesses abiding 
worth for all future ages. 

With observation, werd rapatrnpjcews, literally, 
with or under observation, so that it can be recog: 
nized and observed by outward tokens, and that one 
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could exclaim with assurance, Lo here, Io there! 
We are not primarily to understand this of external 
pomp and brilliancy (mera moAAjjs pavractas, Grotius), 
but in general everything external that can be seen 
with the eyes and grasped with the hand. By this 
answer, the Pharisees are at the same time instructed 
that it is a fruitless trouble to inquire after a defi- 
nitely fixed point of time, when it shall suddenly 
come. Of this unnoticed coming of the kingdom of 
God, the Saviour could not well give any more strik- 
ing proof than this, tha: the kingdom of heaven had 
already in its incipiency appeared among them, with- 
out their having even yetin their earthly-mindedness 
observed it. 

Vs. 21. In the midst of you, éytds budv.— 
From the future to which they were looking, the 
Saviour directs their eyes back upon to-day. Inas- 
much as the King of the kingdom of God was 
already living and working in the midst of them, 
this kingdom had already come potentially into their 
nearest neighborhood. The explanation, in animis 
vestris (Chrysostom, Luther, Olshausen, Heubner, 
Hilgenfeld, and others, and also the deceased Am- 
sterdam Professor A. des Amorie van der Hoeven), 
is indeed capable of being philologically defended, 
and finds also some weak analogies in individual 
Pauline expressions (1 Cor. iv. 20; Rom. xiv. 17; 
Col. i. 13), but is not favored by the connection. 
For the translation, ‘in the midst of you,” there are 
the following grounds: 1. That in this way the anti- 
thesis between the external coming and the being 
already actually present is kept move sharply de- 
fined; 2. that the kingdom of God had not been 
truly set up in the hearts of these Pharisees; 38. that 
in John i. 26; xii. 85; Luke vii. 16; xi. 20, the 
same thought which is expressed in our translation 
is expressed in another way, while, on the other 
hand, for the apparently profound but really not 
very intelligible statement, that the kingdom of God 
is found iz the man, no other proofs are to be found 
in our Lord’s own words. It would be better, without 
doubt, to connect with one another the two signifi- 
cations of éyvrés (Stier, Lange), although there is 
nothing contained in the connection that decidedly 
requires us to interpret évrds otherwise than as the 
simple antithesis of tw, intra vos. Not with entire 
injustice, apparently, Meyer calls the idea of the 
kingdom of God as an ethical condition in the soul, 
modern, not historico-biblical. 

Vs. 22. And He said unto the disciples.— 
The Pharisees have been sufficiently disposed’ of 
with the above answer, which Luke has alone pre- 
served to us. But the Saviour does not on this occa- 
sion give up the subject which they had brought 
into discussion, but continues, perhaps in their pres- 
ence, to instruct His disciples still further about the 
approaching coming of the kingdom of God. In the 
eschatological discourse, vss. 22-37, which now lies 
before us, the same phenomenon is repeated which 
we have already several times met with. Here also 
Luke communicates sayings which Matthew has pre- 
sented in an entirely different connection, and again 
the inquiry cannot be avoided, which of the two has 
maintained the most exact chronological sequence. 
If we compare the first and the third Gospels 
with one another, it appears that Luke xvii, 28, 24, 
and Matt. xxiv. 23-27; moreover Luke xvii. 26, 217, 
and Matt. xxiv. 37-39, as well as Luke xvii. 35-37, 
and Matt. xxiv. 40, 41, coincide almost verbally. 
Now, it is true the possibility cannot be doubted 
that our Lord utsered several of these sayings on 








several occasions, but, on the other hand, it can 
hardly be denied that many of the words here given 
by Luke appear in Matthew in a much more happy 
and natural connection; that it is much more prol» 
able that our Saviour, towards the end of His life 
spoke to His intimate disciples alone concerning 
these secrets of the future, and not some weeks be: 
fore to a circle of hearers so mixed as that in the 
midst of which Luke here places us; and that finally 
it is almost inconceivable that the long eschatologi« 
cal discourse, Matt. xxiv., should have consisted in a 
great measure only of reminiscences of a previous 
instruction, Luke xvii. From all these grounds we 
believe that Luke xvii. 22-37 stands in about the 
same relation to Matt. xxiv. as Luke vi. 17-49 and 
ch. xii, 22 seg., to Matt. v. 7. In opposition to 
Schleiermacher and Olshausen, who concede to 
Luke the preference, we think, with Ebrard, Lange, 
and others, that we see in the redaction of the third 
gospel in this place heterogeneous elements, that is, 
such as, although in themselves undoubtedly genuine, 
have yet been here inserted only because of the op- 
portunity, and outside of their original historic con- 
nection ; but we prefer to assume that the Saviour 
on this occasion did communicate a certain eschato- 
logical instruction, without, however, already, as after- 
wards, speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem, but 
that individual striking expressions from a later dis- 
course have been by Luke woven proleptically into 
this one. How much has been transferred from one 
discourse to the other, it is probable will never admit 
of any other than an approximate determination. 

Days will come.—The psychological connec- 
tion of this first word to the disciples, and of the 
last to the Pharisees, strikes the eye at once. 
Scarcely has the Saviour uttered the assurance that 
the kingdom of God already exists in the midst of 
them, when He thinks also of the prerogative of His 
disciples, who had been already received into the 
same, but at the same time—and how could it at 
such a time be otherwise ?—on the pain of impending 
separation. It is as if He feared that His friends, 
from the assurance that the kingdom of God had 
already really come, would now also draw the conclu- 
sion that the King would forever abide in the midst 
of them. As He is far from blowing up again even 
the weakest spark of an earthly hope which He had 
previously controverted with so much emphasis, He 
now makes haste to prepare them for grievous times. 
Under the pressure of manifold tribulations, they 
were for the moment to wish in vain to see even one 
of the victorious blessed days of the revelation of the 
Messiah. The Saviour is thinking of one of those 
days of happiness such as only the aidy wédAdAwy could 
and should bring. He does not mean that they 
would long for one of the days which they were 
now experiencing in converse with the yet humil- 
iated Christ, but that they would sigh after the reve- 
lation of the Glorified One, who should bring an end 
to all their wretchedness and satisfaction to their 
longing. We must not, therefore, explain with 
Bengel, “‘cupiditatem illam postea sedavit Para- 
cletus,” but rather, “‘hane cupiditatem tantummoda 
sedare potest Parusia.” Impelled by this naturak 
but impatient longing, they might easily incur the 
danger of allowing themselves to be misled by false 
Messiahs, against which the Saviour warns them in 
the following verse. 

Vs. 28. Go not after them.— Comp. Matt 
xxiv. 23-27, and Lancer, ad loc. It is without 
ground that Schleiermacher hev2 “sputes that we 
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are to understand false Messiahs. Let the reader 
eall to mind also the Goete, who shortly before the 
destruction of the Jewish state led so many thou- 
sands by the promise of miracles into the wilderness 
and into destruction. See Josepuus, Ant. Jud. xx. 
8,6. Comp. De Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 4; Acts v. 36, 37; 
xxi. 38, and Homily 76 of Chrysostom 

Vs, 24. The lightning that lighteneth.—The 
tertium comparationis between the Parusia and the 
swiftness of the lightning which shows itself on the 
dark sky, is not its unexpected appearance, but its 
indubitable visibleness; even as one, when the light- 
ning flashes from one region of heaven to the other 
(é« THs, SC. xHpas), does not need to inquire whither 
and where the flash shows itself. If the day of the 
Son of Man is once present, this will no more be a 
matter of doubt than it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether 7) dotpary 7 aotparrovoa has darted through 
the air or not. ‘Huépa signifies here the wapoucia, 
which the days designated in vs. 22, nuépar, do not 
precede, but follow. 

Vs. 25. First... suffer many things.—The 
prediction of suffering and dying which often returns 
in this last period is here, too, not wanting. ‘In vs. 
25 He gives the great deciding announcement against 
all false mapathpynois, that the Messiah previously, 
in a first manifestation, must suffer and be rejected. 
See on Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 12.” Stier. One must, 
therefore, not by any means, as the Pharisees do, 
expect the promised Parusia too early, since this 
must in any case be preceded by a mournful event. 
Our Lord cannot with sufficient earnestness impress 
it on the minds of His disciples that His way goes 
down into the depth, while they are secretly dream- 
ing of high places of honor. 

Vs. 26. In the days of Noah.—Comp. on Matt. 
xxiv. 87-39. Although the coming of our Lord will 
be the perfect redemption of His disciples out of all 
tribulations (comp. vs. 22), it is here represented espe- 
cially as a judgment upon the godless and unbeliey- 
ing world, and this judgment is typified in the fate 
of the contemporaries of Noah, The Asyndeton be- 
tween the different verbs heightens the living and 
graphic force of the portrayal of their careless life in 
the midst of the most powerful voices of awakening. 
We may, perhaps, from the fact that the terrible 
side of the event is made especially conspicuous, 
while the delivery of Noah is not mentioned, con- 
clude with some probability that the Saviour ad- 
dressed these words originally to a wider circle than 
that of His believing disciples. 

Vs. 28. In the days of Lot.—The second ex- 
ample, which Luke alone relates, is especially re- 
markable, not only on account of the peculiar coin- 
cidence in character between the here-mentioned 
time and the antediluvian period, but also on account 
of the striking application which in vs. 32 is made 
of the history of Lot’s wife. Here also there is no 
other conception of the destruction of Sodom implied 
than that in Genesis xix. and elsewhere. 

Vs. 31. He which shall be upon the house- 
top.—The Saviour gives the counsel to inmediate 
flight, with the abandonment, in case of need, of all 
that is possessed on earth. It is true, He has not in 
this connection, as in Matt. xxiv. 17, as yet spoken 
of the destruction of Jerusalem ; but the admonition 
is in this place not on that account by any means 
incongruous, as De Wette precipitately asserts. Nor 
have we, with Meyer, to understand a flight for de- 
liverance to the coming Messiah. This last explana- 
tion hag visibly arisen irom perplexity, and is only 
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seemingly favored by the example of Lot’s wife. W 
may here, in general, understand a city taken hy in. 
vading enemies, from which it is only possible ta save 
one’s life, if he hurries away at the instant, without, 
at the danger of life, dragging anything with him, 
The same is the case with him who is fallen upon in 
the field, which is here conceived quite as generally 
as the city. The main thought is evidently this: that 
no temporal possession ought to engage the interest 
when eternal good must be won at any price. Comp. . 
Matt. xvi. 25. [I do not see how any one can regar¢ 
vss. 31-37 as anything else than a fragment of our 
Saviour’s subsequent prediction of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It fits perfectly into that, while it is 
impossible to see any immediate applicableness here. 
It is doubtless inserted here as an element of the 
eschatological discourse of our Lord, and so far con- 
nected with the preceding context.—C. C. S. 

Vs. 82. Remember Lot’s wife.—It would be 
inferring too much from this remark of our Lord to 
wish to conclude froin it that He assumes that Lot’s 
wife was, on account of her momentary transgression, 
given over to endless misery, Much more temper- 
ately has Luther judged concerning it: “For her 
disobedience’ sake, Lot’s wife must bear a temporal 
punishment, but her soul is saved. 1 Cor. v. 5.” Ag 
to the rest, m what her trespass consisted is sufi. 
ciently well known from Genesis xix. 26. Through 
her unlawful looking back, she has become the type 
of that earthly-mindedness and self-seeking which 
wishes to preserve the lesser at any cost, and thereby 
loses the greater. It is worthy of note, that in the 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon, also, chap. x. 7, 
the same warning image is held up before us, so that 
this passage in the Gospel is one of the very few in 
which we may, perhaps, find an indirect allusion to 
one of the Apocryphal books. Respecting the exact 
manner of the death of Lot’s wife, and the legend 
concerning the pillar of salt, see the Commentaries 
on Genesis xix., especially the remarks of T. W. I. 
Scuroreper, Das erste Buch Mosis ausgelegt, Berlin, 
1844, p. 373. 

Vs. 33. Whosoever shall seek to save his 
life.—Scee on chap. ix. 24, and comp. Matt. x. 39; John 
xii, 25.—Zwoyovnoe, preserve alive, as in Acts vii. 
19, namely, in the last decisive moment at the Paru- 
sia. The Saviour’s discourse here goes yet deeper, 
inasmuch as He here speaks not merely, as before, 
vss. 26-30, of the danger which threatens those en- 
tirely careless, but also of that which threatens such 
disciples as, like Lot’s wife, had indeed made the 
first step towards escaping the future destruction, 
but, alas! afterwards remained standing midway in 
the way of salvation. 

Vs. 34. I tell you.—Comp. on Matt. xxiv. 40 
seg. The Saviour strengthens His admonition stil 
more by allusion to the definitive terrible division 
which will coincide with the great decision. At His 
coming, that is torn asunder which outwardly, as 
well as inwardly, appeared to be as closely as pos- 
sible joined together. Two examples thereof Luka 
gives, while the third, vs. 36, appears to be trans- 
ferred from Matt. xxiv. 40. See notes on the text, 
The first is taken from companionship at night; the 
other from companionship by day. Tavtn th vuxrt 
is not in the sense of tempore illo calamitoso (Grotius, 
Kuinoel), but is a simple designation of the time 
which one is wont to spend upon his bed, perhapa 
with the secondary thought of the uncertainty of the 
Parusia, which comes as a thief in the mght, Matt, 
xxiv. 44. At the beginning of the second example, 
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vs. 85, we might, on the other hand, supply: rary 
tH juepa. Unexpectedly does the Parusia come; 
whether by day or by night is all one; dissimilar, 
only outwardly united things are then forever sev- 
ered. By the «Aw ula we have not necessarily to 
understand conjugal companionship—at all events 
both pronouns are masculine—but every connection 
which is intimate enough to entitle to a common bed, 
ag was the case in the following example with the 
coramon labor by day. On the other hand, there ap- 
pear in the other example two women (uia, érépa), 
who, according to the Oriental custom, are grinding 
upon the hand-mill there in use, Exodus xi. 5, and 
are, therefore, occupied with one and the same 
appointed work. No matter now whether the Parusia 
come by day or by night, one of the two is taken 
away, the other left ;—in which, of course, it is un- 
derstood that our Lord is not thereby giving any fixed 
rule. Two may be on one bed and both taken; two, 
on the other hand, may be laboring in one field 
and both be left; but it may be that even the most 
intimate companionship will be interrupted by the 
Parusia. The one is taken, comp. John xii. 26; 
xiv. 3, the other surrendered, without respect of per- 
sons, to the certain catastrophe. 


Vs, 86. Where, Lord ?—Not an expression of 


terror (guomodo, Kuinoel), but a definite inquiry 
after the /ocality in which all this should take place ; 
even as the Pharisees, vs. 20, had inquired definitely 
after the time of the revelation of the kingdom of 
God. Although now the Savicur, in this connection, 
according to Luke, has not been speaking particu- 
larly of the destruction of Jerusalem, it seems, how- 
ever, as if the disciples had a presentiment that the 
predicted scenes of terror might, perhaps, come to 
pass even in their neighborhood, in the Holy Land, 
and wished now that the Saviour would compose 
their fears about this. He, however, gives them 
neither an evasive nor an eutirely definite answer; 
but only recites a proverb, respecting which, comp. 
on Matt. xxiv. 28.—Td c@ua, in Matt. 7rd rradua, to 
be understood especially of the animal body, which 
as soon as it lies lifeless becomes the welcome spoil 
ef birds of prey. If one does not incline to see here 
any allusion to the Roman eagles which swept down 
upon the unhappy Jerusalem, as upon their prey, we 
can then, in general, paraphrase this answer thus 
(Stier): ‘Everything in its time and order, accord- 
ing to what belongs to it! Ask not with importu- 
nate curiosity after Where, How, or When, but be- 
hold: Where the corruption of death is, there must 
the eagles come! When it has become night, then will 
the lightning bring an awfui light! Only do you 
ake care to be found as the living and as children 
of the light!” Inno case have we occasion, with 
De Wette, to complain that the enigmatical proverb 
has, by the redaction of Luke, lost in perspicuity. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The answer of our Lord to the question of the 
Pharisees, when the kingdom of God shall come, is 
ef the utmost moment for controverting all grossly 
sensuous chiliastic expectations and notions which in 
the course of the ages have ever and anon come up 
in the bosom of the Christiar. cnurch. The longing 
pf the Pharisees to be able to state: Lo here, lo there, 
ha3 remained alive in the hearts of thousands who 
bear the Saviour’s name. It is the natural conse- 
quence of earthly-mindedness and pride, which even 
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in the regenerate is indeed kept down, but not yet 
eradicated. From such eyes the secret power and 
the spiritual form of the kingdom of God is even to 
day hidden. It is easier, moreover, to comprehend 
in their full ferce the parable of the Treasure and 
that of the Pearl, than that of the Mustard-Seed and 
that of the Leaven. Very often, also, there is found. 
even in Christians, the craving for heathen display 
of signs, which at bottom bears witness, not to a 
strong, but to nothing else than a weak, faith. Over 
against this coarser or more refined Chiliasm, there 
stands a more or less one-sided Spiritualism, which. 
perhaps, has found acceptance in yet more extended. 
circles. Not seldom has the saying, that the king: 
dom of God comes od pera rapatnphoews, been mix 
used and exaggerated, in the sense that this kingdom 
will never on earth display itself in a glorious form 
worthy of itself. No; the kingdom of God comes 
not with observation, but when it has once come, we 
shall nevertheless be well able to say: Lo here 

For here, too, holds good Oetinger’s word: ‘ Cor 
poreality is the end of God’s ways.” Chiliasm, how 
ever, for the most part, in view of the body, over 
looks the spirit; Spiritualism, in view of the spirit, 
the body; both forget that man in this sphere also 
may not arbitrarily sunder what according to God’s 
ordinance is meant to be forever most intimately 
united. To grossly sensual Chiliasts we are to hold 
up the utterance: ‘The kingdom of God is already 
in the midst of us,” while one-sided Spiritualists must 
be reminded of the Saviour’s declaration to His dis- 
ciples: ‘For as the lightning, &c.—so shall also 
the Son of man be in His day.” The kingdom of 
God comes with gentle, scarcely noticeable step, but 
not to remain invisible. 

2. A threefold coming of the kingdom of God is 
to be distinguished : First, the Saviour appeared in hu- 
mility, in an humble servant’s form; after that He 
comes in the Spirit invisible, but with heightened 
power ; finally, in majesty and glory in the clouds of 
heaven. The first phase endured thirty-three years, the 
second has endured already more than eighteen centu- 
ries, and the last makes of the present economy a decis 
siveend. The first period was concluded by-the Pas- 
sion and Death of our Lord; the second will not end 
without a sorrowful Passion of His dearly-purchased 
church ; the last reveals the perfect glory which shall 
come in the place of suffering and striving, for the 
Head as for the members. ; 

8. It is a great error and gives occasion to many 
misunderstandings, when that which our Lord here 
says of the kingdom of God is applied without any 
limitation to the Christian church. So long as the 
kingdom of God is not fully come, it becomes no one 
to say decisively and exclusively: ‘‘ Lo here! or, lo 
there!” By this, however, it is by no means 
intended that there are no definite signs by which 
the true Church of the Saviour can be known ag 
such, and distinguished from false, apostate churches, 
Word and sacraments remain the tokens of the true 
outwardly visible Church, to which every believer 
must attach himself; and therefore the Evangelical 
Church of our days is to strive not less against a 
one-sided Clericalism than against a sickly Darbism, 
which does not allow the church constitution estab 
lished by the Saviour and His apostles to assert ite 
rights. 

4. The Donatistic striving which has revealed 
itself in the course of the centuries in all manner of 
forms among believers, is here condemned by our 
Lord in its inmost essence. Men are bent upon 
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making even now an external distinction upon one | are: 1. Not so palpable; 2. not so dubious ; 3, not sé 


ped, upon one field, at one mill, between ‘believers 
and unbelievers; the Saviour, on the other hand, 
will not have the external union of that which is dis- 
similar, if it already exists, destroyed by force until 
We Himself appear with His fan in His hand. Sepa- 
ratism is an anticipation of the great day of deci- 
sion. 

5. There is a heaven-wide distinction between 
the eschatological expectations which the friends of 
modern liberalism cherish, and those which are called 
forth by this teaching of our Lord. It is commonly 
supposed that in the proportion in which the prin- 
ciples of humanitarianism, culture, free thought, and 
the like, are more and more widely diffused, the world 
will become ever increasingly wiser, better, and hap- 
pier. The Saviour here opens to us a very different 
view of the times immediately before the end. Of cul- 
ture and false semblance of external secular enlighten- 
ment, there will then undoubtedly be as little lack as 
in the days of Noah and Lot. But instead now of 
the great mass becoming continually better and more 
earnest, we have to expect, on the other hand, ac- 
cording to the Saviour’s words, a time of carelessness, 
hardening, and carnal security, just like that which 
preceded the destruction of the ancient world and 
the ruin of Sodom. These are the perilous times in 
the last days, of which Paul also speaks, 2 Tim. iii. 1; 
and all which in the Apocalypse is prophesied of the 
great apostasy of the last period of the world, is only 
a wider expansion of the theme here given. 

6. The Saviour emphatically teaches us how the 
human race remains at all times ever alike in the 
midst of continually growing judgments of God. 
The contemporaries of Noah and of Lot, the Anti- 
christ who shall arise before the last Parusia, are 
men of one sort. On these grounds the here-men- 
tioned earlier judgments may also be regarded as 
types and symbols of the yet following ones, and of 
the last of all. Because in the neighborhood of 
Noah and of Lot carelessness bad reached the highest 
grade, these generations are especially fitted to be 
the type of the last generation which shall see the 
coming of the Lord. No wonder, therefore, that in 
the epistles of Peter and Jude the history of the 
flood and of the destruction of Sodom have attributed 
to them so great a significance and so high a value. 
See 1 Peter iii. 19-21; 2 Peter ii. 5-9 ; Jude 7. 

4. There exists a sublime parallelism in the way 
in which the Saviour, vss. 26-29, has described the 
days of Noah and Lot. This uniformity and this 
rhythm of the words acquires, however, a higher 
significance if we find therein an exact expression of 
the wonderful agreement which exists between men 
and things in earlier and later times. The careless 
worldly life reveals itself from century to century, 
every time in the same stereotyped phases and 
forms, But just as unexpected as were the flood and 
fiery rain, will also the last coming of the Lord be—a 
day which begins like other days, and finds the one 
on his bed, another in the field, and a third at the 
mill; but it will not end like other days. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The permitted and the unpermitted longing after 
tne revelation of the kingdom of God.—Agreement 
and difference between the inquiry of the Pharisees, 
Luke xvii. 20, and that of the disciples, Acts i. 6.— 
The tokens of the coming of the kingdom of God 











restricted, as human short-sightedness imagines: a 
not with observation; 6. it is in the midst of you 
ce. and one shall not say it is (exclusively) here oi 
there.—The still and hidden coming of the kingdom 
of God in hearts and in the world: 1. The Pharisees 
forget it; 2. it is explicable from the nature of the 
kingdom of God; 3. it is confirmed by history; 4. 1 
is assured for the future.—The kingdom of God is in 
the midst of you: 1. What an inestimable matter of 
thanksgiving; 2. what a heavy accountability.—The 
kingdom of God in the midst of us avails us not, so 
long as it is not come into our heart.—The presages 
of the last coming of the Lord: 1. Painful longing 
(vs. 22); 2. dangerous misleading (vss. 23-25); 3, 
growing carelessness (vss. 26-30),—When the Sa 
viour is missed with sorrow and expected with long- 
ing desire, He no longer makes long delay.—EKven 
the best disciple of the Saviour is exposed to the 
danger of being misled by false seeming.—The voz 
popult in the kingdom of God by no means the voz 
Dei.—The lightning flash which illumines the dark 
heavens, the image of the appearance of the Son of 
Man, who makes an end of the dark night of the 
world.—The Divine necessity of the suffering which 
precedes the glorifying of the Saviour.—The history 
of the past a prophecy of the yet hidden future.— 
What is it that has come to pass? Even that that 
shall come to pass hereafter, Eccles. i. 9.—The days 
of Noah an image of the days of the Son of Maa. 
In both we see: 1. A decisive judgment pronounced ; 
2. a long delay occurring; 3. a careless unconcern 
maintained; 4. a righteous retribution descending ; 
5. a sure refuge open.—The unaltered character of 
careless indifference: 1. In the days of Lot; 2. at the 
destruction of Jerusalem; 3. at the last coming of 
our Lord.—Careless unconcern in view of threatening 
judgment: 1, An ancient evil; 2. a dangerous evil; 
8. a curable evil—The day of the Son of Man a day 
of terror and glory.—The warranted and the de- 
plorable impulse of self-preservation.—Lot’s wife a 
monument of warning for earthly-minded disciples 
of the Lord; we see her: 1. Graciously spared; 2. at 
the beginning delivered; 3. presumptuously dis- 
obedient; 4. wretchedly perishing—Whoever will 
arrive in Zoar must no longer look back towards 
Sodom. — No earthly gain can make good harm 
to the soul.—The unexpected separation of that 
which was externally united, on its: 1. Terrible; 
2. beneficent; 8. powerfully awakening and comfort- 
ing, side.—True fellowship is that which outlives the 
last day.—The coming of the Lord the end of: 
1. Slothful rest ; 2. slavish labor; 3. constrained com- 
panionship.—Where the carcass is, thither do the 
eagles gather: a proverb confirmed in the history: 
1, Of the heathen; 2. of the Jewish; 3. of the Chris- 
tian, world. 

SrarkE: — OansteIn: — Whoever conceives 
Christ’s kingdom as fleshly and earthly, will never 
learn to know it, much less attain thereto.—Nova 
Bibl. Tub. :—Whoever seeks the kingdom of God 
without himself, loses it within himself.—HrpInGcER : 
—Christ’s comfort, presence, and light often hide 
themselves in temptation—QuersNnEL :—Let us not 
follow that which men tell us, but that which Jesus 
Christ first told us in the Scriptures and confirmed 
by miracles. — What takes place little by little 
through faith will take place in one instant when 
Jesus Christ shall show Himself visibly to all men to 
judge the world. Now is the day of man, then will 
it be the day of God.—Canstx1n :—The securer the 
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world, the nearer Jesus Christ with His kingdom, 
1 Thess. v. 8.—Brentius:—It is an evil plague that 
men, when God’s judgments break in, become the 
worse the longer they threaten; this should of right 
bring us to consideration.—Like sins occasion like 
punishments, God in His nature unchangeable.— 
The end of a thing is better than the beginning; yet 
let us seek to persevere in the way that we have 
begun even to the end, that we may not tempt God, 
Rev. iii. 5.—-When people are diverse, so is also the 
end of the world diverse.—When proverbs have a 
good Biblical sense, and express a matter briefly, we 
may very profitably and becomingly avail ourselves 
of them. 

Hevpner :—The fleshly man esteems all according 
to the outward pomp and glitter.—It is suspicious 





for a preacher to create a furore, which is often onl5 
a fire of straw.—The salvation of the church comes 
not through intervention of the power of the state, 
but from within.—Knapp:—Live thyself continually 
deeper and more intimately into the kingdom of God. 
—Cnr. Patmer :—How differently our Lord answers 
the question, When does the kingdom of God ap- 
pear? in the case of different questioners: a. to those 
who as yet knew nothing thereof He says, It is 
already here; 6. those who already bear it in their 
hearts He points to the future, for which they should 
watch, wait, and hold themselves ready.—Whereby 
we may try ourselves as to whether our hope in the 
coming of the kingdom of God is not a delusive one. 
—Neranver :—The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation. 


8. The Judge and the Widow (Cu. XVIII. 1-8). 
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And he spake a parable unto them to this end, that men [they'] ought always te 
pray, and not to faint [become discouraged]; Saying, There was in a [certain] city a 
[certain] judge, which feared not God, neither regarded man: And there was a widow 
in that city; and she came unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. And he 


would not for a while: but afterward he said within himself, Though I fear not God, 
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nor regard man; Yet because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her 
continual coming [coming forever, eis réAos] she weary [stun, or, distract] me. 
the Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge saith. 
elect, which cry day and night unto him, though he bear Jong with them? I tell you 


And 
And shall not God avenge his own 


that he will avenge them speedily. Nevertheless, when the Son of man cometh, shall 


he [indeed, dpa] tind faith on the earth ? 


3 Vs. 1.—Avtrovs. See LACHMANN and TiscHENDORF, ad locum. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 





Vs. 1. And He spake.—Although it is possible 
that between this and the immediately preceding 
discourse of the Saviour some intervening discourses 
were delivered (Olshausen, Schleiermacher), yet this 
hypothesis is not indispensably necessary, as the con- 
nection of the parable of the Unjust Judge with the 
foregoing discourse about the Parusia, strikes the eye 
at once. The Saviour had already long before an- 
nounced that heavy times were coming, in which con- 
flicts and oppression would by no means be wanting 
to His people; what could He now do better than to 
admonish them to persevering prayer, that, at last, 
the long-sighed-for éexdixnois, vs. 7, might become 
their happy lot? The parable, according to this, is 
principally addressed to His disciples (adrovs, comp. 
ch. xvii, 22), and the not becoming discouraged 
against which a warning is here given with so much 
earnestness, is not the neglect of the Christian voca- 
tion generally, but especially of prayer, as sufficiently 

ppears from the example of the Widow. 

Vs. 2. A certain judge.—aAccording to Deut. 
xvi. 18, Israel must have in all the gates of the city 
‘udges, who in cases that occurred had to deliver 
sentence, and were under obligation to administer 
justice, without respect of persons. See Exodus 
xviii. 6-9; Lev. xix. 15. In the days of our Lord, 
also, such municipal tribunals existed, Matt. v. 21- 
22 ; and it is not impossible that the narrative before 
as was taken from life The character of the judge 





here delineated is of such a kind that he allows him- 
self, with perfect recklessness, to be controlled by 
the most shameless selfishness. Of the two impulses 
which often restrain men from evil—the fear of God 
and respect to men—neither one is able to move 
him to strict righteousness. He is destitute of the 
character of genuine Old Testament piety, péBos r. 
@ecovd, as well as of respect for the judgment of others, 
Thus does he stand even below the ungodly, who, at 
least, still have the latter, and what.is the worst, he 
is not even ashamed of this his reckless temper in 
his soliloquizing. 

Vs. 8. Avenge me.—The widow desires not only 
that he will at last make an end of her tedious suit 
(Sehleiermacher), but that he will deliver her forever 
from the hand of a mighty adversary, who is obsti- 
nately persecuting the helpless woman. Although now 
every soul that finds itself in similar distress may, in 
a certain sense, be compared to such a woman, yet 
the connection of the discourse gives us occasion to 
find here in particular an intimation of the Church 
of the Lord, which before His zapouvcta is in appar- 
ent defencelessness exposed to the obstinately assail- 
ing might of the world and sin, while it a thousand 
times appears as if she called on God entirely in vain 
for deliverance and victory. 

Vs. 4. A while, ém xpévov, aliquamdiu, Eras- 
mus. Indefinite indication of the comparatively long 
time during which all entreaty might appear in vain.— 
In the days of the great tribulations, Matt. xxiv, 21 
22. They must be spent in prayer, these days, bu 
reach an end as surely as the widow’s time of ‘vial 
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The justice which the Unjust Judge executes by con- 
straint, the Righteous One bestows at its due time wiil- 
ingly. 

Vs. 5. Yet because.—Comp. chap. xi. 8. The 
judge gives ear to the widow, because her endless 
complaining becomes unendurable to him. How 
greatly the beauty of the parable is heightened by 
the fact that he communicates his resolution in the 
form of a soliloquy, strikes the eye at once. The 
tragical fortune of the widow is related in dramatic 
form.—Eis réAos, not tandem but incessantly, LXX = 


x25 ,—brwmd¢ew, properly to beat one black and 


blue under the eyes, but then also proverbial for 
the designation of any possible torment, comp, 1 
Cor. ix. 27. According to Meyer, the judge is to be 
understood as having really become afraid, or at least 
having scoffingly presented the case to himself that 
the woman might become desperate, and undertake to 
make an attack upon him and strike him in the face. 
Possible, undoubtedly ; but surely this was no feature 
that would have suited well to the image of a de- 
fenceless and supplicating widow, since she in this 
way would have been transformed into a fury. As 
to the rest, it appears from the whole monologue that 
it is only selfishness that determines the judge now 
to yield, as it had before impelled him to unright- 
eousness. The Vulgate, Me sugillet me. Luther’s 
marginal gloss: “That she may not plague and tor- 
ture me, as they say of impetuous and wanton people : 
How much the man plagues me.” Well expressed 
is the proverbial character of the style of speaking 
in the Dutch translation: Opdat zy niet kome en my 
het hoofd breke. [That she may not come and break 
my head for me. | : 

Vs. 6. Hear what.—In surprising wise the Sa- 
viour holds the man of power to the word which He 
has Himself put in his mouth. Here, also, rising from 
the humanly imperfect to the Divinely perfect as be- 
fore, ch. xi. 5; xvi. 8: in which, of course, we have 
to take careful note of the tertiwm comparationis. 
The force of the antithesis in the question: and 
shall not God, &c., may be better felt than ren- 
dered in a paraphrase. As to the rest, here also the 
Elect are not conceived so much as individuals, but 
rather as a collective body, although, of course, what 
is here said is applicable also to every individual in 
his measure. 

Vs. 7. Though He bear long with them, 
«al paxpoduvuet ex avtois.—In the reading preferred 
by us it is not necessary to take «ai in the sense of 
xalmep, guamvis, comp. Acts vil. 5; Heb. iii. 9, and 
elsewhere. With yaxpoduue? it is not the idea of 
forbearance in general, but delaying of help that is 
to be adhered to, and the second half of the ques- 
tion, vs. 7, is, with Meyer, therefore, to be para- 
phrased: ‘‘ and is it His way in reference to them to 
delay His help?” It appears from this that the first 
member of the question requires an affirmative, 
the second, on the other hand, a negative, answer; 
and that the here-designated waxpoduula stands di- 
rectly in contrast with the éxdi«. movety ev rdxet which, 
vs. 8, is promised in the most certain manner, ’E7i 
designates the éxAexroi as objects of a delay, in re- 
spect to which, according to the Saviour’s word, it 
cannot be thought that it should endure endlessly. 
He gives here, therefore, not the assurance that God 
is forbearing towards His own, which here would not 
be at all in place, nor yet that He for their sake 
postpones the punishment of His enemies, which is 
‘ndeed taught in other places, but not here; but He 
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denies that God can to the last withhold a help which 
His elect so ardently entreat from Him. 

Vs. 8. I tell you.—The fixed assurance of tha 
opposite of the negative warpod. ém uirois. God is 
so far from being more inexorable than the Unjust 
Judge, that, on the contrary, He will hasten, after 
shorter or longer delay, to assure the victory to the 
cause of right. The é«dixcnors runs here parallel witk 
the Parusia of our Lord, at which His enemies are 
most deeply humbled. While this rapoucia was in the 
last chapter represented as the terror of the careless. 
it is here described as the deliverance of the op. 
pressed, and as the hearing of the prayers which 
have day and night ascended from the hearts of the 
elect towards heaven. 

Wevertheless, when the Son of Man com- 
eth.—After the Saviour has assured His own that 
God will in no case leave their complaints unheard, 
He emphatically proposes to them the question, 
whether they would indeed exhibit so much patience 
and perseverance in prayer as the Widow had dis- 
played, and shows thereby that He, at least in rela- 
tion to some of them, doubts thereof. There is not 
the least ground to understand here any other than 
the last coming of the Son of Man, which, it is true, 
presupposes an uninterrupted, continually ascending 
climax of revelations of His glory. The Saviour 
transports Himself in spirit to the time of the cvr- 
TéAea TOU aid@yes, which shall be preceded by the 
last conflict and the deepest tribulation of His church, 
and which His disciples on earth are to endure in 
faith, prayer, patient waiting. Will their faith, even 
after the long time of trial, be yet great’ and perse- 
vering enough to be able to reckon on such a deliv- 
erance as this widow obtained? *Apa contains a 
certain intimation of doubt, which must stimulate His 
own so much the more strongly to remain, along with 
their praying, watchful also.—T}» wicrw designates, 
not saving faith in general, which recognizes Jesus 
as the Messiah (Meyer), nor yet the faithfulness of 
the disciples, which elsewhere, ch. xii. 835-48, is de- 
manded of them (De Wette); but faith in God as a 
Righteous Judge, which alone enables to so persever- 
ing prayer, and which in His disciples is most inti- 
mately connected with personal faith on the Sa- 
viour, comp. John xiv. 1. Plainly our Lord pre 
supposes that this faith will have to sustain a severe 
conflict, on account of the delay of the hearing of 
prayer and the delay of the Parusia. There is, how- 
ever, no need whatever on this account to assume 
(De Wette), that the present redaction of this par- 
able belongs to a later period, comp. 2 Peter iii. 8, 
In other places also it gleams, not obscurely, through 
the words of the Saviour, that the wapovoia will not 
come so quickly as some suppose, comp. Matt. xxv. 
5, 19. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the doctrine of Christian prayer, the pas 
able of the Unjust Judge, preserved to us by Luke 
alone, may with right be named a locus classicus, In 
parabolic form the promise is here repeated which in 
John, ch, xiv.—xvi., is given without a parable. It is, 
however, to be observed, in addition, that ‘“ to pray 
ever” is not exactly “to pray without ceasing,” of 
which thereis mention, 1 Thess. v. 17. By tl e latter, the 
uninterrupted living and breathing of the soul in com- 
munion with God is designated ; here, on the other 
hand, the unwearied praying and calling for the same 
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thing is meant, as to which one has attained the per- 
suasion that it coincides with God’s will. Paul 
speaks of the prevailing frame of mind of the be- 
liever; the Saviour, on the other hand, of the con- 
flict, of prayer of the distressed and suffering disciple. 

2. In a striking way is the relation of the Church 
militant to the hostile world placed before our eyes 
in the image of the Widow.—‘t Here we see the 
Church, which in her nature and her destiny is the 
bride of Christ, and waits for His festal appearance, 
in the form of a widow. Matters have the look as 
if her betrothed Spouse were dead at a distance. 
Meanwhile, she lives ina city, where she is continually 
oppressed by a grievous adversary, the Prince of this 
world, But since she continually calls on God for 
help, it may, in a weak hour, appear to her as if He 
had become the Unjust Judge over her—as if He 
were dealing entirely without Divine righteousness, 
and without love to man. But she perseveres in 
prayer for His redeeming coming. And although this 
is long delayed, because God has a celestially broad 
mind and view, and accordingly trains His children 
for Himself to the great spiritual life of eternity, yet 
it comes at last with surprising quickness.” Lange. 
Only we must guard ourselves against the inclina- 
tion to find here a definite period in the history of 
the church militant, as, for instance, Vitringa does, 
who interpreted this parable of the relation of the 
Roman Emperors to the Christian church, through 
whom the church was first oppressed, but afterwards 
protected. The image has, in a greater or less 
measure, found its fulfilment in all ages, and will in 
particular be realized in the yet impending grievous 
times of which Paul speaks, 2 Tim. iii. 1, and else- 
where. 

3. This parable deserves so well its place in the 
Pauline Gospel of Luke for the reason also that the 
disciples of the Saviour are here very especially re- 
oresented as éxAexrol. As such they are, entirely 
without their own merits, the objects of the gracious 
complacency of God, and may even regard their cause 
as His. Persevering prayer is at once the sign and 
the pulse of their spiritual life, and all their prayers 
meet in the épxov, which the Spirit and the Bride un- 
ceasingly repeat, looking towar‘ls the heavenly Bride- 
groom, Rev. xxii. 17. 

4, Before one extols excessively the righteousness 
and the love of the natural man, it is well worth the 
trouble for once carefully to distinguish how much 
of it, as with the Unjust Judge, is begotten of ne- 
cessity and selfishness. This is precisely the charac- 
ter of that external good which man accomplishes 
outside of union with God ; namely, that it is entirely 
accidental, springs from caprice—not from a fixed 
ecgieeyprsati remains a fruit of carnal calculation, 

ut not of spontaneous obedience. i 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The coming of the Saviour must not only be 
awaited with watching, but also with praying.— 





THE GUSPEL ACCORDING TO -LUKE. 





Christian perseverance in prayer: J, A holy; 2. @ 
difficult ; 3. a blessed duty.—Injustice here below ig 
not seldom practised under the form of law, and by 
those who should administer justice—The image of 
the church militant: 1. The Widow, Isaiah liv. 1 
2; 2. the Adversary, 1 Peter v.8; 8. the Judge, Ps. 
xhii, 1.—God, a Husband of widows and a Judge of 
orphans.—From His elect God cannot possibly with- 
hold what an unjust judge grants a complaining 
widow.—God delays long, but only to make haste at 
last.— All the prayers of the church militant con- 
verge at last in longing for the coming of the 
Lord.—The Lord comes: 1. In order to humble His 
enemies; 2. in order to redeem His friends; 3. in 
order on both to reveal His glory.—How small com- 
paratively will the number of those be whose faith 
and prayer endures to the end.—The Son of Man 
will, at His coming, find not only careless enemies, 
but also faint-hearted disciples.—The long postponed 
deliverance comes certainly, and at last often unex- 
pectedly besides.—The persevering prayer of faith: 
1. A widely comprehensive duty of faith; 2. an in- 
dispensable support of faith, vs. 2; 8. a painful con- 
flict of faith, vs. 4 a.; 4. a triumphant might of 
faith, vs. 4 b.; 5. a rare fruit of faith, vs. 8. 

SraRKE: QuESNEL :—Prayer is a preperty of the 
poor, and sighing the salvation of the wretched.— 
CaANnsTEIN :—Power in the world often misleads me 
so that they concern themselves neither about God 
nor man.— Where there is no fear of God, there is also 
no true respect nor regard for man.—Rulers should, 
according to God’s commandment, take especial care 
of widows and orphans, Isaiah i. 17; Jer. vii. 6.— 
Complaints are torments, even in the most righteous 
cause.—God brings to pass justice and righteousness 
when it pleases Him, even through an unrighteous 
judge.—CansrEin :—One can draw profit even from 
the worst examples.—HEpINGER :—Beware of impa- 
tience: God does not what we prescribe to Him, but 
what He finds good for us, 1 John v. 14.—Zuisrug :— 
When often before believers’ eyes all appears to be 
lost, help is often nearest at hand, Ps. xii. 6. —Heus- 
NER :—The question whether prayer is a duty, is as 
sensible as that whether it is a duty to breathe— 
Continuous prayer to God the best help of widows. 
—The prayer of the elect must at last be heard, for 
the redemption of the saints is God’s eternal will. 
—Without faith in God’s father’s heart, prayer is 
grimace.—Faith is the main thing on which all de- 
pends.—Lisco :—Motives for the citizens of the king- 
dom to persevering in prayer.—ZIMMERMANN :—Per 
severe in prayer; to that should impel us: 1. The 
consciousness of our dependence on God; 2. the 
greatness of our need; 3. the so oft delaying help; 
4. the certainty of a final answer.—Grroxk :—The 
course of Christians through the school of prayer: 
1, The need which brings before God’s door; 2. the 
faith that knocks at God’s door; 3. the patience 
that waits before God’s door; 4. the experience that 
goes in at God’s door.—F. Arnot :—Why should we 
persevere in prayer? 1. Grounds in us; 2. grounds 
in God. 


CHAP. XVM. 9-14, 
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4. The Pharisee and the Publican (Vss. 9-14). 


9 And he spake this parable unto certain [men] which trusted in themselves that they 


10 
ll 


were righteous, and despised others: Two men went up into the temple to pray; the 
one a Pharisee, and the other a publican [taxgatherer].. The Pharisee stood ana 


prayed thus with himself, God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men [the rest of 


12 


2 men] are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican [taxgatherer]. I 


-3 fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess [acquire]. And the publican 
[taxgatherer], standing afar off, would not lift up so much as Ais eyes unto heaven, but 


le 


smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a [the] sinner. 


I tell you, this 


man went down to his house justified rather than the other:! for every one that exalteth 


himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted, 


1 Vs. 14.—The reading of Elzevir, 7 éxetvos, has here no adequate critical authority. That of Tischendorf, } yap éxetvos, 


is strongly supported, but gives a scarcely intelligible sense. 


That of Lachmann, wap’ éxeivoy, which Grotius already de- 


fended, and which is favored by B., (Cod. Sin.,] L., Cursives, deserves on internal grounds the preference, at the same 


time that it must be supposed t 
true reading was very soon lost. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


: Vs. 9. And He spake this parable.—That 

the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican was 
delivered on the same occasion as the previous one 
(Meyer), we do not believe. In this case we should 
have to conceive the Pharisees, ch. xvii. 20, as yet 
present; and, moreover, it can scarcely be assumed 
that our Lord in their presence would have chosen 
the Pharisee as the chief personage of His parable. 
It appears, therefore, that some time afterwards, 
among the wider circle of the auditors of Jesus, an 
occasion offered itself for contrasting with one ano- 
ther these portraits of haughtiness and humility. 
Perhaps Luke, gives the parable in this connection 
because it also stands in relation to prayer, while its 
conclusion constitutes a very proper transition to the 
immediately following narrative, vss. 15-17. That 
it, however, was actually uttered during this period 
in the public life of Jesus, appears to be deducible 
from the fact that both men are described to us as 
going up to the temple in order to pray there, which 
certainly is doubly congruous when we consider that 
just during this time many caravans of pilgrims to 
the feast were travelling up towards the temple, and 
that Jesus Himself was making His last journey to 
the feast. 

To certain men.—Tipés is here not, as in vs. 1, 
to be understood of the bare intention of the parable 
(De Wette, Stier, Arndt), but as a designation of the 
persons who were addressed. Among whom we 
have to seek these rivés is not stated particularly, 
any more than in what way they had made their self- 
righteous temper manifest. Pharisees proper they 
certainly were not, but we know how much our Saviour 
had to warn even His disciples against the Pharisaic 
leaven, and how self-righteousness was not only the 
ruling evil of the Jews of His time, but is also even 
yet the common evil of every natural man. We need 
not even assume (Stier) that these proud padntal 
expressed themselves in some such way as this be- 
fore the previous parable: “ Pray? Oh, that we can 
do already better than others; nor are we lacking in 
faith,” and the like. We may, however, reasonably 
conceive that the Saviour read this proud imagina- 
tion in their hearts, or that He had already remarked 
in actual life a similar contrast to that which He 
aere places before their eyes. As to the rest, Luke 
describes the disposition which the Saviour here 
attacks more precisely than the here-named persons.— 
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at by an ancient and quite generally diffused error in copying (ydp instead of wap’), thie 


In themselves, ¢p’ éavrois, they believed that they 
had the righteousness required by the law, comp. Phil. 
iii. 4; 2 Cor. i. 9. Of others they believed exactly 
the opposite. 

Vs. 10. Two men.—Here also two persons are 
types of two different essential tendencies. Never 
does our Lord represent any virtue or vice in the 
abstract, but always in the concrete, as it shows 
itself in reality. "AvaBalve, a literally exact expres- 
sion for the visiting of the more elevated temple- 
mountain—To pray.—The main element and com- 
pendium of the whole public worship of God. Comp. 
Isaiah lvi. 7. 

Vs. 11, Stood. — SraSe«fs can either be taken 
by itself or be connected with the remark following, 
apos éavtdv in the sense of stabat seorsim (Grotius, 
Paulus). It would then indicate that he chose a 
position entirely apart, in order not to be Levitically 
defiled by the too great nearness of men whom he 
regarded as unclean. It is, however, more simple to 
connect the words mpds éavr. with the immediately 
following taita mpoonixeto (Lisco, Meyer). The 
expression eimeiy mpbs Eavt. is usual. See ch. xx. 5, 
14. Comp. ch. xii. 17; Luke iii. 15; Mark xi, 31; 
xii. 7, &c. The simple oraSeis already contains a 
genuinely graphic touch, which vividly brings out the 
confident feeling of the Pharisee, and especially by 
the contrast with the waxpddev éotds, vs. 18. 

Prayed thus with himself.—Yet so loud that 
others also hear him. His praying is a thanking, 
his thanking a boasting, not of God but alone of him- 
self. In unbounded presumption he contrasts him- 
self not only with many or with the most, but with 
the whole body of other men, of Aowol ray ay- 
Sporav. “ Duas classes Phariseus facit, in alteram 
conjicit totum genus humanum, altera, melior, ipse 
sibt solus esse videtur.” Bengel. Yet sonn he be- 
gins to distinguish the great mass of sinners into 
particular groups. There are the &é:xo: in the more 
restricted sense, the &praryes, like a Zaccheeus, for 
instance, the worxot, not in the Old Testament scrip- 
tural sense, but in the literal sense of the word, and 
finally the man who stands behind him as the incar- 
nation of all possible moral faults, odros 6 reAdyys, 
whom he had probably seen entering also into tha 
temple, but of whom he knows beforehand that his 
prayer cannot possibly be acceptable to God. Thus 
does he vaunt his own person in order now in one 
breath to pass over to the heralding of his good 
works, 


Vs. 





“2. I fast twice in the week.--Tbe iaw 
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'Lev. xvi. 29-31; Num. xxix. 7) had only prescribed 
an annual fast-day; but he in addition keeps twice a 
week a private fast day, according to the custom of 
that time, Monday and Thursday. Here also, as in 
Mark xvi. 9, rod oaBf. is the designation of the 
week, which was concluded with the Sabbath.—I 
give tithes of all.—Therefore much more even than 
was demanded in the law, according to which only 
the fruits of the field and of the cattle were tithed 
(Lev. xxvii. 80; Num. xviii. 21; Deut. xiv. 22). 
Oca kr@ucu, not “ whatI possess,” which would have 
to be Kéxtnuat, but “what I take in,” “‘ what comes 
in to me.” He is not speaking of fixed property in 
itself, but of the natural profits of that for which he 
has to thank his own insight and keenness, as to which 
he therefore from his point of view might easily be- 
lieve that he could properly keep it for himself. 
Thus do his thanks in a certain manner become an 
intimation that God really has to thank him for all 
which he has the goodness; to give up of his legiti- 
mate property, and as his soliloquy ends with this 
enumeration, we may conceive the Pharisee as now 
continuing in silence to please himself with the 
thought of the great and good things which he has 
done or is still doing and will do in the future. 

Vs. 18. The tax-gatherer.—In everything the 
direct opposite of the proud fool, whose image has 
inspired almost even more compassion than disgust. 
The unfeigned humility of the tax-gatherer reveals 
itself first in the standing-place which he chooses.— 
Standing afar off, uaxpédSev, not in the court of 
the Gentiles, 1 Kings viii. 41, 42 (Starke), for he is a 
Jew; not at a distance from the Pharisee (Meyer), 
for we do not read that he had observed the latter, 
as on the other hand the latter had noticed him, but 
far from the sanctuary, which the Pharisee, cradeis, 
has without doubt approached as nearly as possible, 
while on the other hand the publican’s courage to 
do this vanished even as he first ascended towards 
the temple-mountain. In the second place, his de- 
meanor indicates his humility. It was usually the 
custom to pray with uplifted hands, 1 Tim. ii. 8, 
and with look turned towards heaven, Ps. cxxiii. 1, 2; 
but he is as far from venturing on the one as on the 
other, comp. Ezra ix. 6, because he in the temple 
actually thinks of God and His spiritual holiness. 
Finally, his humility expresses itself in his words, 
6 @eds, x.7.A. Certainly he is far from comparing 
himself with the Pharisee or with other men; he sees 
only himself in the clear mirror of the law, and feels 
that he has the worst to fear if God will enter with 
him into judgment. It is possible, undoubtedly 
(Stier), that we have here to understand an impulse 
of jist repentance, if we only, above all, do not for- 
get that the publican’s prayer continually repeats 
itself out of the depth of the continually renewed 
contrition of the publican’s heart. It is right to lay 
emphasis on the 7@ G@uaptwaAg. He accounts him- 
self a sinner, «ar? éfoxyjv, as Paul names himself, 
1 Tim. i. 15, the chief of sinners, and all for which 
he prays is comprehended in the single word ‘“ Grace.” 
It is entirely unnecessary to press the word fAdone- 
oat in such a way as to see intimated in it the dog- 
matic conception of atonement. See Srizr, ad loc. 

Vs. 14. I tell you.—lIn view of the high impor- 
_ tance of the contrast, the Saviour does not once 

feave His hearers to judge respecting the two sup- 
pliants, but Himself passes the irrevocable judgment, 
in which it is silently presupposed that no suppliant 
ean become participant of a higher prerogative thay 
to go down again from the temple dedicawuévos. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 





Therefore, in the eyes of our Lord also, d:ralwors fa 
the summary of all good which the praying sin 
ner can entreat of the holy God. The question only 
is, Who has good ground to hope for this privilege, 
he who prays like the Pharisee or he who prays like 
the publican? The Saviour expresses Himself, as is 
often the case, more mildly than abstract logical 
necessity requires. Although He could, considering 
the case in itself, have well said that the Pharisee 
did not go down justified. at all, He, however, con- 
tents Himself with placing the benefit of the pub- 
lican far above that of the Pharisee. Map’ éexetvov, 
see notes on the text; comp. Luke xv. 7; Matt. xxi. 
31. The translation of the reading 7 éxetvos in the 
sense of a question, ‘‘ Or did he perchance, the Phari- 
see, go home justified ?” appears to us even of itself 
hard, and, besides that, by no means to be recom- 
mended by the immediately following dr. It is, 
however, at all events, arbitrary from the forbearing 
judgment which here the Saviour passes upon the 
Pharisee, to draw the conclusion (Stier) that the con- 
sciousness of the possession of justification may grad: 
ually begin to give way again, if a dedirawwpuevos 
begins again secretly to trust in his righteousness. 

For every one that exalteth himself.— See 
Luke xiv. 11. The repetition of such a maxim will 
cause us the less surprise if we consider that it ex- 
presses the unalterable fundamental law of the king- 
dom of heaven, according to which all men are 
judged, and at the same time gives the deepest 
ground why the justification of the Pharisee and the 
rejection of the publican were each entirely im 
possible, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The two parables of the Judge and the Widow, 
and the Pharisee and the Publican, although they 
perhaps were not delivered immediately after one an- 
other, constitute, however, together a complete whole. 
Both have reference to prayer, yet so that in the first, 
believing perseverance before, in the second, hum- 
ble approach to, the throne of grace, is conimended. 
In order to end like the Widow, one must have begun 
like the Publican, and in order to act. as recklessly of 
conscience as the Judge, one must have the heart of 
a Pharisee in his bosom. Comp. ch. xx. 47. 

2. The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
shows a remarkable coincidence with that of the 
Prodigal Son and his brother—the same contrast of 
unrighteousness and self-righteousness, of humility 
and pride, in the one as in the other. As there the 
two sons represent not only the Pharisees and the 
publicans, but essentially all mankind, so here the 
two suppliants give us to recognize the fundamental 
and chief distinction in the relation of man to God. 
Every natural man is more or less like the Pharisee; 
whoever learns to know himself as a sinner is, on 
the other hand, like the Publican. Here, however, 
it is by no means denied that in the microcosm of a 
human heart often something of the Pharisee may be 
found along with the character of the Publican, even 
though we ourselves do not take note of it. The 
question, however, remains simply this, Which dis. 
position in our hearts is the ruling one? According 
to this God will judge us. 

8. As in the previous parable the Pauline idea 
of écdoyh, so in this that of dixutwors, comes dis 
tinctly into the foreground. ‘“ Hie locus perspicue 
docet, quid proprie sit justificari, nempe stare coram 


CHAP. XVIII. 9-14. 





Deo, ac si justi essemus ; neque enim publicanus ideo 
justus dicitur, quod novam qualitatem sibi repente 
adquisierit, sed quia inducto reatu et abolitis peccatis 
gratram adeptus est, unde sequitur, justificationem in 
ala remissione esse positam.” Calvin. It is, 

owever, of course, understood that in this definition 
she idea of the forgiveness of sins must be inter- 
preted not only negatively, as acquittal from the de- 
served punishment, but also positively, as reinstate- 
ment in the forfeited favor of God, including all the 
blessed consequences connected therewith. 

4. The Epistle to the Romans is the consistent 
development of the cardinal evangelical idea which 
is laid down in this parable, and the Reformation is 
the triumph of the publican’s humility over the Pha- 
risaic self-righteousness, which in the Pelagianism of 
the Roman Catholic Church had’ acquired the char- 
acter of a formal system. 

5. This parabJe is important also as a new proof 
how strongly and continually the Saviour, in all 
manner of forms, continued that conflict with the 
Pharisaical principle which He had already begun 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and which He was 
about to crown with an eightfold Woe, Matt. xxiii. 
Pharisaism and Christianity stand not only relatively 
but diametrically opposed. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that the Saviour views this instruction as 
necessary, not only for Pharisees but also for His 
disciples. 

6. The prayer of the Publican is a short compen- 
dium of Theology, Hamartology, Soteriology, and a 
striking proof that true repentance and living faith 
are absolutely inseparable from one another. In 
another form we find here the same temper of mind 
as in the Prodigal Son, ch. xv. 18. It cannot sur- 
prise us that this utterance has become for so many 
a motto in life and death. It was (to pass over other 
instances) the answer of the famous Hugo Grotius, 
when he lay dying at Rostock, and an unknown 
minister of the gospel referred him to this parable: 
This publican am [! 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The continual danger of the disciples of the Sa- 
viour, of being defiled by the Pharisaical leaven.— 
Pride and contempt of others are commonly most 
intimately united with one another.— Duo, cum 
faciunt idem, non est idem.—A man sees what is be- 
fore his eyes, but the Lord looks on the heart, 
1 Sam. xvi. 7.—Pride and humility before God: 
1. The diversity of their nature, vss. 10-13; 2. the 
diversity of their destinies, vs. 14.—How one may 
sin even with his praying.—Many a virtue which is 
great in men’s eyes is damnable before God.—The 
Pharisee and the Publican: 1. The one so gives 
thanks that he forgets prayer; the other so prays 
that he can afterwards give thanks; 2. the one com- 
pares himself with other men; the other considers 
himself in the mirror of the law; 3. the one recounts 
his virtues; the other cannot reckon up his sins; 
4, the one keeps with all his virtues his evil con- 
science at the bottom; the other receives with all his 
sins the full assurance of justification—The fasting 
which God chooses, and the fasting of the holiness 
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the Hallelujah of redemption.—The publican’s heart, 
the publican’s prayer, the publican’s lot.—One may 
give the tenth, yea, all his goods, to God, and yet 
withhold from Him his heart, that is, all—The pub 
lican’s prayer: 1. A prayer as comprehensive as rare; 
2. a prayer as fitting as indispensable; 3. a prayer 
as rich in sorrow as in blessing.—Happy he whose 
transgressions are forgiven, &c., Ps. xxxii. 1.—The 
way of justification under the Old Covenant.—The 
true penance.—The whole parable admirably adapted 
to fast-day and communion sermons. 

Starke :—A teacher of the right kind seeks thor 
oughly to uncover even to the concealed hypocrites 
among his hearers their evil heart—QuEsnEL :— 
If wretched men knew themselves aright, they would 
not thus so easily despise others, Rev. iii. 17.-—Cramur: 
—The whole world is full of those that pray, and yet 
not all by far are pleasing to God; therefore must 
we not only pray, but see to it how we pray.—When 
man deals with God, he must never remember what 
he is before others.—QuxEsNEL :—Let not one com- 
pare himself with infamous evil-doers, but with per- 
fect saints.—A self-elected worship of God, without 
the foundation of the Holy Scripture, avails nothing, 
Matt. xv. 9.—OsranDER :—O man, )iast, thou sinned ? 
deny it not, &. How many have the “God be 
merciful to me a sinner” in their mouths but not in 
their hearts!—Wova Bibl. Tub. :—Penitent and be- 
lieving humility brings light and salvation; humility 
belongs in heaven, high-mindedness belongs in hell, 
Isaiah lvii. 15.—Bibl. Wirt. :—Man cannot by bis 
own works or piety stand or become righteous before 
God. 

Lisco :—Religiosity and religion in their most 
striking contrasts. — Arnpt:— How humility ex 
presses itself in reference to the evil we have done: 
1. It acknowledges its sin; 2. and that in all its mag- 
nitude; 3. and as its own guilt; 4. and prays for 
grace to God.—H. Mttter:—Zhe Graves of the 
Saints, Frankfort, 1700: Whoever will die happy must 
die as a sinner and yet without sin.—Scumip :—The 
gospel way of salvation, how it leads, a. down into 
the depths; 6. up to the heights.—Hzugsner :— 
Prayer a touchstone of the heart.—Tremble to have 
only the guise of virtue and yet to be proud.—A 
strict, continent way of living is often joined with 
inflexible selfishness.—Let us prove ourselves as we 
go from the church home, whether we go as new 
men or not.—A. Monon, Sermons, ler Recueil, 
p. 201, La peccadille d Adam et les vertus des Phari- 
siens, 

On the Pericope.—HEUBNER:—False and. true 
devotion: 1. Nature; 2. appearance.—QJustification 
before God: 1. How it comes not to pass; 2. how it 
always comes to pass.—Covarp :—The true church- 
goer.—dJaspis :—Y our prayers your judges.— ULBER: 
—tThe confession of man that he is a sinner: 1. It is 
hard even for the mouth to utter it; 2. still harder 
if it is to come from the heart; 3. and yet easy if one 
knows himself aright.—RauTensere :—A look inte 
the heart of the justified sinner.—That we ought to 
come to God not on the ground of our righteousness, 
but on the ground of God’s compassion.—AHLFELD: 
—Of grace is man justified before God; this is: 
1, A true saying; 2. a worthy saying.—SreinMEYER; 
—As the devotion, so the reward.—Pore :—There is 


of works,—The Miserere of the soul which precedes | @ division and decision. 
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K, Zowards Jericho, at Jericho, out of Jericho towards Jerusalem. Cuaps, XVIII. 15—XIX. 27, 


1. Jesus and the Children (Ca. XVIII. 15-17). 


15 


16 touch them: but when Ads disciples saw 7, they rebuked them. 


And they brought unto him also infants [their babes, 74 Ppépy], that he would 


But Jesus called 


them [¢. e, the children, atrd] wnto jum, and said, Suffer [the] little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is [to such belongs*] the kingdom of God. 


17 Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
child shall in no wise enter therein. 


not receive the kingdom of God as a little 


[} Vs. 16.—Revised Version of the American Bible Union.—O. ©. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL: 


Vs. 15. And they brought.—From here on 
the narrative of Luke proceeds parallel with that of 
Matthew and Mark ; he leaves the source from which 
he had drawn his narratives of journeying, ch. ix. 51- 
ch, xviii. 4, in order thenceforth to take his material 
again from the common evangelical tradition. There 
is, therefore, not the least ground for extending, 
with Schleiermacher, the special narrative of journey- 
ing of which Luke before availed himself, as far as 
ch. xix. 48. The ground why he precisely at this 
point coincides again with the other Synoptics, 
especially with Mark, can hardly be given otherwise 
than conjecturally. The conversation of our Saviour 
with the apostles about divorce, Mark x. 2-12; Matt. 
xix. 1-12, he passes over in silence, perhaps because 
he has already on another occasion noted down an 
important utterance on this subject, ch. xvi. 18. 
Neither does he define particularly the locality in 
which the Saviour met with the children, while how- 
ever it is plainly to be seen, from Matt. xix. 1, that 
we have here to understand it as taking place on our 
Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, and at His definite 
departure from Galilee. 

Vs. 15. Their babes, ra Bpéo7, little children, 
therefore sucklings, ch. ii. 16; while Matthew and 
Mark only speak in general of raidia. They are in 
any case children of the Saviour’s auditors, who, not 
content with having received a blessing for them- 
selves, entreat this now for their little ones also. 
This scene is the more touching, since it was at the 
same time a scene of farewell, and this act of the 
parents appears to have had its ground in the obscure 
presentiment that they should not again see the 
Saviour in Galilee. The mothers desire that He 
might leave for these young souls a parting blessing 
behind. It was, it is true, quite customary in Israel 
to entreat Rabbins and rulers of synagogues for 
such a benefit; but that this was desired from Jesus 
even yet in the last period of His public life, in spite 
of the continually increasing opposition to Him, is 
an unequivocal evidence of the deep and favorable 
impression which His activity had left behind in these 
regions. 

Vs. 16. Called them.—Aira, the children them- 
selves. Comi voce et nutu, Bengel. The opposition 
between the friendly countenance of the Master, and 
the contracted brow of the disciples, is indescribably 
beautiful. The disciples rebuked the mothers, in 
the serious belief that it was incongruous to molest 
the Great Prophet with such trifling affairs, while 
they now especially desire that He may continue 
the interesting elucidation respecting marriage and 
divoro> But searcely has Jesua learned who it 





is that wished to approach Him, and who it is that 
wished to keep these back, than He takes it very ill, 
and rebukes His disciples therefor; while they had 
thought that children belonged J/ess than any one in 
His vicinity, He gives them on the contrary to know 
that He wishes to have, more than many others, 
precisely these around Him. If the Twelve thought 
that these children must first become like them, in 
order to attract the interest of the Saviour to them, 
our Lord, on the other hand, gives them the assurance 





that they must first become like children, if they 
would become the participants of His ‘complacent 
regard. 

Vs. 17. Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child.—Comp. Matt. 
xviii. 8, and Lanéx, ad loc. Mark also speaks, ch. x. 
15, of this utterance of the Saviour on this occasion ; 
while Luke, ch. ix. 47, 48, had passed it over, and 
therefore brings it in afterwards here. With the re- 
quirement to receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child (8¢xeoSar), the Saviour directs attention to the 
receptivity for the Gospel which is found in the child’s 
disposition. This temper of mind the disciples would 
soon lose, if they gave ear to the voice of pride and 
self-seeking, by which they had just before allowed 
themselves to be influenced to repel these little ones. 
In this way they might even incur the danger of 
forfeiting the blessing of the kingdom of heaven, 
whose subjects they had already begun to be. As to 
the rest, we are not to overlook the fact that, at 
least according to Luke, the warning ob wh cicéASn, 
«.T.A., can be interpreted as addressed to the wider 
circle of the auditors, parents, &c., who with the 
disciples at this moment surrounded the Saviour. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The desire of the mothers to see their children 
blessed by Jesus, sprang from a similar feeling of 
need from which afterwards the baptism of children 
proceeded. The Saviour, who approved the first 
named wish, would, if asked about it, undoubtedly not 
stand in the way of the latter. [The connection be- 
tween the two is admirably expressed in the exhorta 
tion contained in the office of the Episcopal Chureh 
for the Public Baptism of Infants. —C. C. 8. ] 

2. Precisely when Christ appears surrounded by 
the little ones, and moves in the world of children, 
is He the image of the invisible God, whose majesty 
never shines more gloriously than when He con 
descends to that which is least and last, Ps. exiii. 
5, 6. Such a High-priest we needed, who bears a 
whole world on His loving heart, and yet also pressea 





children to His heart and blesses them. In the Proso: 
| pography of the Redeemer, the trait must not remain 
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gnconsidered, that the only thing of which we read 
that He took it ill, was precisely this repelling of the 
children. After all which had just before been 
uttered about the sins and the wretchedness in 
wedded life (see in Matthew and Mark), this whole 
scene makes the impression of a friendly sunbeam 
which breaks through on a thickly-clouded sky. 

3. As for the subjects, so also for the King of the 
kingdom of God, did the way to true greatness lie 
precisely in this His deep humiliation. He who 
requires the childlike temper, has shown Himself also 
the most perfect Son, Heb. v. 8. 

4, The becoming like children, and the évwSev 
yevenSivat, John iii. 3, are correlative ideas. How 
completely indispensable the requirement of humility 
and the childlike temper was, could not appear more 
evidently than on this occasion. Scarcely do the 
children retire from the hallowed scene, when a rich 
young man enters, who, only for the reason that he 
is lacking in this childlike humility, does not find 
the entrance to the kingdom of heaven. 

5. See the parallels in Matthew and Mark, and 
observe the intimate connection of this occurrence 
with the immediately preceding parable. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The blessing of children: 1. Ardently desired ; 2. 
precipitately forbidden; 3. graciously granted; 4. 
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lastingly confirmed.—From that which we desire fo1 
our children, is made manifest what we ourselves 
think of Jesus.—Christ and the world of children.— 
The misguided zeal of the disciples is not seldom in 
direct conflict with the intention of the Master.— 
What found the Saviour in the little children that 
was much more welcome to Him than the sight of 
many adults?—How the true childlike temper 
teaches us, 1. To find; 2. to receive; 3. to esteem 
aright, the kingdom of heaven.—The disciple of the 
Lord is called to be in malice a child, but in under 
standing full grown, 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 

SrarKE :—The hasty and precipitate character 
even yet cleaves strongly to beginners in religion.— 
HepinGER :—The child’s state a blessed state !—Ah 
few become like children, therefore we may well 
suppose more children than grown people enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.—Brentivs :—The children, 
as it were, constitute the heart and the noblest part 
of the kingdom of Christ on earth. Who would not 
count them dear and precious, and gladly be con- 
versant with them? Mark this, ye parents and 
schoolmasters !—HxrvuBNER :—Even love can out of 
love become indignant; but this is no selfish dis- 
pleasure, but a holy one.—Love of children a trait in 
the character of every Christianly religious man.— 
Whomsoever Jesus presses to His heart, such an one 
will certainly be warmed by love.—Anrnp1’s sermons’ 
upon the life of Jesus. Jesus, the children’s Friend 
without compare. See farther on Luke ix. 46-48. 


2. Jesus and the Rich Young Man (Vss. 18-30). 
(Parallels: Matt. xix. 16-30; Mark x. 17-31.) 


18 And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good Master [Teacher], what shall I do to 
19. inherit eternal life? And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me good? none is 
20 good, save one, that ts, God. Thou knowest the commandments, Do not commit adul- 
tery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Honour thy father and thy 
22 mother. And he said, All these have I kept from my youth up. Now when 
Jesus heard these things, he said unto him, Yet lackest thou one thing: sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute’unto the poor, and thou shalt have [a] treasure in heaven [the 
heavens*|: and come, follow me. And when he heard this, he was [became] very 
sorrowful: for he was very rich. And when Jesus saw that he was very sorrowful 
[saw him*] : he said, How hardly shall [do*] they that have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God! For it is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. And they that heard 2 said) Who then can be 
saved? And he said, The things which are impossible with men are possible with 
God. Then Peter said, Lo, we have left all [what was ours®], and followed thee. 
And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, 
or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, Who shall 
not receive [back] manifold more [many times as much] in this present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. j 


tie 


23 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1 Vs. 22.—Atésos. The simple 8s, which A., D., L., M., A.,and some others have, and also Lachmann, is taken 
from the parallels. 


2 Vs. 22.—According to B., D., év rots ovpavors. [Cod. Sin., év oipavots.] The singular of the Recepta is from Matthew 
a a sagt ed V.: “saw that he was very sorrowful.” ‘dav 62 avréy 61. elev, according to B., Cod. Sin., L. Aw 
] 


ted by ‘Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford.—C. C. S. ‘ ; : 
sit 4 ve. a Se meaetts [according to B., L. Cod. Sin. has ciseAevoovtar.—C. C. 8.] 
5 Vs. 28.—13% idta Gwithout mdvra), according to Griesbach, Lachmann, [Tischendo -f, Tregelles, Alford,] on the aw 


thority of B., L, 157. Idvra is taken from the parallels. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 18. A certain ruler.—’Apywv, more par- 
dcular specification of the indefinite «is in Matthew 
and Mark; perhaps the president of a neighboring 
synagogue, who, concealed among the people, had 
heard the instruction of the Saviour, been present at 
the blessing of the children, and excited by both to 
address himself with a weighty question to Jesus. 
According to no one of the Synoptics does he come 
meipaCwy, like so many before and after him, but on 
the contrary with a good intention. Noticeable is 
the comparatively great fulness with which the three 
Synoptics communicate this occurrence ; it has, as is 
evident, left a deep impression in the circle of the 
disciples. 

Good Teacher.—It is not hard to sketch a 
somewhat vivid portrait of the youthful speaker. 
He is as little lacking in emotion and enthusiasm, as 
in fluency of speech and demonstration of honor 
before Jesus. He is better than the common de- 
penders on works [ Werkheiligen, lit., work-saints] 
of that time, under whose self-righteousness there 
flowed not seldom a current of hypocrisy, but he 
stands far below the God-fearing men of the Old 
Testament, in whose hearts, along with the strictest 
conscientiousness, there ever remained alive the 
feeling of the necessity of atonement. What he 
seeks is not grace but reward;—the eternal life in 
which he, probably a member of the sect of the 
Pharisees, believes, he will earn by his own vir- 
tue. Yet still an obscure feeling is ever saying to 
him that the treasure of his good works is not 
yet great enough; to his righteousness he wishes to 
add something more, altogether extraordinary, in 
order then to be able to be sure of the perfect 
certainty of his salvation. Before the Saviour de- 
parts, he wishes for once to hear from Him the 
answer to this great question of life. Thus does he 
stand before us as a man full of good intentions, but 
without deep self-knowledge; who takes pleasure in 
the law of God, but at the same time also has com- 
placency in himself, whose words not only express 
his thoughts, but in a certain sense anticipate them ; 
more worthy of love than of envy,—a curious mixture 
of honesty and of pitiable self-deceit. Not until he 
is considered from this point of view, is it possible 
wholly to understand the wisdom and love with 
which the Saviour treats him. He is in a certain 
sense the Nicodemus character of the Synoptics, 
comp. John iii, 2, although his history, alas, ends less 
satisfactorily than that of this teacher in Israel. 

Vs. 19. Why callest thou me good ?—Luke 
simply follows Mark, in giving this answer of our 
Lord. Respecting the famous various reading in 
Matt. ad loc. see Lancer. We for our part are of the 
opinion that in Matthew the Recepta must be re- 
tained, and that the reading of Lachmann and Tisch- 
endorf has no higher value than that of an old 
interpretamentum. The grounds for this persuasion 
do not belong here, but as respects the Marcionitic 
reading of the second part of the answer in Luke: 6 
yap ayaSds cis eat, 6 Ocds 6 rarhp, it is nothing 
but a gloss, which does not even bear a strongly 
Marcionitic character.—As to the rest, we scarcely 
need to remark that the Saviour by this answer: 
ovdels ayad., «.7.A.. iS as far from indirectly ex- 
pressing His own Godhead (the old Dogmatici), 
as He is from decidedly denying it (the later 
Rationalists). He contents Himself with declining 
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an epithet which in this mouth would have had ne¢ 
meaning whatever, even as He previously also did 
not wish from every one to be greeted as the Messiah, 
Thus does He here give on the one hand an example 
of modest humility, which contrasts not a little wis 
the self-praise of the young man, and on the other 
hand He points him, if he will really do what is 
good, to the highest ideal of perfection. 

Vs. 20. The commandments.—The Saviour 
names the commandments of the second table, be- 
cause when the rich man had once seen his lack of 
love to his neighbor, the conclusion as to his lack of 
love to God could not be difficult. According te 
Mark and Luke, the nu} mo:xyetons stands first, with 
internal probability, if we direct our regard to the 
youth of the questioner. According to the state- 
ment of Luke, the Saviour names only five command- 
ments, the uy dmrostepnons of Mark and the dyan, 
Toy TANT. cov &s ceavt. Of Matthew, being wanting. 

Vs. 21. All these.—In vain hitherto has the 
Saviour endeavored to draw the attention of the 
young man to the contrast between his duty and his 
own ability. The youth is still so taken up with his 
own virtue, that he thinks that he is able to point 
courageously to his whole past life, although at the 
same time, in the obscure foreboding that he may ye1 
perhaps come short, he adds (Matthew): ri ér 
totep®. The answer of the Saviour does not con- 
firm the truth of his declaration, but only tells him 
what he, in case it is really so with him, has yet to 
do. 

Vs. 22. Distribute.—Aiddos, see the notes on the 
text. By the peculiar form of the injunction, the sala- 
tary strictness of the command becomes evident. He 
must not only sell his treasure, never to see it again ;— 
even that perhaps in an heroic and high-wrought 
moment might have been possible;—but to dis- 
tribute the precious wealth with his own hand, piece 
by piece, among the poor, and thus see the source of 
his earthly joy, pride, hope, as it were, drop by drop 
dry up. ‘ Distridbue, ipse id magnam letitiam 
afferre solet pits.” Bengel. Only when he has in 
this way killed his selfishness even to the root, may 
he view himself as perfect in love. Then is the 
Master ready to give him his recompense and highest 
good, the place of a disciple, His cross, His heavenly 
treasure. 

Vs. 28. Very sorrowful.—tepfAvmos: Matthew, 
Auvrovuevos; Mark, orvyvdcas, Avrotmevos. These 
are all expressions which show that the answer of 
Jesus produces an intense impression upon the 
young man. No wonder, it was also very fitting to 
cure him forever of his foolish self-conceit. Up to 
this moment, he had thought that the external ob- 
servance of the manifold commandments might open 
for him the way to heaven, while he yet had left the 
commune vinculum, the highest principle of all the 
requirements of God, until now unconsidered. And 
now it appears that his selfishness is mightier than 
his seemingly noble love, and that he his life through 
had already transgressed the first commandment, in- 
asmuch as he offered base worship to Mammon. He 
becomes aware that to his fabric of virtue even the 
foundation is yet wanting, and still he had already 
been hoping to be able to put the capstone on his 
perfected work. The chasm which lies between 
knowing and willing, and between willing and doing, 
becomes to him now plain; he goes away, and it 13 
not impossible that he afterwards returns again ; but 
even though he saw Jesus no more, he his received 
an instructior which he his whole life lung can ne 
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more forget. He knows now what is lacking to him, 
and even though the look of sadness which the 
Saviour let fall upon the departing one had been a 
look of irrevocable farewell, yet the lasting loss of 
this young man would still have been to the rest a 
gain, on account of the heart-searching instructions 
and warnings which Jesus connected with this oc- 
currence. 

Vs. 24. How hardly.—See on Matt. xix. 17- 
29; Mark x. 17-30. That the Saviour here teaches, 
itis true, a relative but by no means absolute im- 
possibility that the rich man should be saved, shows 
again how far He, in the gospel of Luke, is removed 
from. all Ebionitic contempt of riches: Only when 
money has us, instead of our possessing the money, 
does it close against us the entrance to the kingdom of 
heaven. Comp. besides the well-known goldentractate 
of CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Quis dives salvetur, also 
Pedagogus, lib. iii. ch. vi. The double form in 
which Mark (ch. x. 23, 24) communicates the saying 
of our Lord, is especially adapted’ to explain more 
exactly His actual meaning. 

Vs. 25. A camel.—Sce Lance on Matt. xix. 24, 
and Licurroor, ad loc. Beyond: doubt there here 
hovers before the Saviour’s soul, in particular, the 
image of the many rich and mighty in His day, whose 
earthly temper hindered them. from receiving Him, 
while He in the rich young man saw a type of 
thousands, to whom the disciples in their Chiliastic 
dreams had already conceded a place of honor in the 
kingdom of heaven, but with reference to whom it 
was soon to appear that they, on account of their 
love to earthly goods, were not fit’ for the kingdom 
of God. 

Vs. 26. Who then can be saved ?—As well 
this scene with the ruler, as also this earnest: utter- 
ance of the Saviour, has taught the disciples to cast 
a deeper look into their own-heart. They. feel now 
that not earthly good in itself closes the entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven, but that’ it does so only 
when one hangs his heart'upon it, and that one there- 
fore, even without being in possession of riches, may 
yet be shut out as a rich man. In the living con- 
sciousness that even the poorest may have:something 
of this earthly-mindedness. which causes the &pywy 
to go sorrowful away, they now all, instead of surprise 
at others, feel concern about themselves, and venture 
the great question, which the Saviour answers: with 
His compassionate look and a comforting word, 
Comp. Job xlii. 2; Jer. xxxii. 17; Zech. viii. 6. 

Vs. 18. Peter said.—According to all three 
Evangelists, it is Peter. with whom first, in the place 
of concern, there follows not only recovered com- 
posure, but even self-complacency. Very character- 
istic is it, but at the same time amiable, that he here 
does not place himself exclusively first, but utters it 
as the collective consciousness of the apostolic circle, 
that all more or less had done what had proved too 
hard for the épxwv. The peculiar form of his utter- 
gnce in Luke, “we have left rd %6:a, that which is 
ours,” brings the greater diffculty: of the sacrifice 
made still more strongly into view. Instead of the 
fear of not being abl; to be saved, there now springs 
up within them the hope of extraordinary reward ; 
and it is entirely unmistakable that in this whole 
utterance, an egoistic love of reward expresses itself, 
of which it is even more easily conceivable how it 
gould arise in the heart of Peter, than how it could be 
approved by Jesus. Before, however, we find dif- 
ficulty in this latter fact, let us notice first that the 
assertion of Peter was no idle vaunt, but pure truth; 
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| that the Saviour Himself had just before attazhed te 


the renunciation of earthly good the possession of 
the heavenly treasure, and that with Peter the 
craving of reward did not exclude love, but was most 
intimately connected therewith; and secondly, thar 
our Lord not only approves. the hope of recompense, 
inasmuch as He promises to it the richest satisfaction, 
but also tempers it and sanctifies it, by the immediately, 
following parable, Matt. xxi. 1-16. 

Vs. 29. Verily I say unto you.—Luke gives: 
the answer of the Saviour less precisely and less in 
detail than Matthew and Mark, yet with all, the chief 
thoughts are the same, in which, however, we have to 
consider that the strictly Israelitish form in which: 
the hope of hundredfold reward is uttered in Matt. 
ch. xix. 28, is less prominent in the Hellenistic 
gospel of Luke. 

Vs. 80. Receive back, amoAd8n.—See notes on 
the text. A still stronger form than in Matthew, and’ 
a fitting expression to intimate that he receives what 
belongs to him as a reward. Afterwards the Saviour 
expressed the same thought in another form, Luke 
xxii. 25-30. The clause: “ Many last shall be first,” 
which Matthew and Mark subjoin here, Luke had 
already given, ch, xiii. 30. Asa proverb, its frequent 
repetition is easily intelligible. 

In this time, and in the world to come life. 
everlasting.—This passage is one of those in which 
the distinction between the common Synoptic and 
the Johannean signification of the word (wh aidévios 
appears most strongly marked. Here, also, as, e y., 
Matt. xix. 29; xxv. 46, and elsewhere, it is something 
absolutely of the other world. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallei passages in Matthew and 
Mark. 

2. In the Pauline gospel of Luke also, the history 
of the rich young man occupies a prominent place,. 
inasmuch as this word serves: as a palpable proof of’ 
the absolute impossibility of being justified by the: 
works of the law. When the Savioursays to a sinner, 
in view of the requirements: of the law: Do this and’ 
thou shalt live, this is done for the very purpose of 
awakening, by the despair of fulfilling such a re- 
quirement, the consciousness of deep sinfulness, and 
the slumbering longing for grace. In this respect 
also, the history of the rich young man is a rarely 
equalled type of the pedagogic wisdom of our Lord, 
and at the same time a key to the Pauline declara- 
tion, Rom. vii. 7-24. 

3. For the apologetics of the Evangelical history, 
it is of moment to compare the form in which this oe- 
currence is related in the gospel of the Hebrews. 
Comp. on this the happy remark of Neanprr, L. J. 
ad loc., and respecting this whole narrative, the dis- 
sertation of K. Wimmer, Stud. u. (rit. 1845, i. p. 
115, 

4, The evangelical idea of the sinlessness of our 
Lord is in no way endangered by the negative: ri we 
Aéyers ayaddv. ‘The declaration is the expression 
of the same humble subordination to God, penetrated 
by which Jesus also, although knowing Himself one 
with the Father, yet designates the Father as the 
One sending Him, teaching Him, sunctifying Him, 
glorifying Him,—in one word, as the greater. Ever, 
indeed, is the Father the original source, as of all 
being, so of all goodness ; the absolutely Good, in His 
holiness ever the same, while in contrast with Him 
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even the Son, as Man, is one developing in goodness 
and holiness, perfecting Himself through prayers, con- 
flicts, sorrows, and suffering, unto Divine glory.” 
Ullmann. 

5. The whole history of the rich young man is a 
powerful testimony to the spirit of the first command- 
ment in the Decalogue. Evidently the Saviour was 
not concerned with the wealth of the épxwy in itself, 
. . for some misfortune or other might then have easily 
frecd him from his possessions; but He wished to 
detach him from the idol to which his heart was 
bound. If his idol had been something else, e. ., 
ambition, the Saviour would not have given him this 
commandment; he would have fulfilled it without 
trouble, nay, perhaps would even have boasted of his 
beneficence ; but since his weak side is the love of 
money, the commandment of self-denial approaches 
him precisely in this relatively accidental form, that 
it may become evident to him how only he who can 
renounce that which is highest, is on the way to gain 
that which is best. Hard was the requirement, but 
it was the severity of love. 

{After all, our Lord only required of thie young 
man what the apostles, as Peter declares, had already 
done; and even worldly wisdom does not now 
venture to dispute that the preéminent honor which 
they have gained to all ages of the world thereby, 
has of itself been a hundred times over worth the 
sacrifice. What emperor in Christendom would dare 
for a moment to compare his dignity with that of an 
apostle, or an evangelist, or even the helper of an 
apostle? And certainly we may believe that the 
young ruler, who could have made a still greater 
sacrifice, and whom Jesus, even at His first and only 
meeting with him, came to regard with so peculiar an 
affection, was fitted to occupy no mean place in the 
kingdom of God. So true is it, that even as respects 
this world, he missed the opportunity of placing him- 
self on such an eminence, as no potentate of his age 
ever came within sight of —C. C.8. 

6. The promise of manifold reward for the sacri- 
fice made for the kingdom of heaven, had already 
been given to the disciples in another form, ch. vi. 
23; xii. 35-37. Here, in particular, must be con- 
sidered how the Saviour, after He had promised 
them more than the most glowing imagination could 
expect, makes haste to oppose every narrow self- 
seeking and false rest in their soul. He takes from 
them therewith at once the fancy of their being the 
only ones so highly distinguished, In an entirely 
general way He promises for all following times to 
all a hundredfold recompense who should renounce 
wything for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. They 
should not lack companions of the high fortune 
which they desired above all things. But that they 
night not now too early rest upon their laurels, they 
are on the other hand disquieted by the thought: 
[hose who are now the first, may afterwards very 
possibly become the last. How thoroughly in ear- 
nest, moreover, the Saviour was as to this promise 
of the hundredfold recompense even in this life, ap- 
pears from the history of the kingdom of God in all 
times, comp. ¢. g., what Paul offered for its sake and 
afterwards gained. Or consider the French refugees 
who for the cause of truth and reformation left 
their native country, and even yet in their posterity 
are visibly and wonderfuily blest! [What blood 
more honorable in our country than the blood of the 
Buguenots ?—C. C. 8.] 

7. The whole instruction of our Lord, as well 
eoncerning the dangers of riches as concerning the 








rich recompense of that which is offered up for Him, 
acquires an additional and peculiar importance if we 
consider that this was uttered in the presence of 
Judas, only a few days before the germinating in 
him of the dark plan of betrayal. 

[8. We must bear in mind that while as yet the 
might of Christian love had scarcely begun to be felt 
in the world, riches were to their possessors a temp: 
tation to hard-hearted voluptuousness in a degree 
scarcely possible now. In Christendom, imperfect as 
it is, even a worldly man, in spite of himself, is forced 
in some measure to take a Christian view of his 
wealth. This does not, by any means, remove the 
danger of riches, but it increases the probability, in 
each particular case, that those dangers will be sur- 
mounted.—C. C. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAT,. 


Sacrifices for the kingdom of heaven are: 1. Re- 
quired, vss. 18-22; 2, refused, vss. 28-27; 3. made, 
vs. 28; 4. rewarded, vss. 29, 830.—The ruler of the 
synagogue at the feet of Him who is the Lord of the 
temple.—Jesus, over against the rich young man, 
truly the Good Master, although He declines this 
honorable appellation. —The rich young man the 
type of the man who has much that is needed for 
his salvation, but not all: 1. His portrait; 2. his 
fate.—How little even the knowing of the command- 
ments helps us. —The strictness of the Saviour 
towards the virtuous, His mildness towards the 
deeply-fallen sinner, and in both cases His heavenly 
love. — The advantage of an untroubled retrospect 
upon a well-spent and unspotted youth: 1. A rare; 
2. an inestimable; 3. a dangerous, advantage.—One 
thing thou yet lackest: 1. A kindly intended felicita- 
tion, because only one thing ; 2. an earnest warning, 
because in the one all is lacking to him.—What the 
rich young man really lacks is love to God above al: 
things. — Whoever will teach others to recognize 
their own sins against God, does best when he be- 
gins with their duties towards their neighbor, 1 John 
iv. 20.—The treasure in heaven: 1. Its high value: 
2. its dear price.—True care for the poor must be a 
personal one.—The rich young man: 1. Trebly rich, 
a. in treasures, 6. in virtues, ¢. in self-conceit; 2. 
trebly poor, a in self-knowledge, 6. in love, ¢. in 
heavenly possessions.—The ruinous power of a sin. 
gle darling sin, Eccles. x. 1; Matt. v. 29, 30.—How 
earthly-mindedness: 1. Contemns the King of the 
kingdom of God; 2. despises the fundamental law of 
the kingdom of God; 8. forfeits the blessedness of the 
kingdom of God.—How the Saviour will cure man 
of his earthly-mindedness by leading him to the way: 
1. Of self-knowledge; 2. of self-denial; 3. of self-sur- 
render to Him.—The love of Christ over against the 
might of the ego: 1. How deep it looks; 2. how 
much it requires; 3. how richly it rewards.—Why is 
it harder for the rich than for so many others to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ?—“ How hardly,” &e. 
1. A word of terror for the earthly-minded wealthy 
2. a word of comfort for the heavenly-minded poor 
3. a word of thanksgiving for rich and poor whe 
have really overcome the difficulty and have entered 
into the kingdom of heaven.—The being saved: 1. 
On its humanly impossible; 2. on its Divinely possi- 
ble and easy, side.—How far the question, ‘‘ What 
shall we have therefore?” from the Christian point 
of view is permitted or censurable—The recom- 
pense in the kingdom of heaven: 1. Its exteny 
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a. in this, 5. in the future, life; 2. its conditions: one 
must, @. really have left all, and this then, 6. not out 
of mercenariness, but out of love. 

Srarke:— Cansrein :—Our first and chiefest 


question should be concerning everlasting life.— j 


Brentius :—The law is spiritual, and requires inter- 
nal and external obedience.—In religion nature and 
grace must be well distinguished.—Let man be taught 
to distinguish well the general and the special calling 
of God.—Hxpincer :—Woe to you, ye rich, Luke 
vi. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 9; James v. 1.—Bidl. Wirt :—Let 
not thy mouth water too much after worldly goods, 
because they are more a hindrance than a help to 
salvation, Prov. xxx. 8.—Rising concern for salva- 
tion must be regarded and welcomed as a messenger 
of grace.—HeEpIncErR :—All lost, all gained.—Bren- 





Q9] 





T1uS:—The lust of reward here cleaves even, i 
seems, to the best dispositions.—To the children an¢ 
servants of God belongs all the good which the king 
dom of grace and glory possesses; what would they 
more? 1 Cor, iii. 21-23. | 

PaLMER:—What lack I yet? 1. What answa 
our own heart would be glad to give; 2. what the 
Lord answers thereto.—Of the unhappy contradic 
tion in which so many men are involved with them 
selves—W. Horacker :—Good labor brings nobla 
recompense.—C, J. Nirzscu :—No one is good say- 
ing God alone: 1. In what sense the expression ig 
meant; 2. how in the light of it Jesus Himself ap- 
pears to us; 3. whether, then, where it holds good, 
there yet can be any well-grounded confidence in onr 
neighbor. 
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8. Jesus and the Blind Man (Vss. 31-48). 
(Parallel to Matt. xx. 17-19, 29-34; Mark x. 32-34, 46-52.) 


Then [And] he took wnto him the twelve, and said unto them, Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the prophets concerning [lit., for, 7d via, 
«.t.A,| the Son of man shall be accomplished. For he shall be delivered unto the Gen- 
tiles, and shall be mocked, and spitefully entreated [outrageously handled], and spitted 
on: And they shall scourge ham, and put him to death; and the third day he shall rise 
again. And they understood none of these things: and this saying was hid from them 
neither knew [comprehended] they the things which were spoken. 

And it cams to pass, that as he was come nigh unto Jericho, a certain blind man 
sat_ by the way side begging: And hearing the multitude pass by [a multitude passing 
by], he asked what it meant. And they told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. 
39 And he cried, saying, Jesus, thow Son of David, have mercy on me. And they 
which went before rebuked him, that he should hold his peace: but he cried so much 
the more, Z’how Son of David, have mercy on me. And Jesus stood, and commanded 
him to be brought unto him: and when he was come near, he asked him, Saying,' 
What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee? And he said, Lord [or, Sir], that I may. 


42 
43 


receive my sight. 


And Jesus said unto him, Receive thy sight: thy faith hath saved 
thee [or, caused thy recovery]. And immediately he received his sight, and followec 


him, glorifying God: and all the people, when they saw 7, gave praise unto God. 


1 Vs. 41.—Aéywy (Origen: cimdv) at the beginning of this verse is omitted by Tischendorf, [Meyer, Alford,] according 


to B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L., X, It is at least doubtful. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 31. And He took.—Comp. Lana on the 
parallels in Matthew and Mark. The parable of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard, which in Matt. xx. 1-16 
precedes the repeated announcement of the Passion, 
and the request of the sons of Zebedee which follows 
it, and which is given by Matthew as well as Mark, 
Luke passes over. According to the Synoptics, the 
journey to the Passover is now continued steadily in 
the direction of Jericho. That, however, the Twelve 
were not the Saviour’s only companions in travel 
appears from the fact that He calls them to Himself, 
kar’ idtav, Matt. xx. 17-19, in order to impart to 
them a weighty utterance. Perhaps the women, 
Luke viii. 2, 8, were also with him, and Salome 
somes forth from their circle with her petition. The 
visible distinction between the temper of our Lord 
and that of the disciples is brought into view by 
Mark in particular, x. 32, with much graphic force. 


It is as if the feeling of Thomas, which he so strongly 
uttered, John xi. 16, had now possessed itself of al! 
the disciples.. Perhaps Jesus considers just this dis- 
couraged state of theirs best fitted for the communica- 
tion to them for the third time of a prophecy which 
He had already delivered twice to almost deaf ears, 
The greater the vividness which had been given by 
the just-reported conversation to the prospect of 
hundredfold reward, the more necessary does it ap- 
pear to our Lord to obviate the earthly-minded 
expectation with which they fullow Him, even on 
the fatal way; and of set purpose He severs then, 
from the circle of the others, :1 order, by the very 
mystery in the manner of His communication, to 
prepare them the better for the weightiness of its 
matter, 

TeAcoOhoera, k.T.A.—The reference to the pro 
phetic declarations on this occasion is peculiar to 
Luke. The Saviour speaks with emphasis of ravra 
Td yeyp., comp. ch. xxii. 37. The Messianic pro 
phecies of suffering stand before His eyes as a gr eal 
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whole put in wriling 7@ vid 7. avSp. for the Son of 
Man, a dativus commodi by which the proper destina- 
tion of the word of Scripture, that of being realized in 
Him, is intimated; an indirect proof that for every 
detail of the picture of’ His’ Passion which is now 
sketched, vss. 32, 38, there must also be at least an 
intimation to be found in the prophetic record. ° 

Vs. 32. Delivered unto the Gentiles.—Luke 
in his more summary report passes over the first’ de- 
avery to the high-priests and scribes, and the con- 
demnation to death by the Sanhedrim. On the 
other hand he, like Matthew and Mark, mentions the 
prediction of the mocking, scourging, and maltreat- 
ment of our Lord, and has, in common with Mark, 
the special mention of the spitting on Him. The 
more than usual agreement of the Synoptics in the 
communication of these details is a strong proof for 
the credibility of this prediction, which can be weak- 
erni in no manner by any dogmatic doubt (De 
Wette and others). According to the Synoptics, the 
Saviour on this occasion speaks of His resurrection 
or. the third day expressly. The gradual climax 
xal, kal, cal, disappears therefore at once in’an over- 
whelming antithesis. 

Vs. 34. And they understood none of these 
things, &c.—‘‘ An emphatic diffuseness.” Meyer. 
It is, of course, understood that this'ignorance of the 
apostles was no wanton, but was yet in-a certain 
sense a self-caused, ignorance; and that it had not 
reference to the sound of the words, but to the thing 
itself. Comp. ch. ix. 45. How little, moreover, they 
understood our Lord, appeared immediately from the 
petition of the sons of Zebedee. Strikingly does 
Luke bring into view the totality of the misunder- 
standing, ovdtv cuyixay, and its ground, jy 7d pjua 
kexpuuu., K.7.A., and the natural consequence, ovdK 
éylywcxov. Because their heart stubbornly repels 
the only intelligible sense of the words, their under- 
standing seeks in vain for a more endurable sense 
which, perhaps, might be given to these words. 
They are spiritually as blind as the Bartimeus who 
now comes inio view is in body. 

Vs. 35. As He was come nigh unto Jericho. 
—Respeeting the locality of ‘the City of Palms, and 
respecting the difference among the Synoptics in 
reference to the number of the blind men, and the 
question whether the miracle took place at the en- 
trance or the leaving of the city, see Lanes, ad loc. 
For the various attempts to remove this difficulty, 


.and their advocates, see Meyer, De Wette, and 


others. If one believes that the accounts must 


.@ tout prix be brought into agreement with one an- 


other, then without doubt the conjecture of Lange 


that the Saviour went in and out at the same'gate 


of the city, and that the miracle falls into two parts, 


“seems to deserve the preference before the view 


that'a second blind man associated himself with Bar- 
timzeus, and, at all events, deserves the preference 
above the unlucky harmonistie expedient which 
makes this miracle take place twice. We believe, 
however, that a spiritually free view of the Evan- 
gelical reports must frankly allow such littke dis- 
erepancies, and, no doubt, institute attempts to 
reconcile them, but by no means force them. Comp. 
the admirable remark of OLsaausen, Comm. i. p. 28, 
and that of Curysosrom, Pref. in Matt., in respect 


“to the difference of the Evangelists in minor matters: 
ith wey ToUTO péeyiotuv Seiypa THs GAnVelas eoriy: 


€i yap mdyTa ocuvepoyytay peta axpiBeias, ovdels dy 
éxtoTevoey Tov eXIPGV, OTL wh TvVEAROVTES amd cur 
Dhans Tus wIowslyys eypaav, dnep eyoaWay, .7.A. 





[This itself is the greatest evidence of truth, for if 
all things had accurately agreed, no one of our 
enemies would have believed that they had not come 
together by a human agreement and written what 
they have ‘written, &c.] Taking all together, we 
account it probable: 1. That here only one blind 
man was healed, and that when Matthew uses the 
plural, he, as is more his way, is less intent on giving 
the number than the description of the healed ; and; 
2. that the miracle did not take place before (Luke) 
but after the entrance of Jesus into Jericho (Mat- 
thew and Mark). Two narrators, of whom the one 
is an apostolic eye-witness, stand here over against 
one another, and it is not probable that the perverse 
temper of the: people, ch. xix. 7, would so soon and 


‘publicly have found: expression if only a few mo- 


ments before enthusiasm had been so powerfully 
awakened by the healing of the blind man, as we 
read ch. xviii. 43. Far more probable is it that the 
Saviour performed this miracle on His departure 
from Jericho, with the design also of leaving behind 
there an abiding impression. Only on the platform 
of: a mechanical: theory of inspiration can offence be 
taken at this want of diplomatic exactness in the 
statement of Luke. Whoever, on the other hand, 
regards ‘his gospel with impartial view, will hardly 
be able to deny that, especially in the last period of 
the public life of our Saviour and in the history of 
the Pagsion, the exact chronological arrangement 
of the events is not to be expected, particularly 
from Luke, and that he in this respect often re. 
mains behind Matthew and Mark. The investiga- 
tion of the cause of this phenomenon does not belong 
here. 

Vs. 87. That Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. 
—The people name our Lord according to the cus- 
tomary style. The blind man, who greets Him ag 
Son of David, however, shows even by this that his 
faith has reached a higher grade, 

Vs. 40. Commanded him to be brought unto 
Him.—Luke relates, it is true, that the Saviour gave 
this command, but not that the blind man, upon this 
command being given, was led by others to Him, 
His account does not, therefore, conflict with that of 
Mark, who mentions Bartimzus’ throwing away his 
garment and coming to Jesus. Apparently we have 
to conceive the matter thus: that the blind man left 
none of the standers-by time to carry out the exact 
command of our Lord. As little do the accounts of 
the manner of the healing contradict one another, for 
the circumstance that Matthew alone mentions that 
Jesus here also, as often before, touched his eyes, is 
by Mark as: well as by Luke neither directly nor 
indirectly controverted. 

Vs. 41. What wilt thou.— Jnterrogat Christus, 
non tam cect privatim causa, quam totius popuii, 
Scimus enim, ut mundus Dei beneficia sine sensu de- 
voret, nisi stimulis excitetur, Ergo Christus voce sua 
turbam adstantem ad observandum miraculum erigit.” 
Calvin, 

Vs. 48. All the people.—This statement of the 
impression which the miracle produced upon the 
whole people has been preserved to us by Luke 
alone. Itis as if he would cause us to hear at the 
gate of Jericho the prelude to the Hosannas which 
were soon to resound far more mightily at the gates 
of Jerusalem, comp. ch. xix. 37. That the Saviour 
Himself no longer desires to check this triumphant 
praise, appears even from the fact that He no longer 
imposes on the blind man any silence about what had 
been done, nor yet requires that he, like the demoriye 
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Mark v. 19, shall go home, but willingly allows Barti- 
meeus to swell the enthusiastic throng and go before it, 
As to the rest, the mention of the doxology, to which 
the miracles of the Saviour several times give occa- 
sion, is peculiar to Luke, comp. ch. v. 263 vii. 16; 
ix. 48; xiii, 17, and is wholly in the Pauline spirit. 
Comp. Rom. xi, 33-386. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Saviour’s third. prediction to His disciples 
ot His Passion is richer in details than the two for- 
mer ones. We may conclude from this that His own 
consciousness of His approaching fate gained con- 
tinually in clearness, and that even the so-called 
Contingentia of the future—e. g., the spitting on Him 
—stood before His soul already as present. This 
ean the less surprise us if we consider that even 
these here-mentioned particulars were not, foreign to 
the prophetic image of the Messiah and His Passion, 
seé, €. g., Isaiah 1. 6; Ps. xxii, 8... Phenomena of this 
kind create difficulty for those who know no higher 
basis for. the prophetic viewing of the future than 
human presentiment alone, and. will. explain all phe- 
nomena in this sphere exclusively from within out- 
ward, instead of from above downward. On the 
other hand, we have simply to remind the reader, 
“ After all human mediation and. substratum is pro- 
vided for, still the proper innermost nature of pro- 
phecy remains an every-time-renewed discovery of 
hidden things through the omniscient Spirit, an 
anticipating of the future beyond the preformations 
and germs of the present; in short, a speaking of 
God, out of which in its turn the prophesying history 
sap alone form and comprehend itself. We have, 
therefore, no right to forbid every prediction, and 
although it stands there to explain it away out of 
principle, merely for the reason that we do not know 
how to make way for it in our understanding of his- 
tory, because it appears to stand forth to us as a 
soothsaying prediction.” Stier. If this principle holds 
good even of predictions of the Old Testament, in 
how much higher measure must it then hold good 
of Him who is conscious of Himself being the end 
of the law and the centre of all prophecy, and whose 
capacity certainly no one will in any case be able 
successfully to dispute of knowing all, even to the 
minute details, which He had to know, in order, as 
the Founder of the kingdom of God, to accomplish 

His mission on. earth. 
, 2. Attention cannot be too often directed to the 
closeness with which the Saviour’s consciousness. of 
His Passion attaches itself to the prophetical Scrip- 
ture. He, the Son of the House, sees in the law and 
the prophets the Magna Charta of the kingdom of 


God, to which He, not less than its least subject, is. 


bound. .As-if He had foreseen that hereafter the 
days would come in which it should be denied, in the 
name of science, that Israel’s prophets have ever 
decisively pointed to a suffering and dying Messiah, 
He points us to their testimony asto the clear mirror 
of His suffering as well as of His glory. For him 
who will really penetrate, deeply into the sanctuary 
of the history of the Passion, it is of the greatest 
importance that. he do not let the key of the pro- 
phetic Scripture be taken from Him. Here also 
plainly appears the truth of the maxim: ttubante 
seriptura, simul titubat fides. i 

3. In the inquiry, what gave the Saviour courage 
and energy to go forward with so unterrified a step 











towards the way of suffering, we undouhtedly mus 
not overlook the truth that He continually beyond 
His Passion foresaw the Resurrection on the thira 
day. For him who really believes in the Humanity 
of our Lord, even His lofty courage unto death 
is a proof that the prediction of the resurrection 
in the gospel was by no means a bare vaticinium 
post eventum. On the other hand, it is entirely natu 
ral that in the degree in which the Passion pressed 
more vehemently in upon Him, the heart-exalting 
prospect of the Resurrection was not, it is true, ix 
any wise shaken, but yet temporarily in His con 
sciousness thrown into. the background. 

4, The incapacity of the disciples to understand 
our Lord’s announcement of His suffering, is a new 
proof of the truth that in the Christian sphere true 
spiritual understanding comes to pass through the 
organ of the heart. If the soul turns itself from a 
clearly uttered truth, then is also the understanding 
incapable of recognizing its substance and impor- 
tance. Here also the well-known saying of Pascal 
holds good, that one must know human things in 
order to love them, but, on the other hand, must 
love Divine things if. he would rightly understand 
them. Comp. the beautiful essay of Viner, Z’ Hvan- 
gile compris par le cewr.—At the same time, how- 
ever, this incapacity of the disciples is an unequivo- 
cal proof of the indispensable necessity, as well ag 
of the salutary influence, of their enlightenment 
through the Holy Spirit, in consequence of which 
they afterwards learned to regard that same Passion 
as absolutely necessary and worthy of God, which at 
first was.so offensive to them, and for that very rea- 
son so incomprehensible. 

5. Every healing of the blind related to us in the 
gospel shows in a striking symbol how the Saviour 
opens the eye of the soul also for the heavenly light ; 
but in particular may the history of Bartimeeus, in 
its beautiful gradualness of development, be called a 
type of this spiritual benefit pregnant with instruc- 
tion. First there makes its way to him merely the 
report of Jesus, awakening slumbering remem- 
brances, longings, and presagings; then it becomes 
evident to the people following Jesus that he has a 
longing for higher benefit than the multitude which 
only outwardly encircles the Saviour. As commonly, 
so here also,.they do not want the sufferer to. enjoy 
anything from Jesus apart from them, and seek to 
suppress his tone of lamentation, as a discord in 
the jubilant acclaim of joy.. But this very reaction. 
excites his longing faith to higher courage, and soon 
the sufferer cannot any longer rest till every hin- 
drance yet separating him from Jesus is overcome; 
faith triumphs, and the first. thing that he now sees 
is Christ. Himself,-before whose face he stands, and 
in whose light he now beholds the whole creation 
surrounding him as in the glory of the resurrection, 
“the image of the truth that in spiritual enlighten- 
ment Christ is the first, loveliest, and best of every- 
thing that one.learns to recognize, upon whom, 
moreover, the simple eye of the. spirit with good 
reason, remains througn the whole of life directed.” 
In.conclusion, the following of Jesus, the preceding 
others, the united praise of God, the whole order of 
salvation, as well on the side of God as on that of 
man, lies here tm nuce visibly before us, that is, if 
our eyes are opened. 

6. “‘O, what, power has the prayer of believers}: 
There prayed Joshua, and the sun in the heaven 
stood still that he might fully beat down. the enemies 
Now Jxsus, the Sun of Righteousness, which in mid 
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gourse was soon to descend, also stood here still.” 
Bogatzky. 

7. The last miracle again—the last performed on 
a man which is made known to us from the public life 
of our Lord (Matt. xxi. 14 contains only a general 
notice)—presents before our eyes the high end of 
His manifestation in a striking manner, comp. 
Isaiah xxxv. 5; Ps. exlvi. 8; and the homage which 
is here brought to Him at Jericho's gate is a pro- 
phecy of the universal homage of the redeemed 
which hereafter shall be brought to Him, espe- 
cially in His exalted character as the Light of the 
world. 

8. It is an element of the pedagogic wisdom of 
our Lord, that He, the more His public life hastens 
to its ond, rather seeks than avoids the opportunity 
to do miracles, and unconditionally accepts the hom- 
age of the healed. This also was soon to serve His 
weekly believing disciples as a counterpoise against 
the oxdvdadoy crucis. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus the Light of the world, as well for the 
spiritually (the Twelve) as for the corporeally blind 
(Bartimeus): 1. He creates the light for the eye 
(vss. 81-34); 2. He opens the eye to the light (vss. 
35-42).—How the Saviour labors to make His ser- 
vants friends and intimate companions, John xv. 15. 
—Jesus contrasted with His disciples: 1. His clear 
knowledge in contrast with their ignorance; 2. His 
lofty courage in contrast with their faint-hearted 
fear; 3. His willing precedence on the way of humi- 


liation in contrast with their constrained following 


[‘‘He longs to be baptized with blood, He pants to 
reach the cross.” Cowper.].—The Passion of our 
Lord the fulfilment of a Divine prophecy.—The rela- 
tion of suffering to glory—The courage of Christ 
unto death, and the shrinking from suffering of so 
many Christians.—Sluggishness of heart the deepest 
ground of the not understanding so many a word of 
the Lord.—Jesus and Joshua before the gates of 
Jericho: 1. What both find; 2. what both bring.— 
Whoever feels that he is spiritually blind can do 
nothing better than to beg.—Where the eye of the 
soul is yet closed, there must the ear of the body be- 
come so much more keenly alive to the report which 
ever flies before our Lord where He comes with His 
salvation: 1. Into a land; 2. into a home; 3. into a 
heart.—Happy for him who does not keep from the 
‘lind the knowledge that Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
py.—How differently the Lord appears to diverse 
eyes: 1. To the superficial multitude He is Jesus of 
Nazareth ; 2. to the eagerly longing Bartimeeus He is 
the Son of David; 3. to the believing disciples He is 
the Son of the living God.—The Kyrie Eleison of the 
soul, which precedes its Hosanna. [Kupre, eAénoov mé 
—Miserere mei Domine. In some of the German 
litanies, as well as in the Latin mass, this formula of 
supplication remains in the original Greek, being 
ufterwards interpreted in the Latin or German.— 
C. C. S.]—On His way to death the Saviour permits 
fiimself to be detained not a moment by the dissua- 
sions of His friends, but gladly by the ery of a blind 
man’s distress.—‘‘ What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee?” One must earnestly wish to be made 
whole by Jesus.— What a faith is it, that really heals 
the spiritually blind ?—In order to be able to follow 
Jesus one must see Him; in order to follow Him 

right, one must praise God.—The good example of a 
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sinner healed finds imitation on the part of others.~- 
Blind Bartimeeus a guide to a truly Christian celebra 
tion of the communion ; his history shows us: 1. The 
right temper for the communion, a. steady sense o} 
wretchedness, 6. eager longing for deliverance, ¢. 
courageous coming to Jesus; 2. the highest comfort 
of the communion, that the Saviour, «. knows us, 
d. calls us, c. hears us; 8. the fruit of the commu 
nion most to be desired: a. that our eyes may se¢ 
Him, 6. our feet follow Him, ¢. our tongues praise 
Him. 

SrarkE :—QueEsNEL:—We know not, like Jesus 
Christ, the time of our sacrifice and death, but we know 
well that we are ever coming nearer to the moment, 
and we therefore greatly need to think thereon and 
prepare ourselves therefor, 2 Tim. iv. 6.—Jews and 
Gentiles have alike shamefully laid hands on Jesus, 
why then blame we each the other?—Wova Bibl. 
Tub. :—As God dealt with His child Jesus, so does 
He deal with all believers: suffering must precede, 
afterwards follows joy. — Bibl. Wirt.: —To judge 
with fleshly thoughts concerning the kingdom of 
Christ is not well.—Nova Bibl. Tub.:—The blind 
man a poor man.—HEpDINGER :—W ould God we were 
blind, then should we,see.—The Lord is in time of 
distress nearer to us than we think.—CansrsIn :— 
Is there indeed anything pleasanter for a sinner te 
hear than when he learns that the Fount of Light, 
the Chief Physician, Jesus, is coming towards Him ¢ 
—Whoever lets Jesus pass by and detains Him not 
with his prayer is left helpless:—Many times do we 
experience from those that go before and have a 
guise of piety, the greatest temptation and the most 
numerous hindrances in our Christian life——Faith 
cannot hold its peace; whoever believes, he speaks.— 
CanstEIn :—How often does a God-fearing soul dwell 
in a wretched body.—God leads one man not like 
another.—The friendliness of Jesus in converse with 
all manner of men, especially the poor and needy, 
calls us to imitation.—OsianprR :—We will rejoice 
from our hearts when to our neighbors also salvation 
is brought from God.—J. MU1iur :—The history of 
the blind man at Jericho a mirror of the spiritual 
recovery of man. [John Newton’s ‘‘ Mercy, O thou 
Son of David,” gives the very soul of this scene.— 
C. C. S.J—Lisco:—Pray, and it shall be given 
you 





On the Pericope.—ScuErvur :—The last journey 
of the Redeemer to Jerusalem.—F. W. KRUMMACHER : 
—The stages on the journey to the cross.—Fucus: 
—The Saviour on His last sorrowful journey to Jeru- 
salem: 1. Submissive as to His own suffering; 2. 
compassionate towards the sorrow of others.—AunL- 
FELD :—The true evangelical fast-keeping: 1. Con- 
cerning the fasting mood; 2. concerning the fasting 
prayers. — Couarp:—How we may celebrate the 
approaching Passion-week to the blessing of our 
heart and life—Srier:—The present blindness of 
many Christians to the right understanding of the 
suffering and death of Jesus Christ: 1. How it is 
with the blindness ; 2. whereby it is healed; 3. what 
we then see and experience.—Braunz :—The light 
that breaks forth from the Passion of Christ. In the 
Passion of Christ we ivarn to esteem aright: 1. The 
sin of the world; 2. the woe of the time.--Burx 
HARDT:—How it vomes that even to well-cisposed 
innocent souls the word of the cross is yet hidden 
for a while-—The happy blind beggar.—Bomuarpr: 
—Whiat the passing of Christ to His suffering say@ 
to us.—£raupt :—The prayer, “‘ Jesus, Son of David, 
have meicy on me”; 1. Its necessity; 2. its power 


CHAP. XIX, 1-10. 


a 


2%. its nature.—SreiHauser :—What is it that we 
see when through Christ the eyes of our spirit are 
opened ? 

Van Oosturzex (from a missionary sermon) :— 
“The sighing creation shows itself to our eyes like 
Bartimeus at Jericho’s gate. Not yet were his eyes 
‘maclosed, but already from afar the footsteps of the 
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coming Saviour sound in his cars; already it is told 
him who approaches; already does he throw the 
mantle off that hinders him from making haste 
towards the Deliverer. 


Yet a little while and he has 
received his sight and follows the Lord, ani heaven 
and earth sing praises at the sight to God and Hiv 
Only-begotten.”” 


L, 


Ol Ps OO 


lo a mor) 


4, Jesus and Zaccheus (Cu, XIX. 1-10). 


2 And Jesus entered and passed through Jericho. And, behold, there was a man 
named Zaccheus, which was the chief among the publicans [and he was a chief tax- 
gatherer], and he [this man] was rich. And he sought to see Jesus who he was; and 
could not for the press, because he was little of stature. And he ran before, ané 
climbed up into a sycamore tree to see him; for he was to pass that way. And when 
Jesus came to the place, he looked up, and saw him, and said unto him, Zaccheus, 
make haste, and come down; for to-day I must abide at thy house. And he made 
haste, and came down, and received him joyfully. And when they saw 7, they all 
murmured, saying, That he was gone to be guest with a man that is a sinner, And 
Zaccheus stood [or, came forward], and said unto the Lord; Behold, Lord, the half of 
my goods I give to the poor; and if I have taken any thing from any man by false 
accusation, I restore hem fourfold. And Jesus said unto him, This day is salvation 
come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. Jor the Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which was lost. 


EXEGETT(CAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs, 2. Zaccheus.—Hebrew "21, “ Pure,” Ezra 
ii. 9; Nehem. vii. 14. This Hebrew name with Greek 
ending of itself denotes him as a man of Jewish 
origin ; comp. vs. 9. According to the Clementines, 
he afterwards became a disciple of Peter, and Bishop 
of Cesarea. See Homil. iii. 63, and Recogn. iii. 65. 
Later Jewish traditions in reference to his descent 
are found in Sepp, L. J. iii. p. 166. He is apyitead- 
yys, an administrator of the taxes, to whom the over- 
sight over the common publicans was committed ; 
perhaps plenipotentiary of one of the Roman knights, 
who often sustained the dignity of Publicani. At 
Jericho, where in this time a large amount of balsam 
was produced and exported, the office of tax-gatherer 
was doubtless an important post. That Zaccheus 
vas rich, appears not only from the place which he 
had farmed, but also from the liberal way in which he 
sought to make good previously committed injustice. 
But that this wealth did not yet satisfy his heart, is 
made evident by his eager longing after Jesus. 

Vs. 8. He sought to see Jesus.—Without 
doubt, the fame of Jesus had come to his ears, but 
he did not yet know Him by sight. Herod also had 
displayed the same longing, ch. ix. 7-9; but is there 
any need of intimating that the curiosity of Zac- 
cheus sprang from a noblersource? In him we are 
entitled to presuppose a state of mind like that of 
the Greeks, John xii. 21. After he has heard the 
wonderful and in part contradictory reports that were 
in circulation respecting Jesus, an obscure longing 
for higher treasures has been awakened in his heart, 
—a longing of which, however, he cannot as yet 
give any precise account to himself. A very favor- 
able testimony for him is even the fact that he leaves 
his dwelling, and places himself on the way where 
the caravan going to the feast must pass by; yet in 





vain does he strive to discover a spot that will secure 
him a comfortable standing-place and an unobstructed 
view; great as is his interest, his stature is propor- 
tionably diminutive, so that at last he climbs a tree, on 
which he finds both rest and an unobstructed view 
along the road; and he also feels himself now, in the 
hope of at last obtaining his wish, so happy that he 
takes no account of the mockeries to which he, the 
smallest, and yet in a certain sense a great, man, was 
doubtless exposed in the midst of the jubilant throng, 
on account of his singular proceeding. 

Vs. 4. A sycamore tree, sviouopéa.—See Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf: the Micus dgyptia of Pliny. 
Arbor moro similis folio, magnitudine, adspectu. 
See Winer, in voce. The fruit is, according to the ac. 
counts of travellers, pleasant and sweet-tasting. But 
here the sycamore bears a fruit of the noblest and 
rarest kind, which is to ripen for the refreshment of 
Jesus. ; 

Vs. 5. Jesus... saw him.—It is not neces- 
sary to explain the acquaintance of Jesus with Zac. 
cheus as supernatural (Olshausen); nor have we any 
more need of taking refuge in the assumption of a 
relation unknown to us between the two (Meyer), or 
conjecturing that some one had designedly mentioned 
him to our Lord (Paulus). The difficulty disappears 
if we only transfer ourselves fairly to the scene of 
the event. By the very exceptionalness of his po- 
sition, Zaccheus strikes the eye of all. His name 
goes from mouth to mouth. One shows him to 
another. Here and there dislike manifests itself 
against the doubtless not universally beloved chief pub- 
lican, comp. vs. 7, and, therefore, in an entirely natu 
ral way the Saviour’s look is directed upon Zaccheus, 
But what is truly Divine consists in this: that our 
Lord at once fathoms the heart of the man with the 
same look which once followed Nathanael into soli- 
tude, John i. 48, and that He fulfils his longing for a 
better good in a way which causes Zaccheus to find 
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more than he had at the moment sought. ‘“ Womine 
se appellari, Zaccheus non potuit non et admirari et 
fetari.” Bengel. 

To-day I must abide at thy house.—Stop 
a while to rest. Comp. vs. 7, and Matt. x. 11. 
“ Ac? is uttered from the consciousness of the Divine 
d.sposition of events, vs. 10.” Meyer. If this ut- 
terance, on the one hand, indicates the haste which 
well knows that it has no time to lose and will never 
sonie again to Jericho, it also beyond doubt ex- 
presses, on the other hand, the joy of the Redeemer, 
who finds the sinner, as the sinner had sought his 
Redeemer. For the Saviour there exists here an in- 
ward necessity to turn in at no other dwelling than 
that of the publican; His heart commands it, the 
constraint of compassion tells Him so. “As now in 
Zaccheus the longing to see Jesus came from the 
prevenient grace of God, and was the beginning of 
faith, so was this spark of faith by Christ’s address 
might‘ly strengthened.” 

Vs.'7. When they saw it they all mur- 
mured.—lIi is, of course, understood that we have 
not to widerstand this of the disciples (Calvin), but 
of the Jews, who had been witnesses of the joy 
with which Zaccheus received the Lord at the en- 
trance of his dwelling. With greater haste than he 
had ever used for the taking in of tue most consider- 
able gain, Zaccheus has opened his house for the Ex- 
alted Traveller, to whom his heart already feels itself 
drawn, Yet what prepares for him the most de- 
lightful surprise is to others a scandal, and soon the 
smothered murmur of censure gains distinctness: 
“He is gone to be guest with a man that is a sinner.” 
Topaé must in the construction not be connected with 
cionAdey but with caraAltiom,since the latter has no 
other significance than fevi(eodar. We do not, how- 
ever, from these words alone need to draw the con- 
clusion that Zaccheus was a sinner above many 
others—for publican and sinner were, in the mouths 
of many, words of one and the same meaning—and 
quite as little that Jesus really spent the whole night 
in the dwelling of Zaccheus, and did not continue His 
journey till the following day. Karadvca, it is true, 
is commonly taken in this sense, e. g., by Meyer and 
De Wette, as also by Schleiermacher, /. ¢. p. 174. 
But the example John i. 39 does not prove this, 
and our Lord’s concluding declaration: ‘‘ To-day is 
salvation come to this house,” would be deprived of 
its natural relation to the other: “*To-day must I 
abide at thy house,” if both sayings had not been 
uttered in one day. Apparently, therefore, we have 
to assume that our Lord, who was manifestly hasten- 
ing to Jerusalem, spent only some hours, the remnant 
or the day, with Zaccheus, and this of itself was suf- 
ficient to make Him with many an object of offence. 
While every publican, even as such, was odious to 
the people, who wished to be tributary to. Jehovah 
alone, they had undoubtedly learned of the numer- 
ous priests who dwelt at Jericho to look down upon an 
apxiteXoyns with double contempt. It also bears 
witness to the unfavorable feeling against our Lord 
which had so greatly increased ‘n Judwa, that He 
could scarcely advance a step without drawing on 
Himself new censure. But if any think that we must 
assume that the Saviour really spent'the night also with 
Zaccheus, we must at all events conceive that which 
is related vss. 8, 9, as not taking place on the fol- 
lowing morning, but soon after the arrival of our 
Lord, under the first fresh impression of His per- 
sonal appearance. 

Va. 8. And Zaccheus' came forward and 
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said.—Not as though the admonitions of his Guest 
had now for the first time exercised such an influence 
upon this publican (Kuinoel), and still less because 
he was persuaded that no one would be able to 
charge upon him the least deceit, because he was 
honesty itself (F. R. Scunemer, Gesch. J. Chr. ii. p 
84), but because he in this way wished to give an uns 
equivocal proof of his thankfulness for the unde 
served honor that had fallen to his lot. Strikingly 
does the liberality of the chief publican contrast 
with the mean-spiritedness of the multitude, vs. 7. 
And if ever the saying proved true, that it is indeed 
difficult yet not impossible for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God, this now came to pass in the 
words of Zaccheus. He will requite the honor be: 
stowed on his house by some special act; and al: 
ready does he know his Guest so intimately as this, 
that he is well persuaded as to what kind of offering 
will be to Him even far more acceptable than the 
most splendid feast. Deeply did he feel his accumu- 
lated ill-desert over against the immaculately Holy 
One; but this compassion shown him encouraged 
him to rise out of the depth into which he had 
sunk. With entire spontaneousness he begins to speak 
of the moral obliquity which had earlier misled him, 
consciously or unconsciously, to defraud any one of 
anything, and more than the letter of the law makes 
his duty will he restore. The hypothetical form of 
his vow, e?-r1, is not merely a milder expression 
of confession (Meyer); it is, on the other hand, en- 
tirely natural in the mouth of a man who has so 
long and so often offended through the common dis- 
honesty of his calling, that he at the moment does 
not even call to mind when in particular he had 
gained anything by chicanery. Enough, the restitu- 
tion which Moses had required only in a special case 
of theft (Ex. xxii. 1), he will make in the case of 
everything that he has gained in a dishonest way, 
and while, aecording to the later Jewish writers, 
even he was distinguished as an eminent Israelite, 
who destined the fifth part of his property to be- 
nevolence, Zaccheus gives not less than the half of 
his goods to the poor. In truth: “hee est sapiens 
illa stultitia, quam de sycomoro, tanquam fructum 
vite, legerat, rapta reddere, propria relinquere, visi- 
bilia contemnere.” Beza. Zaccheus evidently shows. 
that the principle is not strange to him which is ex- 
pressed in the old maxim: “ Peceatum non remittitur,, 
nisi ablatum restituatur.” Whether even previously 
the requirement addressed by John the Baptist to 
the publicans had come to his ears: ‘‘ Exact no more 
than is appointed,’ we know not; at all events, he 
had hitherto not acted agreeably toit. But now it 
is as if not only a new light had risen to his eyes,, 
but also a new life to his heart. The day when Jesus 
entered his house is the birth-day of his new better 
man, and while he: of his own free choice becomes 
poorer in earthly goods, his wealth in heavenly trea- 
sures augments, so that To-day in his consciousness 
draws a sharp dividing line between Yesterday and 
To-morrow. This consciousness he expresses in a. 
surprising manner: the ingenua confessio aud the 
voluntaria, restitutio complement one another admira- 
bly. 

Vs. 9. This day is salvation come to this 
house.—Our Lord addresses these words directly to: 
Zaccheus (mpés), not merely in relation to him (De 
Wette, and others); that He doesit in the third per- 
son arises from the fact, that this declaration is meant 
to comprise at the same time a vindication of His 
own. coming to this house,.and a well-deserved eulogy. 
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for Zaccheus himself. He says that salvation has 
come to the house of the publican, not because that 
house had received one of His visits, but because its 
inhabitant really showed himself another man from 
what he appeared to be in the eyes of the multitude. 
While they had even just before named him an avhp 
a&paptwards, the Saviour now names hima vids "ASpa- 
du, not because he had before been a heathen, but 
now showed the character of a true Israelite (Mal- 
donatus and others), nor yet merely because he by 
his conversion had become a true Israelite (éo7/ in 
the sense of éyévers, Kuinoel), but because it was 
manifest that he, how much soever the people re- 
viled him, yet belonged to the people of God’s choice. 
The unloving censurers had overlooked the fact that 
he, as a son of Abraham, was nevertheless still re- 
lated to them according to the flesh ; Jesus bestowed 
upon him the eulogy that he also belonged, accord- 
ing to the Spirit, to the posterity of the friend of 
God; comp. Luke xiii. 16. 

Vs. 10. For the Son of Man.—Statement of the 
ground of the previous declaration. Where a son of 
Abraham, according to the flesh, is a lost one, 
just there is My appearance necessary; where a lost 
one is renewed unto a spiritual son of Abraham, 
there is the purpose of My appearance attained.— 
"HASe signifies not entirely the same as the 2pyécSar 
eis Troy Kéouov Of John, where the secondary idea of 
preéxistence is not to be mistaken ; absolutely used; 
it appears to designate the public manifestation and 
coming forth of the Son of Man—To seek, like 
the Shepherd, ch. xv. 4. Comp. Matt. ix. 185 xviii. 
11.—To save, not in the sense of to make blessed, 
but in the sense of to rescue. The cwrnpta of the 
New Testament is the preservation of that which 
would otherwise have become the certain prey 
of an irrevocable destruction, as Zaccheus would 
have become if this hour had not dawned for him.— 
What afterwards became of him we know not. In 
all probability he remained in his office of tax-gath- 
erer; at least the Saviour, who sees the end of His 
own Career approaching, does not’ call him away from 
it, as he formerly called Matthew and others. He 
knows that such a man will afterwards be an orna- 
ment to the calling of the publican, and prove him- 
self continually a son of Abraham. Yet enough, at 
all events, when Jesus now soon afterwards left 
Jericho, He knew that in this city at least one house 
was found in which He had already bestowed that 
which He, dying, was soon to procure for a whole 
lost world—owrnpitea ! 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the days of Joshua there was a terrible 
curse: uttered upon’ Jericho, Josh. vi: 26, and in’ the 
time of Ahab this curse was fulfilled in a not less 
terrible manner, 1 Kings xvi. 84. With the entry of 
the Saviourinto Jericho there dawns at least for one 
house in Jericho a day of inestimable blessing, and 
more yet would have become partakers of this bless- 
ing along with Zaccheus, had they only known the 
time of their visitation. 

2. The coming of our Saviour to the City of 
Palms in the midst of the tumult of an innumerable 
throng ; the silent inquiry of a longing soul after Him, 
and the sweet answer of prevenient grace; the en- 
trance of Jesus into’ the favored house with all His 
peace, aud the sacrifice rendered’ by the thanksgiv- 
ing of the surprised inhabitant thereof ;—all this has 





a beautiful symbolical sense, which makes this gos- 
pel above any other fitted for the dedication of a 
church, especially when it is brought into connection 
with the mexhaustibly rich epistle, Rev. xxi. 1-5. 

38. “Little soul, thinkest thou then that for thee ne 
tree has grown on which thou mightest climb, that 
thy eyes might behold Him that bringcth ealvation 
to thy heart?” Gossner. 

4, The very great diversity of the ways in which 
God leads sinners to conversion becomes manifest 
when we compare the history of Zaccheus with s¢ 
many others; for instance, with that of the Penitent 
Thief, of Saul, Cornelius, of the Jailer, &c. The 
history of this chief of the publicans reminds us of the 
parable of the Treasure in the Field, and still more 
of that of the Pearl of Great Price. At the same 
time the reception which Jesus makes ready for the 
publican is an admirable commentary on His own 
word, Rev. iii. 20. 

5. The connection of ricris with weravoua is vividly 
presented in the history of Zaccheus. On the one 
hand, no receptivity for faith on the Saviour, unless 
already in his soul an incipient, secret but powerful 
change had taken place; on the other hand, no true 
faith that did not of itself lead to a thorough alter- 
ation of the life and the method of business, It is 
foolish to suppose that Zaccheus, by the restoration 
of extorted gain, could have compensated his guilt 
before God, but just as little would his repentance 
have been a sincere one if he had felt no necessity 
of setting right his trespasses in this way. The con- 
solatory consciousness that the guilt of sin is blotted 
out cannot possibly refresh us, if it is not at the same 
time our highest wish to be relieved from the ruin- 
ous dominion of the same. 

6. The Pauline doctrine of Justification by Faith 
is by this narrative both explained and confirmed, 
Zaccheus is the precursor of the many heathens 
who have not sought for righteousness and yet have 
obtained righteousness, Rom. ix. 80-33. The Jews, 
on the other hand, who in their holiness of works 
murmured against the bestowal of free grace, re- 
mained then and remain yet—shut out. 

7. In conclusion, the circumstance deserves wel: 
to be brought into use in behalf of future Apologetics, 
that the whole history of Zaccheus bears a character 
of freshness, truth, and absence of invention, or 
which every doubt is broken, as even Strauss, Z. J. i. 
p. 618, has conceded. But with this its historical 
truth is united its ideal and eternal truth, according 
to which this journey of the Saviour may be called 
the symbol of His continuous journey through the 
world’s history, in which He now, as ever, reveals 
Himself to the individual in His saving power, while 
the greater part, even yet, continually misunderstand 
Him or mock Him. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The hour of blessing for the once accursed City 
of Palms.—Where Jesus passes by He cannot remain 
hidden.—The rich Zaccheus in all his poverty; the 
subsequently impoverished Zaccheus in all his wealth 
—The longing to see Jesus: 1. How it arises; 2 
wherein it reveals itself; 8. in what way it is satisfied. 
—How the’ tumult of the world often hinders us still 
from seeing and hearing our Lord at hand.—In order 
to see Jesus well, one must climb; in order to receive 
Him rightly, one must come down,—He hath filled 
the hungry with good things, but the rich He hath 
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sent empty away.—The courage of the poor sinner. 
—The looking of Jesus up to Zaccheus no less proof 
of grace than His looking down towards many others. 
—Where the concern is to savea sinner, there to the 
Saviour a stopping on His way to death is no loss of 
time.—It is not by the beauty of nature, but by a 
work of grace, that our Lord allows Himself to be de- 
tained at Jericho.—‘‘ Make haste and come down, for 
to-day I must abide at thy house,” text for a com- 
muunion address. This assurance: 1. For whom does 
it hold true? 2. what does it prove? 3. what does it 
promise? 4. what does it require ?—Jesus a Saviour 
who: 1. Must come into our house; 2. and can come 
even to-day; 8. and comes for our salvation.—Jesus 
invites Himself, if one should not venture to invite 
Him.—The Good Shepherd calls His sheep by name, 
John x. 8.—Even to-day does the world take offence 
when the Saviour turns in at the house of the sinner. 
--Parallel between this event and Luke vii. 36-50. 
Here also the displeasure of Simon on the one hand, 
the penitence of the sinning woman on the other 
hand.—Zaccheus, the longer for salvation, is: 1. 
Courageously bold ; 2. inwardly rejoiced ; 3. by many 
contemned; 4. highly honored.—The little Zaccheus 
a great hero of faith: 1. How longingly he waits ; 2. 
how frankly he comes: 3, how bountifully he thanks, 
—The making good of former trespasses: 1. A neces- 
sity naturally felt; 2. a sure token ; 3. a blessed fruit, 
of upright faith—‘‘ To-day is salvation come unto 
this house,” a text for baptismal and marriage ad- 
dresses.—The day of true conversion the most mem- 
orable day of life, 2 Cor. v. 17. — Where Jesus 
gains disciples, there has Abraham also acquired genu- 
ine sons.—Jesus is come to seek, etc.: 1. A most 
humiliating ; 2. an indescribably comforting; 3. a 
powerfully sanctifying, saying. 

Starke :—J. Hatt:—From a great sinner there 
may come a great saint. — Os1anpeR :—God has 
chosen some souls of the rich as well as of the poor to 
eternal life——Many a man does something that in his 
calling appears to him to be unimpeachable, but faith 
judges very differently; 2 Sam. vi. 16.—Christ will- 
ingly directs His eyes upon penitent sinners; Luke 
xxii. 61.—QuEsnEL:—God gives the longing to know 
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Him, and if that is not despised He then gives more 
—The Lord Jesus wishes to come spiritually to us: 
John xiv. 23.—Masus:—We may well be conver. 
sant with sinners if we only do not mean to practisa 
sin with them.—Compassion towards the poor availa 
not for salvation, yet must it be practised for those 
that will be saved; Deut. xxiv. 17.—Lanem Op. :— 
How many are like Zaccheus in riches and unright- 
eousness, but how few in true conversion and resti- 
tution.— Nova Bibl. Tub, :—Happy the house where 
Jesus becomes a Guest !—With true conversion there 
come to pass great alterations in houses, cities, and 
countries. —The farther from the world, the nearer to 
God.—HzusnrEr :—Jesus is accessible to all classes. 
—tEven yet He finds necessity to abide with those 
that desire Him.—What an honor to entertain Jesus ! 
—The days of salvation in our life when Jesus comes 
especially near to us.—Through faith we come into 
communion with all the saints of the early time.— 
The visible church leads into the invisible-——Our 
churches as dwelling-places of Jesus ; they are: 1. Re 
minders of Him, vss. 1-4; 2. sources of His gracious 
visitation, vss. 5-7; 8. summonses on the part of Je- 
sus to conscientious fulfilment of duty, vs. 8; 4. awa- 
kenings to the care of our own and others’ souls, vss, 
9-10.—Patmrer:—The gracious hour of the Lord: 
1. How it comes (unexpected, but not unprepared 
for) ; 2. what it brings (Christ, and in Him salvation) ; 
3. what traces it leaves behind (a heart disposed to 
repentance and love).—Arnpr :—Jesus the Friend of 
man: 1. Towards whom He reveals His love; 2. 
what moves Him thereto; 3. how He proceeds; 4. 
what effects he produces; 5. by what means he ac 
complishes and crowns His work.—J. Dizpricu :— 
How men’s souls, truly for their salvation, meet with 
Christ—W. Horackrr :—The beautiful process of 
development which the noble plant of faith, under 
the influence of Divine grace, passes through: 1. The 
tender germs; 2. the beautiful flower; 3. the whole- 
some fruits of the plant.—Grroxk :—The concurrence 
of human will and Divine grace.—Knapp :— Concern- 
ing the ever-abounding blessing of a true personal 
acquaintance with Christ.—Har.rss :—Jesus receives 
sinners [Jesus nimmt die Siinder an]. 


5. Jesus in relation to the Sanguine Hopes of His Disciples (Vss. 11-27). 


al 


And as they heard these things, he added and spake a parable, because he was nigh 


to Jerusalem, and because they thought [or, imagined] that the kingdom of God should 


12 


[was about] immediately appear [to be manifested immediately]. He said therefore, A . 


certain nobleman [etyevys| went into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, 


13 and to return. 


14 


said unto them, Occupy [Do business therewith] till I come.’ 


And he called his ten servants, and delivered them ten pounds, and 


But his citizens [or, those 


of his city] hated him, and sent a message [embassy] after him, saying, We will not 


15 


have [we do not wish] this man to reign over us. 


And it came to pass, that when he 


was returned, having received the kingdom, then he commanded these servants to be 
called unto him, to whom he had given the money, that he might know how much 


16 
gained ten pounds. 
18 
19 
20 


cause thou hast been faithful in a very little, have thou authority over ten cities. 
the second came, saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained five pounds. 
wise to him, Be thou also over five cities. 


every man had gained by trading. Then came the first, saying, Lord, thy pound hath 
And he said unto him, Well [Excellent], thou good servant: be- 


And 
And he said like- 
And another* came, saying, Iord, behold, 


CHAP. XIX. 11-24, 
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21 here ts thy pound, which I have kept laid up in a napkin [handkerchief]: For I feared 
thee, because thou art an austere man: thou takest up that [which] thou layedst not 
22 down [didst not deposit], and reapest that [which] thou didst not sow. And [om., 
And, V. 0.*] he saith unto him, Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked 


servant. 


Thou knewest that I was an austere man, taking up that I laid not down 


23 [which I did not deposit], and reaping that [which] I did not sow: Wherefore then 
| And wherefore, «ai 6.4 ri] gavest not thou my money into the bank, that at my com- 
24 ing I might have required mine own with usury [collected it with interest]? And he 
said unto them that stood by, Take from him the pound, and give @ to him that hath 


25, 26 ten pounds. 


(And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten pounds.) For [om., For 


V. O.*] I'say unto you, That unto every one which hath shall be given; and from him 
27 that hath not, even that [which] he hath shall be taken away from him. But those 
mine enemies, which would not that I should reign over them, bring hither, and slay 


them® vefore me. 


[! Vs. 18.—Van Oosterzee translates: ‘while I am on the journey,” on the strength of the reading av & for ws. "Ev & 


is found in A., B., D., Cod. Sin., 
Alford. Bleek, however, objects to it as not giving a goo 
6‘ come” in the connection.—C. ©. S. 


K., L., R., and is accepted by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, ‘regelles, 
sense, as épxowat cannot well have any other meaning than 


2 Vs. 20.—'O érepos should be read, according to B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L., [R.,] cursives, Lachmann, Tischendorf, {Tre- 
ang Alford. Meyer regards the article as a mechanical repetition of those in vss. 16, 18.—C. O. 8.] 


s. 22.—Aé is not sufficiently attested. 


4 Vs. 26.—The ydp of the Recepta is apparently borrowed from Matt. xxv. 29. 
Not found in B., Cod. Sin., L. More reason for adding it, than for 


by Lachmann, Tregelles; retained by Tischendort. 
omitting it if genuine.—C, C. 8.] 


[Omitted by Meyer, Alford; bracketed 


[8 Vs. 27.—“‘ Them”? being in italics in E. V. indicates the absence of the pronoun in the Greek. Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, and Alford, however, read avrovs on the authority of B., [Cod. Sin.,] F., L., R.—O. 0. 8.1 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 11. And as they heard these things.— 
The instruction communicated by Luke in the next 
following parable, our Lord may have delivered while 
yet'in the house of Zaccheus, but we doubt whether 
it was uttered just at the entrance of this dwelling 
before the ears of the murmuring throng, vs. 7 
(Meyer). With better right, perhaps, we might con- 
clude from vs, 28 that the Saviour delivered this 
parable immediately before His departure from Jeri- 
cho. But, however this may be, it stands in direct 
connection with His declaration, vs. 10. It may be 
that the mention of the Son of Man having come, 
threw a new spark into the tinder of their earthly 
expectations, although it is difficult to state more 
exactly what precise connection there could be be- 
tween this declaration and the thought that. the 
kingdom of God should become rapaxpijua manifest. 
We know, however, how many looks were directed 
with the liveliest interest upon the approaching Pass- 
over, where it appeared that the intense opposition 
between Jesus and His enemies was about to come 
to a public decision. Besides this, they were already 
in the neighborhood of the capital; and might there 
not there, even by the least word, be kindled anew 
the expectation of that which had been most long- 
ingly desired? In no case do we need to deny that 
the now-following parable was addressed to the dis- 
ciples of the Saviour also. From ch. xviii. 34 it 
appears that they were as yet by no means cured of 
their earthly Messianic hopes, and here also, as often, 
there lay a certain truth at the basis of their error. 
That the kingdom of God should become manifest, 
évadatvecSai, was in and of itself subject to no doubt, 
but that it would come into view at this very point, 
and that in a palpable, sensuous form—in other 
words, that Christ would be glorified without a pre- 
vious separation from His uwn; in that lay the error 
of which they must be immediately cured, and to 
controvert it the following parable is designed. 

A parable.—That the parable coincides in many 


19 





respects with that of the Talents (Matt. xxv. 14-36, 
and yet is in no way identical with that, but is more 
or less modified in the redaction, Lange has, Jfat- 
thew, p. 441, convincingly demonstrated. So also the 
assertion is destitute of any ground (Strauss) that 
this parable has arisen from an only half-successful 
amalgamation of two others, namely, that of the 
Talents and that of the Unfaithful Husbandmen. 
Undoubtedly the representation of a king who, in- 
stead of arms, rather entrusts his money to his ser- 
vants, has at the first look something strange, but 
if this admits of sufficient explanation from the pur- 
pose of the parable, it can by no means prove any- 
thing against the originality and exactness of the 
rendering of Luke. Precisely in this way would our 
Lord teach His disciples that His true subjects were 
not, like those of other kingdoms, to strive with arms 
in their hands, but that they were to carry on busi- 
ness with the entrusted pound, while not till after 
His return (vs. 27) should they be called to take part 
in His victory over His irreconcilable foes. In view 
of the relative coincidence which exists between 
this parable and that of the Talents in Matthew, 
the question can hardly be avoided which of them 
was first delivered, and may consequently be con- 
sidered as the foundation of the other, Directly 
in opposition to the common views (Schleiermacher, 
Neander), we believe that the parable of the Talents 
must be regarded as a further explanation of the 
parable before us, not the reverse; in other words, 
that the first delivered parable (in Luke) is also the 
simplest; that the one subsequently uttered (in Mat- 
thew) bears, on the other hand, a more complicated 
character. For here the work for all the servants fs 
alike; there there exists a diversity in the number of 
the talents. Here there is bestowed on the servant 
only recompense; there with the recompense an ex- 
tended eulogy. Here it is only an ignominious loss; 
there also a terrible judgment, which is the punish- 
ment of the slothful servant—grounds enough for 
the opinion that in reality the parable of the Pounds 
must have preceded that of the Talents, It is 
true, there are single features in the last-named 
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parable which are less elaborated than in the former: 
‘yet this phenomenon is sufficiently explained if we 
only consider that one was, at all events, delivered 
shortly after the other, and that the parable of the 
Taients can be only so far called a variation—or, if 
we will, a short summary of the one before us—as 
this, that in it the chief thought is modified accord- 
ing to the necessity of the disciples, and set\forth 
yet more clearly. Because the parable, Matt. xxv., 
was delivered exclusively for the faithful disciples, and 
not, like this, in the presence also of secret enemies, 
it was there unnecessary again to depict the fate of 
the rebellious citizens, without, however, the parable 
of the I'slents having suffered the least loss in com- 
pletenes by the falling away of this feature; on the 
other hard, it has even gained in unity thereby. 
Thus may the two stand very well independently 
by one aisother; and, moreover, the parable of the 
Pounds his this peculiar character, that it sets forth 
the King (f the kingdom of God on the one hand in 
contrast with His servants, on the other with His 
enemies. In the prospect of righteous retribution 
which is }.repared for both at His coming, is the 
inner unity of the representation grounded. 

Vs. 12. A certain nobleman. — An indirect 
intimation of the kingly descent and dignity of our 
Lord; at tae same time a prophecy of His going 
away from the earth, and a comforting representation 
of His departure to the Father, as of the means 
ordained for the obtaining of the kingly dignity and 
glory. Finally, the definite assurance that the inter- 
val between the departure and the return of the 
Lord is only an interim. 

_ Vs. 18. Ten pounds.—Aéka vas. Itis not prob- 
able that we have here to understand a Hebrew mina 
of 100 shekels ; rather an Attic mina of 100 drachme 
=21 thalers ($14),* about one-sixtieth of the talent, 
Matt. xxv. 15. The distinction is sufficiently ex- 
plained from the consideration that the lord in 
the latter parable leaves behind his whole property 
in the hands of his servants, Here, on the other 
hand, he only commits to them a slight gift, by which 
their faithfulness in the least is to be proved, comp. 
ch, xvi. 10. In comparison with the great reward 
which is hereafter bestowed above upon the faithful, 
even five talents are an oA‘yoy, in comparison with 
which ten pounds deserved to be called an éAdxic Tov, 
vs, 17.—TIIpayuareverSa: is used by the Rabbins 
also in the sense of épya¢eoSat, Matt. xxv. 26= 
negotiari. This must they do, not till the King re- 
turns, but while he is on the journey. Ev 6, see 
notes on the text. General indication of the period 
of time which remains allotted them for trading. 
He spends the time in travelling, they the same time 
in business. . 

Vs. 14. Embassy.—A peculiar designation, 
taken from the political history of this period, of the 
stubborn enmity of the Jews (see below), especially 
as this should exhibit itself after our Lord’s depar- 
ture from the earth. The capriciousness of the 
enmity appears from this, that the ambassadors do 
not give even a word of reason for their dislike, and 
the degree in which they despise the king finds ex- 
pression in the contemptuous tovrov. That this 
essay has no success, since the king nevertheless re- 
ceives the kingdom, and returns as judge, appears 
‘ from the sequel of the parable. Before, however, 
ae punishes his enemies, his servants must give ac- 
count for themselves. 


* [Equal, of-course, to many timos the present value of 
that sum.—C. C. S.J] 


‘Opus. 


Vs. 15. How much every man, tis ti, con 
tracted form for two different questions. It must be 
shown what form of business each one had curried on, 
and with what success. By the pounds we are to un- 
derstand in general that which the Lord bestows on 
His servants that they may labor therewith for the 
kingdom of God and make profit: as well the exter 
nal possessions as the inward endowment and energy 
In deep humility all the servants acknowledge tha 
this gain is not their own, but the lord’s, therefor 
with emphasis, Thy pound. 

Vs. 16. Gained ten pounds.—Here the thought 
comes into the foreground. that faithfulness, even 
with the smallest xdpiouc, may become a source of 
inexhaustible blessing. In Matthew the emphasis igs 
laid more upon the proportionableness of the capital, 
the profit, and the reward. In this the faithfulness 
is rewarded simply with a more extended circle of 
operation (“I will place thee over many things”), 
and with the enjoyment of the joy of their Lord, 
Finally, the praise here bestowed on the first seryant 
is withheld from the second, who with the same 
pound had only gained the half of what the first had 
gained, in order thereby to intimate that the reward 
should be different in just that. proportion in which, 
the profit of the labor is: greater.or less. As to the 
rest, the government over five cities is of itself dis- 
tinction enough, especially when we consider that 
the cities lie in the midst of the land of the rebels, 
that is now become the king’s kingdom, and from 
which the enemies are now soon to be extermi- 
nated. 

Vs, 20. In a handkerchiefi—The conduct. of 
the third had been, therefore, in direct conflict with 
his calling; without personal faithfulness or love he 
had in secret calculated that if he had gained much, 
his lord would pluck the fruit thereof; if he, on the 
other hand, host, that the responsibility and the 
damage would be on his side, since he, at all events, 
would have to give back the amount entrusted. 
Thus had he given ear to the voice of selfseeking, 
suffered himself to be strengthened in his natural 
slothfulness, and instead of laboring in the sweat, of 
his brow for the interest of bis lord, he had hidden 


‘the entrusted money in the now entirely superfluous 


handkerchief [Greek, ev govdapim; literally, sweat- 
cloth]. To excuse his words and his character (Ols- 
hausen) appears to us to conflict as well with the 
letter as with the spirit of the parable. We see evi- 
dently that our Saviour will describe. the slothful 
egoist, who allows himself to be held back by carnal, 
considerations from that.which in any event would: 
have been his duty, end who believes that he can, 
excuse his mean conduct by the appeal to the austere 
character of his lord. So much greater, therefore, 
must his consternation be, when the very ground. 
made the pretext by him for his vindication prepares 
the way for his condemnation. See further on Matt. 
xxv. 25, 26. ? ee 

Ys. 22. Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee.—* A wonderfully haypy argument ex. 
concessis”” (Lange). Comp. Matt. xii. 37. His own 
word is retorted upon the slothful one, and thereon a 
question is grounded, beginning with kal ia zi, 
which brings him into contradiction with himself 
The lord does not coneede to him that he is actually 
a hard man, but only refutes the shameless one or. 
the position he had most arbitrarily taken. “V4 
dicas, te invenire non potuisse, quibus pecunia esse 
Argentarii ab omnibus pecuntam sumunt fo 


nore. Sensus est: non est eam, quod in collucanda 


CHAP. XIX. 11-27. 





pecunia periculum obtendas ; mea erat; ego jam 
exegissem non tuo, sed meo periculo. »” Grotius, 

“Vs. 24. Unto them that stood by.—Not the 
other do0Ao: (Kuinoel), who had already rendered 
account, but the halberdiers, who surround him 
when he appears in his majesty, comp. Matt. xxv. 
31. The astonishment which these testify (vs. 25 
may be put in a parenthesis, Lachmann and Ewald), 
gives the king occasion now more particularly to 
give the reason for his severe determination. With- 
out giving heed to the remonstrance, he repeats the 
great principle, “Unto every one which hath,” &. 
See ch. viii. 18, and the admirable remarks of Nean- 
per, L. J., ad loc. The positive retribution, Matt. 
xxv. 30, whieh i is threatened against the unprofiZable 
servant is omitted here, probably because the judg- 
ment upon the enemies is yet to be declared. Yet 
by the loss itself decreed against him his unfaithful- 
hess is sufficiently punished; while he that gained 
the ten pounds has now, besides the gracious recom- 
pense, received a happy surprise in addition. 

Vs. 27. But those mine enemies.—The com- 
mand is given to the same guards to whom that in 
vs. 24 was addressed. Contemptuously the enemies 
are named tovrous (see TIScHENDORF, ad loc.), as they 
previously had named their lawful’ king, trovroy.— 
Slay them.—A strong expression of the severity 
and hopelessness’ of the Messianic retribution. The 
sudden breaking off of the parable heightens not a 
little its beauty. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Far more than any other parable of our Lord, 
the parable of the Ten Pounds is a picture which, as 
it were, is framed into the political history of that un- 
quiet period. Native princes of minor territories were 
then sometimes obliged to repair to Rome, in order 
there to be elevated to their legitimate rank. This 
had been the case in the Jewish land aiso with Herod 
the First, and with Archelaus, and it belongs to the 
yet too little considered traits of the deep ‘humility 
of the Son of Man, that He can compare His Ascen- 
sion, even though only remotely, with thé journey of 
a Herod to Rome ; a welwors, and yet, at the same 
time, an accommodation beyond compare.—But also 
a second trait of the parable was taken from life, 
namely, the embassy of the hostile citizens, who 
sought to work against the dreaded enthronement. 
We are to understand the fifty Jews, who had fol- 
lowed Archelaus with this very intention, and the 
eight thousand who afterwards followed these, and 
earnestly besought Augustus, in the temple of Apollo, 
that he would free them from the Idumzan prince, 
and in case of necessity rather even unite them with 
Syria. In Jericho, where, perhaps not far from the 
dwelling of Zaccheus, the kingly palace stood which 
Archelaus had built with princely splendor (see Jo- 
sepnus, A. J. xvii. 13, 1), such an allusion was 
doubly ‘fitting, and at the same time easily intelligi- 
ble. The bloody vengeance, with the mention of 
which the parable ends, was in those days often ex- 
ercised, if at Rome the intrigues of the prince had 
triumpbed over his opponents. It was, moreover, 
well remembered by the hearers of our Lord how 
Archelaus, after he had returned as Ethnarch over 
Judea and Samaria, had besivwed on his faithful ad- 
herents cities for a reward, and had on the other 
hand, out of vengeance, deprived his enemies of life. 
(See -A. J. xiv, 14, 3; xy. 6, 7; xvii. 9, 3, 4.0.) It 
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scarcely needs an intimation how much freshness and 
life such an historical background imparts to this par. 
abolical instruction, and how spontaneously the ques- 
tion must have arisen: Who is the king—who his 
pram are the enemies that are here spoken 
of ? 

2. The parable of the Ten Pounds was thoroughl¢ 
fitted to serve as a wholesome antidote against a four 
fold error, It might be fancied that the Messianis 
kingdom would very soon appear; that it would ba 
at once visible on earth; that every one would will- 
ingly and with joy submit himself to the same ; and 
finally, that there could be for its subjects no higher 
calling than that of an inactive enjoyment. In op- 
position to the first opinion, there is this feature of 
the parable, that first, the far journey must be made, 
and therefore a comparatively long interval spent 
before everything could come to the desired issue ; 
in contrast with the second expectation stands the 
remark, that not here but elsewhere must the native 
prince receive the reins of legitimate dominion, before. 
he could. vindicate His high rank on His own soil. 
Over against the third error, our Lord counts it need- 
ful to sketch the image of an enmity which would 
shamelessly, groundlessly, stubbornly, but at the 
same time also unsuccessfully, lift its head against 
the King. Jn opposition to the fourth opinion, He 
sets forth the image of the calling of the ten ser- 
vants,—the type of the collective body of all His. 
servants—-to the carrying on of business and obtain- 
ing of gain. Not as proud. warriors, but rather as 
humble dealers with a very small capital, does He. 
leave them at His going away, and so must all ideal 
Utopias of their fantasy recede momentarily, at least, 
before the requirements of the soberest reality. 

8. The whole parable is a strong testimony for 
the elevated self-consciousness of our Lord in refer 
ence to His heavenly origin and His high destiny. 
At the same time it gives a proof of the lofty cour- 
age and the still dignity with which He approaches 
Jerusalem. It is as if once more were heard the 
roaring of the Lion of the tribe of Judah, before the 
lamb gives itself to be led to the slaughter. On the 
one hand the whole Christology of this parable is an 
echo of many a royal psalm of the Old Testament, 
especially of Pss, ii, and cx.; on the other hand, we 
have here the intimation of the more extended es- 
chatological revelations which are afterwards to be 
given in the Apocalypse. 

4, The promise of .a future extension and eleva- 
tion of their activity as the proper reward for the dis- 
ciples of our Lord, is wholly in the spirit of the Hel- 
lenistic Pauline Gospel of Luke, comp, 1 Cor. xiii, 
9-12. With this, however, it deserves consideration, 
that the promise of a personal return of our Lord to 
earth, vs, 15, comp. Acts ili. 21, is not only made in 
the Gospel of Matthew, or in the discourses and 
Epistles of Peter, but also in Luke. Certainly. a 
proof that this doctrine is something more than the 
mere offspring of a narrow Judaistic theology, and, 
therefore, at the same time, for all who reject every 
hope of a personal Parusia as gross Chiliasm, an 
important intimation that at all events they are not 
to throw away husk and kernel together. 

5. The parable of the Pounds places visibly be 
fore our eyes not only the life-calling of the apostles, 
but also that of all believers. From the fact that 
here ten servants appear who all receive the same, 
the diversity recedes before the unity. As bond 
servants of their Lord they are called to wait for Hia 
return. and that not in inactive rest, but in zealouy 
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activity. They have not to contend with carnal 
weapons against His enemies, but in the midst of all 
opposition quietly to proceed with their labor. In 
the humble position of witnesses to the faith, they 
must seek with word and deed to spread abroad God’s 
kingdom, and expect their share in the government 
of the world, not before, but only after, the personal 
return of the Lord. The success of their endeavors 
is differently modified according to the diversity of 
time, talents, and energies ; but the reward is suited 
to the different deserts. In every case it is in pro- 
portion to that which was demanded and accom- 
plished. For the ten pounds which the best one 
gained, he would scarcely have been able to buy a house, 
and he is placed over ten cities; but never does a re- 
ward fall to the portion of the slothful one, who has 
contented himself merely with this, that he did no 
positive harm. To gain nothing is the way to lose all, 
and the injury which one prepares for himself by his 
own unfaithfulness appears as irrevocable. Certainly 
here also agrees the word: ylveaSe Sdéximor tpareCirat, 
which our Lord, according to some, really uttered on 
this occasion. (Aczording to Dionysius Alexandri- 
nus, Cyril, and others, the admonition, 3. Thess. v. 
21, is also to be taken as proceeding from our Lord, 
and as belonging to the same connection. See Larp- 
NER, Probab, ii. p. 38.) 

6. In the concluding word of the parable there 
stands before the eyes of our Lord, without doubt, 
the terrible fate of Jerusalem, which He soon so 
sadly weeps over, vss. 41, 42. It is the greater for 
this, that He immediately after these discourses sets 
forth, in order, for enemies from whom He foresees 
such hatred, and who are to be condemned to such a 
punishment, to die the death of a slave. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Earthly-minded Messianic expectations a weed: 
1. Deeply rooted ; 2. hard to eradicate; 8. soon shoot- 
ing up again.—On the point of accomplishing His 
Priestly offering, our Lord speaks as a Prophet of His 
future Kingly dignity.—The opinion that the Lord 
will never come again is, in its kind, not less to be 
reprobated than the fancy of His apostles that He 
would never go away.—The parable of the Ten 
Pounds sketches for us an image: 1. Of the King of 
the kingdom of God, a. His origin, 6. His destiny, c. 
His departure and return; 2. of His servants, a. their 
calling, 6. their giving account, c. their reward; 3. 
of His enemies, a. their hatred, 0. their impotency, c. 
their punishment.—The Christian life, that of the 
merchant: 1. The capital; 2. the income; 3. the 
profit—The absolute refusal to acknowledge the 
kingly authority of our Lord: 1. The height which 
it reaches; 2. the depth in which it ends.—We must 
all be manifested ; 2 Cor. v. 10.—On what depends the 
various profit for the kingdom of God, and accord- 
ing to what standard is the diverse recompense cal- 


culated ?—They who suffer with Christ shall alsa 
reign with Him ; 2 Tim. ii. 12.—Faithfulness in the 
least the Saviour esteems not slightly.—The slothful 
servant condemned from his own words.—If we have 
presumptuously neglected good, it helps us little if 
we believe that we have avoided greater evil.—The 
sins of omission are not less worthy of punishment 
than the sins of commission; James iv. 17.—The 
little pound put into a napkin, the greater talent 
buried in the earth.—Even the angels do not at once 
comprehend the woAvmuixiAos copia in the sentence 
of the Lord.—No earthly nor heavenly might can 
alter the judgment once pronounced.—The greater 
the Lord’s forbearance to His enemies has been, so 
much the more terrible will their judgment be.—The 
crime of treason is punished under the eyes of the 
King.—By the extirpation of the enemies of the king 
dom of God, the blessedness of the redeemed is per- 
fected. 

SrarKe :—This parable, as it were the Testament 
of Christ, in which He shows the nature of His king. 
dom, &c.—QuEsNEL :—Jesus truly of a high descent. 
—Thereis no one that has not received from the hand 
of the Lord gifts wherewith to get usury.—BREn- 
T1IUS :—Even the very wisest rulers never satisfy the 
rabble.—Their humility of heart is the main char. 
acter of all true servants and children of God.—The 
growth of grace in us draws the growth of glory 
after it—Canstrin :—As to worldly business there 
appertains not only diligence and laboriousness, but 
also understanding and prudence, so also in spiritual 
husbandry; Eph. v. 15.—The eternal glory has its 
fixed degrees.—Nova Bibl. Tub. :—Terrible is it 
that sinners undertake to divert from themselves the 
guilt of their wickedness, and to push it upon God.— 
For unreasonable excuses the ungodly are never at a 
loss.—God is righteous in His judgments; let man 
only lay his hand upon his mouth.—God will avenge 
and punish ungodliness not in secret, but before the 
tribunal of the whole worid—The Almighty God 
hath committed all judgment to the Son.—Whoever 
will not let himself be pastured by the lamb, him 
shall the lion devour.—Up! Christians that die in the 
Lord—they are setting out towards Jerusalem. 

HeEvsner :—Not the abundance and magnitude of 
what is done, but faithfulness, makes worthy of re- 
ward.—Thou needest be no eminent character.—The 
selfish heart continually hostile te God.—All that 
originates from God has an inner fructifying power 
if it is only used aright.—Divine love knows no 
limits; it gives ad infinitum.—Lisco:—The great 
responsibility of the Christian, which is imposed upon 
him through the possession of Divine gifts.—The 
rule according to which the King of the kingdom of 
heaven will hereafter judge His subjects.—Patmeur ; 
—‘ Him that hath, to him shall be given,” &c. ; text 
for communion sermon.—F. W. KrumMacuEr :— 
“Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee:” the 
stinging rebuke of apostasy._-Brck:—How we in 
the light of eternity have to regard this time below 
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PAR TL Hal RD. 
Tue Final Conflict and the Culmination of the Glory of the Son of Man. 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE FINAL CONFLICT. 
Cuarters XIX. 28—XXIII. 56. 





A. The Entry into Jerusalem, with its attending Circumstances. Cu. XIX. 28-48, 


1. The Entry Itself (Vss. 28-40). 
(Parallels: Matt. xxi. 1-9; Mark xi. 1-10; John xii. 12-19.) 
28 


29 
30 


And when he had thus spoken, he went before, ascending up to Jerusalem, 
And it came to pass, when he was come nigh to Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount 
called the mount of Olives, he sent two of his [the’] disciples, Saying, Go ye into the 
village over against you; in the which at your entering ye shall find a colt tied, where- 
on yet never man sat: loose him, and bring [and loosing him bring*®] him hither. And 
if any man ask you, Why do ye loose him? thus shall ye say unto him, Because the 


31 


32 Lord hath need of him. “And they that were sent went their way, and found even as 
33 he had said unto them. And as they were loosing the colt, the owners thereof said 
34 unto them, Why loose ye the colt? And they said, [Because, V. O.] The Lord hath 


35 
36 
37 


need of him. And they brought him to Jesus: and they cast their [own] garments 
upon the colt, and they set Jesus thereon. And as he went, they spread their clothes 
in the way. And when he was come nigh, even now at the descent of the mount of 
Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples began to rejoice and praise God with a loud 
voice for all the mighty works that they had seen; Saying, Blessed be the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: peace in heaven, and glory in the highest. And 
some of the Pharisees from among the multitude said unto him, Master [Teacher], 
rebuke thy disciples. And he answered and said unto them, I tell you that, if these 
should [shall] hold their peace, the stones would [will] immediately cry out. 


38 
39 


40 


1 Vs. 29.—Avrov omitted by Tischendorf, Alford; bracketed by Tregelles with B., Cod. Sin., L.—C. C. S.J] 
Vs. 80.—According to the reading of B., D., L., which here place a kai before Avcarres. 

3 Vs. 34.—O7 should be read, as by Lachmann and Tischendorf, [‘Tregelles ; omitted by Tischendorf in his 7th ed.| 
The witnesses for it are too proponderating to allow the supposition, with Meyer [and Alford], that it has crept in from vs. 
81. ead found in A., B., D., Cod. Sin., K., L., M. Yet the fact of manuscripts fluctuating here, while none omit 67t in 
vs. 31, favors the supposition that it has crept in from there.—C. ©. 8.) 


stopping-place of the journey, it then becomes ex- 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


CuronoLtogy.—At the entry into the Passion- 
week, it becomes possible to us to follow our Lord 
from day to day, and at last almost hour by hour. 
According to John xii. 1, He came six days before 
the Passover to Bethany. Since now this began 
with the 14th Nisan, our Lord must already on the 
8th have come into the circle of His friends in 
Bethany, and therefore on the Friday or Saturday 
before His death. If we consider, however, that our 
Lord on His last Sabbath certainly made no extended 
journey, that we read nothing of any village before or 
in the neighborhood of Bethany where He could have 
spent the day of rest, that on the other hand the last- 
named village appears to have been also the last 


tremely probable that He entered before the Sabbath, 
and therefore on Friday, into the village of Lazarus, 
After the ending of the weekly Divine service, the 
feast was held at which Mary anointed the Lord, 
but which Luke passes over in silence. And if now 
the entry into Jerusalem, John xii. 12, took place on 
the day after this feast, there is then no ground te 
transfer this day to any other than Palm-Sunday. 
The view of those who, on account of some little di* 
ference in the four Evangelists, maintain that two 
entries took place, may well be regarded as already 
antiquated ; ex abundanti, comp. Von Baur, Kano 
nische Huang. p. 196. 

Vs. 29. Bethphage and Bethany. — The 
designation of locality does not proceed from the 
position of the travellers from Jericho, in which case 
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Bethany must have been named first, since Bethphage 
was almost a suburb of Jerusalem. But since the 
two places were so nearly contiguous that they were 
scarcely distinct, the account of the approach begins 
here in a popular manner with the more distant 
locality lying nearest to Jerusalem. In brief, at the 


moment when the two disciples are despatched, our, 


Lord has Bethany behind Him, Bethphage before 
Him, and points to the latter when He says deikrixas : 
Go ye into the village over against you. 

Two of the disciples.—From the graphic trait 
of Mark xi. 4, that they find the colt tied ““ by a door 
without, in a place where two ways met,” we should 
almost conjecture that his original authority, Peter, 
was eye-witness, and therefore one of the two, But 
that John here also, as in the preparation for the 
Passover, accompanied, is, on account of the tone of 
his narrative of the entry, less probable. In vivid- 
ness, at least, his representation is inferior to that of 
the Synoptics, 

Vs. 80. Whereon yet never man sat.—“ A 
creatively fresh new time, a new prince, a new beast.” 
Lange. We may compare the new grave in which 
no one was ever yet laid, ch. xxiii. 53, and, from the 
Old Testament, the young heifers on which never yet 
a yoke had come, which upon a new wagon drew the 
Ark of the Covenant, 1 Sara. vi. 7. 

Vs. 31. And if any one ask you.—There is noth- 
ing in and of itself improbable in supposing that our 
Lord had friends in Bethphage, and may haye made 
arrangements with them which He did not think 
necessary to communicate to His disciples. If, how- 
ever, we consider the mysterious form of the command; 
if we consider how, little it was in the spirit of. our 
Saviour to give to something very ordinary a guise 
of singularity ; if we compare the preparation of the 
Passover, and if we keep the very unique significance 
of this entry with its attendant circumstances well in 
mind,—it is then undoubtedly. most natural to see 
here also a manifestation of that foreknowledge which, 
80 soon as it was necessary, could penetrate even 
that which lay beyond the sphere of the senses. and 
of common calculation. Without doubt, however, the 
owners of the beast of carriage belonged to the 
many concealed friends of our Lord, and He had in 
spirit. foreseen that a command addressed in His 
name to these men would not be in vain. 

Vs. 32. They that were sent went their 
way-—The purpose of this whole command was 
not so much to come into possession of a beast 
of carriage, as rather to exercise the disciples in 
unconditional obedience, even there where some- 
thing remained inexplicable to them, and at the same 
time to strengthen them in their faith in the super- 
human foreknowledge and the Messianic character 
of the Lord; for foreknowledge of hidden things 
belonged undoubtedly to the traits which were 
especially expected in the perfect Servant of God, 
comp. John xvi. 30; and with wisdom does the Lord 
reveal this trait of His Messianic character, in that 
very hour in which He permits homage to be offered 
to Him, in His dignity as the Messiah. 

Vs. 383. The owners thereof.—In Mark: 
“Certain of them that stood there.” What the 
Saviour foresaw, takes place actually ; objections are 
raised; but at the appointed watchword (87, the 
definite answer to the question 3.4 ri) every objection 
is let fall. ‘‘ Non potuere, Domino huie obsequentes, 
Srustrari.” Bengel. 

Vs. 35. Their own garments.—“‘ ‘Eauréy colors 
this act of honor.” Meyer. <A similar hearty 
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homage appears in this, that they, according to Luke, 
set our Lord upon the colt (ére8i8acay), while the 
others only speak in general of His sitting thereon 
(xaSi¢ew). Besides the disciples, who in this way 
displayed their reverence for Him, there are, vs. 
36, others named who spread out their garments 
as a carpet before His feet, while, vs. 37, the jubilant 
exclamations of the multitude, which here is to be 
carefully distinguished from the disciples, are spoken 
of. 

Vs. 37. At the descent of the mount of 
Olives, mpos 7H KxataBaoet Tod bpous, «.7.A.—AC 
cording to Luke, who distinguishes the different 
elements of the act of homage, even somewhat more 
accurately than Matthew and Mark, the enthusiasm 
begins there to reach its culmination precisely when 
the final goal of the peaceful trainis in sight. When 
they have come near to the point of descent of the 
mount of Olives, to the height from which the whole 
city spreads itself out like a great panorama before 
the view of the beholders, the jubilant joy rises higher 
and higher, while the way begins to descend. 

The mighty works.—Matter for praise is least 
of all lacking; Bartimaeus is found in person among 
the multitude, ch. xix. 43; the view of the capital 
city awakens again remembrance of similar miracles, 
and the name Lazarus is upon the lips of all; comp. 
John xii.17. The notice of Luke, vs. 37, although he 
keeps silence otherwise as to the miracle at Bethany, 
contains however so far an indirect proof of the 
truth of the narrative, John xi., as this, that it appears 
from it that our Lord, without doubt, in the time 
immediately preceding, must have performed some 
great onueioy, which was yet entirely fresh in memory, 
and raises enthusiasm even to such a height. What 
particular miracle this however was, we learn only 
from John, 

Vs. 38. Blessed be the King.—It is noticeable 
that. the report of the hymn in Luke shows a less 
specifically Old. Testament character than in Matthew 
and Mark. In this respect the Paulinist does not 
belie himself. The parallelism requires us to under- 
stand eipfvy here not in the literal sense of “ peace,” 
pax, since this reigns in- heaven evermore, and is 
never troubled, never disturbed; but in the significa- 
tion of Jaus or, gloria. In heaven, therefore, is. given 
to God the Lord honor, in the. highest [regions] 
glory. See ch. ii. 14. 

Vs. 39. Some.of. the. Pharisees.—This feature 
also is peculiar. to Luke, and has the highest internal 
probability, In their eyes our Lord is nothing but a 
Rabbi in Israel, who is riding on an ass to the city, 
and who has it at.any moment in his power to repress 
the enthusiasm of the disciples within the bounds of 
the most unsympathizing composure. [“ Their spirit 
was just that of modern Socinianism: the prophetic 
expressions used, the lofty epithets applied to Him, 
who was simply in their view a d:ddcxados, offended 
them.” Alford.] He himself is more or less re 
sponsible for it, if they in their pious zeal go too far, 
and he will do well to give the fathers of the people 
no just cause of offence. We recognize here quite 
the same men who before also had often attemptea 
to make our Lord responsible for that which dis 
pleased them in His friends, who, besides, despised 
the people, that knew not the law. It was permitted 
tono one to strike ahigher key of joy than Pharisaism 
found consistent with decorum. 

Vs. 40, If these should hold their peace.— 
Proverbial expression, to indicate that it is in in 
dividual cases harder to impose silence on men, tay 
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“0 cause that which itself is speechless to speak, 
comp. Hab. ii. 11. A covert intimation of the de- 
structivn of Jerusalem, in which the stones of the city 
and the temple should proclaim the majesty of our 
Lord. An intimation which is the more striking, if we 
imagine to ourselves that at this very moment 
perhaps the echo of the Hosannas was heard against 
the marble temple, and the acclamations of the 
people were thus given back from the heights of 
Zion. “With these words our Lord at the same 
time expresses a great law of the life of the kingdom 
of God. When men hold their peace from praising 
God, and very especially when a dark despotism im- 
poses silence on the better-minded, when the gospel is 
suppressed, then the stones begin to cry out: they 
proclaim the judgments of the Lord, whose glory can 
have no end.” Lange. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, See the parallels on Matthew, Mark, and John. 

2. In His entry into Jerusalem, the Lord has 
been sent to some for a fall, and to others for a 
rising again. At all times this event in His history 
has called forth scandal and gainsaying. We may 
remember the unbelieving heathen who at the time 
of Tertullian (see Apol. advers. Gentec, ch. 10) 
' scoffed at the Christians as asinarii ; the scoffing Jew 
who asked them: If thy Christ is a God, why has He 
then ridden upon an unclean beast? (Lipmannus in 
his now almost forgotten Mizachon), and especially 
the English atheists, the Wolfenbiittel fragmentists, 
and many younger heroes in the domain of the 
negative criticism. Here also holds good the saying: 
Luke vii. 35. 

8. The whole entry of our Lord has no lesser 
purpose than this, to reveal Himself as King in the 
spiritual kingdom of God. Before His death He will 
‘by an unequivocal act proclaim the great truth which 
He, as the holy secret of His life, had hidden from 
most of the uninitiated, and only as it were whispered 
in the ear of receptive individuals. Once in His life 
‘He grants to His own publicly to proclaim what lies 
so deeply at their heart, and He fulfils intentionally a 
prophecy which at His time was unanimously in- 
terpreted of the Messiah. If He has previously con- 
sidered the declaration of His dignity as dangerous, 
He now counts silence inconceivable. It is the day 
on which He who came to His own and His own re- 
ceived Him not, commits Himself to the love of those 
who so deeply honored Him, and reveals himself to 
the gaze of those who look with devotion upon Him. 
This was for His cause, yea, for the whole Israelitish 
nation, necessary. It was hereafter never possible to 
say that He had never declared Himself in a wholly 
unequivocal manner. When Jerusalem afterwards 
was accused of the murder of the Messiah, it should 
not be able to say that the Messiah had omitted to give 
a tien intelligible for all alike. Our Lord will prove 
that He is more than a prophet mighty in word and 
deed ; that He is King in the full force of the word. 

4, But His kingdom is not of this world; can 
He show it more evidently? His attire, the beast 
He sits on, His train, His whole demeanor proclaims 
it. No wonder that afterwards Herod no more than 
Pilate founded on this entry any imputation what- 
ever. The Roman garrison may remain composedly 
m the tower Antonia, when this peaceful festal throng 
enters in at the gates of Jerusalem. 

&. The deepest -ignificance of this act of our 
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Lord will be understood only when it is brough, 
into direct connection with the history of His Passion. 
Voluntarily does the Lamb approach His murderers 
now that the time of slaughter has arrived. By suck 
a public step He guards on the one hand against an 
assassination, and on the other hand brings on more 
rapidly His suffering and dying, for by this very act 
the hate of His enemies increases; Judas sees him- 
self again deceived, when the Lord suffers even thia 
opportunity of mounting an earthly throne to pass by 
unused; and while Jesus does nothing more to keep 
the enthusiasm of the multitude alive by brilliant 
miracles, the whole enthusiasm of the multitude at 
the end is nothing more than the last upstreaming 
brilliancy of an evening sun, before it vanishes be- 
neath the horizon. 

6. In connection with the fate of all Israel, this 
hour may be named the decisive and irrevocable 
turning-point. Assurediy we may, if we look at the 
same time at Jesus’ words and tears, vss. 41, 42, 
regard this entry as a carefully prepared last attempt 
to preserve Israel as a people. Because Jerusalem 
contents itself to-day with the fleeting Hosannas, it 
has drawn upon itself the fulfilment of the judgment 
that its stones hereafter shall yet ery out: for the entry 
now gave to all opportunity to show their temper with- 
out disguise; the people now did not stand under 
the influence of the priests ; no one’s tongue was bound 
to silence by a command; it was the day which 
decided whether Jerusalem would become the blessed 
centre of all nations, or the terrible monument of 
retributive justice. What would have happened if 
Jerusalem had considered on this day the things 
which belonged unto her peace,—this is a question 
not capable of solution, and therefore also an idle 
one. Suffice it, since they now remained hidden from 
her eyes, the die was cast, and after the hen had 
vainly essayed to gather her brood together, the 
eagles, forty years after, stretch out not in vain their 
talons upon the carcass. 

4, In this way the event itself becomes of 
moment for all following times. While it prepared. 
the way for Jesus’ death and Jerusalem’s destruc- 
tion, it has at the same time prepared the way for 
the reconciliation of the whole world, and for the: 
bringing in of the Gentiles. At the same time it 
serves as proof, that although the kingdom of God. 
comes not with observation, yet where it comes it 
cannot forever remained concealed. What here took 
place is in no way in conflict with the parables of 
the Mustard-Seed and of the Leaven. ‘‘ When the: 
kingdom of God in its mustard-seed and leaven state 
has in a hidden way worked for a time, the working 
thereof must make itself known in great results, as 
facts which press themselves upon the attention of 
every one, and it is the great historical epochs of 
the world which are formed therefrom. What grad 
ually goes on must also come to special view in in: 
dividually great effects. We should misunderstand 
the force of the Leaven and of the Mustard-Seed, if 
we suppose that everything must always remain in 
this hidden gradual development. It would be just 
such an error as if we should suppose that the great 
results striking the eye were to be the first. Only in 
connection with that inner secretly working power, 
which comes therein to manifestation, can they ba 
rightly understood. The kingdom of God is indeed 
also the city that lies upon the hill, and the light that 
must lighten all.” Nueanper, Der glorreiche Linzug 
Christi in Jerusalem, eine Palmsonntagsbetrachtung 
Berlin, 1848, p. 10. 
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8. The entry of our Lord into Jerusalem is the 
flfilment of the Old Testament prophecy, -Zech. ix. 
9 On the other hand, the entry itself is in turn the 
prophecy of His return in glory, when He, surrounded 
by His many thousands of saints, whose Hosanna has 
then become a Hallelujah, shall descend from heaven 
upon earth. 1 Thess. iv. 16 ; comp. Zech. xiv. 4. 

9. There is a striking contrast between the honor 
and esteem with which the Pharisees and Sanhedrists 
received an earthly conqueror, Alexander the Great, and 
the coldness with which they received the King of Peace 
three centuries after, when He also will make His entry 
into Jerusalem. Then no expressions of homage ap- 
peared to them strong enough ; now even the least 
‘is too strong. Toa contrast not less striking than 
that is which is to be noticed between the reception 
‘of Jesus and that of an earthly king, Erasmus alludes 
in his Paraphr. N. T. ad h. l. Opera, Edit. Basil. 
vii. p. 186: to the contrast between the entry of the 
high-priest of the New and of the Old Testament. 
Externally considered, Erasmus speaks of the high- 
priest of Israel, but he means thereby without doubt 
the Pope of Rome, the so-called Vicar of Christ, 
whose outward pomp stands in such glaring contrast 
with this humble entry of the Sovereign of the king- 
dom of God. 

10. The stones of the temple of Jerusalem have 
not been the only ones which in the most literal 
sense of the word proclaim the glory of God and His 
Anointed. More and more does the testimonium 
lapidum become for Christian Apologetics of ines- 
timable worth, and the inscription on the Salzburg 
rock-gate: te saxa loquuntur, proves itself true in the 
historical sphere also before our eyes and ears. Call 
to mind for instance the latest excavations of Nineveh, 
Babylon, &c., and compare the interesting writing of 
Orro Srrauss, “Nineveh, and the Word of God,” 
Berlin, 1855. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


As often, so also here, when there is anything of 
moment to be done, there the Lord sends His dis- 
ciples two and two.—The obedience of faith: 1. Not 
easy; 2. never put to shame.—Whoever carries out 
the command of the Lord, must often reckon on op- 
position.—“ The Lord hath need of him,” an answer 
before which all opposition must be dumb.—In the 
service of the Lord, even the unclean may be purified, 
the despised invaluable, that which stands idle be 
used.—Even earthly good must be applied to the 
service of the Heavenly King.—Even for the friends 
of the Lord there comes a time for speaking, which 
terminates the time of silence.—Hven an humble yet 
upright homage is well pleasing to the Saviour.— 
“ Prepare the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God.” Isaiah xl. 3; Ps. 
xxiv. 7, 8; Ps. lxviii. 4. The wonderful works of our 
Lord the glory and joy of His disciples.—Joy in Jesus 
must terminate in glory rendered unto God.—The 
Hosanna of the people: 1. The echo of the accord 
of many a nsalm in the Old Testament; 2. the begin- 
ting of the liy >f praise in the New Testament; 3. 
the prophecy of ‘he perfect festal lay in Heaven.— 
The enmity of the flesh against the revelation of the 
life of the Spirit.—The voice of the stones in honor 
of Christ: 1. How loud it calls; 2. how powerfully 
it preaches.—The entry into Jerusalem a revelation 
of the threefold character of our Lord: 1. Of His 
propaetic dignity; since He a, knows hidden things, 
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6. accomplishes marvellous things, ec. foretells future 
things; 2. of His high-priestly dignity: He is a. the 
immaculate, 6. the compassionate, ¢. the williug High 
priest of the New Covenant ; 3. of His kingly dignity: 
He reveals Himself at this entry a. as the promised 
Messiah, 0. as the King of the spiritual kingdom, «. 
as the future Vanquisher of the world.—The question: 
Who is this? answered out of the history of the 
Entry into Jerusalem, Matt. xxi. 10.—At the entry 
into Jerusalem there is a threefold example given us: 
1. By the people ; 2. by the disciples ; 3. by our Lord. 
The first we have to follow to a certain point, the 
second exactly, the third only from afar.—Our Ho- 
sanna and Hallelujah must be: 1. Of higher mood ; 
2. as freely rendered ; 3. less transient than that be- 
fore the gate of Jerusalem.—At the entry into Jeru- 
salem, no one maintains neutrality towards our 
Lord; only enthusiasm on the one, and hatred 
on the other, side—The vanity of the praise of a 
world in which the Hosanna and the “ Crucify” 
follow so quickly on one another. Acts xiv. 8-20.— 
Behold I come to do Thy will, O my God! Ps. xl. 

Srarke :—Christ avails Himself of His Divine 
right as the Lord and Heir of all things, and causes 
to come to Him what is His own.—Brentivs :—The 
kingdom of Christ brings along with humility the 
greatest glory with it: Lord, open our eyes; 2 Kings 
vi. 17.—Jesus has chosen to have nothing His own. 
—If things often turn out very differently from what 
men have thought, yet they always come to pass as 
God has said.—Without great commotion and mani- 
fold speeches of men, there is no making progress in 
the cause of religionServants of Christ in all 
emergencies appeal to their Lord’s command.—The 
Lord has in all places hidden friends, who reveal 
themselves at the right time.——Heaven and earth 
have been again united through Christ.—QuzsNnEL :— 
God’s praise is to the ears of the world troublesome. 
—Zealots without understanding must be answered 
with forbearance and mildness.—Even to lifeless crea- 
tures does God give a tongue when it pleases Him,— 
Hervsyer :—The might of Jesus over human hearts.— 
Obedience is better than scrupulosity.—The kingdom 
of the Messiah brings on a spiritual spring.—Lifeless 
creatures testify against the blindness and unthank- 
fulness of men. 

Advent Sermon :—Hartess:—1. The character 
of the King; 2. His coming; 3. those to whom He 
comes; 4. those with whom He abides.—THoLuck :— 
The Advent call: Thy King cometh.—W. Horacker: 
—How Jesus, who comes in the flesh, comes yet con- 
tinually in the Spirit: 1. To whom He comes; 2. with 
what intent; 3. with what result.—F. Arnot :—The 
entry of the King of all kings into the city of all 
cities: 1. Unimposing to the outward sense; 2. 
majestic to the eye of faith; 3. intensely desired by 
help-imploring hearts.—F. W. Krumvacner :—Pas- - 
sions-buch, p. 49: How this gospel strengthens us in 
faith: 1. In the Divine Messianic dignity of our 
Lord; 2. In the blessed coming of His kingdom.— 
Covarp :—Thy King cometh: 1. He is come; 2. He 
is ever coming; 3. He will come.—Srizr:—1. To 
whom comes He? 2. how comes He? 8. how shall 
we receive Him ?—How in the life of Jesus contin- 
ual loftiness and lowliness are found conjoined.— 
Fucus :—The Palm-Sunday acclamation, a salutation 
of the youthful Christian throng on their confirmation 
day.—Nizmann :—Blessed be, &c.: 1. How this ac 
claim then resounded ; 2. and should yet resound; 38. 
shall hereafter resound aloud.—RavuvEenBere :—The 
diverse reception of our Lord,— Kravussoup ;-~Behold 
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thy King cometh to thee-—Dirrmar:—The Advent 
of Jesus, and the necessity of the present time.— 
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suffer; .2. to rule; 38. to give everlasting salvation.— 
Fiorey :—What makes the entry of our Lord intr 


T'aomasius :—The preparation of the church for the 
coming of our Lord: 1. Purpose; 2. conditions.— 
Havscuitp:—Blessed be He that cometh: 1. To 


Jerusalem so heart-cheering ?—Branpt :—The fina 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem  plessed specta 
cle. 


2. The Manifestation of the Glory of the King in Word and Deed (Vss. 41-48). 


41,42 And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it, Saying, If thou 
[also] hadst known, even’ thou [om., even thou], at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes. For the [om., the] 
days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench [embankment] about 
thee, and compass thee round and keep thee in on every side, And shall lay thee even 
with the ground, and thy children within thee; and they shall not leave in thee one 
stone upon another; because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation. And he went 
into the temple, and began to cast out them that sold [the sellers] therein, and them 
that bought [omit these 5 words*]; Saying unto them, It is written, [And*] My house 
is [shall be] the [a] house of prayer (Is. lvi. 7); but ye have made it a den of thieves 
[robbers]. And he taught [was teaching] daily in the temple. But the chief priests 
and the scribes and [also*] the chief of the people sought to destroy him, And could 
not find what they might do: for all the people were very attentive to hear him [hung, 
listening, upon him,® eexpeuaro airod dxovwy]. 


43 
44 
45 
46 


47 
48 


1 Vs. 42.—We consider ourselves as obliged to retain both caiye and cov, held as doubtful by Lachmann. 
2 Vs. 45.—The longer reading of the Recepta: rods mwdodvtas év abT@ Kai Tods ayopdGovras, appears to be borrowed 


from the parallels. 
ford.—C. C. 8.] 

3 Vs. 46.—See TiscHENDORF, ad locum. 
the end, is found in B., L., R. 
of Tischendorf, Meyer, Tregelles, Alford.—C. C, 8.] 


(The briefer reading found in B., C., Cod. Sin., L.; accepted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Tregelles, Al- 


(The reading, cat eorat, x.T.r., at the beginning of the citation, for eartv, at 
Cod. Sin. omits both the copulative and the verb. 


The reading of Van Oosterzee is that 


(* Vs. 47.—I have inserted “also” as the briefest way of conveying the force of the separation of the third nominative 


from the first two.—C. C. 8.] 


[® Vs. 48.—Revised Version of the American Bible Union.—C. C. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 41. And wept.—Not only éedaxpucey, as in 
John xi. 35, but ZAavoev, with loud voice and words 
of lamentation. What the cause of these tears is, ap- 
pears from é7’ avrny and the immediately following 
words. Again, it is Luke alone who has preserved 
to us this affecting trait, and it scarcely needs to be 
mentioned how exactly such a trait fits into the gos- 
pel which teaches us in our Lord to know the true 
and holy Son of Man. And yet we cannot be sur- 
prised that precisely this genuinely and purely human 
trait, even from of old, has been to many a stum- 
bling-block and scandal. In relation to this, it is 
noticeable (see Grorrus, ad Joc.) that the words éxAav- 
sev ér avr. in individual ancient manuscripts do not 
appear; év Tots GdiopSéras avteypdpos, says, how- 
ever, Epiphanius, the words are read. “ Mutarunt 
homines temerariz et delicati, quibus flere Christo 
indignum videbatur.” 

Vs. 42. If thou algo hadst known.—“ Pathetic 
aposiopesis, and thereby the expression of a fruit- 
less wish.” Meyer. The thou also places the un- 
believing inhabitants of Jerusalem in opposition to 
the disciples of our Lord, who had really considered 
Ta mpos eiphyny, perhaps a delicate allusion to what 
the name of Jerusalem as City of J’eace (Salem) signi- 
fies, The here-designated 7juépa can be no other than 
what our Lord, vs. 44, calls tov Kaipdy Tis emiocKonyjs. 
Comp. ch. i. 68. The whole time of the public ac- 
tivity of our Lord in Jerusalem was a respite of two 
years, which bad been prepared for more than 


twenty centuries, and now, as it were, concentrated 
itself in the one day on which the Lord entered as 
King into Jerusalem. This Jerusalem would have 
known (@yrvws), if it had unanimously rendered hom- 
age to its Messiah; but although the Lord here alsc 
had found individual believing hearts, yet Jerusalem 
as a city rejected its King; the "Iovdaio. recognized 
Him not. It was hidden from their eyes who He was, 
and what a salvation He would bestow. °“Expi8y 
according to the righteous counsel of God, Matt. xi. 
25, 26, but not without their own personal guilt. 

Vs. 48. Days shall come.—VYss. 43, 44 is the 
text of the powerful discourse respecting the de- 
struction of Jerusalem which our Lord, ch. xxi. 5 
seg., two days afterwards delivered before His dis- 
ciples. The 7uépa: which are now threatened ara 
the terrible consequences of the fact that the 7épa, 
vs. 48, has hastened by in vain. “O7: does not de- 
pend on éxpv8n, so that thereby the thing that is 
hidden is indicated (Theophylact), neither is it any 
strengthening word, in the sense of profecto utique 
(Starke), but the common signification “for” must 
be here retained, in the sense that (ue wish, vs. 42, 
has thereby a reason given for it, as if the Saviour 
would say, ‘‘I might indeed wish that, &., for now 
the things that belong to thy peace remain hidden 
from thine eyes. Now impends,” &c. 

An embankment, xdpaxa, masculine. —It is 
remarkable how our Lord not only in general fore 
telis the destruction of Jerusalem, but also in par 
ticular describes the way and method in which this 
judgment should be accomplished. He announces a 
formal siege, in which they should avail themselves 
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of all the then usual auxiliaries and should permit 
themselves all the atrocities which victors have at 
any time exercised against the vanquished. First 
He mentions the xdpat, a camp strengthened with 
palisades and line of circumvallation, in short, a wall 
such as we actually read in Josephus (De Bell. Jud. 
V. vi. 2; V. xii. 2) was thrown up around Jeruv- 
salem, but burned by the Jews. Afterwards, in 
sonsequence of this structure, mepicvkdwoovoty oe 

al ouvetovaty oe mavrodev. We may here under- 
tand the wall thirty stadia long, which Titus in 
three days caused to be erected around the city, in 
place of the burnt xdépat. In consequence of this 
measure the desolation now breaking in upon her and 
upon her children (édapi0v01) becomes general. This 
word occurs in a twofold signification: ‘ to level with 
the earth” and ‘‘ to dash to the ground” (Ps. exxxvii. 
9); the first prophesies the fate of the city, the other 
that of her inhabitants, both being here zeugmati- 
eally connected. Finally, the conclusion of all this, 
no stone remains upon another, so that now, vs. 40, 
the stones begin to ery out. This last part of the 
propheey was first completely fulfilled after the in- 
‘surrection of Bar-Cochba in the days of the Emperor 
Adrian, and this is the terrible result, continuing 
unto the present day, of this one blinding, because 
thou knewest not the time of thy visitation! 
In this conclusion, and especially in this continually 
ascending kal, Kal, kal, lies a dewdrns orationis, 
which can be better felt than described. 

Vs. 45. And He went into the temple.— 
Comp. the parallels in Matthew and Mark. Luke, 
who entirely passes over the cursing of the fig-tree, 
relates also the temple-cleansing only briefly. In 
fact, he only states the beginning of this symbolical 
transaction (#ptaro), while Matthew also notices the 
successful end (é&Badecv). To him it is especially 
remarkable that the Saviour begins His last sojourn 
and converse in the sanctuary with so strong a mea- 
‘sure. Respecting the manneér of the expulsion also, 
and for the precise description of the persons expelled, 
compare Matthew and Mark. The citation from Isaiah 
Ivi. 7, Luke has in’ common with them, while he with 
Matthew omits the mac. rots @veow, apparently 
only for the sake of brevity. As to the question whe- 
ther the temple-cleansing took place once or twice, 
comp. Lancr, Matthew, p. 376. Wealso decide for a 
repetition of the transaction, since the opposite opin- 
ion falls into far more difficulties, inasmuch as it 
must either impeach John or the Synoptics of the 
greatest inexactness. It agrees entirely with the 
typical and symbolical character of this transaction, 
that our Lord began as well as concluded His life 
therewith. Besides, the circumstances also are so 
very different that they make identityimprobable. As 
respects now particularly this second temple-cleansing, 
those who find difficulty in supposing that our Lord, 
a few days before His death, should have repeated an 
act which might prepossess or embitter the secular 
‘power against Him, may for the same reason account 
the denunciatory discourse (Matt. xxiii.) as entirely 
fictitious. That our Saviour did not perform this 
act at the second Passover, too, is simply to be as- 
crtbed to the circumstance that at that Passover He 
was not at Jerusalem, John vi. 1-4. Who knows 
whether, perhaps, after the first temple-cleansing, the 
abuse thus animadverted upon did not diminish or 
entirely cease; and on the contrary, the priestly 
party, out of spite against our Lord and at the same 
time in order to elicit new opposition, restore it 
anew on the last feast? Then it would at tlie same 








time be explained why His words of rebuke at the 
second cleansing sound even sharper than at the first 
In view of tke brevity of the Synoptical relation, w« 
cannot be surprised that neither in the language of 
our Lord nor in the conduct of those expelled, da 
we meet with a reminiscence of the previous temple 
cleansing. Perhaps, however, the still recollection of 
the first contributed to weaken opposition at the 
second. 

Vs. 47. And He was teaching daily.—S'rik 
ing and vivid representation of the state of things m 
this critical point of time. On the side of our Lord, un- 
shaken courage, composure, and energy of spirit, with 
which He every day shows Himself publicly, joined 
with beseeming care for His own security, which 
moves Him not to pass the night in Jerusalem so long 
as His hour has not yet come. On the side of His 
enemies, irreconcilable hatred and thoughts of mur- 
der, especially on the part of the worldly aristocracy, 
which counts itself mortally endangered by Bim. On 
the side of the people, undiminished delight in hearing 
Him, on which account His enemies, with their base 
designs, can as yet obtain no handle against the. 
Saviour. The people hang on His lips. The more 
they hear the more they wish to hear (éfexpéuaro, 
cum gen.). “As bees on the flowers on which 
they seek honey, or as young birds on the mouth of 
the old ones from whom they would have food.” 
Meanwhile His enemies are visibly perplexed. They 
find not what they shall do to Him. The Saviour 
and the people alike are for the moment an obstacle 
to them. Thus is displayed on the one side the 
might of unarmed innocence, on the other the im- 
potency of armed and resolved malice. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “Never man spake like this man” (Jobn vii. 
46), This word proved true not only in Jerusalem’s 
temple, but also at Jerusalem’s gate. The eloquence 
of the words of Jesus is great, that of His silence, 
perchance, yet greater, but that of His tears passes 
all description. The tears of the Lord at the grave 
of Lazarus and those at the entry into Jerusalem 
have so much analogy, and yet again so much diver- 
sity, that the consideration of these relations fur- 
nishes admirable contributions towards the know- 
ledge of the person and the character of our Lord. 
The contrast between this jubilant multitude and the 
weeping Saviour, between the deepest bindness on 
the one and the most infallible knowledge on the 
other side, is so speaking, and moreover so taken 
from the life, that here also the declaration can be 
applied: ‘‘This trait could not have been invented.” 
With right says Augustine, Lacrymcee Domini, gaudia. 
mundi, 

2. Not without reason has there been found at 
all times in this prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, on the very place where afterwards the Ro- 
mans pitched their first camp, one of the strongest 
proofs of the infallible and Divine foreknowledge of 
Jesus. The comparison of this declaration with the 
account of Josephus is the work of the apologist. 
Thereby, at the same time, must not be forgotten 
what an unhappy result the godless attempt for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem under Julian the Apostate 
had. See Curysost., Oratio 3 adv. Judeos. [Chry- 
sostom says, in substance, that under the inipious 
emperor the Jews were vermitted to attempt the 
rebuilding of the temple, that it might not be said 


CHAP. XIX, 41-48, 


_ 


that they could have rebuilt it if they would; but 
that flames bursting out from the foundations drove 
them away; while yet the foundations which they 
had begun remained even in his day as witnesses at 
once of their purpose and of their impotency to ac- 
complish it. The truth of this account of Chrysos- 
tom is, as we know, supported by the testimony of 
the impartial Ammianus Marcellinus; and all the 
sneers of Gibbon at this “specious and splendid mira- 
ele” do not render it less certain that Divine Provi- 


dence, in a wonderful way, took care that the pro- | 


phecy of the Son of God should not be frustrated. 
Whether this were a miracle in the sphere of nature 
or not is a matter of little moment; it is, at all events, 
an illustrious miracle of Providence.—C, C. 8. 

3. “The holy tears of Jesus show how God’s 
heart is disposed towards men when they fall into 
sin and destruction. Even in God we may conceive 
a@ compassionate sorrow, only that it is ever at the 
same time removed again by His eternal love, wis- 
dom, and holiness. In Jesus, these tears over Jeru- 
salem are at the same time tears of high-priestly inter- 
cession and mediation, and belong, in so far, to all 
men. Comp. Heb. v. 7.” Von Gerlach. 

4, Our admiration of the majesty of our Lord 
increases yet more when we see how He, who cer- 
tainly knows that He must give up Jerusalem for lost, 
continues yet, even in the last days of His life, with 
unwearied and holy zeal to be active in Jerusalem. 
Even when He knows that the mass will not let 
itself be saved, He continues to have compassion on 
the individuals. Precisely for this reason is His love 
so adorable, that it becomes at no moment weak ; 
and while it weeps the fate of sinners, vehemently 
burns against sin, but this wrath seeks not itself, 
but the Father’s honor. At His entry Jesus weeps 
over the lot of Jerusalem. At His going out He says, 
Weep not, Luke xxiii. 28. 

5. The temple-cleansing is one of the acts of our 
Lord which heve sometimes been elevated too high, 
sometimes depreciated too low. The former has 
been the case when men have believed themselves 
to see here a miracle in the ordinary sense of the 
word, nay, esteemed it as even greater than, for in- 
stance, the miracle of Cana. See OriGEN, ad h, 1. ; 
Jsrome, ad Matt. xxi. 15; Lampz in Comment. 
Against this we have to remember the moral pre- 
dominance which a personality like that of the Sa- 
viour must have had over souls which were so mean 
and weak as these, and to remember the many 
examples of similar triumphs of truth and right over 
the servants of deceit and unrighteousness which we 
meet with even in profane history. On the other 
hand, some have in this act, without reason, found 
oceasion to throw suspicion on the moral purity of 
our Lord, and as it were turned the scourge of small 
cords against Himself. We have here to call to 
mind not only the right of the Zealots, but very 
especially the right of the Son in the house of His 
Father, and especially to take note of the union of a 
holy wrath with compassionate love which beams 
through this act of the Saviour. Shortly after He 
has wielded the scourge, He stretches out the helping 
hand, which has but just expelled the rabble, to- 
wards cripples and wretched ones; these wretched 
pnes, whom compassion had brought into the temple, 
the omnipotence of love has healed. Comp. Matt. 
xxi. 14, and in reference to the first temple-cleansing 
the interesting section: Zhe Banner on the Moun- 
fain, in Baumearren’s Geschichte Jesu, Brunswick, 


1859, pp. 99-111, 
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6. The temple-cleansing the symbol of .he whole 
life of our Lord, as also of the purpose of His mani- 
festation on earth. See Cyrit, ALEX. ii, 1; OricEn, 
tom. x, p. 16; Augustine, Tract. in Evangel. Joh, 
and others, Comp. Mal. iii. 1, and Luke iii. 15. An 
admirable work of art representing the temple-cleane 
ing by Jouvenet. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


“Behold thy King cometh to thee.”—How the 
Lord at His entry into Jerusalem reveals His kingly 
character: 1. By His tears; 2. by His word; 3. by 
His deed in the temple.—Jesus’ tears the most beau- 
tiful pearls in His crown of glory.—Jesus’ love to an 
unthankful people and to a native country destined: 
to destruction, — Anger at sin and compassion for 
the sinners united in the Saviour.—The King of 
Israel at_ the same time the compassionate High 
priest.—The acceptable time, the day of salvation 
(2 Cor. vi, 2)—Whoever despises the one day of 
salvation has many. evil days to expect.—The Ro- 
mans at the siege of Jerusalem the witnesses for the 
truth of the word of Jesus.—Great grace, great 
blindness, great retribution.—The contrast between 
the last entry of our Lord into Jerusalem and His last 
departure.—The Son in the desecrated house of His 
Father: 1. How vehement is His wrath; 2. with 
what dignity He speaks; 3. how graciously He 
blesses, —The Scripture the rule according to which 
everything in Divine service also must be guided.— 
Yet again will the Lord clear His temple: 1. In the 
heart; 2. in the house; 3. in the church; 4. in the 
whole creation.—‘‘ My house is a house of prayer,” 
how this word points us: 1. To inestimable privi- 
leges; 2. to holy obligations; 3. to high expectations, 
—The temple of the Lord: 1. Its original destina- 
tion; 2. its later perversion; 3. its final perfection.— 
It is the best, which through human wickedness is 
most shamefully corrupted (Rom. vii. 13).—The 
Passion-week a striking proof of the faithfulness of 
our Lord to the once uttered principle (John ix. 4), 
—tThe remarkable drama which the temple after the 
entry and the cleansing presents: 1. A throng of 
hearers eager for salvation; 2. an impotent throng 
of enemies; 3. over against both the Lord, immacu- 
late, unwearied, fearless.—Jesus already triumphany 
even before His apparent overthrow; His enemies 
already defeated even before their seeming tri- 
umph, 

SraRKE :—Laneit Op. :—The nearer and greater 
the grace is, the nearer and greater the judgments 
if it is not received. — Zeistus: — Consider, O 
man, what the tears of Jesus have in them, and 
let them melt thy heart to repentance. — There 
is nothing more to be wept over than the spiritual 
blindness of man.—HerpincGER :—Blindness comes 
before destruction.—CansrEIn:—Even the time or 
grace has with God its limitation. —OsIANDER: - 
When the wrath of God blazes forth, it rages verr 
terribly against the impenitent. — LurHEr : — The 
contemning of the gospel brings lands and cities to 
destruction.—Holiness is the ornament of the house 
of God (Ps. xciii, 5),—Against open abominations 
there suits a thorough earnestness. — Nova Bibl, 
Tub.:—How many in the temple who have mur 
dered their souls by presumptuous sins,—(QUESNED : 
—The Church is not only a house of prayer, but alse 
a house of instruction,—Hardened men will rather 
| inflict mischief on pious preachers then amend 
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themselves.—Zersius :—Without God’s will no harm 
can happen to His faithful servants. — Jesus has 
among the common people more friends than among 
the chief ones.—To hang on Jesus’ lips and hear 
Him is good, but not enough. 

Hevsner:—The diverse value of many tears.— 
To every blinded sinner we can exclaim, If thou hadst 
known !—To every one is his time of grace allotted. 
—The sinner has a bandage before his eyes.—The 
fate of our posterity should urge us to repentance.— 
The invincibleness of love. —Guard thee against 
everything which can disturb devotion in others and 
destroy the soul.—The churches the asylums of the 
sruth.—Some friends the truth finds ever. 

On the Pericope—The sorrow of Jesus at the 
ast view of Jerusalem: 1. Sources; 2. effects—How 
the tears of Jesus yet speak to us.—Great cities as 
the seat of great corruption.—The value of the tears 
of the Christian. — Covarp:—Jerusalem and the 
Jewish people: 1. Jerusalem’s time of grace; 2. 
Jerusalem’s hardening; 3. Jerusalem’s fall. — The 
tears of Christians here below: 1. Tears of joy; 2. 
tears of repentance; 8. tears of sorrow.—SoucHon: 
—The knowing of the time of visitation —Patmer: 
—Jerusalem’s blindness: 1. Near to it is destruction, 
but no one forebodes it; 2. near to it is salvation, 
but no one will recognize it.—The Saviour: 1. In 
His tears; 2. in His zeal of fire; 3. how He by both 


B. Controversial Discourses against His Enemies. 





calls us to repentance.—RaAvTENBERG: —Jesus’ tears 
over Jerusalem, tears to awaken: 1 Compassion: 
2, terror; 3. affection; 4. consolation. —THoLuck :— 
1. These tears a shame to our cold hearts; 2. a re 
buke to our light-mindedness; 3. a shaking of our 
security. — Von Kaprr:—The judgments of the 
Lord: 1. The judgment of grace; 2. the judgment of 
wrath ; 3. the judgment of cleansing; 4. the judgment 
of hardening; 5. the judgment of condemnation.— 
Arnpt:—Jesus the Friend of His country—Van 
OostERzEE :—Jesus’ tears over Jerusalem: 1. Jeru- 
salem’s shame; 2. Jesus’ honor; 3. our joy.—TuE 
SAME :—The temple-cleansing a type of the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century; it reminds us: 1. Of 
the history of the Reformation; 2. of the glory of 
the Reformation; 3. of the admonitions of the Re 
formation.—On 1. The abuses which the Reformation 
assailed; the principle to which it did homage; 
the spirit which it revealed; the reception which 
it found. On 2. Like the temple-cleansing, so was 
also the Reformation a restoration of the spirit- 
ual worship of God, the revelation of the glory of 
Christ, the beginning of a new development in the 
kingdom of God on earth. On 3. the Reformation 
admonishes those who desecrate the temple to re- 
pentance, those who honor the temple to zeal, those 
who know the Lord of the temple to continual re- 
membrance of His deeds. Comp. John ii. 22. 


Cu. XX. 


1. The Closing Controversy with the Pharisees and the Chief of the People concerning the Authority of 
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Jesus (Cu. XX. 1-19). 
(in part parallel with Matt. xxi. 23-27; 33-46; Mark xi. 27-33; xii. 1-12.) 


And it came to pass, that on one of those! days, as he taught the people in the 
temple, and preached the gospel, the chief priests [the priests*] and the scribes came 
upon Aim with the elders, And spake unto him, saying, Tell us, by what authority doest 
thou these things? or who is he that gave thee this authority? And he answered and 
said unto them, I will also ask you one® thing, and answer me: The baptism of John, 
was it from heaven, or of men? And they reasoned with themselves, saying, If we 
shall say, From heaven, he will say, Why then believed ye him not? But and [om., 
and] if we say, Of men; all the people will stone us: for they be persuaded [are con- 
vinced]| that John was a prophet. And they answered, that they could not tell whence 
iz was, And Jesus said unto them, Neither tell I you by what authority I do these 
things. Then began he to speak to the people this parable; A certain [om., certain*] 
man planted a vineyard, and let it forth to husbandmen, and went into a far country 
[went abroad] for along time. And at the season he sent a servant to the husband: 
men, that they should give him of the fruit of the vineyard: but the husbandmen beat 
him, and sent hom away empty. And again he sent [lit., he added to send®| another 
servant: and they beat him also, and entreated [treated] ham shamefully, and sent him 
away empty. And again he sent a third: and they wounded him also, and cast him 
out. Then said the lord of the vineyard, What shall I do? I will send my beloved 
son: it may be they will reverence hom when they see him. But when the husband 
men saw him, they reasoned among themselves, saying, This is the heir: come fom, 
come®], let us kill him, that the inheritance may be ours. So they cast him out of the 
vineyard, and killed him. What.therefore shall the lord of the vineyard do unto them? 
He shall come and destroy these husbandmen, and shall give the vineyard to others, 
And when they heard 7, they said, God forbid [Let it not be, ya yévorro|. And he be 
held [looked upon] them, and said, What ‘s this then that is written, The stone whick 
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the builders rejected, the same [this] is become the head of the corner? (Ps. exviii. 22.) 
18 Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be broken [dashed to fieces]; but [and] on 


19 whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder, 


And the chief priests and the 


scribes’ the same hour sought to lay hands on him; and they feared the people: foi 
they perceived that he had spoken this parable against them. 


1 Vs. 1.—’Exeivwy, which is wanting in B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L., Q., and some Cursives, and has been rejected by Lach: 
mann, Tischendor‘, (Meyer, Tregelles, Alford,] is perhaps only a spurious addition for the sake of precision. 

2 Vs. 1.—lepets. The Recepta, apxeepets, appears to be from the parallel [in Mark]. 

3 Vs. 3.—The éva before Adyov of the Recepta is wanting in B., (Cod. Sin.,] L., [R.,] some Cursives, and is rejected. bp 
Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles, ren The fact that in some MSS. it is found before and in som 


after Adyov, adds to the suspicion of its spuriousness.—C. C. 


4 Vs. 9.—The tis of the Recepta after év@pwmos is decidedly spurious. 


[5 Vs. 11.—The Hebrew: 5 D301 .—C. 6. 8.] 
© Vs. 14.—Rec.: dedre, dsroxr. from Matthew and Mark. 


7 Vs. 19.—More correctly: ‘the scribes and the chief priests.” The Recepta has the ordinary arrangement, according 
to rank, which, however, has not sufficient manuscript support. See Lachmann and Tischendorf. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 1. On one of those days.—General desig- 
nation of the point of time, as about the same at 
which the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem and the 
temple-cleansing had taken place. From the compari- 
son with Matthew and Mark, it appears that we have 
particularly to understand the last Tuesday. The 
cursing of the fig-tree is passed over by Luke, but 
the image of the fig-tree of Israel itself, with beauti- 
ful leaves but without any fruit, and already in pro- 
cess of decay, is represented by him in a striking 
manner in the delineation of the last controversy of 
our Lord with the Israelitish fathers. Although 
Luke in this connection entirely passes over two 
chief elements: the parable of the Two Sons, Matt. 
xxi. 28-32, and that of the Royal Wedding, Matt. 
xxii, 1-14 (the last-named parable he apparently does 
not give, because he had already, ch. xiv. 16-24, noted 
down a similar one), yet we can with his help very 
easily sketch a vivid image of the history of this most 
remarkable day. Like Matthew and Mark, he also 
makes us acquainted with the external intercourse 
of our Lord with His enemies during the last days 
of His life, while John, who passes over the contro- 
versial discourses, relates the history of the inner life 
of the Master in the circle of His apostles in these 
last days. All which is related Luke xx. took place 
within the walls of the temple, while the Saviour was 
teaching the people there, and (a peculiar, genuinely 
Pauline addition of Luke) was preaching the Gospel. 

Came upon Him, éréorncav, comp. ch. ii. 38 ; 
Acts iv. 1.—Not the suddenness and unexpectedness, 
but the deliberateness and greater or less solemnity, 
in the appearance of these men is hereby indicated. 
It is a well-organized deputation, and one chosen, 
undoubtedly not without reflection, from the Sanhe- 
drim, whose different elements are therein carefully 
represented.—Although they do not say that they 
speak in the name of the whole council, yet in view 
of the well-known hostile disposition of the great 
majority of this towards our Lord, we may confi- 
dently presuppose this, and so far compare this em- 
bassy with a similar one which at the beginning of 
the public life of Jesus had been sent to John; John 
i. 1y-28. Perhaps the observation of this agreement 
in form had even some influence on the answer of 
vur Lord. The chief authority in Israel was un- 
doubtedly fully entitled to institute a careful investi- 
gation respecting the authority of all teachers pub- 
licly appearing, and our Lord, inasmuch as He sub- 
mits to be questioned, shows that He recognizes the 
theocratic dignity of the speakers, and is not disin- 





clined to answer, at least under certain reasonable con- 
ditions, to the fulfilment of which, however, they, as 
soon appears, have not made up their minds. The 
very fact that now for the first time do they come 
with such a question to Jesus, after He had performed 
so many indubitable miracles, and after a truth-lov- 
ing Nicodemus had already, two years earlier, in faith 
on our Lord’s divine mission, come to Him,—even thig 
testifies against them, and makes an almost comical 
impression. 

Vs. 2. Tell us.—Therewith do they open the 
series of ensnaring questions which are laid before 
the Lord on this day. ‘These controversial dis- 
courses are very especially genuine portions, because 
they are held so entirely in the spirit and tone of the 
contemporaneous Rabbinical dialectics.” (Strauss.) 
Already, previously to this, more than one attempt had 
been made to take our Lord in His own words; but 
now it takes place in an intensified degree, with 
yet more deliberation, in a more refined way, and 
with united force. The work of enmity was at the 
same time a trial, since it was expected of the Mes- 
siah that He should know all things (John iv. 25; 
xvi. 30). It was natural, therefore, that they should 
surround Him who appeared in this exalted charac- 
ter with a net of fine-spun questions, In the firm 
hope that they should leave the field victorious, the 
Pharisees do not lose an instant publicly to interpel- 
late the Lord. 

By what authority.—The two questions do 
not express the same thing in different words (De 
Wette), but are rather to be thus distinguished : 
that the first member of the interrogation is de- 
signed to elicit an explanation as to the heavenly 
mission; the other, # tis, «.7.A., the statement 
what messenger of God has mediately consecrated 
Him to this activity. Tatra refers here not only to 
a single transaction of the Lord, the temple-cleansing 
(Meyer), but to the whole unfolding of His superior- 
ity and authority in the temple during the days last 
preceding this, something which, according to their 
opinion, could in no wise be legitimate, 

Vs. 4. The baptism of John.—Here specially 
set forth as the centre and summary of His whole 
activity. Our Lord by no means declines the strife, 
and this very fact, that He answers with a counter- 
question, testifies of His heavenly wisdom. It must 
now be made manifest whether they, with their com 
petency for questioning, were also capable of hearin 
the right answer, and this He could only assume of 
them if they showed themselves in a truth-loving 
character. It is not arbitrary that He answers them 
precisely with tis counter-question; He, who had 
never separated His activity from that of His fore 
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runner, could not tell them who had bestowed on Him 
His authority so long as they, as representatives of 
the people, had not definitely declared their opinion 
respecting John. If they recognize the divine mis- 
sion of the Baptist, who had not even done miracles, 
they will be obliged to esteem His own even much 
more. If they reject the first mission, they deserve 
the reproach of not being competent to judge re- 
specting the authority of Jesus. If they keep silence, 
then the incontestable right will belong to Him to 
send them also away unsatisfied. At all events, He 
can now wait with the utmost composure to observe 
what position they will take. 

Vs. 5. And they reasoned.—They retire an 
instant, and make the matter an object not of an in- 
dividual but of a common deliberation (cvvedoyi- 
cavto). It is plainly to be seen in them that they 
have never made the question proposed an object of 
earnest consideration, and now, too, are only con- 
cerned about withdrawing themselves with honor 
from the strife. All the Synoptics direct our atten- 
tion to their deliberation, which took place in the 
midst of the temple, amid visible suspense, and must 
inevitably have soon come to the ears of many. No- 
ticeable with this is the testimony wrung from them, 
that among the people the belief in the prophetic 
character of the Baptist was spread abroad on all 
sides. According to Luke and Mark, they still speak 
of Aads, yet undoubtedly in the sense of dxAos, as 
Mark writes it. Comp. Jobn vii. 49.—Stone, rara- 
AwWdeet, peculiar to Luke. Perhaps a later form of 
the tradition (Meyer), but yet quite as probably the 
original pregnant form in which they express the 
fear of which Matthew and Mark speak. ‘‘ Von erat 
populi, sacerdotes et scribas, prophetam quamlibet 
verum rejicientes, lapidare: sed scepe etiam perver- 
sum multitudinis studiwm per accidens subservit bone 
cause.” Bengel. 

Vs. 7. That they could not tell whence.— 
Doubly painful to them is this declaration, if we com- 
pare it with the endless ofdauev, which they else- 
where, e. g.. John ix. 24~34, caused to be heard. 
Luke has only the indirect form of the answer, which 
they, without doubt, gave as briefly and indefinitely 
as was at all possible. But the most terrible for 
them is that the Lord has by this answer gained the 
right to the decided counter-declaration: Neither 
tell I you, &c.—Now, both are silent: but ‘He, be- 
cause He on good grounds will not speak; they, be- 
cause they through their own fault cannot speak ; and 
among the people present as witnesses, there is no one 
who could seriously doubt which of the two parties 
leaves the field victorious. 

Vs. 9. To the people.—According to Matthew and 
Mark, this parable is addressed to the Pharisees and 
elders themselves, to whom, at all events, it maintains 
avery definite reference, while Luke makes the Saviour 
speak mpds rov Aadv. The two statements, however, 
do not contradict each other ; for according to Luke, 
also, vs. 19, the scribes and Pharisees are chief per- 
sons among the hearers of our Saviour, and accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark, also, He speaks in a place 
and in a circle which makes it a prior? probable that 
He is beard not only by them, but also by the people. 
The uh yévorro, aiso, which Luke alone has, fits only 
in the mouth of the chief priests, who certainly: per- 
ceived more quickly than many others the intention 
of the parable. The course of the facts appears to 
have been this: our Lord, after the answer, vs. 8, 
leaves {he Pharisees to themselves, and turns Himself 
to the more receptive people, yet so that the first inter- 
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rogators,. who had not immediately departed, hea: 
His instruction also, and are forced to make the ap. 
plication to themselves. It is not enough for our 
Lord to have repelled the attack. He pursues the 
retreating enemy, and will have them mark how it 
stands with all their pretended ignorance (Matt. xxi. 
28-32). When He has in this way unmasked their 
hypocrisy, He now brings also their guilt to light ; 
and after He has put them below the most despised 
of the Jews (Matt. xxi. 31), He now gives them tc 
see how their rejection of the Messiah will lead tc 
the bringing in of the Genéiles. 

A vineyard.—A favorite figure for the Israel- 
itish people. See Isaiah v. 1-6; Ps. lxxx., and else. 
where. Comp. Langer on the parallels in Matthew and 
Mark, and the dissertation of Ruprecur and Sre- 
PHENSEN in the Stud. u. Krit. 1847-1848. 

Vs. 10. At the season.—Intimation of the 
period in which the proper prophetic activity began 
in Israel, which, as is known, was a considerable time 
after the founding of the Theocratic state, so that, 
using still the image of the parable, we may say 
that the fruits had had abundant time to come to 
maturity. The wine-press and the tower, Luke 
omits. That it is untenable by these two objects to 
understand the Mosaic law and the temple (Eu- 
thym., Theophylact, Calvin, Melanchthon, and others), 
appears from this: that afterwards the vineyard, un- 
doubtedly including the wine-press and the tower, is 
given to the Gentiles. 

A servant.—Here, also, the different Evangelists 
do not belie their peculiarity. Matthew speaks, ac- 
cording to his custom, of servants and other servants, 
Mark and Luke individualize ; the former mentions, 
besides the three whom Luke also has, many others, 
ch. xii. 5; the second has none of the three servants, 
however severely otherwise they are maltreated, suf- 
fer death, apparently to preserve so much better the 
climax in the delineation of the wickedness which 
at last destroys the lawful heir. According to all 
three, the husbandmen began at once with evil, but 
end with acts of deeper wickedness, without our 
having, at the mention of any particular maltreat 
ment, to think exclusively also of some one definite 
person. 

Vs. 18. What shall I do ?—Matthew and Mark 
relate the act of the supreme love; Luke brings be- 
fore us the lord of the vineyard in soliloquy, in 
order to place the act of love in yet clearer light. 
His son, the beloved, will he send to the unthankful 
ones, not in the silent hope that they would perhaps 
yet reverence him, but in the well-warranted expec- 
tation that their wickedness at least would not go so 
far as to assail him also. ‘“ Perchance, with which, 
even in our language, one does not of necessity ex- 
press a doubt, but may express his expectation.” 
Meyer. 

Vs. 14. When the husbandmen saw him. 
-——An evident allusion to the rotroy idovres of the 
lord of the vineyard, vs. 18. The sight which ac 
cording to his expectation was to fill them with 
reverence, is precisely that which awakens in their 
heart the most hideous plans of murder. The Jast 
touch, that the inheritance may be ours, is by 
no means added merely for ornament, but intimates 
that in the murder of the Messiah, the most shame- 
less self-seeking revealed itself. Almost in the same 
way did it express itself through the mouth of Caia 
phas, in the familiar votwm, John xi. 50; moreover 
the coincidence with Gen. xxxvii. 19 20 is strik 
ing. 
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Va. 15. Out of the vineyard.—A striking pro- 
pheey of the crucifixion outside of the city. Comp. 
Heb. xiii. 12, 13. 

Vs. 16. He shall come.—<According to Mat- 
thew, they are themselves forced to pronounce the 
judgment, which, according to Mark and Luke, is 
uttered by Jesus. Perhaps the matter may be thus 
reconciled: that some are in this way their own 
judges, while others, terrified at this utterance, which 
was viewed as a malum_ omen, let the wh yévorro 
escape their lips. Even if one should assume here a 
little variation in the tradition, the fact would not suffer 
in the least thereby. The common result of all the 
accounts is this: that the Pharisees were confounded, 
a Seed ia very well the meaning of our 

ord. 

Vs. 17. "EuBAé~as.—Here also, as often, e. g., ch. 
xxii. 61, an intimation of the piercing and eloquent 
look of our Lord.—What is this, then ?—He will 
thereby give them to understand that if they were 
right in their deprecation, the prophecy of the Serip- 
ture would not be fulfilled, which yet is an absolute 
impossibility. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 54. 

The stone.—Comp. Ps. exviii. 22, 23. This 
psalm, which Luther esteemed so highly above many 
others, was probably composed in the later period of 
the Old Testament, when, after hinderances for long 
years, the temple-service in the purified sanctuary 
was again erected. To attribute to this jubilant hymn 
a direct Messianic signification is forbidden, as well 
by the connection as by the context; but the humili- 
ation or exaltation, whether of Israel or of the sanc- 
tuary, which is celebrated in this passage, serves the 
Saviour for a type and symbol of His own. What 
was there originally said in another sense is fulfilled 
in its highest power* at the rejection of the Messiah. 

Vs. 18. Whosoever.—Instead of the continua- 
tion of the citation, ‘“‘ This is the Lord’s doing,” Luke 
has this threatening warning of our Lord, which is 
omitted by Tischendorf, Matt. xxi. 44, Comp. Lange 
ad loc. “ Cadere super Christum dicuntur, qui ad 
eum opprimendum ruunt, non quod ipso altius con- 
scendunt, sed quia eo usque abripit eos sua insania, ut 
Christum quasi e sublimi impetere conentur.” Calvin. 

Vs. 19. The chief priests and the scribes 
... Sought.—Comp. Matt. xxi. 45, 46. A statement 
which is here the more remarkable since it serves as 
a proof that the increasing bitterness of His enemies 
did not proceed from misunderstanding in reference 
to the discourses of our Lord, but on the contrary 
from the fact that they understood them only too 
well, and felt themselves thereby mortally wounded 
and outraged. The more light there was before their 
eyes, so much the more hatred in their hearts. We 
see they are in the way which at last leads to the 
commission of the sin against the Holy Ghost. Fear 
associates itself with hatred («ai not oppositive, but 
purely copulative), but at the same time is the reason 
why they cannot yet immediately do all that they 
wish.—IIpds avr. Comp. vs. 9. They see now them- 
selves that the people were indeed the auditors, but 
not the chief characters of the parable. ‘Their con- 
science admonishes them that “ mutato nomine, de te 
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2. The hard-heartedness of th: enemies of Jesu 
is quite as conspicuously visible from their own be: 
havior as from the parable of our Lord. Even the 
holiness of the temple does not witithold them from 
laying for Him their fatal snares. And yet more 
hideous does their behavior become by assuming 
the disguise of a deep earnestness, while they have 
beforehand resolved not to allow themselves to be 
persuaded at any price. Yet there is something 
tragical in the terrible blindness with which they, in 
the same moment at which they prove that they un- 
derstand only too well the parable of the Wicke¢ 
Husbandmen, prepare themselves to fulfil this pro- 
phecy also, and reject. the stone that shall soon crush 
them. 

8. This whole hour in the last week of the public 
life of Jesus may be called a continuous temple- 
cleansing, in fact, What He had first done with the 
scourge of small cords, He now continues to do with 
the sword of His mouth; He sweeps the enemy 
away from before His face, thus also cleansing the 
sanctuary. The method in which He here constrains 
His enemies first to pass judgment on themselves 
and then to be dumb, is at the same time a prophecy. 
of that which at the day of His coming shall he re- 
peated in yet greater measure. 

4. While in the parable Matt, xiii. the idea of the 
kingdom of God stands in the foreground, on the 
other hand, in this, with which our Lord closes His 
work as Prophet and Teacher, the image of the King 
Himself begins to come forward ever more clearly: 
and plainly. The manner in which He here at the 
same time testifies of Himself as of the Only and 
Beloved Son of the Father, who is distinguished from 
all former messengers of God by descent and rank, 
draws our attention to one of the points of contact 
between the Synoptical and the Johannean Christol- 
ogy. 
; 5. Only by an entire misunderstanding in reference 
to the design of our Lord, would it be possible from 
the words: ‘‘ Perhaps they will reverence my son,” 
to draw such a conclusion as that God sent His Son 
not with the distinct purpose that He should suffer 
and die, but that He on the contrary seriously ex- 
pected that His Son would find a better reception 
than His former servants. Our Lord simply intimates 
what God might have been able and entitled to ex- 
pect, if the Omniscient One had really been in every 
thing like the human lord of the vineyard. Kar a 
Spwmor therefore the terrible and almost inconceivable 
character of the rejection of the Messiah is yet more 
strongly thrown into the foreground, Calvin has 
already hit the mark in writing on this passage 
“ Heec quidem cogitatio proprie in Deum non convenit, 
sciebat enim, quid futurum esset, nec spe melioris 
eventus deceptus fuit, sed usitatum est, presertum in 
parabolis, ad ewm transferri humanos affectus, Ne- 
que tamen hoc abs re additum est, quia voluit Christus 
tanquam in specilo repreesentare, quam deplorata ex 
set vllorum impietas, cujus hoe nimis certum fuit exam 
men, contra. Dei filium, qui ipsos ad sanam mentem 
revocaturus venerat, Uiabolico furore insurgere. His 
soelerum omnium cumulus fuit, filimm interficere, ut 
regnarent quasi in orbata domo, etc. conf. Act. 4 
27, 28,” 

6. The work of grace performed on fsrael, the 
enmity shown by it, and the punishment threatened 
against it, that the kingdom of God should be given 
to other nations,—all this is repeated in continually 
greater measure again in the days of the New Cove 
nant, since the Theoeracy has become a Christocracy 
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We may call to mind, for instance, some of the 
churches of Asia Minor, whose light of old stood so 
bigh upon the candlestick. 

7. “Whoever shall fall upon this stone,” &c. 
The two members of this threatening sentence con- 
tain by no means, as might indeed appear at first 
glance, a weak tautology, but a portrayal of the dif- 
ferent fates which the enemies of the Lord have to 
expect ; first from the rejected and after that from the 
elevated corner-stone. Whoever falls upon this stone, 
that is the one who takes offence at the yet humilia- 
ted Saviour, to whom the rejected building-stone is 
a AlSos mpookdupatos. Thereupon falls the judgment 
of retribution: cuvSAacShoerat ; for instance, as 
with Judas, the impenitent thief on the cross, and 
others. In spite of the offence taken, the Lord is 
elevated aloft—lifted to be the corner-stone; but he 
now upon whom the elevated stone falls is crushed 
to pieces like chaff (Gr. Aicunoe: aitdv). In other 
words, when the glorified Christ comes again to judg- 
ment, the most terrible judgment comes upon His 
enemies. In order to understand the pregnant say- 
ing in its whole force, we must compare not only 
Psalm cxviii. 22, 23,-but also Isaiah viii, 14, 15; 
«xviii, 16; Daniel ii. 44, 45. From the visible pre- 
dilection with which the same image is often brought 
up and carried out by the Apostle Peter, in his dis- 
courses and epistles, we may perhaps draw an infer- 
ence as to the deep personal impression which this 
declaration of our Lord, in particular, made upon 
the faithful disciple. 

8. The hatred, the intensifying of which we have 
become aware of among the Pharisees, after their hav- 
ing understood and known the truth, discovers to us 
one of the depths of Satan in sinful hearts, and is sure- 
ly fitted to open the eyes even of such as in well-mean- 
ing Pelagian superficiality view sin only as a weak- 
ness, exaggerated sensuality, and the like. If it has 
ever become plain that no faith of the heart is con- 
ceivable without the will being bowed, and that at 
the same time for the bowing of this will a power 
from above is indispensable, if even the Lord’s own 
word is to make its way to the soul; this was true 
with these first enemies of the truth, who are at once 
the type and forerunners of so many later ones. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL ° 


After the accomplishment of the temple-cleansing 
the Lord remained behind as Victor upon the field.— 
After He has administered the law, He continues with 
the preaching of the Gospel.—The apparently very 
necessary and yet, in truth, entirely superfluous ques- 
tion of the Pharisees—The use and misuse of the 
tongue.—How in the enemies of David delineated 
Psalm xi. and elsewhere, the portrait of the enemies 
of our Lord is vividly drawn.—The ever-continuing 
disquiet of the wicked.—If the Lord’s enemies cannot 
even answer one question, how will it be when He 
lays a thousand questions before them? Job ix. 3,— 
The Divine mission of John is acknowledged and vin- 
dicated by our Lord, even to the end.—Even yet he 
who does not believe and understan. John, is un- 
authorized and incompetent to judge fittingly con- 
cerning our Lord.—The untenableness of the position 
of those who will remain disciples of John brought 
to light by our Lord.—Where calculations come into 
play, no grounds of reason can help.—The insecurity 
of the position @ tutiori—The people not seldom 
nearer the truth than their spiritual guides.—The si- 





lence of the Lord already a beginning of the judg 
ment.—Right must after all remain right, and that 
will all pious hearts follow; Psalm xiv.—The ene- 
mies wish to have the people see Jesus. defeated, our 
Lord makes them the witnesses of His victory and 
of His retribution.—The parable of the Unthankful 
Husbandmen an echo of the song of the vineyard, 
Isaiah v. 1-7.—The history of centuries told in a few 
minutes.—God’s way and counsel with Israel misun- 
derstood and contemned by Israel: 1. The gracious 
election, vs. 9; 2. the long work of grace, vss. 10-11 ; 
8. the fulness of the time, vs. 13; 4. the most hid- 
eous crime, vss. 14, 15; 5. the righteous punishment, 
vss. 16-18; 6. the curse turned into blessing (the 
other husbandmen), vs. 15.—The manifoldness of 
form, in which hatred against Divine things has of 
old revealed itself, and even yet continually reveals 
itself—The fearful climax of sin.—The riches of the 
compassion and long suffering of God despised; 
Rom. ii. 4.—The sending of the Son of God: 1. The 
highest; 2. the last revelation of His grace.—Only 
when grace has reached the highest degree, can sin 
reveal itself in its full strength —God remits nothing 
of His requirements, even though His messengers 
are treated with augmenting unthankfulness.—The 
Son is to be revered! Psalm iiim‘*God forbid!” 
—What is least expected often happens first—False 
rest over against threatening judgments.—When the 
light is not heeded, then may the candlestick be 
pushed from its place; Rev. ii, 5.—The greater the 
privilege, so much the heavier the responsibility ; the 
more defiant the madness, the deeper the fall.—F rom 
our Lord the church may learn with what eye she 
must view the prophetic Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment.—The history of the Corner-stone: 1. A most 
ancient; 2. an ever-young history.—The fully-con- 
scious hatred against the truth.—How little unbelief 
understood the Lord, even where it understood the 
meaning of His words with perfect correctness 
—Behold the goodness and severity of God; Rom 
xi. 22. 

Srarke:—Wova Bibl. Tub. :—The devil cannot 
endure the preaching of the Gospel.—How danger- 
ous to be in offices, if one misuses them.—BreEnTIUs: 
—The ungodly are snared at last, by the righteous 
appointment of God, in the works of their own 
hands.—Whoever opposes himself to the truth 
out of wickedness, falls from one lie into another.—- 
Hypocrites suppress the truth by unrighteousness 
Rom. i. 18.—OsranpEr :—They who do not give place 
to the truth, but are only skilled to blaspheme,. 
are not worth disputing with—Hzpincrr :—God 
uses many people and many means to correct men.— 
QuxsNnEL:—The world may be ever very ill-disposed 
to hear of the punishment of the ungodly ; but it 
comes for all that, and will be so much the more ter- 
rible-—It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God.—Brenrivs :—Truth breeds hatred, it 
is true; but it has God for its protector.—HruBner : 
—The world is against abstract truth not so hostile 
and full of hatred as against the concrete witnesses of 
the same.—God’s judgments grow ever heavier.—The 
Jewish people a monument of Divine goodness and 
of human unthankfulness.—Christ and His enemies: 
1, Typified in the Old Testament; 2. fulfilled in the 
New.—Eyurrt :—God’s goodness, long-suffering and 
severity, in the treatment of unthankful and disobe 
dient men.—ZIMMERMANN :—God and Israel.—Lisco: 
—The relation in which sin and error stand to one 
another.—Arnpt :—The history of Israel the his. 
tory of mankind in miniature— AL. ScnwnizeR 
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—The rebellious husbandmen more particularly con- 
sidered: 1. In their outrageous conduct; 2. in the|of rich Divine blessings; 2. upon a theatre of vik 
judgment which they suffer.—W. Horackxrr :—The | perverseness and blindness; 8. upon the judgment. 
institution of God’s kingdom in the Ola Testament a| place of unsparingly punishing righteousness avd 
tvpe worthy to be taken to heart by the children of | holiness, 


the New Covenant.—We enter: 1. Upon the theatre 


2. Controversy with the Pharisees and Herodians respectivg the Tribute (Vss. 20-26). 


(Parallels: Matt. xxii. 15-22; Mark xii. 13-17.) 
20 And they watched him, and sent forth spies, which should feign themselves just 
men,’ that they might take hold of his words [of some word of his*], that so they might 
deliver him unto the power and authority* of the governor. And they asked him, 
saying, Master [Teacher], we know that thou sayest and teachest rightly, neither ac- 
ceptest thou the person of any [or, showest no partiality], but teachest the way of God 
23 truly: Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Cesar, or no [not]? But he perceived 
their craftiness, and said unto them, Why tempt ye me?* Shew me a penny [a dena- 
rius]. Whose image and superscription hath it? ‘They answered and said, Cesar’s. 
And he said unto them, Render therefore [Then render] unto Cesar the things which 
be [are] Cesar’s, and unto God the things which be [are] God’s. And they could not 
take hold of his words [saying] before the people: and they marvelled at his answer, 
and held their peace. 


21 
2 


25 
26 


11 Vs. 20.—Van Oosterzee translates Suca‘ous, gesetzesstrenge Leute, ‘strict observers of the law,’’ which is doubtless its 
meaning in this place. They professed an anxious desire to know just how they could reconcile their duty to the law with 
their actual subjection to the Romans.—C. C. 8.] 

[2 Vs. 20.—According to the most approved reading: émuAdBwvrat avtod Adyov. It appears better, with Bleck, to make 
the first genitive depend on the second, than to regard both as depending directly on the verb, although, it is true, De 
Wette, Meyer, Van Oosterzee, and Alford adopt the latter construction.—C. C. S.] br ; 

(3 Vs. 20.—Tyj apx7 Kat tH efovcia 7. 7H. Van Oosterzee translates: ‘‘to the authorities, and especially to the power 
of the procurator,”’ ieee the two nouns as indicating respectively the Jewish and the Roman power. In this Meyer 
agrees ‘vith him, but it seems to be straining a point. It is enough to regard it as a formula for Pilate’s jurisdiction, ren- 
dered pleonastically full by the solemnity of the events which it introduces.—C. C. 8.] 

4 Vs. 23.—In B., L., (Cod. Sin.,] and some Cursives, these words [Why tempt ye Me?] do not appear. Perhaps they 


have crept in here from the parallel passage in Matt. xxii. 18. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Vs. 20. And they watched Him.—After the 
defeat just suffered, nothing is more natural than 
that the Pharisees should look around partly for 
other confederates and partly for other weapons. 
While they before sought in vain to make their 
authority weigh, they now take refuge in craft, and 
after old combatants for the law have been put to 
shame and obliged to leave the field vanquished, now 
new and, in great part, vigorous picked troops are 
despatched. While, after what has just taken place, 
the Pharisees remain standing on the watch (raparn- 
phoavres), they send the Herodians to Jesus (see 
Lance on Matt. xxii. 15), together with some of 
their disciples (Matt. xxii, 16), Even earlier we 
have met with a similar temporary coalition of hete- 
rogeneous forces (Mark ii. 18; Luke xxiii. 5-17); later 
on, we shall find the same in yet greater measure. 
Moreover, it is easily comprehensible that two ene- 
mies should give up their mutual hatred for a while, 
when the concern is to strive against a dangerous 
third. Evually explicable is the change in the choice 
of the weapons. After the open defeat they pass 
vver to a more concealed manner of waging war. 
A new disappointment will then be less ignominious, 
the ardently desired triumph not less advantageous. 
They choose, therefore, ambassadors who, as people 
strict in the law, must put on the guise of being con- 
cerned with a personal question of conscience, as if 
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they were by no means set on by others to come to 
Him, and who must seek to accomplish their object 
through flattering speeches. 

To the power and authority of the gover- 
nor.—A statement of the purpose peculiar to Luke, 
which, however, is probable on internal grounds 
also. ,.They wish to bring matters to this pass, that 
the civil power shall lend them its hand to remove 
this man out of the way, against whom the spiritual 
authority has in vain armed itself. Upon this sup- 
port they reckon definitely in case He gives to the 
question proposed, as is expected, a negative answer, 
in order to please the people, with whom He now 
appears to be making common cause against their 
own rulers, vs. 9. If He, on the other hand, espouses 
the party of the foreign oppressors, He would thereby 
lose all His credit with this same people. After 
such a mature deliberation they came forward, like 
Satan, as angels of light, 2 Cor. xi, 14. 

Vs. 21. Teacher, we know.—There is some- 
thing naive and at the same time a proof of the in 
corrigible self-conceit of the Pharisaical party in this 
that they even now, after the elders of the peoph 
had just before, vs. 7, seen themselves constraines 
to a public confession of their ignorance, begin with 
a presumptuous “ We know.” The purpose of this 
eulogy is, as to the rest, intelligible enough, “In 
thee,” do they mean, “we believe we meet with ex. 
actly that independent man, from whose positioa our 
question can be answered with. entire impartiality.” 
That they could scarcely have uttered sharper satire 
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on themselves than by this eulogy on the Saviour 
does not even remotely occur to them. As to the 
rest, the question how far they themselves really 
believed anything of the favorable testimony which 
they here publicly depose in reference to our Lord, 
can only be answered conjecturally—Showest no 
partiality.—Literally, ‘‘ Acceptest not the person 
(ihe countenance),” od AauBavers mpdowroy, comp. 
Gal, ii. 6, yet stronger than the od BAéres eis 
Spécwroy in the parallel, and a definite designation 
of ;udivial impartiality. 

Vs. 22. Is it lawful for us.—For the emphat- 
ical and most categorical form of the question, see 
Mark. Luke uses the Greek word épov dodva:, 
while the others make use of the Latin kjvaor: “ Poll 
and ground taxes, to be distinguished from réAos, 
the indirect taxes (on goods).” Meyer. The ques- 
tion has its peculiar difficulty. It appeared to be 
forbidden, Deut. xvii. 15, for a stranger to rule over 
Israel, as was now the case. The malcontents, with 
Judas Galilzus at their head, who would have no 
other taxes paid than the temple-taxes, stood, there- 
fore, apparently upon the ground of the Scripture. 
But if Jesus declared their principle valid, He would 
oppose Himself to the order of things that had now 
been induced under higher guidance, and would 
come into personal conflict with the civil power, 
with that of the Procurator. 

Vs. 23. Perceived their craftiness, xatavo7- 
cas.—Still more strongly does Matthew say yvois, 
and Mark cid#s, by which the immediateness of His 
knowledge is made prominent, which was by no 
means the result of a long deliberate reflection. 
Not to gain time, does He desire that a denarius 
should be shown Him. With the inquiry, Whose 
image and superscription hath it ? the question 
is in effect already decided, A number of Rabbini- 
cal declarations, for more particular explanation of 
the immutable principle, ‘‘ He whose coin is current 
is lord of the land,” we find in Ligurroor and Wer- 
STEIN, ad loc. 

Vs, 25. Then render.—The wisdom in the an- 
swer becomes first fairly visible if we give heed to 
the tacit presupposition from which the question had 
proceeded. “The silly question,” as the Wands- 
becker Bote names it not. unjustly, could not have 
arisen in their heart if they had not proceeded from 
the principle that such a civil transaction was in con- 
flict with a higher religious duty. Our Lord resolves 
this antagonism in a higher unity, and already distin- 
guishes the political from the religious sphere, while 
they confound the two jurisdictions. By the receiv- 
ing of the coin of the Emperor—not the name of 
Tiberius, put the official title Casar, is given, be- 
cause it is here not a person but a principle that is 
in question—they had shown that they regarded 
themselves as his subjects, and they now, therefore, 
would be inconsistent with themselves if they refused 
to fulfil the first civil duty towards him. Without 
expressing the least preference for the Roman domi- 
nion, our Lord was yet too well acquainted with the 
condition and the views of the Jewish nation not to 
have at once regarded every external essay for the 
restoration of civil freedom, which as such could 
not at that time have proceeded from a purely Theo- 
. eratical, but only from an earthly temper, as mis- 
' chievous and superfluous. He combated at the same 
time the opinion that such an obedience was in con- 
flict with religious duties. The denarii were not 
even received as temple-taxes; the shekel of the 
sanctuary could therefore, as ever, be paid in addi- 
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tion. Here, therefore, the suwm cuigue holds good 
in the higher sense of the word, and thsev had only 
to see to it that they fulfilled each part vu: their 
double obligation with equal conscientiousness. The. 
admirableness of the answer of our Lord consists, 
therefore, in this, that He: 1. Shows how the whole 
alternative in the present condition of things was 
entirely untenable; that He, 2. puts to shame before 
the judgment-seat of their conscience those who had 
come forward with the pretence of knowledge, sinca 
this must have given them plainly enough to know 
that they had fulfilled befittingly neither the one no. 
the other half of His double requirement; while He, 
8. utters a principle for all following centuries, by 
which, on the one hand, the independence, on the 
other hand, the practically social direction, of the. 
religious life is sufficiently secured. See below. 

Vs. 26. And they could not take hold.—All 
the Synoptics are careful to speak of the astonish- 
ment of the questioners, which, therefore, must have 
revealed itself in a very visible manner. Luke de- 
notes particularly the completeness of their defeat 
by this, that they themselves ot« pijua éevartioy Tod 
Aaod éemaAaBéodSa: toxvoav. The critical character 
that this moment would have had for the reputation 
of our Lord with the people, if He had not succeeded 
in rending the snare laid, is brought by this intima- 
tion to light.—’Eotynoav.—Not only these speakers, 
but also in and with them the Pharisees, who now 
venture no further attack. Before their departure 
they stand there for a moment holding their peace.— 
A well-known painting of the whole event by Die- 
trici. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. See on the parallel passages in Matthew and 
Mark, as also above. 

2. The principle uttered by our Lord on this oc- 
casion, is not in conflict with the way in which He 
previously expresses Himself to Peter respecting the 
payment of the temple-tax, Matt. xvii. 24-27. Here 
it is a civil, there it is a religious tax that is spoken 
of; here the rule is established according to which 
subjects have to conduct themselves with reference 
to earthly authority ; there, on the other hand, the 
freedom vindicated which the Son may assert for 
Himself in reference to the house of His Royal 
Father. 

8. The answer of the text has been on one hand 
judged with considerable disfavor (Gfrérer); on the 
other hand greeted with warm praise, e. g., by the 
Wandsbecker Bote: ‘* What a sense there is in all 
that comes out of His mouth! It seems to me 
therewith as it does with those boxes where there is, 
one inside of another and another inside of that, &c.” 
That this praise is not pitched too high, appears 
plain if we consider how our Lord has here said no 
word too much, nor yet a word too little, and how. 
His utterance is peculiarly adapted not only to re. 
move for Himself every perplexity and difficulty, 
but also to hurl back the arrow which they had 
directed upon Him into their own conscience. Had 
they at all times given to God the things that were 
God’s, they would now have had no tribute to pay 
to a foreign ruler. Therefore, even assuming that 
there prevailed here a conflict of duties, this had 
arisen from their own folly. If they give truly to 
the emperor his own—ra tod kato. denotes first 
the coin, but then also, latiori sensu, the civil faiths 
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fulness and submission which, as it were, concen- 
trated themselves in the tribute—they would then 
not so eagerly long to withdraw themselves from the 
imperial yoke, nor yet to make common cause with 
its enemies. Thus does our Lord codrdinate and 
subordinate the different duties which in their opin- 
ion stood in irreconcilable opposition. 

4. To Cesar the things which are Cesar’s. By 
the answer of our Lord the fulfilment of the civil 
duty actually imposed is partly allowed, partly com- 
manded, partly restrained within sacred limits. It 
shows plainly that it was not His business to en- 
croach arbitrarily upon social life, comp. ch. xii. 14; 
that even from reverence to God we are to honor 
the authority appointed by Him; that the duty to 
the earthly lawgiver may be refused only in the one 
case when it comes into irreconcilable conflict with 
the requirements of the heavenly one. The prin- 
ciple here expressed is developed fully in the spirit 
of our Lord, Acts iv. 20; v. 29; Rom. xiii. 1-7; 
1 Peter ii. 18, and elsewhere; comp. also the writ- 
ings of the elder apologists, and Calvin’s Preface to 
his Institutes, &. The Divine right to govern is, 
therefore, taken by our Lord and His first witnesses 
under their protection as definitely as the freedom 
of conscience, and political absolutism is as far from 
finding a support in His word as radicalism or the 
diseased craving for revolution. The independence 
of the church and of the state within the sphere ap- 
pointed to each, is assured by the principle here -ut- 
tered, and every essay towards the untimely absorp- 
tion of the one in the other condemned, as in conflict 
with the spirit of the gospel. 

5. To God the things which are God’s,—The 
general rule, of which the preceding is only the ap- 
plication to a particular sphere. To Cesar what is 
his, so far as it is required, but to God thyself, since 
thou art created after His image. Only if we assume 
that this thought hovered before the soul of our 
Lord, do we learn to understand the depth and beauty 
of His answer. The soul of man is to Him the coin 
which originally bore God’s image and superscription 
(the new birth cannot come here into view), and for 
this reason belongs wholly to the Heavenly Owner. 
Not only repentance, therefore (Hbrard), but faith, 
obedience unconditionally rendered, and faithfulness 
to God, is here demanded by our Lord. Comp. Prov. 
xxiii. 26. Whoever understands this, will even for 
God and conscience’ sake render to Cesar also his 
own, and be thoroughly free, to what earthly lord 
soever he may owe service and ovedience. The 7a 
Tov @cod TS Seg may be called a short summary of 
all the commandments of the first table, and affords 
at the same time a new proof how the Son even to 
the end at every opportunity sought not His own 
but the Father’s glory. 

6. QuesneL: — The image of princes that is 
stamped upon coins, signifies that temporal things 
belong to their province. The image of God that is 
stamped in our soul, teaches that our heart belongs 
to Him. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The controversy of the lie against the truth; the 
triumph of the truth over the lie.—The unnatural 
coalitions of ecclesiastical and political parties which 
are in principle opposed.—Craft over against our 
Lord is as powerless 2s force.—The end sanctifies the 

-eans a rule that was not first discovered by Igna- 
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| tius de Loyola.—Even His enemtres are constramea 
to proclaim the praise of our Lord.—-The ideal of a 
perfect teacher, as the Pharisees portrayed it, is to be 
taken to heart by every servant of the Lord: 1. He 
teaches the way of God truly; 2. he takes account 
of no man’s authority; 8. he is in himself true, with 
out depending on any one.—The masters in Israd 
not the only ones who have remained far below their 
own ideal.— What in each sphere is permitted and 
what not, must be made out by Jesus.—The crafty 
heart lies naked and open in its depths before the 
Omniscient, Jer. xvii. 10, 11.—“ Render to Ceasar,’ 
&e., the fundamental law of the kingdom of God, 
whereby: 1. On the one hand the relation of the 
Christian to the earth; 2. on the other hand his 
vocation for heaven, is defined—Our obligation to- 
wards God the natural consequence of our relation 
to God.—Render to God what is God’s: 1. A simple 
but very comprehensive requirement; 2. a natural 
but necessary requirement; 3. a difficult but blessed 
requirement.—How many are put to shame and con 
demned by this word of our Lord: 1. There are 
those who give neither to Cesar nor to God; 2. to 
Cesar indeed, but net to God; 8. to God indeed, 
but not to Cesar; 4. as well to God as to Ozsar 
what is His own, but still too weakly, too slothfully, 
and too little.—How the impotency of sin is every 
time revealed anew.—The best tribute have His 
foes stubbornly refused the Messiah, and there- 
fore with the fullest right paid forced tribute to 
Cesar, 

SrarkE :—When an ungodly man makes himself 
devout, he is worse than bad.—JBibl. Wirt. :—The 
ungodly continually torment themselves.—BrEnriUs : 
—tTo be able to settle their position and unsettle it 
is a troublesome evil, but the righteous marks it and 
abominates it.—Mova Bibl. Tub.:—Even the un- 
godly can tell the truth, and God may use them as 
instruments for His glory.—The children of the devil 
have great likeness to their father.—Take time in 
everything, and answer considerately—It is a sin- 
gular wisdom to convict the enemies of the truth 
by their own words.—LutTHEer:—Fear of God ‘and 
honor due the king are two fundamental partic- 
ulars of the Christian religion, which are inseparably 
united.—HrpincEr:—To every one his own, to God 
obedience, to our neighbor love, to the government 
its dues, to the devil sin (? rejection).—The spirit- 
ual and the secular realm must neither abrogate nor 
hinder one another.—Brentius :—The Divine truth 
imposes at the last on all witlings an eternal silence. 
—Hevsner :—The true Christian is to be lifted above 
political parties.—The true saint inspires a reverence 
even in his enemies.—The saints are not fools.—The 
best Christian the best subject.—Of the three sys- 
tems, the hierarchical, the territorial, and the col- 
legial system, the latter appears to admit best of 
agreement with this passage.—Fucus:—Render to 
God what is God’s: 1. A penitent; 2. believing; 8. 
patient; 4. obedient heart.—Couarp:—'lhe confes- 
sion of His enemies that Christ teaches the way of 
God aright obliges us: 1. To receive His doctrine 
believingly ; 2. to follow His doctrine willingly; 8. 
to work for His doctrine with joyful courage.—W xs- 
TERMEYER :—The right hand of the Lord getteth the 
victory. 

On the Pericope.—Aut¥rELp :—The world’s craft 
shattered against the simplicity of the humble Chris. 
tian.—GaBLER :—What assures us best against the 
falsehood of the world ?—Srrer:—Why and how 
are we as Christians subject to every earthly autho 
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rity ?—Srusrrt :—The true Christian is also the 
freest citizen.—SreinmeyEer:—JIn all uncertainties 
say only: Show me the coin! Look upon it care- 
fully, whose its image and superscription is, and then 
render +o every one his own. If you are wavering 
on the Lord’s day, whether you should use it for 
earthly activity or for participation in the sweet ser- 
vices of the Lord’s house, only look upon the coin ; 
the image and superscription of this day is God’s: He 


is His own, &c.—Arnor:—The repulse of the Phar 
isees: 1. The rich intelligence; 2. the widely com 
prehensive application of the pregnant answer ot ous 
Lord.—By this requirement to give every one not 
what we please, but what belongs to him, the might 
of selfishness is broken, from which the whole attack 
and coalition of the Pharisees and Herodians hac 
proceeded.—The Lord addresses Himself with thi 
His principle to the natural feeling of right, whid 


hath hallowed it; therefore must we give Him what | even in fallen man is yet extant. 


. 


8. Controversy with the Sadducees concerning the Resurrection (Vss. 27-40). 
(Parallels: Matt. xxii. 23-33; Mark xii. 18-27.) 


Then came to Aim certain of the Sadducees, which deny that there is any resurrec 
tion; and they asked him, Saying, Master [Teacher], Moses wrote unto us, If any 
man’s brother die, having a wife, and he die without children, that his brother should 
take his wife, and raise up seed [posterity] unto his brother. There were therefore 
seven brethren: and the first took a wife, and died without children. And the second? 
took her to wife, and he died childless. And the third took her; and in like manner 
the seven [omit 3 words following] also: and they left no children, and died. Last 
[Finally] of all [om., of all] the woman died also. Therefore in the resurrection whose 
wife of them is she?? for [the] seven had her to wife. And Jesus answering? said 
unto them, The children [viod] of this world [aiévos] marry, and are given in marriage: 
But they which shall be [have been, xaraguevres] accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage: 
Neither [For neither] can they die any more: for they are equal unto the angels 
[iodyyeAor]; and are the children [vioé| of God, being the children [vioc] of the resur- 
rection. Now that the dead are raised, even Moses shewed [has disclosed] at the bush 
(Ex. iii. 6%), when [or, since, és] he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For [ Now, dé] he is not a God of the dead [of 
dead men*], but of the living [of living ones]: for all live unto him [or, for him all are 
living]. Then [And] certain of the scribes answering said, Master [Teacher], thou 
hast well said. And |For®] after that they durst not ask him any question at all. 


27 
28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


35 
36 
37 
38 


39 
40 


1 Vs. 30.—[Omit all after the figure,] according to the reading of B., (Cod. Sin.,] L., 157. The greater fulness of the 
Recepta appears to have arisen from old glosses and from a certain impulse of completion. See details in Tischendorf. 

Vs. 33.—The most exact arrangement of words appears to be that of B., L.: 4 yuvy ody év tH avacrdcen, K.T.A.5 
“ The wise dias ae in the resurrection, whose wife does she become of the seven?”? [Cod. Sin. has simply: e. r. a. twos 
eorar yurn.—C. C. 8. 

3 Vs. 34.—The amoxpideis of the Mecepta is apparently only an. ate Ms from tbe parallel. 
(4 Vs. 37.—Eni ris Barou, 7. e., in the division of Exodus which takes its name from the account of the burning bush. 
As is known, the division of verses not being used anciently, the only way of referring to a particular passage was te 
eae - by the name of some remarkable person, or object, or circumstance mentioned in it. Comp. Rom. xi. 2. 
[5 Vs. 38.—@cds 58 ode Ear vexpdv adda Gbvtwv. It is hard to translate this so as to make it both perspicuous and 
concise. ‘A God of the dead . . . of the living,” implies that the dead and the living are regarded as two actually exist- 
ing classes, in which sense it would be, of course, impious to affirm that God was not the God of both. The absence of the 
article before vexpdv and ¢évrwv of course indicates that they are conceived indefinitely, as two possible classes, of which 
it is denied that the former can haye any covenant relations with God. As God affirms, nevertheless, that the departed 
atriarchs still stand in covenant relation to Him, the inference is necessary, that they cannot be vexpot in any true s#nse. 
hey (and all their spiritual posterity) are destined to immortal life.—C. C. 8.] 

6 Vs. 40.—Van Ousterzee rightly reads yép, with Tischendorf, Meyer, Tregelles, Alford, on the authority of B., L., 
(Cod. Sin.,) 5 cursives, and the Coptic version. As Meyer remarks, yép was not understood. It was not perceived that 
the subsequent silence of the scribes was foretokened in the unwonted modesty into which they had been awed, and which 
Bppears in their concluding remark.—C. OC. 8.] 


came forward with their well-known interroga. 
tion meipd(ovres, on which account it is perhaps 
not absolutely necessary to assume that they really 
undertook to bring the Saviour, however He might 
answer, into some sort of personal inconvenience, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 27. Then came to Him.—The attempt to 
entice our Saviour within the sphere of the con- 


troversy between politics and religion, had entirely 
miscarried; now they seek to allure Him upon 
another not less dangerous territory, to entangle Him 
in. the strife between the purely sensual and the 
strictly religious view of the world. In none of 
the Synopties do we learn that the Sadducees 


But undoubtedly they mean, in the persuasion that 
He agreed with the Pharisees in believing the re. 
surrection of the dead, to expose the unreasonable 
ness of this faith, and secondly also of His doctrine, 
and in case they succeeded in snatching a word from 
Him which contradicted this hope, they would have 
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viewed it and used it as an advantage obtained over 
their Pharisaic opponents, and one not to be de- 
spised. Perhaps also the position which our Saviour 
had taken in respect to the Pharisees, gave them oc- 
casion to ascertain for once whether He who had ex- 
pressed Himself so anti-Pharisaically, would prove of 
an equally anti-Sadducean temper. 

Sadducees.—In order to judge aright their con- 
Guct, as also to judge aright Jesus’ way of acting 
with reference to it, we must first remark that they, 
when they speak of the resurrection, mean thereby 
not merely the continuance of the soul after death, 
but also the bodily revivification of the dead, which 
the popular faith expected at the mapovcia of the 
Messiah. They conceived the seven brothers, not as 
successively reanimated one after another sub- 
sequently to death, but as awakened contempora- 
neously with the last deceased woman éy écxdtn 
juépa, and cannot now imagine with whom she must 
then anew connect herself. Secondly, that they knew 
this doctrine only in the travestied, grossly sensuous 
form, in which the pride and the earthly-mindedness 
of their days had clothed it, and with this form reject 
therefore the idea that lies at its basis. The case 
feigned by them had been perhaps often used by 
themselves, or by those of their sentiments, in order 
vividly to set forth the unreasonableness of this 
popular faith. Finally, that they had hitherto ap- 
peared less publicly and less hostilely than the Phar- 
isees against our Lord, on which account also He 
does not deal with them so severely as with the 
others. As frivolous friends of the world, they had 
hitherto moreover felt themselves less than the proud 
Pharisees offended and injured by our Lord. But 
before the end of His public life it was to appear, as 
it actually does in this interview, that unbelief and 
earthly-mindedness hate and assail the King of truth, 
not less than the hypocrisy of the Pharisees. 

Vs. 28. Moses wrote unto us.—WSee Deut. xxv. 
5-10. “Thus do they commence, purposing to prove 
irrefutably (although they, scarcely suppressing de- 
risive laughter, only propose a question as to this), 
that this Moses in this,.as in all his laws, cannot 
possibly have presupposed a resurrection.” Stier. 
By the representation of tne palpable unreasonable- 
ness of the belief in it, they wish to furnish an in- 
direct apology for their own unbelief. Since the 
whole emphasis, in the case here presupposed, must 
be laid upon the fact that children are not left be- 
hind, we cannot be surprised that this, vs. 31, is 
mentioned even before the améSavov. 

Vs. 84. And Jesus answering.—The very fact 
that our Lord accounts so unreasonable a question, and 
one proposed with so dubious an intent, yet worth 
the honor of an answer, may be regarded as a sign 
of His condescending grace; but in particular the 
contents and tone of His words are a striking revela- 
tion of His wisdom and love. He answers this time 
not as in the former case with a cutting stroke, but 
with a more extended development of thought. 
Matthew communicates it simply and definitely ; 
Mark gives a livelier dramatic representation thereof 
(comp., ¢. g., Mark xii, 24 with Matt. xxii. 29); Luke 
goes a freer way, and has here also some singularia 
of the utmost importance, vss. 34-36. Comp. with 
Matt. xxii. 80; Mark xii. 25. On the other hand he 
gasses over the beautiful commencement of the dis- 
nourse of our Lord: Matt. xxii. 29; Mark xii. 24, in 
which Jesus discloses the twofold source of their 
peusurable error. 

The children of this world.—No* an intima- 
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tion of the moral character of the men who are here 
described (De Wette), as in ch. xvi. 8, but in general 
all who live in the pre-Messianic period of the world. 
—They marry and are given in marriage.—This 
is not here, as in ch. xvii. 27, stated as a proof of 
carelessness and worldly-mindedness, but on the 
other hand as a consequence of their present con- 
dition, which however shall cease with the beginning of 
the new period of the world.—KatatiwS évres.—Those 
who are accounted worthy to inherit the future world 
(comp. 2 Thess. i. 5) are those in whom the moral 
conditions for the attainment of future blessednesa 
are found, 

Vs. 85. To obtain that world.—The Messianio 
aidy is conceived as coinciding with the resurrection 
of the righteous, ch. xiv. 14, which is here exclusively 
spoken of. It is a privilege which is not communi- 
cated to all, but only to the éxAexrozs, while those 
who at the moment of the rapouvcte have not died but 
are found yet living, are here not farther spoken ef. 
But of those who have become participants of the 
highest privilege and have been awakened to the 
new life, our Lord now declares that they then never 
marry nor are given in marriage. In other words, 
the whole question of the Sadducees rests upon an 
incorrect conception of the future life. Marriage is 
here represented simply by occasion of the case 
feigned as the summary of all merely sensual, sexual 
relations; essentially the same thing is taught which 
Paul announces, 1 Cor. xy. 50. 

Vs. 86. For neither can they die any more.— 
The cause, why there is then no longer any need of 
any marriage or any need of sexual propagation, 
since death has now ceased to reign, nay, has become 
a physical impossibility, while previously it might 
have been called a law of nature.—F'or they are 
equal unto the angels, icdyyeAo.. In Matthew and 
Mark: a&s &yyedo of ev trois otpay. With masterly 
tact our Lord here, by the way, vindicates against 
the Sadducees the belief in the existence of angels as 
personal beings, Acts xxiii, 8. At the same time it 
appears from this that the holy angels are raised no* 
only above the danger, but also above the possibility 
of dying. Finally: They are the children ot 
God, being the children of the resurrection 
(sharers in the resurrection). This last statement 
brings us here to the idea of a Divine sonship, not 
in the ethical, as in Matt.v. 9, but in the physical, 
sense, as in Luke iii, 88. God is the ground of a 
new life imparted to them, and they may therefore 
be called His children; other children and therefore 
other marriages have no longer a place. By a so 
purely spiritual representation of the life of the re- 
surrection, Pharisaism is at the same time opposed, 
which continually loved most to dream of a feast in 
the bosom of the patriarchs: ‘Jesus shows that 
both parties, the Pharisaical and the Sadducean, were 
involved in like error, and that neither had grasped 
the higher sense of the Scripture nor a just idea of 
God.” Von Ammon, Leben Jesu, iii. p. 216. 

Vs. 87. ’Evyelpovrat.—sSo firm stands this hope be- 
fore the eye of our Lord, that He speaks not in the 
future but in the present, without this, however, 
entitling us to assume that He taught a resurrection 
ensuing immediately after death. 

Even Moses has disclosed.—“ Note the care- 
fully chosen éuhyucev, which denotes the proclaiming 
of something hidden. Ka! Mwio7js. Even Moses, 
to whom ye appeal for the proof of the direct op- 
posite.” Meyer. As to the question how far thia 
appeal of our Saviour to the Pentateuch affords ¢ 
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proof that the Sadducees acknowledged only this part 
of the Old Testament canon, see Lance on Matt. xxii. 
31; and as to the force of the argument which our 
Lord here uses for the doctrine of personal im- 
mortality, see Srimr, ad loc. If here nothing but a 
dialectical dexterity and Rabbinical hermeneutics 
had been displayed, our Saviour’s answer would then 
hardly have made so deep and mighty an impression. 
It is true, in the words: “The God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob,” the primary sense is: ‘‘ The God 
who during their life was the protecting God of these 
men,” and it would of itself, from the fact that God 
had once protected them, not necessarily follow that 
this protection still endured centuries later. But 
the protecting God had been at the same time the 
covenant God; at the establishment of the Covenant, 
there had a personal communion between Creator 
and creature come into existence, and since He 
therein named Himself their God, He had therewith 
assured to them the full enjoyment of His favor and 
fellowship. And should this enjoyment restrict itself 
only to the limits of this life ? Of a being that had 
lived in fellowship with God, should there soon be 
nothing more extant than a handful of dust and 
ashes? Would not God be ashamed to name Him- 
self centuries after their decease a God of wasting 
corpses ? Impossible! Then He would at all events 
have had to say: ‘I have been the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.” God as the Personal One con- 
tracts a covenant with men, and ‘calls Himself after 
them. They must therefore be eternal, because they 
are the children of the Covenant of the everlasting God. 

Ys. 38. For Him allare living.—This sentence 
Luke adds to the declaration which he has in common 
with Matthew and Mark, “God is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living.” A sublime declaration, 
especially if we do not limit the mdyres to the vexpoi 
alone, but refer it to all creatures, which we com- 
monly distinguish into living and dead. This dis- 
tinction is in the Divine view entirely removed: for 
Him, ov7, there are only living ones, whether they 
may have breathed out their breath or not. This is 
a proof, therefore, that even the death of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob could be for God no hindrance to 
be called enduringly their God. The visible world 
of men and the invisible world of spirits both stand 
before God’s eye as one communion of living ones. 
Into the question of the connection between the un- 
interrupted life of souls after death, and the future 
resurrection of the body, our Lord does not here 
particularly enter. 

Vs. 39. And certain of the Scribes.—Perhaps 
some of the Sudducees belonged to these, and there- 
fore gave utterance to a better feeling than the 
wonted one, but more probably we have here to 
understand them as being Pharisees, who it is likely 
had not all left the field, and who certainly could 
never have been more inclined to forget their recent 
defeat, and frankly and openly to praise our Lord, 
than just now, after He had ¢hws publicly humbled 
their deadly enemies. Luke expressly points us 
(vs. 40) to the fact that this extorted praise came in 
the place of fartker questions, which no one ventured 
longer to address to the Saviour. In order not to 
be entirely superfluous, they render homage to the 
Victor, while they do not venture any longer to 
challenge the enemy again. From Matt. xxii, 3440 
and Mark xii. 28-34, it appears however that after 
the Sadducees, there still came forward a scribe with 
the question respecting the chief commandment, See 
Lanes, ad loc. 











DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels in Matthew and Mark, 

2. In order to do full justice to the argument here 
used by our Lord for the resurrection, we must re 
cognize that this rests not upon the abstract gram- 
matical signification of the words in themselves, but 
upon the rich sense of the whole declaration, and that 
our Saviour does not assert that in this utterance the 
resurrection is taught, but only that it is thereby 
silently presupposed. By a just deduction, He derives 
the hope of eternal life from a declaration in which 
certainly no one without this index would have dis- 
covered it. What He finds therein is, however, 
primarily nothing more than the germ of a faith 
against which they scoffingly come forward, but a 
germ which, for His celestially clear view, was per 
fectly and necessarily contained therein. He shows 
therefore here in a striking manner how, even in the 
oldest documents, declarations appear which, if they 
are maturely weighed, must have necessarily led to 
faith in immortality, although thereby it is not meant 
that He could not have cited any stronger and more 
unequivocal declarations concerning these from the 
Prophets and Psalms. No wonder that even in later 
Rabbins, the proof here brought by Jesus is often 
repeated in a different way, and therefore at the 
same time an indirect confirmation of its usefulness 
has been afforded. See Scudrreun, Hore hebr..ad 
h, 1. 

3. A very special attention is deserved by the ex- 
ceedingly peculiar manner in which our Lord here 
establishes the doctrine of the resurrection. Far 
removed from the position of philosophers, who seek 
to deduce their ideas of immortality from the nature 
of the human soul, and therefore will demonstrate 
the doubted by the unknown, He finds on the other 
hand the firmest ground of eternal life in the per- 
sonal fellowship of man with God. But herewith He 
gives usalso indirectly to know that man, for the full 
persuasion of His own immortality, must first have 
become assured of personal fellowship with God, and 
have become conscious of it. He thereby points the 
Sadducees to the inmost ground of their doubts, 
which lies nowhere else than in the sundering of 
their inner life from Him, and designates at the same 
time the true ground of hope for the future, and the 
sole way to perfect certainty thereof. The religious 
philosophy and apologetics of earlier and later times, 
would certainly have lost nothing if they had 
followed this example more faithfully, and had 
not adventured the attempt to demonstrate the 
immortality of the soul to those who do not as yet 
believe in the living God, and have not even a faint 
conception of personal fellowship with Him. The 
deepest experience of our own heart teaches us that 
without these premises the faith in immortality is 
partly uncertain, partly unrefreshing, and that man, 
so long as he has not found God, loses also himself. 
This way moreover all the believers of the Old, nay, 
even those of the New Testament have walked 3 only 
after they knew themselves assured of God and Hig 
favor, did they gain certainty also of eternal life. 
See Ps. xvi. 10, 11; lxxiii. 25, 26; Ixxxiv. 12; Rom, 
viii, 38, 39. But this mmost ground of divine hope 
is absolutely impregnable, so long at least as all 
the nerves of the inward religious life are not de 
stroyed, 

4, The question whether and how far the iny 
mortality of the soul is taught in the Old Testament 
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is by this utterance of ovr Saviour sufficiently an- 
swered. Certainly, as a dogma that could be dog- 
matically proved by a number of loci classici, this 
doctrine in the Old Testament is not present in a 
developed form. The reference to reward and punish- 
ment in the future life, would have been in the whole 
Mosaic economy no profitable, but rather a hetero- 
geneous, disturbing element. Only through the gospel, 
and not through the law, could life and immortality 
be brought to light, 2 Tim. i. 10. Immortality was 
therefore no such dogma of the Old Testament 
as, for instance, the unity and holiness of Jehovah. 
Comp. Hivernick, Vorlesungen ber die Theologie des 
A. T. pp. 105-111. This however does not exclude 
the fact, that for the individual expectation of be- 
lievers, there existed a firm ground and wide field, 
If any one was conscious that God was his God, then 
he knew also that He would everlastingly remain so, 
and that whoever had experienced His fellowship 
might fall asleep in the hope of hereafter beholding 
His face in righteousness, Ps. xvii. 15. Taking all 
together, we may say that the hope of a Jacob, a 
David, an Asaph, and others, was quite as firm but not 
quite as clear as that of the sons of the New Covenant 
is. ‘* Moreover we have here to consider what doc- 
trine of immortality is understood.—The rationalistic 
doct»ine is nothing better than the doctrine of Sheol. 
Everything depends upon gaining the conception 
of life after death, not that of bare existence. The 
latter has no religious interest whatever.” 

5. The conception of God, from which our Saviour 
here proceeds: God, no dead unit but the living God, 
is not only that of the Old but also that of the New 
Covenant, and the metaphysical foundation of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. A similar relation 
to that between God and the creature exists also 
between our Lord and His people, since His life in 
them is the inmost ground. of their immortal life, see 
John xiv. 19. 

6. From this didactic discourse of our Lord, it 
results that the Christian conception of angels has 
not only an esthetical and ontological, but also a very 
‘decided practical significance. As the angels stand 
in personal relation to man (see ch. ii. 14; xv. 10), so 
are we also called hereafter to take part in their joy ; 
and whoever now affirms that there are no angels 
whatever, converts thereby the prospect opened to us 
by our Lord, of becoming hereafter icdyyeAor, into a 
vain illusion. 

4, The declaration that those who have risen 
again do not marry, but are like the angels, has often 
been used as an indirect argument against the angelic 
hypothesis of Kurtz a. 0. on Gen. vi. 2. On the other 
hand, we must not fail to note that our Saviour speaks 
undoubtedly of that which the angels do not do, but 
not of that which they never could do, and that the 
present purely spiritual life of the angels may very 
well have been preceded by a previous catastrophe 
or fall of some of them. 

8. With utter injustice some have seen in that 
which our Lord says about marrying and giving in 
carriage, an indirect disparagement of marriage. 
The history of celibacy proves, in opposition to these, 
what consequences the anticipation of the angelic 
state here portrayed has for public and private 
morality. ‘Grace and the Holy Ghost do not remove 
the propensities of nature, nor destroy them, as the 
monks dreamed, but where nature is distorted the 
Holy Ghost heals it and puts it exultingly on its feet, 
brings it again to its true condition.” Luther. It 
even appears indirectly from the Leviraie law, that a 
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second marriage cannot possibly have in itself any- 
thing immoral. But this doctrine does indeed imply 
an earnest warning against such matrimonial con- 
nections as establish no higher than a merely sensual 
fellowship. Not as man and wife, but iod-yyedou, shall 
the redeemed see one another again, and only that in 
married love is eternal which in its ground is spiritual. 
From this position we learn to understand the counse! 
of the Apostle, 1 Cor. vii. 29-31. 

9. In the example of our Lord an important 
intimation is given to Apologists, how they also may 
best vindicate against the Sadducees of our day 
the revealed truth; in such wise, that is, that they 
place themselves on the impregnable ground of the 
Scriptures; that they show how the imperfect form 
in which the truth is represented, does not of itself 
entitle us to reject its substance also as unreason- 
able ; that they lay bare the innermost grounds of 
the ignorance which conceals itself behind the es- 
cutcheon of all so-called, highly vaunted science. In 
this way even the simplest Christian gains the right 
of exclaiming to the apostles of unbelief: moat 
TAavaone ! 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The leaven of the Sadducees not less destructive 
than the leaven of the Pharisees, Matt. xvi. 6.—The 
difference and agreement between the Jewish Sad- 
ducees.and the heathen Epicureans.—The denial of 
the resurrection in its different forms: 1. Thorough 
materialism, 1 Cor. xv. 82; 2. one-sided spiritualism, 
2 Tim. ii. 18.—The authority of the law even for 
those who occupy an unbelieving position.—The 
eternal substance in the temporal form of the Levi- 
rate law.—Childless marriage—The long and re- 
peated condition of widowhood.—The dangerousness 
of an excessively sensuous conception of the future 
life.—The future life: 1. A continuance of the present, 
but also; 2. an antithesis to the same.—Marriage 
should be counted honorable in all, Heb. xiii. 4.— 
The supreme inheritance: 1. Wherein it consists; 2. 
who becomes worthy of it.—In heaven there is no other 
marriage than the marriage of the Lamb, Rev. xix. 
4,—-Propagation and mortality in their inseparable 
connection.—In what respect the blessedness of the 
redeemed may even exceed that of the angels.—The 
angels: 1. Purely spiritual; 2. perfectly pure; 3. 
eternally immortal; 4. supremely blessed beings.— 
God’s Son became a, little less than the angels, 
that He might make His redeemed equal to the 
angels.—The children of the resurrection the broth- 
ers of the inhabitants of heaven.—The resurrection 
of the dead a mystery, beginning to be unfolded even 
by Moses.—The burning bush itself a proof that by 
God’s omnipotence that may be preserved and re 
newed which by nature is destroyed.—The blessed- 
ness of a soul to which the Lord has said : I God am 
thy God.—God’s covenant faithfulness the highest 
pledge for the everlasting life of His people-—God the 
God of the living: 1. The majesty which He as such 
reveals ; 2. the blessedness which He as such bestows ; 
3. the glory which He as such should receive.-—The 
absolute opposition of life and death, the natural] 
fruit of our limited view of the world—In God’s 
eyes, death has no reality—The great chasm be 
tween the position of the Sadducees and that of our 
Lord ;—they see nothing but death; He sees nothing, 
but life.—The involuntary homage which evea hox 
tility offered to the Saviour’s Divine superiority. - 
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He that is reduced to silence, is not yet thereby by 
iny means won for the truth. 

Srarke:— Cramer: —God’s word becomes to 
many the savor of death unto death, 2 Cor. ii, 16.— 
Brentius:—The posterity of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees have ever wrought great harm to Christendom, 
nnd there is in the last days even something worse to 
be feared, 2 Tim. iii. 1.—The devil is a singular 
enemy of marriage.—Bibl. Wirt :—Human reason 
searches out in matters of religion unreasonable 
things wherewith to subvert the truth of the Divine 
word.—Let men content themselves with what Christ 
has revealed to us of the future world.—QUESNEL :— 
The remembrance and recompense of the righteous 
cannot be lost—When a man’s ways please the 
Lord, He maketh even his enemies to be at peace 
with him.—The silence of enemies not always a sign 
of conversion. 

Hevsner :—Insipid as this objection of the Saddu- 
cees is, quite as insipid are all others against the 
facts in the life of Christ—The darkening or sup- 
pression of the Scriptures has either despotism in 
the faith, or anarchy in the faith, as its result.— 
Belief in the angels pervades the most intimate and 
highest relations of man.—It is very comprehensible 
why the Scripture even here reveals to us many 
things concerning the angels.—Christ’s argument no 
empty, delusive argument kat’ &évSpwror, as the heroes 
of accommodation say.—Arnpt :—The repulse of the 
Sadducees: 1. The assault; 2. the defence; 3. the 
consequences resulting therefrom.—W. HorackEr :— 
Christ over against the Sadducees of His and our 
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day. We direct oureyes: 1. To the Sadducecs; and 2 
to the position which Christ has taken in reference 
to them.—C, Patmer :—God, a God not of the dea¢ 
but of the living.—On this rests a. the hope of eterna. 
life to those whose God He is, 6. but whoever will 
have such hope must become spiritually living.— 
TuwoLtucK:—On the feast of the dead: Befcre 
God the dead live (Pred. ii. p. 264 seq.).—Another 
in the six sermons upon Religious Questions of the 
Time, 1845, 1846, p. 60 seg., and at the feast of the 
dead: Whereby may a man become firm in his faith 
in an eternal life?—Dr. B. rer Haar, Theological 
Professor in Utrecht:—For Him all are living: 1. 
They live; 2. they live to God; 3. they all live to 
Him. Therefore an imperishable, a holy, a blessed, 
a social life—Van OosterzEE :—They are equal to 
the angels of God in heaven; 1. What there will fall 
away? What is incompatible with angelic perfec- 
tion. Our Lord says the angels marry not, sin not, 
die not; we shall therefore cease to be a. sensuous, 
d, sinful, ¢. mortal, beings; 2. What will there re- 
main? what is kindred to angelic perfection: a. the 
angelic purity that was here striven after, b. the 
angelic love that was here cherished, ¢. the angelic 
joy that was here tasted; 8. What will there begin ? 
what arises from angelic perfection: a. higher de- 
velopment, 6. more perfect communion, c. more un- 
limited complacency of God, than the soul here upon 
earth enjoys.—In conclusion, the momentousness of 
this teaching of our Saviour: 1. For the frivolous 
Sadducees; 2. the high-minded Pharisees; 38, the 
sincere but weak disciples even of the present day. 


4. Direct Controversy with the Pharisees on the part of Jesus (Vss. 41-47). 


(Parallel to Matt. xxii. 41-46; xxiii. 14; Mark xii. 35-40.) 


1],42 And he said unto them, How say they that [the] Christ is David’s son? And [yet] 
David himself saith in the book of Psalms, The Lorp said unto my Lord, Sit thou on 
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my right hand, Till I make thine enemies thy footstool [lit., Till I place thine enemies 
as a footstool of thy feet]. David therefore calleth him Lord, how is he then [and how 
is he] his son? Then in the audience of all the people [while all the people were lis- 
iening| he said unto his disciples,’ Beware of the scribes, which desire [or, hike] to walk 


in long robes, and love greetings in the markets, and the highest seats in the syna- 
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gogues, and the chief rooms [places] at feasts; Which devour widows’ houses, and for 


a shew make long prayers: tbe same shall receive greater damnation [condemnation]. 


1 Vs. 45.—LIpis adrovs, to which Tischendorf gives the preference, {also Alford,] has no other authorities for it than Q. 
.As an ecclesiastical lection begins here, Alford explains the Recepla as having arisen very early from the wish to specify 
@rovs. But it is strange that only a single authority should have retained the true reading.—C. C. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 41. And He said unto them.—The con- 
flict between our Lord and His antagonists has here 
visibly reached a turning-point. Long enough has 
He answered their questions; now He on His part 
takes the initiative, in order that the continued si- 
Jence which He also maintained might not wear the 
guise of perplexity. From Matthew we perceive that 
the question was addressed to the collective body of 
* the Pharisees here present (Matt. xxii. 46); from Mark 
(Mark xii. 35), that He therewith answers de facto 
el) their former invectives against Him ; from Luke 





(comp. vs. 45), that our Lord handles the point ir 
question with the greatest possible publicity. First 
did He put the enemy to flight : now He also on His 
part passes on to the pursuit. 

How say they.—Not in the sense of “ How is 
it possible that they so speak?” but, ‘In what sense 
is this name given to the Messiah?” There is a dis- 
tinction between the question which, Matt. xvi. 13, 
is addressed to the disciples and that which is here 
addressed to the Pharisees. There our Lord inquires 
after their view as to His own person; here He 
speaks in general, entirely objectively, respecting the 
Christ, the object of their expectation. Luke, who 
gives the account with the utmest possible condense 
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tion, passes over the answer, “ David’s Son,” in order 
to let the second question ; kal atrdés, &c., follow im- 
mediately upon the first. 

Vs. 42. And yet David himself saith.—That 
the Messiah was to be David’s Son was, it is true, not 
the universal (comp. John vii. 27), but yet the most 
current, conception. It would be an entire perver- 
sion, however, of our Saviour’s intention in making 
the citation from David, to suppose (Wxrssg, Evang. 
Qssch. i. p. 168) that He wished thereby to contro- 
vert the conception in itself as an ungrounded or in- 
different one, and to point to the truth that the Christ 
was rather to be called David’s Lord. No: He pro- 
ceeds the rather with His enemies e concessis: the 
Messiah is David’s Son, an homage which we know 
that He often received without gainsaying. But now 
He proposes to them for solution the enigma, how 
David could yet speak of his Son at the same time 
as his Lord. To a generally acknowledged truth He 
attaches the conception of a higher, almost forgotten 
one. 
In the Book of Psalms.—We seek in vain also 
in Luke for the very pregnant hint found in Matthew 
and Mark, that David spoke év mveduar:i. Yet even 
according to his statement the Lord designates the 
110th Psalm as a Messianic and Davidic one. In 
reference to the last point, critical investigation need 
not, it is true, be bound by this form of the citation, 
since our Saviour was evidently here not concerned 
with rendering critical judgment; but, on the other 
hand, a considerate criticism will certainly only ven- 
ture upon sure grounds to deny the Davidic origin- 
ality of this Psalm. But as respects the first point, 
we willingly acknowledge that it requires more cour- 
age than we possess in order, after so decided a 
declaration, to dispute the Messianic import of this 
psalm, which, moreover, is sufficiently established by 
Stier, Hoffman, Hengstenberg, and others. The 
question of the conception which the poet himself 
connected with the Scheblimini, does not lie within 
the sphere of our iavestigation; but that the poet 
in the element of the Spirit has greeted the Messiah as 
his Lord, can only be disputed by such expositors as, 
like those of the Jews, would place their author- 
ity above that of our Lord. 

Vs. 44. How is He his Son ?—The question, 
how David in his Son—that is, one standing below 
himself—could at the same time honor his Lord, and 
therewith one who stood above him, is for us Chris- 
tians scarcely a question any longer, since we have 
been initiated into the secret of the Divine nature of 
-he Messiah. To the Jews, on the other hand, who 
expected a Messiah endowed with heavenly gifts and 
energies, and that as an earthly king, who was to be 
in a Theocratic and not ina metaphysical sense God’s 
Son, the matter was not so evident. It appears that 
the dead monotheism to which they surrendered 
themselves, especially after the exile, closed the eyes 
of most to the pregnant intimations which even in 
the Old Testament were here and there given respect- 
ing the supernatural descent and Divine dignity of 
the Messiah. The Lord will therefore show them 
that their whole Christology is imperfect and contra- 
dicts itself, so long as this integral element is want- 
ing to it. He brings them to silence by pointing them 
to a sanctuary whose key they had lost. He wishes 
to stir them up to profouncer reflection upon the 
fruth which they had either never yet understood 
or had locked upon as blasphemy against God, and 
greeted with stones. In this way He will cure them 
mee for all of their carnal expectations, and show 
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them that He is in no wise minded to direct Himself 
according to their egoistic wishes. Even to-day the 
Jews are not in condition to answer satisfactorily the 
enigma proposed to them by the Great Master. Comp 
the Ebionitic conception of the Messiah as guiAos 
tvSpwros, and the Christological confession whick 
the Jew Trypho, in Justin Martyr, has given. 

Vs. 45. While all the people were listening 
—Matthew (xxii. 46) and Mark (xii. 37) communi- 
cate especially the impression which this last ques- 
tion of our Lord made; Luke visibly hurries on ani 
communicates only a little of the extended warning 
which our Lord before leaving the temple uttered in 
reference to the Pharisees and scribes. Comp. Matt. 
xxiii. 1-36. In thelittle that he mentions of it he faith- 
fully follows Mark, while he himself has already (ch. xi. 
37-54), preserved many a terrific ‘‘ Woe to you” of 
the Lord in another connection. Respecting the his- 
torical accuracy of this arrangement see above (on 
ch. xvii. 20-37). Yet even from his compendious 
account (ch. xx. 41-47), there appears so much as 
this: that our Lord, after He had proposed that ques- 
tion to the Pharisees upon which they are not even 
to this day clear, turns forever away from them, in 
order to address Himself to the more receptive 
people, and to warn them yet once again before His 
departure, against the blind leaders of the blind. 
Luke mentions particularly in addition (vs. 45) that 
our Lord addressed these warnings to His disciples 
(not exclusively the apostles, but a wider circle of 
His followers), yet coram populo. 

Vs. 46. Beware of the scribes.—The scribes, 
as the worst corrupters of the people among all the 
Pharisees, are here particularly brought forward and 
drawn from life; yet not according to their inward 
character, but according to their external guise. The 
Lord depicts their behavior: 1. In social life—the 
self-complacency with which they go about, év croAais, 
by which we have especially to understand the wide 
Tallith reaching down even to the feet; the value 
which they lay upon being universally greeted in the 
market, as well as upon extended titles ; 2. in the 
Synagogues, where they lay claim to the mpwroxade- 
dpias, which are allotted according to office and law; 
3. in the house, where they transfer the controversy 
of rank for the place of honor from the Synagogue 
to the feast, and seek to dispute with others the first 
place ; 4. in the sphere of philanthropy, where they 
devour widows’ houses while they pretend to advance 
their interests. Thus are hypocrisy, pride, and covet- 
ousness the three chief traits of which their por- 
trait is composed. The last reproach ‘ has reference 
primarily to the parasitism of the saints, who in long 
exercises of devotion sought to acquire influence 
with wealthy women and widows. The susceptibility 
of the weaker sex has been ever an object of the at- 
tention of devout friends of the world, and bas never 
yet lost anything of its attractive power.” 

Vs. 47. Greater damnation.—This expression 
also appears to be an indirect proof that our Saviou: 
on this occasion brought up moze t..a.: only this little 
against the corrupters of the nation. It lay, bow 
ever, in the character of the Hellenistic, Pauline 
Gospel of Luke, that He speaks with less particular. 
ity and detail than Matthew of the terrific judg 
ment with which our Lord, on leaving the templ 
shakes the dust from His feet. Here also holds goo 
what has been observed of Mark; ‘‘ For young Gen- 
tile Christians the great sermon of denunciation 
would have been in part unintelligible and in part too 
strong a food.” 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The last question which our Lord proposes to 
His enemies, is on His part the first step to an ir- 
revocable farewell. He closes therewith for these 
His work as Teacher, by proposing to them yet once 
again to be pondered the great problem of His The- 
anthropic personality; what He will now hereafter 
address to them will no more be uttered to instruct 
them as Prophet, but in order to answer them as 
High-Priest and King. 

2. The last question with which Jesus parts from 
His enemies affords the convincing proof that for 
true Christianity everything depends on a correct 

judgment of His glorious person. If conceptions of 

faith (Glaubensbegriffe) were really a matter of quite 
subordinate importance, and the assertion of ration- 
alism were well founded—namely, that not the person 
but the doctrine and example of our Lord are the 
chief concern, He would scarcely have given Him- 
self the trouble of encouraging the Pharisees to an 
investigation which in this case would have con- 
cerned a dry, exegetical, and abstract dogmatical 
question. 

8. On this oceasion it plainly appears that our 
Lord finds direct Messianic prophecies even in the 
-book of Psalms; that He conceives David as with 
his vision into the future taken up into a region of 
the Spirit; that to Him the prophetic Scripture, as 
an inspired, was also a perfectly infallible, Scripture. 
So long as one regards the Old Testament with His 
eyes, neither the Nomistic over-valuation nor the 
Gnostic contempt for the first and largest half of the 
Scripture has a satisfactory prospect of finding great 
acceptance in His church. 

4, There is no book in which our Lord in His 
last week has so lived as in the book of Psalms; an 
intimation which should not be neglected, particularly 
by suffering and striving Christians. 

5. There exists a palpable similarity between the 
image which our Lord has here sketched of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and Clericalism, especially 
that of the middle ages. Altogether spontaneously, 
one in reading the expression, vs. 47, thinks of the 
presents which the church and the monkish orders 
knew how to get for themselves, of the traffic in 
masses for the dead, of the unhappy influence of the 
confessional. The value also which they laid upon 
sumptuous garments and places of honor, the predi- 
lection for circumstantial titles, and the system of 
‘reciprocal deification and homage has all revived 
in many a form, and even to-day has not yet died 
out. But it would betray a very short-sighted view, 
if one knew how to find the traces of these perver- 
sions nowhere else than merely within the jurisdic- 
tion of Rome. 

6. Severe, yet not too severe, is the tone where- 
with our Lord prepares Himself to leave the sanctu- 
ary. Perhaps we may even rather wonder that He 
has not said more, than that He has uot said less. 
‘Nor may it be overlooked that He does not attack 
‘the persons of His enemies in themselves, but their 
principles, whose working was so utterly ruinous; 
that He by no means denies the existence of individ- 
uals of a better mind among the scribes, but directs 
His eve principally to the spirit ruling among them; 
that the salt of His speech must here’ often more 
than elsewhere bite, if it was as yet even in any mea- 
sure to stay the corruption. And may we not add 
that our Lord felt even tor Himself the necessity of 
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holding up to Himself the whole wickedness of Hie 
enemies once more in an overwhelming picture (Matt. 
xxiii.); that He might be able to rise up with se 
much the more power and dignity, and take of the 
temple a leave which was to Him so indescribably 
melancholy ? 

7. Immeasurable is the contrast between the firat 
and the last visit of our Lord to the temple. Tha 
less may we leave unnoticed that the boy Jesus, who 
once by His questions threw the teachers in Israel 
into astonishment, and by His answers often made 
them suddenly dumb, and the Messiah, who often on 
the final day, both with questions and with answers, 
nobly maintains the field, exhibit really one and the 
same character. The Divine Sonship then presaged 
is now distinctly known. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Even on the last day of His sojourn in the temple 
our Lord, as once at the wedding in Cana, has kept 
the best wine until the last—The mystery of the 
Divinely human dignity of our Lord: 1. Revealed to 
David ; 2. concealed from the Pharisees ; 3. confirmed 
by Jesus; 4. brought for us to light.—The apparent 
discrepancies in the Scripture can be resolved for us 
only by Jesus Himself.—Sit Thou at My right hand ; 
1, The power of this word; 2. the right of this 
word; 8. the fruit of this word.—The devil in the 
garment of a scribe-—The holy duty of calling evil 
by its true name. Comp. Is. v. 20.—Hsse quam vi- 
dert.—How hypocrisy poisons: 1. Social; 2. mar- 
ried ; 3. church, life-—-The danger of a spiritless 
formalism in the ministers of religion.—Hypocrisy 
the sin which is always punished the hardest. 

Srarkr :—Let him whom the people like to hear 
take note of the opportunity to do good. —QuESNEL : 
—Proud, ambitious, avaricious teachers are more 
dangerous than the greatest sinners among the 
people.—Hepincer :—Pride a sign of hypocrisy, be- 
lieve it certainly; if an angel came and were proud, 
believe he were a devil, Psalm cxxxi. 1.—Widows 
can very easily be talked over and misled: they 
should therefore take good heed to themselves ; but 
woe to him that misleads them. 2 Tim. iii. 6.— 
Brentivus :—It is an abomination above all abomi- 
nations to deceive people and deprive them of their 
property under the guise of godliness. 

Hervpsner :—Jesus here proposes no school-ques- 
tion, but the highest, weightiest question in life— 
It is a serious duty to become clear as to the person 
of Jesus.—Christ is Lord absolutely of the whole 
human race, even David’s Lord; His Lordship is the 
highest and most blessed one; Christocracy would 
be the best constitution for us.—ARnpt, Prediglen 
iiber das Leben Jesu, iv. p. 251:—The weightiest 
article of faith in the Gospel. The Pharisees, with 
their ‘ David’s Son,’ yet only expressed in substance 
that Jesus was a man like all other men, only of 
royal race. It was only the half, not the whole truth. 
Even as our contemporaries, who also will let Christ 
pass for a remarkably gifted and virtuous character, , 
and yet for a man such as they and all are. If Jesua' 
had been really only that and nothing higher, He 
would have had to praise the answer of the Phari- 
sees, and to say something like this: Ye are right’ 
and I see that ye are very much at home in Moses 
and in the prophets. But our Lord is in nowise 
content with the answer; He demands, when the 
discourse is about the Messiah, a deeper penetia 
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ion into the declarations of the Scripture, and into 
the character of His person. Must He, therefore, if 
God already calls Him Lord, even before He was 
born, not be infinitely more than David’s Son—than 
a mere man ?—Pa.LMER :—There is, according to this 
inquiry, only one truth for our faith; for a living 
faith in God, in a providence, immortality, &., is 
impossible without a knowledge of Christ.—Fucus: 

What think ye of Christ? ‘In that name there is 
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implied that He is: 1. The greatest Prophet; 2. the 
true High-Priest; 8. the eternal King—Orro :— 
Christ, David’s Lord and Son.—Mou. :—What think 
ye of Christ, whose Son is He? 1. A question of 
life, which stands in the centre of all moral prob 
lems; 2. a question of conscience, which lays hold 
of the personal life in its deepest root; 8. a question 
of faith, which finds its solution only upon the soil of, 
revelation. 





C. Revelations concerning the Parusia, and Leave-takings in the midst of His Friends. 
Cus, XXI.—XXII. 36. 


Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem and the Fulness 
of the Time. 


The Leaving of the Temple. 


1. The Widow’s Mite (Cu. XXI, 1-4). 
(Parallel to Mark xii. 41-44.) 


1 And he looked up, and [Looking up, he], saw the [om., the] rich men casting thea 

2 gifts into the treasury. And he saw also a certain [some one and that a, twa xaé for 

3 «at twa" poor widow casting in thither two mites. ‘And he said, Of a truth I say unto 

4 you, that this poor widow hath cast in more than they all: For all these have of their 
abundance cast in unto the offerings of God:* but she of her penury hath cast in all the 
living that she had. 


1 Vs. 2.—Kai must not be expunged, nor with Lachmann bracketed, but with Tischendorf be placed after twa, as a 


more particular description of the woman. 
2 Vs. 4.—Tov @ecov, suspicious, as an explicative addition, which is wanting in B., (Cod. Sin.,] L., X., Cursives, Coptie 


version, &c. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 1. And looking up, éva8Advas.—Here also 
we must unite the accounts of Mark and Luke, in 
order to be able to form to ourselves a correct con- 
ception of the true course of this miniature but 
lovely narrative. Even this deserves to be noted, 
that we see our Lord sitting so tranquilly in the 
temple («aSfcas, Mark) shortly after His terrific 
“Woe to you!” had resounded. He will avoid even 
the slightest appearance of having gone away in any 
excitement, or from any sort of fear of further at- 
tacks. The place where we have to seek Him, over 
against God’s chest, is known to us also from John 
viii, 20. We may understand the thirteen offering 
chests (Shofaroth) which were marked with letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, and stood open there in 
order to receive gifts for different sacred and benev- 
olent purposes, about: whose destination and ar- 
rangement we find much that is interesting gathered 
in Liesrroor, Decas Chorograph. in Marcum, ch. 
8. Perhaps, however, a particular treasure-chest is 
meant, of which also Josephus speaks, Ant. Jud. 
xix. 6,1. Comp. 2 Kings xii. 9, In view of the 
uncertainty of the matter, it is at least precipitate to 
be so ready with the imputation that the Evangelists 
have been inexact in their statement, like, for in- 
stance, De Wette. 

Vs 2. Some one, and that a poor widow, 
Twa Kal xnpav.—See notes on the text. Perhaps one 
pf those whose unhappy fate Jesus had just portrayed, 
ch xx. 47. We need not, however, assert-on this 


account that He designedly made such honorable 
mention of this particular widow in order to make 
the contrast yet stronger with the haughty and un- 
loving Pharisees. He is now through with them. The 
contrast was not made, but born of the reality of life. 
—Two mites, 5vo Acrra.—As to the pecuniary 
value, see on the parallel in Mark. It is a question 
of little account whether the Rabbinic rule, xzmo 
ponat remrdv in cistam eleémosynarum, is really ap- 
plicable here, which Meyer disputes, and whether, 
therefore, it was true that in no case could less than 
two mites be cast into the yafopuAd«ioy. It cer- 
tainly cannot be proved that this rule was applicable 
also to the dapa Tod Ocod. At all events, necessity 
knows no law, and Bengel’s remark, quorum unum 
vidua, retinere poterat, remains therefore true. 

Vs. 8. TMAciov ravtwyv.—It deserves to be noted 
that our Lord does not at all censure or lightly 
esteem the gifts of the rich. Not once again does 
there resound a ‘‘Woe to you, ye hypocrites!” in 
rebuke He will, after what has just been said in the 
temple, not again open Hie mouth. Only He extols 
far above the beneficence of these, the gift of the poor 
widow. For therich have of their abundance cast in 
cis Ta Sapa, that is, not ad monwmenta preciosa, ibi in 
perpetuum dedicata (Bengel), but ad dona, in the. 
sauro asservata. The woman, on the other hand, 
gave of her poverty, &ravta Tov Blov oy elxe, comp. 
ch. viii, 48; xv. 12 (yet more strongly and briefly, 
Mark: mdyra éca cixev). The value of her gift is, 
therefore, reckoned not according to the pecuniary 
amount, but according to the sacrifice connected 
therewith, How our Lord became acquainted witk 
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the widow’s necessity we do not know; perhaps she 
belonged to those known as poor; nothing hinders 
us, however, to refer it to the Divine knowledge 
which penetrated the life of Nathanael and the Sama- 
titan woman, Enough, He shows that He has atten- 
tively observed the work of love, and praises it be- 
cause He knows out of what source it flowed. He 

‘does not, it is true, directly compare the disposition, 
but only the ability, of the different givers with each 
other; but certainly He would not have so highly 
valued the material worth of the little gift, if He had 
not at the same time calculated also the moral worth. 
In no case would He have praised the widow if she 
had brought her offering, like most of the Pharisees, 
from ignoble impulses. Now, He will not withhold 
from her His approbation, since her heart in His 
eyes passes for richer than her gift. He does not 
ask whether this gift will be a vain one; whether it 
is well to support with such offerings the temple- 
chest and its misuse ; whether a worship ought to be 
yet supported by widows, which a few years after- 
wards is to fall before the sword of the enemy. He 
looks alone at the ground, the character and purpose 
of her act, and the poor woman who has given up 
all in good faith, but has kept her faith, gains now 
with her two pieces of copper an income of imperish- 
able honor. 

How the judgment of our Lord respecting this 
widow finds at the same time an echo in every hu- 
man heart, appears to us if we direct our look to 
particular parallel expressions from profane litera- 
ture. According to the Jewish legend (see Wer- 
bTEIN on Mark xii. 48), a high-priest who had de- 
spised a handful of meal which a poor woman brought 
to a sacrifice, is said to have received a revelation 
not to contemn this small gift, because she had 
therewith, as it were, given her whole soul. Ac- 
cording to Seneca, De Benef.i. 8, the poor Aschines, 
who, instead of an offering of money, dedicated him- 
self to Socrates, brought a greater offering than 
Alcibiades and others with their rich gifts. An aet 
similar to that of the poor widow we find stated in 
Hormann, Jfissionsstunden, i. 5. Vorlesung. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The narrative of the Widow’s Mite makes in 
this connection a similar impression to that of a 
friendly sunbeam on a dark tempestuous heaven, or 
a single rose upon a heath full of thistles and thorns, 
Just in this appears the Divine in our Lord, that He, 
in a moment when the fate of Jerusalem, and with 
this the coming of the kingdom of God into the 
whole world, so completely fills His mind, has yet 
eyes and heart for the most insignificant individual, 
and is disposed to adorn even so lowly a head with 
the crown of honor. We need no other proof for 
the celestially pure temper in which He left the ac- 
cursed temple after such words of wrath. It is as if 
He cannot so part, as if at least His last word must 
be a word of blessing and of peace, so that we 
scarcely know in what character in this hour of sun- 
dering we shall most admire the King of the kingdom 
of God, whether more as Punisher of hidden evil, or 
es Rewarder of hidden good. 

2. In the judgment also which He passes, the 
Son is the image of the invisible Father. Comp. 
1 Sam. xvi. 1-13. Men judge the heart according 
to the deeds; the Lord judges the deed according to 
the heart. 








Therewith is connected, moreover, the | 
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phenomenon that the sacred history relates very 
much which profane history gives over to oblivion, 
and the reverse. Heroic deeds and great events 01 
the world are passed over here in silence, byt no 
the cup of cold water, the widow’s mite, the oint 
ment of Mary, and the like. 

3. The history of the two mites is a new proof 
of the power of little things, and of the gracious favo1 
with which the Lord looks upon the least oftering 
which only bears the stamp of a sancta simplicitas, 
With right, therefore, has this text been regarded as 
an admirable mission-text, since the mission-chest re- 
ceives no insignificant increment from widows’ mites, 
over which an ‘Increase and multiply” has been 
uttered. By the example of this woman the penny 
clubs for the mission cause, the Ketten-vereine of tha 
Gustavus Adolphus Society, [the weekly penny offer- 
ings of our Sunday scholars,] &c., are sanctioned. 
Even ina material respect the word, 2 Cor. xii. 10, 
becomes true for the church of our Lord. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The last look of the Lord at those surrounding 
Him in the temple.—The rich and the poor meet 
together; the Lord is the Maker of them all, Prov. 
xx. 2.—The beneficence of the rich and of the poor 
compared with one another.—How one can be bene- 
ficent even without giving much, Acts iii. 6—The 
true art of reckoning: 1. For love no offering is too 
great; 2. in God’s eyes no offering of love is too 
little. —The judgment of the Lord: 1. Other than the 
judgment of man; 2. better than the judgment of 
man.—How little really a rich man does when he 
does nothing but give.—The heart is the standard of 
the deeds.—The need of bringing something as a 
sacrifice, inseparable from the inwardly religious life, 
2 Sam. xxiv. 24.—How the history of the poor widow 
teaches us: 1. Carefulness in our judgment upon 
others; 2. strictness in our judgment upon ourselves ; 
3. watchfulness in respect to the approaching judg- 
ment of the Lord. 

Starke :—The eyes of the Lord are directed upon 
God’s chest; keepers of it, look well to what ye do! 
—Canstein:—It is something comforting and re- 
freshing to the poor, that they can give more than 
the rich.—Cramer:—As God does not regard the 
person, so does He not regard the gifts and offerings, 
but the heart and the simplicity of faith.—Let no 
one despise true widows; there are heroines of faith 
among them, 1 Tim. v. 3,—HervusBNER :—All gifts 
should be a sacrifice—What once was done too 
much, now is done too little.—Even small gifts are 
of importance for the general cause; the Lord can 
add His blessing thereto.—Religion raises the value 
of all gifts.—Liberality, honor and love to the tem- 
ple, contempt of earthly things, trust in God, are the 
main traits in the portrait of the widow.—Car.L 
Beck :—The measure of the Heavenly Judge for our 
good works: 1. A staff to support the lowly; 2. a 
staff to beat down the lofty.— W. Horackrr :—Jesus’ 
look of pleasure and acknowledgment which rested 
upon the gift of the widow: 1. A look full of 
strengthening, comforting favor; 2. a look full of the 
earnestness of lofty and holy inquiry upon us all— 
Knapre:—The standard with which the lord our 
Saviour determines the worth or unworthiness of our 
benevolent gifts and works.—Kaprr :—The practice 
of beneficent compassion.—N. Brrts:—The work of 
love and its Witness. 
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2. The Secrets of the Future (Vss. 5-36). 


First Part (Vss. 5-24), 
(Parallel to Matt. xxiv. 1-21; Mark xiii. 1-19.) 


And as some spake of the temple, how [or, that] it was adorned with goodly stones 
and gifts [offerings, dvabéuacw], he said, As for these things which ye behold, the days 
will come, in the which there shall not be left one stone upon another that shall not be 
thrown down [xaraAv@jcera]. And they asked him, saying, Master [Teacher], but 
when shall these things be? and what sign will there be when these things shall [are 
about to] come to pass? And he said, Take heed that ye be not deceived: for many 
shall come in my name, saying, I am Chrest; and the time draweth near: go ye not 
therefore [om., therefore'] after them. But when ye shall hear of wars and commo- 
tions, be not terrified: for these things must first come to pass; but the end zs not by 
and by [but not immediately zs the end].—Then said he unto them, Nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: And great earthquakes shall [there] be 
in divers places, and [put “and” after “be’’?] famines, and pestilences; and fearful 
sights and great signs shall there be from heaven. But before all these, they shall lay 
their hands on: you, and persecute you, delivering you up to the synagogues, and into 
prisons, being brought before kings and rulers for my name’s sake. And it shall turn 
ke cee. to you for a testimony. Settle ct therefore in your hearts, not to meditate be- 
ore what ye shall answer: For I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your 
adversaries shall not be able to gainsay [oppose*] nor resist. And ye shall be betrayed 
[delivered up] both [or, even] by parents, and brethren, and kinsfolks, and friends ; 
and some of you shall they cause to be vut to death [shall they put to death, davaru- 
18 govow]. And ye shall be hated of [by] all men for my name’s sake. But [Kai] 
there shall not a hair of [é«] your head perish. In your patience possess ye your 
souls [By your endurance shall ye gain your souls (or, lives, Wuxds*)]. And when ye 
shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that the desolation thereof is 
nigh. Then let them which are in Judea flee to the mountains; and let them which 
are in the midst of it [¢. e., Jerusalem] depart out; and let not them that are in the 
countries [country parts] enter thereinto. For these be [are] the [om., the] days of 
vengeance, that all things which are written may be fulfilled. But [om., But] woe 
unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck, in those days! for there shall 
be great distress in the land [or, upon the earth], and wrath upon this people. And 
they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive into all [the] 
nations: and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles [shall be a ccty trodden 
down by Gentiles], until the times [xa:poi | of the Gentiles be [are] fulfilled. 


1 Vs. 8.—The ody of the Recepta should be expunged, as by Lachmann and Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles, Alford.] 
2 Vs. 11.—According to the arrangement of Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford]: ceucmoi te weydéAor Kal Kata TémoUs Aor~ 


moi, K.T.A. 


3 Vs. 15.—Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, Van Oosterzee put avriorivat before avreumetv.—C. C. 8.] 
Vs. 19.—With Griesbach, Rinck, Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles, Alford,] we give to the reading of A., 


B., &c., the preference. See Haxegetical and Critical remarks. (Cod. Sin. here agrees with the Recepia.—C. C. 8.] 


the critical Comm. on the Eschatological Discourse, 
Matt. xxiv. 25, by J.C. Muymr, Franf. a. d. 0. 1857, and 
an exegetical exposition by H. Cremer, Ueber die Hs- 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The eschatological discourse with which our Sa- 
vivur, according to all the Synoptics, closes His 
public work as Teacher, has been at all times and 
justly reckoned among the greatest of the cruces 
interpretum. It is easier to propose a greater or 
Yess number of objections against any explanation of 
it than ourselves to give an interpretation thereof 
which should leave no difficulties remaining. The 
principal literature on this question we find given in 
Lange on Matthew and Mark, to which may yet be 
added an unquestionably interesting dissertation by 
E Scuerer, upon Jesus’ prophecies of the end, in 
she Beitrdge zu den theologischen Wissenschaften von 
Reuss und Cunitz, ii. pp. 68-82, Jena, 1851. Comp. 





chatol. Rede J. Chr., Matt. xxiv. 25, Stuttg. 1860. So 
much we may well assume, as indeed almost all are 
now agreed, that as well the view of those who here un- 
derstand exclusively (Michaelis, Bahrdt, Eckermann, 
Henke, and others), as also the opinion of those who 
here will allow no reference to Jerusalem’s destruction 
(Baur, Kan. Hv., p. 605), is entirely untenable. It 
is therefore established that here the discourse is of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and at the same time of 
the end of the world, and it can only be the question 
in what connection these two events stand to oné 
another in the prophetic portraiture of our text. 
For the solution of this enigma it is, above all, ne 
cessary that we well understand the question whick 
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the disciples addressed to the Master, and which in 
its original form Matthew has most faithfully com- 
municated to us, They ask when these things 
(radra) shall be, and can on psychological grounds be 
thinking of nothing else than of the destruction of 
the city and the temple, the prophecy of which had 
just before shaken them to their inmost soul. They 
iz quire besides after the sign of the coming of the 
Lord and the end of the world. By no means have 
they here two different events, but only two sides of 
one and the same event in their mind. Yet mindful 
af the declaration, Matt. xxiii. 37-39, they codrdi- 
nate the fall of the temple, His wapovcta, and the con- 
clusion of the present world-period (aidy), They 
had, that is, as genuine Jews, hitherto ever conceived 
that the temple would stand eternally, and Jerusalem 
be the centre whither all the nations should stream to- 
gether, in order to enjoy with the Jews the blessings of 
the Messianic reign (the assertion of Esrarp, 2. Krit., 
p. 611, that the Jews had expected even in the Mes- 
sianic time a severe conflict and with it the destruc- 
tion of the temple, is at least unproved ; better has 
De Wette, on Matt. xxiv. 8, elucidated the subject) ; 
but now they have in the days and hours immediately 
preceding heard something by which this conception 
of theirs has been disturbed. They had believed 
that the Christ would remain eternally here below, 
and that the temple would outlast time; but now 
they hear that the Christ shall die, and the temple 
become a heap of ruins. How could they, as born 
Israelites, after this last fact, imagine any further 
ccutinuance of the earthly economy? And yet they 
still expect as ever a glorious rapovala of the Mes- 
siah, which in everything shall be the opposite of 
His present humble manifestation. Naturally they 
conceived this as occurring not after, but contem- 
poraneously with, the fall of the temple, and desire 
therefore to know by what previous tokens they 
might recognize the approach of the decisive catas- 
trophe, in which the great double event shall break 
in. 

What now shall our Lord do in order to speak to 
them according to their receptivity and their need? 
Shall He say to them that the one fact shall be sepa- 
rated from the other by an interval of so many cen- 
turies? Then He would have had to give entirely 
up His own principle, John xvi. 12. With deep wis- 
dom He places Himself, therefore, upon the position 
of the inquirers, and starts, it is true, from the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but in order at the same 
time to attach to this a delineation of the cvvréAcia 
tov aidvos. However, we must from our point of 
view hold the different attempts to indicate a definite 
point in this discourse, when our Lord leaves the 
first object and afterwards speaks exclusively of 
the second, as rather doubtful. It has, for instance, 
been believed that we find such in Matt. xxiv. 29, 
but vs. 34, impartially explained, gives us plainly 
to see that even after this He yet speaks of events 
which the generation then living should behold. If 
we, therefore, will not assume that our Lord Himself 
erred in so important a case, or that the Evangelists 
have not at all understood His eschatological dis- 
course, or have inaccurately reported it—assump- 
tions which, from a believing point of view, the Chris- 
sian consciousness condemns in the strongest manner, 
—there then is nothing left for us but to assume that 
our Lord speaks indeed of the destruction of Jeru- 
salen, bt all this regarded as a type of the last judg- 
ment of the world. In other words, that He speaks 
prophet cally of the earlier as a type of the later 


Jerusalem’s destruction, but apprehended in its ideal 
significance, is and remains, therefore, the theme 
of the discourse, yet so that He from this point of 
view at the same time beholds and prophesies the 
destruction of the earthly economy in general that 
follows afterwards. Here also the peculiarity of 
prophetic vision is to be borne in mind, in which tha 
conception of time recedes before that of space, an¢ 
what is successive appears as codrdinate. ‘ Pro 
phetia est ut pictura regionis cujusdam, que tn 
proximo tecta et colles et pontes notat distincte, pro- 
cul valles et montes latissime patentes in angustum 
cogit : sic enim debet etiam esse eorum, qui prophetiam 
legunt, prospectus in fuiurum, cui se prophetia accon» 
modat.” Bengel. Both events flow in His repre 
sentation so together, that the interval almost wholly 
recedes, and the tokens of His coming, which already 
begin to reveal themselves before the destruction of 
the City and of the Temple, are repeated in ever- 
increasing measure, the nearer the last judgment 
draws on, Therefore the interpreter must content 
himself if he is able to point out that all the here. 
threatened tribulations have already had a beginning 
of fulfilment in the period which immediately pre- 
ceded the destruction of Jerusalem,—a beginning 
which then again bears the germ of subsequent ful- 
filments in itself, even as the fruit lies hidden in the 
bud. 

On this interpretation, therefore, the eschatological 
discourse contains the exact answer to the question 
of the disciples, and it is from this sufficiently ex- 
plained why in the apostolic epistles the expectation 
of a speedy return of our Lord arose, so that, for 
instance, Paul could entertain the thought of a pos- 
sibility of himself even living to see it (1 Thess. iv. 
15; 2 Cor. v. 4, and elsewhere). They saw the 
signs foretokening the destruction of Jerusalem 
come nearer and nearer, and had not yet learned 
from the Lord that even after this event the present 
economy should endure, yea, for centuries. The 
attentive reader will, however, not overlook the inti- 
mations which are plainly given here and there in 
this discourse, that the coming of the Lord should, 
nevertheless, not take place so soon as many believed, 
and that with Jerusalem’s destruction the last word 
of the world’s history would not by any means be 
yet uttered (comp. Matt. xxiv. 48; xxv. 5, 19; Luke 
xxi. 24). As concerns, finally, the relation of the 
different Synoptics to one anéther, in reference to 
the setting forth of this discourse of Jesus, we can- 
not agree with the expositors who think that the 
praise of greater originality or exactness belongs to 
Mark or Luke. Unquestionably, in this respect, 
Matthew deserves the preference, while we, on the 
other hand, meet, especially in Luke, with a freer, 
more fragmentary redaction of the whole discourse. 
Many utterances of special importance are preserved 
more complete by Matthew and Mark; on the other 
hand, we meet in Luke with particular singularia, 
which in and of themselves deserve the highest atten 
tion, and assist the view over the great whole of this 
discourse in many relations. Yor the locality of tha 
discourse, Matthew and Mark must be compared 
An admirable picture by Begas seizes the moment 
when our Lord is sitting with His four friends at 
evening-time upon the Mount of Olives, and is dis 
closing to them the secrets of the future. 

Vs. 5. And as some spake of the temple.—. 
Manifestly these words were not uttered after but 
during the leaving of the temple. It is as though 
the disciples, most deeply moved Dy the farewell ta 
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the temple (Matt. xxiii. 37-39), now seek to become 
the intercessors for the heavily-doomed sanctuary. 
They show Him the building (Matthew), which yet, far 
from being completed, appears to promise to the sanc- 
tuary a longer duration; the masses of stone (Mark), 
which may yet defy many centuries; the votive offer- 
ings with which (Luke) munificence and ostentation 
had adorned the house of the Lord. These avaShuara 
had been for the greatest part offered by heathens ; 
for instance, the holy vessels by the Emperor Augus- 
tus, other vessels again by the Egyptian Philadelphus, 
especially the magnificent golden vine which Herod 
the Great had presented, as Josephus relates, De Bell. 
Jud. vi. 5, 2, A. J. xv. 11, 8 If we now consider 
that according to the prophetic declarations, for in- 
stance, Ps. Ixxii.; Isaiah lx., the heathen also should 
bring their gifts and offerings to Zion, it is then 
doubly intelligible that the Apostles found in these 
very objects one ground the more for their hope of 
the continuance of the sanctuary. 

Vs. 6. As for these things which ye behold. 
—Nominative absolute, to indicate the subject, which 
now in our Saviour’s discourse is to be made suffi- 
ciently plain. By this very construction the anti- 
thesis becomes the stronger, which prevails between 
the light in which that which is seen there yet displays 
itself, and the fate that impended over it. “Itis very 
remarkable that the Hellenic Gospel, which, accord- 
ing to the words of Christ, has especially kept in 
mind the relation between beauty of manifestation in 
its truth and beauty of manifestation in empty guise, 
has attached His prophecies of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the judgment of the world, imme- 
diately to an allusion to the beauty and rich splendor 
of the temple.” 

There shall not be left one stone upon 
another.—Comp. ch. xix. 43, 44. In order rightly 
to comprehend the full force of the antithesis, we 
must represent to ourselves the whole magnificence 
of the sanctuary, over which later Jewish scholars 
exclaimed with wonder, ‘‘He that has not seen the 
temple of Herod has never beheld anything glorious.” 
See the notes on the parallels in Matthew and Mark. 

Vs. 7%. When... and what sign.—Their 
question is, therefore, a double one; they wish to 
know precisely the point of time, and to recognize 
the tokens of this approaching catastrophe. Our 
Lord answers only the last question, while He in re- 
ference to the first gives to them only general intima- 
tions (comp. Matt, xxiv. 34-36). The signs which 
He gives are at the same time of such a nature that 
they, in fact, are only to be seen precursorily at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but will appear decisively 
and in their full force only at the end of the world. 
It is here as with the boxes containing one within 
the other [Chinese boxes]. 

Vs. 8. Take heed.—In Luke, as in Matthew 
and Mark, the warning against being seduced by 
false Messiahs stands first. It is not to be denied 
that before the destruction of Jerusalem, so far as 
we know, no deceivers appeared to play a strictly 
Messianic part; Bar Cochba, the first of these more 
than sixty deceivers, did not come up till afterwards. 
See Eusesius, H. #., iv. 6. But, certainly, there 
already lay in the misleading influence of a Jonathan, 
Theudas, Dositheus, Simon, Menander, and others, 
the germs of the same delusion which afterwards ap- 
peared more decidedly in the form of a false Mes- 
siahship. Bear in mind how the Goéte, by promises 
uf miracles, allured many thousands into the wilder- 
neds, and thereby into destruction. Comp. Acts v. 








86, 37; xxi. 88; Homily 76 of Chrysostom ox 
Matthew. Thus did the general signs of the world’s 
end begin really to go into fulfilment with the de 
struction of Jerusalem. 

Vs. 10. Then said He unto them.—According 
to the representation of Luke the warning against 
misleaders was only something preliminary, an intro 
duction, as it were, after which our Lord goes on to 
ens the question proposed, particularly and regu- 
arly. 

Nation shall rise against nation.—The insur- 
rections, earthquakes, famines, and other plagues, 
which are here adduced, were before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by no means so insignificant as, for in- 
stance, De Wette asserts. Bear in mind the massa- 
cres at Caesarea, between Syrians and Jews, in which 
20,000 of the latter fell, while in Syria almost every 
city was divided into two armies, which stood op- 
posed to one another as deadly enemies; the quick 
succession of the five emperors in Rome within 
a few years, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, 
and the tumults connected therewith in wider and 
narrower circles; the famine under Claudius, Acts xi, 
80; the earthquakes at the time of Nero in Cam- 
pania and Asia, in which whole cities perished; the 
singular and terrifying signs in Judea of which Jo- 
sephus and Tacitus speak, and we have historical 
cases enough for the explanation of this mysterious 
declaration of our Lord, Yet, above all, we should 
lay the emphasis on His declaration in Matthew and 
Mark, that all these things are only dpya) @divewv, 80 
that we have by no means to understand exclusively 
the wars, &c., which were to take place in the inter 
val of forty years; but all the calamities of this kind 
which in continually increasing measure should pre- 
cede the end of the world, of which the destruction 
of Jerusalem was only the type. In another form 
the same thought is still more intimated than exe 
pressed in that which immediately follows, vs. 12. 

Vs. 12. But before all these.—The assertion 
of Meyer, ad loc., that this statement of time is, per- 
haps, a later modification of the tradition, ex eventu, 


-rests upon the dogmatic preconception that our Lord 


could not have predicted to His disciples that their 
personal persecution should precede these last ca- 
lamities. But the farther the last words of vs. 11 
extend beyond the great catastrophe of Jerusalem’s 
destruction, so much the more natural is it also that 
our Lord points His disciples to that which awaits 
them even before.—Shall lay their hands on you, 
émiBdAAewv.—Of course, with a hostile intent. A no- 
ticeable climax is found in the here-indicated perse- 
cutions. The lightest form is in a certain Sense the 
delivery over to the synagogues, namely, in order to 
be there scourged, comp, Matt. x.17. A severe con- 
flict impends over them when they are brought be- 
fore kings and governors to give a testimony to the 
faith, comp. Matt. x. 18. The worst awaits them 
when they (vs. 16) shall be delivered up by their pa- 
rents, relatives, and friends. However, they have in 
the midst of this distress a threefold consolation: 1. 
All this is done for the sake of the Lord’s name 
(&vexa), comp. Acts v. 41; 2. it shall turn to them 
for a testimony; amroBjceta, here, as in Phil. i, 19, 
the intimation of a salutary result; the persecutions 
mentioned shall serve as opportunity to the apostlea 
to give a witness concerning their Lord, which here, 
a3 in Acts xviii. 11, is represented as something 
great and glorious. Finally, they shall in such mo 
ments be least wanting in the sense of the nearness 
of their Lord. 
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Vs. 14. Settle it therefore in your hearts.— 
See on ch. xii. 11; Matt. x. 19, 20. A promise of 
so high significance might be fittingly repeated. 
What they, according to our Lord’s will, are to 
settle in their hearts is, as it were, an antidote 
to the care which should afterwards fill their hearts. 
“Td unum laborate, ne laboretis.” Bengel. The 
ground of the encouragement is the é¢y® déow of 
‘our Lord, that involuntarily reminds us of the Divine 
‘word which Moses received at his calling at the 
burning bush, Ex. iv. 12—IMouth and wisdom.— 
Mouth, concrete expression for the words themselves 
which they were to utter; wisdom, the gift of deliver- 
ing these words befittingly, according to time, place, 
and the like. Thus is everything needful promised 
them as well for the material as for the formal part 
of their defence, so that continued opposition should 
become extremely hard for their antagonists. It is, 
of course, understood that here it is not an absolute 
but a relative impossibility that is spoken of, and 
that, therefore, not only Acts vi. 10, but also vii. 51; 
xiii. 8-10, and other. passages, must be compared. 

Vs. 16. And ye shall be delivered up.—The 
notices of the Acts and of the Epistles are too brief 
to admit of the mention of special examples of the 
fulfilment of this prophecy. This declaration, more- 
over, is not addressed to the Apostles as such, but 
so far as they were the representatives of the first 
believers generally.—Some of you shall they put 
to death.—More definitely expressed than the gen- 
eral aroxrevodow vuas in Matthew. Among the four 
auditors of our Lord was found James, who was to 
be the first martyr [among the Apostles.—C. C. S.], 
and Peter, upon whom the subsequent prophecy 
(Jobn xxi. 18, 19) was fulfilled. But these were to 
be only the first fruits of an incalculable harvest of 
martyrs, who in the course of the centuries should 
fall for the cause of the Saviour, and the Apocalypse 
gives us only a vague foreboding of what outbreaks 
of iniquity, even in this respect, are hidden in the 
bosom of the mysterious future. 

Vs. 17. Hated by all men.—In the apostolic 
epistles, e. g., Rom. viii. 85-37; 1 Cor. iv. 9, 10; 
2 Cor. xi. 23-29; Heb. x. 32-84, we find a rich 
array of proofs for the exact fulfilment of this word, 
even in the first period of the church. Bear in 
mind also the dangers which the flight of the first 
Christians to the Trans-Jordanic Pella gave occasion 
to, and, above all, do not overlook how this hatred 
also in its different phases becomes more and more 
intense the more rapidly the history and development 
of God’s kingdom hastens to its end. 

Vs. 18. But there shall not a hair.—Comp. 
ch. xii. 7; Matt. x. 830. Of course no assurance that 
they should in no case be slain, but only that they 
should be inviolable upon earth so long as they were 
necessary for the service of the Lord, as also that even 
their death should redound eis cwrnpiay and to the 
glory of Christ ; Phil. i. 19. And with this promise of 
absolute security in a negative respect, they are at 
the same time also assured of their absolute security 
on the positive side: By your endurance, &c. 

Vs. 19. Gain your souls. KrijcecSe.—Al- 
though the xrjaacSe of the Recepta is strongly sup- 
ported by external authority, yet the internal argu- 
ments in favor of the reading of A., B. [not Cod. 
Sin.] are in our eyes of prevailing weight. ‘The Re- 
cepta is an interpretamentum of the future understood 
imperatively.” Meyer. We have here, therefore, 
the ohverse of the promise, vs. 18; so far from a 
hair of heir head being hurt (comp. Acts xxvii. 34), 











they should on the other hand, by their perseverance 
in the midst of all these persecutions, preserve theil 
souls, their life. By éaouwovh we are not to understan® 
patience, but, as in Romans v. 4; Jamesi, 3, 4, en 
durance; and to explain «7ao3.u not (De Wette) ix 
the sense of edpioxev, Matt. xvi. 25; but rather in 
that of ‘‘ maintain, preserve.” (1 Thess. iv. 4.) It ig 
moreover of course understood, that we are by the 
preservation of the soul not to understand the natural 
life in itself, but the true life, whose loss or mainte 
nance is for the disciple of the Saviour the greatest 
question of life. [It is difficult to indicate in Eng. 
lish the double meaning of yux7, which denotes both 
soul and life-—C. C. 8.] By endurance they were to 
preserve this true life, even if they for it should lose 
the life of the body. We find here therefore, in 
other words, the same promise which is given Matt. 
xxiv. 13; Rev. ii. 10, and elsewhere, while, on the 
other hand, the admonition which, according to the 
common explanation, is found in this verse: Maintain 
the soul in patience (comp. Heb. x. 86), rests upon an 
incorrect reading, and without doubt would have had 
to be otherwise expressed. 

Vs. 20. And when ye shall see Jerusalem. 
—Comp. Lance on Matt. xxiv. 15. The mention of 
the armies stands in Luke in the place of the abomina- 
tion of desolation mentioned by Matthew and Mark, 
and the prophecy of Daniel, which is very especially 
important for the Jewish Christians of Matthew, 
Luke leaves out in his representation. The very un- 
certainty of so many expositors in reference to the 
proper signification of the BdéAuyua THs epnudcews, 
is a proof the more how much has been done for the 
desecration of the holy ground, so that we scarcely 
know any longer what we have principally to under- 
stand. According to the redaction of Luke, even 
the appearance of the hostile hosts before Jerusalem 
is an ominous sign, and the disciples are to know 
that even with the most valiant defence, there is no 
deliverance any longer to be hoped for. 

Vs. 21. Then let them which are in Judza. 
—Commendation of a hasty flight as the only means 
of deliverance. In Judea one finds himself in the 
heart of the population, and therefore he must seek 
to reach the lonesome mountains; at any cost he 
must leave the city, and if he is happy enough to get 
out of it at the right time he shall under no pretext 
return.— Ey tais x@pats, not in regionibus (Bret- 
schneider, De Wette), but im ayris, where the prin- 
cipal Jews often inhabited country houses. For more 
particular directions as to their flight, see Matthew. 

Vs. 22. Days cf vengeance.—That is, not 
days in which the one people takes vengeance on 
the disobedience and refractoriness of the other 
people, but in which God the Lord accomplishes His 
judgments upon His enemies. Here the declaration 
of Moses (Ps. xc. 11), finds its application—May 
be fulfilled.—According to the express declaration 
of our Lord, therefore, the fall of the city and the 
temple also is already prophesied in the Old Testa- 
ment. We may call to mind Deut. xxviii., which in 
a certain sense may be named the ground-theme which 
was afterwards further carried out in the prophetical 
Scriptures. Daniel also may be included, yet he ig 
by no means especially and exclusively meant. In- 
stead of a citation of the prophetic word, we find in 
Luke only a general statement, which however evi 
dently shows that this whole prophesying of our Lord 
is nothing else than the prolongation and continu- 
ance of the line which had been drawn centuries 
before, It is moreover noticeable how recognizably 
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the stamp of Divine retribution was impressed upon 
the fate of Jerusalem and the temple, even for 
heathen eyes. We may call to mind the expression 
even of a Titus: ‘“‘ That God was so angry with this 
people that even he feared His wrath if he should 
suffer grace to be shown to the Jews,” and how he 
‘efused every mark of honor on account of the vic- 
tory obtained, with the attestation that he had been 
only an instrument in God’s hands to punish this stiff 
iecked nation. Comp. the well-known expressions 
of Josephus, as to the height which the wickedness 
of his contemporaries had reached. 

Vs. 23. Woe unto them that are with child. 
—An ovat not of imprecation, but of bitter lament, 
in which the compassion and sympathy of the Sa- 
viour expresses itself. [Equivalent to; Alas, for 
them !—C. C. S.] Comp. ch. xxiii. 29. Such women 
would be less fitted for rapid flight, without, however, 
on account of their condition finding compassion. 
The ground of this fact is a double one: great dis- 
tress upon earth (entirely general), and especially 
great wrath upon this people. Thus nowhere does a 
refuge present itself, neither in nor out of Judea. 
Comp. Is. xxvi. 20; Rev. vi. 16, 17. 

Vs. 24. And they shall fall.—A more particu- 
lar setting forth of the fate of the Jews, which the 
result confirmed most terrifically. According to 
Josephus, the number of the slain amounted to 
1,100,000; 97,000 were dragged as prisoners mostly 
to Egypt and the provinces. Comp. Deut. xxviii. 64, 
—Eotat matovuevn, Jerusalem shall be a city trod- 
den down by the heathen; not alone an intimation 
of her desecration by a heathen garrison (De Wette), 
but a designation of all the scornful outrages to which 
the capital should be given over. Comp. Lam. iv. 
Nor is there any more reason here by the entirely 
general mention of @vn to understand the Romans 
exclusively. On the other hand, we may here find 
the announcement of the interval of centuries in 
which the most different nations, in almost uninter- 
rupted succession, have trodden down Jerusalem :— 
Titus, Hadrian, Chosroes, the Mussulmen, the Cru- 
saders, and the later dominion of Islam,—an interval 
that yet endures, and whose end shall be appointed 
only when the times of the Gentiles shall be ful- 
filled. 

The times of the Gentiles, ka:pol éSvév.— 
Not the times of the calling of the Gentiles (Stier), 
by which an entirely foreign thought would be inter- 
polated ; but the times which are predestined to the 
Gentiles for the fulfilment of these Divine judgments. 
That by «aipoi a long interval is intimated (Dorner), 
appears, it is true, not from this plural in itself, but 
from the whole connection, according to which these 
xatpot shall endure even to the final term, and (comp. 
Matt. xxiv. 29) shall finally be cut short by the last 
act of the drama of the history of the world. Re- 
markable is this expression in the first place, because 
an evident intimation lies bidden therein, that, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, there is yet a period of indefi- 
nite duration to be awaited ; and secondly, because 
a thought of the restoration of Jerusalem gleams 
through, which is elsewhere expressed even more 


plainly. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Without ground have some taken offence at 
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cilable antagonism between the Synoptics and tha 
fourth Gospel. John also knows an éoxdrn fiuépa and 
a personal mapovcia of the Lord, although this in 
His spiritual Gospel comes forward with less promi- 
nence into the fureground; on the other hand, tbe 
Synoptical representation has nothing that would 
favor a grossly sensuous conception in refeience to 
the secrets of the future. We should have good 
right to wonder at the eschatological conceptions 
which are found, for instance, in Paul’s Epistles te 
the Corinthians and Thessalonians, if they had not 
the least Christian historical foundation in just such 
sayings of our Lord as we meet with in this discourse. 
The narrative of the Synoj tics must in the nature of 
the case be offensive to 2] ,hose who from dogmatical 
grounds find it increc.ble that the Lord should so 
long beforehand have with entire exactness foreseen 
and foretold the destruction of Jerusalem ; but never 
will a purely historical criticism allow itself to be 
guided or intimidated by such a purely arbitrary con- 
clusion a non posse ad non esse. And whoever atten 
tively compares the prophecy with the result, will 
soon discover that it is entirely impossible to think 
here of a vaticinium post eventum. A so intimate 
amalgamation of two so heterogeneous events as the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world, 
was in the nature of the case only possible before, 
but no longer after the former event had taken place ; 
besides that it would have been psychologically im- 
possible for the inventor who, after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, had composed this discourse and put it in the 
mouth of our Lord, to give so simple, so general, so 
brief and incomplete, a portrayal of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, since certainly the result offered him 
abundant material, and therewith an irresistible 
temptation, to embellish his picture with richer colors, 
and to make his prophecy more exciting. Had the 
Synoptics not written until after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it would have been easier for them, like 
John, to be entirely silent about the event, than to 
place it in such a light that the very event seemingly 
convicted the prophecy of falsehood. 

2. It is by no means arbitrary that our Lord joins 
the destruction of the temple and the end of the 
world so intimately together. For on the one hand 
it is historically proved that the fall of the Jewish 
state was the indispensably necessary condition to 
free the youthful Christendom from the limits of a 
confined nationality, to elevate it into the religion of 
the world, and therefore mightily to prepare the 
revelation of the glory of the Lord, and the triumph 
of His kingdom over the heathen world. On the 
other hand, Jerusalem and the temple, even in the 
prophetic Scriptures of the Old Testament, bear a 
typical and symbolical character. Zion stands there 
not alone as the local seat, but also as the visible 
image of the whole theocracy in its settled strength 
and beauty, and the whole Christianized world may 
in a certain sense be called a new spiritual Jerusalem 
Is it, therefore, a wonder if the judgment upon Jeru 
salem serves at the same time asa mirror for the last 
judgment of the world? The destruction of the city 
and the temple was the first of those great world- 
events which forwarded the brilliant, triumphant, 
continually more powerful coming of the Lord Here 
with the series of events is opened which in ‘he 
course of centuries was destined to codperate power: 
fully, for the coming of God’s kingdom on earth 
Ever more glorious does Christ appear on the ruins of 


the manner in which our Lord b re speaks of His | annihilated temples and thrones; in continually greater 
Parusia, and wished to discover sherein an irrecon- | measure do the here-indicated tokens of His coming 
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appear ; misleadings, persecutions, insurrections, &c. 
Finally, the kingdom of light celebrates its highest 
triumph, after the might of darkness has immediately 
‘before concentrated its highest energy, and the de- 
| struction of the whole earthly economy is only the 
| continuance and completion of the fall of the original 
| seat of the Israelitish Theocracy. Whoever shall 
‘hereafter at the end of the world look back as the 
Lord here looked forward, he will discover that the 
long course of time between the destruction of the 
Temple and the destruction of the World, was nothing 
else than a great interval of continually richer mani- 
festations of grace, and of continually severer judg- 
ments. 

8. “* Die Weltgeschichte, das Weltgericht.” ‘The 
history of the world is the world’s judgment.” 
Schiller. The eschatological discourse of our Lord 
is especially adapted to bring into view as well the 
relative truth as also the superficial one-sidedness of 
this famous word of the poet. That facts like the 
fall of Jerusalem are Divine judgments, and that, 
therefore, the history of the world may be called 
the striking revelation of an inexorable Nemesis, 
our Lord said centuries ago. But that all these 
Divine judgments are only preliminary, only typi- 
cal, only prophecies of that which hereafter shall 
take place before the eyes of heaven and earth 
at the expiration of the earthly economy, must 
be just as little forgotten. The Johannean idea of 
«plovs finds its complement precisely in the Synopti- 
cal delineation of the écxarn nuépa, and it remains 
therefore true, that the poet’s utterance of the world- 
judgment of history must be complemented in this 
manner: that it is not yet for that the final judg- 
ment. 

4. The fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the Jews stands forth here not only as a destiny 
tragical beyond compare, but as a Divine judgment, 
whose ultimate cause can be obscure to no believing 
Christian. The present condition of Israel is the 
grand argument for the authority of the Prophet who 
proclaimed all this eighteen centuries ago, and whom 
they therefore unthankfully rejected. For that very 
reason we clearly se¢ the decided unchristianness of 
such an emancipation of the Jews as is wont to be 
urged in our days, under the motto of freedom and 
culture. The right of hospitality for the banished 
ones of Judah cannot be ardently enough enjoined, 
nor too large-heartedly practised ; but it becomes an 
actual injustice when Christians suffer themselves to 
be by these very Jews, only temporarily abiding 
among them, in any way hindered in the enjoyment 
of their Christian privileges and in the practice of 
their Christian duties. But this modern denial of 
Christ, therefore, avenges itself not less than the 
Jewish rejection of the Messiah; when Christians 
bring the Jews their Christ as a sacrifice, the Jews 
begin with material and moral power to control the 
Christian state, and liberalism, which is especiaily 

«upheld, moreover, by Jewish Deistic influence, pre- 
pares the way for indifferentism, which finally—of 
course always under the excellent motto of enlight- 
enment and right—leads to Atheism. Here also 
holds good our Sayiour’s word: BAéwere, mh mAar- 
Sire. 

[Without pretending to concur unqualifiedly in 

j all these remarks of our author, which in part rest 
upon Millenarian views that I do not share, it appears 
to me that there is great force, nevertheless, in his 
wcrds: “ When Christians bring the Jews their Christ 
as a sacrifice, the Jews begin with material and 
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moral power to control the Christian state.” Take, 
ag an instance, the assumption of the Jews—an. 
insignificant fraction of our population—to dictate 
the forms of the fast and thanksgiving proclamationa 
issued by our civil authorities, and to insist on every 
distinctively Christian feature—except the date—be- 
ing expunged from them. How long will the Christians 
of our country tolerate this studious omission of the 
name of Christ in documents inviting the people to 
a worship which, for nine-tenths of them, can only ~ 
be a Christian worship ?—C. C. S.] 


HOMILETIOCAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Appearances deceive.—The temple in the days 
of Jesus, a beautiful form without life.—Harthly 
pomp: 1. In its outward brilliancy; 2. in its inward 
perishableness,—With the disciple of the Lord the 
sensuous perception must become a viewing with the 
spiritual eye-—The Apocalyptical tendency in the 
Christian life of faith not condemned or opposed by, 
our Lord, but satisfied and sanctified.—The peculiar 
dangers to which the disciple of the Lord is exposed 
by the view into the future.—The false Christs who 
precede the coming of the true: 1. The judgment 
that precedes them; 2. the brilliancy that accom- 
panies them; 3. the shame that follows them.—Die- 
bolus simia Dei.—How the disciple of the Lord; 1. 
Must tremble when every one goes carelessly along ; 
2, must not be terrified when every one is seized with 
horror.—The end is not yet: 1. A word of righteous 
joy; 2. a word of holy earnestness.—New periods 
of development in the kingdom of Christ joined with 
mighty convulsions in the kingdom of nature: 1. So 
was it ever; 2. so is it yet; 3. so willit hereafter be 
in the highest measure.—The persecution of the dis- 
ciples a sign of the coming of the Lord which: 1, 
Will be given first of all; 2. longest of all_—_How 
the loss of the servants of the Lord becomes a gain 
to His cause and to the kingdom of God.—‘ Perse- 
cuted but not forsaken,” the fate of the disciple 
of Christ—“I will give you a mouth and wis- 
dom,”—how this word has been fulfilled: 1. In 
the apostles; 2. in the first apologists; 8. in the 
martyrs ; 4. in the reformers; 5. in the heroes of faith 
and witnesses of every time, even the present.—The. 
conflict between the ties of blood and the requirements 
of the Spirit.—The security of the Christian, even in the 
most threatening danger.—How endurance preserves 
the life of the soul.—No striving to preserve externa 
things helps when God has resolved to destroy.— 
The destruction of Jerusalem: 1. The fulfilment of 
the Old Testament prophesying; 2. the touchstone 
of the New Testament prophesying.—Jerusalem con- 
sidered in its different periods: 1. The city of Mel- 
chisedek; 2. the capital of David; 8. the dwelling- 
place of God; 4. the murderess of the prophets and 
of the Messiah; 5. the city defiled by the abomina- 
tion of desolation; 6. the city trodden down by the 
heathen ; 7. hereafter the Salem of another Melchise- 
dek.—Jerusalem’s past, present, and future.—The 
destruction of Jerusalem an event which proclaims: 
1. The shame of Israel; 2. the greatness of our 
Lord; 8. the glory of the kingdom of God; 4. the 
vocation of the Christian; 5. the judgment of tha 
future. 

SrarKe :— Hepincer:—Great sin, great judg 
ments.—Look not so much at the visible and perish. 
able, as at the invisible and eternal—Wova Bibl 
ZYub.:—To put Christ’s name forward, to come im 
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Christ’s name, to be called Christian, is not all. 
All this deceivers also can do.—Convulsions in church 
and state, but especially persecution of the truth, is 
an omen of destruction.—One ungodly man must ever 
punish another; how holy, righteous, and terrible 
are God’s judgments.—It is, in truth, something ter- 
rible that when the judgments of God break in, men 
do not become better, but much worse.—If the 
righteous man has a righteous cause he need fear 
nothing. —OsranpER:— Although in persecutions 
many a confessor of Jesus has left his life behind, 
yet the Gospel cannot be blotted out.—Cramer :— 
Let no one be surprised that he must suffer inno- 
cently.—Brentius:—A patient spirit is better than 
a lofty spirit.— Woe to the land, the people, the city, 
from which God hath departed,—there is nothing 
more left than: haste to deliver thy soul, Gen. xix. 
22.—Luturr :—Upon the days of grace follow the 
days of vengeance.—The married state also some- 
times a state of woe.—Bibi. Wirt. :—So often as we 
behold the dispersed Jews, we should be terrified at 
God’s wrath, sigh over them and pray; Rom. xi. 20. 








Hervsner:—God solemnly proclaimed the abro- 
gation of the Mosaic institute when He destroyed the 
temple.—Let not the true Christ be taken from thee; 
there is only one.—God decrees gradually heavier 
and heavier trials; yet the time of suffering is de- 
fined by Him.—Perseverance and faith under all 
afflictions is the condition of the deliverance of the 
soul.—-There is a holy vengeance of God, and Jerusa- 
lem’s fall is a manifest monument of His retributive 
righteousness.—ARNpT:—The future of Jerusalem 
and the world,—the inquiry as to the future: 1, 
When is it permitted us? 2. How is it answered by 
the Lord? 8. Whereto should the answer serve us ?— 
Viner :——LHtudes évangéliques, p. 265. Les pierres du 
temple.—ScuLEIERMACHER :—Sermon, Jan. 24, 1808, 
upon Matt. xxiv. 1, 2. The right honoring of native 
greatness of an earlier time.—J. J. L. ten Kate:— 
The Wandering Jew:—1. An unexampled wonder 
in the annals of the world; 2. a living testimony of 
the truth of Christianity ; 3. a future revelation of 
the glory of God; 4. a legitimate creditor of every 
believer. 


Second Part (Vss. 25-36). 
(Parallel to Matt. xxiv. 29-41; Mark xiii. 24-37.) 


And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars [in sun and 
moon and stars]; and upon the earth distress [anxiety] of nations, with perplexity ; 
the sea and the waves roaring [nations in perplexity concerning a roaring of sea and 
waves'|; Men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth: for the powers of heaven [the heavens] shall be shaken. 
And then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power and great glory 
[great power and glory]. And when these things begin to come to pass, then look up, 
and lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth nigh. And he spake to them a 
parable; Behold the fig tree, and all the trees; When they now shoot forth [have put 
forth], ye see and know [seeing it ye know] of your own selves that summer is now 
nigh at hand. So likewise ye, when ye see these things come [coming] to pass, know 
ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. Verily I say unto you, This generation 
shall not pass away, till all be fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my 
words shall not pass away. And take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting [or, revelling], and drunkenness, and cares of this life, 
and so that day come upon you unawares. For as a snare shall it come on all them 
that dwell on the face of the whole earth. Watch ye therefore,? and pray always [é 
mavti Kapa], that ye may be accounted worthy to escape all these things that shall come 
to pass [are coming], and to stand before the Son of man. 
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1 Vs. 25.—According to the reading of Tischendorf, (Lachmann, Meyer, Tregelles, Alford,] év amopia jxous [instead 
of axovonss Recepta], which is sufficiently supported by A., B., (Cod. Sin.,] C., L., M., [R.,] X., Cursives, [Vulgate, 
ti Ve 36.—With Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregellos, Alford,] we read 6é instead of the ody of the Recepta, according to 
B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] Itala. 


variation is simply connected with the freer form of 
the redaction of this discourse of our Lord in Luke, 
to which it is at the same time to be ascribed that he, 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs, 25, And there shall be signs.—The Sa- 
viour does not now turn back again to the point of 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem, but He states 
what shall take place after the xaipo) ¢0yay shall have 
been fulfilled. The consecutiveness of this delinea- 
tion is plainly enough indicated by the kal of Luke, 
and it is purely arbitrary to assert (De Wette) that 
the Evangelist avoids the eiSéws of Matthew because 
he wrote after the destruction of Jerusalem. The 





since he writes for the Gentile Christians, does not 
speak of the flight on the Sabbath, of the shortening 
of these days, and of the false Jewish prophets, while 
he also does not so particularly specialize further 
onucia, as is done by Matthew and Mark. As respects, 
moreover, the signs themselves, there is as little rea- 
son (Starke) to understand by the sun Antichrist, by 
the moon and the stars antichristian teachers, as (Bes 
ser and others) witl out any proof to understan] the 
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stars metaphcrically of mighty princes, and the roar- 
ing sea of the tumult of nations. Other views we find 
ziven by Lange on the parallel in Matthew. Why do 
we not rather simply believe our Lord at His word, 
that His mapovcia will be accompanied with cosmic 
revolutions, whose actual course can be as little cal- 
culated as their possibility can be denied a priori? 
It was known even from the Old Testament that fear- 
fal signs in the realm of nature would herald the day 
of the Lord, see, e g., Jer. iv. 28; Joel ii. 30, &e. 
Commonly such delineations are ascribed to the 
poetry of prophecy, and certainly it would betray 
little taste and little intimacy with the style of the 
Holy Scriptures if one upon such dicta would build a 
definite theory as to the future destiny of the heav- 
enly bodies. But, on the other hand, we learn even 
by the extension which natural science has gained in 
our days to recognize the limitation of human 
science even in this sphere, and the genuine cosmo- 
logian and theologian will be modest enough not 
here too rashly to take the word “ impossible” upon 
his lips. We are wanting in any fixed hermeneutic 
rule to determine proprio marte what is here to be 
understood literally and what tropically; only the 
event will determine where in this case lie the boun- 
daries between imagination and reality. 

On the earth anxiety of nations.—This allu- 
sion to the profound anxiety which shall fill the 
human world, is peculiar to Luke. The same thought 
is further developed, Rev. vi. 12-15, and has in 
itself psychological probability, without here suppos- 
ing believers to be entirely excluded. As in the 
animal world important alterations in the atmos- 
phere are instinctively perceived, as often an inex- 
plicable presentiment of a terrible calamity, whose 
breaking in is feared, makes even the most courage- 
ous pale with terror; so does our Lord give us to 
expect that an obscure presentiment of great events 
shortly before His Parusia will weigh like heavy 
Alps on many a heart. Luke speaks of aopia Hous 
{see notes on the text) as an indication of that to 
which the anxiety and perplexity of the nations has 
relation, The roaring of the sea and waves, that is, 
reminds even those who do not live in expectation 
of the coming of the Son of Man, of terrible things, 
nevertheless, which are about to come upon the 
earth, while their evil conscience testifies to them 
that they have the worst to expect therefrom. The 
allegorical expositors of Scripture here only under- 
stand again the sea of nations, apparently because 
they find it a little apocryphal that the ocean, at the 
approach of the mortal hour of this visible creation, 
should roar somewhat more heavily than wont. We, 
for our part, find the physical signs in the sea not 
more improbable than those in the moon and the 
stars 

Vs. 26. Men’s hearts failing them for fear, 
dmopvxew, that is, not only grow rigid (De Wette) or 
fall into swooning, but, as Hesychius interprets = 
amonvevpatl(ecsa, spiritu destitu. What even now 
not unfrequently happens by a very high degree of 
heat, anxiety, or sorrow, that the tension of the mo- 
ment has the loss of life as a consequence, will then 
especially no longer be classed among the rare casual- 
ties; no wonder, since even the powers of heaven 
shall be shaken, “perhaps the sustaining and 
working forces of the heavenly system, with their 
influences for the earth, so that the Lord finally com- 
prehending all together, means to say, ‘ Everything 
together shall give way and finally fall to pieces, 
% Peter iii. 10-12.’” Stier. According to De Wette, 
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this phrase from Matthew, forsooth, limps behind, 
but an exegesis which does not feel that just by this 
terrible word the sufficient explanation of the just 
portrayed anxiety is given, appears itself not to stand 
upon a wholly good footing. 

Vs. 27. And then.—Here also, as in Matthew 
and Mark, the personal coming of the Messiah at the 
very time when the whole visible creation threatens 
to sink into a chaos. According to Matthew, there 
is finally seen first the sign of the coming of the Son 
of Man, afterwards Himself. According to Mark 
and Luke, on the other hand, the appearance of the 
Messiah upon the clouds—Mark in the plural, Luke 
in the singular—is immediately beheld, while these 
two are silent as to the onueiov. For the principal 
views as to the latter, see Lanex on Matt. xxiv. 30. 
It may be very well supposed that the cloud of light 
itself which bears Him and the glory which surrounds 
Him might be this onuetoy. Compare the assurance 
of the angels at the Ascension, which Lu<%e alone has 
preserved to us, Acts i. 11, that the Lord shall come 
again even so (oftws) as (dv Tpdror, 4. €., ev vepéAn, 
vs. 9) they had seen Him go towards heaven. 
The mention of the appearance and activity of the 
angels at the last day, we find only in Matthew and 
Mark ad loc. [and in almost all the passages in the 
first three Gospels in which our Lord refers to the 
day of judgment.—C. ©. 8.] On the other hand, 
Luke lays emphasis on the practical side of the mat- 
ter, the expectation and joy with which the disciples 
of our Lord, who are conceived as then still living 
upon the earth, shall behold the approach of these 
things. This again is genuinely Pauline, comp. Rom. 
vill. 19-23. 

Vs. 28. And when these things begin to 
come to pass.—There is not the least reason for 
understanding by rovrwy exclusively what is last 
named, the coming of the Son of Man in His ddéa. 
This manifestation is in a certain sense the work of 
a moment, and when this shall have come to pass, 
then is the redemption of His own not only near 
(éyyi¢er), but really present. Rather are we to un- 
derstand thereby all previous tokens, which are 
named vss. 25, 26, and which must necessarily en- 
dure for some time (therefore also ¢pxouevwy). These 
same events which the world shall gaze on with help- 
less terror, must be for believers an awakening 
voice to joyful hope and expectation, since these 
very wdives prove that the birth-hour of their salva- 
tion comes with every moment nearer and nearer. 
The heads which hitherto had often been bowed 
uncer all manner of misery and persecution, must 
then be lifted up, comp. Rom. viii. 19; James v. 8. 

Vs. 29. And He spake to them a parable.— 
Here also, as in vs. 10, Luke appears as narrator, 
while with Matthew and Mark the tone of discourse 
continues undisturbed. The latter is internally more 
probable. The former is a new proof of the greater 
freedom of Luke’s redaction. Moreover, the men- 
tion of all the trees, with and beside the fig-tree is 
peculiar to him. Perhaps our Lord speaks ‘ere 
especially of a fig-tree, because this had served Him 
so frequently as a type of the Israelitish people, 
Mark xi. 12-14; Luke xiii. 6-9. But that He here 
also speaks of that symbolical fig-tree, in other 
words, that He designates the reviving Israel as a 
prophet of His near approach (Stier), appears to ug 
quite as unproved as that the Lord means to allude 
to the amarum and venenatum quiddam in the sap 
of the fig-leaves, and adduces the incrementa mali 
nitatis, as presages of His coming (Ebrard). In both 
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tases the mention at least of all the trees would be 
quite incongruous, and we therefore consider it as 
_ better to assume that He spoke so especially of the 
fig-tree because He wished to designate it as a spe- 
eial kind of tree, in distinction from the others. 

Vs. 30. When they now put forth.—Design- 
edly Luke expresses himself here somewhat less 
definitely than Matthew and Mark, because he does 
not intend to bring into prominence the specific 
peculiarity of the fig-tree, whose Jeaves develop 
themselves at the same time with the setting of the 
fruit, but only has in mind that which is common to 
all trees. With the various kinds of trees the put- 
ting forth of leaves is the token of approaching sum- 
mer; waoever sees the one knows then of himself 
that the other is at hand— Aq’ éavrdv, “ etiamsi 
nemo vos doceat.” Bengel.—The kingdom of God. 
—Here, of course, agreeably to the whole text, defi- 
nitely apprehended as regnum glorie. 

Vs. 32. This generation shall not pass away. 
—For a statement of the different views with refer- 
ence to the signification of 7 yeved abtn, see LANGE, 
ad loc. The explanation that our Lord had in mind 
the generation then living is certainly the least arti- 
ficial, while every other gives immediate occasion to 
the conjecture that it has arisen from the perplexity 
as to how to bring the prophecy into agreement with 
the fulfilment. It may be asked, however, whether 
the words éws dy mdévta yévnra cannot be under- 
stood in such a sense that they make the explanation 
of yeved as designation of that generation at all 
events possible. By zdyra we have no longer to 
understand the destruction of Jerusalem in itself, 
which now already lies behind our Lord’s view, nor 
yet His rapovcia itself, for in the following verse 
there is again mention of a passing away of heaven 
and earth, but we have to understand the presages 
of His coming which He had just indicated sym- 
bolically, as, for instance, in the image of the putting 
forth of the leaves of the trees. These presages now 
occupy necessarily a certain period of time (apxo- 
uevwy, VS. 28, and yiveoSa:, used of things of this 
sort, is an elastic idea, by which not only that which 
s momentary. but also that which is successive, is 
expressed). So must, therefore, the explanation be 
permitted, “until all things shall have begun to come 
to pass,” all things, that is, which are to serve as 
tne previous signs of His coming ; and this was really 
the case during the life of the contemporaries of our 
Lord, who in the destruction of Jerusalem saw the 
type of the approaching end of the world. He will 
therefore say: This generation shall not pass away 
without the beginning of the end of the world here 
foretold you having come to pass in the actual de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Our Lord by no means says 
that everything which was to take place before the 
rédos will be omnibus numeris absolutum atque ad 
jinem perductum before a generation of men will 
have passed. The’ question cannot be merely what 
yivesSa signifies in itself, but what it is to signify in 
this connection, An explanation of this verse, it is 
true, in which no difficulty at all remains, and every 
appearance of arbitrariness is avoided, we, alas, even 
at this day, are not acquainted with. 

Vs. 83. Heaven and earth shall pass away. 
—After the discourse has risen to this height, there 
would ensue a dreary anti-climax, if we would recog- 
nize in these words only a figurative designation of 
she destruction of the Jewish state. Our Lord 
points evidently to the destruction of the earthly 
economy, which shall be followed by the appearance 
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of a new heaven and a new earth, 2 s’eter iii. 8-14 
and gives assurance therewith tbat even then, wher 
an entirely new order of things shall have come in, 
His words, in particular the promises of His cum 
ing, then first fully understood and fulfilled, would 
not cease to remain words of life for all His own. 
‘They will approve themselves as eternal in an eter- 
nal church, and that one of eschatological charac. 
ter.” Lange. 

Vs, 34. And take heed to yourselves.—The 
eschatological discourse in Matthew and Mark is 
concluded with a description of the unexpected com- 
ing of the Parusia, and a parabolic allusion to 
watchfulness, which we have already met with in 
Luke in a somewhat different form, chs. xii, and xvic 
Instead of this he has another conclusion, which, in- 
deed, entitles us to inquire whether the Evangelist, in 
a freer form, has condensed the main substance of 
the admonitions given Matt. xxiv. 43-51, or whether 
our Lord on this occasion used these very words. 
However this may be, his rendering has so much the 
more value, as it in some measure takes the place of 
the missing parable of the Ten Virgins, which, ac- 
cording to Matthew, was delivered this same evening 
by our Lord, but has been passed over by Luke. 
With deep wisdom our Lord ends His eschatological 
discourse by leading His disciples back into their 
own hearts, since their view had involuntarily lost 
itself in the far future, and in thinking upon the uni- 
versal historical character of the events here foretold, 
they might very easily lose out of mind in how strict 
a connection this Parusia stood with their personal 
salvation. With a faithful and earnest mpocéyxere, 
He begins to use the expectation of His coming for 
their sanctification, as He had just before, vs. 28, 
applied it to their consolation. He warns them that 
their hearts be not burdened as by a spirit of deep 
sleep. This might come to pass through three 
things: xpaimdédAn, heaviness and dizziness, such ag 
drunkenness of yesterday gives, uéSy, drunkenness, 
which makes them for to-day unfit to reflect ma- 
turely upon their highest interests, and mepiuvas 
Bwworikats, which would plague them for to-morrow, 
and impel them too strongly to labor for the meat 
that perisheth. The one, as well as the other, would 
be able to rob them of the clearness and sobriety of 
mind with which they should await the coming of 
their Lord. Not only should that which is entirely 
unlawful be avoided, but also that which is relatively 
lawful used with wisdom, in the consciousness that 
they in no case could reckon upon it for a long time ; 
for the great day was to be, even for them, the ser- 
vants of the Lord, an unexpected one, aipvidios 
emir}, comp. 1 Thess. v. 3, while it would come 
upon other inhabitants of the earth, especially those 
who were living on in careless quiet, without fellow- 
ship with Christ, as a snare. The tertium com- 
parationis lies as well in the unexpectedness as in 
the ruinousness of such snares as are commonly 
used for ravening beasts. “Ex! mdvtas trobs kadn- 
wévous, here emphatic for a designation of quiet and 
comfortable sitting, comp. Amos vi. 1-6, in which 
they, therefore, are taken at once, as soon as only 
the snare is thrown out upon them. See also Jer 
xxv. 29; Rev. xviii. 7, 8. 

Vs. 86. Watch ye... always.—Comp. Mark 
sili. 37: év wav7) raipe may be referred quite as well 
to aypumveire as to Seduevor. The former is prob. 
able, on account of the antithesis, and the uncer- 
tainty of the Parusia in vs. 35, which requires an 
unremitting watch. Watching and praying are here 
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aiso, as in Matt. xxvi.41; 1 Peter iv. 7, 8, joined 
together. Acduevor, iva, x.7.A. indicates the frame of 
mind in which they must be found watching and 
waiting; katatiwdire, comp. Luke xx. 35; 2 Thess. 
i. 5, not “become worthy,” sensu morali, but to be 
accounted worthy, sensu forensi, digni habiti atque 
declarati, sc. a Deo. The word appears in the same 
sense Acts v. 41. 

To escape all these things, ravra ratra, here, 
as in vs. 82, especially of the premonitions of the 
Parusia considered exclusively on their terrifying 
side; for to escape the Parusia itself (which is 
first alluded to in the immediately following expres- 
sion) is indeed for friend and foe impossible. He 
escapes Ta wéAAovta, who is not carried away by per- 
secutions, brought to apostasy by misleaders, or 
robbed of courage by trial. (The genuineness of 
radra is doubtful; it is rejected by Tischendorf and 
accepted by De Wette; it has little influence on the 
‘sense, since, at all events, our Lord means no other 
future things than these of which He had just spoken.) 
On the other hand, they must desire above all things 
to appear before the Son of Man, oradjvat Eumpooder, 
«.7.A. It may, indeed, signify, “to pass the trial,” 
as in Rom, xiv. 4, but at the end of this discourse it 
is very probable that our Lord will designate there- 
with something higher: the fearless appearance, the 
composed standing before His throne, in order to 
view Him, to serve Him, and to glorify Him. “The 
émovuvarywyn of believers is meant, and this, as it ap- 
pears, of the living, because as a condition the escap- 
ing of all the tribulations is named, 1 Thess. iv. 17; 
2 Thess. ii. 1; Matt. xxiv. 31.” De Wette. This 
otaSjvat is, therefore, not only the beginning, but 
also the substance, of the highest happiness, the op- 
posite of which is portrayed, Ps. i. 5; Nahumi. 6; 
Rey. vi. 16, 17. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. It is of high significance that our Lord ends 
His prophetical office, immediately before His last 
suffering, with such an eschatological discourse. The 
course which our Saviour’s teaching has taken during 
His public life, shows the type of the natural course 
of development of Christian dogmatics. As He had 
appeared with the preaching of faith and conversion, 
80 ought at all times the practical questions to come 
first. But as He did not leave the earth without 
having also disclosed the secrets of the future, so 
a Dogmatics which, in reference to the éryara, 
takes an indifferent or sceptical position, is in itself 
imperfect, and like a mutilated torso. It lies in the 
nature of the case that Christian eschatology, the 
more the course of time advances, must become less 
and less an unimportant appendix, and more and 
more a locus primarius of Christian doctrine. 

2. Whoever asserts that the expectation of a per- 
sonal, visible, glorious return, which shall put a deci- 
sive end to the present condition of things, belongs 
only to Jewish dreamings, which one from a Christian 
spiritualistic position may look down upon with a 
certain lofty disparagement, is here contradicted by 
our Lord in the most decided manner. 

8. What our Lord here announces in reference 
to the termination of the history of the world is only 
drawn in strong and broad lines. It is no picture 
that already contains all the traits of the image of 
the future complete, but a sketch with which the 
more detailed painting is outlined, which afterwards 








could be elaborated by the hand of the apostles 
He who believes in the unity of the Spirit in our Lore 
and His first witnesses, cannot be hindered from 
seeking in the Apostolic Hpistles, or in the Revela 
tion, for the answer to many questions which this 
eschatological discourse leaves yet remaining for us. 
Not easily will any one be able to show in this last 
a conception for which the fundamental thought is 
not more or less contained in this eschatological dis. 
course, and which, therefore, might not be name, 
with entire justice, a further explanation and cor:- 
pletion of the same. So is the Pauline doctrine 
of the restoration of Israel only the development of 
the germ which we find here, Luke xxi. 24; so is 
the Apocalyptical image of the convulsions of the 
realm of nature which shall accompany the coming 
of the Lord, only the development of the eschato- 
logical foundation thoughts already given here. The 
eschatology of the apostles is related to that of our 
Lord as the nobly unfolding plant to the bud sweil- 
ing with sap; not as the subsequently clouded sun 

to its earlier brilliancy. 

4, “The soul works on the body, and there is no 
member or part of the body that does not feel with 
the soul. So shall the Lord that shall come work 
upon all creatures, and they shall not be able to 
withdraw themselves from His working. Even before 
His visible appearance will the creatures become 
aware that the time of His comingis at hand. The 
lifeless creation, that bends itself without opposition 
to His almighty will, and men, who can oppose them- 
selves with their impotent will to His almighty will, 
—both shall be seized with the terrors that hasten 
on before His appearance. The heaven and the sea, 
and on earth men, shall have forebodings of that 
which is to come. There rests upon the prophesy- 
ings of our Lord concerning the end,—threatening 
as they are, terrible as they sound,—nevertheless an 
obscurity by which their terrible impression is aug- 
mented. They wait for their literal and most stril- 
ing interpretation, for their fulfilment. Before this 
comes, God’s hand itself has veiled them in a twilight 
which yields to no human endeavor; but when the 
fulfilment comes, man shall not only clearly know 
how fully it fits the prophecy, but also how the pro- 
phecy fits the fulfilment,—how they shall, as it were, 
exactly cover one another.” Léhe. 

5, Although our Lord in this eschatological dis- 
course does not speak expressly of His Divine nature 
and dignity, it contains so powerful and incornparable 
a self-testimony of Christ, that it is utterly impossible 
not to ascribe to Him who so speaks a superhuman 
character. Nothing is to be compared with the quiet 
majesty of that word: ‘“ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away.” Scoffers 
think exactly the opposite—namely, that heaven and 
earth shall remain; the words of our Lord, on the 
other hand, be forgotten and exposed as lies, 2 Peter 
iii. 3 seg.—Yet our Lord, who apparently delays the 
promise, will not rest until it is all fulfilled. Patiens 
quia eternus. 

6. The eschatological discourse is also remarkable 
on this account, that it shows that a connection az 
cording to the intent of our Lord exists and mus 
exist between wloris and yvéo1s. The example ot 
the apostles and the teaching of the Master show 
anew: there cannot possibly be any talk of yvaous se 
long as no mloris precedes it. Non intelligere ut cre 
das, sed credere ut intelligas. Where faith howeve 
is living, it feels to a certain extent the necessity of 
also knowing the secrets of the future. Our Nord 
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satisfies this need, so far as the receptivity of His 
people permits Him, and while the onueta of His com- 
ing are only images of terror and riddles to the un- 
believing, believers are at the same time the yuwori- 
«ot, who know what these things denote, and whither 
they tend. Their faith has, therefore, become a 
knowing ; but, on the other hand also, this knowing, 
which is still very limited and only in part, leads 
again {o faith, and must end in ever firmer faith, 
hope, and waiting. Per fidem ad %ntellectum, per 
tntellectum ad firmiorem fidem. 

7. The eschatological discourse of our Lord may 
be considered as a type of a fitting and edifying 
treatment of future things for all preachers. Let us 
consider well how closely this doctrine of His coheres 
also with the prophetic words of Scripture ; how the 
chief strokes of the picture are placed in a clear 
light, while points of a subordinate importance re- 
main veiled in an unprejudicial obscurity; how He, 
above all, delivers this teaching not for the ‘satisfac- 
tion of an idle curiosity, but uses it directly for the 
admonition, for the consolation, and for the sanctifi- 
cation of His own. It admits of no doubt that had 
the impending end of the history of the world been 
always written of and spoken of in this way, much 
less offence would have been taken, and also much 
less offence would have been given. 

8. It is not impossible that our Lord on this 
occasion uttered the so-called unwritten expression 
of which Justin Martyr,in Zryph. ch. xlvii., makes 
mention with the simple words: 61d ad 6 ju€érepos 
Kupios 1. Xp. efrev, and which has all the internal 
traces of genuineness: ‘In that in which I shall find 
you, therein will I judge you.” 

9. Compare on this Pericope the Dies ire. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The visible creation must perish before the heaven 
and the new earth appear.—The joy of the world 
perishes often before the end of the world.—If the 
righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear ?—The day of Christ at once 
a day of terror and of glory.—The different temper 
in which men go towards and look towards this day: 
1. While unbelief yet mocks, faith mourns ; 2. while 
unbelief fears, faith hopes; 8. while unbelief de- 
spairs, faith triumphs.—The ordinary laws of nature 
are abolished when the kingdom of Christ celebrates 
its highest triumphs——The coming of the Son of 
Man: 1. Seen by all eyes ; 2. surrounded by heavenly 
glory ; 8. greeted by the redeemed with joy.--Even 
aature prophesies of the approaching summer of the 
singdom of God.—How much the Christian, by 
uttentive observation of the kingdom of nature and 
of grace, can know of himself—-The knowledge of 
the hour which has struck in God’s kingdom: 1. Its 
grounds ; 2. its degree; 3. its limits.—The contem- 
poraries of our Lord, even in their lifetime, witness- 
es: 1. Of the most glorious event; 2. of the most 
terrible event, that ever the earth has seen.—What 
is perishable and what remains.—Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but My words shall not pass away: 
1. The sublimity ; 2. the truth; 8. the comfort; 4. 
the serious depth, of this utterance.—What the word 
ot our Lord shall continue for His people, even after 
the end of the world.—What is the greatest danger 
to which the disciple of the Lord is exposed at the 
approach of the day of His coming ?—He that is full 


nf wine cannot be full of the Holy Spir t, Eph. v. 13. | 





—The day of the Lord comes unawares ;—woe to the 


man whom it finds wholly unprepared !—How the 
best preparation for the coming of the Lord con- 
sists: 1. In watchfulness ; 2. in activity ; 3. in thought 
fulness.—They who sit down in selfishness and care 
lessness, will be not less surprised by the end than 
they that pass the night at their wine.—Watching 
and praying must we await the Lord’s coming.— 
Nothing higher can the praying Christian desire than : 
1. To escape the destruction that lights upon others; 
and 2. to stand with all His people before the Son 
of Man. 

StaRKE :—They that have not feared God in their 
life, shall melt away for terror in the end.—Many 
weighty things have already come to pass on earth 
but the weightiest is yet to be looked for.—QUESNEL : 
—Whoever has despised Jesus in His humility, wil] 
see Him against his will in His majesty.—There 
comes at last a time when we shall be redeemed from 
all that is a burden to us, 2 Tim. iv. 18.—The 
earthly-minded regard the spring as the most conve- 
nient time for their lust and desire, but true Chris- 
tians as a type of the glory and resurrection of the 
children of God.—The summer a beautiful image of 
eternal blessedness.—God does not let the race of 
the ungodly perish till all is come to pass, which 
serves as the proof of His righteousness, and for 
their punishment.—True Christians who seek that 
which is above in heaven are as the birds of the 
heaven who, because they are not on earth, have noth- 
ing to fear from the nets of the fowler.—Brentivus :— 
Because man does not know his time, he must learn 
wisely to accommodate himself to the time—lIt ig 
God alone that can make us worthy and ready for the 
enjoyment of His everlasting glory— Watching and 
praying men ever keep together. 

On the Pericope:—Fucus :—Concerning the re- 
turn of Christ and the hour of death: 1. For the 
ungodly, terrible; 2. for believers, joyful.—Lift up 
your heads: 1. In good days, and thank the Lord; 
2. in evil days, and trust the Lord; 3. in the last 
days, and be joyful in hope.—Hrrsercer :—Con- 
cerning the last Advent of Jesus and the flower- 
buds of the last day.—Orno :—The last judgment. 
—Frersenius :—The redemption of Jesus Christ in 
its different aspects: 1. The procuring of salvation ; 
2. the preparation of salvation; 3. the complete rev- 


.elation of salvation.— AML¥FELD :—Behold the King 


cometh to thee in might and glory.—Covarp :— 
Christian-mindedness in evil times.—Soucnon :—The 
comfort and admonition of Christ’s prophecy of His 
coming.—Srier :—The day of the Lord’s return: 1. 
How; and 2. whereto it is placed before our eyes — 
Ranke :—How we have to receive our Lord’s prophecy 
of His coming again: 1. With deep reverence; 2. 
with great joy; 3. with holy seriousness.—RauTEn- 
BERG :—The course of the gospel among the terrors 
of the time.—Gavpp:—The coming again of our 
Lord a strong incitement to a godly life, for: 1. It 
awakens the spirit to a living hope; 2. it inspires in 
all believing hearts sweet comfort even in the dreari- 
est condition of the kingdom of God; 3. it admon 
ishes most deeply to become worthy, by prayer and 
watchfulness, to stand before the Son of Man.—-C1, 
Harms :—The setting forth of the coming of our 
Lord is seasonably done even in the Advent season: 
1. It awakens sleepers; 2. shakes the presumptu- 
ous ; 8. helps the wavering to a decision ; 4. strength: 
ens the weak in faith,—_ K raussoLp :—The coming of 
our Lord at the end of days: 1. A coming to judg 
ment and moreover ; 2.a terrible and glorious; 3. ar 
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undoubtedly certain, coming, and therefore ; 4. a com- 


ing for which we should perseveringly wait in joyful 
faith._Sraupr :—How believers demean themselves 
at the coming of Christ: 1. As attentive observers 
of the tokens of this coming ; 2. as joyful spectators 
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of these mutations in the world; 8. as those defiverec 
out of all judgments.—Dr. A. Bomnarp:—The estab 
lished heart of the believing Christian.—B. SrreEr: 
—Of the joyful and blessed freedom of the perfecsli 
righteous, 


General Conclusion (Vss. 37, 38). 


37 


And in the daytime [rds jjuépas] he was teaching [or, was wont to teach] in the 


temple; and at night he went out, and abode [lodged] in the mount that is called the 


38 mount of Olives. 
for to hear him.} 


1 Vs. 38.—After vs. 88 some cursive manuscripts have the Pericope de adultera, John vii. 53—viii. 11. 


And all the people came early in the morning to him in the temple, 


On internal 


grounds the reception of this event into this connection is vindicated by Lange (Leben Jesu, ad locum). Comp. LANGE on 
Matthew. In his work on the Gospel of John, ad locum, the author has modified this view. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 37. And in the daytime He was wont 
to teach.—Luke does not at all mean that our 
Saviour even after the eschatological discourse con- 
tinued to teach in the temple, but he simply sums up 
what had been wont to take place in the days im- 
mediately preceding ; looking back therewith to ch. 
xx. 1. This appears as well from the expression : 
hv diddoxwv, as from tas nuépas, which in general 
refers to the Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday of the 
Passion-Week. The purpose is not therefore to state 
that our Lord delivered the eschatological discourse 
also in the temple, but only to indicate that so long 
es He continued in the temple He spoke there as a 
Teacher, and was listened to by the people with un- 
diminished interest, so that He by no means saw 
Himself constrained to leave the sanctuary for want 
of hearers. However, the account of Luke must be 
complemented by that of the other Evangelists. In 
this way we know what Luke has already (vs. 5) caused 
us to conjecture, namely, that the prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem was not delivered till after the 
leaving of the temple, while we become aware from 
John xii. 36 that He after the departure from the 
temple hid Himself from the Jews (éxpv8n), which 
undoubtedly appears to point to a seclusion of some 
hours, or very possibly of a whole day, before the 
beginning of the last conflict. If everything does not 
deceive us, then all took place in the Tuesday of the 
Passion-Week, which is stated Matt. xxi. 20; xxvi. 
5; Mark xi. 20—xiv. 2; Luke xx. 1—xxi. 86; so 
that we find no other day in the whole public life of our 
Lord, of which the Synoptics give us so rich an his- 
torical survey. The occurrence with the Greeks in 
the temple, John xii. 20-36, may have taken place 
on the Monday. Over the Wednesday, the whole of 
which our Lord, as it appears, spent in Bethany, there 
is spread an impenetrable veil. 
{with Lange) that He on this day made the wider 
circle of His followers acquainted with His approach- 
ing suffering. [The extreme difficulty which the 
xpostles themselves, up to the very hour of our Lord’s 
arrest, had in admitting the idea of any such thing 
defalling Him appears to render it exceedingly im- 
probable tha: the wider circle of His disciples had 
any intimatiea of it beforehand, or at least any but 
the most general intimation ; there is certainly not 


he least hint in any of the Gospels that they had.— 





We may suppose | 





C. C,S.] The conjecture (Wieseler) that John xii. 
4450, is also to be considered as a part of an address 
which our Lord at this very time delivered as a final 
address to the people, appears tous less probable. These 
concluding phrases after the general account, John 
xii. 37-48, appear rather to bear a chrestomathical 
character, and to contain a freely-condensed summary 
of that which at all times, and especially in the last 
days, had been the main substance of the preaching 
of our Lord. 

Vs. 88. And all the people came early in 
the morning, &pSpile mpds aitév. De Wette: 
“Sought Him out eagerly.” According to LXX, 
Ps. Ixxviii. 84 ; Ixiii. 2 e¢ alib. Better in the sense 
of mane veniebat, see Luther, Vulgate, Meyer, and 
Ewald. Designation of the undiminished desire of 
the people, who could scarcely wait for the day in 
order to go again to Him, and who therewith, so long 
as they had not yet been wholly misled and blinded 
by the Pharisees, continually proved that they knew 
how to appreciate their Prophet. A few days after- 
wards we see all changed, see ch. xxiii. 18. This 
statement of Luke is worthy of note on this account 
also, that it shows that the few last days which our 
Lord abode in the temple must have been very long 
days, on which therefore there could not have wanted 
time for so much as took place, for instance on the 
Tuesday. Tertullian’s translation therefore holds 
good, De luculo conveniebant ; although it was a 
not very happy thought of Grotius, when he from 
this early hastening of so many hearers, drew the 
conclusion: apparet, non carwisse fructu monitum 
illud Christe : arypunvetre. This pregnant admonition 
was certainly not fulfilled merely by so inadequate a 
proof of interest; besides, it had not even been ad- 
dressed to the people, but specially to the Twelve. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the Hregetical and Critical. 

2. The imperturbable composure with which our 
Lord, so long as it pleased Him, held to the end the 
post assigned Him, and continued His daily usage of 
teaching, presents a striking contrast to the restless. 
ness and perplexity of His enemies, which increases 
every moment. Here also the wisdom of the old 
word of Scripture, Prov. xxviii, 1; Is. lvii, 21, was 
revealed, 

3. The undiminished result of the preaching of 
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mu Lord, in which He was able to rejoice even to 
the very last day, is a new argument for the volun- 
tariness and unconstrainedness of His surrender to 
the might of His foes. 

4, The secret of the unbroken energy which our 
Lord revealed even unto the last hour of His public 
life, is to be sought in the holy hours upon the Mount 
of Olives. 

5. It is worthy of note that our Lord, so far as we 
know, on the last Tuesday and Wednesday of His 
public life, performs no more miracles ; the time for 
that had already passed. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


“ As long as I am in the world, I am the light 
of the world,” John ix. 5.—Our Lord does not leave 
the temple till it has become plain before all men’s 
eyes that He leaves it as Victor.—The hen does not 
become weary of calling her brood, even when she 
sees the eagles coming from afar.—The Mount of 
Olives, the sanctuary of the solitary prayer of our 
Lord.—The holy consecration to the agony of Geth- 
semane.—The high significance which the principal 
mountains of the Holy Land had in the history of the 
Life and Passion of the Lord. Behind Him there 
already lie the Mount of Temptation, where He over- 
came the Evil One ; the Mount of the Beatitudes, where 
He as Teacher proclaimed the constitution of His 
kingdom; the Mount of the Transfiguration, where 
He in the distance beheld His suffering and His glory. 
Before Him yet lies the Mount of the Cross, where 
the most agonizing strife was to be striven; the 
Mount of the Manifestation (Matt. xxviii. 16), where 
the most glorious triumph was to be celebrated; the 
Mount of the Ascension, where the noblest crown was 
to be attained.—The final stillness before the final 
strife—How remarkable, and yet how indecisive, the 
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| last undiminished interest of the people in the in 
struction of our Lord is.--The early and week-day 
preaching of the Lord.— Ora et labora. 

Srarke :—When the end of their life draws mani. 
festly near, then especially must servants of God 
faithfully administer their function, and scek thus ta 
conclude it worthily, 2 Peter i, 18, 14.—Christ’s 
servants must early and late serve the Lord, even 
to the end of their life, Acts xiii, 86; Is. xl. 31._— 
Labor for our neighbor’s salvation must be joined 
with prayer. — QuesneL:— Oh, how happy and 
blooming is the Church when a people hungering for 
God’s word has a faithful minister, who is even ag 
hungry and eager to feed them therewith, 1 Thess. 
iii. 6, 10 ; Rom. i. 11.—To neglect God’s worship and 
preaching for the sake of comfort and convenience, 
is not capable of being answered before God, Ps. xlii. 
4.—The love and the thronging of a people after 
God’s word encourage the zeal of the pastor ; the zeal 
and diligence of the pastor encourage the people, 1 
Thess. ii. 8-13; Prov. xxvii. 17.—Arnpr:—Jesus’ 
threefold elevation: 1. The elevation of His body ; 2. 
of His soul; 3. of His spirit. ‘‘If Jesus had need, in 
order to preserve to Himself freshness and vigor for 
His day’s work, now and then to collect Himself in 
stillness and prayer, we need it yet much more, and 
the unhappy ones who know no still hours in their 
life, know not at all how much they lack. Not in 
vain does the old proverb join labor and praying, to 
intimate thereby that prayer, though it is a labor, is 
at the same time an enjoyment, yea, an enjoyment of 
all enjoyments and. the chief refreshment from labor, 
the chief consecration for labor. Verily, they have 
done most in their life that have prayed most, and 
very rich matter is therefore contained in the little 
rhyme: “ Halt dich rein, acht dich klein, sei gern 
allein, mit Gott gemein!” [Keep thyself pure ; esteem 
thyself of small account; love to be alone, together 
with God]. 





The History of the Passion. 


The more particular and intimate Leavetaking of the Saviour with His Disciples at the Approach of tha, 
Final Conflict. 


1. The Last Conspiracy of His Enemies, assisted by Judas (Cu. XXII. 1-6). 
(Parallel to Matt. xxvi. 8-5; 14-16; Mark xiv. 1, 2, 10, 11.) 


l Now the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh, which is called the passover [rdéoxa]. 
2 And the chief priests and scribes sought how they might kill him; for they feared the 


3 people. 
4 number of. the twelve. 


Then entered Satan into Judas surnamed Iscariot, being [or, who was] of the 
And he went his way, and communed [consulted*] with the 


chief priests and captains, how he might betray him [deliver him up, wapadp”] wute 


5, 6 them. 


And they were glad, and covenanted to give him money. Ard he promised, 


and sought opportunity to betray him [deliver him up] unto them in the absence of th 
multitude [or, without attracting a multitude together |. 


(? Vs. 4.—Revised Version of the American Bible Union.—C. 0. 8.] j 
{2 Vs. 4.—IIpodiSwpe, which properly means “to betray,” is only used in the Gospels once of Judas, in the form of; 


ws derivative mpoddrys, Li 
tharacter of the act to speak for itself.--C. 0. S.] 


uke vi. 16. Elsewhere the Evangelists speak of him as “delivering up’? the Saviour, leaving thé 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


For the history of the Passion in general, and 
respecting the literature belonging to it, see LanGx on 
Matt. xxvi. 

As respects the form of the relation of the history 
of the Passion in Luke, he has on the one hand 
much in common with the other Evangelists, but on 
the other hand, also, not a little peculiar to himself. 
Like Matthew and Mark and John, he also, in this 
part of the history of the life of Jesus, is unquestion- 
ably most detailed, and while he, in the beginning of 
his gospel, upon the events of many years gives only 
a few lines, he enables us at the end of it to accom- 
pany our Lord almost step by step upon His way of 
sorrow. Like his predecessors, he also brings into 
a strong light, on the one hand, the innocence and 
greatness of our Lord over against His enemies, on 
the other hand, the adorable providence of God over 
against the free acts of men. In the choice of that 
which he relates or passes over, he agrees much more 
with Matthew and Mark than with John, who, in the 
history of the Passion also, has taken a way pecu- 
liarly his own. And yet we find in Luke by no 
means a spiritless repetition and supplementing of 
that which the first two Synoptics have already com- 
municated, much as in many respects his narrative is 
undeniably inferior to the narratives of these. The 
sequence of the events is with him less chronologically 
exact, as Brnaus, De morte Jesu Christi, ii. pp. 12, 
18, has remarked, comp. e. g., his account of the 
celebration in the passover-chamber with that of 
Matthew and Mark. How much less complete and 
well arranged is his narrative of the agony in Geth- 
semane than that of the others, and again how brief 
and general are his notices of that which took place 
in the judgment-house of Pilate! But, on the other 
hand, it is to no other than Luke that we owe a num- 
ber of notices and intimations by which our histori- 
cal knowledge of the last hours of our Lord is partly 
cleared up, partly enlarged. He alone gives the names 
of the disciples who prepared the Passover—Peter and 
John, ch. xxii. 8, and communicates to us, vs. 15, the 
affecting words with which our Lord opens the meal. 
Besides him, no one of the Synoptics mentions the 
disciples’ dispute as to rank, vs. 24 seg., which in all 
probability was the-occasion for the foot-washing, as 
well as also the remarkable utterance, vss. 28-30. 
At the agony in Gethsemane he alone mentions the 
strengthening angel, as well as the sweat of blood, 
vss. 43, 44; he has also, at the same time, in this 
preserved for us some remarkable words of our Lord. 
All the Evangelists relate the denial of Peter: Luke 
alone speaks, vs. 61, of the look of the Lord. All 
relate the night-session: Luke alone gives account 
of the official session of the Sanhedrim, in the mor- 
ning, vss. 66-71, whicii is not to be confounded with 
the former. Without him we should have remained 
in ignorance of the first special accusation which the 
Jews had preferred to Pilate against Jesus, ch. xxiii. 
2, and also of what our Lord suffered before Herod, 
eh. xxiii. 5-16; of His address to the weeping wo- 
men, vss. 27-31; of His first word on the cross, vs. 
84; of the absolution of the Penitent Thief, vss. 
89-43; of the last exclamation of the Dying One, 
vs. 46; of the part taken by Joseph of Arimathea 
in the Jewish senate, vs. 51, and many other minor 
traits besides. The special mention of the women 
who came into relation to the suffering Saviour is 
peculiar to Luke, ch. xxiii. 27-21, and also vss. 
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55, 56, as indeeu even previously, ch. viii. 2, 3, he 
had given a special statement of the service ren 
dered by the Galilean female friends. Taking all 
together, we see that Luke, in the history of the Pas 
sion also, does not at all belie his character as phy- 
sician, as Hellenist, as Paulinist; and for the very 
freshness and originality of his delineation he de 
serves that we, even after that which has been re 
lated respecting the history of the Passion by Mat- 
thew and Mark, should devote to his narrative a 
particular investigation. As respects general topics 
which he has in common with the two before named, 
in particular all that is of a chronological, archeo- 
logical, and topographical character, as, for instance, 
Passover and Gethsemane, Golgotha, &c., we must, 
asa rule, in order to avoid too great a prolixity, refer 
the reader to the admirable expositions of Lanex in 
the Gospel of Matthew, at the passages in question. : 

Vs. 1. Now... drew nigh.—In the beginning 
of the history of the Passion, Luke agrees most with 
Mark, although he is chronologically less exact. 
The decisive transition, in Matt. ch. xxvi. 1, from the 
accomplished prophetical to the now beginning high- 
priestly work of the Lord, does not appear so con- 
spicuously in Luke, although it is plain enough 
that he also now begins to give account of a new 
petiod.—The feast of unleavened bread, which 
is called the Passover.—An exact periphrastic 
designation of the approaching feast in its whole ex- 
tent (not of the first evening alone), as was requisite 
for readers who were not acquainted from their own 
observation and experience with the Israelitish Pass- 
over. 

Vs. 2. Sought how they might kill Him.— 
Here, especially, Luke must be complemented from 
Matt. xxvi. 3-5. It appears, then, that we have not 
to understand an indefinite and planless (yreiv, but 
a definite assembling of a part of the Sanhedrim, ap- 
parently the first one, ad hoe, after that which is 
mentioned John xi. 47-53. This gathering, held in 
the palace of the high-priest, had probably a more 
confidential character, and was, we may suppose, in 
chief part composed of those of like mind. The 
theme of their deliberation was in general wé@s ayvéAw- 
ow avtéy. That their will is, at any cost, to remove 
Him out of the way, is already tacitly understood: 
but now they must yet further become agreed upon 
the manner in which to carry out their purpose, and 
that this costs deliberation as well as effort, Luke 
brings to view by: for they feared the people.— 
Comp. Mark xiv. 2; Matt: xxvi.5. Itis by no means 
their intention to remove our Lord out of the way, 
even before the feast (Neander), but they mean to 
let the time of the feast go by, in order immediately 
afterwards to seize the favorable opportunity. Yet 
unexpectedly the carrying out of the murderous plan . 
is hastened, and the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
our Lord, Matt. xxvi. 1, 2, prepared by the base offer 
of Judas. 

Vs. 3. Then entered Satan.—Not an expres- 
sion for the completed, fully confirmed resolution of 
the traitor (De Wette), but for a preparatory in- 
fluence of Satan upon him, whereby a later decisive 
possession (John xiii. 27) is by no means excluded, 
Not all at once does Satan possess himself of the 
soul of the unhappy traitor. Not till after several 
assaults does he fully succeed in this, His plar 
itself was devilish, but not less the eurrying out. 
For more particular details upon this transaction, see 
Matt. xxvi. 14-16. The anointing at Bethany, which 
Matthew and Mark narrate previously, Luxe passee 
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over, because he had already, ch. vii. 36-50, related 
something similar. Apparently the offer of Judas 
was made on Wednesday, after the Jewish council 
had separated on Tuesday evening with the pre- 
liminary conclusion, “‘ Not on the feast.” 

Of the number of the Twelve.—It is worthy 
of note that this particular circumstance is mentioned 
by all the Evangelists with so much emphasis. So 
much the more natural is the question how precisely 
one of the Twelve could have come to commit such a 
crime. Ta’, Judas was a man of peculiar talents, 
who, however, more than even the other disciples, 
had been filled with earthly-minded expectations, 
canno% ve seriously doubted. Only he can become a 
devil, who has possessed the possibility of becoming 
an augel, In his expectations he now saw himself 
move and more deceived, when he became aware that 
our Lord did not at all make the desired use of the 
enthusiasm of the people; nay, that He suffered the 
Hosannas of the people to decline into a jubilee of 
children. This disappointed hope must have made 
him doubly receptive for the feeling of injured self- 
love, when he at Bethany was humbled before the 
eyes of all, and his covetousness unmasked. From a 
Nazarene, who would be no Messiah, who would be 
only a Rabbi, a Judas could naturally endure no 
hard words. Perhaps also the prediction of the 
ctavpwSjvat, Matt. xxvi. 2, had given to his revenge- 
ful thoughts more form and fixedness, while his 
avarice had at the same time impelled him to in- 
demnify himself by treachery for the damage which 
he believed himself to have suffered by Mary’s 
anointing. On the consequences of his act he ap- 
pears in truth scarcely :o have thought, but, like 
a drunken man, to have stumbled along on the dark 
way of destruction, until afterwards his eyes were 
opened in the most terrible manner upon his guilt. 
By no means is the opinion well grounded that he 
wished to constrain the Lord to free Himself by 
force or by a miracle from the hands of His enemies, 
and so to reveal His majesty. ‘What a common 
comedian nature he must needs have been to let his 
holy Master pass unharmed, as profitable capital, 
through a danger as through a speculation. Ac- 
cording to this opinion Judas does not become bet- 
ter, but instead of a devilishly revengeful man, we gain 
only a rascally soul, of which it is inconceivable how 
Jesus could have chosen it among His disciples.” 
Ebrard. On the contrary, two of the Evangelists give 
us a very pregnant intimation that the treason to- 
wards Jesus, psychologically considered, cannot be 
fully comprehended unless we assume a direct Satanic 
influence, of course not without the guilt of the traitor, 
who had voluntarily and stubbornly opened his heart 
to this influence. 

Vs. 4. The captains.—These had a very impor- 
tant part in the matter, since they constituted the 
clerical police of the temple, who, in any case, would 
have to appoint and despatch the necessary force for 
the arrest of the Saviour. They were the subordi- 
nate executive board for discharging the commands 
of the high-priest, a Levitical corps of officers that 
stood under the command of a orparnyds, while by 
he name otpatyyot commanders of the individual 
watches are denoted. 

Vs. 5. And they were glad.—Not only be- 
cause there now opens to them the prospect of the 
fulfilment of their intended wishes, but also (Huthy- 
mius) because among Jesus’ disciples themselves a 
spirit of unfaithfulness and aatred begins to reveal 
itself. In this joy they assume the obligation (cuyé- 








Sevto) of giving him money, and Judas, who con 
cludes the bargain with them (<fwuoAdynzev), seeks 
now, on his side, without delay, a good opportunity 
therefor, Like Mark, Luke also speaks only of 
money in general, without a more precise statement 
of the sum, which is mentioned by Matthew alone 
Tt is entirely without ground (De Wette, Strauss, 
Scholten) to consider the number of the thirty pieces 
of silver as the fruit of a construction of the history 
according to the prophecy of Zechariah, least of all 
if we assume that this sum was only intended for a 
preliminary payment, which subsequently, perhaps, 
if the plan should have been carried out success- 
fully, was to be followed by a more considerable 
one. 
Vs. 6. Without attracting a multitude, &re¢ 
éxAvu, without having a popular tumult arise. The 
opposite, see in Acts xxiv. 18. The poetical word 
&rep used only here and in vs. 35. Without doubt, 
a quiet execution of the plan appears quite as desir- 
able to Judas for himself, as the chief-priests consider 
it necessary in the general interest. Wickedness ig 
always cowardly. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. With the last Passover the hatred of the prin- 
cipal Jews towards Jesus has reached iis highest 
point. The reason of the augmentation of this hatred 
with every feist which the Lord celebrated at Jeru- 
salem, becomes especially visible from the fourth 
gospel. His enemies destroy for themselves the joy 
in the Passover of the Old Covenant, and rise with- 
out knowing it to slaughter the Passover of the New 
Covenant. No fear before God, only fear before men, 
dwells in their hearts; withal their impotency is so 
great that they are not able to carry out their plans 
unless they find an accomplice from Jesus’ own circle 
of disciples. " 

2. By the mention of the treachery of Judas the 
veil of the spiritual world is lifted, and the folly 
of those becomes manifest who will not believe in a 
personal influence of Satan. After the Evil One has 
vainly sought (Matt. iv. 1-11) to bring our Lord in 
person to apostatize, he now seeks to destroy His 
work, and to inflict upon Him through one of His 
own disciples a deadly wound. The manner in which 
he now possesses himself of Judas, after the latter 
had belonged for a while to the disciples of our Lord, 
serves as a new proof of the deeply earnest utter- 
ance, ch. xi. 24-27. “ Dicitur in reprobos intrare 
Satan, cum, reverso Dei metu, extincta rations luce, 
pudore etiam excusso, sensus omnes occupat.” Calvin. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The approaching of the last Passover of the Old 
Covenant.—The very different manner in which our 
Lord and in which His enemies prepare themselves 
to celebrate the feast.—Spite and despondency united 
in the enemies of our Lord.—Two gatherings, that 
of our Lord with His disciples and that of the chief- 
priests and scribes: 1. Here the composure of inno- 
cence, there the suspense of wickedness; 2. here 
certainty as to that which is to be suffered, there un- 
certainty as to that which is to be done; 3. here 
courageous awaiting of danger, there unquiet fear of 
the people.—The Divine and the human plan of suf 
fering —The first steps in the way of treason: ] 
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Their preparation; 2. their carrying out; 3. their 
aim.—The uncommonly deep significancy of a first 
step -—Satan in the way to cast down: 1. Judas; 2. 
our lord; 3. himself.—The hellish joy of the con- 
federates of sin.—The fearful might of money.—The 
evil covenant of Judas with the enemies over against 
the unsuspiciousness of the faithful disciples, a new 
proof for the truth of the saying, Luke xvi. 8b.— 
Craft and covetousness in covenant against the Re- 
deemer of the world: 1. The terrific character of this 
covenant; 2. the impotency of this covenant; 3. the 
instructiveness of this covenant.—The greatest crime 
that was ever committed, the way to the greatest 
blessing of the world.—The might and the impotency 
of sin: 1. The might, a. it has mighty servants, 6. 
strong weapons, ¢. ready confederates ; 2. the impo- 
tency, it is not capable, a. of covering its own shame, 
6. of shaking the composure of Jesus, c. of frustrating 
the counsel of God.—Judas a warning example of 
the insufficiency of a merely outward fellowship with 
Christ.—Nothing is casualty, nothing without pur- 
pose.—Even the mode of death, like the time of 
death, predetermined. 

SrarKke :—Nova Bibl. Tub. :—One may from fear 
of men omit or postpone the sin, and yet have a 
plan of murder against Jesus in the heart.—Like and 








like join together.—Sin has its degrees.—Wee t¢ 
covetous priests ! — Cramer : — Unfaithfulness is 
widely extended upon earth, and a man’s foes are 
often they of his own house.—QuursneL :—-He that 
has once made room for Satan in his heart is capable 
of the greatest sins—He that loves sin easily finds 
opportunity to commit it—Whoever sins presump- 
tuously seeks opportunity thereto, but who ort of 
weakness, is overcome by the opportunity.—Ta pro- 
mise evil is a great sin, but to keep the evil promise 
is even greater.—HEuBNER:—Christ addresses Him- 
self to bring Himself as a sacrifice, and His enemies 
to sacrifice Him to their hate—Judas a type of 
those who value all religion, Christianity, and the 
virtue of men according to their profitableness.— 
Jesus, for Judas, had His price.—Interrogate thyself 
whether thou wouldst not have been ready, had 
enough been offered thee for it, to give up Jesus, 
therefore whether thy faith, thy virtue have a price 
for which it may be bought.—F. R. Arnpr:—The 
sudden appearing of Judas in the great council: 1. 
His coming: 2. his going. —TuonocK :—The Passion- 
Week makes plain in Judas to what degree even the 
human heart is capable of being hardened that has 
already known the way of righteousness, 2 Peter 
ii, 2, 21. 


2. The Preparation of the Passover (Vss. 7-18). 
(Parallel to Matt. xxvi. 17-19; Mark xiv. 12-16.) 


7 Then came the day of unleavened bread, when the passover must be [had to be] 
8 killed. And he sent Peter and John, saying, Go and prepare us the passover, that we 


9,10 may eat. 


And they said unto him, Where wilt thou that we prepare? And he 


said unto them, Behold, when ye are entered into the city, there shall a man meet you, 


11 hearing a pitcher of water; follow him into the house where he entereth in. 


And ye 


shall say unto the goodman [master] of the house, The Master [Teacher] saith unto 
thee, Where is the guestchamber [xaradAvia], where I shall [may] eat the passover 


12 with my disciples ? 
13 ready [prepare the passover]. 
and they made ready the passover. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vs. 7. When the Passover had to be killed, 
&er SverSat.—lt is really an enigma how one could 
ever have found in this chronological datum of Luke, 
and in the words of our Lord, Matt. xxvi. 18, a ground 
for the entirely unprovable conjecture that our Sa- 
vior ate the Passover a day earlier than other Israel- 
ites, Upon every impartial person the beginning of 
this Pericope makes far more the impression that 
Luke speaks here of the definite day on which, ac- 
cording to the appointment of the law, the Passover 
lamb had to be slaughtered. Only on this day was 
the question of the disciples, Matt. xxvi. 17, perfectly 
natural ; moreover, the beginning of the discourse at 
table, preserved by Luke alone, vs. 15, shows that 
our Lord attributes to this very Passover an especi- 
ally high significance. As to the rest, it is not here 
the place to enter into detailed discussion as to the 
actual day of our Lord’s death. Be it only granted 
to us to express our conviction—the result of special 
and repeated investigation—that as well according to 





And he shall shew you a large upper room furnished: there make 
And they went, and found as he had said unto them: 


the Synoptics as according to John, our Lord, on the 
14th Nisan, at the same time with the other Jews, 
and at the time appointed by the law, ate the 
Passover, and on the 15th suffered the death on the 
Cross. We believe that the grounds for this view 
in WixEsELER’s Chronolog. Synopse, p. 339 seg., have 
been, it is true, controverted by Bleek, Tischendorf, 
and others, but not refuted; and that, moreover, 
there is just as little reason for placing the meal, 
John xiii, on Wednesday evening (Wichelhaus), as 
(Krarrt, Chronologie und Harmonie der 4 Evangelien, 
Erlangen, 1848, p. 125) to speak of two meals, and 
to transfer this evening to the 12th and 18th Nisan. 
The objections, which even after the powerful de- 
monstration of Wieseler, may be raisea from an en- 
tirely different stand-point against the view acce, ted 
by us, are not unknown to us; but we believe that 
these, at all events, are of infinitely less importance 
than the difficulties in which one involves himself if ha 
assumes in this particular an irreconcilable discre- 
pancy between John und the Synoptics. Respecti 

the Passover controversy of the ancient church, ame 


‘its relation to the chronology of the Passion Weck 
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comp. Rie@Ensacn, J. ¢., p. 635 seg., where at the 
same time the most recent literature on this question 
is given. See also: Der Tag des letzten Paschamah- 
les Jesu Christi, ein harmonistischer Versuch, by 
Serno, Berlin, 1859. 

Vs. 8. And He sent Peter and John.—Ac- 
cording to the more detailed account of Matthew 
and Mark, the disciples themselves first began to 
speak to our Lord of the Passover meal, apparently 
on Thursday morning, at Bethany. Perhaps the 
Master was now more silent than of old ; of the feast, 
without doubt, He did not speak, and this mysterious 
fact, as well as also the sight of numerous pilgrims 
to the feast, very naturally occasioned the disciples 
to ask the question: wod SéAcis, «.7.A. That our 
Lord would eat the Passover on that day on which 
it must be slaughtered they tacitly presuppose, and 
perhaps had not spoken even earlier of it only because 
the prophecy of death, Matt. xxvi. 2, has filled their 
hearts more than the thoughts of the feast, or be- 
cause they already have a dark presentiment that 
this Passover would be something entirely different 
for them from what any earlier one had ever been; 
or because they were expecting a direct intimation 
from Jesus Himself before they betook themselves 
to the capital, whither He Himself yesterday, tor the 
first time, had no longer gone. If we compare 
Luke with the other Synoptics, we may then unite 
the accounts thus: that at a preliminary inquiry of the 
uadsnrai as to the mov, our Lord gives Peter and John 
a definite command to go away to prepare the Pass- 
over; whereupon then they now repeat with more 
definiteness the natural inquiry as to the mod, and 
now receive the mysterious direction in reference 
to the man with the pitcher of water, which Mat- 
thew does not give account of. It is still simpler, if 
we, with Tischendorf, and others, read «izay, and 
explain the fact thus: that, vs. 9, the question is 
really brought up afterwards, which, strictly speak- 
ing, ought to have been stated before the command, 
¥sei8) i 
Vs. 10. There shall a man meet you.—In 
Mark and Luke we have the more special account of 
the condition in which they would find the furnished 
upper room, without however their statement being 
in conflict with the general one of Matthew. Our 
Saviour gives His disciples a similar token to that 
which Samuel once gave Saul, 1 Sam. x. 2-5.—A 
man.—Although he is here represented as occupied 
in a menial: service, comp. Deut. xxix. 11; Josh. 
ix. 21, we have not necessarily to understand a slave 
(Sepp even knows that it was a slave of Nicodemus), 
but in general only a person of the lower classes; 
the pitcher, the carrying of water, point possibly to 
domestic preparation for the coming Passover, and 
would in this case in a certain measure concur as a 
proof that we have here to do with the ordinary Pass- 
over day. Luke has cvvavrhoe: more exactly for the 
dmavthoe. of Mark: He will so meet you, so come 
together with you, that you will go one way with 
him. 

Vs. 11. Ye shall say to the master of the 
house.—Not a prophetic but an imperative future.— 
Oixodeandrns THs ik. a pleonastic expression not un- 
usual with the Greeks, especially in the more familiar 
atyle-—The Teachersaith.—The remarkable words, 
Matt. xxvi. 18: “My time is at hand,” are omitted 
in Mark and Luke, while they on the other hand 
render the address to the master of the house in the 
form of a question.—To kardAvpa, diversoriwm (Luke 
‘iL, 7), then also cenaculum. See the LXX, in 1 Sam. 
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ix, 22. Moy is here, at all events, spurious, and 
might also be very well dispensed with in the parai 
lel passage in Matthew. 

Vs. 12. And he, éxeivos, according to Mark airéds 
—The man with the pitcher of water has now accom 
plished his service, and the master of the house now 
comes in his place. The direction which the disciples 
receive is so precise that it does not leave them one 
uncertainty remaining. They will find an upper room, 
avarya.ov (which reading appears to deserve the pre 
ference above that of the Recepta, avéyeov, and even 
above that commended by Tischendorf after B., M.,S., 
avdyatov)—=bTepgov, an upper chamber, used often as 
a place of prayer and assembling. Comp. Acis i. 13. 
This great hall (uéya) is moreover éorpwpuévor, fur 
nished with pillows, stratis tricliniis, and so, accord- 
ing to Mark, already éro:uov, so that there would need 
no further loss of time for the purpose of putting the 
hall in good order. 

Vs. 13. And they went.—We may assume that 
the way of the apostles led through the water-gate 
(Nehemiah viii. 1), past the Pool of Siloam, which 
as is known furnished almost the whole city with 
water, and that they there also met the man with the 
pitcher of water. Yet there was a spring also in the 
neighborhood of Cedron; therefore it is remarkable 
that our Lord does not give them the least specifica. 
tion as to the way which they had to take, but only 
tells them what should meet them on the way. From 
Mark xiv. 17, it seems to be the fact that the two, 
after having punctually fulfilled the duty enjoined on 
them, returned back to the Master,.and that He en- 
tered the Passover hall with all the Twelve. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It belongs to the Divine decorum of the history 
of the Passion, that our Lord celebrates the Passover 
at Jerusalem, at the time appointed by the law. Had 
not to-day been the legally-appointed evening of the 
feast, on which every Israelite was under ‘obligation 
to eat the Passover lamb, there would have been pro- 
perly no ground for at this particular time entering the 
capital, in which, as was well known to Him, His 
enemies were watching for Him. But now literally 
the way of obedience has led Him to death, and the 
last Passover celebration of the Old Covenant coa- 
lesces with the institution of the Holy Communion. 
Inasmuch as He celebrates it in this way, He does 
away forever with the old Passover, as He did away 
with circumcision, when it was accomplished on Him- 
self on the eighth day, ch. ii. 21. 

2. As to the question, how we have to understand 
the prediction concerning the man who should meet 
them with the water-pitcher, we have the choice be- 
tween five possible opinions :—Invention, accident, 
previous concert, revelation, supernatural knowledge. 
That it is an invention (De Wette, Strauss, Meyer), is 
wholly unproved. The analogy with Samuel proves . 
nothing. It would, moreover, have been incompre- 
hensible to what purpose a trait apparently so insig- 
nificant should have been invented for the history of 
the Passion. To understand accident is forbidden, 
as well by the precision of the prediction as by its 
exact accomplishment. Previous concert (not only 
Paulus, but also Olshausen, Kern, Krabbe, Neander, 
Braune, in a certain measure, also Lange) is certainly 
in itself not impossible. It is unquestionably con- 
ceivable that our Lord had already arranged this 
matter with a secret friend in the city. However. the 
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tone of the command, the analogy with 1 Sam. x. 2- 
b, and the similarity to what happened at His public 
entry with respect to the ass-colt, appear to indicate 
that we have here rather to understand something 
supernatural. With the ordinary prophet we should 
be able here to assume a momentary revelation, by 
means of which before his enlightened view the 
limits of time and space vanished; with the Lord, 
however, we can here see nothing less than the 
activity of the same Divinely human knowledge by 
which He was rendered capable of discovering all 
which He must fathom for the accomplishment of 
His holy intent. To find even in this case a mani- 
festation of such knowledge can have nothing strange, 
if we bear in mind the entirely unique importance 
which just this Passover celebration had for our 
Lord as well as for His disciples. Without doubt, 
our Lord made the acquaintance of the designated 
host in a natural way, but by His Divine knowledge 
He is assured that this friend will be immediately 
ready and in a condition to receive Him, and that his 
servant has just now to-day gone out to the spring 
before the city in order to bring water. Thus, in the 
manner in which our Lord, as the Good Shepherd, 
prepares for His own a table in the presence of their 
enemies, there is displayed an admirable knowledge 
of the human heart, of a definite locality, of an ap- 
parently casual arrangement. 

The view that our Saviour designedly gave this 
command in so mysterious a form, that the place of 
the celebration might remain unknown to Judas, and 
that He might therefore be able to spend the eve- 
ning entirely unobserved with His own (Theophylact, 
Neander), cannot indeed be mathematically proved, 
but yet is by all means probable on internal grounds ; 
the result, moreover, showed that in consequence of 
this arrangement the traitor was not able to carry 
out his plan until later in the night. At all events, 
this embassy was for John and Peter an exercise in 
faith and in obedience; they had to learn therefrom 
to follow our Lord even blindly, even when they did 
not see the purpose of His command, and in the fu- 
ture also to leave the care of their earthly interests 
unconditionally to Him, under whose high guidance 
they should never lack for anything, Luke xxii. 35. 
At the same time, such revelations of the hidden 
greatness of our Lord might be for them a counter- 
poise against the depth of humiliation into which He 
was soon to sink. Without doubt they, afterwards, 
in dark hours of life, may sometimes have still 
thought upon this mysterious errand, and looked 
back to its satisfactory issue. 

3. This whole occurrence is a speaking proof of 
the greatness of our Lord, even in that which is 
small and seemingly insignificant. This preparatory 
measure shows us His immovable composure, which 
He preserved even in spite of the most certain pros- 
pect of death ; His holy presence of mind over against 
the secret plotting of the traitors; but, above all, 

His wisdom, love, and faithfulness, with which He 
cares, even to the end, for the training of His dis- 
ciples, and gives them, even in a slight command, a 
great lesson for the future. Thus does He remain 
even to the end in silence, and in speech, in temper, 
and action. verfectly consistent with Himself, and 
gees undaunted and quiet as a lamb to the slaughter, 
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at about the same hour in which the Paschal lambs 
were boughs and slaughtered. 

4, Allegerical interpretation of this narrative 
among the ancients: The water-pitcher, an image of 
the insipid and burdensome law which the Jews bore; 
the roomy upper chamber, an image of the abundant 
room for all whom the Saviour has invited to His 
spiritual supper, Luke xiv. 21-23; Rev. iii. 20, &e. 
Juster is the remark of John Gerhard: Christus hac 
sua predictione fidem discipulorum confirmare et con 
tra crucis scandalum eos munire voluit, ut magis ac 
magis intelligerent, nihil temere in urbe magistro even: 
turum. Even because our Lord, like any common 
Israelite, observes the Passover and voluntarily 
humbles Himself, does He will that His glory shall 
shine out in the manner in which He makes ready 
for this meal. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The worth of trifles in general and in sacred 
history, particularly in the history of the Passion. 
—We men are often little in great things, the 
Saviour is great in little things. Even by His 
greatness in little things, He shows Himself; 1. The 
image of the invisible God; 2. the perfect Redeemer 
of the world; 8. the best Guide of His people; 4. 
the noblest example for imitation.—Our Lord is, even 
on His last day of earth, faithful to the high principle 
which He uttered at His first appearance, Matt. iii, 
15.—Peter and John here also, as often, united. John 
xx. 1; Acts iii. 1; iv. 19.—In every perplexity the 
disciple may turn to Jesus.—Even the man with a 
pitcher of water must have his place in the history 
of the Passion.—The significance of apparently in- 
significant and subordinate persons for the carrying 
out of the counsel of God, for example, 2 Kings v. 2; 
Acts xii. 13; xxiii. 16.—There exists more evil but 
also more good than shows itself to the superficial 
view.—Even in the most corrupted city, Jesus finds 
hidden friends and knows them.—‘I will come 
unto him and sup with him.”—The best in the house 
of His friends is for the Lord not too good.—The 
obedience of faith is never put to shame.—The true 
disciple of Jesus is faithful not only in the great, but 
also in the small.—He loved His own even to the 
end, John xiii. 1. 

Srarke :—Wova Bibl. Tub. :—How shall we pre- 
pare and address ourselves to worthy enjoyment of 
the Paschal lamb of the New Covenant in His feast 
of love? 1 Cor. xi. 28.—Not our will but Thine, O 
Lord, be done. Acts xxi, 14.—God provides His 
own with habitation and shelter, even though they 
have nothing of their own in the world. 1 Kings 
xvii. 9.—That we find everything in the world as 
God’s word has said, is an irrefutable proof of the 
truth and divinity of the Scriptures.—-HrvBnEr :— 
Notwithstanding His high vocation, Jesus thinks also 
on the little concerns of love.—The disciples obey 
willingly, without making objections that were very 
obvious.—Brssrr -—In wonderfully beautiful simpli 
city they did as the Lord had commanded them: 
that was a true communion temper.—FR. ARNDT :— 
1. The signification of the Paschal lamb; 2. the pve 
paration for the same. 





CHAP. XXII. 14-28, 835 
8. The Passover and the Celebration of the Lord’s Supper (Vss. 14-28). 
(Parallel to Matt. xxvi. 20-29; Mark xiv. 17-25; John xiii. 21-35.) 
14 And when the hour was come, he sat down [reclined at table], and the twelve 
15 [vm., twelve'] apostles with him. And he said unto them, With desire I have desired 


16 
17 
18 


to eat this passover with you before I suffer: For I say unto you, I will not any more 
eat thereof,’ until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. And he took the® cup, and 
gave thanks, and said, Take this, and divide 7t among yourselves: For I say unto you, 
I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall [have] come. 
And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake 7, and gave unto them, saying, This is 
my body which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. Likewise also the 
cup after supper, saying, This cup 7s the new testament in my blood, which is shed for 
you. But, behold, the hand of him that betrayeth me [delivereth me up] 2s with me 
on the tabie. And [For*] truly the Son of man goeth, as it was determined [kara 74 
optcpévov|: but woe unto that man by whom he is betrayed [delivered up]! And 
they began to inquire amony themselves, which of them it was [might be] that should 
[was about to] do this thing. 


19 


21 
22 
23 


1'Vu. 14.—The dédexa of the Recenta is, with Lachmann, Tischendorf, (Meyer, Tregelles, Alford,] omitted, according 
to B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] 157, Sahid, Itala, &c. 
{? Vs. 16.—Van Oosterzee translates: ‘‘éat 2,” reading avré instead of tho Recepta, é& avtod, with Lachmann, Tre- 
elles, Alford, according to B., L., and various Cursives and Versions, including the Vulgate. Cod. Sin. also reads a’ré. 
an Oosterzee adduces Tischendorf’s authority, but Tischendorf in his 7th ed. has reverted to the Recepta, which Meyer 
also defends.—C. C. 8.] 
3 Vs. 17.—The 76, which A., D., K., M., U., and some Cursives read, and which is also received by Lachmann, appears 
to have crept quite early into many manuscripts, from the liturgical form, but not to be genuine. 


4 Vs. 22.—The Recepta has cat; Tischendorf, according to B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L., &¢., 67. [Meyer remarks that the 


OTI was overlooked on account of the following OYI, and then the lack of a connective being felt, kat was subsequently 


interpolated.—C. C. S.] 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


If we attentively compare the narrative of Luke res- 
pecting the Passover and the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper with the accounts of the other Evangelists, 
we shall on one hand be strengthened in the conviction 
‘hat all give account of the same festal meal and the 
same discovery of the traitor, but we must, on the 
other hand, at the same time concede that Luke’s 
chronological sequence is not wholly exact. Only 
when we complement his narrative by that of the 
others, does it become to us in any measure possible 
to place the whole course of facts vividly before our 
eyes. Not the arrangement of the different elements 
of the celebration, but the sharp contrast between 
the state of mind of the Apostles and the words of 
the Saviour, comes in his representation decidedly 
into the foreground, and Luke is here also, where he 
introduces us into the upper chamber, more a painter 
than a diplomatically exact historian. 

Vs. 14. The hour.—The épa of the law, Mat- 
thew and Mark éyfas. Respecting the manner of 
celebrating the Passover, see Lance on Matt. xxvi. 
20, and Friepiies, Archdologie der Leidensgeschichte, 
$18 seg. Comp. Lienrroor, WersTEIN, Srp, a. 0., 
although it is yet very much a question whether all 
the usages and acts there adduced were already 
practised precisely in the same way in the time of 
Jesus ; besides, we ought to consider that the Evan- 
gelical account by no means makes the impression 
as if our Lord had celebrated the Passover even to 
the minutest particulars according to the existing 
usages. We might rather suppose the opposite, if 
we consider how He, with all obedience towards the 
law, observed in respect to the ritual tradition a be- 
eoming freedom, and how He was here less concerned 
for a duly arranged celebration of the feast than for 





an hour of undisturbed society, composed farewell, 
and prayer with His own. 

Reclined at table.—Although originally, Ex. 
xii. 11, a celebration of the Passover standing wag 
prescribed, it afterwards became usual to recline at 
table during it as at any other meal, apparently a 
symbol of the freedom which Israel had obtained by 
the Exodus from Egypt, since only slaves were ac- 
customed to stand during eating. In respect to the 
arrangement of the places for the company at the 
table, little can be determined with certainty. From 
John xiii. 23 it only appears that John has the first 
place, nearest the Saviour, while Peter must not be 
looked for immediately next to him, but only near 
him, since he does not speak to him, but only beckons 
to him (ch, xiii. 24), about that which he wished to 
inquire about of him. The place of the father of the 
house, who presided at the paschal celebration, our 
Lord here occupies, and by Luke the very moment is 
brought before us, vss. 15-18, in which He opens the 
celebration, Perhaps He uttered the words vss. 15, 
16, instead of the customary thanksgiving to God, 
who had made this day for His people. 

Vs. 15. With desire I have desired.—He- 
braism: émiSuuia éemeSdunoa, compare the LXX on 
Numbers xi. 4; Ps. evi. 14. This very first word 
gives us to know our Lord’s frame of mind, which in 
this whole evening remained the prevailing one. His 
suffering stands so clearly before His soul, that He 
no longer even expressly announces it, but presup: 
poses the nearness of it as something sufticientl, 
known. He has already, for a considerable time 
desired to eat this Passover, and is thinking thereby 
not of the meal of the New Testament (Tertullian 
and other fathers), but of the Israelitish feast, which 
for one and twenty years had gained continually 
deeper significance and higher value for His heart. 
He has very peculiarly desired to eat it with His 
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own, ued? tuav; He feels that He is not only Re- 
deemer but also Friend of His disciples, and He has 
especially longed after such a reunion, on account of 
the institution of the Supper, which is even now to 
be entered upon. It is as if He forgot the presence 
of Judas, as if He knew Himself to be in a circle of 
none but sincere, faithful friends, out of whom He 
however was soon to depart. In the very beginning 
therefore He gives to the festal celebration the char- 
acter of a feast of farewell, and therewith prepares 
His disciples for the institution of the Supper that 
commemorates His death. 

Vs. 16. For I say unto you.—lIt is of course 
understood that our Lord, before or in the utterance 
of these words, must have eaten at least something 
of the meal, as He indeed Himself, vs. 15, indicates. 
He declares here only that after the present one, He 
will no longer celebrate the Israelitish Passover, éws 
brov TAnpwdh ev tH BaodA. TOD Seod; that is, “not 
until all be fulfilled which must be fulfilled in My 
kingdom of grace” (Starke) ; nor is 6 caipés or any such 
thing to be supplied, but simply 7} rdaya. To wish to 
conclude now from this that our Lord expects a 
literal Passover at-the revelation of His Divine 
kingdom in glory, is purely arbitrary, since it is plain 
enough that He here, as often, describes the joy of the 
perfected Messianic kingdom under the image of a 
feast. The Passover is only fulfilled when the outer 
form, the Passover celebration, is entirely broken down, 
and the eternal idea, a perfect feast of deliverance, is 
fully realized. The Lord points “to the eternal 
coronation-feast of His glorified Church, the shining 
image of the eternal supper, the anticipatory celebra- 
tion of which in the New Testament covenant meal, 
He is now about to establish.” Lange. 

In the kingdom of God = év rapoucia pov. As 
our Saviour in the paschal lamb sees the type of His 
own immaculate sacrifice, so does He see in the 
paschal celebration a symbolical setting forth of the 
perfect joy of heaven. 

Vs. 17. The cup.—There is no other meant by 
vhis than the first, with which the festal celebration 
*x officio had begun. The word edxyapiorhoas ap- 
dears to indicate that our Lord uttered the customary 
blessing: “ Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, the 
King of the world, who hast created the fruit of the 
vine ;” perhaps we hear the echo thereof in the 
words, vs. 18, ard tod yeryhuatos Tis GuméAov. The 
address: Take this and divide it among your- 
selves (éavrois), appears, it is true, to indicate that 
our Lord puts from Himself the enjoyment of the 
paschal wine. However, we may yet conclude from 
the following words, vs. 18, that our Lord says 
this after He has previously drank, even as He had 
in vss. 15, 16 previously eaten, but in no case does 
there exist, even on the first interpretation, a ground 
for considering this expression of our Saviour, even 
at the first cup, as improbable (Meyer). The drinking 
of the paschal wine was at all events not prescribed 
by the law, like the eating of the paschal lamb, on 
which account our Lord might place Himself com- 
posedly above the common forms, without His act 
ther :fore having become illegal, irreligious, or of- 
fensive-— Until the kingdom of God shall have 
come.—That is, of course, in glory, as in vs.16. That 
our Lord repeated the same expression in a somewhat 
altered form after the institution of the Supper, as 
is related in Matt. xxvi. 29 and Mark xiv. 25, cannot 
possibly in itself be incredible. 








already passes over, was undoubtedly preceded by 
the dispute about rank, vs. 24-27, and the foot 
washing, John xiii. Luke visibly makes not the 
Passover but the Lord’s Supper the centre of hia 
whole delineation, and communicates the dispute 
about rank, vs. 24, apparently only by occasion of 
the dispute which, vs. 23, had arisen through the un- 
certainty in reference to the person of the traitor. 
By attentive comparison of the Evangelical accounts, 
we can decide only for the following arrangement of 
the different events in the Passover-hall: 1. Opening 
of the meal (Luke xxii. 15-18). 2. Almost con- 
temporaneously, or even before this, the dispute about 
rank, vss. 24-27 (comp. John xiii. 1-11). 3. Further 
remarks of the Saviour (John xiii. 18-20; Luke xxii, 
28-80). Meanwhile the continuation of the celebra. 
tion, undoubtedly more on the part of the disciples 
than on the part of our Lord, and participation of 
the second cup, which is not expressly mentioned in 
the gospels. 4. The discovery of the traitor (Matt. 
xxvi. 21-25; Mark xiv. 18-21; Luke xxii, 21-23; 
John xiii, 21-30). 5. After his going out, the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, in all probability te 
be inserted John xiii. 34, 35, Although in and of 
itself it may be concluded, from the account of Luke 
literally taken, that Judas was yet present at the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, yet from the com- 
parison of all the other accounts, the opposite be- 
comes evident, so that all dogmatic debates about 
the enjoyment of the communion by the unworthy 
Judas, together with all deductions th refrom, are 
without any firm historical basis. 

Vs. 19. This is My body.—The institution of 
the Lord’s Supper took place therefore just before 
the third cup, which in consequence of it was hallow- 
ed as the cup of the New Covenant. The Lord takes 
up one of the remaining cakes of bread, and now 
speaks the words of institution. As respects the 
form of the words themselves, it appears at once that 
Matthew here agrees most closely with Mark, Luke 
most closely with Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 23 seg., so that the 
genuinely Pauline character of his gospel in this 
place, also, does not belie itself. Before we quite 
make up our minds to the opinion that our Lord re- 
peated the words of institution several times, more 
or less modified, we prefer to consider, as being 
thoroughly authentic, those words which He accord- 
ing to all the narrators uses, while that whieh each 
Evangelist gives in particular can only be judged on 
grounds of internal probability. With the words 
This is My body, Luke has 7d irép tua ddduevor 
These words are on internal grounds probable, even 
on account of the parallelism with the subsequent 
“which is shed for you,” and are by no means in 
conflict with 1 Cor. xi, 24, since kAduevoy is de- 
cidedly spurious. Agreeably to the connection, &- 
déuevoy can be understood only of a surrender to 
death, while ix¢p here does not of necessity express 
the idea of representation, but may be translated 
generally: in commodum vestrum. 

This do in remembrance of Me.—These 
words, at the distribution of the bread, are also given 
by Luke and Paul alone, but they have internal 
probability, as well on account of what immediately 
follows at the giving of the cup, as also of the char 
acter of the celebration, which is to be a permanent 
memorial institution. If we could assume (Stier, 
Nitzsch, a. 0.) that the Pauline words: ey& yap 
mapéAaBov amb ton Kuplov point to a direct revelation, 





Vs. 19. And He took bread.—The institution | in which the glomfied Saviour gave to a letter the 
of the Supper, to the description of which Luke now | formula of institution communicated by Him, thes 
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undoubtedly the exactness of the rendering of Luke 
with its Pauline coloring, would be raised above all 
doubt. There is however nothing in the words of 
the Apostle to necessitate us to understand such an 
extraordinary revelation, since he may have also 
meant thereby the evangelical tradition that had 
come to his knowledge. 

Vs. 20. Mera 7d Sermvjoa:.—The third cup com- 
monly went round for the first time after the meal 
was finished, and we do not therefore need, from this 
expression of itself, to draw the inference that now 
the paschal celebration for this evening had been 
entirely ended; on the other hand, there belong 
thereto a fourth and fifth cup, as well as the singing 
of the hymn of praise, Matt. xxvi. 80. The institu- 
tion of the Supper is therefore taken up as a special 
act into the course of the paschal celebration, although 
it is not probable that this last, at least as concerns 
the eating, was yet continued after the reception of 
the communion bread. Our Lord (Matthew and 
Mark) now names this cup 7d afud wou THs diadhKns, 
while He according to Luke and Paul speaks of 7 
kay diadhKn ev TO aluati pov. But whichever ex- 
pression may have been the most original, yet the 
signification of it isnot hard to understand. As the Old 
Covenant was not established without blood (Exodus 
xxiv. 8, comp. Heb. ix. 16), so through the blood of 
Christ was the New Covenant, which God now con- 
cluded with man, Jer. xxxi. 31-34, confirmed and 
sealed. Of this blood it is said (Matthew and 
Mark), that it was shed bép or wept woAA@y, accord- 
ing to Luke, 7d imtp buay exxvvouevov. We might 
almost suppose that the latter was the original, the 
former, on the other hand, a later ecclesiastically 
established formula. But in no case is the applica- 
tion of the biood limited by the roAA@y, as if it had 


taken place for many and not for all, but on the | 


pther hand the purpose is thereby as much as possible 
extended, as embracing not only the Apostles, but 
in addition many with them. 

If we consider the whole formula of the distribu- 
tion of the bread and wine, we believe that we must 
understand it so as to explain the rodro as referring 
to the broken piece of bread, and to the wine poured 
_ into the cup which He reaches to His disciples. That 
our Lord did not in His language once use the much 
controverted és7iv, is as certain as that it must 
necessarily be understood to complete the sense. He 
means that the broken bread which He hands to 
them in this instant represents His body, and that that 
(rodr0 woetre) which they were just about to do,— 
the eating of the bread handed to them, namely,—they 
should do for the remembrance of Him. The same 
isthe case with the cup, &c. From the statements of 
Luke and Paul it appears yet far more plainly than 
from those of Matthew and Mark, that our Lord here 
ordains a permanent meal of remembrance for those 
that confess Him, even in following ages. How fit- 
ting, finally, this whole symbolical act already was 
for the necessities of the disciples at that moment, 
appears at once so soon as we even in some measure 
transport ourselves into their state of mind, and con- 
sider what hard trials they were to experience even 
in the same night. 

Vs. 21. But behold the hand.—“ This allusion 
to the traitor (according to Luke, in distinction from 
the rest without any more particular specification), 
Luke has in the wrong place.” Meyer. Evidently 
he is merely concerned to give a condensed reference 
to a particular which he will neither pass over en- 
tirely nor yet communicate in greater detail, That, 
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in Matt. xxvi. 21-25, only a first preliminary designa 
tion of the traitor appears, which took place ever 
before the institution of the Supper, supposed to have 
subsequently taken place in the presence of Judas, 
and which was finally succeeded by yet a second 
more particular designation, which Luke alone, vs. 
22, communicates (Stier), we cannot possibly assume, 
The consternation and the whispering of the Eleven, 
vs. 28, is only comprehensible if they now for the 
first time hear anything of it. Least of all can we 
understand a double designation of the traitor uttered 
on two different evenings, or a repetition of the iv- 
timation on one and the same evening. There re 
mains, therefore, no other choice than to assume that 
Luke has communicated our Lord’s declaration con- 
cerning Judas more xatd Sidvoiay than Katd pyrdv, 
as indeed appears even from the incomplete form in 
which he, vs. 22, has noted down the Woe uttered 
upon Judas (comp. Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21). 
It is especially the beginning of the discovery of the 
traitor, as previously the beginning of the paschal 
celebration, which Luke places in the foreground. 

With Me on the table.—Very fine is the re- 
mark of BrneeL: “mecum, non vobiscum ait. Pro- 
ditorem igitur a reliquis discipulis segregans, sibi uni 
jam cum isto, tanquam hoste quidem, rem esse docet.” 
If, however, we assume that Luke relates merely the 
main fact, then it will hardly be necessary to para- 
phrase with Bengel a “manus que sacram cenam 
sumpsit.” Quite as well may we here insert in 
thought: The hand which but just now, as an in- 
strument in the eating of the Passover, was stretched 
out upon the table. As well the deep affliction as 
the displeasure of our Lord exhibits itself in these 
words; but very peculiarly does His long-suffering 
reveal itself in this, that He yet endures in His 
presence the traitor whose shameful plan He pen- 
etrates. As to the rest, the formula of commence- 
ment that now follows: Avy idov, which plainly 
shows that the discourse passes over to something 
else, of itself entitles us to give up any direct con- 
nection of vs. 21 with vs. 20. According to our 
view, this expression utters in a freer form the same 
thing which we read Matt. xxvi. 21; Mark xiv. 18; 
John xiii. 21, while vs. 22 (see parallel) appears again 
to have been spoken some moments after. 

Vs. 22. For truly the Son of Man goeth.— 
“Or. states the ground why the Lord could again, as 
already previously, Matt. xxvi. 2, speak of a wapad.d0- 
vat. “The Son of Man,” that is, “ goes, it is true, kara 
To @piouévov” (Matthew and Mark, cadas yeyparrai, 
and that wep! avrov). According to the counsel of 
God predicted in the prophetical Scriptures, the Son 
of Man must necessarily die, but by no means does 
this take away the responsibility of him who threatens 
voluntarily to become the instrument of His death 
(wAhv ovat), A word of warning for Judas before he 
took the decisive step, in order even on the verge of 
the abyss to open his eyes, With a fearful mixture 
of compassion and intense displeasure, our Lord is 
absorbed in the fate which impends over the traitor. 
Perfectly conscious of His own dignity, He feels that 
no other crime can be placed by the side of this; 
fully acquainted with the secrets of eternity, He sees 
that no restoration from this terrible wretchedneos ix 
to be expected. Too strong would the expression 
have been which our Lord (according to Matthew 
‘and Mark alone) yet adds, “it had been better for 
that man if he had never been born,” if He had seen 
glimmering even in the extremest distance one single 
ray of light, in the night of the eternal doom vro 
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aounced upon Judas. “It is the immeasurable fall 

| and the immeasurable curse which He so designates ; 

‘ the Woe which He pronounces upon Judas is a deep 
Woe of His soul; He profoundly pities that man even 
back unto his birth, He is troubled so much about 
the time and eternity of this man, that thereat He 
can forget His own woe which that man is preparing 
for Him.” Lange. [This declaration of our Lord: 
“ Good were it for that man if he had never been 
born,” is in reality the strongest argument in the 
whole Bible against the doctrine of a final restora- 
tion of all men, an argument which it appears to me 
that we have a right to regard as perfectly conclu- 
sive.*—C. C. 8.] 

Vs. 28. And they began.—Comp. Matt. xxvi. 
22; Mark xiv.19; John xiii. 22 seg. A vivid re- 
presentation of the disputation which soon arose 
among them. That Luke does not bring the tragic 
scene completely to a close, is a new proof that he is 
by =o means here concerned for the completeness of 
his account. Comp. further the Exegetical and Criti- 
cal remarks on the parallel passages in Matthew and 
Mark. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallel passages in Matthew, Mark, 
and John. Worthy of consideration also are the 
representations of the Last Supper of our Lord 
given by Christian art, not only the world-renowned 
one of Leonardo da Vinci, but also of Giotto, Ghir- 
landajo, Signorelli, Gorgione, Raphael, Juan de 
Juanes, Carlo Dolce, Poussin, Thorwaldsen, and 
others. 

2. Our Lord’s longing for the eating of thzs Pass- 
over with His disciples, is one of the most affecting 
revelations of His all-surpassing love of sinners, 
which are preserved to us in the Gospel. It is as if 
He longs for the death which is to give life to the 
world. But, furthermore, the prospect given on this 
occasion of a perfect festal celebration in the king- 
dom of God, encourages us also to the assertion that 
His own blessedness, capable of infinite increase, 
will only then be fully perfected when the kingdom 
of God shall have fully come, and that He does not 
less long to see His people with Him than they can 
ever long to be with Him. 

3. Not sufficiently can we admire our Lord’s 
.wisdom and greatness which become visible in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. This is meant to 
assure the disciples, who had never been able to 
believe in His dying, of His impending death; it is 
tu place before them this death, which was so offen- 
sive to them, in the most comforting light, cis teow 
auapt. It is finally to oblige them to a continual 
remembrance of tiis death, and thus to bind them 
most intimately together with one another, as well 
as with the Lord, and with the believers of all fol- 
‘ lowing times. The institution of the Lord’s Supper 
is no fruit of a momentary inspiration, or of a sud- 
den excitement of feeling, but is evidently the result 
of a previously carefully developed plan. With the 
sure knowledge of His approaching suffering our Lord 
' unites the clear consciousness of the blessed effect of 
His death; with His love for His disciples, which 
eauses Him entirely to forget Himself, a wisdom 
which determines Him even during this meal, and at 

* (Dr. Schaff, in his book on the Sin against the Holy Ghost, 
eensiders this passage conclusive against the apokatastasis, 


fanice an endless happiness even after millions of years of pain 
“would be preferable to non-existence.’’] 











the right hour of the same, to prepare a strengthen 
ing cordial for their faith, their love and hope; with 
His care for them a salutary institution for the main- 
taining, uniting, and training of His Church for all 
following time. Never can His Church be thankful 
enough to Him for the rich treasures which He be 
queathed to her in this institution. 

4. That the Holy Communion, which is intended 
for the union of all believers in Jesus Christ, haa 
been the very cause of the most intense contioversy - 
is certainly one of the most mournful phenomena 
which the history of Christendom and the Reforma- 
tion has to show. Nowhere does the apple of discord 
make a more mournful impression than when it is 
thrown upon the table of love. So much the more 
fortunate is it that the blessing of the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper is not necessarily dependent on 
the interpretation of the words of institution. In 
reference to this last we have only to place ourselves 
in the position of the disciples, and to inquire how 
they, it is likely, understood the Master, in order 
immediately to recognize the full preposterousness 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. Therewith, 
however, we do not mean that the strictly Lutheran 
or the old Reformed interpretation does not yet 
leave many difficulties unsettled. Strauss was not 
wrong when he, in this respect, more impartially 
than many a dogmatic author, wrote: ‘To the 
writers of our gospels the bread in the Lord’s Supper 
was the body of Christ; but had any one, therefore, 
asked them whether the bread was changed, they 
would have denied it; had any one spoken to them 
of a receiving the body with and under the species 
of bread, they would not have understood this; had 
one concluded that therefore the bread merely sig- 
nified the body, they would not have found them- 
selves satisfied with that.” It could be wished that 


| all Christians would unite in this proposition, that in 


the Lord’s Supper there takes place not only a sym- 
bolical celebration of the death of Christ, but a real 
communication of Christ Himself to believers, so 
that He at this table gives Himself to them to be 
beheld and to be enjoyed in the whole fulness of His 
saving love. That inJohn vi. the idea of the Lord’s 
Supper stands in the background, although the in- 
structicn there given does not refer immediately to 
the Communion, hardly admits of doubt, 1 Cor. x. 
16, 17. If only the mystery of the real personal 
communion with Christ is believingly acknowledged as 
the mystery of the Holy Supper, then the subordinate 
question whether this self-communication of our Lord 
to His people takes place in a corporeal or exclusively 
in a spiritual way, need not really divide the mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Church forever from each 
other. [Compare here the doctrinal and ethical re- 
flections of Dr. Lanax and Dr. Scuarr in the Com- 
mentary on Matthew, pp. 473-475.—C. C.8.] That 
the decidedly Zuinglian interpretation has és truth, 
but not the ful/ truth, is recognized more and more 
generally by believing theology in the Reformed 
Church. Compare the admirable monograph of 
Ebrard, 1845, and on the Lutheran side that of 
Kahnis, 1851, to say nothing of the manifold obser 
vations on this subject in RupeLpacn and GUERIKE’s 
Zeitscherift fiir Lutherische Theologie. 1n a critical 
way, the doctrine of the Supper has been in the mest 
recent period investigated with a rather negative 
result by L. J. Riickert at Jena. <A very weighty 
article has been furnished by Juttus MuLLE2 in Her. 
zog’s Real-Encyclopddie. As to the rest, we must 
refer the reader to the history of doctrines. 


CHAP. XXII. 14-28. 
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5. That the discovery of the traitor belongs to 
she most affecting and extraordinary moments in the 
life of our Lord, we should believe even if this did not 
clearly appear in the Evangelical accounts, nay, even in 
the brief statement of Luke. So much the more ador- 
able is His composure, long-suffering, and self-control 
on the one hand, His grave earnestness, His displea- 
sure, and His wrath on the other hand. The first 
Separation which here goes on in this circle of the 
disciples between light and darkness, is the beginning 
of a continuous process of purification, and the pro- 
phecy of the «picts of the great day. 

6. ‘He hath heartily desired to die for us—who 
would not heartily desire to live in Him? Christ is 
more eager to make us partakers of His benefits than 
we to receive them from Him.” ‘Tauler. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The last assembling of the Lord with His dis- 
ciples.—The longing of our Lord for the last Pass- 
over: 1. How it exhibits itself; 2. from what it 
springs; 3. to what it quickens.—The paschal cup 
the last bodily refreshment of our Lord before His 
suffering.—The feast of the redeemed in the per- 
fected kingdom of God, the fulfilment and glorifica- 
tion of the Israelitish Passover.—We also have the 
Paschal Lamb, that is, Christ, sacrificed for us, 1 
Cor. v. 7.—The coincidence and the diversity, the 
agreement and the difference between the Passover 
of the Old and the Supper of the New Covenant. 
Through both: 1. A perfect redemption is sealed; 
2. a blessed fellowship founded; 3. a glorious pros- 
pect opened: the Passover points to the Communion, 
the Communion to the marriage-supper of the Lamb, 
Rev. xix. 9.—The noblest gifts of nature sanctified 
into symbols of grace.—The atonement of love.— 
The institution of the Lord’s Supper in its high sig- 
aificance: 1. For our Lord; 2. for His Apostles; 3. 
for all following times.—The fellowship in the Com- 
munion: 1. Of our Lord with His people; 2. of be- 
lievers with one another; 3. of earth with heaven.— 
“This do in remembrance of Me”: 1. A pregnant 
command; 2. a holy command; 3. a salutary com- 
mand.—The feast of the New Covenant: 1. The ful- 
filment of that which is only intimated in the Old 
Covenant ; 2. the prophecy of that which shall here- 
after be enjoyed at the heavenly feast.—The institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper a revelation of the Pro- 
phetical, the Priestly, and the Kingly character of 
our Lord.—The high significance which our Lord, 
in distinction from every other stage of His earthly 
manifestation, attributes to His suffering and death.— 
The institution of the Lord’s Supper essentially inex- 
plicable to him who in the death of our Lord sees 
only a confirmation of His teaching, an exalted ex- 
ample, a striking revelation of the forgiving love 
of God, but no actual expiatory sacrifice—The Lord’s 
Supper: 1. A memorial supper; 2. a covenant sup- 
per; 8. a supper of love-——How our Lord in the 
Communion gives Himself to His own: 1. To be be- 
held; 2. to be enjoyed; 3. to be adored.—The devil 
among the disciples, John vi. 70.—Jesus over against 
Judas: 1. His immaculate purity over against the 
enormous guilt; 2. His infallible knowledge over 
against the deep blindness; 3. His unshakable com- 
posure over against the painful disquiet; 4. His 
measureless love over against the burning hatred of 
th> traitor.—Jesus the Searcher of all hearts.—The 
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discovery of the traitor; it shows us: 1. What out 
Lord once suffered here on earth; 2. what He now 
is in heaven; 3. what He shall hereafter do at the 
end of the world.—Jesus glorified by the way in 
which He discovers the traitor, comp. John xiii. 80, 
31. He reveals in this way: 1. A knowledge deceived 
by no illusive guise; 2. an affliction marred by ne 
petty weakness; 3. a love cooled by no wickedness; 
4, an anger accompanied with nod ignoble passion.— 
The night of the betrayal: 1 From its dark; 2. from 
its bright, side.—Even on the Communion-table, as on 
the Paschal board, our Lord sees the hand of His 
betrayer steetched out.—Here is more than David, 
Ps. xli, 10.—When our Lord utters a general warn- 
ing, no one of His disciples may remain wholly indif- 
ferent, but each one is under obligation to enter 
into himself. 

STaARKE :—JBidl. Wirt. :—Oh, how great a longing 
hath Jesus had for man’s salvation !—QuxEsNEL :— 
One communion prepares the way for another; they 
that have here received Christ sacramentally shall 
there be celestially united with Him—Wova Bibl. 
Tub. :-—All our food we should, after Jesus’ example, 
hallow by prayer and thanksgiving, 1 Cor. x. 31.—The 
foretaste of Divine goodness is even here so sweet 
and pleasant, what will the perfect enjoyment of 
blessedness be ?—The Holy Communion must, in 
danger of life, and in the pains of death, be our best 
cordial and refreshment.-—The Lord’s Supper without 
the cup a maimed one.—Everything, it is true, takes 
place according to the providence of God, but not 
always according to the will of God.—Genuine test 
of a true Christian, to do his enemies good and let 
them eat with him, even at his table, out of his dish, 
Rom. xii. 20.—Wova Bib/. Tub. :—Nothing more 
necessary than self-examination.—We cannot answer 
for our own hearts without the grace of God.—Many 
a one thinks not that that shall come to pass with 
him which yet does come to pass.—HEUBNER :— 
When separated, let it be the spirit of Jesus that 
unites our hearts—The hope of eternal communion 
in the presence of Jesus lightens separation to the 
Christian.—The righteous are ever concerned lest 
there should be anything evil hidden in them.— 
Christ Himself ascribes to His death atoning power. 
—Christ’s love would gather His own around Him.— 
F. Arens:—The Communion of our Lord: 1. The 
blessed mystery; 2. the rich springs of blessings; 
3. the requisite condition of soul.—FLorry :—The 
Holy Supper and feast of love: 1. Love has founded 
it; 2. of love does it remind us; 3. love celebrates it ; 
4. love blesses it—The communion of our Lord the 
most admirable hour of solemnity in the house of 
God: 1. An hour of holy remembrance: 2. of blessed 
communion ; 3. of loving brotherly union.— Har.uss : 
—The tree of the new creation of Christ.—Arnprt: 
—The discovery of the traitor a revelation: 1. Of 
Divine omniscience; 2. of holy love; 3. of fixed re- 
solution. — Krummacuer : — Passions-buch: the de- 
nunciation of woe: 1. The awfulness of this denun 
ciation ; 2. the limits of its applicability.—J. Saurin, 
Now. Serm. i. p. 45:—Sur la sentence de notre 
Seigneur contr. Judas.—V AN DER Pam :~-The great. 
ness of our Lord visible in the institution of the Holy 
Communion. — W. Horacker :—Where does tle holy 
meal of the Lord place us ?—THomasius :—(Judas) ; 
The steps to the abyss: 1. The evil lust in the 
heart; 2. the sin against the conscience ; 3. the judg. 
ment of reprobacy.—BocKEeL :—Jesus over agains{ 
His betrayers. 





340 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
4. Familiar and Farewell Discourses (Vss. 24-38). 
Cn part parallel with Matt. xxvi. 30-85, Mark xiv. 27-31; John xiii. 36-38.) 
24 And there was also a strife [there arose also a contention’] among them, which oi 
25 them should be accounted [appears to be, doxet*] the greatest. And he said unto them, 


The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors.. But ye shall not be so: but he that is greatest 
among you, let him be as the younger; and he that is chief, as he that doth serve, 
For whether [which] zs greater, he that sitteth at meat [reclineth at table], or he that 

serveth? zs not he that sitteth at meat [reclineth at table]? but Iam among yon as he 
28 that serveth. [But] Ye are they which have continued [steadfastly] with me in my 
29 temptations. And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto 
30 me; That ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and [ye shall] sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 

And the Lord said,’ Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he 
may sift you as wheat: But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and wher 
thou art converted for, hast hereafter returned to thyself], strengthen [orjpicov] thy 
brethren, And he said unto him, Lord, I am ready to go with thee, both [or, even| 
into prison and to death. And he said, I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this 
day, before [until*] that thou shalt [have] thrice deny [denied] that thou knowest me, 
And he said unto them, When I sent you without purse, and scrip [wallet], and shoes, 
lacked ye any thing? And they said, Nothing. Then [Therefore] said he unto them, 
But now, he that hath a purse, let him take zt, and likewise his scrip [wallet]: and he 
that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one [and he that hath not, let 
him sell his garment, and buy a sword]. For I say unto you, that this that is written 
must yet® be accomplished in me, And he was reckoned among the transgressors (Is. 
liii. 12): for the things concerning me have an end [or, are fulfilling]. And they said, 
Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he said unto them, It is enough. 


26 
27 


31 
32 


33 
34 


35 
36 
37 


38 


[' Vs. 24.—Revised Version of the American Bible Union.—C. C. 8.] 
(? Vs. 24.—That is, as leek explains it, which of them was so conspicuous above the rest, that he appeared, could be 


recognized, as greatest—a question hardly consistent with Peter’s supremacy.—C. C. 8.] 


3 Vs. 31.—This abruptly introduced formula of commencement appears, as in ch. vii. 31, somewhat suspicious. 
(B., L. omit it, but Cod. Sin., which so commonly agrees with B., here has it.—C. C. 8.] 


Tischendorf. 


See 


4 Vs. 34.—According to the reading of B., (Cod. Sin.,] L., Cursives, Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles, Al- 
ford,] €ws, which appears to deserve the preference above the Recepta, piv 4. 
36.—O py Exwv, TwANTATW TO iwatLoY a’TOU Kal ayopaodTw udxatpav.—C. C. 8.]J 


ig Vs. 
Vs. 37.—Ete is omitted by 


Lachmann, [Tregelles,] according to A., B., D., [Cod. 


Sin.,] H., L., [Q.,] K., &e. Per- 


haps it was quite early interpolated for the purpose of giving this prophecy more prominence in reference to what precedes 


and follows. 
immediately preceding ort. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vss. 24-30. Entirely peculiar to Luke.—Quite 
correctly explained by Ewald, p. 348. ‘“ Luke here 
puts together (vss. 21-38) a number of expressions 
of Jesus which, according to Matthew and Mark, are 
spoken partiy earlier and partly later, as if this 
sublime point of the history were peculiarly adapted 
for attaching to the words of institution of the Holy 
Supper, similar thoughts respecting the faithfulness 
of the disciples towards Him.” That the dispute 
with the disciples about rank took place even after 
the institution of the Communion, and discovery of 
the traitor, cannot be at all imagined. It must, 
therefore, together with the admonitions belonging 
to it, necessarily be placed before both events. 
Perhaps the thought on the impending departure of 
the Master brought the disciples entirely spontane- 
ously to the inquiry, who then above all others was 
worthy to stand at the head of the company ; or that 
some were ill content with their place at the feast- 
table-—This appears to us, at least, yet more prob- 
ab’e than thit the djspute arose about the question, 





On the other hand, it may be conceived that it was quite early and unconsciously omitted on account of the 
[The latter appears much the more probable.—C. C. 8.] 


who of them should discharge for their other breth- 
ren the business of foot-washing before the meal, not 
yet begun. For although this controversy, in ali 
probability, had given occasion to the foot-washing, 
—hbefore or at which the words, vss, 25-27, were 
probably spoken,—this act, and therefore also this 
discourse of our Lord, appears not to fall before the 
meal, but at the beginning of it. But however that 
may be, the dispute of the disciples gives our Lord 
not only occasion for a symbolical act, but also, 
moreover, for a special admonition. 

Vs. 25. The kings of the Gentiles.—A com 
mencement exactly adapted to make them at once 
feel that the temper which now came into view among 
them was essentially an ethnic one, and in this way 
deeply to shame them. It is known how often the 
name of Euergetes was given to Roman Emperors 
and also to other princes, for instance, Ptolemeue 
Euergetes, and others. The Apostles give only toe 
plain a note of being animated by the same spirit of 
pride with those who listen to such a flattery with 
complacency. 

Vs. 26. But ye shall not be so.—Our Lord 
recognizes that His own discip’es in a certain sense 
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are kings, but he will have them in the establishment 
of their kingly rights distinguish themselves in a very 
important point from the princes of earth. To be- 
come more humble they should regard as an eleva- 
tion, and serviceable love as the sum of their greatness. 
Only then would they submit themselves to the im- 
mutable constitution of the kingdom of God; only 
then would they bear the King’s image. Whoever 
indeed was the greatest among them, he must become 
as the younger, vedrepos, whose business it naturally 
was, as a rule, to serve the others (Acts v. 6-10), and 
even so the dux gregis must prove his superiority by 
showing himself the most zealous diaconus. Far 
from levelling down all distinction of rank and office 
in the circle of His disciples, our Lord here recog- 
nizes a real aristocracy in the Christian sphere, but 
an aristocracy of humility, which He, indeed, does 
not merely demand, but which He also in His own 
example sets forth. 

Vs. 27. For which is greater.—Although it 
remains true that the reference to the foot-washing 
is not directly necessary, since our Lord, even besides 
this, might on account of what He does during the 
meal, as well as on account of the whole of His self-sur- 
render, well call Himself the didxcoves of His people, 
yet it is true, on the other hand, that under the Jo- 
hannean picture of the foot-washing, one could set no 
more congruous and beautiful motto than the utter- 
ance which Luke alone has here preserved to us: 
“TY am among you as he that serveth.” He appeals 
to the position which He at this moment occupies 
among them,—a position in which every guise of a 
superiority falls away. In words our Saviour had 
already previously expressed 'the same thought (Matt. 
xx. 25-28), but now He adds to the werd the 
deed. 

Vs. 28. But ye are they.—If we assume that 
vss. 28-30 were spoken wno tenore with vss. 25-27, 
then certainly the most natural connection of thought 
(Meyer) is this: that our Lord, upon this humiliation 
of His disciples, now also causes their true elevation 
to follow, by assuring them of their future glory in 
His Messianic kingdom. We know not, however, 
what should hinder us from assuming that these 
words were uttered somewhat later on this evening. 
Entirely arbitrary is the assertion (De Wette, Strauss), 
that these words here stand out of all historical con- 
nection, and contain only a modified repetition of the 
promise given Matt. xix. 28. It appears to us far 
more probable that they belong in the portion of the 
discourse after the foot-washing and before the dis- 
covery of the traitor, of which also John (ch. xiii. 
12-20) has communicated to us some portion. Not 
mcongruously may they be attached to John xiii. 20, 
and that in this way: that our Lord now praises and 
encourages His faithful disciples, after He had just 
thrown upon the traitor a look of warning, vs. 21 
seg. Itis with Him, in His increasing agitation of 
spirit, a necessity to turn His eyes from the unfaith- 
ful one to the faithful ones, and to show to them how 
dear 10 Him the Apostolic circle yet remains, in spite 
of the sorrow which the unfaithful apostle has caused 
Him. 

Continued steadfastly ...in My tempta- 
tions, eipacpols wov.—mJust the word for Luke, ac- 
cording to whom Satan, ch. iv. 13, even after the forty 
days’ temptation in the wilderness, had only departed 
from the Lord &yp: xapod, so that according to him, 
the whole earthly life of Jesus is represented as a con- 
tinuous temptation. In the mouth of Jesus this word 








rience of life, through which His obedience to tne 
Father had to be exercised and perfected. Jn the 
midst of all these conditions, it redounded to the nc 
small praise of His disciples that they had so faith- 
fully continued with Him (Siameuevnedres). Withous 
adding a word upon: their manifold weaknesses, He 
does justice with manifest pleasure to their sincerity 
and their steadfastness,—the direct opposite, it is 
true, to the temper of mind which He expresses, ch. 
ix. 41, and yet the one utterance is as natural as the 
other, — each in its own peculiar connection. 

Vs. 29. And I appoint unto you a king- 
dom, as My Father hath appointed unto 
Me.—To the mention of that which the disciples 
have been for Him, our Lord now adds an intimation 
of what He has purposed for them. AratiSeuai sig- 
nifies not only a bestowal or assurance, but a disposi- 
tion such as a dying man forms when he makes his 
will for those left behind. That our Lord bequeaths 
to them the kingdom by a particular institution— 
namely, by the Communion, is not directly said; 
even without such a reference to the Supper, the 
promise preserves its full truth and force. It is in 
this of course understood that the verb, when our 
Lord uses it of the Father, who can never see death, 
Kadas d1é3erd wor, must be understood cum grane 
salis, The sublimity of such an expression can be 
better felt than described. The poor Nazarene, whe 
bequeaths to His disciples not one penny, and whose 
garments after a few hours are to be parted under 
His eyes on the Cross, here bequeaths to His friends, 
as the reward of their immovable fidelity, a more 
than royal inheritance, and therewith even removes 
the disparity that yet lay between Him and them. 
There exists a noteworthy, as yet too little noted, 
coincidence between this utterance and that of the 
Intercessory Prayer (John xvii. 22), which serves for 
a new proof of the higher unity of the Synoptical 
and the Johannean Christ. 

Vs. 80. That ye may eat.—An allusion to the 
purpose, and secondly, to the inestimable fruit of 
this bequest, by which there is prepared for them as 
well a rich enjoyment as also an imperishable honor. 
The enjoyment is this: that our Lord in the Messianic 
kingdom entertains them at His table; the familiar 
Biblical imagery is here also chosen with preference, 
not only in view of the already instituted Holy Sup- 
per, but also by occasion of the present Paschal cele- 
bration; the honor is, that they are appointed as 
judges over the twelve tribes of Israel. It is com- 
monly believed that the mention in particular of the 
twelve thrones which appears Matt. xix. 28, was 
omitted here on account of the apostasy of Judas. 
It may, however, also be that this altered form is 
connected with the freer character of our Lord’s dis- 
course in Luke. Almost too refined is the questior 
which Bengel adjoins to the mention of the @uAat: 
“ Singuline singulas? We know, moreover, how our 
glorified Lord opens this same prospect, only some- 
also the Apostle Paul states the judging of the world 
at the Parusia of the Lord asa prerogative which is 
intended for all His saints, 1 Cor. vi. 2. 

Vs. 31. Simon, Simon.—We agree with those 
who believe that a double intimation of Peter’s de 
nial took place; the one even in the Pasthal hall, 
the other on the way to Gethsemane, which latter is 
exclusively mentioned by Matthew and Mark. Of the 
former John gives us an account (ch. xiii, 36-38); 
vss. 31, 32 of Luke appear to run parallel therewith, 


points dec.ledly to this painful and tempting expe- | It took place, therefore, shortly after the institution 
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of the Lord’s Supper, immediately following the new 
commandment of brotherly love (John xiii. 34, 35). 
Very well may our Lord to the earnest warning (John 
xiii, 36-88) have yet added the words which Luke 
alone has preserved for us, and which as well by 
heir form as by their character were fitted to make 
on the Apostle’s heart the deepest impression. Even 
the double Simon, Simon, comp. Luke x. 41; Acts 
ix. 4, must have given him deeply to feel that he soon 
would not be like a rock, but like an unsteady reed. 
[he Biblical mode of speech: ‘Satan hath desired 
7ou, ardently entreated for you,” points back to the 
prologue of the book of Job. Note the distinc- 
tion between the plural, juas (vs. 31), and the singu- 
lar (vs. 82), rep) cod. Without any one having 
known it, there had to-day the most fearful danger 
threatened all the disciples; but no one more than 
Peter, who had least feared it, and yet had been the 
object of the very special personal intercession of 
his faithful Lord.—Toé cimacat, “ The word has not 
been preserved to us elsewhere, but the signification 
is not doubtful. The tertiwm comparationis is the 
testing tapéocetv: as the wheat is shaken in the sieve 
that the chaff may thereby separate itself from the 
wheat and fall out, so will Satan also disquiet and 
terrify you through persecutions, dangers, tribula- 
tions, in order to bring your faithfulness towards Me 
to apostasy.”” Meyer. 

Vs. 82. But I.—In this discourse of our Lord 
also, His person forms the immovable centre. His 
majestic éyw d¢, on the one hand plants itself in the 
way of Satan’s threatening, and on the other hand 
stands in opposition to the direct xa! ov, which im- 
mediately follows thereon. First has our Lord 
granted His disciple a look into the crafty plottings 
of hell; now does He grant him to look up into the 
heaven of his loving Saviour’s heart. But for whom 
nath the Lord prayed? This time especially for Peter: 
“ Totus sane hic sermo Domini presupponit, Petrum 
esse primum apostolorum, quo stante aut cadente cetert 
aut minus aut magis periclitarentur.”  Bengel. 
When? After He had penetrated Satan’s crafty 
plotting in all its depth. Hor what? Our Lord does 
not express Himself with many words thereabout. 
By no means that Peter might entirely escape the 
sifting, comp. John xvii. 15. With what purpose ? 
In order that (iva) his faith may not cease (é«Aeirn), 
.Bince, indeed, his whole energy for resistance would 
be lost if the faith which he had so often confessed 
should no longer remain in him, comp. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 
With what result? The prayer is heard; Peter 
will indeed fall, but he will also rise again: kal ov 
ToOTE eTLgTpEWas. 

When thou art converted.—There is, there- 
fore, predicted for Peter an émicrpopf visible to others, 
which was to be the consequence of an inward erd- 
vow, Through what depths of sorrow and contrition 
the way should lead to this height is as yet wisely 
concealed from him, but in this very night he ex- 
periences it.—Strengthen thy brethren.—“ My” 
brethren, our Lord does not here say, asin John xx. 
17; nor yet ‘ owrs,” but thy brethren, since He here 
conceives them as afflicted with the same weak- 
ness which should bring Peter to so deep a fall. 


Thus does the address return again obliquely to the | 


buas, vs, 831. How Peter afterwards strengthened 


his fellow-apostles by his word and example, appears | 


plainly from the Acts. How he strengthened his 
fellow-believers, is manifest in his Epistles; but how 
little he was as yet on the way to this conversion, and 
how little he was fitted for this strengthening of 
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others, appears in the words with which he at @< 
same instant answers this address. 

Vs. 38. Lord, I am ready to go with Thee.— 
Mera ood he places emphatically first, to designats 
the source from which his exultant feeling of strengtk 
proceeds ; he conceives the threatening danger in a 
twofold form, as death or imprisonment; but love 
will surely give him strength to defy both. It is as 
if he would thereby intimate that the Lord’s inter 
cession for him had not been so especially necessary. 

Vs. 34. I tell thee, Peter.—Now not Simon, 
though he might have doubly deserved it, but, Peter ; 
inasmuch as our Lord places Himself in the position 
of the man who, in his own eyes, stands there so 
rock-fast. In language free of all ambiguity, He 
now announces to him what He had just made known 
to him in Biblical allusions, in order that the possi- 
bility of a misunderstanding may no longer remain, 
Peter will even deny that he knows the Master, 
amapyhon mi eidévat we, properly a double pleonastia 
negation, as in ch. xx. 27, on which account also 
some MSS., although without sufficient critical 
grounds, have omitted «7. Respecting the predic- 
tion of Peter’s denial itself, comp. moreover Langer 
on Matt. xxvi. 34. 

Vs. 85. And He said unto them.—From Peter 
the address of our Lord now turns, after a short 
pause, again to the whole circle of disciples. That 
our Lord uttered the words, vss. 85-38, when all 
were outside of the Paschal hall, immediately before 
the entrance into Gethsemane, we consider as less 
probable. For these words are not preceded by the 
second but the first announcement of Peter’s denial; 
moreover, they bear so familiar a character, that they 
appear to belong as yet to the feast table. We be- 
lieve that we ought to assign them a place even imme- 
diately after vss. 31-34—namely, so that our Lord now, 
to the description of the inward danger which threat- 
ens His disciples, joins the description of the outward 
distress that impends over them.—<As friends in the 
parting hour like to while away yet a season with 
their thoughts in the sweet days of the past, so does 
our Lord now lead back the Eleven into the period 
which then perhaps appeared to them to be a very 
tiresome one, but which, in comparison with this 
night, might yet be called a peaceful and happy one. 
He points them back to the time when they first 
preached the Gospel in Galilee, and on the part of 
many had found open ears and hearts, ch. ix. 1-6. 
Then they had in no respect had want, no care had 
oppressed them; but now it was another time. So 
unacquainted arethey as yet with that which to-night 
impends, that the Saviour can bring to them in no 
other way a presentiment of it than by holding up to 
them the sharp contrast of then and now. He enjoins 
on them the direct opposite of that which He had 
then commanded them. Once the least care was 
superfluous, now the most anxious care was not too 
much, 

Vs. 86. Therefore He said.—Ozy subjoins the 
opposite of their acknowledgment, that at that time 
they did not lack the least thing. He that hatha 
purse, let him take it, dparw: Let him not leave it 
at home, but take it with him on the journey, in order 
by so careful a preparation to assure himself against 
any possibility of a lack. Even so let him who pos. 
sesses a wallet, hasten to avail himself of it. And he 
that hath not, neither purse nor wallet, let him 
sell his garment, which he otherwise would at last 
expose to robbery, and buy—not a purse or a wallet, 
but what is now more indispensable ‘han clothing snd 
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food—a sword, Self-defence is now not only an 
urgent necessity, but the first necessity of all. This 
last word we have to understand, not in an allegori- 
eal, but in a parabolical sense. If one understands 
(Olshausen) the spiritual sword (Eph. vi. 17), he is 
then also obliged to give to the garment, the wallet, 
and the shoes a spiritual signification. Our Lord will 
simply, in a concrete pictorial form, represent to Hts 
disciples the right and the duty of necessary defence, 
in order that they may, by the very opposition to the 
former command (vs. 35), finally come to the con- 
sciousness that an entirely peculiar danger shall break 
in upon them. 

Vs. 37. For I say unto you.—The rendering 
of an immediate and sufficient reason for the pre- 
viously apparently so enigmatical command. If mat- 
ters go even so far with the Master that He is reck- 
oned with the malefactors, then His disciples also 
may well have occasion to fear the worst. Here 
again we find an allusion to the truth, that the im- 
pending fulfilment of the prophecy is grounded in an 
irrevocable Must; at the same time also a proof in 
what light our Lord regarded the well-known pro- 
phecy (ls. liii). He numbers it among the rep! éuot 
se. yeypauueva (not “The circumstances surrounding 
Me.” Meyer), in respect to which He gives the assur- 
ance that they réAos exer. Excessively feeble would 
this expression be, if He meant to say nothing else 
than: “With Me, as with that subject of Isaiah’s 
prophecy, matters are coming to an end.” Our Lord 
feels and knows that He is Himself truly the Subject 
of the prophecy of Isaiah, and, therefore, it cannot 
here be the end, in the common sense of the word, 
but only the accomplishment, in the sense of the 
retéAcorat (John xix. 30), that is spoken of. Our 
Lord therewith undoubtedly states the ground (ydp), 
why He expects for Himself nothing less than the 
fulfilment also of Isaiah liii. 12. Everything that is 
written of the Messiah must go into complete fulfil- 
ment, and that can only be done when this declara- 
tion also, in a certain sense the crown of the whole 
prophetic announcement of the Passion, is accom- 
plished in and on Him, ‘If this rodro yet comes to 
pass, because all must come to pass, then the fulfil- 
ment and coming to pass has with this undoubtedly 
wn end.” Stier. 

Vs. 38. Lord, behold here are two swords. 
—It is unquestionably surprising that the disciples 
have come at once in possession of these swords, 
and not probable that they were found in the Pass- 
over hall itself. Bengel. It is, however, known that 
the Galileans were wont to travel armed; perhaps 
Peter and another disciple had taken their swords 
with them in the journey towards the capital, in the 
presentiment of a danger on this very evening. Cer- 
tain it is that they have them at all events now lying 
ready, and at the word of our Lord, vs. 36, they think 
that they can use them very well. To understand 
large butcher-knives for the Paschal lamb (Chrysos- 
tom) sounds singular, 

Itis enough, ixavéy éor1.—If it were possible 
for us to imagine our Lord for a moment in the Pas- 
chal night with a melancholy smile on His heavenly 
countenance, it would be at the affair of the two 
swords. Two swords over against the whole might 
of the world, of hell, and of death, which were to 
engage in the assault upon Him! He accounts it 
impossible to make the whole preposterousness of 
this thought as visible to them as it is to Himself, 
and, therefore, breaks off the conversation on the 
subject, in the tone of one who is conscious that 
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others would not yet understand Him, and who 
therefore, holds all further speech unprofitable. A 
double sense (Olshausen, De Wette), we do not finc 
here, but we may, a melancholy irony. 

We apprehend that after this conversation: 1. 
The great Hallel was sung; 2. the farewell dis. 
course (John, ch. xiv. 17) held; 3. the Paschal 
hall left; 4. that on the way to Gethsemane the se- 
cond prediction of the unfaithfulness of Peter and of 
his fellow-disciples took place, which was with on¢ 
voice repelled. All. this Luke passes over in silence, 
in order to lead us without further detention imme- 
diately to Gethsemane. See Lex Hvang. Harm 
p- 93. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. While on the one hand the renewed dispute 
among the disciples as to rank on this very evening ig 
a mournful proof of how deeply pride and self-seek 
ing remain rooted even in the soul that has the be 
ginnings of faith and renewal ; so, on the other hand, 
is the peculiar way in which our Lord at the Paschal 
table opposes this perversity, a new revelation of 
His wisdom, love, and faithfulness. The almost 
literal repetition of an earlier, yet already forgotten 
admonition, must of itself have doubly shamed His 
discordant friends. Therewith He recalls to their 
memory an hour in which the same perverse dispo- 
sition had become visible in them, and had been by 
Him combated powerfully, indeed, yet, as now ap- 
peared, in vain. It is the fundamental law of His 
kingdom, which He now will, as it were, in the style 
of a lapidary and in a stereotyped form, engrave 
anew in the fleshy tables of the hearts of His own; 
and in order to impress it on them the more deeply, 
He represents it to their sight by an act, which must 
have remained eternally unforgotten by them. 

2. “But I am among you as he that serveth.” 
This word is first of all the brief summary of the 
whole now almost completed earthly life of Jesus in 
humiliation. Comp. Matt. xx. 28; Phil. ii. 5-11; 
2 Cor. viii. 9. It is, secondly, the worthy initiation 
of a Passion in which He was again to serve His 
own in a manner entirely different from hitherto, by 
this, that He humiliated Himself now more deeply 
than ever; and finally, it is even the watchword of 
His heavenly life, now that He is enthroned at the 
right hand of God; for even there upon the throne 
He rules by serving, and never reveals His ylory 
more brilliantly than in His condescending lov. 

8. Not enough can we here in the antec'uamber 
of the Passion admire the sublime, entirely unique 
self-consciousness of our Lord. While He certainly 
knows that He is at the very point of being reckoned: 
with the transgressors, He yet claims for His dis- 
ciples no Jesser rank than that which earthly poten- 
tates and kings possess (vss. 25, 26). Nowhere has 
He on earth to lay His head, and yet He bequeaths 
to them, as if by testament, the highest place of 
honor in the kingdom of God, and inaugurates them 
as future judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
With every moment He is goiny down deeper into 
the night of suffering, and yet He shows even now 
especially that the secrets of the heart, of the future, 
and of the spiritual world, lie naked and uncovered 
before Him. He feels that He is in the fullest sense 
of the word the Son in whom the Father is well 
pleased (vs. 29), the centre of the prophetic Scrip. 
ture (vs. 87), yea, the Vanquisher of Save (vss, 31 
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$2), and yet all this hinders Him not from walking in 
the midst of His own as their servant, and bearing 
their unreceptiveness with a patience which can never 
be sufficiently praised with human torgues. 

4, From this utterance of our Lord it appears 
chat the kingdom of darkness was in more than 
common activity and intense exertion when the 
night of the betrayal had fallen, Not Judas alone 
(vs. 32), the circle of the faithful disciples also was 
the target of the Satanic arrows. To understand 
such expressions only figuratively, and in view of them 
to deny the existence and the influence of Satan, is 
pure rationalistic caprice. On the contrary, there 
appears very evidently from this that the existence 
of a kingdom of darkness peopled by personal evil 
spirits is nothing less than a terrible reality. And it 
is certainly a permitted conclusion a minori ad majus 
that if Satan desired to sift the disciples as wheat, 
he can, least of all, have left our Lord untouched, 
either in Gethsemane or on Golgotha. 

5. The assurance of our Lord that He had prayed 
for Peter, is the solid basis for the evangelical doc- 
trine of the intercession of the Saviour for His peo- 
ple in heaven, Rom. viii. 34; Heb, vii. 25; ix. 24; 
1 John ii. 1. Thereby He shows us at the same 
time the supreme and final goal which the Christian, 
in his prayer for himself, must also keep before his 
eyes, namely, that his faith fail not. Whoever suf- 
fers shipwreck of his faith (1 Tim. i. 19), suffers loss 
not only of his goods but also of his life. 

6. The decided prediction of Peter’s denial be- 
longs to the sublimest self-revelations of the humi- 
liated Saviour. Gloriously does there shine out from 
this His wisdom, His love, His faithfulness, but far 
more gloriously yet does there beam forth from these 
words upon us, His Divine knowledge. For He an- 
nounces not only in a general way that Peter espe- 
cially will succumb to the impending trial—to any 
one acquainted with men, that looked somewhat 
more deeply than common, that would not have been 
so very difficult—but He gives beforehand every 
particular: the threefold denial, the cock-crowing, 
the form of the denial—amapyhon uh eidévar we—not 
only as possible but as certainly occurring, and 
shows thereby that He views with perfectly clear 
vision not only the hidden but also the seemingly 
casual. The assertions that the expression “‘ before 
the cock crow” is only meant to denote: ‘‘ before the 
morning shall break;” moreover, that the “ three 
times” (vs. 34) signifies only an indefinite round 
number, and that the prophecy only took this exactly 
definite form afterwards from the event (Strauss and 
others), rest upon presuppositions which are destitute 
of every exegetical proof, as well as of all historical 
ground. No example can be brought of THREE sig- 
nifying anything else than what it expresses, and it is 
forgotten that the cock-crowing is so far from being 
anything unessential that, according to Mark, it must 
even take place twice, So far, however, from an un- 
avoidable fate being here foretold to Peter, there is, 
on the other hand, at the basis of this admonition 
the intent of guarding him against the danger. Peter 
did not deny our Lord because it was previously fore- 
told, but it was foretold to him that he might not 
do it. While Satan’s design was so to sift the wheat 
that it should be found only as chaff, our Lord, on 
the other hand, will so sift i: that it may be cleansed 
from the chaff, may come forth from the trial as 
zood wheat. Had the disciple but comprehended 
the nutimation of his Master, and reconciled himself 
to the thought that his Master was to endure the 
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hard struggle without him! But, alas, the very on¢ 
who fancies himself to be stronger than ten other 
men, very soon gives the proof that he is even weaker 
than a single woman. 

7. The Lord would certainly have avoided the 
expression as to buying asword for threatening danger, 
if He had willed that His disciples in no case should 
think of self-defence with outward weapons. Their 
error lies’ only in this, that they in this moment, 
and over against the more than earthly might 
which now threatens them, will have recourse to 
ordinary weapons. Judge then how thoroughly it 
must conflict with the spirit and mission of our Lord 
when the Roman Curia vaunts itself of the possession 
of the two swords of Peter, and a Boniface the VIIJth, 
for example, from this very passage, believed himself 
to be able to prove that the papal chair possesses ag 
well the right of spiritual as of secular jurisdiction 
By the ixavdy éor: of our Lord, this folly is con 
demned in its very principle. “It is a sigh of 
the God-man which breathes like a sound of com- 
plaint over the Roman swords and stakes, over the 
armed camps of the Paulicians and Hussites, over 
all the violent measures of the New Testament time 
that are meant to further His cause.” 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How little the disciples, even in the Paschal hall, 
are yet in a condition to comprehend the gravity of 
the moment and the temper of the Lord.-—How 
much the disciples yet contribute to embitter to 
their Master even the still enjoyment of the last quiet 
evening.—The old Adam is not so quick to die— 
The royal dignity of the disciples of our Lord: 1. 
Its high rank ; 2. its holy requirements.—The heaven- 
wide distinction between the flattering titles and the 
ruling character of many an earthly monarch.—LZsse 
quam videri.—The way of willing humiliation the 
way of true greatness in the kingdom of God: 1. The 
ancient way; 2. the difficult way; 3. the safe way; 
4. the blessed way.—Christ in the midst of His peo- 
ple as one that serves: 1. The character which as 
such an one He reveals, a. condescending, 0. active, 
c. persevering love; 2. the requirement which He as: 
such repeats, a. adore in this very thing His great 
ness, 6. let yourself be served by Him, ¢. serve now 
others also for His sake.—Immutable faithfulness in 
the midst of severe temptation, is by our Lord: 1 
Well borne in mind; 2. graciously praised; 3. a thou- 
sandfold rewarded.—The bequest of the dying Tes: 
tator to His chosen friends——The judicial function 
which our Lord above in heaven commits to those 
that suffer with Him on earth, 2 Tim. ii. 12.—The 
heavenly feast in the yet future kingdom of God: 1. 
The blessed Host; 2. the completed number of guests ; 
3. the infinite refreshment.—Simon Peter: 1. Dan- 
gerously threatened; 2. invisibly defended; 3. tho- 
roughly converted ; 4. in rich measure active for the 
strengthening of his brethren.—Satan intent on the 
destruction, the Lord on the deliverance, of Peter, 
Simon alone careless.—Jesus the Intercessor for His 
weak but sincere disciples—How many a danger is 
averted from us unnoticed, even before we ourselves 
become aware of its approach.—The holy vocation 
of the converted one to strengthen his brethren; 
1. That only he can do who is himself converted ; 
2. but this one should, would, and will then do it.— 
Even over against our Lord, unbelief will still be in 
the rigoat.—He that trusteth in his own heart is 1 
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f{ool.—The dangerousness of a superficial excitement 
of feeling, instead of a deeply-rooted life of faith.— 
Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall, 1 Cor. x. 12,—Even in the guidance of His most 
intimate disciples, our Lord not seldom strikes into 
an entirely different way afterwards from that which 
He followed earlier.—Rest once enjoyed no pledge 
of future security.— Did ye ever lack anything? 
Lord, never anything.” Admirable text for New 
Year’s Eve,—On superfluity the disciple of our 
Lord must never reckon, 1 Tim. vi. 6-8.—Against 
extraordinary dangers the Christian must arm him- 
self in extraordinary wise.—The prophetic word the 
light of our Lord upon His gloomy way to death.— 
On the Christian also must all be accomplished that is 
written, both concerning his suffering and concerning 
his glory.—The persevering incapability of the dis- 
ciples to comprehend our Lord, one of the deepest 
sources of His hidden suffering.—Patience with un- 
teachable friends a difficult at, yet sanctified by our 
Lord’s example. 

Starke : — Cramer: —Great people also come 
short.—Intestine wars have done the kingdom of 
God more harm than foreign ones.—Nothing can 
move us more powerfully to humility than the ex- 
ample of Christ.—Where the mind of Christ is, there 
is also the following of Him.-—Nova Bibl. Tub. :— 
The cross suits Christ’s servantg better than lordship. 
—Whoever will be Christ’s property must make 
himself ready for temptation. — Whom the Lord 
praises, he is praiseworthy, 2 Cor. x. 18.—QUESNEL: 
—Who can comprehend the dignities and advan- 
tages of a genuine disciple of Jesus?—The Lord 
Jesus’ faithful servants shall be in heaven His fellow- 
rulers and fellow-kings. — Cansrrin : — Ignorance, 
security, and presumption prepare Satan a way for 
his temptations.—-The devil can do nothing without 
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Divine permission.—Without Jesus’ intercession ow 
little ship of faith must suffer shtpwreck.—OsianDER. 
—-The flesh before danger comes is courageous, and 
is only thoroughly convinced by an afflictive expe 
rience of its impotency.—To mean well is not every: 
thing in religion. Nova Bibl. Tub. :—The sins that 
we shall commit the Lord Jesus knows beforehand, 
—It is edifying often to call to mind how God has led 
us.—Brentius :—Faithful servants of God have a 
rich and mighty Lord.—One must accommodate 
himself to the time, be it good or bad.—Servants of 
God have not ever sunshine in their office.—See well 
to it how thou understandest Christ’s werd.—To the 
magistrate the secular sword is entrusted, to the 
minister the spiritual, Rom. xiii, 4; Ephes. vi. 17. 

Hevusner :—The attacks of the wicked must turn 
out for the best good of the saints.—Intereeding 
prayer availeth much.—How many a wandering son 
has been saved by a pious mother’s prayers! (Au 
gustine and Monica).—Sins are as dangerous as they 
are because they may bring about the loss of our 
faith Unanxious service of the Lord makes life 
glad.—God always helps through.— Pater (vss. 35, 
36) :—What there in the life of the disciples appears 
as a succession, must with us exist as simultaneous, 
joined by faith: 1. The admirable child-like trust 
that supports itself on experience; 2. the manly valor 
that bears a sword, indeed, but the sword of the 
Holy Ghost.—Arnpr (vss. 81-38):—The words of 
the loving providence of Jesus: 1. The words of His 
warning providence to Peter; 2. the words of His 
upholding providence to the other disciples.—F. W. 
Krummacuer, Passions-buch, p. 178 seg.: — The 
night conversation, how it unfolds to us the Media, 
tor’s heart of the great Friend of sinners: 1. In His 
conversation with Simon Peter; 2. in His utteranoo 
to the disciples altogether. 


A. The Deepening of the Conflict, (Cas. XX. 39—XXIII. 45.) 


1. Gethsemane. 


a. THE CONFLICT OF PRAYER (Cz. XXII. 39-46), 
(Parallel with Matt. xxvi. 36-46; Mark xiv. 32-42.) 


39 
40 
Al 
42 


And he came out, and went, as he was wont, to the mount of Olives; and his 
[the*] disciples also followed him. And when he was at the place, he said unto them, 
Pray that ye enter not into temptation. And he [himself] was withdrawn [withdrew] 
from them about a stone’s cast, and kneeled down, and prayed, Saying, Father, if thou 
be willing, [to] remove this cup from me:—nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be 
done. And there appeared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him. 
And being in an agony he prayed more earnestly: and his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood fallmg down to the ground,’ And when he rose up from prayer and 
was come to his [the] disciples, he found them sleeping for sorrow, And sail unto them, 
Why sleep ye? rise and pray, lest ye enter into temptation, 


43 
44 
45 
£6 


1 Vs. 39.—Without adequate authority the Recepta has pa@ntai abrod. 
3 Ws, 44.—Respecting the state of the case critically with respect to vss. 43, 44, sce Ewegetical and Critical remarks. 


thew and Mark respecting the agony of our Lord in 
Gethsemane is much more detailed and complete 
than his, and only from the union of the three ac. 

Vs. 39. And He came ovt.—Here also Luke| counts does it become possible to represent to our. 
does not fail of his peculiarity. Tbe account of Mat-| selves distinctly the course of the event. Evidently 
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Luke condenses all, neither mentions the selection 
which our Lord made from among the disciples, nor 
the threefold repetition of the prayer, and passes 
over also the warning words of our Lord to Peter. 
On the other hand, we owe to him the mention of 
the bloody sweat and of the strengthening angel, as 
well as also his delicate psychological intimation, vs. 
45, that the disciples were sleeping amd 1%s Avmns. 
He alone defines the distance between the praying 
Saviour and the disciples, cel AiSouv Bodrny, vs. 41, 
end communicates the remark that the Mount of 
Olives was the place in which our Lord was commonly 
wont to pray, vs. 39. From all this it becomes evi- 
dent that his account is invaluable for the comple- 
menting of the representation of Matthew and Mark, 
which, it is true, is more detailed and also more per- 
fectly arranged. 

As He was wont.—Comp. ch. xxi. 37. That 
our Lord goes straight thither is a new proof that 
the time is now past when He still sought to go out 
of the way of His enemies, for according to John 
xviii. 2, this place is known also to Judas, who will, 
therefore, undoubtedly seek Him there with the 
band, if he no longer finds Him in the paschal hall. 
At the same time it is a proof of the heayenly com- 
posure and clearness of mind which our Lord con- 
tinually maintained. Not in the city, in the midst 
of the joyful acclamations of the paschal night, but 
without it, in the bosom of open nature, after He 
had previously strengthened Himself in solitary 
prayer to His Father, will He surrender Himself over 
to the hands of His enemies—At the place.—The 
before-mentioned place where He would be; perhaps 
Luke does not mention the name Gethsemane be- 
cause this was already sufficiently known through 
the evangelical tradition. 

Vs. 40. He said unto them, Pray.—<Accord- 
ing to Luke it appears as if our Lord said this to all 
His disciples. From Matthew and Mark, however, 
we know that He took three of them with Himself 
deeper into the garden, aud addressed them in about 
this manner. As is to be recognized by the infinitive, 
the un ciceASeiy els metpacudy is to be the substance 
of their prayer. The reipacués can here, agreeably 
to the connection, be no other than the threatening 
danger of suffering shipwreck of their most holy faith 
by all that they were soon to experience. 

Vs. 41. And He Himseif withdrew, arze- 
oracin am adtwy, Vulgate: ‘‘ He was withdrawn from 
them.” Correctly Schéttgen: “ Hleganter dicuntur 
aroonacSat vel aroonasdiva, gui ab amicissimorum 
amplexu vix divelli possunt ac Wicetne Of course 
we have not to understand the word as if our Lord 
almost against His will, as it were, impelled on by 
secret might, separated Himself from the circle of 
His disciples, but simply thus, that He, following 
the constraint of His agitation of soul, with visible 
\intensity of fecling and rapid steps, sought the still 
solitude.—'Qael AiScv BodAhy, the accusative of dis- 
tance: since our Lord was not further removed than 
a stone’s throw from His three friends, He was still 
near enough to them to be seen and heard by them, 
especially in the bright moonlight. 

Kneeled down.—Stronger yet in Matthew and 
Mark: -He fell down on His face on the earth. He 
cannot now pray standing with head erect, as so 
lately in she paschal hall. Luke evidently condenses 
the substance of the three prayers into one, although 
he also (va. 44) indicates that our Lord prayed 
at least more than once.—If Thou be willing, «i 
BovAc:, equivalent to, “If it can consist with Thy 
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counsel.” Grotius: “ Si twa decreta ferunt, wi ali 
modo tua gloric atque hominum saluti weygue cow 
sulatur.” Tlapeveyxeiy not infinitive for imperative 
(Bengel), but an aposiopesis, by which is admirably 
expressed that the prayer is, as it were, already 
taken back before it is entirely uttered. Note the 
distinction between ei BovAe: and 7d SéAnua cov* 
respecting the sense and the purpose of the prayer, ses 
below. 

Vs. 43. And there appeared unto Him an 
angel.—There are many questions to be asked here: 
1. Respecting the genuineness of this statement. 
As is known, the words (vss. 48, 44) are wanting in 
A., B., Sahid, and other authorities.* Some have indi- 
cated their doubts by asterisks and obelisks. Lach- 
mann has bracketed the words. The most of modern 
critics and exegetes, however, declare themselves in 
favor of their genuineness. It is assumed that they 
were, in all probability, omitted by the Orthodox, 
who found in this account something dishonoring tc 
Jesus. See Errpu., Ancor. 31, and besides, Wet- 
stein, ad Joc. On the other hand, no tenable ground 
can be assigned why any one should have interpolated 
these verses into the text if they did not originally 
stand in the Gospel of Luke. 2. Respecting the 
manner and purpose of this strengthening through 
an angel, there have been at all times the most ex- 
ceedingly diverse opinions. Here also Dogmatics 
has evidently controlled Exegesis. Without reason 
has Olshausen here assumed a merely internal ap- 
pearance, and spoken of the afflux of spiritual ener- 
gies which were bestowed upon the Redeemer wres- 
tling in the extremity of abandonment, although, 
on the other side, it is not to be denied that the 
possibility of perceiving the angelic manifestation at 
this moment was conditioned by the suffering and 
praying Redeemer’s state of inward agitation; the 
text says also &p3n aitg, not S68 aitois. To 
make the strengthening a merely bodily strengthen- 
ing (Hoffmann), is certainly quite as arbitrary as 
(De Wette) to understand a strengthening to prayer. 
We know not what unreasonableness there could be 
in the conception that here the holy uy of our 
Lord, which was now seized by the intensest feeling 
of suffering, was strengthened by the brightening 
prospect of future joy, which was symbolized to Him 
by the friendly angelic appearance. With Bengel, 
however, we are disposed to believe that the strength- 
ening mentioned took place non per cohortationem. 
3. As respects the inquiry as to the time in which 
this appearance occurred, we can hardly believe that 
it (Dettinger) took place between the second and the 
third prayer of our Lord. If we attentively com- 
pare the evangelical accounts, we then see that the 
strengthening through the angel came in immediately 
after the first prayer—the most fervent and agoniz- 
ing one—so that in consequence of it the anguish of 
soul had already at the second prayer in some mea- 
sure subsided. It is true, Luke appears, considered 
entirely by himself, to lead us to another conception, 
but he has here also not wished so much to de- 
scribe the course of the event in its different stages 
as to give a general view of the whole. The words, , 
vs. 44, and being in an agony He prayed/| 
more earnestly, are not meant to denote what: 
followed after the angelic manifestation, but that 
by which this manifestation was called forth and} 
made necessary. With Meyer we take xat in the 
sense of “namely,” and find not the conseqnencs 
but the motive of the manifestation thereby inti 

* (They are found in Cod. Sin.—C C. 3,’ 
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mated. 4. Finally, as respects the credibility of this 
account, this is not lessened by the silence of the 
other Evangelists, and the very brevity, mysterious- 
ness, and apparently unsatisfactory character of the 
representation of Luke speaks for its credibility. 
Whoever upon dogmatic grounds denies the possi- 
bility of angelophanies, cannot possibly accept this 
one either, but whoever acknowledges our Lord as 
that which His believing church have at all times 
held Him to be, will soon feel that the light of an 
angelic manifestation can make scarcely anywhere 
a more beneficent impression than in the night of 
these sufferings. 

More earnestly, éxrevécrepov.—No wonder ; 
He is in a veritable death-struggle (dywvia), and 
summons up, therefore, all His energies to an un- 
remitting struggle of prayer. .Comp. Hosea xii. 4, 5. 
The most striking commentary on this expression is 
given undoubtedly by the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which also bears a thoroughly Pauline coloring (ch. 
v. 7-9), where strong crying and tears are spoken of 
with which our Lord offered up His prayers and sup- 
plications to Him who was able to save Him from 
death. it is noteworthy that this last passage is 
brought up as proof, as well for the view that our 
Lord would deprecate the whole suffering of death, 
as also for the opinion that He would deprecate only 
this momentary anguish of soul. For the former 
view appeal is made especially to the mpds roy duvu- 
pevov coCev avtov é« Savarovu; for the other to 
the cisaxovedels dmb THs evVAaBelas. [The fur- 
mer interpretation is better, as the prevailing usage 
of the conjugates of evAaBea in the New Testament 
decidedly favors the translation: “heard on account 
of His reverent fear,” which, moreover, according to 
Robinson, is supported by all the Greek commenta- 
tors —C. C. S.] 

And His sweat.—The reading acei deserves 
the preference above as, and expresses, even as ch. 
iii 28, a relative similarity. The question, answered 
sometimes negatively, sometimes positively, whether 
eur Lord in Gethsemane really sweat blood, is pri- 
marily connected with another, namely, whether the 
weight of the comparison must be laid upon SpduBo 
or upon afuaros. The latter is unquestionably more 
probable, since otherwise it is hard to conceive why 
Luke speaks of afua at all if it is not meant to refer 
to the nature of the sweat. To understand actual 
drops of blood is, it is true, forbidden by &vet, but, 
at all events, we must conceive them as heavy thick 
drops, which, mingled and colored for the most part 
with portions of blood, looked altogether like drops 
of blood. Comp. hereupon, the passages adduced by 
Esrarp, Luang. Kritik., ad loc., as well as also what 
Hue, Gutachten, ad loc, remarks on _ historical 
grounds upon this distinction between a thin and 
thick sweat, which latter appears also to show itself 
in the case of those in the agonies of death. If we 
add to these now the medically certified cases of 
actual blood-sweat, and if we keep in mind the com- 
plete peculiarity of the condition in which the suffer- 
ing Saviour is here found, we shall account it as 
unnecessary to understand here poetical embellish- 
ment (Scheiermacher) as mythical invention (Strauss 
and others). 

Vs. 45. Sleeping for sorrow.—Not an excuse 
of the disciples, but an explanation of their seem- 
ingly strange condition, nor is there any ground to 
reject this explanation as unsatisfactory. Sorrow, it 
Is true, makes men sleepless sometimes, but when it 
ls very great it may so weary down the whole outer 








ad 


and inner man that one, as it were, sinks into a con 
dition of stupor; nor do the Evangelists tell us tha 
it was a common sound sleep. There may, more 
over, unknown to the disciples, an influence on the 
side of the might of darkness have been exerted, 
which, while it in Gethsemane assaulted the Shep 
herd, is certainly not to be supposed to have left the 
sheep unassailed, 

Vs. 46. Why sleep ye?—The more exact 
statement of the words of our Lord to the sleepers - 
we find in Matthew and Mark. The account of Luke 
is too brief for us to have been able to get from it 
alone a satisfactory explanation of the case. We 
must conceive that our Lord after the third prayer 
so entirely recovered His composure that the sight 
of the still sleeping disciples now no longer distressed 
and disquieted Him. He granted them, on the other 
hand, this refreshment, which on this whole terrible 
night was not again to fall to their lot, and Himself 
for some moments guards their last transient rext 
(Matt. xxvi. 45a). Only when Judas approaches 
with the band does He bid them rise, knowing wel! 
that now not a instant more is to be lost, and ad 
monishes them not only to expect the enemy in ¢ 
waking condition, but also to go courageously for- 
ward to meet them, Only the spirit, not the form, 
of this last utterance is communicated by Luke, vs, 
46, who here repeats the main su stance of vs. 40, 
“We put this, therefore, in Luke to the account of 
the inexactness of the more remote observer.” Stier 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Arrived at the sanctum sanctorum of the his- 
tory of the Passion, a similar feeling seizes us to that 
which seized Moses (Exod. iii. 5), or Elijah (1 Kings 
xix. 13). Only a few intimations have the Evange- 
lists communicated to us respecting the nature of this 
Passion. Not unjustly has it been at all times desig- 
nated a suffering of' the soul, because the conflict 
was carried on in the sphere of the yux7. Formerly 
Jesus had been troubled éy r@ mvevmarte (John xiii. 
21); but now His Wux7 was as never before shaken 
and agitated. This soul is troubled by the terrific 
image of approaching death, although the spirit was 
pervaded by the clear consciousness that this death 
was the way to glory. In the so called High-priestly 
prayer—[ What we call more commonly the Interces- 
sory Prayer.—C. C. S.]—(John xvii.), the spirit cele- 
brates its triumph ; in the first part of the prayer in 
Gethsemane the soul utters its lamentations. The 
suffering springing from the soul overmasters also 
the body of our Lord, and brings Hira into a con- 
flict that may most strictly be called a mortal conflict. 
Unexpectedly does the anguish of soul overwhebn 
Him ; like the billows of the sea, it rises and it falls, 
and even lifts itself so high that the Lord of angels 
can be refreshed by the strengthening of His heavenly 
servant. Like fragments of clotted blood (SpéuBo.) 
His sweat flows in streams to the earth, and like a 
worm must the Lamb of God writhe, before He con- 
quers as a lion, Certainly there is here a mystery, 
of whose complete solution we must almost despair, 
on which account, therefore, it does not disturb us 
that the most diverse explanations of this enigma 
have been sought in the course of the ages. See on 
the parallel passage in Matt. p. 481. We also cannot 
refrain from making an attempt to find a satisfactory 
answer to the question: Whence now so urexampled 
an anguish ? 
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2. We cannot be surprised that often the anguish 
of our Lord in Gethsemane has been conceived as 
something entirely peculiar, and, therefore, it has 
been asserted that He by the rornpioy, for the pass- 
ing away of which He prayed, meant not the whole 
suffering of death, but especially this anguish, which, 


if it had not subsided, would have hindered Him 


from bearing the suffering of death worthily and 


courageously, (See Lance on Matthew and Mark ; 
among the Dutch theologians, Heringa, Bouman, 
Vinke). 


finds a very. powerful support in the granmatical 


exegesis, and it therefore cannot surprise us to see it 


already defended by Calvin. By the cup (worspiov) 
and the hour (7 épa) our Lord designates commonly 
not a part, but the whole of His impending suffering. 
It is true, He here speaks definitely of +d mortpiov 
707 0, but so had He also, John xii. 27, prayed for 
deliverance é« tis Spas tavt7s, which, however, 
certainly refers to nothing less than to the whole 
mortal passion. According to Mark xiv. 35, He 
prays in an entirely general way that 7 pa might 
pass over, by which we can hardly suppose anything 
else to be meant than the same #pa as in xiv. 41; 
comp. Matt. xxvi. 45; John ii. 4; vii. 30; viii, 20; 
xiii, 1; xviii. 11, not to speak of Matt. xx. 22, 23; 
Mark x. 38. On the basis of all these passages we 
can do nothing else than, while submitting ourselves 
to better judgment, to subscribe to Bengel’s expres- 
sion: whi solus calix memoratur, passio intelligitur 
universa. We need not, however, forget that the 
key to the complete solution of the enigma cannot 
be sought in the sphere of grammar, and that in a 
certain sense, the whole distinction between the mo- 
mentary and entire suffering of Jesus helps us little. 
For in that moment the terrifying image of His col- 
lective suffering already presented itself before the 
soul of our Lord, and this, therefore, already really 
begins in His consciousness; it fares with Him as at 
the first bitter draught of vinegar on the Cross, Matt. 
xxvii. 84. The question as to the possibility of sueh 
a condition, can only be answered by looking at the 
nature of the suffering, as well as, on the other hand, 
at the theanthropic personality of our Lord. 

38. The suffering impending over our Lord was, on 
the one hand, the most terrible revelation of the 
might of sin, on the other hand, the great means to 
the atonement for sin. Jews and heathen, friends 


and foes, Judas and Peter, the whole might of the’ 


world with its prince unite against Him, and in this 
whole might He is at the same time to feel the whole 
curse of sin: as Representative of sinful mankind, 
He is to place Himself before the judgment of God: 
He is to be made sin that yet knew no sin. Must not 
this prospect fill the holy soul of our Lord with an 
inconceivable horror? He was the Word that was 
with God and was God, but this Word had become 
flesh, like to His brethren in all things, except sin, 
on which account also one would seek in vain to form 
a correct conception of that which for such a thean- 
thropic personality the approach of such suffering 
and dying must-have been! If even for the purely 
Luman sense, the thought of death has something 
fearful, for Him who had life in Himself, dying was in 
addition something entirely preternatural. If for us 
death is only the end of a life which may with right be 
called a daily dying ; on the other hand, for the sinless 
and immaculate Saviour, the destruction of the bodily 
organism was as entirely ir antagonism with His 
being as for us, for instance, the annihilation of our 





On the other side, however, it cannot be 
denied that the former interpretation of the prayer 
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immoriality would be. His delicately sensitive hu 
manity shrinks from death; His holy humanity fron 
the might of darkness; His loving humanity fron 
the hatred that now is about to reach its most fear 
ful culmination, Nay, if His humanity was of a finite 
nature, He might, standing over against the burden of 
the sin of millions, conceive, as we believe, even the 
possibility of sinking under His fearful burden ; cer 
tainly even His utterance : 7 5¢ capt avSev7s, was the 
fruit of His own agonizing experience; sin and death 
show themselves now to His eye in an entirely differ. 
ent light from before His Incarnation, when death 
stood already, it is true, before Him, without how- 
ever having dared to essay any direct assault upon 
Himself. Now is the God-man to become the victim 
of powers which the Logos in His preéxistence had 
seen before Him as powerless rebels. Indeed we 
comprehend and subscribe to the remark: ‘“‘ We, for 
our part, speaking as fools, could at least, if psycholo- 
gical and Christological ideas formed on the plane of 
our conceptions are here of any value, easier doubt 
the elevation of consciousness which the Intercessory 
Prayer exhibits to us than the depression of the same 
in Gethsemane.” Stier. Of a change of essential 
purpose respecting His suffermg we find here no 
trace ; but we do seem to find trace of an alternation 
of moods, in which the feeling of anguish first ob- 
tains the upper hand, and the thought rises in Him 
for a moment whether it might not be even possible 
for Him that the cup should pass by. Here also 
Luther has hit the right view when he in his sermon 
on this Passion-text says: ‘“‘We men, conceived 
and born in sin, have an impure hard flesh, that is 
not quick to feel. The fresher, the sounder the man, 
the more he feels what is contrary to him. Because 
now, Christ’s body was pure and without sin, and our 
body impure, therefore we scarcely feel the terrors 
of death in two degrees where Christ felt them in ten, 
since He is to be the greatest martyr and to feel 
the utmost terror of death.” Comp. ULiMann, 
Sindlosigkeit Jesu, 5th ed. p. 164. In this weare not 
to forget how to our Lord His eertain and exact knowl- 
edge of all that which should come upon Him must 
have so much the more heightened His suffering, 
John xviii. 4. But that He was in Gethsemane itself 
abandoned by His Father, and that such a specia 

mysterious suffering, even besides the suffering of 
death, was necessary for atonement for sins, is no- 
where taught us in the New Testament. Nothing, 
however, hinders us from assuming that an indescrib- 
able feeling of abandonment here seized upon Him, 
which upon Calvary reached its culmination, as, in- 
deed, the first rushing of this storm of sorrow of the 
soul had already previously been perceived, Luke xii. 
49-51; John xii. 27, 28. Nor are we by any means 
to forget that the kingdom of darkness now least of 

all remained inactive (John xiv. 30); although no 
one will be able to decide how far this hostile might 
acted directly upon the body and upon the soul of 
our Lord. 

4, Gethsemane, therefore, leads us spontaneously 
back to the wilderness of the Temptation; as there, 
so also here is our Lord tempted, yet this time also 
without sin. Unbelief, it is true, has here too, as 
it were, out of the dust of the garden raked up 
stones against Him; ‘‘He”—thus scoffed Vanini, 
when the sentence of death was executed upon him 
—‘in the agony of death, sweat: I die without the 
least fear.” But if it would have been sin to pray as 
He did, then it was already sin that He was a true 
and holy Man. Such an one cannot do otherwisé 
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than shrink from such a death-agony. God’s Incarnate 
Sen might have a wish—the word will is almost too 
strong for a prayer which was uttered with so great 
a. restriction—which, according to the Father’s eter- 
nal purpose, could not be fulfilled; but difference is 
not of itself at all a strife, and in reality He also wills 
nothing else than the Father, although He naturally 
for Hitnself might wish that the Father’s counsel 
could be fulfilled in another way. Moreover, His 
chedience and His holiness are as little obscured by 
this prayer as His love and His foreknowledge. There 
is no more incongruous comparison than with the 
courage of martyrs in death, who had only by behold- 
ing Him obtained the strength to endure a suffering 
of a wholly different kind. “No martyr has ever 
been in His position, least of all, Socrates.” As well 
in His prayer to His Father as in His discourse with 
His disciples, our Lord shows Himself in ador- 
able greatness, even in the midst of the deepest 
humiliation. 

5. The momentousness of the suffering of Jesus 
in Gethsemane, can hardly be estimated high enough. 
As well over the Person as over the Work of our 
Lord, there is diffused from this point a satisfying 
light. He Himself stands here before us not only as 
the true and deeply-feeling Man, who through suffer- 
ing must learn obedience and be perfected (Heb. ii. 
10; v. 7-9), but also in His unspotted holiness and 
untroubled unity with the Father, which is raised above 
all doubt. At the same time it is here shown that 
the Monophysite, as well as the Monothelitic error 
has been condemned with reason by the Christian 
church, as also that it is possible to ascribe to the 
God-man a limited humanly susceptible nature, with- 
out in the least throwing His sinlessness into the 
shade. As respects the severity of His suffering, we 
can nowhere gain a juster conception of it than here ; 
Gethsemane opens to us the understanding of Calvary ; 
for we now know that the elevated nature of His 
person, instead of making the burden of His suffer- 
ung less oppressive for Him, on the contrary increases 
this in terrible wise. The necessity of His sacrifice 
pecomes clear to us if we give heed to this: that the 
Father, even after such a prayer, does not let the eup 
pass by for His beloved Son. The completeness of 
the redemption brought in by Him is convincingly 
established for us when we see to how high a degree 
His obedience and His love raised Him; and the 
crown which this combatant there gained in the strife 
is to us so dear, for the reason that we know that He 
through this suffering has become the merciful High- 
priest, who can have compassion on our weakness. 
Heb. ii. 16-18; iv. 15. 

6. It is known that the olive garden has also borne 
its fruits for the extension of the kingdom of God. 
The first Greenlander who was converted, Kajarnak, 
owed his conversion to the preaching upon our Lord’s 
Passion in Gethsemane. See Kranz, Geschichte von 
Grénland, p. 490. The representations of “ Christ in 
Gethsemane,” by Rerourand Ary Scuerrer, deserve 


attention. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Tn a garden the disobedience of the first, in a gar- 
den, again, the obedience of the second Adam was 
manifested.—Comparison of the course of Jesus to 
Gethsemane with the course of Abraham to Moriah 
(Gen. xxi. 5), and with David’s passage over the 
brook Cedron (2 Saml. xv. 23). —Our Lord also had 
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His fixed customary place of prayer.-—Prayer is for 
Jesus’ disciples the best weapon against temptation 
—Our Lord’s prayer that the cup might pass away 

1, Heartrending ; 2. intelligible; 3. unforgettable foi 
all who confess Him.—To will what God wills, the 
essence of true religion.—The strengthening through 
the angel in Gethsemane: 1. What it reveals, a. the 
depth of the suffering, 6. the greatness of our Lord, 
c. the love of the Father; 2. to what it awakeus, a 
to humble faith in the suffering Lord, 5. to an un: 
shaken trust when we ourselves are suffering, ¢. te 
the strengthening of other sufferers, to whom we ap 
pear as angels of consolation.—What it must have 
Yeen for the angel during such a Passion to perform 
such a ministry.—The hotter the combat burns, the 
intenser must the prayer become.—The bloody swea: 
of the second Adam over against the sweat of labor 
of the first Adam and his posterity (Gen. iii, 19),— 
Eo terra benediciionem accepit. Bengel.—The touch- 
ing contrast between the waking Lord and the sleep- 
ing disciples—Whoever is richly strengthened of 
God, can at last do without the comforting of men. 
—Compassion on weak friends is brought home to 
us by the example of our Lord.—Gethsemane, the 
school of the prayer well-pleasing to God.—Our Lord, 
by His example, teaches us to pray: 1. In solitude 

with fervent importunity ; 2. with submission and un 
shaken perseverance, and with more fervent ardency 
the more our suffering augments; 3. with the fixed 
hope of being heard, which the angel of consolation 
instilled into His heart.—Gethsemane the sanctuary 
of the sorrow of Jesus’ soul: 1. The Priest who 
kneels in the sanctuary; 2. the sacrifice that burns 
in the sanctuary ; 3. the ray of light that falls into 
the sanctuary; 4. the awakening voice that issues 
from the sanctuary.—Gethsemane, the battle-field of 
supreme obedience: 1. The Combatant; 2. the Victory; 
3. the Crown.—The one cup of our Lord, and the 
three cups which daily pass around among His people: 
1. The foaming cup of temptation; 2. the bitter eup 
of trial; 8. the final cup of death.—Heb. v. 7-9. 
How our Lord: 1. Offers prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears ; 2. learns obedience; 
8. was also heard; 4. has thus become for all His 

people the Author of eternal salvation. 

Srarke :—He that will talk with God does well 
to repair to solitude.—Brentivs:—Let us learn +o 
pray the third prayer aright (Matt. vi. 10).—Cra- 
MER :—So soon as man surrenders himself to God, he 
will find strength and refreshment therein.—Quzs- 
neL :—God knows how at the right time to send an 
angel for our strengthening, should it be only an 
humble brother or sister.—-J. Hani :—Even the com- 
fort that comes from an humble hand we must not 
contemn.— Litany :—By Thine agony and bloody 
sweat, Good Lord, deliver us !—Nova Bibl. Tub. + — 
Let no one jest concerning death and devil; they 
have hunted from the Son of God bloody sweat— 
Alas that we sleep, where we should watch !—Hzuvp 
NER:—A wonder it is how an angel—a creature, 
could strengthen the God-man; but it is a great con- 
solation for us.—Near us also are there angels.—God 
will also strengthen us the more the heavier the temp 
tations are.—Of certain formulas of prayer the saint 
never becomes weary.—His prayer hindered Jesus 
not from the exhibition of love, as it indeed should 
nowhere disturb a duty.—Arnpt: — Jesus’ conflict 
in Gethsemane: 1. His anguish; 2. His prayer; 3. 
His strengthening. —Krummacuer :—Christ’s conflict 
and victory in Gethsemane.—Significance and fruit 
of the suffering on the Mount of Olives.—{On vs, 44): 
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—The blood of tae Lamb.—(Sabd. Gl. 1852) :—1. Its 
nature and its significance; 2. its might and wonder- 
working.—Sraupr :—The threefold way of our Lord 
in Gethsemane: 1. What it brought upon our Lord ; 
2 what it brings upon us.—THoLuck :—The heart 
of our Lord in Gethsemane.—We hear here: 1. A 
human Nay; 2. a Divine Yea; 3. a Divine decision. 
—Lancre:—The suffering of Jesus’ soul in Geth- 
semane (Langenberger Sammlung, 1852): 1. The 


exture of this suffering of soul; 2. our suffering of | 


soul in the light of it—J. J. L. Tan Kare :—Jesus 
Passion in Gethsemane: 1. The nature of this suffer 
ing; a. an unspeakable, 6. a holy, c. an incompar 
able suffering; 2. the causes: I point you a. to the 
vrooding treason, 6. the impending suffering, c. the 
present temptation; 3. the value of the suffering ; 
Gethsemane remains for us a. a joyful token of accom. 
plished redemption, 6. a holy school of Christiar 
suffering and conflict, c. a consoling pledge of God’s 
fatherly compassion. 


b. THE ARREST (Vss. 47-53). 
(Parallel with Matt. xxvi. 47-56; Mark xiv. 43-52; John xviii. 3-11.) 


i And [om., And] while he yet spake, behold a multitude [or, throng], and he that 
was called Judas, one of the twelve, went before them, and drew near unto Jesus te 
48 kiss him. But Jesus said unto him, Judas, betrayest thou [deliverest thou up] the Sox 
49 of man with a kiss? When they which were about him saw what would follow, they 


50 said unto him fom., unto him'], Lord, shall we smite with the sword? And one of 


61 them smote the servant of the high priest, and cut off his right ear. 
And he touched his ear, and healed him. 


52 swered and said, Suffer ye thus far.” 


And Jesus an- 
Then 


Jesus said unto the chief priests, and captains of the temple, and the elders, which were 
come to him, Be [Are] ye come out [Ye are come out, V. O.], as against a thief [rob- 
13 ber], with swords and staves? When I was daily with you in the temple, ye stretched 
[not] forth no [your] hands against me: but this is your hour, and the power of dark- 


nesn. 


1 Vs. 49.—Rec.: adr. Critically doubtful. 


(Om., B., Cod. Sin., L., X.—C. C. 8.] 


[2 Vs. 51.—Van Oosterzee translates this: Lasset mich so lange! ‘Let me alone so long,” 7. e., till He could heal th- 


vervant. 


this, though De Wette and Alford support the former, 


Others take it to mean: ‘‘ Suffer them (the soldiers) to go as far as they are doing.”” A good deal may be said 
for either interpretation, but, as Bleek remarks, amoxpwOcis . . « 
Peter’s, which would establish the second mig reis oe as the right one. 


elev, appears to designate our Lord’s words as in reply to 
The weight of authority appears also to favor 


and the mildness of the words, if considered as a rebuke to His dis- 


ciples, are, as De Wette remarks, greater than we should expect.—C. C. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 47. One of the Twelve.—With this name 
as with a branding-iron Judas is designated even 
unto the end. In painter’s style Luke also brings 
forward the unexpectedness and rapidity of the 
coming forward of the enemy, although he only 
speaks in general of the &xAos, which is more 
specialized by Matthew and Mark. The question 
whether the treacherous kiss of Judas, which all 
the Synoptics mention, had preceded or followed the 
falling to the earth of the band, John xviii. 3-9, we 
believe (with Hess, Liicke, Olshausen, Tholuck, Eb- 
rard, and others) that we must answer in the former 
sense. According to all the Synoptics, Judas presses 
forward while Jesus is yet speaking with His dis- 
ciples, and gives the concerted sign too early, on 
which account the band, in advance of which he had 
burried on, do not remurk it, and therefore do not 
veergnize our Lord. We should without ground 
magnify the guilt of the unhappy man if we assume 
that he had seen the falling of the band upon the 
earth, perhaps had been himself struck down, and 
even yet, as if nothing had come to pass, had himself 
given the token, which, moreover, had now become 
yuperfluous. The words, moreover, which D., E., 
H,, X., &c., read after vs, 47, rodrTo yap onpuetoy 5eda- 
te, K.7.A., are certainly borrowed from Mark. 

To kiss Him.—If we consult Luke alone, it 





might appear to us as if Judas had indeed the inten- 
tion of pressing the kiss of betrayal upon the lips of 
innocence, but had been hindered in the carrying 
out of his purpose by our Lord’s address. From 
Matthew and Mark, however, it appears that the 
kiss was actually given. The accounts, however, 
make the impression that the answer of our Lord 
followed this shameful act as immediately as upon 
pe burning lightning the stunning thunder-peal fol- 
ows. 

Vs. 48. With a kiss, pi:Ajuati, the hallowed 
token of friendship. This in Luke stands emphati- 
cally first. Mark omits this utterance of our Lord; 
Matthew, on the other hand, has: ‘‘ Friend, where- 
fore art thou come?” (Matt. xxvi. 50.) If Judas 
had, perhaps, approached in the thought of being 
able wholly to escape rebuke while he did what could 
only be the work of a moment, he now at once ex- 
periences that even this last wretched consolation is 
torn from him. Brief as his last tarrying in the pres- 
ence of the Saviour was, it appears, nevertheless, at 
once, that he is seen through, vanquished, and cons 
demned. If we assume that the évaipe, x.7.A., of 
Matthew was uttered when Judas was first hurrying to 
Him the moment before the kiss, the puAjmatt, K.T.As 
immediately after it, everything agrees admirably, 
It is as if our Lord would, in the last word with 
which He gives Judas over to his self-chosen destrue 
tion, with every syllable yet thrust a sword througk 
his son! @iAjwarsi — Tov viby arSpdmov — wapce 
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Sidws ; the emphasis may be laid on every word, and 
yet even then we have only imperfectly rendered the 
force of this crushing question, which loses by every 
paraphrase. But alas, our Lord could therewith 
only reveal His own forbearance, holiness, and ma- 
jesty, but could not win the wretched man for 
heaven who was already consecrated to hell. Cold 
as his kiss, remained the heart of the betrayer ; from 
now on, we see Judas no longer standing with the 
lisciples, but with the enemies, John xviii. 5. Even 
the Mohammedans have marked the place at which 
this abomination has been conjectured to have been 
committed, with a heap of stones. See Supp, U. ¢., 
iii. p. 460. 

Vs. 49. When they which were about Him. 
—Unconscious but strong contrast between the un- 
faithful disciple and the faithful ones. They see 7d 
éoduevov: what is now on the point of taking place. 
By the approach of the band and the insult of Judas, 
they are at once persuaded that they themselves are 
no longer a step distant from the dreaded hour. 
They believed themselves hitherto to have dreamed, 
and appear now all at once to awake. Whether 
they shall strike in with the sword, is the question 
which they, looking upon the weapons brought with 
them out of the paschal hall, addressed to the Mas- 
ter, and before He could answer approvingly or dis- 
approvingly, already one of them has followed the 
ill-considered question with a hasty act. No one of 
the Synopties has here mentioned the name of Peter; 
the occurrence did not redound to the Apostle’s 
honor; the repeated narration of this occurrence 
with the statement of his name might have had the 
effect of bringing the Apostle into trouble; but for 
John, who did not write his gospel until after Peter’s 
death, such a ground of silence no longer existed. 
If, on the other hand, John, with Matthew and Mark, 
leaves the healing of Malchus’ ear unmentioned, this 
was not done because this miracle—the last mira- 
culous benefit which Jesus bestows—was in itself 
compared with other miracles less remarkable, but 
pecause it was, of course, understood that the Master 
immediately made good the harm which the incon- 
siderate zeal of His disciple had occasioned. Luke, 
the physician, can not, however, omit to add: sa) 
Gapdwevos, k.7.A. It is alike arbitrary to declare the 
ear to have been only wounded (Von Ammon), 
and to deny the whole reality of this miracle, as 
Neander, Theile, De Wette, Strauss, and others 


do. 

Vs. 51. Suffer ye thus far.—Instead of the 
more detailed address to Peter, Matt. xxvi. 52-54, 
Luke has only a brief but most remarkable utterance 
of our Lord to His enemies, éare €ws rovrov. For 
that our Lord here speaks to the disciples (Grotius, 
Bengel, Meyer, and others), in the sense of: “ Leave 
them, the dxAos, alone,” nolite progredi, is proved 
by nothing, not even by amoxpiSeis. Much more 
probable is it that the interrupted sentence is more 
particularly explained by the immediately subsequent 
act of healing. Our Lord, namely sees how the band 
are just addressing themselves to take Him prisoner, 
with the greater bitterness, perchance, because blood 
had already flowed, and He Himself is not minded to 
counterwork their designs. He only desires that they 
would leave His hands yet a moment free, that He 
might bestow yet one more benefit. “Leave Me,” He 
says in cther words, “‘still free for the moment that I 
need in order to be able to perform this.” He does 
not even say, but only indicates by a sign, what He 
means, While He thus speaks, He attaches again the 
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wounded member, and heals with one act two men, the 
one of a wound in the body, the other of a sickness in 
the soul, With this last friendly beam of light, the 
sun of His majestic works of wonder goes down ir 
the mists of Gethsemane. [This interpretation of 
*Eare Ews Todrou, although opposed to the usual view 
is accepted by Alford, and appears to me more nat 
ural and simple than any explanation of the worda 
as addressed to the disciples.—C. C. S.] 

Vs. 52. Then Jesus said.—Probably we can 
understand these words as spoken during the seizure 
and binding, or even after this. From the fact that 
our Lord’s words in Gethsemane are comparatively 
many, we may in some measure conclude as to the 
great tension of His spirit and the great composure 
of soul in which He inwardly passes through the 
beginning of His suffering, of which particularly the 
character of what He says may most strongly con- 
vince us. 

To the chief priests.—If we place ourselves 
fairly in the intense excitement of the moment, we 
shall not be able to find it at all incredible that, as 
appears from Luke in this passage, some chief priests 
were personally in Gethsemane, in order to convince 
themselves of the fact of the arrest, and, in case of 
need, to encourage their servants by their presence. 
The servants had been sent out, but their masters 
had come of their own accord, and, perhaps, had 
only just now entered the garden (Ebrard, Lange). 
Why might they not, in their impatience, have rushed 
after their dependents, when these, on account of 
the delay in Gethsemane, did not return so quickly 
as had probably been expected? It is worthy of 
note that they are mentioned only at the end but 
not at the beginning of the arrest. The words which 
our Lord addressed to them and the captains of the 
temple, with the elders, were well fitted to shame 
them, provided they had been yet capable of shame. 
Without doubt, we find in this address of our Lord a 
resemblance to the words which He, John xviii. 20, 
addresses to the high-priest. However, the distine- 
tion is still considerable enough to refute the conjec- 
ture (Strauss) of our having here no independent 
part of the history of the Passion, but only two vari- 
ations upon one and the same theme. Better than to 
concede this is it to direct attention to the manner in 
which by this Synoptical sentence, the truth of the 
Johannean statement, John vii. 30, 44; vili. 20, 59, is 
confirmed, without the comparison with which the 
words of our Lord in the text cannot be even under- 
stood. 

As against a robber.—Our Lord deeply feels 
in this moment as well the ignominy as the injustice 
that is inflicted upon Him, and therefore expresses 
his resentment that they should have come to 
take Him as they would a robber and murderer. 
Then first does He direct their view back to the 
memorable past: I was daily with you, & 
This utterance must remind them of many a fruitless 
plot which they had meditated, and many a word of 
rebuke which they had heard, although our Lord, 
who is not minded to eulogize Himself, is entirely 
silent as to the miracles which He has performed 
before their eyes, and as to the triumphs which He 
by word or deed has won over their perplexity and 
weakness. Jinally, after He has upbraidel them 
with their month-long cowardice, to which wretched 
presumption has now succeeded, He takes from them 
even the fancy of having really taken Him against 
His will and to His harm, by speaking (Matthew) of 
the Scriptures which are fulfilled in preciscly thia 
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way, and at the same time (Luke) by saying to them 
that they are not serving the kingdom of light but 
that of darkness. 

Vs. 58. This is your hour, and the power 
of darlkzness.—Our Lord alludes therewith to the 
just fallen hour of night, and gives the reason why 
they have taken Him now and not in open day, in 
tie temple, when He there walked aud taught, ca¥ 
repay. Your hour, not the favorable hour suited 
f r you (De Wette), but the hour destined according 
to the Divine decree for you to the carrying out of 
your work (Meyer); kal afrn (so may we supply) 
n ekovola Tod oxdrous, that is, the might which now 
reveals itself and works through you, is that which 
God, according to His own eternal purpose, had left 
to the kingdom of darkness. Without doubt, our 
Lord makes use of this figurative language in view 
of the nocturnal darkness which had been chosen for 
the carrying out of the wicked deed, and His words 
thereby become only the more striking; 7d oxédz0s, 
however, of which He here speaks, can be nothing 
else than the kingdom of darkness, whose faithful 
accomplices in this moment Judas and the whole 
throng are. This whole address affords, at the same 
time, a proof of the clearness of mind with which 
our Lord, in the midst of the darkness surrounding 
Him, looked through the past, the present, and the 
future. Luke, who alone relates to us this last word 
of the Lord in Gethsemane, on the other hand, passes 
over the flight of the disciples and that of the naked 
young man, Mark xiv. 48-52. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, If we yet needed a proof of the completeness 
of the strengthening which our Lord had gained 
from His prayer in Gethsemane, it would be afforded 
by the composed and yet so dignified demeanor in 
which He went forward to meet the traitor and the 
officers. Here there is, indeed, no word too much or 
too little; even now He yet speaks and acts alto- 
gether as the Mighty One, although He gives plainly 
to be observed that He will not avail Himself of His 
might for His own deliverance. The position which 
our Lord in Gethsemane occupies, between dismayed 
friends on the one hand and implacable enemies on 
the other, has, at the same time, a typical and sym- 
bolical character. , 

2, The manner in which our Lord deals with the 
traitor, is an act of the sublimest self-revelation in 
the midst of the deepest humiliation. Whoever 
could so speak and act, had also full freedom to 
speak even in prayer concerning the son of perdition, 
as our Lord had done, John xvii. 12. The whole 
seene, in whic heaven and hell, as it were, looked in 
each other’s eyes, endured not much longer than a 
moment; but now our Lord occupies Himself no 
longer with this adder, who has wound himself hiss- 
ing through the garden, and whom He flings from 
Him with a single gesture, but He goes out towards 
the band come to arrest Him. Yet was His. last 
word to Judas tremendous enough to thunder through 
his ears even to all eternity, 

3. The wound which Peter inflicted with his 
sword on Malchus, is the first of innumerable wounds 
which perverted carnal zeal has inflicted on the cause 
of the Lord. The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal but spiritual, 2 Cor. x. 4. Where this is for- 
gotten, and men think themselves able to serve the 
truth not by dying but by killing (non moriendo, sed 





interficiendo), there it is no wonder if the Lord of 
the Church often utters in the ears of the combat 
ants in very palpable wise, “non tali auailio.” Ir 
this respect, therefore, there is perpetually an im 
mense significance in the manifold misfortunes of 
the Crusaders, the defeat of the Reformed in the 
battle-field of Kappel, &. What would have be. 
come of the kingdom of God if our Lord had not, as 
here, every time advanced anew into the midst, in 
order by His wisdom and might to make good again 
the consequences of human rashness? “Even ag 
Peter here hews off the servant’s ear, so have those 
who vaunt themselves to be his successors takey 
from the eburch the hearing and understanding of 
the word of God. But Christ touched the church 
and healed her.” J. Gerhard. 

4, How entirely different is the situation of our 
Lord in which He leaves Gethsemane, from that in 
which He had entered the garden! And yet now, 
when He is led away as prisoner, the crown is much 
nearer to Him than before, when He could as yet in 
perfect freedom speak to His disciples and to the 
Father. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The sanctuary of prayer turned into a battle- 
ground of wickedness.—Judas, which was guide to 
them that took Jesus, Acts i. 16.—Our Lord between 
pervlexed friends on the one hand and implacable 
enemies on the other.—Gethsemane in the hour of 
the arrest: 1. Scene, and; 2. school of a great altera- 
tior.—The kiss of betrayal, how it was: 1. Once 
given and answered; 2. is even yet continually given 
and answered.—The traitor over against the Lord: 
1. His iniquity before; 2. his falsehood in; 8. his 
disappointment after his crime.— The Lord over 
against the traitor: 1. His still presence of mind; 
2. His forbearing love; 3. His judicial severity.—In 
Gethsemane we may learn how the combat against 
the kingdom of darkness must not be carried on, and 
how it must be earried on: the one in Peter, the 
other in Jesus.—How oft we are doing our own will 
although we appear to be consulting the Lord’s will! 
—Inconsiderate zeal in the service of the Lord: 
1. What it does; 2. what it destroys.—Peter is zeal- 
ous with a Jehu zeal, 2 Kings x. 15, 16.—Peter’s 
sword: 1. Rashly drawn ; 2. peremptorily commanded 
back into the scabbard.—The disciple may forget 
himself, but the Lord forgets him and Himself not 
an instant.—The last movement of the unfettered 
hand of our Lord used for the accomplishment of a 
benefit. —The great-hearted love of our Lord for His 
enemies: 1. Warmly attested; 2. coldly requited.— 
How His enemies disgrace themselves by the way in 
which they seek to overmaster the Nazarene.—Jesus 
in bonds free, His enemies in their seeming freedom 
bound.—The cowardice of the armed ones, the cour- 
age of the Prisoner.—The hour of darkness: 1. Haw 
threateningly it fell; 2. how brief its duration; 3, 
what glorious light followed it.—Even darknese hag 
its hour, yet its might is of just as short duration ag 
its hour.—The might of darkness: 1. Permitted of 
God; 2. used by God; 3. vanquished by God.—God 
is there working most where He seems to be wholly 
inactive-—The Lamb bound in order to be led to 
the slaughter, Ps. xxii. 16. 

Srarke : — Brentivs :— Government should not 
be against, but for Christ.—Hot-tempered people 
have special need to go to Christ to school—ova 
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Bibl. Tub, :—Even zeal for Christ is sinful when it is 
displayed unintelligently, Rom. x. 2.—Where power 
prevails over justice, there to be still and patient is 
the best counsel.—When the world acts against 
Christ, it has no scruple to give up its convenience 
and dignity for a while—RamsBaca :— When one 
regards the hours as his own, he is thereby misied 
into many sins.—WVova Bibl. Tub:—The bonds of 
gesus our deliverance. — ArNnpT: — The arrest: 1. 
“esus’ vrevalence over His enemies; 2. His provi- 
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dence for His friends; 3. His sparing love towards 
Judas.—K rumMacuEr :—Passions-buch :-—The Judas 
kiss: 1. The separation; 2. the farewell.—Simons 
sword and Jesus’ cup.—The Saviour, how He gives 
Himself as Gift and then as Sacrifice.—Braunic :— 
The treason committed against the person and cause 
of Chriet: 1. How we are to think of such treason 
2. how we are to combat such treason.—“ Grats 
sit vineulis tuis, bone Jesu, que nostra tam potente 
diruperunt.” Bernard. 





2. Caiaphas. 


a. PETER’S DENTAL (Vss. 54-62). 
(Parallel with Matt. xxvi. 69-75; Mark xiv. 66-72; John xviii. 15-18; and 25-27.) 


54 


Then took they him, and led fm, and brought him into the high priest’s nouse 


55 
56 


57 
58 
59 


And Peter followed afar off. And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of the 
hall, and were set down together, Peter sat down among them. But [And] a certain 
maid beheld him as he sat by the fire, and earnestly looked upon him, and said, This 
man was also with him. And he denied him, saying, Woman,’I know him not, 
And after a little while another saw him, and said, Thou art also of them. And Peter 
said, Man, I am not. And about the space of one hour afler another confidently 


60 
61 


affirmed, saying, Of a truth this fellow also was with him; for he is a Galilean. 
Peter said, Man, I know not what thou sayest. 
the cock crew. And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. 


And 
And immediately, while he yet spake, 
And Peter renem 


bered the word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, Before the cock crow [to-day *], 


62 thou shalt deny me thrice. 


And Peter went out, and wept bitterly. 


1 Vs, 57.—Fvvae must, according to Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford,] be plated last, instead of first. 


2 Vs. 61.—S%ueoov, which Tischendorf has received into the text, [also 


(Cod. Sin., K.,) M., L., X., and some Cursives. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 54. Into the high-priest’s house.—As to 
the question which high-priest is here meant, we can 
give no other answer than “ Caiaphas.” We must, 
therefore, regard his palace as the theatre of Peter’s 
denial. If our Lord, according to John xviii. 18, 
after His arrest appears to have spent a moment also 
in the house of Annas, it seems only to have been in 
order that this old man, who, although no longer active 
high-priest, yet still as ever possessed considerable 
influence, might enjoy the sight of the fettered Naz- 
arene. That, according to Luke, the unnamed high- 
priest, this chief person in the history of the Passion, 
was no other than Annas himself (Meyer), we con- 
sider as incapable of proof. In Luke iii. 2; Acts iv. 
6, heis undoubtedly placed first as apxsepevs, but this 
may be explained from his former rank, his more 
advanced years, his continuing influence,—even if 
not perchance also from his enjoying the supreme 
dignity alternately with Caiaphas. A disturbing ele- 
ment is without ground brought into the harmony of 
the narrative of the Passion when it is asserted that 
Luke here, entirely against the united Synoptical 
tradition, understood any other than Caiaphas. Be- 
sides, it at once appears that Luke passes over as well 
the particulars of the clerical trial, which Matthew 
and Mark give, as those also which John communi- 
gates; so that here also we can only learn the his- 
torical sequence of the facts by the comparison of 
the different accounts. We believe we may arrange 
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eyer, Tregelles, Alford,] is supported by B., 


these in the following manner: 1. The Leading Away 
first to Annas, then to Caiaphas. Inquiry in the 
house of this latter respecting Jesus’ disciples and 
doctrine, John xviii. 12-14 and 19-24. 2. The begin- 
ning of Peter’s Denial, Matt. xxvi. 69, 70; Mark xiv. 
66-68 ; Luke xxii. 56, 57; John xviii. 15-18. 3. 
The False Witnesses, the Adjuration, the Preliminary 
Condemnation of our Lord by the night session, Matt. 
xxvi. 59-66 ; Mark xiv. 55-64. 4. Adjournment of 
this precipitate session, Mocking of our Lord by the 
servants, Matt. xxvi. 67, 68; Mark xiv. 65; Luke xxii, 
63-65. During and partially before all this, 5. The 
second and third Denials of Peter take place. In the 
very moment when this third denial is made, at the 
second cock-crowing, our Lord is led across the inner 
court again to the hall of the high-priest, where the 
decisive final session is to be held, and finds thereby 
opportunity in passing to behold the fallen disciple 
with a look by which, 6. The repentance of Peter is 
effected. Finally follows, 7. The Morning Session, 
which Matthew and Mark only briefly touch on, but 
which Luke describes more at length, Matt. xxvii. 1 
Mark xv. 1; Luke xxii. 66-71; xxiii. 1, comp. John 
xviii, 28, immediately on which follows the Leading 
Away to Pilate. Luke now passes over all which His 
enemies in this night in the high-priestly palace 
undertake against the Saviour, and directs almost ex 
clusively our attention to Peter. Here also. in the 
way in which he describes his fall, his awakening 
and repentance, the penetrating view of the psychol- 
ogist is not to be mistaken. 

And Peter followed afar off.—lIt is scarcely 
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possible to form a distinct image of the mood in 
‘which the imvetuous disciple, impelled by curiosity, 
Gisquiet, and affection, ventures to enter the high- 
priestly palace. From John xviii. 15 seg., we see 
now he finds entrance into it. In explaining and 
pronouncing upon his thrice-repeated denial, Bengel’s 
hint is to be borne in mind: “‘ Abnegatio ad plures 
plurium interrogationes, facta uno paroxysmo, pro una 
numeratur,” that we may not with Strauss and Paulus 
yon Heidelberg, fall into the absurdity of assuming 
even eight denials. 

Vs. 565. And when they had kindled a fire. 
—It is well known that the nights in Palestine, 
especially in the early year, are often very cold. 
[Particularly at Jerusalem, from its great elevation 
above the sea.—C. C.8.] We cannot, therefore, be 
surprised that the servants are warming themselves 
in the open court, while Peter, assuming as well as 
he can the appearance of an indifferent observer, 
takes his place in the midst of them, in order to be 
able to be eye and ear witness in the immediate 
vicinity. The expression of Luke: mepiapavtwy 
(Tischendorf, following B. L.), gives us the very sight 
of the circle which is formed around the fire. Ac- 
cording to the Synoptics, Peter sits; according to 
John alone, ch. xviii. 18, he stands by it. Without 
doubt, the account of the former is here the more 
exact, although at the same time we must bear in 
mind the restlessness and disquiet of Peter, which 
must have spontaneously impelled him not to sit still 
in one place, but now and then involuntarily to 
stand up. John xviii. 18, moreover, does not even 
speak of that which took place during, but what 
took place after, the first denial. This very disquiet 
of Peter’s demeanor may have helped to direct atten- 
tion yet more upon him. 

Vs. 56. This man was also with Him.—Ac- 
cording to Luke, the maid says this about Peter to 
others. According to Matthew and Mark, she speaks 
directly to him; according to John, she speaks in 
the form of a question, not positively affirming ;— 
“Apparently with maliciously mocking caprice, ig- 
norant of the facts, yet hostilely disposed.” Lange. 
According to Luke, she directs her look fixedly upon 
Peter, arevioaca avrg (favorite word of our Evange- 
list), the more sharply because she, as Supwpds, John 
xviii. 16, 17, well knows that he is a stranger, whom 
she has just admitted. The very unexpectedness of 
the assault demands an instantaneous repulse; and 
already Peter rejoices that he can preserve the guise 
of an external composure, and his answer is quick, 
cold, indefinite: Woman, I know Him not!—WSéee 
the more original form of his words in Matthew and 
Mark. 

Vr. 58. Another.—The first cock-crowing, which 
Mark, vs. 68, alone mentions, immediately after the 
first denial, is not even noticed by Peter. He ap- 
pears, meanwhile, to have succeeded in assuming so 
indifferent a demeanor that he at first is not further 
disturbed. The disquiet of his conscience, how- 
ever, now impels him towards the door (Matt. xxvi, 
71); unluckily he tinds this shut. He does not 
venture to seek to have it opened, that he may not 
elicit any unfavorable conjectures, and is therefore 
obliged to return to his former place. This very 
| disquiet again excites suspicion ; according to Luke, 
;it is another servant, according to Mark, the same, | 
according to Matthew, another maid who now puts 
the question. The last-named difference may, per- 
haps, be thus reconciled: that the door-keeper of the 
spoatAcoy, into which Peter had entered, is meant. 











The maid begins, the €repos follows, nay, several 
others (John) join in and make merry with his terror, 
while they ask: ‘‘ Artnot thou one of Hia disciples ? ” 
“Man, I am not,” says Peter, in the tone of a man 
who seeks as suddenly as possible to free himself of 
a troublesome questidner, and adds (Matthew) even 
an oath thereto. If we consider now that these 
accounts must have had Peter himself for their first 
source,—a man, that is, who, by his very bewildet- 
ment, was not in condition to relate the event with . 
diplomatic faithfulness, and in a stereotyped form; 
if we consider further, that in a circle of servants 
one word very easily calls forth another, and that 
when many place themselves over against a single 
one, several may have spoken at the same time,— 
we shall then find in the minor diversities of the 
different accounts respecting matters of subordinate 
importance, rather an argument for than against the 
credibility of the Gospels. 

Vs. 59. And about the space of cne hour 
after.—So long, therefore, they now left the unhappy 
man in quiet. Attention had been diverted from the 
disciple and directed to the Master, whose process 
meanwhile had gone forward with terrific rapidity. 
The first denial should seem to have taken place 
almost at the same time at which Jesus appealed to 
the testimony of His disciples, John xviii. 19-23; 
the second while He was keeping silence before the 
false witnesses. Much of this may have been seen 
and heard by Peter, since from the court there was 
an unobstructed view into the open judgment-hall, 
separated only by a colonnade from the vestibule, but 
now he sees also how the Lord is adjured, how He is 
condemned. He sees Him at the conclusion of the 
sitting fall into the hands of the servants, who throng 
around Him, and begin the first united maltreatment. 
From afar Peter is eye-witness thereof, and sees that 
the Master takes all without opposition, and if now it 
fares thus with Him, what a fate will then come upon 
His disciples! This solitary hour has, therefore, yet 
more disheartened and bewildered Peter, instead of 
his having been able during it to come more to himself. 
Now they begin the third time to interrogate him, 
but find him less than ever prepared therefor. Ac- 
cording to all the Synoptics, it is now Peter’s Galilean 
dialect that excites suspicion against him. Respect- 
ing the peculiarities of this dialect, and the misunder- 
standings often arising from it, see FrieDLIEB, § 25, 
and Buxtorr, in his Lexicon Chald. et Talmud, p. 
435 seg. The discomfiture of the apostle becomes 
at the same moment complete through the attack of 
one of the relatives of Malchus, John xviii. 26, and 
Peter now denies the third time, hurling out, accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark, terrible curses and self- 
imprecations. 

Vs. 60. The cock crew.—<As respects the pos- 
sibility of a cock-crowing in the capital, audible ta 
Peter, it is plainly evident tuat it could not have been 
demanded of the Romans to avoid the keeping of 
animals which the Mosaic law had declared unclean. 
According to the Talmud, Jews of later times also 
had the custom at wedding celebrations of offering a 
cock and a hen for a present, as a symbol of the 
matrimonial blessing. As to the exact hour in which 
ordinarily in the Orient the galliciniwm is heard, we 
find in Sepp, iii. p. 477, interesting accounts. Inter- 
pretations of the cock-crowing, in a figurative sense, 
which have been attempted in different ways, we ma) 
with confidence regard as exegetical curiosities. 

Vs. 61. And the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter.—According to De Wette and Meyer 
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this touching feature is on local grounds hardly 
probable, but if our representation before given is 
applicable, this objection falls away. However, De 
Wette allows it as possible that our Lord cast this 
look upon Peter while He was led to the hearing, vs. 
66. If we now succeed in demonstrating that Luke, 
vss. 66-71, actually relates another hearing than Matt. 
xxvi. 59-66, then there is no longer anything to 
object to the internal probability of a feature of the 
narrative which is one of the sublimest of the 
whole history of the Passion. 

And Peter remembered.—<According to Luke, 
therefore, Peter’s repentance is the result of the con- 
currence of two different influences—the cock-crow- 
ing, and the look of Jesus. The wixpas of Matthew 
and Luke explains, moreover, in some measure, the 
émBaddév of Mark, where we consider it as the simplest 
way to supply iuatioy (Fritzsche). For other explan- 
ations see Lance on Mark xiv. 72.—In his bitter 
sorrow Peter cannot bear the view of man. Veiled 
in the mantle cast around him, he suddenly precipi- 
tates himself out of doors and opens himself a way 
through the crowd, which no longer detains him. 
aA testimony for the depth of bis repentance and of 
his longing for solitude is found in the fact, that after 
this in the whole history of the Passion, we no Jonger 
discover the slightest trace of him. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The exactness and vividness with which all 
the Evangelists relate the deep fall and the heartfelt 
~repentance of Peter, deserves to be named one of the 
most indubitable proofs of the credibility of the 
whole Evangelical history. 

2. We cannot possibly be surprised at Peter’s de- 
nial, if we direct our view to his individuality, and 
to the pressure of the circumstances and the unex- 
pectedness of the attack, and consider that after the 
first momentous step it was almost impossible to 
refrain from the second. Quite as unreasonable is it, 
however, to excuse Peter, as has been essayed on the 
rationalistic side by Paulus von Heidelberg, and on 
the Roman Catholic side by Sepp, iii. p. 481. Even 
if we take into account the might of darkness (Ols- 
hausen), in order therefrom to explain his deep fall, 
yet the denial remains as ever a moral guilt, which, 
as well in and of itself as by its repetition, by the 
warning that had preceded it, and the perjury that 
attended it, was terrible and deep. Showing as it 
does a union of unthankfulness, cowardice, and false- 
hood, the sin is still increased by the circumstances 
in which our Lord at that very time found Himself, 
and, therefore, undoubtedly contributed not a little 
to the augmentation of His inexpressible sorrow. 
Whoever is too eager to vindicate Peter, makes his 
repentance an exaggerated melancholy, and thereby 
actually declares that our Lord dealt with him after- 
wards almost too severely ; on the other side we may 
undoubtedly, in mitigation of his guilt, point to the 
fact that he denied the Lord only with his mouth, 
but not with his heart, and sought to make good the 
error of a single night by a whole life of unwearied 
faithfulness. 

3. The fall and repentance of Peter was one of 
the most powerful means by which he was trained 

“mto one of the most eminent of the apostles. A 
character like his would never have mounted so high 
if it had not fallen so low. Thus does the Lord 


make even the sins of His people contribute to their ; upon Peter. 








higher training, and (as continually appears a poste 
riori, without anything thereby of the guilt and 
moral responsibility of the sinner being taken away) 
not only the hardest blows of fate which strike us 
but also the evil deeds which we can least excuse 
but have sincerely wept over and repented of, must 
afterwards subserve our best good. Rom. viii. 28- 
30. 

4, When Dogmatics describes the nature of a 
sincere conversion, it can. least of all neglect to cast 
a look into the heart and life of Peter—the David 
of the New Covenant. While he thus deeply humbles 
himself, Peter becomes great; while afterwards one 
of the others of Soxodvtes orbAor elvat, who was the 
greatest of the apostles, becomes in his own eyes so 
little, that he calls himself the least of the brethren, 
yea, absolutely nothing. 1 Cor. xv. 9; 2 Cor. xii. 
11. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The union of courage and fear, energy and weak- 
ness, love and selfishness, in a Peter’s variable charae- 
ter.—The heart is deceitful above all things, Jer. 
xvii. 9, 10.—The experience of Peter in this night a 
proof of the truth of the two parables, Luke xiv. 
28-33.—Beware of the first step.—How dangerous a 
hostile female influence can be for the disciple of the 
Lord.—A ship without anchor or rudder is given a 
prey to the storms and waves. — How much he ventures 
who throws himself with an unguarded heart intc 
the midst of the enemies of the Lord.—The precipi- 
tous path of sin the longer the worse.—The Christian 
also is betrayed by his speech.—The word of our 
Lord is literally fulfilled.—True repentance impels us 
to seek solitude.—Blessed are they that mourn, Matt. 
v. 4, 

Peter’s denial: 1. Remarkable in the Evangelical 
history; 2. in the history of the human heart; 8, in 
the history of the suffering and death of our Lord.— 
How have we to judge of Peter’s conduct ?—Let us 
consider his transgression: 1. In the light of his vo- 
cation, and his guilt is unquestionable ; 2. in the light 
of his character, and his conduct is intelligible ; 3. in 
the light of the circumstances, and his transgression 
is mitigated; 4.in the light of conscience, and the 
sentence dies upon our guilty lips.— Whoever thinks 
he stands, may well take heed that he does not fall, 
1 Cor. x. 12. Comp. Rom. xi. 20.—The history of 
the Denial a part of the history of the Passion: 1. 
Peter’s denial an aggravation ; 2. Peter’s repentance 
a mitigation of the suffering of our Lord.—The 
preaching of the unfaithful disciple—Peter and 
Judas compared with one another in their repentance. 
Peter: 1. Sorrowful: 2. sorrowful with a godly sor- 
row ; 3. sorrowful to salvation with repentance not 
to be repented of, 2 Cor. vii. 10; in Judas, the sor- 
row of the world, which worketh death.—The history 
of Peter’s fall a revelation of the weakness of 
man; how weakness: 1. Brings man inte danger; 2 
hinders him from escaping from danger: 38. in the 
danger brings him to a fall—lIt is a precious thing ta 
have the heart established, which is done through 
Christ.—The look of our Lord, the expression: 1. 
Of an unforgettable reminder—W hat have I said tc 
thee? 2. of a heartfelt sorrow—lIs this thy compas- 
sion for thy friend? 3. of a blessed consolation—i 
have prayed for thee; 4. of a timely intimation—Ta 
go at once from hence.—The Lord turned aud lookec 
Hour of vreparation for the Holy Com 
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munion in Passion Week.—Peter’s tears: 1. Honor- 
able for Jesus; 2. refreshing for Peter ; 3. important 
for us.—The bitter tears of Peter render not less 
honor to the Saviour than the rejected silver pieces 
of Judas.—Peter our forerunner in the way of genu- 
ine penitence.—The history in the text shows us: 1. 
A sleeper who quickly awakens ; 2. a sinner who is 
zraciously regarded ; 8. a sorrower who is divinely 
afflicted: 4. a fallen one who is enabled again to rise.— 
The noble harvest from the sowing of Peter’s tears: 
1. For himself; 2. for the church ; 3. for heaven.— 
Striking expressions from Peter’s Epistles confirmed 
by the history of his fall and of his repentance, ¢. g., 
1 Peter i. 13; ii. 1, 11; iii, 12, 15; v. 5, 8, e¢ alibe. 

Srarke:—Wova Bibl. Tub. :—Forgetfulness of the 
word of God, insincerity, bad company, presumption, 
bring grief of heart.—Quxsne :—The stronger trust 
one puts in himself and others, the more God’s 
strength removes from him.—The least opportunity, 
a weak instrument may precipitate even a rock, if 
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he without God will rest in security upon himself.— 
Brentius:—The cock-crowing should be for us a 
daily summons to repentance.—J. Hatt :—Where 
sin abounded, there, nevertheless, grace much more 
abounds, Rom. v. 20.—Learn rightly to apply an. 
preserve the gracious regards of God.—No sin se 
great but may be blotted out.—Anrnpr :—The denia. 
of Christ: 1. Its sin: 2. the repenting of it—F. W. 
KruMMACHER :— Peter’s full : 1. As to its inner cause 

2, as to its outward cuurse.—Peter’s tears.—CouarD 

—Simon Peter, the Apostle of our Lord, A look; 
1. Upon the fallen; 2. upon the penitent Peter.— 
THoLuck :—Passion Week brings to view in Peter 
how great the wavering may be, even in a human 
heart that has already confessed itself to have found 
the words of eternal life with Jesus. Comp, John vi. 
67-69.—J. Saurin:—Nouwv. Sermons, i. p. 121; 
Sur Vabnégation de St. Pierre-—An admirable repre 
sentation of Peter’s denial, by the Dutch painter 

Govert Schalken. 





b. THE MOCKING AT THE LORD, AND HIS CONDEMNATION (Vss. 63-71). 
(Parallel with Matt. xxvi. 67, 68; xxvii. la; Mark xiv. 65; xv. 1.) 


63, 64 And the men that held Jesus mocked him, and smote ham. And when they had 
blindfolded him, they struck him on the face,’ and asked him, saying, Prophesy, who is 
it that smote thee? And many other things blasphemously [or, contumeliously] spake 
they against him. And as soon as it was day, the elders [lit., the eldership, zpeoBure- 
ptov| of the people and the chief priests and the scribes came together, and led him into 
their council, saying, Art thou for, If thou art] the Christ? tell us. And he said unto 
them, If I tell you, ye will not believe: And if I also [om., also*] ask you,’ ye will not 
answer me, nor let me go.* *Hereafter [From henceforth] shall the Son of man sit [be 
seated] on the right hand of the power of God. Then said they all, Art thou then the 
Son of God? And he said unto them, Ye say that I am [or, Ye say it, for (67) I am®]. 
And they said, What need we any further witness [testimony]? for we ourselves have 
heard of his own mouth. 


65 
66 


67 
68 
69 
70 


71 


1 Vs. 64.—What the Recepta has here, érymrov aitod 7d mpdcwror, Kai, appears to be a glossematic addition, which has 
gradually got the upper hand. See Tiscurnporr and Meyer, ad locum. [As Alford clearly explains it, avrov ro mpoow= 
mov was substituted for avrov from the parallel in Mark, then united with the text, ervmrov being then inserted to account 
for macoas below. The variations confirm this explanation.—C. ©. 8.] 

2 Vs. 68.—Kai before épwryow omitted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles, Alford,] according to B., [Cod. 
Sin.,] L., Cursives. 

[8 Vs. 68.—He means probably, as Bleek explains it, that if He should ask them questions as to the cause of His arrest, 
and the like, they would not answer him.—C. C. 8.] 

4 Vs. 68.—Mor } amoAvonte. These words also awaken at least the suspicion, that they are a somewhat incongruous 
expansion of the text. See 'Tischendorf and Meyer. [They are omitted by B., Cod. Sin., L., Coptie Version, Oyril. Num- 
bers are for them, weight of testimony and internal evidence against them.—C. C. 8. 

5 Vs. 69.—After 47d Tod viv insert d¢ on the authority of A., B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L., X., and many other authorities. 

[* Vs. 70.—Van Oosterzee, agreeing with Luther, De Wette, Meyer, and others, translates or denn, “For,” as it ap- 
pears to be used in John xviii. 37. The sentence then means: ‘I acknowledge the title, for I am the Son of God.” “Ye 
say,” the well known idiom of assent to another’s statement or question.—C. C. 8.] 


Matt. xxvi. 67. That the act can in no way be ex 
cused, does not even need mention. Among ali 
civilized nations the condemned, so long as he yet 
lives, stands under the protection of the law. Nay, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


General Remarks.—The maltreatment of which 


Luke now gives account appears to have taken place 
immediately after the sentence had been uttered in 
the night-session, even before its legal confirmation 
in a morning-session. Meanwhile, part of the San- 
hedrists left the hall, so that the Prisoner remained 
behind in the hands of the servants. Without 
ground, Sepp, /. ¢, iii. p. 480, supposes that Christ 
was in prison; it appears rather that He remained 
in the same hall in which He had stood before the 
council, Respecting this whole act of scoffing, comp. 





he finds in the pitiable fate that awaits him a secu. 
rity against new injuries. But here they cannot even 
wait till the injured law has its course, and so the 
council of blood is changed into a theatre of insuli 
and cruelty. The servants who guard the Prisoner 
have noticed the hatred of their lords against Him, 
and although hitherto, perhaps, withheld by soma 
fear of the might of the Prisoner, yet now when it 
becomes evident that He will make no use of this, 
their terror passes over into unrestrained insolence 


CHAP. XXII. 63-71, 





It ig ag if they would indemnify themselves for the 
discomfiture which they had suffered in Gethsemane. 
They mock Him especially in His prophetical and 
kingly character. First, He must with covered coun- 
tenance make out which of them gave Him the hard 
blows of the fist, then He is mocked and spit upon, 
in token that He is much too contemptible for a 
king even of these meanest servants. But that even 
more than one maltreatment of the kind took place 
in the house of Caiaphas (Ebrard), we regard as a 
superfluous concession, in view of the comparatively 
little diversity of the different Synoptical accounts 
respecting this. Still less can we agree with Schleier- 
macher and Strauss in regarding it as in itself im- 
probable that even counsellors took part in this mal- 
treatment, when we consider how in Matt. xxvyi. 67, 
those who maltreat the Lord are not definitely dis- 
tinguished from those who condemn Him, xxvi. 66; 
and how according to Mark xiv. 65, the men who 
spit upon Jesus are especially distinguished from the 
servants, who, according to Mark as well as accord- 
ing to Luke, strike our Lord in the face. We are 
then rather led to the belief that their masters, in 
their hellish joy at the triumph achieved by them, 
made common cause with the servants, and them- 
selves lent their hands to draw down their Victim 
into the mire of the deepest ignominy. If we unite 
the different features of the narrative which the indi- 
vidual Synoptics have preserved for us, with one an- 
other, we then obtain an image of outraged majesty 
which inspires us with terror, but at the same time 
also reminds us vividly of the prophecy, Isaiah ]. 4-8. 

Vs. 66. And as soon as it was day.—The 
view that the Jewish council was only assembled 
once for the condemnation of our Lord (Meyer and 
Von Hengel) has, superficially considered, much, it is 
true, to commend it, but comes, nevertheless, care- 
fully considered, into too direct conflict with the 
contents of all the Synoptical gospels to make it 
possible to accept it. Even in and of itself it is 
rather arbitrary to wish to determine the sequence 
of the events according to Luke, who goes to work 
with so much less chronological strictness in the 
history of the Passion than Matthew and Mark, 
amalgamates similar events, and even by the ac- 
count of the maltreatment, vss. 63-65, tacitly pre- 
supposes that this must have been preceded by a 
condemnation, without which such an outrage could 
not possibly have taken place. The answer which 
our Lord, according to Luke, vss. 67, 68, gives to 
the question of the Sanhedrim, would have been in- 
congruous if He had now addressed His enemies for 
the first time, and if nothing at all had preceded which 
could justify so strong a tone. The narrative of 
Matthew, ch. xxvii. 1, and Mark, ch. xv. 1, would 
have been wholly purposeless, if the Sanhedrim had 
been only assembled once on this occasion, and 
although the account of Luke agrees in many points 
with the night session in Matthew and Mark, it has, 
however, on the other hand, its peculiar coloring, 
which sufficiently characterizes precisely this second 
afficial and decisive session of the council. It is 
this partial agreement itself that is the cause why 
Matthew and Mark speak only of the first, Luke 
only of the second sitting. The assembly which 
utters the first sentence of death bears all the marks 
of precipitation, incompleteness, 2nd incompetence; 
the high-priest assists at it only in his common attire, 
as it was not permitted him to rend his magnificent 
official apparel. The bitterest enemies of our Lord 
have in the night quickly run together in order with- 
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out delay to introduce the case; but now in order not 
to violate, at least, the form of law, they come to- 
gether the second time, early in the morning at a 
legally permitted hour and in fuller numbers, not in 
order to deliberate further, but in order to ratify, se 
far as requisite, a resolution already taken. Withou. 
doubt, the chief managers in the night session have 
already instructed the other counseliors sufficiently 
upon the state of the case as already reached, before 
the Prisoner is again brought in. The transaction 
of Caiaphas receives the approbation of the others, 
so that the thread is simply taken up again where 
his hand has let it fall. If we can from ch. xxiii. 51, 
conclude that Joseph of Arimathzea also was present 
at this morning session, his voice then, it should 
seem, in connection with a few others, only hindered 
the unanimity, which indeed, according to all ap- 
pearance, was not really obtained. 

Vs. 67. Art thou the Christ ?—Now we see 
no more of the perplexity which even a few hours 
before betrayed itself in every word. They have 
now found a fixed point of departure in the declara- 
tion which the Prisoner under oath had deposed con- 
cerning Himself, and only desire yet to hear the repe- 
tition of the same, in order to press upon the already 
uttered condemnation the formal seal. For these 
judges are not come together in order to investigate, 
but in order to pronounce sentence. Therefore, they 
desire an affirmative answer, which our Lord now 
also gives them, in the presupposition that His pre- 
vious answer is known to them; “If thou art the 
Christ, tell us,” so ask they all, because they ail 
wish to hear it from His own mouth, comp. vs. 71, 
and therefore at the beginning, with prudent craft, 
do not place first the religious but the political side 
of the question. ‘They would have been only too 
glad to have extorted more from Him, but only sue- 
ceed in hearing the same.” 

If I tell you.—That this answer “ does not suit 
well” (De Wette) would only be true if we identified 
both sessions, and forgot all that had already pre- 
ceded this. Our Lord says nothing directly, but only 
presupposes what, according to the experience He 
had already had, would take place if He thought 
good to speak. ‘The highest purpose of such a testi- 
mony, namely, to produce faith, would here not have 
been at all accomplished, and if He now began to do 
as they had done to Him, and that which He was 
well conscious of having a right to do, namely, to 
propose to His antagonists some questions, they 
would yet never have been able to answer these satis- 
factorily to Him, and would, therefore, bring their 
perplexity only so much the more to light. Of the 
possibility of being released, which is mentioned ac- 
cording to the critically suspicious reading 4) amoAbanrte, 
He now no longer thinks. It is true, “ questioning 
belongs only to the examining judge, not to the de- 
fendant” (De Wette); but here is a Defendant of a 
very special character, and He who had already 
spoken so many incomparable words hors de ligne te 
His judges, might also have well allowed Himself 
this freedom in speaking, without moderr criticism 
needing to shake its head thereat. 

Vs. 69. From henceforth. — Our Lord wil 
therewith simply say that the word previously uttered 
remains good, and places the future with all its glory 
over against the present with all its ignominy. Even 
the last time that He calls Himself the Son of Man 
He exhibits Himself in all the still magnificence of 
His majesty. 

Vs. 70. Art Thou then the Son of God ?—Ii 
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is known that the Jews also expected the Messiah as 
the Son of God, in the theocratical sense of the word. 
But that they now utter this name with a special 
emphasis is not because they would denote thereby 
anything essentially different from vs. 67, but be- 
cause they can scarcely trust their ears that He, the 
one so deeply humiliated and already condemned to 
death, attributes to Himself the dignity that is su- 
preme above all. They now take cognizance of the 
religious side of the case, and express themselves as 
strongly as possible, in order so to be the better able 
to give a reason for the sentence of blasphemy. To 
their question Jesus answers with a simple affirma- 
tive, while from vss. 68, 69, it sufficiently appears 
why He does not add even a word more. Herewith 
the session has now reached its end, with a similar 
result to the former one. If Caiaphas had formerly, 
in view of two false witnesses, exclaimed: “ What 
need we any further witness?” now, in answer 
thereto, his adherents, who find his statement 
sufficiently confirmed by Jesus’ own word, declare 
that they need no further testimony, since they have 
now heard it from Jesus’ own mouth. Now there is 
not even an express sentence of death uttered; the 
one formerly passed simply continues in force, since 
the crime is now satisfactorily established. But 
thereby they testify at the same time against them- 
selves, and rob themselves thus of the last excuse for 
their sin. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the midst of the rudest maltreatment, as 
shortly before over against the false witnesses, we 
see our Lord observe an unmoved silence. Four 
times in the history of the Passion we have the 
mention of such a silence; before Caiaphas (Matt. 
xxvi. 63), before Herod (Luke xxiii, 9), and twice 
before Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 12; John xix. 9). It is 
one of the most admirable problems to interpret this 
silence in its full force, and not a little will it contrib- 
ute to the augmentation of the knowledge of our 
Lord, if we consider when He has spoken and when 
He has kept silence. 

2. As the Lord there keeps silence when He 
might have spoken, so does He also speak before 
the Jewish council when He might have kept silence. 
With the traces of the outrages received on His 
countenance, He might have counted them unworthy 
of any further answer, but with an indescribable dig- 
nity He once again deposes testimony; with Divine 
condescension which places itself in the position of 
His enemies, He unites infinite long-suffering ; while 
He shows that He completely sees through His 
enemies, He yet, even to the last instant, leaves 
nothing unessayed which can serve for setting them 
right and convincing them. He spares where He 
could punish, He only warns where He could dash in 
pieces, and His very last word to the Jewish council 
justifies the eulogies of the officers, John vii. 46. 

3. With His own hand, as it were, our Lord here, 
even before His resurrection, as subsequently, ch, 
xxiv 26, after it, points to the inseparable connec- 
tion be:ween His suffering and His glory. “Amd 
tov viv, ab hoe punctv, quum dimittere non vultis. 
Hoc ipeium erat iter ad gloriam.” Bengel. 








4, That in the condemnation of Jesus by the 
Sanhedrim shameful injustice was committed, and 
not even the form of law was respected, appears at 
once to any one who only takes the trouble to follow 
somewhat particularly the course of the process. 
The legal validity of the sentence, which especially 
Salvador defends, has been from a juridicial point of 
view controverted with the best success by Dupin, 
Dainé, Jésus devant Catphe et Pilate, Paris, 
1829. 

5. It is remarkable how once, almost with the 
same words, sentence was uttered upon the reformer 
Farel, when, in October, 1532, raging priests ir 
Geneva exclaimed upon him: ‘‘ He has blasphemed 
God; we need no more witnesses; he is worthy of 
death,” so that Farel, exasperated, raised his voice 
with: “Speak the words of God, and not those of 
Caiaphas.” (Leben Farels und Virets, by Dr. E. 
Scumipt, Elberfeld, 1860). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Holy One of God the football of unholy sin- 
ners.—Wickedness, in appearance, humiliates the 
Lord, but in truth only itself—The Saviour with 
covered face: 1. How much He sees; 2. how sub- 
limely He keeps silence; 3. how powerfully He 
preaches.—Who is it that smote Thee? I, I and my 
sins.—Who when He was reviled, reviled not again, 
1 Peter ii. 22, 23.—The morning of the mortal day 
of Jesus illumined by the glory of His majesty: 1. 
He keeps silence where He could have spoken; 2. 
He speaks where He could have kept silence; 3. He 
spares where He could have punished.—Jesus’ con- 
demnation by the Sanhedrim preaches to us: 1. The 
might of sin; 2. the greater might of grace; 8. the 
greatest might of the Divine Providence.—The San- 
hedrim that rejects Jesus is itself smitten by the 
judgment: 1. Of blindness; 2. of hardening; 3. of 
reprobacy.—The deep humiliation of the Lord over 
against His future glory.—The depths of Satan looked 
through by the Searcher of hearts.—Hven against 
the scribes of His day our Lord is unqualifiedly right, 
because He even to the end remains upon the stand- 
ing-point of the Scripture. Dan. vii. 12-14.—The 
Christian also, after the unequivocal declaration of 
Jesus, needs, in reference to His heavenly dignity, 
no further witness. 

SrarkE :—Be not angry when thou art injured in 
thy good name, for even the highest majesty las 
been blasphemed.—Nova Bibl. Tub. :—Jesus was 
brought before an unjust tribunal, that we might oe 
able to stand before the righteous tribunal of God. 
—We must use modesty towards our rulers, how un- 
just soever they may be, Rom. xiii. 7.—The last 
degree of the humiliation of Christ is the one next 
to His exaltation, 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12.—Brenrivs:— 
Sincerity is agreeable to God.—Qursnex :—O, how 
different are Christ’s auditors! Some rejoice at His 
words as words of life, but others grow fierce therest 
and make thereof words of death.—Arnpr :—Jesv3 
before Caiaphas: 1. The confession; 2. the conder. 
nation; 38. the maltreatment.—Krummacuer, Pa - 
sions-buch, p. 886 seg. :—Prophesy to us, O Chr‘? : 
C. Patmer :—How the world seeks to rid itself of » 
truth, 


CHAP. XXIII. 1-4. 
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3. Pilate and Herod. 


a. JESUS LED TO PILATE, INTERROGATED BY HIM, AND FOUND INNOCENT (Cu. XXIII. 1-4). 


1,2 AnJ the whole multitude of them arose, and led him unto Pilate. 


And they begat: 


to accuse him, saying, We found this fellow perverting the! nation, and forbidding te 
3 give tribute to Cesar, saying that he himself is Christ a king. And Pilate asked him 


saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? 
4 it. 
fault in this man. 


And he answered him and said, Thou sayest 


Then said Pilate to the chief priests and to the people [crowds, 6xAovus], I find na 


1 Vs. 2.—With Lachmann, Tischendorf, (Meyer, Tregelles,] we read on the authority of B., D., [Cod. Sin., H.,] K., L., 
M., {R.,] Cursives, &c., €@vos nuev. [Alford omits it, regarding it as a probable reminiscence of ch. vii. 5.—C. C. S.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 1. And led Him.—The solemn leading 
away of our Lord to Pilate, and His delivery to him, 
is one of the particulars of the history of the Passion 
which all the Evangelists visibly emphasize. No won- 
der, for the process herewith enters upon an entirely 
new stadium, and passes now from the spiritual to the 
secular sphere. As to the time and manner of the 
leading away, as to the sequence of events and the 
character of the judge, see Lancr on Matt. xxvii. 1. As 
respects this whole trial, compare, moreover, besides 
the writers whom inter alios, Hasr, Leben Jesu, § 8, 
gives, the Dissertatio, by the Dutch divine, P. J. J. Mov- 
nigr, De Pilati in causa servatoris agendi ratione, L. 
B. 1825. As respects the source from which we draw 
our knowledge of what here took place, the gospel 
of Nicodemus, it is true, contains some traits, which, 
on internal grounds, appear credible, but, on the 
whole, it has only this value, that we know from it 
how, in the fifth and sixth century, they represented 
to themselves this process. In the Acts, and in the 
epistles also, there are not wanting descriptive allu- 
sions to that which took place under the Roman Pro- 
curator (Acts iii. 13, 14; iv. 27; 1 Tim. vi. 18). But 
here, also, the four gospels remain the chief source, 
belying here in no way their respective peculiarities. 
While the Synoptics, namely, delineate to us espe- 
cially the public side of the trial, John alone makes 
known to us what passed between our Lord and the 
Procurator in private. Matthew, who more than the 
others, even in the beginning of his gospel, speaks 
of dreams and visions, is the only one who gives ac- 
count of the remarkable dream of Pilate’s wife, as 
well, too, as of the genuinely Israelitish ceremony of 
the washing of Pilate’s hands. Mark describes, in 
his way, briefly, vigorously, rapidly, how the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah hurries over the field of conflict 
to His complete triumph. Luke has enriched the 
delineation of this trial with a new particular, with 
the appearance before Herod, but at the same time 
condenses the occurrences more closely, takes more 
account of arranging the facts than of the sequence 
of time, and even passes over in almost entire silence 
the scourging and mocking by the Roman soldiers. 
The actual commencement of the trial John alone 
describes, ch. xviii. 28-32. On the other hand, we 
owe to Luke, vs. 2, the very precise statement of the 
actual ground of accusation with which the chief 
priests open the series of their charges. 

Unto Pilate.—The question whether we, by the 
mpoitépiov, have to understand the well-known tower 
Antonia, or the palace of Herod, we believe that we 
must answer in the former sense; for it was in the 








tower Antonia that the Roman garrison lay, and the 
Procurator, therefore, during his temporary abode in 
the capital, might best lodge there. Tradition does 
not permit us to identify the places named, and it is 
entirely arbitrary to consider the palace of Herod as 
the established and ordinary residence of the Pro- 
curators in their visits to Jerusalem. Josmpaus, De 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14, 8; Patto, De Legatione Judeorum, 
p. 1084, to whom appeal is commonly made in favor 
of Herod’s palace, leave it entirely undecided whe- 
ther this palace was always, and also at the time of 
Jesus, the residence of the governor. The above 
tower Antonia we are to look for on the northeast 
side of the temple mountain, while the place ‘‘ Gab- 
batha,” according to Josephus, also lay between the 
tower Antonia and the western corner of the tem- 
ple, immediately before the judgment-hall. 

Vs. 2. And they began.—lit is not easy for 
them so to introduce the case as to make from the 
very beginning a favorable impression upon Pilate. 
The substance as well as the tone of their address 
betrays plainly enough that they intend this. Todrov, 
first, deuetix@s, without statement of name, with visi- 
ble contempt: eipouer, with affected gravity, with 
which the subsequent declaration of Pilate that he 
had found no fault in Him, he, as little as Herod, vs. 
14, singularly contrasts: 7d vos judy, with the full 
warmth of genuine friends of the people, who cannot 
endure that their true interests should be set at 
stake. Comp. John vii. 49. The accusation itself” 
is threefold. First, He perverts the people, d:acrpé- 
govta. Properly, He “‘ gives them a false direction,” 
He brings them from the good way on which they 
themselves and the Romans with them would be so 
glad to see them walk. Moreover, He forbids to 
give tribute to the Emperor, since He—and this is 
the ground as well of the one as of the other offence 
—finally declares concerning Himself that He is 
Christ a King. Not without ground do they as yet 
intentionally avoid speaking of a king of the Jews, 
although it at once appears that Pilate interprets 
their indefinite expression in no less significance. 
With noticeable tact they place first not the religious 
but the political side of their imputations, and then, 
before making the attempt to prove, at least in some 
measure, their false accusation, they wait until Pi 
late himself shall inquire for the grounds of their 
assertion. He, however, already knows the Jews 
well enough, and therefore appeals as quickly as pos. 
sible from the accusers to the Accused. 

Vs. 8. Art thou the King of the Jews ?— 
Pilate, not unacquainted with the prevailing Mes. 
sianic hope, formulates his question very precisely, 
and seeks to find ovt whether Jesus is really the 
promised and long-sighed-for King of Israel 1" 
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this question our Lord cannot possibly answer other- 
wise than, without delay and without the least equivo- 
calness, with Yes. By denial or silence He would 
have come into contradiction with Himself. And if it 
is alleged that our Lord would have had to define more 
particularly the sense in which He called Himself so, 
since otherwise a misunderstanding on the part of 
the heathen ruler would have been possible, we may 
confidently assume that the tone as well as the man- 
ber in which He uttered His answer was fully cal- 
culated to excite the Procurator to a more particular 
investigation. And indeed He attains this purpose, 
inasmuch as Pilate takes Him apart with himself, 
that He may now more particularly explain and give 
the reason for His affirmative answer. 

Vs. 4. I find no fault in this man.—<Accord- 
ing to Meyer, Pilate finds in the confession itself the 
token of innocence.—“ It is, in his view, the expres- 
sion of the fixed idea of an enthusiast.” Possible, 
certainly, although for this opinion not a single proof 
van be given, but the question would still remain 
whether such an instantaneous and merely subjective 
impression would have entitled the Procurator, with- 
out further investigation, to declare the Accused at 
once innocent, and, secondly, if his declaration had 
been accepted, to relieve him immediately of any fur- 
ther prosecution, We are much more disposed to 
assume that Pilate, after the first public audience, 
which all the Synoptics give, ordered then the pri- 
vate hearing, which John alone has preserved, and 
only in consequence of this uttered the declaration 
of innocence which Luke, vs. 4; John xviii. 38, re- 
late. In the private interview of Pilate with Jesus, 
the charge preferred Luke xxiii. 2, it is manifest, is 
tacitly presupposed. Here, also, Luke remains really 
unintelligible if he is not complemented from John. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The leading away of Jesus is one of the most 
remarkable turning points in the history of the Pas- 
sion. It serves not only to fulfil our Lord’s declara- 
tion that He should be delivered over to the Gentiles, 
ch. xviii. 32, but it also brings the Passion of our 
Lord into direct connection with the history of the 
world, the reins of which, at that time, God had, as 
it were, placed in the hands of the Romans. It be- 
comes the means of bringing to Him, again according 
to His own declaration, the death on the cross, but 
previously prepares, through the declaration of Pilate 
which it elicits, the revelation of His innocence and 
majesty. The Jews’ rejection of the Messiah is here 
already, in principle, decided, and with it, at the 
same time, also, the destruction of the City and of 
the Temple. While the Sanhedrim, therefore, is 
leading Him away, it declares therewith that it will 
not have this Messiah, and gives the promised salva- 
tion out of its own hands into the impure hands of 
heathens. From this hour Israel’s Passover becomés 
an empty echo, and Israel itself, like an impure 
leaven, is purged out of the house of God, the church 
of Christ. But thus do they, at the same time, help 
to fulfil God’s everlasting counsel, that all things 
st culd be comprehended under one head in Christ, 
Ephes. i. 10. From the moment when the Great 
Sufferer trod the threshold of the heathen dwelling, 
tne wall of partition which was between is broken 
down, Ephes. ii. 14-16, and the heathen world in- 
vited in to a nobler feast of freedom than Israel was 
able to zelebrate in the paschal night. As the night, 
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Acts xvi. 9, 10, was for the spiritual weal of Europe 
a decisive one, so was this morning for the salvation 
of the whole heathen world. 

2. It is one of the most adorable ways of the pro 
vidence of God, that at the very time at which Christ 
must die, a man stood at the head of the governmen’ 
in Judea, who in every respect was most peculiarly 
fitted to be, in his ignorance, a minister of the coun- 
sel of God for the salvation of the world,—on the 
one hand, receptive enough to recognize the truth 
courageous enough to declare it and to confess seve 
ral times the innocence of our Lord, conscientious 
enough to omit no effort to deliver Him; but, on the 
other hand, moreover, so weak that he loved honor 
among men rather than horror from God, and so self- 
ish that his own honor lay more at heart with him 
than the cause of the innocent.—We feel that just 
such a man must the secular judge have been, under 
whom the Deliverer of the world should suffer death. 

8. By the delivery of our Lord to Pilate, the 
heathen world now becomes partaker with the Jew- 
ish world in the greatest wickedness that has ever 
been committed. In this it appears that the true 
light is hated as well by those who are under the law 
as by those who are without the law, and the judg- 
ment Rom. iii. 19, 20, appears as a perfectly right- 
eous one. But, at the same time, there is also re- 
vealed therein the grace of God, as having appeared 
to all who believe, without respect of persons, Rom. 
iii, 21-81. 

4. The very manner in which the chief priests 
here introduce the secular process reveals from the 
very beginning the part which they are now resolved to 
play. No means, even slander, is too base for them; 
for we can only call it thoroughly conscious slander 
when they, after what had taken place three days 
before, ch. xx. 20-25, yet venture with bold brow 
to assert that our Lord had forbidden the payment 
of taxes. Sometimes they come creeping, sometimes 
they spitefully erect themselves, and prove therewith 
that they do homage to the principle: the end sanc- 
tifies the means. And scarcely have they failed in 
one attempt when they proceed immediately with 
desperate stubbornness to another. So much more 
gloriously beams over against this night of wicked. 
ness the glory of the immaculate innocence of the 
Lord, to which Pilate must repeatedly bear witness. 
In union with other voices which were audible in 
honor of the moral purity of Jesus in the last hours 
of His life, from different sides, the testimony of Pi- 
late also serves to strengthen us in our most holy 
faith, that the Lamb of God is indeed an duvds %uw- 
bos kal &omiAos. The connection in which this sin- 
lessness of our Lord stands with the atoning virtue 
of His death, is something which it is the business 
of Dogmatics to bring to view. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The early morning hour of the most remarkabye 
day of the world’s history.—The most terrible injus- 
tice practised under the forms of law.—The King of 
the Jews delivered into the hands of the Gentiles.— 
Christ the centre of the union of the Jewish and the 
heathen world: 1. The sins of both He, a. reveals, 
6. bears, c. covers; 2. both He reconciles in one 
body, a with God, 6. with one another, ¢. with 
heaven, Col. i. 19, 20.—Slander against our Lord and 
His people: 1. Inexhaustible in its weapons; 2 im 
potent for victory.—Jesus the Faithful Witness “ev 
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1. 5.—“Thou sayest it”: 1. The truth; 2. the dig 
nity; 3. the requirement, of this utterance.—The 
first favorable impression which the Accused makes 
upon His yet impartial judge——The immaculate in- 
nocence of the Suffering One: 1. Slandered; 2. vindi- 
cated; 3. crowned.—The praiseworthy manner in 
which Pilate opens the trial of Jesus, in contrast 
with the lamentable way in which he ends it.—Pilate 
the image of the natural man in his relation to Christ. 

StarkE:—They who would otherwise have no 
communion with one another easily become one 
when one must help the other to carry out his evil 
schemes.—QUESNEL :—There is no course of life so 
righteous and innocent that it cannot be accused and 
persecuted.—Brentius:— Judge not at once, but 
hear also the other side.—Nova Bibl. Tub.:—One 
finds often even more uprightness in a heathen than 


b. JESUS BEFORE 
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in a Christian judge.—Osianprer :—Christ has suf 
fered not for His sin but for ours, 2 Cor, v. 21.— 
Hevusner :—The preacher of obedience is charged 
with insurrection._Jesus, it is true, has caused the 
greatest imaginable commotions.—ARNpT :—The first 
hearing of Jesus before the Procurator; how Pilate 
has to do: 1. With the Jews; 2. with our Lord.— 
KRUMMACHER :-—Christ before Pilate: 1. The lead 
ing away of Jesus to Pilate; 2. His entry into the 
judgment-hall; 3. the beginning of the judicial pre- 
ceeding.— The accusations.— Christ a King.—The 
Lamb of God.—THotvucx :—The history of the Pas- 
sion makes evident in Pilate to what degree the 
human heart is capable of becoming shallow and 
frivolous—J. B. Hasrprorck, Preacher in Amster- 
dam :—Pilate: 1. As man: 2. as judge; 3..as witnes? 
to us. 


HEROD (Vss. 5-12). 


And they were the more fierce [insisted, éricyvor], saying, He stirreth up the peo 


ple, teaching throughout all Jewry [Judea], beginnmg from Galilee to this place. 


6 


[And] When Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked whether the man were a Galilean. 


7 And as ‘soon as he knew that he belonged unto Herod’s jurisdiction [or, was from 
Herod’s jurisdiction], he sent him to Herod, who himself also was at Jerusalem at that 


8 time [in these days]. 


And when Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad: for he 


was desirous to see him of a long season [had been long desirous], because he had heard 


9 many things! of him; and he hoped to have seen some miracle done by him. 
questioned with him in [him with] many words; but he answered him nothing. And 
the chief priests and scribes stood [by] and vehemently accused him. And Herod with. 


10 
11 


Then he 


his men of war [or, guards; lit., armies] set him at nought [handled him ignominiously], 
and mocked hem, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe, and sent him again to Pilate. 


12 


And the same day Pilate and Herod were made friends together [became friends with 


each other]; for before they were at enmity between themselves. 


1 Vs. 8.—On the authority of B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] K., L., 


M.,, the woAAd of the Recepta is omitted by Griesbach and 


others (Meyer, T'regelles, Alford.] The conjecture that it has been interpolated a sertore manu to strengthen the text, is 


sufficiently plausible. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 5. And they insisted, éricxvor, in an in- 
transitive sense = xKatlaxvor, invalescebant, Vulgate. 
—The declaration of Pilate has not corresponded to 
their expectation. Since now they see that their last 
charge of the assumption of royal dignity finds no 
acceptance with the judge, they now come with so 
much the stronger emphasis back to the first— 
namely, that He is perverting the people. That the 
Procurator may still take note that there is nothing 
less at question here than the peace of the state, they 
again accuse Jesus of being incessantly occupied in 
stirring up the people (avacele:, in the Present). The 
starting point of His tumultuary efforts, they say, is 
Galilee, dptduevos, Acts i. 22, but He has already 
made His way even hitlv-r to the centre of the land. 
According to Matt. xxvii. 12-14 ; Mark xv. 3-4, they 
add yet many other accusations, so insignificant, how- 
ever, that the Evangelists do not even cite them, and 
our Lord answers them only with silence. Pilate, how- 
ever, sinks deeper and deeper into perplexity, and so 
soon, therefore, as he hears the name of Galilee, he 
seizes on this as 2 welcome way out of the difficulty. 
Not without hostile intentions have the Jews named 


Galilee, since the hatred of the Procurator against: 





the Galileans and against Herod was well known to 
them; they hope therewith to engage him the more 
against our Saviour, as a Galilean. But in_ this 
respect, at least, their wish is not fulfilled; Pilate 
hears Galilee spoken of without noticeable bitter- 
~ess, and since Herod, the Tetrarch of this land, is, 
by reason of the Passover, just now at Jerusalem, 
he resolves, so soon as he has learned that Jesus 
(according to the superficial view of the people, who 
know nothing of His birth at Bethlehem), is of 
Galilean origin, to send Him immediately to ihe 
Tetrarch. 

Vs. 7. He sent Him to Herod.—The question, 
is: To what end? According to the common view, 
in order to relieve himself of the case. According 
to Meyer, ‘‘he secks by the reference to the judgment 
of Herod, who could possibly have Him transported 
to Galilee, to draw himself out of the affair, and io 
get rid of the case.” Unquestionably such a refer 
ence from the forwm apprehensionis to the forun 
domicilit was in and of itself permitted, and also, ao 
cording to the usages of the Romans, not unusual , 
comp. Acts xxvi. 8, 4. Frrepiies, ad loc, It is, 
however, a question, whether this intention now, 
reilly existed in the Procurator’s mind. Pilate gives 
no sien of wishing to remove the case entirely from 
him ; so troublesome and burdensome it was not yet 
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even in this instant to him that he would have wished 
at any price to be relieved of it. Much more prob- 
able is the view (Ewald), that he hopes if possible to 
obtain a favorable opinion of Herod for the accused ; 
or yet more probable, that he hopes to receive from 
Herod a further explanation in reference to a person 
and a case that becomes to him with every moment 
more obscure, and yet more interesting. Therewith 
he at the same time, out of policy, shows Herod a 
ourtesy, while he, in case he had committed to Herod 
he decision of so important a matter without reser- 
vation, would thereby have conceded to him a right 
over himself. The former but not the latter agreed 
with the disposition of the Procurator, who, indeed, 
previously had not sent the Galileans, whose blood 
he had mingled with their sacrifices, Luke xiii. 1, to 
Herod for execution, but had had them hewn down 
by his own soldiers. Thus is also explained why 
our Lord could be silent before Herod, because He 
recognized in him no legal judge. Thus do we com- 
prehend, moreover, why Pilate, after the return of 
Jesus from Herod, shows himself in no way disap- 
pointed in ‘nis expectations, but simply, vss. 13-16, 
communicates the impression which both he and the 
Tetrarch had received of the Accused, and thus finally 
does it become clear why only one Evangelist has 
considered it as necessary to speak of this occurrence, 
which, doubtless, even on account of its political con- 
sequences, had become generally known. We have 
here, not a decisive turning-point in the process be- 
fore us, as was, for example, the case at the arrest, 
or at the leading away of our Lord to Pilate; but it 
is a simple endeavor of the Procurator to obtain 
clearer light about the mysterious element in the 
case before him, by a measure which was as prudently 
chosen as perfectly admissible. It was not, however, 
at all in his design to prepare for the Accused in this 
Way new scorn and sorrow, although it is true the 
result showed that this, nevertheless, had befallen 
Him at the hands of Herod. 

Vs. 8. And when Herod saw Jesus, he 
was exceeding glad.—Once, when the report of 
Jesus’ miracles came to his ears he had trembled, 
but even this sting is now blunted:. he can now only 
laugh and scoff. It is the wish of the frivolous Te- 
trarch now for once to see something right piquant, 
and to have his court take part in this pastime. For 
some time already he has had the wish to be able for 
once to see Jesus (3éAwy), comp. ch. ix. 7-9, since he 
has continually heard much about Him, and hoped 
accordingly to be able to induce Him to the perform- 

xance of some miracle or other. The possibility that 

bis wish may remain unfulfilled he does not even fore- 
bode. Of what sort his questions, vs. 8, were, may 
be very well conjectured on the one hand from his 
well known character, and on the other hand from 
the unshaken silence of the Lord. As a thaumaturge, 
for whom, without doubt, he took our Lord, he could 
at most meet Him with childish curiosity, but could 
not possibly treat Him with even a trace of respect. 
“Jesus was to entertain him as a mighty magician, 
divert him, or perhaps foretell luck to his egoistic 
superstition; anything else he sought not of Him. 
It is an awful sign to see what a caricature this 
ptince’s conceptions were of this First among his 
subjects, although Jesus had moved his whole land 
with His spirit. And for so common a character 
would he take Him, notwithstanding that the Baptist 
had lived near him and r.ade on him an impression 
of the spirit of the prophets.” Lange. 

Vs. 10, And the chief priests.—From vs. 15, 
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we learn that Pilate had commanded them also te 
appear before Herod, and how could they indeed have 
neglected this, leaving the prisoner to escape from 
their hands even for a moment? They see very well 
that their interest requires them to paint Him tc 
Herod in colors as black as was any way possible. 
and accuse Him, therefore, with visible emphasis, 
comp. Acts xviii. 28, as if they feared that ever 
Herod himself, perchance, might be too eqnitabia 
towards their victim. It was, however, not so much 
in consequence of their imputations as rather on ae: 
count of his own disappointed expectations that 
Herod does not send back our Lord without first 
overwhelming Him with new ignominy. 

Vs. 11. Mocked Him.—tThe priests accuse the 
Saviour, the courtiers mock Him. With the first it 
is hatred, with the others contempt that strikes tha 
key. Scoffing is here the vengeance of insulted 
pride, and reveals itself in a peculiar form. They 
hang round the shoulders of our Lord a brilliant 
vesture, éo37jTa Aaurody, not exactly of purple, coc- 
cineam vestem, which is not implied in the word, but 
brilliantly white, in order to designate Him in the 
Roman manner as a vandidate for some post of honor 
(Kuinoe]l, Lange, and others), or in order to charac- 
terize Him as King, by arraying Him in a similar 
garment to that in which generals went into battle 
(Friedlieb, De Wette, Meyer). In the latter case 
there was implied in this at the same time an unmis- 
takable intimation for Pilate that such a pretended 
king did not deserve condemnation, but at the most, 
conterapt. 

Vs. 12. Pilate and Herod became friends. 
—The cause of the enmity is unknown. Perhaps it 
was the massacre of the Galileans, ch. xiii. 1. This 
result, however, appears at any rate remarkable 
enough to the delicate psychologist, Luke, not to be 
passed by unmentioned. In view of the general pub- 
licity of this unexpected reconciliation, this remark 
affords at the same time an indirect but yet a very 
strong proof of the truth of the event related. That 
John knew nothing of this intervening scene is in- 
deed asserted by De Wette, but not proved; even if 
this were the case, however, it would not of itself by 
any means shake the truth of the fact, since such a 
thing might very well happen without having come 
to the knowledge of John, or without being retained 
in his memory at the writing of his Gospel. In view 
of the eclecticism of all the Evangelists, even in the 
history of the Passion, it is dangerous to lay too great 
weight on an argumente stlentio. On the other hand, 
this narrative, in which Herod is depicted to us even 
as he is known from other accounts, bears altogether 
the internal character of truth, and may very fittingly 
be inserted immediately after John xviii. 38. Strauss’ 
conjecture that this whole account has arisen “ from an 
endeavor to bring Jesus before all the judgment-seats 
that could possibly be brought together at Jerusalem,”’ 
is without any trace whatever of proof, and if Luke 
had been induced by an anti-Jewish interest to invent 
this narrative, in order, namely, to get as many wit- 
nesses as possible for the innacence of the Saviour, 
something of which Baur speaks (Kanon. Huang. p. 
489), ke would without doubt have put a more direct 
declaration of this innocence in Herod’s mouth. 
Over against these unreasonable doubts it deserves 
note that as far back as Acts iv. 27, the names of 
Hered and Pontius Pilate are mentioned together 
in the prayers of the first believers, and that alsc 
Justin Martyr, D.al. cum Tryph. ch. 103, is acyrartec 
with this event. 


OHAP. XXIII. 5-12. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, At the court of Herod there returns for 
the Lord once more that temptation, in its deep- 
est ground Satanic, which He, ch. iv. 9-12, had 
triumphantly repelled. Once again before He is to 
be elevated on the Cross He sees the opportunity 
opened to win in the easiest way the favor of 
the mighty Tetrarch, The scornful courtiers on 
the one, the blaspheming priests on the other 
hand—could a more admirable opportunity well 
have offered itself in order to elicit on the one 
side astonishment, on the other confusion? But 
neither of the two the Saviour does; He remains 
faithful to His fundamental principle, and performs 
no miracle of display for His own advantage ; He ex- 
plains with His silence His sense of the precept of 
the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vii. 6. The shade 
of John could have observed no more inviolable 
silence, if it had really appeared to his murderers. 

2. If there was during the whole duration of the 
trial before Pilate an hour which for our Lord de- 
serves to be named an hour of the most unparalleled 
anguish of soul, it was certainly that of His presen- 
tation before Herod. What the view into the depths 
of Herod’s soul must have been for the holy Searcher 
of hearts, and how much it must have cost Him to 
see the hand defiled with the blood of the Baptist 
stretched out caressingly towards Himself, of this we 
can have only a faint conception. But in the midst 
of this deep humiliation, in which He is, as it were, 
tossed like a football from the one impure hand to 
the other, there shines forth so much the more 
gloriously the majesty of His eloquent silence. Even 
the silent Jesus before Herod, doing no miracle, is 
Himself a sign that is spoken against, but that also 
awakens wonder. Comp. Luke xi. 29, 30. 

3. The silent Jesus over against the laughing 
court, expiates the sins of the tongue, of vanity and 
of scoffing contempt, and the white garment of His 
humiliation is, although Herod presages it not, the 
prophecy of the shining garments of His glory. Rev. 
LS); xix 16; 

4. The coalition between Herod and Pilate over 
against the suffering Lord is the prototype of many 
a shameful covenant which equally implacable enemies 
in former and later times have concluded, in order 
together to oppose the sect that is everywhere spoken 
against.* Acts xxviii. 22.—Unbelief and Superstition, 
Pharisaism and Saddnceeism, churchly Hierarchy and 
political Liberalism, Romanism and Republicanism, 
| Republicanism, in the meaning of this Continental 
divine, is doubtless synonymous with red Republican- 
ism. Indeed, this is certain, as Dr. Van Oosterzee is a 
warm friend of our country.—C, C. 8.] are by nature 
just such antipodes as Pilate and Herod, and yet, out 
of egoism, just as disposed to a temporary coalition, 
when the effort for self-preservation and the irrecon- 
ciable hatred towards living Christianity leads the 
way. In this respect also, the primitive history of 
the Passion remains a very fresh one, and the past 
the mirror of the present. [Seeing that, as far as there 
was any coalition at all between Pilate and Herod, 
sts result was rather favorable to Jesus than the re- 


[* Lhe flourishing condition of living Christianity in our 
seuntry, renders it difficult for us to apprehend the literal- 
ness with which this ancient designation of Christ’s people 
can be used even now by one writing, like the author, in 
the milst of a kingdom deluged with Rationalism, in which 
those who are animated by a living faith are little more than 
a despised and disparaged ecclesiola in ecclesia.—O, OC. 8.] 





verse, and certainly was not, un Pilate’s part, intend 
ed against Him, I can hardly see the exegetical justice 
of these remarks, although we know that they ara 
sustained by a common proverb. Of the truth of the 
remarks concerning later coalitions against Christ 
there is, of course, no doubt.—C. C. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The false accusation against Jesus an involuntary 
eulogy upon Him.—The suffering of our Lord before 
Herod mentioned in the prayer of His first disciples, 
Acts iv. 2'7, 28.—The leading away of our Lord to 
Herod with its attendant circumstances a revelation 
of the adorable leading of God in reference to the suf- 
fering Saviour, In the beginning we see here: 1, 
Gloomy night, but soon; 2. a happy dawn, finally ; 
3. the breaking morning light.—The desire of Herod 
to see Jesus in contrast with the desire of other 
kings, ch. x. 23, 24; John viii. 56; xii, 21.—The 
Saviour in the palace of Herod: 1. Deeply humiliated ; 
2. severely tempted; 8. found entirely spotless.— 
The unbridled lust of wonders not nourished but re- 
pelled by our Lord.—The frivolity of the court in 
contrast with the solemnity of the Passion.—How 
Herod stands over against our Lord, and how our 
Lord stands over against Herod.—The many unprof- 
itable questions with which even now our Lord and 
His gospel are besieged by so many who neglect the 
one question that is needful, Acts xvi. 30.—There 
comes a time in which our Lord at last gives no more 
answer at all to His adversaries.—There is a time to 
speak and a time to keep silence, Kecl. di. 7.—The 
silence before Herod: 1. A wise ; 2. a dignified; 3. 
an eloquent silence.—Jesus often keeps silence Jong, 
but—in order to speak yet once again.—‘“‘Answer not 
a fool according to his folly,” Prov, xxvi. 4.—Spirit. 
ual pride is filled with yet deeper enmity towards out 
Lord than worldly frivolousness.—The High-priest 
of the New Covenant also in the white garment, even 
like the High-priest of the Old Testament on each 
recurring great day of atonement.—Now as ever, 
false politics knows how to draw much advantage 
from the name and the cause of our Lord.—[As, for 
instance, in the pretensions of the European despots 
to be in a peculiar sense protectors of Christianity, 
doing it thereby infinitely more damage than if they 
treated it with all the contempt of Herod.—C. C. S.] 
—The Lord brings the counsel of the heathen tc 
nought, He maketh the devices of the people of 
none effect, Ps. xxxiii. 10, 11.—He that overcom 
eth, the same shall be clothed in white raiment, Rev. 
iii. 5. 

SrarKke: —QuesneEx :—The high ones in the world 
always want to be having a new spectacle and a new 
sensation to feed their eyes and mind.—Wova Bibl, 
Tub.:—When people who have no religion want to 
inquire, talk, and dispute much about religion, it is 
best not to answer them, but to shame them with a 
humble silence.—To enter into talk with courtiers 
does more harm than good.—-Ungodly teachers are 
Christ’s most implacable foes.—Envy is intensely 
zealous, but without understanding.—The children 
of the world take Christ for a puppet and amuse 
themselves therewith.—Great people’s friendship is 
like April weather,—no one can reckon upon it. 
Hevsner :—The history of Christ repeats itself in 
different periods of His church.—How many honest 
witnesses are charged with making uproars.—The 
great world often regard religious preaching as enter 
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tainment, as diversion.—Not a few clergymen at court 
have been even merrymakers.—Never use thy gifts, 
intellect, wit, skill, to make laughter.—The friend of 
God should, in company, and even in the power of 
svoffers, maintain his dignity (like Haller before Vol- 
taire). — Lutner:—Every true Christian, if he 
preaches Christ aright, has his Herod and Pilate.— 
Ruiscer:— Where the people have no ears to hear, 
there Jesus has no mouth to speak.”—ARNDT :— 
Herod’s behavior towards Jesus: 1. His false ex- 
pectation; 2. his great disappointment ; 3. his inef- 
feetual vengeance.—KrumMacuer :—Christ before 
derod. This Passion Gospel shows us: 1. A mirror 
ef the world; 2. a glowing sacrificial flame; 3. a 
glorifying of Jesus against the will of those that render 
it.—Brsser :—A miracle had Herod expected to see 
of our Lord; he really saw one, but he comprehend- 
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ed it not. For a miracle of the love which traverses 
all the depths of shame for us, which suffers itseif 
to be arrayed in a white robe, that we might appear 
before the throne of God in white garments of 
honor, a miracle of this love is it indeed that oui 
Lord withholds the curse which otherwise might have 
fallen upon His mockers, as upon the mocking chil- 
dren at Bethel, 2 Kings ii. 24.—A. des Amorie van 
der Hceven. Remonstrant, Professor at Amsterdam 
+ 1855.—Jesus before Herod the object: 1. Of in 
difference; 2. of idle curiosity; 3. of slander; 4. of 
seoffing; 5. of the policy of men.—Saurin :—Wow 
Serm. i. p. 239 seg.:—He perverteth the people.— 
Wo.r :—Worldly wisdom as judge in Jesus’ case 
—Patmer:—Three main forms of sin: 1. Ignomin 
ious servility in Pilate; 2. contemptible frivolity in 
Herod ; 8. lying malice in the chief priests. 


c. FRUITLESS ENDEAVORS OF PILATE TO LIBERATE JESUS iW 88. 13-25). 
(Parallel with Matt. xxvii. 15-26; Mark xv. 6-15; John xviii. 39, 40.) 


13 
14 


And Pilate, when he had called together the chief priests and the rulers and the 
people, Said unto them, Ye have brought this man unto me, as one that perverteth 
[turneth away] the people [7. e, from Cesar]; and, behold, I, having examined him 
before you, have found no fault in this man touching those things whereof ye accuse 
him: No, nor yet [even'] Herod: for I sent you to him; and, lo, nothing worthy of 
death is [has been] done unto [by] him. I will therefore chastise him, and release 
18 him. (For of necessity he must release one unto them at the feast.”) And they 
cried out all at once [zavrAnbei |, saying, Away* with this man, and release unto us 
Barabbas: (Who for a certain sedition made in the city, and for murder, was [had 
been] cast into prison.) Pilate therefore, willing [wishing] to release Jesus, spake 
again to them. But they cried [against it, érepwvovv], saying, Crucify him, crucify 
him, And he said unto them the third time, Why, what evil hath he done? I have 
found no cause of death in him: I will therefore chastise him, and let him go, And 
they were instant [urgent, éréxewro] with loud voices, requiring [demanding] that he 
might be crucified: and the voices of them and of the chief priests prevailed. And 
Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required [their demand should go into 
effect]. And he released unto them [om., unto them®] him [the one] that for sedition 
and murder was [had been] cast into prison, whom they had desired; but he delivered 
Jesus to their will. 


15 
16 
17, 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 


25 


(2 Vs. 15.—The 4Ad’ od6¢ implies that if even Herod, though well acquainted with the Jewish law, and, as the sovereign 
of the accused, especially solicitous that he might rot be allowed to stir up the people against the Romans, Herod’s patrons, 
if even he could find no matter of complaint, the case might be looked upon as decided. Herod, it is true, does not appeat 
to have instituted any formal inquiry, but Pilate is willing so to represent it, to support his intended release of the prisoner 
by Herod’s authority.—C. C. 8.] i 

2 Vs. 17.—Respecting the grounds on which the genuineness of this verse is doubtful, see Exegetical and Critical re 
marks. [Omitted by A., B., K., L.; retained by Cod. Sin. Omitted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Tregelles; bracketed by 

ann; approved by Bleek; retained by Alford.—C. C. 8.] 

{® Vs. 18.—Alpe. ‘*Make away with,” ‘ E medio tolle.””—C. C. 8.] 

[4 Vs. 19. Oatts Hv, «.7.A., quippe qui, as Meyer remarks, not equivalent to the simple qu, but, as éo7s always de- 
notes category, ‘‘a man of such a sort as to have been,” &c. ; the form of the relative reflecting unconsciously the indigna- 
tion of the Evangelist at so hideous a preference.—C. C. 8S. 

5 Vs. 25.—The avtois, which Griesbach adds to the améavoe, is from Matthew and Mark. 


bles them in order to communicate to them also hig 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Va, 18. And Pilate, when he had called to- 
gether ... the people.—It is not enough for 
Pilate to communicate his peculiar views merely to 
the Sanhedrists. He calls also the people together, 
the number of whom has considerably increased 
during the sending of our Lord back and forth, and 
woe take a lively interest in the matter. He assem- 


mind and will, which he wished to be regarded as 
definitive. He introduces his communication now by 
a more or less official address, in which the motives 
of the sentence to be uttered are stated. The judge 
sums up the acta before he declares them concluded. 
He comes back to the first charge (vs. 2), that this 
man perverts the people (és 4roorpépovra). On this 
charge he had heard Him in their presence. See vs. 8; 
comp. Matt. xxvii, 12-14, Mark xv, 3-5, which is 1 
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ja conflict with John xviii, 33 seg. (De Wette, Meyer), 
if only we distinguish between the private interview 
and the public audience, of which latter Pilate here 
speaks, They sce, therefore, that he has taken up 
the matter in earnest, but in direct opposition to 
their e¥pouev, vs. 2, he is obliged to declare himself, 
for his part, to have found nothing which could be 
maintained before the secular judge, as legal ground 
of an accusation. Respecting the peculiar construc- 
tion of this passage, see Meyer. Nay, not even 
Herod, who, as Tetrarch of Galilee, would yet un- 
doubtedly have known if there had existed ground 
for a serious accusation, not even he has been able 
to discover anything tenable in their charge. On 
the contrary, they are both convinced that, whatever 
reports may have been circulated abroad, this man 
has, in fact, neither committed anything (expayucvor) 
nor brought about anything that could be called 
criminal. After this introduction, there appears to 
be searcely any other final judgment possible than a 
simple release, but—‘ hic cepit nimium concedere 
Pilatus.” Bengel. 

Vs. 16, Chastise Him and release Him.— 
“Chastise.” Although the word “scourge” is not 
yet uttered, Pilate can scarcely have had any other 
chastisement in mind. He makes this proposition 
that he may not, on the one hand, too heavily load 
his own conscience, on the other hand, because he 
must not let the Jews go wholly unsatisfied. A light 
punishment of the kind, at all events, the enthusiast 
probably deserves in his eyes, who, harmless as He 
is for the Roman authority, has yet given Himself 
out for a King. 
xix, 1-4 (De Wette) is by no means real, but Luke 
in his summary notices, relates only a plan of the 
scourging, the execution of which the three other 
Evangelists relate. It is remarkable, moreover, how 
in the connection of the two words: Cuastise and 
Rexease, Pilate begins already evidently to show 
either that he is disposed to do too much or too little. 
Hitherto he has done three good things: he began a 
careful investigation, he has made a solemn declara- 
tion of Jesus’ innocence, he has taken an admissible 
way to gain more particular information. The word 
“pelease”? would set the crown on all this, if it were 
not that the illegal chastisement announced simul- 
taneously with this prepared the way for three oppo- 
site measures, by which his weakness passes over 
into crime. A dishonoring comparison, a painful 
scourging, a mournful spectacle (Matt. xxvii. 24) are 
the steps which make way for that most unrighteous 
judgment. Luke has only described the first. 

Vs. 17. For of necessity he must release 
one.—Although it is unquestionably possible that 
this verse was omitted quite early, because it ap- 
peared to be placed with more or less incorrectness, 
and interrupted the course of the narrative (De 
Wette), it is, however, more probable that it is not 
genuiné. It is wanting in A., B., K., L., [retained 
by Cod. Sin., see notes on the text.—C. C. S.] Copt., 
Sahid., Vers., and is placed after vs. 19, by D., 4th., 
Cant., while, besides this, many variations appear in 
the details. It appears, therefore, after haying 
seemed suspicious to Griesbach and Lachmann, to 
have been omitted with reason by Tischendorf, al- 
though the clause must be tolerably old, since it has 
found its way into by far the greatest number of 
manuscripts and versions, But, however this may 
be, the fact itself, namely, that the governor at the 
Passover was under obligation to release a prisoner, 
cannot be doubted, although the origin of this usage 
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is veiled in obscurity. To us everything appears te 
favor the opinion that this had grown up rather on 
Jewish than on heathen soil, Even the expression 
of Pilate, gor: 8€ auvfdea duty, John xviii. 39, ap 
pears to point to the former; the connection of this 
custom with the Passover was far more likely to be 
a Jewish than a heathen idea. The coincidence with 
the Roman Lectisternia and [the Greek] Thesmo- 
phoria, which are referred to, is exceedingly slight, 
and it was much more in the spirit of the Roman 
policy to leave the inhabitants of a province in pos- 
session of a national privilege than to press on them 
a foreign benefit, especially when they had such az 
aversion to. foreign manners as the Jews. They coula 
the more easily assume to themselves the jus gladie 
if they still, at least one day of the year, did not 
bestow, but left yet with the nation, a seemingly 
free disposal over life and death. And although 
the Scripture, no more than the Talmud, brings this 
usage into connection with the signification of the 
Passover, yet. with a people who, like the Jewish, 
were accustomed to symbolical actions, this connec- 
tion struck the eye at once. In this manner it is, 
at the same time, intelligible why the people attached 
so great a, value to this their prerogative, Mark xv. 
6-8, that it was from them first that the demand pro- 
ceeded, which gave Pilate occasion to the most dread- 
ful comparison. nally, this voice of the people fur: 
nishes. one convincing proof the more, that to-day was 
really already the first day of the Passover, since the 
prayer would have come very much out of season if 
the feast had not yet had a beginning. 

Vs, 18. Away with this man.—Here, also, we 
first gain a clear conception of the fact, when we 
complement Luke from the other gospels. The wild 
cry alpe presupposes that our Lord already stands 


| before the eyes of the multitude, together with the 


hideous Barabbas, But how matters had gone so far 
is described especially by Mark, while Matthew, by 
the narrative of the dream of Pilate’s wife, solves for 
the reader the difficulty how it had been possible 
that the people in so short a time could have been 
filled with so fanatical a fury. The short absence 
of the Procurator is used by the priests most ener- 
getically to work the people over to their mind, and 
very soon does the clue to this labyrinth slip out of 
Pilate’s hands. 

Vs. 19. Who for a certain sedition. — Re- 
specting the character of Barabbas, see Lange on 
the parallel in Matthew. In all the gospels, but 
especially in Luke, vss. 19, 25, there is expressed 
the deepest displeasure at the blindness and hardened 
temper of the Jews, who could make such a choice. 
An echo of this tone of righteous resentment we 
still hear in the declaration of Peter, Acts iii. 14. 

Vs. 20. Spake again to them, zpocepérnce, 
which is used, Acts xxi, 40, of a longer address, here, 
however, probably consisted only of a few words, and 
those not essentially different from the ones which 
are communicated to us a little before and a little 
later. In all this the good intention of Pilate cannot 
possibly be entirely lost sight of. His proposal had 
sprung from a laudable principle, had a laudable end 
in view, and appeared, at the same time, to offer for 
its accomplishment an exceedingly fitting means. In 
the persuasion that personal hatred impelled the chief 
priests, he seeks to win the voice of the people in 
fayor of Jesus, and believes that he may expect no 
thing else than that the result will fully correspon] 
to his wishes. But still his conduct remains worthy 
of reprobation, not only before the judgment-seat o: 
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strict righteousness, but even before that of wise 
considerateness. All the words with which he now, 
after this, seeks to conjure down the rising storm, 
signify little or nothing, because he does not yet 
come to the one act which he has already indicated 
as his purpose — aroA vow ! 

Vs. 21. Crucify Him, Crucify Him.—For the 
first time the terrible cry is here heard, which, as 
ths secret wish and thought of the chief priests, is 
now by these placed upon the people’s lips, and with 
tanatical rage raised by these. According to John, 
ch. xviii. 40, they ery again, rdAw: “Not this man 
but Barabbas ” must be released, although the Evan- 
gelist has not mentioned a previous ery,—a new proof 
how admissible and necessary it is to complement 
the statements of the fourth Evangelist from the nar- 
ratives of the Synoptics, which were familiar to him. 
This cry was the direct answer to the question which 
Matt. xxvii. 22, and Mark xv. 12, communicate. 

Vs. 22. The third time.—To Luke alone we 
owe the remarkable, and of itself probable, account, 
that the governor at this point of the trial raises for 
the third time his voice in favor of our Lord. No 
wonder, he feels that if he here gives way, the death 
of Jesus is as good as decided, and that all further 
endeavors which he might, perhaps, yet make for 
the discharge of his official duty, would, after this 
great concession, be fruitless. He repeats, therefore, 
essentially what he has already said, vss. 14, 16, and 
assumes outwardly a demeanor so much the firmer 
the more he is inwardly beginning to waver. 

Vs. 23. And they.—It is as if the one word, 
“Release,” which he has once more ventured to 
utter, filled them with all the more furious rage. 
Now the chief priests also join in the impetuous cry 
of the raging people for blood. ‘‘ Etiam decori im- 
memores cum plebe clamabant.” Bengel. These 
voices obtain the upper hand, karicxvov. The same 
word which, Matt. xvi. 18, is used of the gates of 
hell over against the church. 

Vs. 24. And Pilate gave sentence, éréxpiev, 
2 Mace. iv. 47. In contrast with the provisional 
judgment which the Sanhedrim had already passed, 
the final judgment is here spoken of, without our, 
however, being required by Luke to understand a 
formally uttered sentence. On the contrary, the 
distinction in the demeanor of Pilate in reference to 
Barabbas and Jesus is not to be mistaken, The 
former—Luke, in righteous displeasure, does not 
even mention his name, but only discloses to us a 
view into the disgraceful history of Barabbas—he ex- 
pressly releases: apparently the murderer is unfet- 
tered before his eyes, so that he after a few moments 
hastens free through the streets of Jerusalem. The 
other he delivers up, rapéSaxev, not by a solemn 
ebis ad crucem, but by simply letting go the weak 
tand with which he had hitherto vainly sought to 
protect the victim of priestly hate. Not to the will 
of the judge or the requirement of the law, but to 
the judgment of the peopie, 7é SeAhuati abrar, is 
the Prisoner surrendered. On this account, also, it 
is not even necessary to inquire into the genuineness 
of the old record of the sentence: Jeswm Nazarenum, 
subversorem gentis, &c., which ApricHomius, Theatr. 
terre sancte, Colon. 1593, p. 168, has, it is said, 
taken from old annals, and which Friepiixs, ad loc., 
communicates in a note entire. 

Since we here have to do, not with the history 
of the Passion in general, but with the narrative 
which Luke has given us of the same, we also pass 
over the particulars which he does not communicate 














expressly. As respects, however, the sequence of 
the different scenes in the trial before Pilate, we be 
lieve that a correct harmony requires the following 
arrangement: 1. The Leading Away to Pilate, which 
Luke relates with its particulars; 2. The First Public 
(Synoptics), and immediately after that the Firsi 
Private (John), Examination of our Lord by the 
Procurator; 8. More Vehement Accusation by the 
Jews after Pilate’s first declaration of innocence, fol 
lowed then by the sending to Herod; 4. First Deci- 
sion of Pilate, in which his wavering first becomes 
visible (Luke xxiii. 13-16); 5. His proposal to select 
Barabbas or Jesus (all the Evangelists); 6. Delay by 
the communication of the dream of Pilate’s wife 
(Matthew), during which the people are persuaded 
over; 7. Decision of the question, ‘‘Barabbas or 
Jesus,” in favor of the former (all the Evangelists) ; 
8. The Scourging, as the customary, yet not indispen- 
sably necessary, preliminary of crucifixion, which, 
however, according to Luke, is used as a measure of 
compromise, as well as in order, by presentation 
of the pitiably maltreated Prisoner, to dispose the 
people to compassion (John); 9. In consequence 
of this, the Crucifixion decidedly refused, and a new 
accusation brought up by the disappointed priests 
(John xix. 6, 7); 10, Further, but fruitless, endea- 
vors even yet to deliver Jesus (John xix. 6-12); 11. 
The Washing of Pilate’s hands (Matt. xxvii. 24, 25), 
which Matthew, in view of his objective representa- 
tion of the Scourging as the preparation for Cruci- 
fixion (which it, considered a posteriori, in fact be- 
came), places before this maltreatment, but which, 
as evidently appears, has only sense and significance 
if we conceive it as a concluding act; finally, 12. The 
scene described in Jolin xix. 18-16, for which we 
may with more right assume a place after than be- 
fore the washing of the hands (as is proposed by 
Sturm). Immediately after this, the Leading Away 
to Calvary, which Luke communicates most in detail. 
—It appears, therefore, that Luke xxiii. 24, 25 can- 
not be attached immediately to the choice of Bar- 
abbas, but is to be regarded as the concluding act 
of the trial before Pilate, some intervening scenes of 
which Luke has passed over. As to the actual point 
of time of our Lord’s Delivery to Crucifixion, which 
Luke also leaves unmentioned, comp. also LANGE on 
Matt., ad loc., and on Mark xv. 25. It is noticeable 
that Luke, with the exception of vs. 44, refrains in 
his account of the Passion from almost any attempt 
to give any particular notes of time. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. By the unequivocal declaration of Pilate atter 
our Lord’s return from Herod, not only did His in- 
nocence appear in the most brilliant manner, but 16 
thereby, at the same time, became evident also how 
unreasonable the opinion of Christians and theolo- 
gians was, who, like the older Deists and Rationalists, 
ventured to invent for our Lord political views. Pie 
late and Herod do not yet know anything of that 
which in the last century was hatched out by the 
Wolfenbittel Fragmentist concerning this. Even the 
Jews are not able to destroy Him by political charges, 
They must immediately, John xix. 7, proceed further 
to an accusation founded on religious grouuds, 

2. The sad observation how Pilate with every 
moment sinks deeper and deeper, gives us a powerful 
contribution to Anthropology and F imartology ; but, 
at the same time, there is implied therein, not less 
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than in the direct testimonies borne to the innocence 
of our Lord, a striking argument for the immaculate 
purity of Jesus. Soon, also, does it appear that 
weakness, as well as hatred, may mislead man to the 

“most terrible. crime. Pilate, who first only be- 
comes Herod’s friend, will at last also remain Tibe- 
rius’ friend, and becomes therewith a confederate of 
the chief priests and of the people, nay, the accom- 
ptice of Caiaphas. Then how is the truth of the 
saying here proved: “He that is not with Me is 
against Me.” 

3. In the transaction respecting the choice be- 
tween Jesus and Barabbas, it appears very plainly 
how dangerous it is to let the popular voice decide 
upon the highest questions of life, upon truth and 
right. The history of the Passion raises a terrible 
protest against the familiar maxim: Vox populi, vox 
Dei ; while, on the other hand, it powerfully confirms 
the truth of the poet’s sentence :— 


Was ist Mehrhett? Mehrhett ist ein Unsinn, 
Verstand ist stels bet Wen’gen nur gewesen ; 
Der Staat muss untergehn, frih oder spat, 

Wo Mehrheit siegt und Unverstand entscheidet. 


[What is majority? Majority is absurdity. Under- 
standing has ever been with few only ; the state must 
perish early or late, where majority prevails and folly 
decides.] In church history, also, we see how often 
ecclesiastical and political democracy have led to 
genuine Barabbas-choices. Compare the admirable 
dissertation by Unumann, Die Geltung der Majori- 
tdten in der Kirche, Hamburg, 1850.* . 

4. For the typical significance of that which here 
took place with Barabbas, the Mosaic law, Lev. xvi. 
5-10, must, in particular, be compared. The impor- 
tance of this part of the history of the Passion is 
ouly comprehended perfectly when we find repre- 
sented to the very sight therein, in historical symbols, 
the idea of representation, and behold in the re- 
leased Barabbas the image of the sinner, who, in 
consequence of the death of this immaculately Holy 
One itp airot, is acquitted of the guilt and punish- 
ment of sin, [The release of a murderer, without 
the slightest sign that he was changed for the better, 
is a rather equivocal type of the justification of the 
sinner.—C. ©. 8.] In this way, moreover, we learn 
also to understand the significance of the unshaken 
silence which our Lord in these awful moments of 
decision, during which He remains so entirely pas- 
sive, maintains. It is here, in the full sense of the 
word, the silence of the Lamb of God, on whom the 
sins of the world were laid, Isaiah liii. 6. 

5. The choice between Jesus and Barabbas is 
the striking type of the choice which, through all 
‘he centuries, is proposed to mankind, the choice, 
uamely, between life and death, between blessing and 
cursing, Gen. ii. 16, 17; Deut. xxx. 18, 19; Josh. 
xxiv. 15, &c. The motives which here misled the 
people to so perverted a choice are the same as those 
which now, as ever, induce most of men to choose 
the appearance instead of the reality, and the curse 
instead of the blessing. 


“A crime which was forced on a populace that, left to 
Itself, would not have committed it, by a corrupt and impla- 
sable aristocracy, is a curious text for this diatribe against 
popular government. However, this, like all similar expres- 
gions of our author, must be judged in view of the dislike 
which he has to a democracy so deeply infected wich infideli- 

as the European democracy, even though that infidelity 
48 in no small measure owing to the tyrannies and frauds of 
priests and Most Christian kings. Dr. Van Oosterzne, 
powever, bas expressed his most unqualified sympathy with 
pur national cause.—C. C. 8. 
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6. The moment of the popular choice between 
Jesus and Barabbas is the decisive moment, not only 
in the history of the Passion, but also in the history 
of Israel and the world, Rom. ix. 80-83. 

7. “Tt is something yet other and worse to reject 
the Lord after He was there rejected, and first be 
came the foundation of our salvation. These Jews 
had, at all events, at that time not yet rejected Him 
who in infinite love had ascended the cross for our 
redemption. Woe to the betrayers of the Crucified!” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
shall be established, 2 Cor. xiii. 1, even where our 
Lord’s innocence is declared.—Whoever complains 
that Christ and the gospel pervert the world in a 
political respect, stands in principle even below Pilate. 
and Herod.—Pilate the man who wishes to serve two 
masters.—The false lust of compromise condemned 
in the person of Pilate—The mournful triumph of 
persistent wickedness over hesitating weakness.—Je- 
sus over against Barabbas a picture of universal his- 
tory.—The fatal choice of the Jews a primitive and yet 
eternally new history.—W hoever prefers sin to Christ, 
he chooses like them: 1. A robber instead of the 
wealthiest Distributor of grace; 2. a rebel instead of 
the King of peace; 2. a murderer instead of the 
Prince of life.-—The choice of the service of the world 
instead of the service of Christ, how it: 1. Bears the 
same character; 2. betrays the same origin; 3. de- 
serves the same judgment; 4. needs the same atone- 
ment, as the fatal choice of the Jews.—The fatal 
choice even yet, as then, a fruit: 1. Of heedlessness ; 
2. of misleading influence ; 3. of weakness; 4. of the 
enmity of the flesh.—The inconstancy of popular 
favor and of human honor [There is no certainty 
that the masses who hung on Jesus’ lips as He taught 
were the same that here demanded His blood. There 
were surely men enough in Jerusalem to furnish 
crowds for this purpose, without of necessity involv- 
ing one of those who had so recently heard Him with 
delight.—C. ©. 8.].—The ery of Crucify Him! over 
against the Hosannas of the throngs.—The first cry for 
murder considered in reference: 1. To the judge who 
elicits it; 2. to the people that utter it; 3. to the 
Saviour who hears it; 4. to the Father who accepts 
it; 5. to the world which yet in all manner of forms 
repeats it.—‘‘O, My people, what have I done unto 
thee? and wherein have I wearied thee?” Micah vi. 
3.—The highest activity of the love of Christ in the 
midst of seemingly complete passivity—The murder 
of Messiah the suicide of Israel—Whither conces- 
sions and compromises may at last lead.—The blind 
policy of Pilate, who will: 1. Deliver our Lord by 
evil means; 2. give up our Lord to save himself 
Jesus: 1. Reckoned with the transgressors, Isaiah 
lili, 12; 2. humbled among the transgressors; 3. 
by that very means given up for transgressors, 
2 Cor. v. 21.—Jesus most deeply humiliated: 1. By 
comparison with a malefactor; 2. with a malefactor 
like Barabbas; 3. with a malefactor that, moreover 
is preferred to Him.—The diverse departure of th 
Prince of life and of the murderer from Gabbatha.~» 
The fearful defeat of wickedness even in a seeming 
victory.—For every man there appears, as once for 
Pilate, an hour when he must decide for or against 
Christ. 

Srarke :—Brentius:—Christ had to pass from 
one unrighteous judge to another; ke content, my 
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brother, if without cause the like of this befalleth thee, 
1 Peter ii. 21—Cramer :—The gospel of Christ must 
be true, for the heathen, His enemies, testify of His 
innocence. — Christ’s innocence has given to the 
whole Passion thé just weight before the judgment 
of God, Heb. vii. 26.—Nova Bibl. Tub, :—Innocence 
at last breaks through all imputations.—Sinful and 
evil usages must not be furthered by the magistrate, 
but disregarded, especially when they take place on 
Sundays and feast days,—A malefactor who, accord- 
‘ng to God’s law, has deserved death, must be 
allowed right and judgment.—Unrighteous judgment 
of the world: the murderer shall live, the Prince of 
life die.—CanstEIn :—The world loveth her own, it 
is a den of murderers,—Human wisdom goes with the 
tide and is partial— Nova Bibl. Tub. -—Hatred and 
envy is something utterly devilish_—Of evil things, 
too, there are wont to be three, ys. 22 [an allusion 
to the German proverb, Aller guten dinge sind drei, 
‘All good things go in threes.”—C. C. S.]—‘‘I will, 
I will,” is indeed the speech of godless people too, 
but woe to them if they rest satisfied therewith.— 
Where the people have more power than the govern- 
ment, there is a dish spoiled and a most unhappy 
state.—The world judges not according to right, but 
according to favor.—OsIanpDER; —It is nature’s view 
of the world for the vicious to escape punishment 
and the innocent to be punished, Ps. xxiii, 12.— 
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Brentius:—The issue demonstrates ever how fai 
human wisdom reaches, and what we can promise 
ourselves therefrom.—ArRnptT :—The choice between 
Jesus and Barabbas; 1. What determines Pilate ta 
this choice; 2. on what rock it splits; 8. how it turns 
out for the salvation of the world—KruMMacHER :— 
Pilate our advocate, who frees us from the threefold 
imputation of seditious tendencies, of senseless teach. 
ings, and exaggerated consolations.—Jesus and Bar 
abbas, the great picture.—The release of Barabbas: 
1. How this was effected; 2. how the joyful tidings 
was received on the part of Barabbas.—The conclu- 
sion of the process.—THoLucK :—The dreadful illu- 
sion which unbelieving Israel is under, inasmuch as 
it, instead of Jesus the Son of God chooses Jesus 
Barabbas; 2, which the unbelieving world is under, 
inasmuch as it, instead of Jesus the Son of God and 
man, chooses Jesus the child of man (Predigten, 
i, p. 127 seg., together with an appendix very well 
worth reading, p. 156). [Calmet has this statement: 
“Origen says that in many copies Barabbas is called 
Jxsus likewise. The Armenian has the same read- 
ing: ‘Whom .. . will ye that I deliver unto you: 
Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus who is called Christ?’ 
This gives additional spirit to the history, and well 
deserves notice.”—C, 0. §.]—In Barabbas Pilate re- 
leased the murderer of Ais soul; in the Lord Jesus 
he rejected the deliverer of his soul. 





4, Calvary (Vss. 26-43). 


a. THE LEADING AWAY 
Cavallel with Matt. xxvii. 31, 32; 


26 
27 


° 


TO THE OROSS (Vss. 26-31). 
Mark xv. 20-22; John xix. 16, 17.) 


And as they led him away, they laid hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming ont 
of the country, and on him they laid the cross, that he might bear a after Jesus. 


And 


there followed him a great company of people, and of women, which also bewailed and 


lamented him, But Jesus turning unto 


28 
29 


for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your children. 


them said, Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
For, behold, the days are com- 


ing [there come days], in the which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and the 
wombs that never bare, and the paps [breasts] which never gave suck [nourishment’}. 


30 
31 
done in [happen to] the dry? 


Then shal! they begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us, 
For if they do these things in a [on, or to, the] green tree [or, wood], what shall be 


1 Vs. 29.—Rec.: é0jAacar. apparently an interpretamentum of the original ¢@pefav, which Lachmann and Tischendorf, 


[Meyer, Tregelles, Alford] rexd, on the ground of B., [Cod. 


Sin.,] C.1 and 2, D., L., (C.2, D. having é€€@p.] 4 Cursives, 


{Versions. It is almost neeatess to say that é6A. might very easily be substituted for é@pew., but é@pey. we may be sure 
8.J 


was never substituted for ¢Ojaacav.—C. C. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 26. And as they led Him away.—As 
respects the identity of the present wa dolorosa (Ha- 
radell-Alahm) with the way of our Lord to the Cross, 
this is at least doubtful. It is about a league in 
length, starting from the pretoriwm, inside the walls 
of the city, in a northwesterly direction as far as 
Mount Calvary. The actual way to the Cross was 
hardly so long, and appears also to have tended more 
southerly. The spuriousness at least of the so-called 
Stations, as, for instance, of the place from whence 


“‘ Salve Mater” from His mouth, where Veronica 
handed Him the handkerchief, upon which immedi- 
ately, in a miraculous way, the features of His coun- 
tenance impressed themselves, &c., can hardly need 
|any further mention, although, for instance, even 
| Chateaubriand has defended their identity. Even 
' Sepp, iii. 586, no longer ventures to take these tra- 
, ditions under his protection, and Lamartine also 
allowed that he had found here stone-heaps of far later 
| date. In reference to specialities of this sort, tha 
| admirable expression of Von Schubert holds good, 
| Reise durch das Morgenland, ii. p. 505: “ Although 
lit may be that here the childlike devotion of tha 


the train set out, where Simon of Cyrene met the! natives, when it describes to us the individual fea- 
Lord, where Mary sank down speechless, and heard a | tures of the great picture, sometimes appears si nilar 


CHAP. XXIII. 26-31. 
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to a countryman whose cottage stands in the neigh- 
borhood of a battle-field, when he, not with the words 
of an experienced soldier, still less with the certainty 
of an eye-witness, relates to us what here and there 
took place upon the greatly-altered spots: still the 
relation will ever move us to deepest sympathy ; for 
it is at all events an echo of that which his ancestors 
here really saw and experienced. There is now pass- 
mg the sixteenth century since Constantine and 
Relena’s tizaes, of those that have edified and spiritu- 
ally refreshed themselves from the monuments of 
these mighty recollections.” Respecting, however, 
the identity of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, see 
Lance, Matthew, p. 520, and the there cited authors, 
with whose results we on the whole can agree, 

They laid hold of.—A more exact expression, 
eyyepevery, t§ found in Matthew and Mark, a word 
which, with the exception of Matt. v. 41, is only 
found in this passage of the New Testament. That 
the idea of a military constraint is implied in it is 
certainly beyond question, wherein, it is true, in re- 
spect to the person of the one thus impressed, the 
form in which the impressment took place, and the 
occasion why precisely he was chosen in preference 
to all others, a wide field remains open to the fancy 
of exegetes for all manner of conjectures. The 
most important we find in Matthew, ad loc. Unless 
we assert that the notice of Mark, ‘‘ father to Alex- 
ander and Rufus,” was written down without any pur- 
pose, then the conjecture is obvious that, this meeting 
with our Lord became for Simon and his house an 
event of great importance, and the occasion of his 
afterwards bearing the Cross after Christ in a yet 
higher sense. In this case then, the King of the 
kingdom of God has, even on His way to the Cross, 
won a subject, and the well-known fiction of the 
Basilidians (of whom Epipuantus, Heres, 24, 8, 
makes mention), that Simon died on the Cross instead 
of our Lord, acquires then a beautiful symbolical 
sense. Not in the place of our Lord, but in His fel- 
lowship, was, thus, not indeed his body, but his old 
sinfal nature nailed with Jesus to the tree. Comp. 
Rom. vi. and Matt. xvi. 24. 

Coming out of the country.—‘“ Belongs to 
the Synoptical traces of a working day.” Meyer. 
To this, however, the fact is opposed that we do not 
learn how distant this field [an d-ypo0] was from the 
city, and as little whether he had been working in 
tke country, in which case it must not at the same 
time be left out of sight that a feast day with the 
Jews was by no means observed more strictly than 
the Sabbath; but, on the contrary, less strictly. 
Very justly, therefore, does Wieseler remark: “We 
Christians [He means, of course; ‘“‘We Continental 
Christians.” —C. C. 8.] easily mistake the true rela- 
tion, by comparing the Jewish Sabbath with our Sun- 
day, and then remembering that the feast days to us 
are holier, celebrated with more Sabbath rest than our 
common Sundays.” The name of the greatest Sab- 
bath, Levit, xvi, 31, [Shabbathon,] is among all the 
feast and memorial days only given to the great day 
of atonement; but on the remaining feasts this 
strict abstinence from all labor is not required as on 
every seventh day (comp. Ley, xxiii, 31 with vss. 7, 
21, 25, 35, where there is a careful distinction made 
between labor and servile labor). Even among the 
present Jews the greater holiness which the weekly 
Sabbath and the great day of atonement have above 
all other feasts is among other circumstances visible 
from this fact, that during the two firstmamed days, 
but not during the latter, mourning for the dead is 
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suspended ; that on the former they bury no corpses, 
but they do soon the latter, &. We do not, accord: 
ingly, even hold it necessary for an explanation of 
the compulsory service imposed upon Simon of Cy- 
rene to assume (Lange) that they were disposed there 
with, regarding him as somewhat of a Sabbath, 
breaker, to let him smart a little for it. 

On him they laid the cross, érédqnav...o¢: 
pew dmigdev Tod 'Incod.—The general expression of 
Matthew and Mark, iva &pn ry oruvpdy must be ex 
plained according to this more. precise one of Luke, 
It is no pépew trép tod “Incod, but dmadev, so that 
our Lord obtains, it is true, some lightening, but not 
a freeing from bearing the cross. The cross waw 
bound with cords upon the shoulders, and it is hardly 
probable that they would have lost much time in 
unbinding it from our Saviour and laying it in His 
stead upon the back of Simon; it is, therefore, not 
an entire transfer of the cross that is spoken of, but 
only a bearing of it with Him, and particularly the 
hinder part; and if one should even assert that our 
Lord found His burden hereby much rather aggrava- 
ted than relieved, since then the fore-part must have 
pressed so much the more heavily upon Him, it 
would only follow from this, as often, that the tender 
mercies of the wicked were cruel. As to the rest, we 
do not read in any of the Evangelists that our Sa- 
viour was about to sink under the load if just at the 
right time Simon had not supported Him. Here also 
the Saviour bears the heaviest. part of the burden, 
while the (cumparatively) lightest part rests on the 


| shoulders of him who follows after Jesus. 


Vs. 27. Women, which also bewailed.—A 
beautiful trait of genuine humanity, which in the 
third Gospel is exactly in its place. As customary at 


| public executions, so here also, a great crowd have 





streamed together, among whom there are also women 
from Jerusalem, Luke, in whose Gospel the most of 
the women who stood in connection with Jesus are de- 
scribed, relates to us also how their compassion 
strewed yet one last flower for our Lord upon His path 
of thorns. This phenomenon was the more remark- 
able because it, at least according to a later Jewish 
tradition, was considered as entirely unlawful to be- 
stow on a malefactor who was led to the place of 
punishment any proof whatever of compassion. These 
women have, however, been placed too high when 
they have been put on a level with the Galilean 
friends of our Lord, and again too low when it is as- 
serted that they only showed traces of an entirely 
superficial sympathy, such as is brought up so easily 
at the view of any pitiable object. Im the last case 
our Lord would assuredly never have deemed these 
women worthy of a particular address, and what, 
moreover, could there be against supposing that at 
least. some were found among them who personally 
knew Jesus, who had been affected by His preaching, 
or who, by report, or by their own experience of 
His benefits, had become engaged in His favor? We 
do not need, therefore (Sepp), to understand high- 
minded matrons who had come toa work of love, 
and bore in their hands a wine drugged with myrrh 
(which was to be a composing draught for the Sa. 
viour), They have no myrrh wine, but tear-water, 
wherewith they moisten the way to the Cross; but 
the sincerity of their sympathy becomes for our Lord 
upon this sorrowful course a refreshment, and He 
who before a frivolous Herod has kept silence, gives 
now these sorrowing women tc hear His powerfu! 
admonitions. It is the last connected disconrse o! 
our Lord of any length that is uttered on this ocva 
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Bion ; afterwards we shall hear only single interrupted 
words before His death. Perhaps He uses thereto 
the moment of delay which the impressment of Simon 
had occasioned; in this case the difficulty at once 
disappears, “that at this moment we are hardly to 
presume a witness as present who could have caught 
up and related any words uttered by Jesus.” (Weisse). 
What our Lord had uttered with composed dignity 
and intelligibly enough, may very well have ‘been 
related by a sufficient number of witnesses, and par- 
ticularly by the women themselves to His disciples. 

Vs. 28. Daughters of Jerusalem.—Our Lord 
undoubtedly does not overlook the fact that the com- 
passion of these women had not the three condemned 
in equal measure, but Himself personally as its ob- 
ject. Therefore, also, He does not say: “‘ Weep not 
for us,”—the terrible equalizing of Him with two 
murderers is only to be made some minutes later by 
the hands of His executioners,—but ‘“‘ Weep not for 
Me,” and He directs their look from Himself to their 
own future by the touching words: ‘“‘ Weep for your- 
selves and your children.” The latter certainly not 
without direct allusion to the imprecation of the Jews, 
Matt. xxvii. 25, whose fulfilment should come upon 
the children of these women also.. Not to elicit 
new fruitless emotion, He now adds, not a Woe upon 
those with child, but a somewhat softer “ Blessed ” 
upon the unfruitful, not without a still retrospect, 
perhaps, to the “ Blessed” which once a Galilean 
woman had uttered upon His mother, Luke xi. 27; 
yet this prophecy of evil is not, therefore, the less 
terrible. He foretells days in which the highest 
blessing of marriage should be regarded as a curse, 
and on the other hand a sudden, even though a ter- 
rible death, asa benefit. Comp. Hosea ix. 14; x. 8; 
Rev. vi. 16. The moment of the outbreak of this 
desperate condition of things (&pfovra:), which is 
here drawn entirely after life, can be no other than 
the point of time at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
when all hope of deliverance is cut off. It is worthy 
of note that our Lord now, after His condemnation, 
no longer warns against this catastrophe, but foretells 
it as unavoidably impending, without adding even 
the faintest intimation of any way whatever in which 
it could be escaped. The day of visitation for Jeru- 
salem is now already passed; nor will our Lord, so 
near His end, at all assume the guise of being any 
longer concerned to deliver Himself or the people so 
as in any way in this moment to excite them even 
yet to believe on Him as the promised Messiah. The 
preaching of repentance becomes by this very fact 
s0 much the more tremendous. 

Vs. 81. For if they do these things to the 
green wood.—So long as the enemy at his incur- 
sion into a land spares the green wood, he will, 
perhaps, even refrain from destroying the dry; but 
if he does not even spare the fruitful, how should 
he not deny compassion to the unfruitful ? The im- 
age, sufficiently intelligible of itself, is probably 
taken from Ezekiel xx. 47, and places the fate of 
the innocent Saviour as a prophecy of evil over against 
that of the guilty Israel. We have here not the con- 
trast between young and old (Bengel), and as little 
the continuation of the exclamation of the despair- 
Ing women themselves, vs. 30 (Baumgarten-Crusius), 
who, he supposes, from the fate which comes upon 
themselves as guiltless, now make inference as to 
the lot of the guilty; but, on the other hand, a pa- 
thetic allusion of our Lord Himself to that which 


even now is coming upon Him, in which this is given | 


to the women as the standard according to which 








| Cross.” 


they were to measure the fate impending over them 
selves. Comp. Jer. xlix. 12; Prov. xi. 31; 1 Peter 
iv. 17,18. Eiraira wowodcw, He does not even say 
what, in order not to agitate the souls of the women 
yet more deeply ; they were themselves to see itin the 
moments next succeeding ; ro.otc.w, Impersonally ; 
it designates neither tne Jews nor the Romans alone, 
but is an indefinite expression of what is here to b 

accomplished by human hands. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The meeting of Simon the Cyrenian with the 
suffering Saviour is again one of the most striking 
proofs of aprovidentia specialissima, in which the his- 
tory of His life and suffering is so incomparably rich. 
It was not merely for Simon himself, but also for our 
Lord of importance, since it prepares for Him a re- 
lief, even though a brief one, on the way to the cross, 
Simon Peter is not at hand, although he had prom- 
ised to follow his Master even to death. But from 
the distant Cyrene must there another Simon appear 
to lighten the burdened course of the Lamb of God, 
on the way to the slaughter. The willingness with 
which Simon takes the burden forced upon him, 
renders for his character, perhaps for his awakening 
courage of faith, a favorable testimony. In the 
women also there is manifested a feeling for our Lord, 
which we, after all that hitherto had come to pass, 
should expect least of all in this hour. ‘‘ Now al- 
ready the first breezes of another temper begin to 
breathe; the harbingers of the courage of the cross 
are coming into view.” Lange. 

2. The address of our Tord to the weeping 
women causes the light of His heavenly greatness to 
beam afar through the mists of the way to the cross 
in surprising wise. In an hour in which all presses 
in upon Him, and He might have had all occasion to 
think only of His own suffering, He wholly forgets 
this in order to occupy Himself only with the salva- 
tion of persons who yet really only exhibited for Him 
an inconsiderable sympathy. While the present with 
its whole weight rests upon Him, the future stands 
bright and clear before His unclouded spirit, and His 
eye already beholds the day that shall extort quite 
other tears. The feeling of His own innocence and 
dignity leaves Him not a moment. He knows and 
designates Himself as the green wood, in the same 
hour which He is about to end, nailed on the dry 
wood of shame. No word of bitterness against His 
murderers is mingled with the tones of love and com- 
passion; even the fate of the children goes to His 
heart, upon whom their parents have recklessly called 
down the curse, and as if His own conflict were al- 
ready endured, He will only have tears shed for Je- 
rusalem’s fate. Thus does His prophetic character 
reveal itself in the same hour in which He goes to 
perform His High-priestly work, and He yet, as the 
Good Shepherd, seeks that which is lost, while He is 
already on the way to give His life for the sheep, 

3. The difference between this leading away of our 
Lord and the entry which had only taken place five 
days before. The place which Calvary occupies asa 
link in the chain of those mountain-tops which are 
remarkable in the life of our Lord. An admirable 
representation of the Cross-bearing Christ, by A 
Scheffer. Another, the Moment Before the Crucifix. 
ion, by Steuber. 

4, “God’s wrath is harder to bear than Christ 
Rieger. 


CHAP. XXIII. 32-88, 


37. 


Sr 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Compare here and in the following divisions the 
eats hints on the parallels in Matthew and 

ark. 

The leading away to Calvary: 1. The Victim 
of wickedness led by the hands of men; 2. the 
atoning sacrifice of the world led by the hand of 
the Father to the slaughter—The Via Dolorosa: 
1. How far the Saviour alone treads it; 2. how 
far His disciples must continually tread the same 
in the following of Him.—The way of the cross: 
1. Strown with the thorns of malice; 2. moistened 
with the tears of compassion; 8. illuminated by 
the light of the greatness of Jesus; 4. ended by 
the hill of death—The Christian’s cross-bearing 
in following Jesus, like that of Simon, a work 
which is performed: 1. Seldom voluntarily ; 2. best 
with resignation; 3. never without reward.—How 
our Lord now, with His cross-bearing disciples, has 
taken upon Himself the work of Simon the Cyrenian. 
—Not a single woman in the whole Evangelical his- 
tory is hostilely disposed towards our Lord.—The great 
contrast between superficial feeling for, and living 
faith in, the Saviour.—“ Weep not for Me.”—How 
much value is to be laid upon emotions such as are 
not seldom awakened in the hearers by a sermon on 
the Passion.—The view of the cross-bearing Christ 
calls us to weep for ourselves: 1. Such a suffering 
have human hands prepared for the most innocent and 
the holiest One; 2. such a sacrifice was requisite for 
the atonement of our sins also; 3. such a grace is 
even yet vainly proclaimed to many—and should we 
not weep over all this ?—The fearful punishment of 
the rejection of Christ: 1. Foreseen with infallible 
certainty ; 2. fulfilled with terrible severity ; 38. held 
up for an example for all Christian nations who do 
not honor God’s Anointed.—Faith or despair; no 
other choice.—How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation! Heb. ii. 23. 

Starke :—God knows the cross-bearers most per- 
fectly.—The greatest and most splendid cities have 
often the fewest to bear the Lord Jesus’ cross after 








Him; small places are before them in it.—Cans 
TEIN :—It is to be reckoned among the hidden bene: 
fits when God, through others, against our own will 
causes the cross to be imposed on us which we de 
not like to bear, and which, yet, is so good tor us — 
Rather help thy neighbor to bear his burden than 
make it heavier, Gal. vi. 2.—All true Christians are 
cross-bearers.—At the Passion of Jesus the disciples, 
though men, become women, and the womer Leccius 
men.—CrAMER :—The right way to consider Christ’s 
Passion begins thus: that we, with our children, 
bewail ourselves and our sins,—Nova Bibl. Tub. -— 
We commonly lament most what we should lament 
least, and least what we should lament most, Joel ii. 
12; Ps. cxix. 36.—To have no children is in many 
circumstances happier than to have children.—The 
wrath of God, when it breaks out, is unendurable, 
Heb. x. 31.—The righteousness of God must be satis- 
fied ; if He did not spare His own innocent Son, how 
much less will He spare an impenitent sinner.— 
HEvuBNER :—Such lamentation, vs. 27, is itself a ful- 
filment of the prophecy, Zech. xii. 10-14.—Christ 
restraining the weeping ones proved His own high 
dignity.—The Passion of Christ is the most solemn 
warning for the impenitent.—Paternal and maternal 
love—the thought of the future fate of their children 
should move parents to repentance.—For every 
blinded sinner there will come a day when he shall 
curse his life-—Vs. 31 by no means in conflict with 
the Evangelical doctrine of Atonement.—ARwnpT: 
—Jesus’ death-journey to Calvary.—F. W. Krum. 
MACHER ‘!—Simon the Cyrenian: 1. The Lord Jesua 
with the cross of the sinner; 2. the sinner with the 
cross of the Lord Jesus.—The daughters of Jerusalem, 
—Bessrr :—And He bore His cross. The two thieves 
also bore their crosses, for such was the manner; 
but He has borne a heavier one than they, outwardly 
and inwardly.— W. Horacker:—The solemn death- 
journey of Christ to Calvary: 1. As a mirror of 
wholesome doctrines; 2. as a mine of peaceful con- 
solation ; 3. as a ground of obligation to willing fol- 
lowing ; 4. as a warning picture against guilt and 
its account.—Haa@rnsacu :—What temper of mind 
the celebration of the death of Jesus should awaken 
in us. 
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b. JESUS ON THE CROSS (Vss. 22-28). 
(Parallel with Matt. xxvii. 33-44; Mark xv. 22-32; John xix. 18-24.) 


And there were also two others, malefactors, led with him to br put to death. 
And when they were come to the place, which is called Calvary [A skull], there they 
crucified him, and the malefactors, one on the right hand, and the other on the left. 
Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.'| And they 
parted his raiment [clothing], and cast lots. And the people stood beholding. And 
the rulers also with them [om., with them?] derided [efeuvxrjpilov] him, saying, He 
saved others; let him save himself, if he [if this] be Christ, the chosen of God. And 
the soldiers also mocked him, coming to him, and offering him vinegar, And saying, If 
thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself. And a superscription also was written 
over him [And there was also a superscription over him?] in letters of Greek, and Latin, 
and Hebrew [om., in... Hebrew, V. O04], THIS IS THE KiaG OF THE 


JEWS. 


1 Vs. 34.—See Exegelical and Critical remarks. ‘ 
8 Vs. 35.—The ody abrois of the Recepia is wanting in B., O., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L., Q., K., &e., ».ud is therefore rightly 


gejected by Tischendorf. [Received again in his 7th ed.—C. C. 8.] It appears to have been added 1 avoid tte seeming ar 
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if the rulers alone had mocked, since, according to the parallels, the people mocked also. [Lachmann brackets the words 
Meyer, Tregelles, Alford omit them.—C, C.8.] | Mi ‘ 

3 Vs. 88.—The Teypaumevn of *1¢e Recepla is in all probability spurious, as well as superfluous, 
locum. [Om., B., L., Cod. Sin.—C. C. 8.] : F 4 

[4 Vs. 38.—Var. Oosterzee in omitting the clause, ‘in letters of Greek and Latin and Hebrew,” follows Tischendorf 
with whom Meyer, Tregelles also agree. Lachmann, followed by Alford, brackets it. The omission rests upon the author 
ity of B., C.1, L., some Versions. Cod. Sin, has it with the rest of the uncials, and apparently all the Cursives. ‘Tischen- 
dorf and Meyer regard it as a very ancient interpolation from John xix. 19, 20. But Alford pertinently asks why it should 
not have been equally interpolated into Matthew and Mark, and why the interpolation should vary so much in language 
from its source. There are some variations in the copies of Luke, but only such as can be naturally accounted for.— 


See TiscHENDORF, ad 


0. C. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Calvary, xpavlov, Greek translation of the He- 
drew Golgotha. Respecting the probable ground of 
‘his appellation, as well as respecting the whole lo- 
tality, see Lancer, Matthew, p. 620, where, moreover, 
respecting the Crucifixion itself, the necessary infor- 
mation is found. As respects the question about the 
nailing of the feet, there is, without doubt, not a lit- 
tle to be brought forward for it as well as against it 
that is worthy of serious consideration; yet the 
grounds for it appear to us to be by far the stronger. 
The first rank here is taken by the testimony of 
Justin Martyr, ¢. Zryph., ch. 97, and TERTULLIAN, 
Adv, Mare. iii. 19. As to the latter, especially, we 
can scarcely conceive how he, after the interpreta- 
tion of the words, Ps. xxii. 16, as applying to our 
Lord’s death on the cross, should have written: que 
propria atrocitas crucis, if he had not found the 
veculiar cruelty of this capital punishment in this 
very particular, that both the hands and the feet 
were pierced. The well-known drama, Xpio7ds 
mdaoxwv, also, which is ascribed to Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen, represents it so, and retains its vaiue as proof, 
even if its spuriousness were demonstrated. In the 
common Martyrologies, the nailing of the feet as 
well as the hands is always either presupposed or 
described, and is at the same time strongly supported 
by the testimony of Cyprian, Hilary, Eusebius, Atha- 
nasius, and others. ‘That the familiar passage in 
Priavrus, Mostellaria, ii, 1, 18, concerning one con- 
demned to crucifixion: bis affigantur pedes, bis 
brachia, indicates an unusual cruelty, has been in- 
deed said, but not yet proved. That, moreover, the 
conception of feet nailed through lies at the basis of 
Luke xxiv. 39 can hardly be disputed. But espe- 
cially the declaration of Thomas must also be brought 
into consideration, John xx. 25, ‘* Except I shall 
see the print of the nails and put my finger into the 
print of the nails,” &. Unless we will assume that 
Thomas wished a double certainty in respect to the 
same marks of the naiis, so that he wished first to 
see them, and then, besides that, to touch them, we 
shall, it seems, be obliged to explain his words thus: 
that he first wishes'to see in the hands of our Lord 
the marks of the nails, and after that, bending him- 
self to the earth, wishes to lay his finger in the nail- 
prints of the feet, and, finally, lay his whole hand in 
the side ; so vanishes at the same time every appear- 
ance of a tautology and of an incorrigible unbelief, 
and it then appears that Thomas also may be reck- 
oned among the witnesses for the nailing of the feet. 

Vs. 34. Father, forgive them.—tThe first of 
the seven words on the cross, of which Luke alone 
has preserved three for us. The genuineness of this 
prayer is, it is true, not beyond all controversy, 
but yet it is above every reasonable doubt. It is 
lacking in B., D.', 38, Sahid., It., &c. [found in Cod. 
Sin.], while other manuscripts also. have individual 
variations. Since, however, the words themselves 
dear an indelible stamp of genuineness and inward 





sublimity, it seems that the omission of them muat 
be explained from an exaggerated craving to estab- 
lish the harmony of the Synoptics at any cost. As 
respects the sense of the words, it is undoubtedly a 
question whom the Lord meant by the aes avrois, 
and in reply to this question, it is certainly not ad- 
missible to say (Gerlach): “‘This intercession Jesua 
made not for the soldiers who fastened Him to the 
cross,” but yet more arbitrary is it to limit the refer 
ence of this prayer exclusively to the four men who 
carried out the sentence of death (Euthymius, Paulus, 
Kuinoel, and others), since our Lord may indeed 
primarily, but can by no means exclusively, have 
had these in mind. Without doubt He comprehends 
here both the executioners and the authors of His 
death, the heathen, with their Procurator, the Jews 
with their High-priest, in one prayer together. Of 
all these, even of the most implacable among them, 
it could in a certain sense be said, as indeed the first 
witnesses of Jesus afterwards said (Acts iii. 17; 1 Cor. 
ii. 8), that with their wickedness there was united a 
high degree of blindness, but this blindness, which a 
strict righteousness might have been able to reckon 
to them as their own guilt, since it had by no means 
arisen without their concurrence (John xv. 22-25}, 
the inventiveness of love makes the very ground of 
the intercession for grace to the guilty. Nay, inas- 
much as our Lord, in the Jews who caused His death, 
beheld merely the representatives of the whole of 
sinful mankind, we may say that He with these 
words, by implication, commended this race of men 
itself, which was the author of His Passion on the 
cross, to the Father’s compassion. To-day He does 
what He in His intercessory prayer had not expressly 
done, John xvii. 9. How such a prayer, which was 
probably uttered during the terrible act of the affixing 
to the cross (ri mototoww), is most peculiarly in the 
spirit of the third, the Pauline, gospel scarcely needu 
remark. 

And cast lots.—The partition of the garments 
Luke mentions only with a single word, as he also 
passes over, as well as Mark, the remarkable citation 
from Ps. xxii. which Matthew and Jobn have added 
to their account. It is as though he, instead of this, 
wished to bring into view a feature which is also m 
the same Psalm so powerfully set forth (Ps. xxii. 17), 
namely, the unfeeling staring upon the incomparable 
Sufferer by an indifferent and hostile crowd.—And 
the people stood beholding.—A contrast to the 
just uttered prayer of the Lord, which is so great 
and terrible that it could only appear in the unexam- 
pled reality of the Passion; Luke therewith does not 
deny that the people scoffed (Meyer), but he only 
passes over this in order to direct attention to the 
scoffing of the rulers, who appear somewhat later, 
but in connection with the people. It appears that 
the standing and beholding must be limited to the 
moment of the affixing to the cross and the one im- 
mediately subsequent. It lies, however, in the na 
ture of the case that such a status quo in so great a 
throng at such a moment could not possibly have 
lasted long. Periaps it was the &pxovres, whom 
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Luke specially mentions, that led on the crowd with 
evil example. Our gospel, however, here also takes 
less strict account of the sequence of the different 
stages than Matthew and Mark. 

Vs. 35. And the rulers also.—If kai is genuine 
(see Muyer, ad loc.), then there is indirectly implied 
‘n this itself, that the rulers in this respect were by 
ao means alone.— Divided.—Comp. ch. xvi. 14. 
In Luke also they speak of our Lord in the third 
person, while the passers-by (Matthew and Mark), 
calling out to Him with their mocking speeches, ad- 
dress Him directly in the second person. Here also 
they involuntarily proclaim the Saviour’s eulogy, inas- 
much as they acknowledge, “He saved others” ; but, 
at the same time, tempt our Lord therewith, inas- 
much as they will seduce Him to leave the isnomin- 
ious tree. Might it be possible that even yet a trace 
of earthly-minded expectation expresses itself in their 
words? Could it be possible that even yet some one 
might have conceived the possibility that the Cruci- 
fied One might even yet reveal His miraculous might 
for His own deliverance? After He is now gone so 
far, and has silently endured all, we can scarcely 
suppose that they wished and expected the realiza- 
tion of a condition, upon the fulfilment of which they 
pretend that even now they are willing to believe in 
Him. As little does it admit of proof that they here 
designedly took the words of the 22d Psalm into 
their mouths. That which awakens astonishment in 
this one great spectacle is precisely this, that they 
themselves, without wishing or willing it, must attest 
the greatness of Him whom they are most deeply 
Outraging. The insolence of one sharpens the biting 
wit of others, and there arises a contest which of 
them can utter the most outrageous words of blas- 
phemy. Luke is the only one who communicates to 
us the fact that the soldiers also took part in the 
mocking, which the example of the chief priests had 
excited. They leave their previous composed de- 
meanor, drink to Him in soldier’s style, and while 
they appropriate to themselves the words of the chief 
priests quite as eagerly and willingly as they had 
previously done the garments of the Condemned, 
they exclaim, not without bitterness towards despised 
Judaism: If thou, &. This psychologically prob- 
able account could be called a misunderstanding of 
Matt. xxvii. 48 (De Wette) only if we read that they 
at the same time had refreshed our Lord, and, there- 
fore, more or less mitigated His suffering. But of a 
reed, by means of which the draught would have been 
really brought to the lips of Jesus, the narrative says 
nothing, but we have rather to conceive the case thus: 
that they, holding forth to Him the vinegar at a cer- 
tain distance (mpospépovres), jestingly drink to Him, 
and, therefore, even by the exhibition of the scanty 
refreshment, increase His bodily suffering. 

Vs. 38. A superscription.—That Luke reckons 
this also among the mockeries (De Wette) we could 
hardly assert. We are rather disposéd to conjecture 
that this superscription, as to which he, perhaps, 
would otherwise have kept silence, is here given by 
him subsequently, in order therewith to give the rea- 
gon for which the soldiers also, and that in such a 
way, took part in the scoffings. The superscription 
itself gave them occasion to throw now with ignominy 
before the feet of our Lord the royal name which 
‘hey so pompously displayed above His head. Re- 
specting the custom itself of putting such a super- 
scription over crosses, see WErstEin and Lance on 
Matt. xxvii. 37. The diversity in the statements of 
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fact that in the original languages it had a somewhat 
different form. In the Latin, for instance, Pex Judes 
orum, which Mark renders literally for his readers in 
Rome. In Greek, OYTOS ESTIN O BASIA. TAN 
IOTAAIQN, which is reported almost without altera, 
tion by Matthew and’ Luke. In John, finally, the 
literal translation of the original Hebrew superscrip. 
tion appears to be ‘communicated to us. According 
to all, it contains no accusation, but simply a title, 
the purpose of which is not so much to insult the 
Crucified Himself, as in particular the Jewish nation, 
as is clear at the first glance. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


J. The sublime simplicity with which all the 
Evangelists delineate the unexampled fact of the 
crucifixion of Jesus, without in any way mingling 
with it their subjective experiences and feelings, is 
one of the most striking proofs of the credibility of 
this part, also, of the sacred history; the farther we 
press into the sanctuary the more impossible does it 
become to us to utter the word “Invention” or 
“Myth” even in thought. From the very beginning 
of the statement of the coming to Calvary, everything 
is avoided that could have even the least appearance 
of the romantic or tragic. Much genius has been 
shown in endeavoring to fill up this seeming hiatus 
with legends of Veronica, of the Wandering Jew, &c. 

2. The crucifixion of our Lord is the realization of 
that obscure presentiment of heathenism which Plate 
had already uttered, De Republica, ii., when he makes 
Glaucus say to Socrates that the perfectly righteous 
man, if he appeared among men, would certainly be 
beaten, scourged, tortured, and when he should have 
endured all this, would be crucified (avecxiv5vrcvdh- 
cera). Also the end and the crown of the Typics 
of the Old Covenant, and of the prophecy of the 
Messianic Passion, Is. liii.; Ps. xxii., which last is no 
direct prophecy of that which went into fulfilment 
upon Calvary, but a typical symbolical picture, in 
which David describes his own sufferings, yet, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, in exactly such forms 
and colors as, although to him entirely unconsciously, 
yet, a posteriori, became a perfectly exact description 
of that one whole unique and unexampled event, 
which took place upon and around Calvary. 

8. Not without reason have the words of our 
Lord on the cross been reckoned among His most 
precious legacies. The first, preserved to us by 
Luke exclusively, is, at the same time, the most 
generally loved. In itself indescribably striking, it 
is so yet more through the circumstances of the time 
at which it was uttered, and through the contrast 
with the demeanor of the people who stood there 
beholding. It is, at the same time, the best com 
mentary on the sublimest precept of the Evangelica 
ethics, and an unequivocal proof of the majesty of 
our Lord in the midst of His deepest humiliation ; 
the worth; conclusion of His earthly, and the strik 
ing symbol of His heavenly, life [‘‘ There for sinners 
Thou art pleading,” &c.] Even before Him there 
was no lack of saints who prayed for the wicked, nay 
for their enemies (Abraham, Jeremiah, and others), 
and after Him His example has not seldom been fol- 
lowed in the most surprising degree (Stephen, James 
the Just, Huss, H. V. Ziitphen, and others). Of His 
predecessors, however, no one has reached the ideal 
height to which His love has here raised itself, and 


the superscription is sufficiently explained from the | it is only through His might that His follcwers hava 
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‘earned so to pray and forgive. The enforcing of 
this prayer by reference to the ignorance of His 
enemies would only have arisen in His loving heart. 
But more strongly yet than through this pathetic 
“They know not what they do,” was the prayer, 
without doubt, supported in the Father’s view by 
the blood which in the utterance of this prayer was 
jrunk by the earth on Calvary, a blood that spoke 
better things than the )lood of Abel. And it was, 
moreover, beard, as is plainly attested by the renewed 
preaching of the gospel to the Jews at Jerusalem, 
the conversion of so many thousands, and the con- 
tinuous work of grace on Israel. For us who read 
it, it is a new proof of His love and greatness, a 
proof of such kind as does not occur again, even in 
our Lord’s own history, and, at the same time, a 
reminder of that feature of the prophetic portraiture 
of the Passion which we read, Is. liii. 12: “Ile made 
intercession for the transgressors.” Compare, re- 
specting this and the following words on the cross, 
Dr. G. J. Vinx, Dissert. Theol. de Christi e cruce 
pendentis vocibus, Traj. ad Rhen. 1846. 

4, From a doctrinal point of view, the first word 
on the cross is peculiarly important, because it points 
us to the natural connection that exists between the 
pardonableness of a sin and the ignorance of the 
sinner. It is here plainly expressed that if one 
knows perfectly what he does, all hope of forgiveness 
falls away, since the capability of receiving it, re- 
morse and repentance, is lacking. On the other 
hand, we are not to forget that in almost every sin 
there is a minimum of ignorance present, which may 
be accounted as a lessening of the guilt, nay, that 
the blindness, however self-caused, becomes the 
greater in the degree in which the bondage of sin 
increases in duration and obstinacy. However, here, 
before all, it must not be forgotten that all which 
must be weighed and brought up for the diminution 
of the guilt of others cannot, on that account, serve 
as a mantle with which we can cover and excuse our 
ownsins. With entire justice, therefore, does J. Mut- 
LER, Lehre von der Siinde, i. p. 239, say, in reference 
to the sin of the first rejectors of our Lord: ‘‘ If their 
not knowing removed their guilt, they did not need 
forgiveness; if it did not diminish their guilt, the 
prayer for forgiveness could not have used it as a 
motive for forgiveness.” 

5. The mvcking on the cross by four different 
classes of men was not only a dreadful revelation of 
the mght of darkness, but for our Lord, at the same 
time, the last return of the Temptation in the Wil- 
derness, ch. iv. 9-11. 

6. In the midst of the deepest humiliation, God 
provides that the royal dignity of His Son shall be 
proc'aimed by the superscription over the cross. 
Notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of the Jews, 
Lot a jot nor a tittle may be altered therein; in three 
different languages—in the language of the empire, 
of culture, of nationality—there stands there on the 
cross for thousands to read, the shame of Israel and 
the glory of Jesus. In view of such a concurrence 
oi circumstances, it is easy to comprehend that some 
fathers of the church were of the view that Pilate 
had ordered and maintained this superscription di- 
vinitus inspwatus, in order in this way to help fulfil 
the prophetic word, Ps, ii. 6. To us, at all events, 
this little trait of the history of the Passion remains 
a palpable proof of the truth of the other prophetic 
word, Is. xlvi. 10. 

7. The sacred narrative in the account of the 
Partition of the Garments might well have deserved a 
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better fate than to have given occasion for the mos 
wretched superstition and priestcraft of later ages. 
The legends about the garments, especially about the 
seamless coat, of our Lord, cannot be here all given, 
but only be rejected with a word. Compare the 
writings of Dr. J. Girpemerrster and H. V. Seren, 
“The holy coat of Treves and the twenty other hely 
seamless coats,” Diisseldorf, 1844; and “ The advo 
cates of the coat of Treves brought to silence,” 
1845. 

8. We can also indicate with only a word what 
the poetry and painting of the church have done for 
the glorifying of this bloody scene of the Passion, 
Compare the beautiful hymn: Vewilla regis prodeunt ; 
the Stabat Mater [Exquisite in poetry, but so unhap- 
pily and deeply defiled by Mariolatry.—C. C. 8.], the 
Impropera, the Miserere of Allegri, the famous 
paintings of Poussin, Gué, and innumerable otheie 
Comp. SraupENnMEYER, /. ¢. p. 440 seg. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus has, as the true Sin-offering, suffered with. 
out the gate, Heb. xiii. 11, 12.—Jesus reckoned 
among the transgressors; this word considered in the 
light of the history of the Crucifixion of our Lord, 
points us: 1. To Israel’s shame; 2. to Jesus’ glory ; 
3. to the Father’s counsel ; 4. to the Christian’s boast ; 
5. to the world’s hope.-—To whom do we in our own 
eyes belong—to the transgressor who deserved what 
He suffered, or to those justified through His blood 
and reconciled with God ?—The Lord of glory upon 
the summit of shame, the Prince of life among the 
murderers.—The high value of our Lord’s words on 
the cross for His dearly-purchased church.—How 
each single word of the first utterance on the cress 
is a new pearl in the shining crown of our Lord: 1. 
He prays in the hour of crucifixion; 2. He prays to 
God as to His Father; 8. He prays in this hour for 
others; 4. for enemies; 5. with most urgent impor- 
tunity; 6. with the richest result—Not the murder 
of the Messiah in itself, but the continued and ob- 
stinate rejection of the apostolical preaching, the 
ultimate cause why Israel has obtained not pardon 
but punishment.—Here is more than Elijah, 2 Kings 
i. 10.—Oravit misericordia, ut oraret miseria, Augus- 
tine.—The first prayer of our Lord on the cross an 
entirely unique prayer: 1. Unique in its sublimity, 
a. For whom prays He? 6. When? ec. What? 2. 
unique in its significance; this prayer is, a. the crown 
of His earthly life, 6. the consecration of His cross, 
ce. the image of His heavenly activity; 3. unique in 
its power, it serves, a. to our humiliation, 6. to our 
consolation, ¢. to .our sanctification —Jesus on the 
cross the Intercessor for His enemies and the exam- 
ple for His friends.—The glorified Jesus the object: 
1. Of frivolous covetousness (the lot-casting soldiers) ; 
2. of cold indifference (the beholding people); 3. of 
cowardly mocking (the insulting rulers).—The mock. 
ing upon Calvary, the crucifixion of the heart of 
Jesus.—How with the mocking at the cross every. 
thing reaches the highest culmination: 1. The sin; 
2. the suffering; 3. the grace of God who surren- 
ders His Son into the extreme of misery.—Jesus’ 
foes, even when they curse, are involuntarily co 
strained to bless. —God’s way in the sanctuary, 
Hab. ii. 20. We see upon Calvary a God: 1. Who 
keeps silence; 2. who rules; 3. who thus reconciles 
the world unto Himself.—Jesus on the cross tempted 
once again, yet without sin, Heb, iv. 15.—The Chris. 
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tian crucified with Christ must also often yet hear 
this tempting voice and repel it.—‘The world loves 
to blacken that which shiaes ” [Hs liebt die Welt, das 
Strahlende zu schwdérzen|.—The different degrees of 
wickedness in those who mock alike.—The super- 
scription on the cross a speaking proof of the ador- 
able providence of God. It proclaims: 1. The inno- 
cence ; 2. the dignity; 3. the destiny of the crucified 
Christ. — This superscription: 1. Written in three 
languages; 2. read by the Jews; 3. unchanged and 
unchangeable.—W hat does the superscription on the 
cross testify: 1. Concerning God; 2. concerning 
man; 8. concerning Christ; 4. concerning the way 
of redemption ; 5. concerning the hope of the future. 
—This superscription: 1. Was yvead by all; thou 
surely wilt not go unheeding by? 2. it was offensive 
to many; thou surely wouldst for all that not alter 
anything therein? 3. one man has stubbornly main- 
tained it (Pilate); thou surely wilt not let it be taken 
from thee ? 

SrarkE ;— Ostanper:—Christ has been willing 
to be reckoned among the transgressors, that we 
might come into the number of the children of God. 
—this is, so to speak, the supreme masterpiece of 
the Mediator, that He knows how to make an inter- 
cession out of that of which others would have made 
an accusation.—The best we can entreat for ourselves 
and others is forgiveness of sins.—It is equitable to have 
more compassion on those that sin ignorantly than on 
those that sin maliciously.—Wova Bibl. Tub. :—The 
crucified Jesus to the Jews a stumbling-bluck, to the 
Greeks foolishness, but to us, &c., 1 Cor. i. 28, 24.— 
It is a terrible sin to give occasion for the name of God 

‘and Jesus to be blasphemed among. the heathen, 
Rom, ii. 24.—All languages and tongues have a share 
in Jesus the King.—Herusner :—Christ prays for all 
the authors of all His sufferings.—The most glorious 
hearing of the prayer of Jesus is yet reserved in the 
future conversion of Israel.—If Jesus then prayed 
for His enemies, He will now continue to pray also 
for penitents and believers.—AnRnpt:— The super- 
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scription over the cross.—The partition of the gar. 
ments :—KruMMACHER :— The Crucifixion: 1, Jesus! 
arrival at His death-mount ; 2. the act of crucifixion: 
8. the erected cross. The Partition: 1. The Testator ; 
2. His bequest; 3. the heirs. The Superscription: 
Jesus on the cross a King: 1. His majesty: 2. His 
victory; 8. the founding of His kingdom; 4. His 
judgments; 5. His government.—“ Father, forgive”: 
1. Contents of the prayer; 2. grounds justifying in; 
38, limits within which it finds acceptance.—Van 
OostERzEE:—The crucifixion a union without com 
pare: 1. Of triumph and baseness; 2. of ignomin 
and majesty: 3. of caprice and providence; 4. of 
condemnation and acquittal; 5. of earth and heaven. 
In conclusion, the double question: Belongest thou 
to those who crucify Christ afresh, or to those who in 
truth are crucified with Christ ?—Vinet:—Les com- 
plices de la crucification du Seigneur.—J. SauRIN :— 
Now. Disc. i. p. 865, sur la priére de Jésus Christ 
pour ses bourreaux.—W. Horacxer, /. ¢. p. 811 :— 
The magnificent sunset of the life of Jesus Christ 
on Calvary.—The world-atoning death of Christ 
in its mighty working.—The words on the cross: 
Septem folia semper viventia, que vitis nostra, cum 
im crucem elevata fuit, emisit, Bernard. The 
first: res miranda, Jude clamant : erucifige, Christus 
clamat: ignosce. Magna illorum wmiquitas, sea 
major tua, o Domine, pietas. Idem.— ScHLEIER- 
MACHER, Pred. ii. p. 486 seg.:—The mystery of re- 
demption in connection with sin and ignorance: 1. 
The redeeming suffering of Jesus was a work of 
ignorance; 2. but the redemption which proceeds 
from Him, the farther it goes, abolishes so much 
more the excuse: ‘‘They know not what they do.” 
—Tuotuck :—The intercession: 1. The thought of 
the Redeemer at this word; 2. the thoughts which it 
must call forth in us.—Nitzscu :—The execution of 
Jesus in its connection with other works of the 
world and of the temper of the world.—Pa.LmER :— 
Christ between the malefactors.—For further cita 
tions, see Lange on the parallels. 








c. THE PENITENT THIEF (Vss. 39-43). 


39 
40 


And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on him, saying, If thou be 
Christ [Art not thou the Christ ??], save thyself and us. i 


But the other answering re 


buked him, saying, Dost not [even®] thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same con 
demnation? And we indeed justly; for we receive [are receiving*] the due reward of 
our deeds: but this man hath done nothing amiss. And he said unto Jesus, Lord, [he 
said, Jesus, remember, V. 0.4] remember me when thou comest into [in] thy kingdom. 
And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise. 


41 
42 


43 


1 Vs. 39.—According to the reading of Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles, Alford] : ovxi ov et; after B., (Cod. Sin.,] C.}, 


ions. ‘he Recepta comes from vs. 37. q 
on To's, 40-—That is, iret more than the mockers around, who at least have not a fellow-sufferrng to restrain them 
*om impious cruelty towards a dying man.”—C. C.S.]__ 
3 Vg. 41.—Revised Version of the American Bible Union.—C. C. S.J : F vi 
Vs. 42.—The «vpte of the Recepta is wanting im B., C.}, D., [Cod. Sin.,] Cursives, &c. “Incod is supported by thr 
e.thority of B., C.1, L., (Cod. Sin.,] Origen, and the Coptic and Sahidic Versions. 


according to Luke, only by one. The different har 
monistic attempts to remove here all appearance of 
contradiction are familiar. See Lanex, Matthew. p. 
525. The view of Lange, that we must make a lis 
tinction between dve:diCev and BAac@yueiy in the fol- 
lowing manner, namely, that the latter could be said 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 39. And one of the malefactors which 
were hanged.—According to Matt. xxvii. 44, and 
Mark xv, 32 ovr Lord is mocked by both robbers ; 


876 


~ 


gnly of the impenitent, the former also, on the other 
jand, of the better-minded robber, who had begun 
18 well as his fellow to urge our Lord to leave the cross, 
but had soon given up this earthly-minded expecta- 
tion—this view diminishes the difficulty without doubt, 
but yet does not wholly remove it. For even in this 
way the psychological objection cannot be refuted 
as to how so sudden a conversion could all at once have 
arisen in the soul of the penitent thief, and as to 
whether it is not in contradiction to the nature of an 
unfeigned conversion, when the penitent begins his 
conversion with rebuking a fellow-sinner on account of 
an act which he himself had only a few moments be- 
fore been committing. We rather assume (Ebrard), 
that Matthew and Mark express themselves indefi- 
nitely ; that they meant only to give the genus, but 
not the number of the last class of the scoffers, and 
that it was reserved for Luke to instruct us more 
fully about a particular which, in the Pauline Gospel 
of justification by free grace, is so very peculiarly in 
its place. 

Vs. 40. Dost not even thou fear God ?— 
It is not, therefore, the blaspheming of Jesus in itself 
which gives occasion for this outspoken rebuke, 
but the frivolous forgetfulness of God, the lack of 
the fear of God which manitfesis itself in the words 
of a man who is now suffering the same punishment 
with Jesus, whom he blasphemes, and who, therefore, 
now at least ought to have exhibited a more serious 
temper. But now the powerful antithesis with this 
word: évy 7@ a’T@ kpluati, comes: before his awaken- 
ing consciousness of faith, and he expresses, as 
strongly as possible, the heaven-wide distinction 
which exists between the Saviour and the companions 
of His fate. 

Vs. 41. And we indeed justly, sc. év 7é xpi- 
pratt éouev.—He knows himself to be before God a 
man as guilty as the companion of his fate, although 
he censures nis blasphemy. 

This man hath done nothing amiss, oidév 
&romov.—Nothing censurable, evil. Comp. 2 Thess. 
iii. 2. ‘‘The mild expression denotes innocence the 
more strongly.” (Meyer). Even had the robber said 
nothing more than this, yet he would awaken our 
deepest astonishment, that God—in a moment wherein 
literally all voices are raised against Jesus, and nota 
friendly word is heard in His favor—causes a witness 
for the spotless innocence of the Saviour to appear 
on one of the crosses beside Him. This murderer is 
the last man who before Jesus’ death deposes a tes- 
timony in honor of Him. But now he soon shows a 
yet clearer and firmer faith, while he directs his look 
upon the middle cross, and now begins to speak no 
longer of, but to, Him Himself. 

Vs. 42, Jesus, remember me.—He desires no 
instantaneous liberation from the cross, on which he 
on the contrary is convinced that he must die, but 
he desires solely and singly that our Lord in grace 
may remember him, and receive him into His king- 
dom. Undoubtedly he is not wholly free from earthly 
Messianic expec'ations, and here is thinking not of 
the heaven in which our Lord after His death would 
be but he represents to himself the moment when 
the Messiah comes in His kingly glory to erect His 
kingdom upon earth, and desires that he then, awak- 
ened from the grave, may enter in with Him into the 
joy of is Lord. Comp. Matt. xvi. 28. But even 
ou this inverpretation his prayer is assuredly one of 
tae boldest and most surprising that has ever been 
ntieyed. A erucified malefactor, the first that has 
faliy understood the deep sense of the superscription 
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over the cross, and becomes the herald of the roya 
dignity of our Lord, in the same instant in which the 
Messianic hope of the apostles themselves was most - 
vehemently shaken—of a truth this phenomenon 
may be called one of the brightest points of light in 
the history of the last hours in the life of our Lord ! 
Andeven if we assume that he had previously heard 
and seen our Lord ; that he, although a murderer, could 
not yet have been a hardened felon ; that he attentively 
observes Jesus in the last hours, and that the approach 
of death had fii'ed him with the deepest seriousness, 
yet all this clears up for us only a part of the riddle, 
which finds singly and solely its full solution in the 
faith of God’s free grace, which kas in this very mo- 
ment in fullest abundance glorified itself in the rob- 
ber, while it had, we may believe, even previously 
prepared him by al! the circumstances of his life for 
this courageous faith and this sincere conversion, 
which comes to light here in him in so surprising wise. 
An examination of the history of the psychological 
development of his inner life, which commends itself 
by great originality, see in Lanen, Leben Jesu, ii. p. 
1568. Only in this way does it become explicable 
how he in clearness of knowledge, in strength of 
faith, as well as in courageousness of confession, 
could be so far prominent above all others, and be- 
hold now a source of life and a royal throne in the 
cross, that even for the most advanced disciples was 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. [Trench’s 
conjecture appears to be a reasonable one, that this 
robber may have been a companion of Barabbas, and 
that both these Anorai may have belonged to that 
class of turbulent zealots for freedom who had already 
begun to appear in the Jewish land, and who, like 
the Greek Klephts in Turkish times, united audacious 
wickedness with a perverted but ardent feeling of 
devotion to their country. The fact that Barabbas 
had just about this time ‘‘ made a sedition,” which 
implies accomplices, who were not like himself re- 
leased, but doubtless punished, lends weight both to 
the conjecture that some vague Messianic longings 
may have been mixed up with his crime, and that 
this man may have been a participant of it. A nature 
led through the very strength of noble impulses into 
crime, might well be more receptive of Divine grace 
in the hour of utter disenchantment and of mor- 
tal agony, than that of a common ruffian. Of course, 
this must remain only a conjecture, but I think we 
may be nes to say, a not improbable conjecture.— 
Cress: 

Vs. 48. And Jesus said unto him: To-day. 
—We can but faintly guess what, for the suffering 
Saviour, a word like this must have been. Over 
against all the voices of blasphemy He has observed 
steadfast silence; but such a petitioner He permits 
not to wait a moment for an answer. He promises 
to him something much higher than he had desired 
—the highest that he could pray or conceive—Para- 
dise, and that even to-day, and in fellowship with 
Him. Senseless is the combination To-day with 
A€yw oot, Of which Theophylact already speaks, and 
which is vindicated in particular by Roman Catholie 
exegetes, in order as much as possible to weaken the 
proof which has always been derived from this word 
on the cross against the doctrine of Purgatory. It 
is self-evident that our Lord spoke to-day, not yester- 
day ; never has He so pleonastically expressed Him 
self; moreover, on this interpretation the so thor. 
oughly definite promise would lose all precision. But 
now there is implied nothing less in it than first the 
assurance that the murderer should die even to-day 


CHAP. XXIII. 39-48. 
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aid that with the Saviour, while He had perhaps 
feared that he should have to languish slowly away, 
binging yet one or several days upon the cross [as 
w2 know was frequently the case in crucifixion, be- 
fore death ensued.—C, C. S.]; a promise which was 
‘ulfilled a few hours later by the erurifragium. But 
at the same time our Lord promises him Paradise, a 
word whose whole sweetness in such a mouth, for 
such ears, could only be experienced if one had him- 
self hung there with the Saviour upon the cross. 
We have, however, by this Paradise to understand 
vot the heavenly Paradise, 2 Cor. xii 4; Rev. ii. 
*, but that part of Sheol which is opposed to Gehenna, 
sad which was also named Paradise, and moreover, 
«pparently, “ Abraham’s bosom.” Nothing else could 
whe forgiven one understand, who unquestionably 
‘ad grown up entirely within the sphere of the Is- 
vaelitish popular expectations; nothing else could 
the Saviour have had in view, since He undoubtedly 
from His death-hour to the resurrection morning, 
must abide in the condition of separation. “ Dubium 
non est, quin Christus ita locutus sit, yuomodo sciebat, 
a latrone intelligi.” Grotius. Jn the assurance of a 
being with the Lord in this Paradise, there is at the 
same time included for the Penitent Thief the prom- 
ise of the resurrection of the just, and of further 
participation in the blessings of the Messianic king- 
dom. Respecting the Jewish popular conception of 
the future state, comp. Sepp, ili. p. 557 seg. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The history of the Penitent Thief may in the 
fullest sense of the word be called an Evangelium in 
Hvangelio. The inner truth and beauty of this ac- 
count of Luke strikes the eye with special clearness, 
when we compare it with that which the Apocryphal 
Gospels have to relate about this man, whom tradi- 
tion has named varyingly, Titus, Demas, Vicinus, 
and Matha. According to the Arabic Hvangelium 
Infantice, ch. 28, see Tamwo, Cod. Apocr. I. p. 98, 
the man had already protected the child Jesus on the 
flight to Egypt, against the wickedness of the second 
robber, and our Lord then for a reward therefor, fore- 
tells to His mother with childish lips, what thirty 
years afterwards should take place on Calvary with 
these two. The Gospel of Nicodemus, ch. 26, even 
proceeds to tell us about the meeting of this man 
with Enoch and Elijah in Hades. Does there now 
exist between these narratives and the account of 
Luke no other distinction than between secondary 
and primary myth-formations ? 

2. The beatitude uttered upon the Penitent Thief 
appears to have preceded the commendation of 
Mary to the disciple John (John xix. 25-27), so that 
we have here before us in Luke, not the third, but 
the second word on the cross.—According to the 
course of the Synoptical representation, the mockery 
follows so quickly upon the crucifixion, and the scene 
between our Lord and the Penitent Thief so quickly 
upon the mockery, that it appears forced to insert 
the Johannean account between the one and the 
other event. On internal grounds, moreover, we con- 
sider it as much more probable that our Lord pro- 
vided for His mother only after He had previously 
gayed this sinner, than the reverse; the spiritual at 
every time with Him preceded the natural. The 


first word oy the cross was for His enemies, the | death 
| Paradise; 2. the joy of Paradise with Jesus; 3. the 


second for a penitent sinner, only the third for 
His sorrow‘ng mother, while then finally the fourth 





reveals to us His own anguish of soul; zhus does the 
circle draw ever closer together. 

8. Brief as the utterance of the Penitent Thiet 
was, yet there is nothing lacking to it that belongs 
to the unalterable requirements of a genuine con- 
version,—sense of guilt, confession of sin, simple 
faith, active love, supplicating hope,—all these fruits 
of the tree of the new life we see here ripen during a 
few moments. The address of our Lord, on the 
other hand, comprehends, as it were, in a short sum- 
mary, the whole riches and the glory of redemption. 
The first word on the cross gives us a view into His 
High-priestly heart. His kingly character reveals 
itself in the second. Grace and majesty suddenly 
diffuse their bright beams through the night of the 
deepest humiliation. We wonder not that history 
gives us no account of an answer of the forgiven 
robber to the promise of the Saviour. On a cross 
there is not long or much speaking, and how, more- 
over, could he have found words for his thanks! 
But without doubt the consolation of this promise 
illumined his last. hours, and he stands forth before 
our eyes as the first fruits of the millions of subjects 
whom the King of the kingdom of God has won 
even on His cross, and through the same. 

4. The possibility of a conversion even in the last 
moments is undoubtedly established by the example 
of the Penitent Thief; the impenitent companion of 
his fate, however, proclaims quite as powerfully by 
his terrible end, how dangerous it is to postpone 
conversion so long. 

5. The second word of our Lord on the cross 
contains a very significant intimation in respect te 
His Descensus ad Inferos, with which the yet further 
developed teaching of 1 Peter iii. 18; iv. 6, &c., ia 
in no way in contradiction; but at the same time it 
renders not less than Philip. i. 23; Rev. xiv. 13, and 
many other passages of the New Testament, a power 
ful testimony against the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of Purgatory. 

6. The two robbers on the cross, the representa- 
tives of the whole human race in its diverse behavior 
towards Jesus. The crucified Jesus also the fall and 
the rising of many, Luke ii. 34. The beatitude pro- 
nounced upon the Penitent Thief a type of the great 
judgment day. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAu. 


The three crosses.—The hill of death a place of 
triumph.—Calvary shows us: 1. The triumph of 
stubborn wickedness; 2. the triumph of penitent 
faith ; 3. the triumph of redeeming love-—The view 
of death cannot of itself break the froward heart.— 
The rebuke of the sin of our neighbor a difficult but 
holy duty.—The different ways in which two sinners 
proceed towards the terrors of eternity.—The despe- 
rate cry for help and the believing petition for re- 
demption.—How the penitent looks upon the Sa- 
viour, how the Saviour looks upon the penitent; 1. 
The sincere penitent is a. humble in the acknowledz- 
ment of guilt, 6. eager for salvation in coming ta 
Christ, ¢. courageous in the confession of the Sa- 
viour; 2. the Saviour, a. accepts the confession of 
guilt, 6. hears the humble prayer, c. crowns the cour. 
ageous hope.—The theatre of judgment changed 
into a working place of grace-—How penitent faith 
may expect after the hour of death: 1. The joy of 


joy of Paradise immediately after death—As the 
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Father so also the Son does exceedingly, abundantly, 
above all that we can ask or think, Eph. iii. 20.— 
Conversion in the hour of death: 1. Possible, cer- 
tainlv; 2. but yet rare; and 3. only to be expected 
when one does not stubbornly and presumptuously 
strive against the drawings of the prevenient grace 
of God.—W onderful guidance of God, which at the 
boundary of life: 1. Gives the sinner yet to find his 
deliverer ; 2. gives the King of the kingdom of (tod 
even yet to find one of His subjects.—For God’s 
grace no sinner too vile.—Salvation and damnation 
in a certain sense already decided before the hour of 
death. 

Srarxe : —Men are not of one kind, as not in life, 
£0 not in death.—-Brentivs : It is an infallible token 
of a sound and true repentance when one acknowl- 
edges God’s judgment upon himself as righteous, and 
publicly praises the same.—The Christian is under 
obligation to deliver the innocence of the innocent. 
—How profitable it is to talk with the suffering 
desus.—The eye of hope must look farther than 
upon the visible things of this world, 1 Cor. xv. 19. 
—lIt is not the ‘with Me,” that comes first, but the 
“through Me.” —Ged’s acceptance of a fervent 
prayer is not delayed.—Brentivs :—Christ has again 
opened the closed Paradise.—Man will after death be 
either with Christ or with the devil—Whoever re- 


B. The End of the Conflict. 
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mains in his suffering steadfastly united with Jesus. 
will also remain united with Him in His glory.— 
Hervusner :—The suddenness of this conversion should 
excite no doubt, for: 1. It is bound to no conditions 
of time; 2. there was found in the thief everything 
that precedes conversion ; 8. undoubtedly there was 
here a miracle of grace in order to reveal the powea 
of the death of Christ, even to coming generations 
—This is what every poor sinner should daily pray 

Lord, remember me. 

Compare the well-known inscription on the grave 
of Copernicus: “‘ Von parem Paulo veniam requiro, 
gratiam Petri neque posco, sed quam in crucis ligna 
dedevis latroni, sedulus oro.”—The sermon of Chry- 
sostom, De /atrone, and that of Melanchthon in Bret- 
schneider, Corpus Reform. ii. pp. 478-487.—The Pas- 
sion Week’s sermons of RiecER, p. 641-643.—-Sav- 
RIN :—Sur les deux brigands, p. 403.—T. ToErREMIN : 
—The Cross of Christ, the third sermon.—F. Arumns, 
Preacher in Osnaburg:—The value of the grace on 
Calvary set forth in one of the crucified thieves.— 
THomasius :—Our own death-hour in the light of this 
history.—Dr. J. J. Rampacu: 1. The prayer of the 
malefactor ; 2. the answer of the Saviour.—PaLMER: 
—Christ between the robbers.—KrummacuEr :—The 
robber: 1. A look into the heart of both robbers; 
2. into the great kingly word of Immanuel. 


Cu, XXIII. 44-56. 


1. The Repose of Death (Vss. 44-46). 
(Parallel with Matt. xxvii. 45-50; Mark xv. 33-37; John xix. 28-30.) 


44 


45 over all the earth [land] until the ninth honr. 
And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, 


46 vail of the temple was rent in the midst. 


And it was [now'] about the sixth hour, and there was [came, éyévero] a darkness 


And the sun was darkened, and the 


he said, Father, into thy hands I commend [commit] my spirit: and having said thus, 
he gave up the ghost [expired, egérvevoer]. 


1 Vs. 44.—Héy may here be confidently received into the text. 
brackets it. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford adopt it. Has 


Found in B., 0.1, L. Cod. Sin. omits it. Tregelles 
opped out of the MSS. from its resemblance to the 


Perooding nv Se which is found in nearly all the MSS. that omit $y, instead of cat nv or nv, which those have that read 784 
—C. C.'8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Synoptical Remarks.—The more the history of the 
Passion hastens towards its end, the more evidently 
does it appear that Luke sums up his narrative in few 
words. The commendation of Mary to John, the la- 
mentation of our Lord upon the cross, the last refresh- 
ment of the Dying One, he passes over. On the other 
hand, he gives account of the rending of the veil in 
the temple immediately before our Saviour’s death, al- 
though from Matthew it appears that this took place 
simultaneously, or, indeed, even a moment later. In 
view of the rapid succession of events, it is, however, 
almost impossible to speak here of former and 
latter. We also owe to Luke alone the communica- 
tion of the last, the seventh word on the cross, and 
the statement of the miracles during the dying of our 
Lord. He attaches himself, although he is very 
brief, more to Mark than to Matthew, and while he, 
like the other Synoptics, passes over in silence the 
breaking of tle legs of the robbers and the piercing 





of our Saviour’s side, he coincides again, in the rather 
detailed description of His burial, with the other 
Evangelists. 

Vs. 44. A darkness. — Respecting the cause, 
the character, and the historical certainty of this 
darkness, comp. Lancer on Matt. xxvii. 46. Entirely 
without ground do the Jews, in the Gospel of Nico- 
demus, tell Pilate (ch. xi.) that an ordinary eclipse 
took place. See TurLo, p. 592. The well-known 
testimony of Phlegon, to be sure, we also should not 
venture to use to prove therewith the credibility of 
this Evangelical account, since he speaks rather of a 
natural, although more than ordinarily deep darken- 
ing of the sun, as to which, moreover, it is still doubt- 
ful in which year of the 202d Olympiad it took place. 
Yet whoever holds our Lord for Him for whom He 
declared Himself, will, in this mourning of nature at 
the death of Jesus, be as far from finding anything 
incredible as anything insignificant. Unquestionably, 
there are mythical accounts of similar natural mani- 
festations even at the death of Romulus, of Cesar, 
and others: but what in the sphere of profane ristory 


CHAP. XXIII. 44-46, 
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Is invention, may none the less in the sacred history 
be true. And if, in certain Rabbinical writings, the 
death of famous men is compared to the darkening 
of the mid-day sun, these expressions are, at all 
events, later than our Evangelical narratives, and 
may indeed, moreover, have very well originated 
from the analogy of the here-related fact. In 
a word, the idea so strikingly expressed in the 
ainiliar 

Sol tibi signa dabit, solem quis dicere falsum 

audeal, &e. 


has become reality. As respects, particularly, the 
aecount of Luke itself, it might, on a literal inter- 
pretation, seem as if he meant that the sun until the 
ninth hour, although there was already a deep dark- 
ness, yet had remained all the time visible, but that 
then, in the moment of Jesus’ death, the sun itself 
also became invisible. But, even supposing that the 
genuineness of the words xa éoKotis&y 6 HA. were 
above all doubt (De Wette disputes this, and Gries- 
bach is also for omitting them), there would yet be 
no essential difficulty in connecting the thought thus, 
that (vs. 45) with «af the proper cause of cxdros 
k.7.A. is stated. It often occurs that two phenomena 
are codrdinated or arranged together, of which the 
second constitutes the natural ground of the first. 
Precisely the same interpretation appears, moreover, 
to lie at the basis of the reading which appears in 
B., C,, L., cursives, Origen [Cod. Sin. has tod #Alov 
exAurdvtos.—C. C.5.], rod jAfou éxAcirovtos. The 
participial clause indicates a causal connection, and 
on internal grounds it is not probable that Luke 
meant to give an account of a great darkness, during 
which the sun for three hours yet remained con- 
tinually visible. 

Vs, 45. And the veil of the temple.—aAt- 
tempts have been made to explain these phenomena 
also naturally, as a mere result of the earthquake, 
of which Luke has given no particular account. 
But can we represent to ourselves an earthquake by 
which—not from below up but from above down— 
a curtain should be rent which was one finger thick, 
thirty ells long, woven of purple and scarlet, and, 
according to the testimony of Jewish scholars, re- 
newed from time to time? How could anything of 
the kind take place without other buildings in the 
capital, and especially the temple, having suffered 
serious harm, and, indeed, without their having 
been converted by the convulsion into a heap of 
ruins? Quite as arbitrary is the conjecture that the 
curtain was old and worn out (Kuinoel), as well as 
the assumption that it was, perhaps, too tensely 
stretched and too tightly fastened both at the bottom 
and on the two sides (Paulus). Even in the last 
case, a rending through an earthquake wouid have 
been impossible without a simultaneous rending of 
the walls or roof of the temple. As to the rest, 
Luke is entirely silent as to the sleeping saints whose 
resurrection Matthew relates ; but that John passes 
over all these miracles appears to be best explained 
from the character of his whole gospel, which has 
less reference to the outer revelation of the glory of 
the Logos than to the spiritual character of His 
whole manifestation and activity. Of Luke’s account 
the same holds good, although in a lesser measure, 
which Lange has remarked in respect to that of Mat- 
thew: “The Evangelist has gathered the reminis- 
cences of these traits, and comprehended them in 
words which, in effect, have the resonance of a hymn, 
without thereby losing their historical character, for 








here the history itself took on the character of a 
hymn.” 

Vs, 46. Father, into Thy hands.—It is in 
volved in the nature of the case that this utteranea 
must be placed after the rerecAcora: of John, since 
he also states the substance of it with a mapédwnep rd 
mv. According to Matthew and Mark also, the dy: 
ing Christ cries out with a loud voice, but what He 
exclaims Luke alone relates to us. Here, too, we 
hear from His lips an utterance from the Psalma, . 
Ps, xxxi. 5. (The reading of Tischendorf, rapati- 
Seuar, deserves the preference above the Recepia, 
rapasiooua, Which appears to be borrowed from the 
Septuagint, Ps. xxxi. 5.) UapatidecSa: is to be 
understood here not in the weak sense of “com- 
mend,” but in its proper sense of “ commit,” tradere, 
Into the Father’s mighty hand our Lord now com- 
mits, as a precious deposit, the spirit which is ready 
to depart from the body, and departs, therefore, with 
composure and hope, to the condition of separation 
(Paradise, vs. 43), preceding the Penitent Thief and 
all his fellow-redeemed. 

Expired, eférvevcev.—So also Mark, stronger 
still Matthew, apne rd mvedua, emisit spiritum, 
Even then, when He, according to the nature of the 
case, finds Himself in deepest dependence, He yet 
exhibits and uses His true freedom (John x. 18), and 
does what now is commanded by the course of na- 
ture so entirely with free choice, that the dying he 
comes not only His present Jo, but also the supreme 
act of love and obedience. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Comp. Lance on the parallels, and, respecting 
the significance and the purpose of the death of our 
Lord itself, Christian Dogmatics. 

2. The last word of our Lord on the cross im- 
presses on all the rest, as also on His whole life, the 
seal. With composed, clear spirit, He proceeds, the 
immaculately Pure, into eternity. With childlike 
trust He gives His spirit into the Father’s guardian 
hand; with joyful hope He looks towards the rest 
and joy of death. Only after He, in the sixth word 
on the cross, has rendered account of His completed 
work, does He give us, finally, in addition, knowledge 
of His personal expectation. A word of Scripture is 
the torch which lights Him down into the valley of 
the shadow of death; He dies with the Scriptures on 
His lips, in which He has ever lived. Therefore, 
also, it is not necessary to ascribe to the 31st Psalm 4 
direct Messianic signification ; our Lord simply takes 
a word of Scripture on His lips as an expression of 
His own inward state, while He, doubtless not 
casually, passes over in silence that which the poet 
immediately adds: “‘Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord 
God of truth.” What David in a certain sense ut- 
ters as his motto of life, that He uses as His dying 
device. 

3. The darkening of the sun in the moment of 
the dying of Jesus, points us to a deep hidden con- 
nection between the reaim of nature and that of 
grace, which has yet been but little investigated by 
theologians. Not only as “sorrowing, as it were, 
with her greatest Son” (Hase), does nature veil her- 
self in a mourning garment, but where the Incarnate 
Lord, through Whom all things were made, grows 
pale in death, there does convulsed nature depose 
concerning His greatness an unequivocal testimony 
And as respects the rending of the curtain, tlie Hpistla 
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to the Hebrews (ch. ix. 8) refers us clearly enough 
to the symbolical significance of this fact. Appa- 
rently their terror at the occurrence occasions the 
first involuntary information on the side of the Jews, 
since otherwise they would have been glad to keep it 
hidlen. Various Jewish traditions respecting the 
miracles which at this very time, about forty years be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, came to pass in the 
sanctuary, we find collected in Szep, /. ¢. iii., p. 580; 
they permit the faint traces of the truth of a fact to 
be recognized, whose actual occurrence stands more 
exactly detailed in the gospels. As respects, finally, 
the objection that in the Holy Scriptures, besides 
here, there exist no further actual allusions to the 
miracles here mentioned at the death of our Lord, 
we can in part very well acknowledge this without 
deriving therefrom any unfavorable inference in re- 
ference to the Evangelical narratives, but must also 
refer to Rey. xi., where it speaks of the wakening 
of the two witnesses, a revelation connected there- 
with, the opening of the heavenly temple (=the rend- 
ing of the veil), and other miracles, which involun- 
tarily remind us of what is here related. 

4. The dying of Stephen, Huss, Luther, and 
others, even in their last words, an echo of the last 
words of our Lord. 2 

5. The last word on the cross an unequivocal 
argument for the personality of God, as well as for 
the personality of the human spirit and its individual 
immortality. _ “‘Whoever could think that Jesus, 
with these words, breathed out His life forever into 
the empty air, such an one certainly knows nothing 
of the true, living spirit, and, consequently, nothing 
of the living. God, and of the living power of the 
Crucified One.” UlImann. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


“When even the creation is stirred, be not thou 
slumbering, O my heart.”—Light and darkness in the 
dying hour of our Lord united upon Calvary: 1. 
Gloomy night in nature, and therein the light of Pro- 
vidence ; 2. gloomy night of suffering, and therein the 
light of Jesus’ greatness ; 3. gloomy night of death, and 
therein the light of a living hope.—The rent veil; of 
what it gives testimony: 1. That, a. a new economy 
is begun, 6. a perfect atonement effected, c. a blessed 
fellowship founded; 2. to what it incites: a. to be 
lieving beholding, 6. to courageous approach (Heb. 
x. 19), ¢. to holy self-surrender.Jesus’ death: 1. 
The lowest depth of His humiliation: 2. the begin- 
bing of His exaltation.—“ Let us go with Him, that 





we may die with Him,” John xi. 16.—A pilgrimag, 
to Calvary on the mortal day of our Lord: 1. What 
seest thou there? 2. what feelest thou there? 3. what 
confessest thou there? 4. what promisest thou there ? 
—tThe ninth hour; the high significance of this mo 
ment: 1. For our Lord; 2. for His friends and foes 

8. for the world; 4. for the Father.—“ Ye do show 
forth the Lord’s death,” 1 Cor. xi. 26.—Calvary a 
school for Christian life, suffering, and dying.—Christ 
has: 1. Died; 2. died for us; 3. died for us that we 
also might die with Him. 

Srarke :—Darkness is finally punished with dark. 
ness; consider this, ye children of darkness.—Since 
Christ has died, we need no expiatory sacrifice more. 
—Christ from the deepest abandonment passing over 
into the highest composure.—No longer in the hands 
of His enemiés, but in those of the Father.—The 
saint prays not only in the beginning and the con- 
tinuance, but also at the end of his suffering.—Can- 
STEIN :—Jesus dies, like a true corn of wheat, to 
bring forth much fruit, John xii. 24.—Die willingly 
where God wills, for Jesus died not in a sumptuous 
canopied bed, but poor and naked on the cross.— 
Brentius :—The souls of the righteous are in God’s 
hands, and no torment touches them. What would 
we more ?—Hervusner:—As Jesus did all that He 
did for us, so also for us was this prayer; He has 
committed our souls also with His own to the Fa- 
ther.—SrrinmMEyER :—The last word on the cross 
proclaims: 1. The glory of a blessed death; 2. the 
glory of the dying Son of God; 3. the glory of His 
high-priestly sacrificial death.—DrasEKE :—The death 
of Jesus as culmination and completion of His life. 
He shows: 1. A supreme composure of soul; 2. su- 
preme love to man; 38. supreme Mediatorial power; 
4, supreme Filial glory —Tuo.ucx :—How the Lord 
dies: 1. With inner freedom; 2. with clear con- 
sciousness; 8. with perfect trust—Anrnpr :—Vs. 46 
as cap-stone of the last words. Taken together: 1. 
The first two, words of compassion; 2. the two fol- 
lowing, words of comfort for those outwardly and 
inwardly forsaken ; 3. the last three, words of strength- 
ening for those wrestling with death—K rumMacHER; 
—Father, into Thy hands. The How and Why 
of the death of Jesus.—Harms:—The word “ for 
you” to be weighed: 1. The faith which the word 
demands; 2. the repentance which it effects; 8. the 
consolation which it brings with it.—Scumipr:—How 
holy and awful the dying of the Saviour is—Van per 
PaLm:—l. Jesus’ death the fulfilment of all God’s 
promises; 2. Jesus’ death the main substance of the 
Apostolic preaching; 3. Jesus’ death the completion 
of His teaching and the crown of His life; 4. Jesus’ 
death our life. 


2, The Mourning of Nature and of Mankind (Vss. 47-49). 
(Parallel with Matt. xxvii. 51-56; Mark xy. 38-41.) 


4& Oertainly this was a righteous man. 


Now when the centurion saw what was done [took place], he glozified God, saying, 
And all the 


people [throngs, 6xAoc] that came 


together to that sight [this spectacle], beholding [having beheld] the things which were 


a9 


done, smote their breasts, and returned. And all his acquaintance, and the women thaé 


followed him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding these things. 


CHAP. XXII}. 47-49. 


EXEGETICAL AND. CRITICAL. 


Ys. 47. Now when.—The mourning of nature 
Luke has already mentioned, vss. 44, 45, with a 
word. Matthew and Mark connect this yet more 
closely than he with the signs of a great change, 
which at the moment of death began to reveal itself 
in the human world. The leader in the array of 
witnesses for the glory of the death of Jesus, is the 
heathen centurion who saw 7d yevduevoy. Without 
our having thereby particularly to exclude the events 
of the previous hours, this, however, appears to point 
particularly to the moment of the death of Jesus, in 
connection with the wonderful phenomena of nature 
occurring at the same time. Td yevduevoy, vs. 48 
goes, it is true, somewhat farther back, and compre- 
hends all that from the moment of the affixing to 
the cross had taken place upon and around Calvary. 

The centurion.—Comp. Langer on Matthew 
and Mark. The impression which what took place 
produced upon a noble soldier’s soul like his, is 
psychologically very explicable. Such a death the 
proud Roman, who had beheld death and its victims 
in its most diverse forms, has never yet seen. In 
the midst of the gloom of the three hours’ darkness, 
the day begins to break before the eye of his soul: 
the mighty voice with which the last word on the 
cross is uttered resounds in his ears like the voice of 
a God, and with Jesus’ death-hour there strikes also 
for |.im the birth-hour of a higher life. He has, 
doubtless, heard that this Jesus has been condemned 
as a blasphemer of God, but he cannot possibly be- 
lieve it. He remembers the testimony of Pilate, and 
concurs fully with that which the Penitent Thief but 
a short time before had said in Jesus’ honor... The 
substance of his confession Luke communicates when 
he makes him call our Lord a dixatos. But the ori- 
ginal form of this, Matthew and Mark appear to have 
preserved to us, although the possibility undoubtedly 
must be allowed that both the one and the other ex- 
pression may be genuine. As to the supposed sense 
of his words, see Lanex. It must, above all, not be 
overlooked that they are less the expression of an 
exactly defined conception of the understanding than 
the outgush of a deeply-moved sensibility, and that 
it is as unreas able to deny the echo of superstition 
as the voice ot sincere faith in his manly words. 

Vs. 48. And all the people.—Scarcely can we 
conceive the number of the witnesses of Jesus’ death 
and of the events connected therewith as great enough. 
At the time of the Passover there were from two to 
three millions of Jews, gathered from all lands of the 
earth, in the capital, a multitude almost as great as 
that which had once come out of Egypt, and of 
these it may be presupposed that there was no 
stranger among them that had not beard of Jesus of 
Nazareth (Luke xxiv. 18). So far as the hills and 
plains around Calvary give room for it, all are co- 
vered with beholders, who now, however, are found 
in a wholly different mood from that which is de- 
scribed vs. 85. As the centurion, in fact, glorifies 
God by his confession (a doxological trait entirely in 
the spirit of the third gospel, ch. xiii. 17; xviii. 15), 
so do these beholders accuse themselves as sharers 
in the guilt of the death of Jesus, and as objects of 
the holy displeasure of God. Even in itself such a 
sransition in the mood of a mixed throng is not at 
all uncommon, and the objection (Strauss) that here 
ig related to us, not so much what the Jews felt 
and did, as rather what they, according to the 
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Christian view, should have felt and done, proceeds 
from an unpsychological and, for that very reason, 
an exceedingly uncritical mistrust. The murder of 
the Messiah had been a deed of national intoxication 
and bewilderment, upon which an hour of awakening 
must follow. The extraordinary phenomena of na 
ture spoke, therefore, so much the more loudly ta 
their conscience, and the remembrance of everythm 
great and good which our Lord had done batoael 
on Him in their eyes a so much greater dignity after 
they had rejected Him by their own guilt. Tho ter. 
ror of death upon so many countenances is also ax 
involuntary homage which is brought to the deac 
Christ, and the mournfully earnest Passover moog 
of so many contrite hearts becomes the preparation 
for the earnest Pentecostal inquiry: Men and brethren 
what shall we do ? 

Vs. 49. All His acquaintance.—Luke men- 
tions these in addition to the people and the women, 
of whom he also, as well-as Matthew and Mark, 
speaks. ‘Only Luke has this notice, which is so 
mere a summary, that it does not even by the amd 
waxpdvev, contradict the account of John (ch. xix. 
25).” Meyer. We may understand particularly the 
acquaintance in the wider sense of the word, at Jeru- 
salem and of the region round about, to whom, for 
instance, the owner of the colt at Bethphage and the 
owner of the Passover-hall at Jerusalem belong. In 
respect to the women, comp. ch. viii. 2 and the pa 
rallels. In what mood they now stood there, after 
they were now no longer hindered by the scoffings 
of the people from coming near, may be better felt 
than described. With the deepest sorrow over this 
irrevocable loss, which was not yet softened by the 
joyful hope of the resurrection, there is united 
melancholy joy that now at last the agonizing con- 
flict is ended, and the heartfelt longing to render 
now the last honors to the inanimate corpse. In in- 
finite diversity of moods, according to the measure 
of their spiritual development, receptivity, and their 
peculiar relations to our Lord, they stand there in 
the neighborhood of the place which had heard His 
last sighs, while we even now do not yet read re- 
specting the disciples that they were with the women. 
John has led Mary home. Peter wanders lonesomely 
about. The other scattered sheep have vanished, 
without leaving a trace, when the Shepherd was 
smitten. Only the faithfulness of female love holds 
its ground when all seems lost. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The death of our Lord was glorified, and at 
the same time confirmed, as never a death after it. 
Even though we only rightly understand and inter- 
pret the signs at His death in nature and the human 
world, we shall be conducted to a higher Christology 
than to the Nazareo-Ebionitic one of ancient and 
modern Rationalism. 

2. The heathen centurion the first fruits of the 
believing heathen world which shall yet one day bow 
the knee before Jesus. His joining in the confessior 
of the robber in honor of our Lord the first union 
of Jews and Gentiles, who hitherto had been sepa 


rated from one another by the middle wall of parti- 


tion, and the presage of the communion of saints, 
Ephes. ii. 14-16. If we may assume that he stood 
at the head of the Legio Germanica, which the Ro- 
mans, as is known, had in service at this time in 
Palestine, then the Germanic Christendom of Karoj 
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may consider him in a yet closer sense of the word 
as their representative and Prodromus. 

8. The awakening remorse of the people a pre- 
eursory fulfilment of Jesus’ own word, John viil. 28, 
and, at the same time, a prophecy of the hour in 
which Israel as a nation shall acknowledge what it 
did when it rejected the Son of David, Zech. xii. 
10-32; Rev. i. 7. Here also, however, wickedness 
remains consistent with itself even to the end. Only 
the people, and not the Pharisees and Scribes, return 
from Calvary smiting their breasts. With reason, 
however, may we regard these first penitents of Israel 
as a first fruits of the hearing of the prayer, ch. 
xxiii. 34, 

4, Never has the might of love been more speak- 
ingly revealed than on the death-day of our Lord. 
It yet keeps its ground even there where faith has 
suffered shipwreck and hope is utterly frustrated. 
With right, might Paul extol it as the chief among 
the Three, 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


HOMILETICAL AND. PRACTICAL, 


The dead Jesus glorified: 1. By God; 2. by man. 
—What the miracles in the realm of nature declare 
to the honor of the dead Saviour: 1. Jesus the imma- 
culate, innocent Sufferer; 2. Jesus the perfect Atoner 
of sin; 8. Jesus the Resurrection and the Life.—The 
new covenant considered in the light of these mira- 
cles: 1. A ministration of the Spirit, where that of 
the letter is done away; 2. a ministration of right- 
eousness, which replaces that of condemnation; 3. a 
ministration that abides, in contrast with that which 
ceases, 2 Cor. iii. 6-1 1.—The centurion under the cross 
a presage of the calling of the Gentiles at the rejection 
of the Jews.—The impression which the view of the 
dying Jesus produces in the truth-loving soul.—The 
triumph of the enemies of Jesus ending in a com- 
plete defeat.—The impression of the death of Jesus 
on the female heart.—How the view of the dead Sa- 
viour calls us: 1. To a fuller confession than that of 
the heathen centurion; 2. to a deeper humility than 
that of the remorseful people; 8. to firmer faith than 
that of the Galilean women.—Heaven and earth 
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united in doing homage to the dead Christ.—The 
first witness concerning the death of Jesus: 1 
Wherein we must follow him; 2. wherein we must b¢ 
distinguished from him; 8. wherein we must exce 
him. 

Starke :—Confess Jesus even when He is on the 
cross, and when it seems to fare worst with His church, 
—tThe first fruits of the power of the death of 
Christ are so remarkable, what great things shall not 
the full harvest bring ?— DBrentius :—Miracles, as 
well in nature as in grace, have no other design than 
the conversion of men.—He must certainly have a 
hard heart whom the Passion of Christ cannot move 
to repentance.—CramEr :—God can be mighty even in 
the weak (2 Cor. xii. 10).—There are witnesses enough 
of the cross of Christ ; he that will not believe cannot 
be helped.—Scuuirz :—Concerning the miracles at 
the death of Christ, they show us: 1. Wherein the 
benefit consists which He has purchased for us by 
His death; 2. what the dispositions are to which the 
benefit must excite us.—Grrox:—The holy evening 
stillness upon Calvary: 1. The still rest of the per- 
fected Sufferer ; 2. the still repentance of the shaken 
world; 8. the still labor of the loving friends; 4. the 
still rest of the holy grave. —AHLFELD :—W hat seest 
thou on the cross of Christ ? 1, The love that sues for 
us; 2. the love that dies for us: 8. the love that 
never dies.—Tuym:—The cross on Calvary: 1. A 
sign of grace for us; 2. a sign of judgment against 
us.—RavTENBERG :—Christ’s death, my sin’s death 
(John xix. 1-80).—My Jesus dies, why should I 
live ?—(On Vs. 47) Boss :—How do believing Chris- 
tians stand under the cross of the dying Redeemer ? 
—ACKERMAN:—The death of the Redeemer of the 
world in its composing influence on our death.— 
Aut:—The death of Christ a strong incitement to 
conversion from sin,—Scumip:—The preaching of 
the Crucified: 1. A preaching of repentance for sin- 
ners; 2, a preaching of joy for believers; 8. a preach- 
ing of glory for our Lord.—Arnot:—The signs-at 
Jesus’ death: 1. The signs of God’s almightiness in 
nature; 2. of the grace of God in the hearts of 
men.—KrumMacHER:—The funeral; 1. How it is 
rung in from heaven: 2. how it is attended on 
earth. 


8. The Sabbath of the Grave (Vss. 50-56). 
(Parallel with Matt. xxvii. 57-66; Mark xv. 42-47; John xix. 38-42.) 


50 


And, behold, there was a man named Joseph, a counsellor; and he was a good man 


51 and a just: (The same had not consented to the counsel and deed of them :) he was of 
Arimathea, a city of the Jews; who also himself! waited for the kingdom of God’ 


52,53 This man went unto Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. 


And he took it down 


and wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein 


54 never man before was laid [there was no one yet lying]. 


And that day was the prepa- 


55 ration [And it was the day of preparation®], and the sabbath drew on. And the wom- 
en also [om.,,also], which came with him from Galilee, followed after, and beheld the 

56 sepulchre, and how his body was laid. And they returned, and prepated spices and 
ointments; and rested the sabbath day [indeed*] according to the commandment. 


1 Vs. 51.—The words xai .. 


+ kat avtés should be omitted from the Recepta, and we should with Lachmann, Tischen« 


dort, apa has, however, restored them,] read simply 6s mposedéxero [with Meyer, Tregelles, Alford also. The MSS. whick 
have the suspected words show so many avian in writing them as to make it probable that they came from the parallel 


psaages in Matthew ard Mark.—C. C: 


(2 Vs. 54.—B., Ood Sin., C.1, L., have wapackeuys instead of the wapacxevy of the Recepta. The Genitive is adopter 


CHAP. XXIII. 50-56. 
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by Lachmann, Meyer, and Tregelles. 


Tischendorf and Alford retain the Recepta, which, however 
by the above-named MSS., is not supported by D., which has mpocaSBarov. an ; a 
tive, omit the following’ «ar, while those which read the Genitive retain it, there seems little doubt that 





m hesiées being opposed 
As all the uncials which read the Noraina- 
Meyer is right in 


supposing the final ¢ to have been dropped from wapackevys in consequence of the following caBBarov, while cas, where if 


remained, protected the Genitive ending.—O. 0. S.] 
[3 Vs. 56.—Kai 76 wev cdBBatov naovxacav . . 
they rested . . 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 50. Joseph.—Comp. Lance on Matt. xxvii. 
67. Ina peculiar way Luke portrays his character 
as that of a good and righteous man. The latter, of 
course, not in the juridical, but in the theocratical 
sense of the word. Bengel: “ Omnis homo ayaSds 
est. etiam dikaios, non contra. Lucas totum laudat 
ante partem.” Whether he was the only one who in 
the Jewish council had raised his voice against the 
sentence of death upon our Lord, cannot be with cer- 
tainty stated. So much, however, is clear, that he 
by this account is indirectly distinguished from Nico- 
demus, who is named indeed apywy, but not Bova- 
evrjs, and who, therefore, appears to have had no 
voice in this case. As respects Arimatheea, this city 
is by no means identical with Rama, in Benjamin, 
which appears also Matt. ii. 18, as Friedlieb, ad loc. 
asserts without stating his grounds. In all proba- 
bility we ust understand by it Ramathaim, in Eph- 
raim, where Samuel was born, and which lay not far 
from Lydda or Diospolis. See WirseLer in Herzo’s 
Real-Encyel. ad vocem. The additional trait, finally, 
that he wazted for the kingdom of God, gives Joseph 
a claim to an honorable place in the spiritual family 
circle of those who are named in Luke ii. 38. 

Vs. 52. Went unto Pilate.—For the more par- 
ticular circumstances, see Mark. According to Cicuro, 
In Verrem, v. 45-51, the Roman Procurators some- 
times conferred such a favor for money. Moreover, 
the Roman laws also provided: corpora eorum, qui 
cupite damnantur, cognatis ipsorum deneganda non 
sunt. See Unrran, Digest. 47, t- 24. That Pilate 
demanded no money of the rich Joseph, who did 
not belong to the relations of our Lord, may have 
had its ground in a secret joy at the speedy death 
of our Lord (Lange), or perhaps also in the wish to 
give at once a mark of his complacency to that mem- 
ber of the supreme council who displayed respect 
for Jesus, and thereby also in this way indirectly to 
mortify the priests, who had violently extorted the 
sentence of death. In this matter also, Pilate, even 
as in the refusal to alter the superscription over the 
cross, shows himself great in little things, while he, 
it is true, in the great matter had been, alas, only too 
little. 

Vs. 53. In linen.—To be understood of fine 
sindon, a cotton stuff which was cut into strips, and 
is elsewhere called clean linen, because the priests 
were commonly clothed with this stuff. The head was 
wrapped separately in a covddpioy of the same stuff, 
John xx. 7. The preliminary costly embalming Luke 
passes over, probably because soon, in place of it, the 
anointing by the women was to come. To speak of 
enormous consumption of spices” (Strauss), would 
only be reasonable, if we did not know what a lavish 
expenditure in this respect often prevailed in the 
Orient, so that according to Josepuus, Ant. Jud. 
xvii. 8. 3, at the funeral of Herod the Great, not 
less than five hundred servants wera required to 
parry the spices. 

A sepulchre that was hewn in stone.—If 
we must in general acknowledge the identity of the 
prrsent and of the original Calvary, ther the Holy 


- TH 5 aa TOY caBBatwv . 
- but on the first of the week .. . they came.”’-—C. Cs 





+. HAGov. “And the sabbath day, indeed 


Sepulchre is at all-events to be sought in the imme 
diate neighborhood of the place that even yet is 
shown as such, in the church of this name: Comp, 
hereupon the admirable words of Von Scuuperr, 4 
¢. lil. p. 509. 

Vs. 54. It was the day of preparation, re 
packeun, preparation for the Sabbath, and particularly 
that part of the Friday which was regarded as the 
introduction to the Sabbath (tpocd8Barov, Mark xv. 
42). When Meyer says ad loc. ‘‘ Here also there be- 
trays itself the absence of a festal character in the 
day of Jesus’ death,” it may be inquired whether, on 
the other side, the Jewish council on this whole day, 
and even at evening, would have exhibited such 
a restless activity if on this evening the Paschal 
Lamb had yet to be bought, slaughtered, and 
eaten. In all probability we have to understand the 
late Friday afternoon, between five and six o'clock. 
*Erépwoxe signifies here the dawning, not of the na- 
tural, but of the legal Saturday. 

Vs. 55. And the women... followed after.— 
KatacodovdShjoara. The strengthened expression ap- 
pears in this connection to intimate a following down, 
xara, even into the grave. See Lanen, L. J. iii. p. 
521. They accompany the funeral of our Lord as 
far as possible ; that they, according to the common 
view, were also present at the taking down from the 
cross, and active in it, is not related to us by the his- 
tory. According to all the Synoptics, they joined the 
little funeral train only after the corpse had been taken 
down and suitably wrapt around. In this work Joseph 
and Nicodemus had apparently the assistance of ser- 
vants or friends, but. not directly of the women. It is, 
therefore, very possible that they did not know pre- 
cisely the quantity of the spices brought by Nicode- 
mus, and even if this had been the case, love does not 
inquire how little will suffice, but how much it can 
perform. Even the view of the abundance of the 
manifestations of love on the part of these two men 
must also have disposed them to like zeal, and made 
the thought unendurable to them that they who yet 
had served the living Master with their possessions 
should now render no further service to the dead, 
The observation also that all was accomplished sump- 
tuously, it is true, but with comparatively great haste, 
must have spontaneously brought up the thought to 
them, whether there might not be here something 
still to be cared for. Therefore, after the men had 
returned home, they remain alone, and still regard 
the grave for a while (vs. 55), going home then with 
the resolution as soon as possible to buy spices and 
ointment, but resting the Sabbath day, according te 
the commandment. According to the more exact 
statement of Mark, the spices were first bought and 
prepared after the Sabbath was already passed (ch. 
xvi. 1), that is, according to our reckoning, on Satur 
day evening, after six o’clock. This is also internally 
probable, since the Sabbath, we may suppose, had 
already begun when they had returned to Jerusalem 
from viewing the grave (vs. 55). That the purchase 
took place directly after their return, Luke does not 
at all say, although he does not deny it (dmoarpéWaoa 
d€ Hrotuacav); he only intimates that they did not 
permit themselves to be kept back from their work 
of love by the strict observance of the Sabbath law 
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Vs. 56 of his account is immediately connected with 
ch. xxiv. 1, and the antithesis between wév and 5¢ 
would properly indicate that at the end of ch, xxiii. 
only a comma ought to have been placed. Sense: 
After they had viewed the grave, they bought (not 
stated when ?) spices, and rested indeed on the Sab- 
bath day, according to the law, but when this was 
«er they went with the (just-purchased) spices as 
@ ickly as possible to the grave. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


i. If it has ever plainly appeared that decisive 
events in the kingdom of God must serve to bring its 
hidden friends to light, and that a great sorrow is 
capable of uniting men of diverse rank, condition, 
and age, this then took place at the burial of our 
Lord. For the Eleven we here look round in vain; 
so scattered are the sheep that even the care for the 
corpse of the Shepherd is not capable of uniting 
them; but love to the Lord has turned women to hero- 
ines, and if even to this moment there has not yet a 
single voice from the Jewish council been lifted 
against the atrocity committed, yet it now appears 
that not all the members are animated by the spirit 
of Annas and Caiaphas. 

2. The certainty of the death of Jesus before 
His burial is raised above every rational doubt, and 
partially attested even by the manner of His burial. 
Only the modern romance of unbelief, which in late 
years has sought in a magnificent manner to deceive 
a credulous public by the publishing of quasi-ancient 
manuscripts out of which the connection of Jesus 
with Essenism was to appear as clear as the sun, un- 
dertakes to assure us that Joseph of Arimathea 
still discovered signs of life, and, therefore, attended 
the supposed corpse with the utmost care. See, ¢. 9., 
Jesus der Essiier oder die Religion der Zukunft, 
Leipzig, 1849; the Buch Jesu, Kassel, 1850. “The 
important discoveries about Jesus’ manner of death,” 
and the like, which a few years ago were circulated 
by thousands, now are in part already forgotten 
again, but in part serve even yet as weapons in 
the hands of the most stupid unbelief. 2 Thess. ii, 
i. 

3. The burial of our Lord constitutes the pre- 
cise transition from the condition of His humilia- 
tion to that of His exaltation, and is therefore 
sometimes reckoned with the one, sometimes with 
the other. It is, with all that took place hitherto, 
the fulfilment of the prophetic word (Is, liii. 9; 1 
Cor. xv. 8, 4), and in the more particular cireum- 
stances, remarkable in the extreme. A new grave 
receives our Lord, even as before an ass’s colt 
bore Him, on which never yet a man had sat. 
A grave in the rock, so strong that only angels’ 
power could open it; with only one entrance, so that 
the local circumstances themselves forbid the suppo- 
sition that the corpse had been stolen; in a garden, 
so that thus, in a place like that in which sin was 
born, it is also borne to the grave. Thus does all 
concur to procure for our Lord an undisturbed re- 
pose, and to prepare for Him a glorious resurrection 
morning. 

4, As respects the condition of our Lord during 
the interval which His corpse passed in the grave, 
we venture boldly to apply to it the word of John, 
that “that Sabbath day was a great day.” Ch. xix. 
81, It was, without doubt, a condition of full con- 
sciousness, of refreshing rest, of the beginning of joy 
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in company with the Penitent Thief, and of blessed 
hope of the approaching resurreetion morning. How 
far we can now begin to speak of an activity of our 
Lord in the condition of separation, is connected 
with the question when the preaching to the spirita 
in prison (1 Peter iii. 19-21) took place. We believe 
that the apostle places it between our Lord’s resur- 
rection and His ascension. 

5. The Sabbath which our Lord passes in the 
grave is the last Sabbath of the Old Covenant, 


: Therefore, also, His friends spend it in the sadness 


of those who do not yet know that the day of the 
New Covenant has dawned, wherein life and immor.. 
tality were brought to light. His enemies embitter 
to themselves this their Sabbath rest with the endea- 
vors which they use to guard the corpse of our 
Lord, as related by Matthew alone. It is a poetical 
justice that they who have so often accused the Sa- 
viour of Sabbath-breaking, now themselves finally 
desecrate this day. Scarcely has the day after the 
Friday dawned (the legal Sabbath day, that is, which 
began on Friday evening after six o’clock), when 
they already come to Pilate and make their proposi- 
tion to him, Matt. xxvii. 62. Not a single night will 
they leave the corpse unwatched, and do not rest 
until the guard is posted in the garden of Joseph. 
But by this very means they concur in the revelation 
of their shame, in the revelation of the resurrection 
of our Lord, and of the glory of God. 

6. An admirable representation of the Taking 
Down from the Cross, by Rubens; of the viewing 
of the grave by the two women, by E. Veith; beau- 
tiful grave hymn: ‘‘ Nun schlummerst die, O meine 
Ruh,” &e. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAE, 


See on the parallels in Lancr.—Joseph of Ari 
mathea the representative of an honorable minority 
—Just when all appears to be lost, does the heroie 
courage of faith awake.—The dead Saviour the centre 
of union between His male and female friends.—Love 
stronger than death, Sol. Song, viii. 6—“ They be- 
held the sepulchre ” (admirable text for Good Friday 
evening): 1. How far our beholding of the sepulchre 
may be distinguished from that of the first female 
friends ; 2. how far, however, it must agree with theirs. 
—Jesus’ sepulchre viewed in the light of faith: 1. The 
monument of the wickedness of His enemies; 2. the 
goal of the Passion of our Lord ; 3. the working-place 
of the providence of God: 4. the grave of the sin 
of the world; 5. the pledge of the Christian’s rest 
in the grave.—The great Sabbath: 1. A feast of de 
lusive rest for Israel; 2. a day of refreshing rest for 
Jesus ; 3. a time of active rest for the Father; 4.a 
pledge of restored rest for the sinner: 5. an image 
of the present rest of the Christian, Heb. iv. 9.— 
The great Sabbath: 1. The history; 2. the signifi- 
cance; 8. the admonitions of this very memorable 
day.—The Sabbath rest: 1. Of Christ; 2. of the 
Christian. 

SrarKe :—Say not, “If everything is thus com 
rupt, how can I alone live so devoutly ?”—He that 
is inwardly concerned for right, must also make it 
known in seasonable time.—There is no fear in love, 
but, &c.—Before our rulers we must have befitting 
respect, Rom. xiii. 7.—Believers’ best and dearest 
treasure is Jesus.—One may and should, even yet, 
clothe Jesus in His naked members.—Hepinagr :— 
Even to the dead must we show leve, and Christianly 
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commit them to the earth—To lose one’s money 
for Christ’s sake is a great gain.—Through a blessed 
death there is a passage to the true rest, O beauteous 
Sabbath !—J. Hart :—The true Christian is not con- 
tent with having others show love towards their 


Tub. :—This is the way of pious souls, that they are 
God-fearing, loving, active-—Arnpr:—The burial 
of our Lord: 1. Its possibility ; 2. its glory; 8. iis 
importance; 4. its obLligation.—J. ©. Srern :—The 
confession of the Christian at the grave of the Sa- 


neighbor, but he does it also himself—Wova Bibl. | viour. 





_— 


SECOND SECTION. 


THE PERFECT TRIUMPH. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 1-48. 


—_—+—_ 


A. Over the Might of Sin and Death, On. XXIV. 1-12, 


— 


Now [But] upon the first day of the week, very early in the morning, they came 
unty the sepulchre, bringing the spices which they had prepared [end verse with “ pre- 
pared”, and certain others with them. And they found the stone rolled away from 
the sepulchre. And they entered in, and [having entered in they] found not the body 
of the Lord Jesus.” And it came to pass, as they were much perplexed thereabout, 
behold, two men stood by them in shining [glittermg] garments: And as they were 
afraid, and bowed down thezr faces to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? He is not here, but is risen: remember how he spake unto 
you when he was yet in Galilee, Saying, The Son of man must be delivered into the 
hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again. And they remem- 
bered "2 called to mind] his words, And returned from the sepulchre, and told [re- 
ported*| all these things unto the eleven, and to all the rest. It was Mary Magdalene, 
and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and other women that were with them, 
which told these things unto the apostles. And their words seemed to them as idle 
tales, and they believed them not. Then arose Peter, and ran unto the sepulchre; and 
stooping down, he beheld the linen clothes laid by themselves, and departed, wondering 
in himself at that which was come to pass.‘ 


OP Ww 


loo ire ols aor) 


Ny 


1 Vs. 1.—The clause which follows in the Recepta, cai tuves ody avbrats, is probably, as Kuinoel already conjectured, an 
interpolation from vs. 10. The words are wanting in B., C., (Cod. Sin.,] L., 33, Vulgate, Itala, and others, and are re- 
jected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, (Meyer, Tregelles, Alford.] _ ; 

[2 Vs. 3.—The words of the Reeepta, rod xupiov "Ingod, are omitted in D. but appear in all the other uncials, and though 
rejected by Tischendorf and marked as doubtfui by Van Oosterzee, are retained by Lachmann, Meyer, Alford. Tregelles 
omits rod Kupiov, following one Cursive, and some Versions. The great weight of authority, therefore, is for the words in 
question. A concordance 6f the Acts will show that ‘The Lord Jesus” is a favorite appellation with Luke, as Alford 
remarks. But the concurrence of both appellations would, as he also remarks, be quite sure to provoke the erasure some= 
times of one and sometimes of the other, thus leading to a doubt of the genuineness and the consequent omission of both. 
—C. 0. 8.] 

[3 Vs 9. -Revised Version of the American Bible Union.—C. C. 8.] 

4 Vs. 12.—Although vs. 12 is wanting in Cod. D. and moreover in the Syriac, Itala, Jerome, &c., yet it appears to be 
original and genuine, and only to have been omitted, because it appeared to conflict with vs. 24. An interpolator would, 
in the interest of harmony with John xx. 1-10, not have neglected to mention also the aAAos pa@nrjs. The very incom- 
pleteness and fragmentariness of the report is an argument for its genuineness. 


appear from the expositions of the individual ac- 
counts. The appearance on the evening of the first 
resurrection day he relates, vs. 36 seg., much m )re 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


General Remarks.—In the history of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension also, Luke preserves the same 
cliaracter which we have already more than once 
remarked in him. In that which he communicates 
in common with the two other Synoptics, he is less 
detailed and exact thun they, so that he must rather 
be complemented from them, than they, on the con- 
trary, from him. But, on the other hand, he fur- 
nishes us new contributions to the knowledge of the 
Risen and Glorified Lord, the contents and tendency 
of which are in the most beautiful agreement with 
the broad humanistic character of his gospel, as will 


25 


at length than John, and that our historical faith in 
a visible Ascension rests almost exclusively on his 
testimony, as well at the end of the gospel as at the 
beginning of the Acts, scarcely needs mention. Re 
specting the history of the Resurrection and its Hnan 
tiophamies in general, comp. Lance on Matt., ch. 
xxviii. After that which is there so admirably re 
marked, we are at liberty to occupy ourselves ex¢lu- 
sively with the account of Luke. ‘“‘ Jn resurrections 
et vita, quam ostendit quadraginta diebus, reficimur 
et delectabilibus pascimur argumentis.” Bernard of 





| Clairvaux, 
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Vs. 1. Very early in the morning, épSpou 
BaSéos, or, according to the reading of A., @s,.D,, 
[Cod. Sin.] with an unusual ancient genitive Badéws, 
see TrscHENDORF, ad loc. The account is immediately 
connected with ch. xxiii, 56, and the women of whom 
Luke here makes mention can be no others than 
those of whom he has said, vs. 55, that they had 
come with Jesus from Galilee. Altogether arbitrary, 
thercfore, is Bengel’s remark : alice, guce non venerant e 
Gualilea. Since Luke, vs. 10, mentions three of these 
women by name, and then adds, ai Aomal obv aitais, 
the company, according to his account, consisted at 
least of five. Mary Magdalene all the Evangelists 
mention. Matthew and Mark speak of the other 
Mary, the mother of James, Mark mentions.as third 
only the name of Salome, while Luke, in her stead, 
places Joanna as third. It may be that this differ- 
ence may be explained from their having gone in 
two divisions to the grave (Lange); although it is, 
on the other hand, a question whether a going 
out in company at so early a morning hour is not 
psychologically more probable. It is difficult to 
establish anything certain here, but at all events, 
unreasonable, where the account of the one Evan- 
gelist complements very well that of the other, but 
does not exclude it, to consider difference and oppo- 
sition, without further inquiry, as words of like sig- 
nification. 

“Vs. 2. The stone rolled away, rv Ais.—By 
whom it had been rolled away appears from Mat- 
thew; with what unnecessary propositions and anx- 
ieties the women on the way to the grave had occu- 
pied themselves is related to us by Mark. After 
Mary Magdalene had viewed the stone that was 
rolled away, she hurries back to the city to bring 
this intelligence to Peter and John (John xx. 2 seg.); 
this Luke is silent about, but, on the otker hand, he 
describes to us the terror and joy of the other wo- 
men in a vivid manner. 

Vs. 4. Two men.—“ The angels are designated 
according to that form of manifestation which they 
had in the view of the women.” Meyer. As re- 
spects the well-known controversy as to the number 
of the angels, we are satisfied, instead of occupying 
ourselves with all the harmonistic schemes that, have 
been in earlier or modern times thought out, to remind 
the reader rather of the well-known word of Lessing in 
his Duplik, where he, with a liberality strange to most 
of the modern critics, wrote: ‘Cold discrepaney- 
mousers, do ye not then see that the Evangelists do not 
count the angels? The whole grave, the whole region 
round about the grave, was invisibly swarming with 
angels. 
of grenadiers who are left behind in front of the 
quarters of the departed general ; there were millions 
of them; they appeared not always one and the 
same, not always the same two; sometimes this one 
appeared, sometimes that; sometimes on this place, 
sometimes on that; sometimes alone, sometimes in 
company; sometimes they said this, sometimes they 
said that.” 

Vs. 5. Why seek ye.—In the redaction of the 
angels’ discourse in Luke, it is especially the ground- 
lessness of the seeking of Him ta the mansions of 
the dead who already is actually living, which espe- 
cially comes into the foreground. The difference in 
the account of the angels’ address is an internal 
argument for its truth, since the women, in the agi- 
tation of the moment, could not possibly have stated 
correctly, and with diplomatic exactness, the intelli- 
gence heard. Enough that all the Evangelists concur 


There were not only two angels, like a pair | 





in the main matter. “Thus is the fact of the firal 
announcement of the resurrection of Christ repre 
sented to us, not in the form of its abstractly ob- 
jective course, but taken together with its living 
working in the living image of the first Easter har 
monies which it called forth, But these harmonies 
now do not present themselves in the measured 
mood of a unisonous choral, but in the form of a 
four-voiced very agitated fugue.” Lange. 

Vs. 6. When He was yet in Galilee.—Th 
reminder of that which the Lord had uttered parti 
cularly in Galilee takes in Luke the place of the 
direction to go into Galilee, as the place where the 
Risen One should be seen again, as he, moreover, 
communicates afterwards no Galilean appearance 
whatever. The prophecies of the Passion, which 
the women had forgotten, were known to the angels. 
Why it is psychologically impossible that the women 
should now first remember again the predictions of 
our Lord’s resurrection if He had really so definitely 
uttered them (Meyer), we do not comprehend. 

Vs. 9. Told all these things.—Obediently to 
the express command of the angel, which Mat- 
thew and Mark state. The mood in which they re- 
turn from the grave is also, in particular, not stated 
to us more particularly by Luke ; on the other hand, 
we owe to him the account that they proclaimed the 
joyful message in a yet wider circle than merely to 
the Twelve, as we soon after shall learn, vss. 22-24, 
yet more particularly from the journeyers to Em- 
maus, Respecting the herenamed women them- 
selves, see on ch. vill. 2, 3. 

Vs. 11. As idle tales, doc) Afipos, nonsense 
and superstitious gossip, crazy talk. Dutch: ydel ge- 
klap. That they also brought the intelligence with 
the same result to the adeAgots of the Lord (Acts i. 
14) is undoubtedly possible (De Wette), but by no 
means proved, The individual experience of the Mag- 
dalene, who is connected in vs. 10 also with the other 
women, and, according to John xx. 18, gives her 
individual account, is, for brevity’s sake, passed over 
by Luke. It appears, however, from his condensed 
account, that she too found no better reception than’ 
the other messengers of the Resurrection. 

Vs, 12. Then arose Peter.—Comp. John xx. 
2-10. John is here unmentioned, but from vs. 24 it 
appears, at all events, that several of the disciples on 
this morning had gone to the grave. Had Luke, as 
Baur supposes, wished to place in the background 
the appearance vouchsafed to Peter by the narrative 
of the appearance which the journeyers to Emmaus 
experienced, then he might just as well have left this 
whole narrative of the apostles’ visit to the grave 
entirely unmentioned. As to the rest, in view of the 
brevity of Luke’s account, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise that he speaks of ~dva, but does not men 
tion the covdapioy (John xx. 7). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, See Lance on the parallels in Matthew and 
Mark. 

2. “The re-awakening of the dead Christ has, . 
humanly apprehended, something so _ sublimely 
touching and beautiful, that if it were a fable, as is 
is not, the truth of history would be wished tor it,” 
Herder. To have comprehended the great miracu- 
lous fact on its purely human side especially, and ta 
have described it, and thus to have brought it yet 
nearer to us on this side than was done by Matthew 
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and Mark, this belongs to the incortrovertible merits 
of Luke. 

3. The announcement of the Resurrection by an- 
gels, like that of the Nativity, was in the highest 
degree worthy of God, and the receptivity of the 
women for the objectively present angelophany was 
conditiuned by their subjective frame of mind. No 
inventor would have contented himself with one 
or two heavenly messengers, when in the Christmas 
night a whole throng of the heavenly host had come 
down to earth. A Resurrection without such extra- 
ordinary circumstances would have been a spring 
without flowers, a sun without rays, a triumph with- 
out triumphal crown. 

4. A remarkable agreement exists between the 
awakening of the first and of the second life of our 
Lord upon earth. In both beginnings we see doubt- 
ers and anxious ones quieted by a heavenly messen- 
ger. In both the attendant circumstances are related 
at length, but over the commencing point itself of 
the life and of the Resurreetion of our Lord there 
remains a mysterious veil. He is awakened by the 
power of the Most High, as He by the same power 
had been conceived (Luke i. 85; Rom. vi. 4). By 
His Resurrection He becomes manifest as God’s Son 
(Rom, i. 4), as: He had been named even before His 
birth (Luke i. 32). 

5. The Resurrection of our Lord is, first, the 
Restoration of the life which appeared to be quite 
ended, while the broken bond between soul and body 
is again knit together; secondly, a Continuance of 
the previous life, wherewith the consciousness of its 
identity again awakes (Luke xxiv. 39), the memory 
returns, and the objective fact acquires also subjec- 
tive truth for the Risen One Himself; finally, the 
Glorification of the former existence, whose burdens 
now all fall away, so that the Risen One shows Him- 
self entirely different from before, without being on 
that account another. 

6. The Scripture testifies that Christ rose with a 
truly human body, from an actual sleep of death, in 
the literal sense of the word, out of the grave. Con- 
demned, therefore, is the Docetic representation, by 
which either the reality or the identity of His body is 
doubted, or the manner of His resurrection so repre- 
sented that it becomes entirely impossible to conceive 
a true corporeality (see, for instance, the essay of F. 
Kuan: Wie ging Jesus durch des Grabes Thiir ? Bonn, 
1838). But not less is the coarser or more refined 
rationalistic interpretation, according to which the 
revivification of the Lord becomes only the awak- 
ening out of a seeming death, against the Scrip- 
ture and the Christian consciousness. How would 
it be possible that the double expression of the 
self-consciousness of the Lord (Rev. i. 18), “I 
was dead, and behold I am alive again,” should con- 
tain in its second part objective, in the first only sub- 
jective, truth? Finally, we reject the one-sided 
symbolical interpretation, according to which the 
Resurrection history is regarded only as an unessen- 
tial involucrum of religious ideas, not as a fact in 
itself (Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Strauss). 

4. The possibility of the Resurrection of the 
Lord from the dead is a priori controverted by those 
who, in Pantheistic or Rationalistic wise, ignore 
every esscntial distinction between spirit and matter. 
Over against this we have simply to bring to mind 
that the justice of the fundamental anthropological 
views of unbelief is yet in no wise proved. To ex- 
plain the possibility of the Resurrection so perfectly 
that one clearly sees that it, according to natural 








laws, not only can take place, but also must take 
place, is a preposterous requirement, sinze the fact 
precisely by such an explanation would lose the 
character of a miracle, and sink out of the c'ass of 
the Miracula down into that of the Mrabilia, 
Enough that the possibility is grounded in the per 
sonality of the Lord, for whom death, not less than 
sin, as we have already previously reminded the 
reader, may be called something entirely and utterly 
preternatural. It is a folly to dispute about thi 
possibility with such as deny the miraculous deeds 
of the earlier period of His history. Only when these 
latter are proved or allowed can we go farther, and 
find it also assumable and rational that He, although 
bodily in the grave, could not see corruption. Whe- 
ther we have to conceive His Resurrection as the 
fruit of a quiet but regularly proceeding developmen 
in the grave, very much as in the dead pupa tha 
arising life of the butterfly is, as in a closed labora- 
tory, developed, or whether we have rather to as- 
sume a magnificent transition, in consequence of 
which the hitherto entirely senseless corpse in an 
instant was, as it were, streamed through with Di- 
vine life—this is a question to the decisive answer 
of which all fixed historica! data are wanting to us. 
Enough that we have to conceive of the Lord’s Re- 
surrection as being both the proper work of the Son 
(John x. 18), and as also a miraculous act of the 
Father (Acts ii. 24). Whoever takes our Lord for 
that which He, according to His own word and ac- 
cording to that of His apostles, is, accounts the raising 
again of the God-man, wonderful as it is, as being in 
the highest sense of the word perfectly natural, sinca 
the presupposition becomes Christologically unrea- 
sonable that He should have remained in death, As 
to the conception of the miracle itself, there deserve 
here to be compared the weighty remarks of Schen- 
kel, in Guzier's Protestant. Monatsblatt, 1833, and 
by Rothe in his Abhandlung zur Dogmatik in the 
Theol. Stud. u.Krit., 1858, i. 

8. For the Lord Himself the hour of the Resur- 
rection was, without doubt, an hour of blessed joy 
and glorious triumph, and then also an hour of hope- 
ful preparation for the different revelations which 
He on the very first day bestowed on different friends 
in different places. We stand here at the entrance of 
one of the most remarkable transition periods of His 
outer and inner life, of a character almost like the 
transitions in His twelfth or thirteenth year. From 
henceforth He enters into an entirely different rela- 
tion to His foes and to His friends, to the world of 
spirits, to the kingdom of darkness, to death and the 
grave, yea, in a certain measure, even to the Father, 
Hitherto we have learned to: know Him as the Son 


| who must yet become perfect and learn obedience by 


that which He suffered (Heb. ii. 10; v. 8); now we 
find Him entirely perfected and purified, as it were, 
at the foot of His throne.* An hour like this He 
had on earth never yet seen, and not less than at the 
Baptism (Luke iii. 21), may we suppose Him now also 
to have consecrated the new life in prayer to the Fa- 
ther. Nay, as His whole first life may be named a 
preparation for His suffering and death, so now did 
His second life become a preparation for the hour 
of ascension. Perverted as it is essentially to iden- 
tify Resurrection and Ascension (Kinkel, Weisse . aa 


* [The author, of course, by the word “purified”? haz 
anything in mind but a purification of the Sinless One from 
sin. Bit He is now purified even from the sinless infirmi 
dies which appertain to humanity as yet unglorified.— 
c. 0. 8.1 
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little may we forget that the two are most intimately 
united. With every day which removed our Lord 
farther from the empty grave He drew nearer and 
nearer to His waiting crown, and the blessed cele- 
bration of His victory coalesced with the still pre- 
paration for His coronation in an admirable unity, 
80 that He, even on the first day, might speak of an 
entry into His glorv, vs. 26. Yet scarcely do we 
venture to enter more deeply into this sanctuary. 
If we cannot even express what a glory and blessing 
is reflected in the Lord’s Resurrection, what must 
then the experience have been? In the appearances 
of the Risen One has His glory become most clearly 
visible for the finite eye, and to them we have, there- 
fore, above all things, to give heed if we will learn 
to know Christ and the power of His Resurrection, 
Phil. iii. 10. The fulness of detail with which Luke 
communicates to us the fourth appearance compen- 
ates in rich measure his silence respecting the first 
and the second, while the third, vs. 34, is only inti- 
mated by him. Respecting the number and sequence 
of these appearances, see Lana, Matthew, p. 540 
seq. 

i 9. In view of the supreme moment of this mira- 
culous fact, we cannot be at all surprised that it has 
been in manifold ways glorified by Christian art. 
Painting owes to it masterpieces of Raphael, Tin- 
toretto, Paul Veronese, Caracci, Rubens, and others. 
In the most of these pictures Christ appears sur 
rounded with heavenly glory, as He breaks the bands: 
of death and swings the banner of victory, while the 
watchers of the grave are trembling and fleeing. 
Yet, in view of the difficulties of representing the 
moment of the Resurrection itself, perhaps the efforts 
to paint what immediately preceded or followed it 
deserve the higher esteem. The journey of the holy 
women to the grave, and the second appearance to 
Mary Magdalene, both by Ary Scheffer, belong to 
his most admirable masterpieces. Hymnology has 
been enriched by the Resurrection with the exquisite 
lays of a Gregory the Great, Ambrose, Gellert, Klop- 
stock, Claudius, Manzoni, and others, [and our own 
Hastings, whose ‘‘ How calm and beautiful the morn,” 
is scarcely equalled.—C. C. 8.] The scene of the 
Easter bells in Faust has bestowed on Goethe a part 
of his own earthly immortality. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


General Points of view:—The Resurrection of 
the Lord—I. In relation to the history of the world. 
The vanquishing of the might of sin and death, which 
bad revealed itself in all manner of forms, as well 
among Israelites as among the heathen nations; the 
implanting of a new principle of life in man and in 
mankind. The empty grave the boundary between 
the old and the new economy, 2 Cor. v.17. The 
triumph of the might of light over the might of 
darkness in the course of the history of the world, 
typically expressed in thy; triumph of the second Adam 
over all the powers of darkness and death. II. In 
relation to Zsrael. The sublimest expectations of the 
Old Testament are fulfilled, Ps. xvi. 9, e alibi, and 
what there was typified in Joseph, David, Israel, 
that, namely, the way of humiliation led to the 
highest glory, was realized in unexampled mea- 
su’e. The triumph of the King of Israel, the be- 
ginning of the temporary overthrow, rejection, hard- 
ening of Israel, and yet also che pledge of its final 
te-establishment. The empty grave the dumb and 


yet eloquent accuser of the Messiah’s murderera 
III. In relation to the Apostles and first friends of 
our Lord. His Resurrection the foundation of their 
renewal to a life of faith, hope, and love, after that 
all with His death had appeared lost. The-Enster 
morning the commencement of a new period for 
every one among them and for their whole body. 
The certainty that their Master lives, bestows on their 
spirit new life, on their heart new joy, on their feet 
new strength, on their future, new hope. Even un- 
belief has seen itself forced to the acknowledgment 
that a transformation such as becomes manifest in 
the circle of the disciples between Good Friday and 
Whitsunday, can only be explained by their having 
believed in the great fact which the Easter morning 
proclaims. But how this subjective certainty could 
have arisen, unless from the objectively present fact, 
no apostle of unbelief has been able to explain to ug 
in a way which, psychologically, and, much less, his- 
torically, has even any degree of probability. IV. 
In relation to Jesus Himself. The Resurrection is; 
a, the satisfactory solution of the otherwise entirely 
inexplicable events of His life, whereby the other- 
wise disturbed harmony of His life is again restored ; 
6, the crown of His miraculous deeds, especially of 
His raisings from the dead; ¢. the seal of His decla- 
rations in respect to His own person and to His con- 
dition after His death; d. the decisive step on the 
way to His glorification, after the status exinanitionis 
now lay forever behind Him. V. In relation to the 
foundation of the Kingdom of God in general, the 
Lord’s Resurrection is the indispensably necessary 
condition, without which the coming forward of the 
apostles, the conversion of thousands of Jews, and 
the union of many thousand heathen with thei in 
one spiritual body, must have remained something 
entirely inexplicable. VI. Nay, for the whole Doc- 
trine of Salvation, Jesus’ Resurrection is the conditio 
sine gua non of the personal redemption, renovation, 
and resurrection of all His people. The certainty 
of reconciliation is not perfectly assured so long as it 
has not become manifest that the sacrifice of the 
Son has been accepted by the Father; on this av- 
count, also, Paul lays yet more weight upon the 
Lord’s Resurrection than even upon His death (Rom, 
v. 10; viii. 84). a. The type, 0. the ground, ¢. the 
power, of our Lord, we find offered only in faith on 
the Christ who has personally arisen from the dead, 
and it is by this great fact of the Easter morning 
that, a. the possibility, 0. the certainty, ¢. the glory 
of our own resurrection, so far as we believe on Him, 
is triumphantly confirmed. All this offers to the 
Christian homilete on the highest feast of the churcl. 
a so infinite wealth of points of view and considera- 
tions, that we can scarcely conceive how any one 
who has experienced in himself, at least incipiently, 
the truth of the apostle’s word, Gal. ii. 20, could 
ever be able on this feast to complain that he had 
entirely preached himself out. 

On the Section.—The first Easter morning; tbe 
realm of nature a symbol of the realm of grace, a. 
the gloomy night, 6. the much-promising dawn, c. 
the breaking day.—The first pilgrims to the Holy 
Sepulchre: a. how mournful they go thither, b. how 
joyful they return.—The experience of the first fe. 
male friends of our Lord on the day of His Resure 
rection a proof of the truth of the declaration, Ps, 
xxx. 5. Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.—The stone rolled away.— 
How on Haster morning it began to be bright: 1. in 
the garden; 2. in the human hearts; 3. over che 
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oss. 4. for the world; 5. in the realm of the dead. | church.—Bibl. Wirt.:—With God there is no re 
—The first Easter gospel: 1. The hearers, 2. the | spect of persons; to Him a woman is as good as # 
preacher; 3. the message; 4. the fruit of the ser-| man, Wc., Gal. iii. 28.—The holy angels abide by the 
mon.—How unbelief mourns precisely for that which | word of Christ—Cansrzrin :—To forget Christ’s word 
was to give it the first ground of hope——The empty | brings trouble-—Sometimes weak women must be 
grave viewed not joyfully, but doubtfully.—The Has- | evangelists to men, that ought to be so strong.— 
fer morn a féstal day for the angels of heaven also. | Vova Bibl. Tub.:—The secret of tke Resurrection 
' -The fruitless seeking of the living among the dead: | passes all men’s reason and thoughts.—Jesus, the 
1. Of the living Christ in the grave; 2. of the living | Supreme Good, is worthy that we leave not off till 
Christian in the dust of the earth.—He is not | we find Him.—OsranpErR :—Faith and unbelief wress 
here,” for the first and only time the absence of | tle sometimes in a man. ; 
Christ a source of inexpressible joy.—The coinci- Arnpt :—The first rays of the glory of Christ in 
dence and the diversity between the first Christmas | the dawn of the Easter morning: 1. The stone rolled 
night announcement and the first Easter morning | away; 2. the glittering angels; 3. the hastening wom- 
announcement.—Jesus’ Resurrection the confirma- | en.—KrummacHer:—In the miracle of the Resur- 
tion of His earlier and the pledge for the fulfilment | rection we behold: a. the glory of the Father, 6. the 
of His later words.—Of how many words of the Mas- | glory of the Son, c. the glory of the elect.—Nirzscu : 
ter does the Christian become mindful at the view | --The happiness of the disciples of Jesus to be re- 
of the empty grave!—No command was on the Re- | vivified by the resurrection of their Head.—Farr: 
surrection morning so often given and carried out, as | —The morning of the Resurrection of Jesus: 1. How 
that to proclaim the joyful message to others also.— | it diffuses the brightest morning twilight over the 
The distinction between the unbelief of the first | earth, and in its light the morning of eternity beams 
apostles and friends of Jesus in His Resurrection, | kindly upon us.—W. Horacker:—The open grave 
and that of modern criticism.—Only the Risen Sa-| of the Risen One: 1. An arch of His triumph; 2. 
viour Himself was able to put an end to the doubt | a bow of peace denoting heavenly favor and grace; 
and sorrow of His first friends.—They doubted, that | 3. a door of life for the resurrection of our spirit 
we might not need to doubt.—The empty grave | and our body.—Rizcer:—How God wills not that 
viewed by a fallen apostle; he: 1. Longingly en- | we should seek and anoint a dead Jesus in the 
tered it; 2. carefully examined it: 3. found it empty; | grave.—Autrretp :—The celebration of the first Has- 
4. left it thoughtful—The lovely harmony of the | ter—Soucuon :—The Easter preaching of the angel. 
Easter evening arising from the manifold sharp dis- | —Srimr :—The Resurrection of Christ the true com- 
sonances of the Easter morning. fort of all believers: 1. In tribulation; 2. in sin; 3. in 
SrarKE :—QuEsNEL :—What one will do for love | death. Raurrensere :—Haster among the greves: 
to Christ he must accomplish very soon and care- | 1. The stone of the curse is rolled away therefrom ; 
fully.—WVova Bibl. Tub. :—No stone is so great but | 2. there dwell angels therein; 8. the dead are gone 
the mighty Providence of God can lift it.—Believers | out therefrom.—The great Easter consolation: 1. 
often find Jesus not as they seek Him.—Cansrurin:— | For sorrowing love; 2. for the troubled conscience. 
The angels have ten times served the Son of God | —Scumip:—Easter the most glorious feast: 1. Of 
from His manifestation in the flesh to His Ascension. | the most glorious joy; 2. of the most glorious vic- 
—God has many means and ways to comfort the | tory; 8. of the most glorious faith; 4. of the most 
terrified ; if He does it not through the holy angels, | glorious hope.—Jaspis:— How we may celebrate 
yet it comes to pass through the angels of the! Kaster in the right spirit. 





B. Over the Despondency of Unbelief. On. XXIV. 13-45. 


1, The Appearing to the Disciples of Emmaus (Vss. 13-85). 


13 And, behold, two of them went [were journeying] that same day to a village callea 
14 Emmaus, which was from Jerusalem about threescore furlongs [stadia]. And they 
15 talked together of all these things which had happened. And it came to pass, that, 
while they communed [were conversing] together and reasoned [or, were discussing], 
16 Jesus himself drew near, and went [journeyed] with them. But their eyes were holden 
‘17 that they should not know him. And he said unto them, What manner of communica- 
tions are these that ye have [are interchanging] one to [with] another, as ye walk, 
18 and! are [why are ye] sad? And the [om., the] one of them, whose name was Cleo 
pas, answering said unto him, Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and [the on! 
stranger in Jerusalem who] hast not known the things which a:e come to pass there in 
19 these days? ‘And he said unto them, What things? And they said unto him, Con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in deed and word before God 
20 and all the people: And how the chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be con: 
21 demned to death, and have crucified him. But we [for our part?] trusted that it had 
been he which shvuld [was to] have redeemed Israel: and beside all this [or, yet even 
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22 with all this‘], to day is the third day since these things were done. Yea, and [But 
also, AAG «al®] certain women also of our company made us astonished, which were 
early at the sepulchre; And when they found not his body, they came, saying, that 
they had also seen a vision of angels, which said that he was alive. And certain of 
them which were with us went to the sepulchre, and found zt even so as the women 
had said; but him they saw not. Then he said unto them, O fools [ye without under. 
standing, dvdyrou|, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken: 
Ought not Christ to have suffered [Was it not needful that the Christ should suffer® 
these things, and [so] to [om., to] enter into his glory? And beginning at [from 
Moses and [from] all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things [wreiten] concerning himself [him"]. And they drew nigh unto the village, 
whither they went: and he made as though he would have gone further. But they 
constrained him, saying, Abide with us; for it is toward evening, and the day [now *] 
is far spent. And he went in to tarry [stop] with them. And it came to pass, as he 
sat at meat [reclined at table] with them, he took [the] bread, and blessed at, and 
brake, and gave to them. And their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and he 
vanished out of their sight [adpavros éyévero dm’ airév]. And they said one to another, 
Did not our heart burn | Was not our heart burning] within us, while he talked with 
us by the way, and [om., and°| while he opened to us the Scriptures? And they rose 
up the same hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered together, 
and them that were with them, Saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon. And they told what things were done [took place] in the way, and how he was 
known of [recognized by] them in [the] breaking of [the] bread. 


23 
24 


25 


26 
27 


28 
29 


30 


31 
32 


33 


34 
35 


(! Vs. 17.—Cod. Sin. has here a singular variation; instead of égre oxvOpwr7oi, it has ertabycay oxvOpwror. If this be 
gennine, it would depict the displeased silence in which the disciples stood for a moment on being interrupted, as they 
supposed, by an unsympathizing stranger, broken at last by tte reply of Cleopas.—C. C. 8.] 

(? Vs. 21.—Expressed by the nets nAmigomev instead of the simple nAmigouev.—C. CO. 8.] ‘ 

{3 Vs. 21.—That is, as Bleek explains it, ‘notwithstanding these hopes which His prophetic works and words justified, 
it is already the third day after His crucifixion.”-—C. C. 8. 

4 Vs. 21.—Kai after add ye is with good reason received into the text by Lachmann and Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tre=- 
gelles, Alford,] according to B., D., (Cod. Sin.,] L. 

[> Vs. 22.—The add in ys. 21 and ‘this in vs. 22 appear to indicate how the mind of the speaker was repelled from one 
conjecture to another, finding none tenable—C. C.8.] 

[® Vs. 26.—‘* Ila@ety nai eiseA. = raddvra iced. 
which they wanted persuading.”? Alford.—C. C.'8.] 

i Vs. 27.—Avrov, not avrod.—C. C. S.J 

Vs. 29.—Héy. Reading of B., (Cod. Sin.,] L., Cursives, Vulgate, Coptic, Slavonic, &c. Bracketed by Lachmann 
[Omitted by Tischendorf; accepted by Meyer, Tregelles, Alford.—C. C. 8.] 
® Vs. 82.—The «at of the Recepla appears to Lave been interpolated to connect the clauses. B., D., [Cod. Sin.,} L., 33, 


It was not the entering into His glory, but the suffering, about 


Cant., Origen do not have it. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 18. Two of them.—Not of the Eleven, 
from whom, vs. 33, they are definitely distinguished ; 
nor even necessarily of the Seventy, who must not 
be conceived as a definitely established college; but 
of the wider circle of disciples who were now together 
at Jerusalem, Cleopas, vs. 18, accidentally named, 
because he appears speaking, is not the same with 
Clopas, John xix. 25, but = Cleopatrus. In respect 
to the other, the conjectures are legion; some have 
understood Nathanael (Epiphanius), Simon (Origen), 
Luke (Theophyl. Lange), Peter, on the ground of 
vs. 34, and many others. The last conjecture rests 
upon a misunderstanding,—the next to the last has 
something for it, on account of the fulness of detail 
and the visible predilection with which this whole oc- 
currence is delineated by Luke. Perfect certainty 
herein is, however, impossible, and also unnecessary. 

Emmaus.—Mentioned also by Josrpuus, De 
Bell. Jui. 7. 6, 6. Comp. 4. 1, 8. Not to be con- 
founced with the city Emmaus, in the plain of Ju- 
deea, which lay 176 stadia from Jerusalem, was called 
in the third century Nicopolis, and by a misunder- 
standing of some ancient expositors was taken for 
the bmth-place of Cleopas. The fathers Eusebius 
and gerome already confounded the last-named city 





See Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles, Alford.] 


with our place, whose situation has been long un: 
certain. It appears that we have to seek the here- 
mentioned Emmaus nowhere else than in the present 
Kulonieh, which lies two full leagues from Jerusalem. 
Comp. among others, Sepp, J. ¢, iii. p. 658; and 
Rozinson, Bib. Ree, — Sixty stadia = 14 German 
miles, 74 Italian miles, [— 63 English miles]. It lay 
west from the capital, and the way, therefore, went 
past the graves of the Judges, by the old Mizpah, 
the dwelling place of Samuel, through a beautiful, 
charming district. But if it was ever manifest that 
nature alone cannot possibly satisfy the heart that bas 
lost its Christ, it was on this day the case ven 
into the sanctuary of creation do these wanderers 
take the recollection of ‘the scenes of blood and mur- 
der, whose witnesses they had been in the last days. 
What they are conversing on together, we hear them 
themselves (vs. 18 seg.) make known more in detail. 
ao peNe wemay conceive that our Lord, in the form 
of a common traveller, came behind them and soon 
overtook them. 

Vs. 16. But their eyes.—According to Mark 
xvi. 12, the Lord appeared to them ép érépa popog, 
and this, too, would of itself have sufficiently ex- 
plained why they did not know Him at. once. In na 
other form did He stand so ineffaceahly deep before 
their souls as precisely in the form of His Passion 
anddeath. They are, moreover, not thinking of His 
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resurrection, and least of all of His being immediately 
near, and how could they in this quiet, vigorous, dig- 
nified traveller, be able to recognize the Crucified 
One, languid in death. It is, however, not to be 
doubted that, with this natural, a supernatural cause 
must have concurred, or rather that our Lord used 
this érépa poppy as a means to manifest Himself so 
to them that they should not at once recognize Him. 
The expression éxparotyro tov, points to a definite 
design of His love; He will remain yet some moments 
concealed before He at once makes their joy perfect. 
Corp. vs. 31. Had He wished at once to be recog- 
nized, He could at once have so revealed Himself 
that no doubt would have been possible. 

Vs. 17%. And why are ye sad?—If we ex- 
punge with Tischendorf, on the authority of D., Syr., 
Cant. (B., L. have variations), the words ral €o7e, we 
then get instead of a double only a simple question: 
What manner of discourses are they which ye, walk- 
1ng along mournfully, interchange with one another ? 
At all events it appears clearly that He who inter- 
rupts their conversation wishes to induce them to 
grant Him a participation in their sadness. What 
He already knows He wishes to hear from their own 
mouth, and begins, therefore, with a question of the 
kind with which shortly before He had already intro- 
duced His revelation of Himself to Mary; while He 
then for a while is significantly silent, until Cleopas, 
sometimes speaking alone, sometimes relieved by his 
companion, has told everything which lies so heavily 
upon the heart of both. . Without doubt, He not only 
became silently displeased at their unbelief, but also 
rejoiced over their love, although Cleopas, in the 
beginning of his reply, makes sufficiently manifest 
his dissatisfaction at being suddenly disturbed by a 

roublesome third party. 

Vs. 18. Art thou the only stranger in Jeru- 
galem.—He takes the questioner for a mapoixdy, 
not exactly on account of the somewhat peculiar dia- 
lect (De Wette), but because he in a settled inhabi- 
tant of the capital would not have been able at all to 
conceive such an ignorance, and perhaps, also, be- 
cause this traveller now, like themselves, after the 
Passover lamb had been eaten, seemed to be about to 
leave the capital. That, moreover, as a rule, every 
stranger must also have heard what now fills the 
whole capital and their own hearts, that they suppose 
is anything but doubtful. 

Vs. 19. Concerning Jesus of Nazareth.— 
Now the stream of their lamentations over their 
disappointed expectations breaks loose. From of 5¢ 
sirov it appears that both spoke, without its being 
possible precisely to distinguish their words, as some 
(Paulus, Kuinoel,) have attempted to do. Their 
anguish of heart is especially remarkable, since it 
showed what the Lord was in their eyes and remained, 
even in the moment when they had seen their dearest 
hope vanish. The official name Carist, they do not 
aow take upon their lips, but respecting the name 
Jesus of Nazareth, they presuppose that it is suffi- 
ciently familiar to every one, in and out of Jerusalem. 
That He, although He had been reckoned among the 
traasgressors, was a prophet and extraordinary mes- 
senger of God, such as, with the exception of John, 
had not appeared in Israel for centuries before, this 
admitted of no doubt. As such He had attested Him- 
self by word and deed, not only in the eyes of the 
peopie, but also before the face of God—(évavriov), 
and even after His death, it is impossible for them to 
mention the name of this avjo otherwise than with 
reverence and love. They ar: not afraid to declare 





that in respect to Him an irreconmiable difference of 
Opinion exists between them and the chiefs of the 
people. While these Jatter had delivered Him over 
to the punishment of death, they on the other sid¢ 
hoped that it had been He that should have redeeme¢. 
Israel (jA7/Couev, in the Imperf.) Of what nature their 
hope and the redemption expected through Him was, 
they do not more particularly make known. But 
enough, whether their expectation had had a more 
political or more religious direction, the grave waa 
the rock on which it had suffered shipwreck. Per- 
haps after a short pause they continue almost rather 
to think aloud than to instruct the stranger, to whom 
their discourse, supposing that He was entirely a 
stranger, must have been almost unintelligible; “ But 
it is true (Gadd ye, although we had cherished suck 
hope, even hitherto had not wholly given up hope) 
it is also,” &c. This comes besides all this to make 
their feeling of disappointment yet greater. The 
first and ‘second day, therefore, they had still had a 
weak hope, but now that also the third day is already 
half elapsed without the enigma having been solved, 
they do not venture longer to surrender themselves to 
this hope. 

Vs. 22. But also.—Thus they begin in the same 
moment when they are complaining over lost hope 
yet still to speak of that which to-day had somewhat 
fanned up again the already almost extinguished 
spark, in order finally to end with the acknowledg- 
ment of utter uncertainty and discouragement. Some 
women of the company of the friends of the Naza- 
rene (ef juav ) had astounded them, é&éornoav (comp. 
Acts ii. 12), so that they had entirely lost possession 
of themselves, and no longer knew what they had to 
think about the whole matter. Early in the morn- 
ing, they said, these had gone to the grave, and had in 
all haste come back with the account that they had 
seen an appearance of angels, which had said to 
them that He was alive. (Kat drr., besides that they 
had not found there what they sought, they had, 
moreover, seen what they did not seek, and had heard 
what they could not believe.) It is worthy of note, 
how the Emmaus disciples in an artless manner con- 
firm the narrative of the visit to the grave, and the 
experience of the Galilean women. -At the same time 
it appears from the immediately following: kal 
anjasdy tives Tay ody nuiv, that according to Luke 
also, not Peter alone (vs. 12), went to the grave, hut 
also others, so that by this plural the visit to the. 
grave among others by John (ch. xx. 2-10), is tacitly 
confirmed, According to Stier, we should not by 
twes e& ju@y even understand apostles at all. but 
members of the more extended circle of disciples, ta 
which these two also belong, who on the other hand 
had also instituted the requisite investigation, sc 
that on this day there had been thorough confusion 
and distraction. Possible undoubtedly. But, however 
this may be, this investigation had led to no happy 
result. It is true, they had found it, sc. 7d uvnucior, 
as the women had said, that is xeydv, and so far, they 
could make no objection to the credibility of their 
account. But further than this the deputed disciples 
had been as far from discovering anything about the 
angels as about the Lord, and if He had really risen, 
could it be then that no one had seen Him Himself? 
—But Him they saw not.—The last word is a 
sufficient excuse for their believing themselves obliged 
to bid farewell to all hope. 

Vs. 25. Then He said unto them.—In the 
demeanor of the supposed stranger there must have 
been something that irresistibly impelled them t¢ 
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speak continually more confidentially to him, as he 
on his side suffered them without disturbance to pour 
out their hearts. Nothing would have been easier 
than just as with Mary, to turn their sorrow into joy 
by the utterance of a single word; but the Lord de- 
signs to bestow on them something higher than a 
transient, overwhelming impression. Now His turn 
came to speak, and when they think He will now 
begin deeply to commiserate them, He begins, on 
the other hand, in all severity to rebuke them. He 
assumes the tone of an experienced Rabbi, and gives 
them to understand that, the cause of their whole in- 
ward suffering lies entirely within themselves. He 
calls them davénro., unreceptive on the intellectual 
side, kal Bpadeis TH Kapdia, TOD morevew em) macw,, 
x.t.%.; upon this last here the emphasis visibly 
falls. That they had believed something He does not 
dispute, but their faith had been one-sided, and had, 
therefore, been able to kindle no light in the dark 
night of their soul. Here also, want of understanding 
and sluggishness, discouragement of heart and will, 
stand simply alongside of one another, but so that 
we have to understand the second as the deepest 
ground of the first. It was so dark before their 
eyes for the reason that they had been so slow of 
heart to the belief of the whole truth. Not so much 
from the head to the heart, as rather from the heart 
to the head, does divine truth find its way, and no one 
can here understand what he has not inwardly felt 
and experienced. 

Vs. 26. Was it not needful ?—The Lord speaks 
of a necessity that was grounded in this truth— 
namely, that all these things had been foretold. That 
which had been a matter of offence to them had been 
for this very reason, according to a higher order of 
things, inevitable, and they could not possibly have 
been so driven hither and thither if they had given 
such heed as they ought to the prophetic annuncia- 
tions respecting the suffering Messiah.—And (thus) 
enter into His glory.—What had seemed to them 
incompatible with the glory of the Messiah was pre- 
cisely the appointed way thereto. The Lord does 
not mean that He is already entered into His glory 
(Kinkel, a. 0.), but speaks as one who has now comeso 
near to His glory as that He sees the suffering already 
behind Him. (Supply d¢7, Meyer); eciceASeiv, desig- 
nation of the glory as a heavenly state. 

Vs. 27. And beginning, aptauwevos.—Emphatic in- 
dication of the consecutive character of His discourse, 
so that He began with Moses, and afterwards went on 
to all the prophets, in order to demonstrate to them 
therefrom what in these related to His person. or His 
work. {tis true, “it is much to be wished that we 
knew what prophecies of Jesus’ death and glory are 
here meant,” (De Wette), but when the critic con- 
tinues: “ There are not many to be found which. ad- 
mit of application to this,” then above all things the 
inquiry would be authorized, whether his Herme- 
neutics stand in full accord with those of the Lord 
Jesus, and if not, whether the former might not sub- 
mit to a revision according to the principles of the 
latter. Whoever consults the manifold expressions 
of Jesus and the apostles in reference to the pro- 

hecies of the Messiah, needs not to grope around 
ere in entire uncertainty, if only he does not for- 
get tnat our Lord here probably directed the atten- 
tion of His disciples less to isolated passages of 


Scripture than to the great whole of the Old Testa- 


ment in its typical and symbolical character. Truly 
en hour spent in the school of this Master is better 
than a thousand elsewhere. 








Vs. 28. He made as though, rpocero.e?ro— awa} 
Aéyouevoy in the New Testament (except in the 
clause John viii. 6). On a dissimulation which would 
make amore or less set defence of our Lord’s sin. 
cerity requisite, we have here, of course, no right t¢ 
think. He could not act otherwise if He would still 
retain the character hitherto assumed; He will not 
act otherwise, because He will not only enlighten 
their understanding, but also make trial of their 
heart; He would actually have gone farther had they 
not held Him back with all the might of love. 
Apparently He now shows Himself ready to say fare- 
well to them with the usual formula of benediction, 
but already they feel themselves united to Him by 
such holy bonds that the thought.of separation is en- 
tirely unendurable. Entreating with the utmost ur- 
gency, they invite Him in (mapeBidcavro, comp. Luke 
xiv, 28; Acts xvi. 15),and point Him to the sun 
hurrying to its setting, in the living feeling that their 
spiritual light also will set if He should leave their 
company. They. wish to remind Him that He cannot 
possibly continue His journey in the night (comp. 
Gen. xix. 2, 8; Judges xix. 9), and desire that He 
should therefore turn in with them; since probably 
one of them possessed a dwelling at Emmaus, where 
a simple supper was awaiting them. 

Vs. 30. He took the bread.—lIt will searcely 
need any intimation that here it is only a common 
detrvoy, not the Holy Communion that is spoken of, 
and still less a communio sub una specie, which 
Romish expositors undertake to prove, e. g., SEPP, lil, 
p. 656, with an appeal to this passage. On the other 
hand, we might find a proof here that the xAdous 
Tov uprou (vs. 85), in the New Testament, is not as a 
rule the same thing as the Lord’s Supper. The 
guest simply assumes, on the ground of a tacitly ac- 
knowledged superiority, the place of the father of 
the house, and utters the usual thanksgiving, to which, 
according to the Jewish rite, three who eat together 
are expressly obliged. See Berac. f. 45, 1. But 
whether He has anything peculiar in the manner ot 
breaking the bread and uttering the blessing tha; 
reminds them of their association with the Master in 
earlier days, or whether they now discover in His 
opened hands the marks of the wounds, or whether 
He Himself refers them back to a word uttered be- 
fore His death,—enough: their eyes are now opened. 
AmvolxSyoay, according to the antithesis with vs, 
16, intimation of a sudden opening of their eyes, 
effected by the Lord Himself, and for which He. has 
used as a means, vs. 35, the breaking of bread. In 
consequence of this they now recognize Him, who 
up to this moment had been wholly unknown, so that 
they are not only fully persuaded of the identity of 
this person with Jesus of Nazareth, but at the same 
time also inwardly know Him in, His full dignity and 
greatness.—And He vanished out of their sight, 
&paytos eyévero, cx ipsorum oculis evanwit.— Nort 
in and of itself, perhaps (see Mryer, ad ésc.), but in 
connection with all that which we learn further re 
specting the bodily nature of the Risen Redeemer, 
the expression appears undoubtedly to give us to un 
derstand a sudden vanishing of the Lord, a become 
ing invisible in an extraordinary way, not adro?s, but 
ax’ avta@v (Beza), in which, of course, we need not 
exclude the thought that the Lord used therefor the 
confusion and juy of the first moment after the dis- 
covery. See below, in the Doctrinal and Ethical re 
marks, 

Vs. 82. Was not our heart burning within 
US, Kaiouévn.—Expresaion of extraordinary emotion 
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of soul. Ps. xxxix. 3; Jer. xx. 9. If one could 
nave asked the disciples of Emmaus whether they 
had meant an affectus gaudii, spei, desidertt or 
amovis, upon which the expositors dispute, they 
would have failed, perhaps, to give a satisfactory 
answer. Enough—they will express an indefinable 
overpowering feeling on the way during the Lord’s 
instruction (loguebatur nobis, id plus est quam nobis- 
cum, Bengel), and even by that ought to have recog- 
uized the Lord, so that to them it is now even in- 
comprehensible that their eyes were not earlier 
opened. It is a good sign for their inner growth that 
at this moment it is not the breaking of bread, but 
the opening of the Scripture which now stands be- 
fore the eye of their memory. 

Vs. 33. The same hour.—The day has indeed 
yet further declined than in vs. 29, but if it were 
even already midnight, they must now hastily return 
to Jerusalem, in order to announce the joyful mes- 
sage. What the women do at the express command 
of the angel, and Magdalene, at the command of the 
Lord, this the two disciples carry out at the impulse 
of their heart. The meal, also, they leave apparently 
untouched (comp. John iv. 31-84), and know no 
higher need than together to make the event known. 
As commonly, so here also the labor of love is re- 
warded with new blessings; since they come to give, 
they receive for their faith an unexpected and longed- 
for strengthening. Here we have indeed one of the 
few cases in which it might in good earnest have 
been questioned, whether it was more blessed to give 
or to receive. 

The Eleven gathered together.—As appears 
from John xx. 19, with closed doors, which, however, 
were soon opened to the brethren who even as late as 
this, desired admission. Then are they for a greeting 
received with a jubilant choral: ‘The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared unto Simon!” ‘One of 
the most glorious moments in the Easter history, an 
entiphony which God has made.” Lange. They 
answer then, on their side, with the narrative of that 
which happened to them in the way (vs. 35), and 
how the Lord had been recognized by them in the 
(év), not exactly at the breaking of bread (which 
would not suit so well to the miraculous representa- 
tion, vs. 81). Thus do they spend an hour of blessed 
zelebration, which, without their knowing it, becomes 
again the preparation for an evening appearance. 

Vs. 34. Hath appeared unto Simon.—There 
is no ground for understanding this ép3m of a merely 
transient, momentary seeing, as Stier, ad loc. will have 
it. Without doubt we must here understand an ap- 
pearance, which not less than that, e. g., bestowed on 
the women deserves this name. He was, therefore, 
the first of all the [male] disciples on whom the 
privilege was bestowed, according to Chrysostom: ¢v 
avdpdrr TOUTH TPOTH, TO Mdhiora avTdy TodovyTt ideiv, 
or pddwcra xpyCovTt. Unquestionably this appearance 
was that which had preceded that to the Emmaus 
disciples, after Peter had already heard the friendly 
kat 7@ TWérpe (Mark xvi. 7). Chased hither and 
thither by fear and hope, he had probably wandered 
around the city in solitude. Perhaps he had just 
come back from the visit to the grave, which Luke 
has described, vs. 12, (John xx. 2—10), and is asking 
himself whether, even if the Master is again in life, 
there is also hope that he shall see Him; when this 
supreme privilege becomes his portion. What there 
took place between him and the Master has remained 
a holy secret between both, which even his fellow- 
apostles have not sought tc izquire into, but have 
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rather respected. However, even by this, the later 
appearance by the sea of Tiberias and the reinstate 
ment in his apostolic function did not become super 
fluous for Peter, and we must, therefore, so far regar¢ 
the comfort and the ‘refreshment which was giveu 
him in this hour as a preliminary, although alread+ 
a rich and blessed one. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The appearances of the Risen Lord were far 
His first disciples of altogether inestimable value. 
Their understanding was thereby healed, partly of 
doubt, partly of injurious prejudices; their heart was 
thereby comforted when it was burdened by sadness, 
the sense of guilt and anxiety for the future; their 
life was thereby sanctified to a life of spiritual com- 
munion with Him, of united love among themselves, 
of vigorous activity, and immovable hope. The 
period of forty days after the Resurrection of the 
Lord was at the same time the second period in the 
history of the training and developing of His apostles, 
one which was noticeably diverse from the first. 

2. The appearances of the Risen One present on 
the one hand a remarkable coincidence, on the other 
hand a remarkable diversity. All agree in this, that 
they fall within the sphere of the senses, beginning 
or ending in a more or less mysterious manner, and 
for the purpose of showing that the Lord was really 
alive, and that He was for His friends ever the same 
as before His death. They may, therefore, all be 
named in the fullest sense of the word revelations of 
His glory, sometimes of His love, sometimes of His 
wisdom, then again of His knowledge and of His 
faithfulness ; yet, at the same time, each appear 
ance has something which characterizes it above 
others, even as the colors of the rainbow are differ. 
ent from one another and yet melt into one another. 
Before Magdalene the Risen One uses no food; 
she recognized Him at a single word, The in- 
struction respecting the Scriptures which was be- 
stowed upon the Emmaus disciples, Thomas does not 
also receive. His unbelief sprang from another 
source, and was revealed in another way than theirs. 
Only one appearance (John xxi. 1-14) is accompanied 
by a miracle. In the others the First Fruits from 
the dead stands Himself as the Miracle of miracles 
before us. At one time He instructs the erring ones 
before, at another time after, the hour of meeting 
again ; here His appearance flashes by like a light- 
ning stroke, there it is like the soft, lovely shining 
of the morning sun. Before Mary we see Him ap 
pear especially in His High-priestly, before the Ei 
maus disciples in His prophetic character, while He 
reveals Himself in the evening appearance as the 
King of the kingdom of God, who legitimates and 
despatches His ambassadors. The form also in which 
He comes to His disciples is different (Mark xvi. 12), 
even so the way in which He persuades them that 
He is alive. All are prepared for If s appearance in 
different ways, but each one again finds in the meet- 
ing an individual necessity satisfied. With the En 
maus disciples He proceeds a way sixty stadia long 
Past the women He slowly hovers as an appearance 
from the higher world, The appearance before Mary 
and the women bears on the side of the Lord the 
tenderest, that before the disciples, without and with 
Thomas, the most composed, that before James, be 
fore Peter, at the sea of Tiberias, the most mysterious 
that on the mountain in Galilee, that before the five 
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hundred brethren (1 Cor. xv. 6) the most sublime, 
that before the Emmaus disciples the most human, 
character. No wonder that John comprehends the 
appearances of the Lord under the general conception 
of His cyueta (John xx. 30), and that the history of 
all these different revelations has been at every age 
considered as one of the mightiest supports of our 
faith in the historical reality of the Resurrection. 

8. The appearance before the Emmaus disciples 
dears in the whole narrative an inner stamp of truth 
which can be better felt than described. It is un- 
reasonable to wish to correct, word by word, the 
brief notice (Mark xvi. 12, 13), by the detailed ac- 
count of Luke; but this is evident enough, that both 
relate the same thing, and as respects the discrepancy 
between Luke xxiv. 34, and Mark xvi. 13, one must 
be utterly out of his place in the psychological sphere 
if he cuuld not see how in a circle like this in a few mo- 
ments faith and unbelief might dispute the mastery 
with one another. If we assume either (Bengel) that 
they at the beginning (Luke) believed and afterwards 
(Mark) doubted, or the reverse (Calvin), there will in 
neither case be anything hard to understand in the 
representation that the Eleven and those with them 
at the beginning received the journeyers to Emmaus 
with believing joy, but yet so long as they had them- 
selves not seen the Master, were agitated by so many 
difficulties and doubts that the Lord, in a certain 
sense, might reproach them with their amoria, 
Mark xvi. 14. Whoever barely strains words, without 
trying the spirits, will never understand the deep har- 
monies of the Haster history. If we take pains to do 
the latter, we find in the fulness of detail with which 
Cleopas speaks of his hopes and fears, and the only 
half-intelligible mention of the third day, in the out- 
spoken condemnation of their chief priests and lead- 
ers before an utter stranger, in the word about the 
burning heart, such a truth, freshness, and nat- 
uralness that we can scarcely refrain from writing 
the apostle’s words, 2 Peter i. 16, upon this leaf 
of the Resurrection history also. The same may 
be said of the appearance to Peter; there is, alas, 
wanting to us a more particular account in refer- 
ence to this entirely unique scene, worthy of the 
pencil of a Raphael, but some compensation for this 
lack is offered us by the recollection that the frugal- 
ity of the Evangelists on this very point, the embel- 
lishment of which must have been for the inventor 
an irresistible temptation, affords a new proof for its 
faithfulness and credibility. The same inner charac- 
ter is displayed by every appearance in greater or 
less measure, if closely considered ; and so far from 
the force of this proof admitting of weakening by 
the oft-repeated objection: Why did not the Lord 
show Himself to His enemies? (see as far back as 
Origen, Contra Celsum, ii. ch. Ixiii., and elsewhere) 
this very thing is a new proof of His holiness, wis- 
dom, and love. His holiness could not do otherwise 
than account those who had resisted the Light of the 
world, even to death, unworthy of this honor. His 
wisdom forbade Him by an outward appearance to 
constrain them to a faith which at best would have 
filled them with new earthly expectations, while He 
besides this foresaw plainly enough that no appear- 
ance before Caiaphas, before the chief priests, or be- 
fore the leaders, would accomplish the desired pur- 
pose. Comp. Luke xvi. 81; John xii. 10; Matt. 
xxvill. 11-15. Nay, His love reveals itself in this 
also, that He veils the full glory of the Resurrection 
from hostile eyes. That the Son of God had not 
been accepted in His servant’s form might yet be 
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forgiven, but if He had been viewed in the glory of 
His new life, and even yet stubbornly rejected, this 
would have admitted no other retribution than ag 
irrevocable judgment. Our Lord wouid thus, if He 
had appeared without success before His enemies, 
have made the preaching of the Gospel among them 
entirely impossible, for how could He have yet 3en 
His ambassadors without prejudice to His dignity 
with the hope of any fruit, to those who, after mati 
consideration, had again despised Him and thrust 
Him from them? Would not rather an appearance 
to them have been in direct conflict with the peculiar 
nature and the special purpose of His new lite ? 
Would the testimony of the Sanhedrim have really been 
then more likely to have been acceptable to any one 
than that of His disciples, whose persevering unbelief 
in the fact of His Resurrection was only overcome 
after much difficulty, aud therefore, at all events, for- 
bids us to consider them in this point as superstitious ? 
If we take all this together, there is indeed not a 
single ground why in the Church of the Lord the 
jubilant tone of ‘‘ The Lord is risen indeed,” should 
resound in the least more weakly than on the first 
Easter evening. 

4, The appearance before the Emmaus disciples 
is one of the strongest proofs of the high value which 
the Lord places upon the prophetic Scriptures, and 
upon the predictions of His suffering and of His 
glory. Whoever denies either the existence or the 
importance of these Vaticznia, finds himself not only 
in decided conflict with the believing church of all 
centuries, but also with the Lord Himself. 

5. The whole conversation of our Lord with, 
these disciples has a strong symbolical character, 
which Christian Ascete and Homiletes have ever 
brought to light with visible predilection. (See be- 
low.) 

6. “When Jesus in temptation holds our eyes, 
so that the soul neither can nor may recognize, that 
is good, for soon will joy, light, and comfort follow ; 
but when the sinner holds his own eyes, and will not 
recognize Jesus, that is evil, for he incurs danger of 
eternal blindness and darkness.” (Starke.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Behold how good and pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity. Ps. cxxxiii. 1—The way 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus a devious way, where- 
upon the Great Shepherd of the sheep who is risen 
from the dead (Heb. xiii. 20), seeks the wanderers.— 
About what do disciples love best to speak when 
they are intimately together ?—The living Christ the 
Third in every Christian friendship.—Jesus is already 
near to us, even when we believe Him yet distant.— 
The invisible Witness of our hidden communings with 
our friends.—“ Why are ye so sad?” this is the 
question with which the Risen One, on the feast of 
His Resurrection, comes to all the weary and heavy- 
laden.—The publicity of our Lord’s history a pa.- 
pable proof of its truth—Our Lord demands the 
full confidence of His disciples, not for His sake, but 
for their sake.—Jesus’ prophetic mission carried out 
by His words not less than by His deeds.—The com- 
plaint of disappointed hope: 1. How sorrowful it 
sounds when the Lord abides in death; 2. how 
quickly it is silenced when it becomes plain that Ha 
is risen indeed.—Love to the Lord stronger thar\ 
shaken faith and frustrated hope.—Him they saw 
not: 1. The deepest sorrow of the Easter morzing 
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%. the source of the highest Easter joy.—How good 
it is, with our unbelieving difficulties and complaints 
not to go away from Jesus, but directly to Him.— 
The rebukings of the risen Lord not less sweet than 
His most pleasant visitations.—Want of understand- 
ing in the spiritual sphere born of sluggishness of 
heart.—One-sidedness in faith—The Scripture can- 
not be broken, John x. 34.—The connection between 
suffering and glory for Christ and the Christian: 1. 
Suffering prepares the way for glory; 2. suffering 
is transformed into glory; 2. suffering endured 
heightens the enjoyment and the worth of glory.— 
Word and spirit: 1. One must already know the 
Scripture if the Lord is to explain it to us; 2. the 
Lord must explain it to us, if one is to understand 
the Scripture well.—The heaviest trials of faith often 
immediately precede the most glorious visitation of 
grace.— When only No appears, only Yea is meant.” 
| Wenn lauter Nein erscheinet, ist lauter Ja gemeinet. | 
—Wottersporr :—‘ Abide with us,” &c., admirable 
text for New Year’s Eve, at the last communion of 
the year, and when not? What this prayer: 1. 
Presupposes; 2. desires; 3. obtains.—The prayer in 
the evening hours: 1. Of the day; 2. of the king- 
dom of God; 38. of life—The Lord allows Himself 
not to be called on in vain.—Even yet must our eyes 
be open if we are to become rightly acquainted 
with the Prince of life—KHven yet the Lord re- 
veals Himself to His people in surprising, unmis- 
takable manner, but even yet for only brief fleeting 
moments.—How our Lord yet reveals Himself to His 
disciples in the breaking of bread (Communion at 
Easter). In this we may show how the risen Lord 
at the Communion: 1. Still seeks like disciples; 2. 
still satisfies like necessities; 3. still requires like 
dispositions; 4. still prepares a like surprise, as at 
and after His appearance to the disciples at Emmaus. 
The burning heart of the genuine disciple of the 
Lord.—The communion of saints: 1. Most ardently 
sought; 2. blessedly enjoyed; 3. richly rewarded.— 
The appearance to Peter: 1. A proof of the love of 
Jesus, a. Jesus appears to the fallen Peter, 5. to 
Peter first, c. to Peter alone ; 2. an inestimable bene- 
fit for Peter; it bestowed on him, a. light instead of 
darkness, 6. grace instead of the feeling of guilt, ¢. 
hope instead of fear; 3. a welcome message of joy for 
the disciples of Emmaus; it served, a. to strengthen 
their faith, 6. to determine the demeanor of all in 
reference to Peter, c. to prepare them for new revela- 
tions at hand; 4. a school for us, a. of faith, 6. of 
love, c. of hope.—Christ our life: 1. What life would 
be without Christ, vss. 18-24; 2. what it may be- 
come through Christ, vss. 25-31; 3. what it must be 
for Christ, vss. 32-35.—The living Christ the best 
guide; come and see how He: 1. Kindly seeks out 
His own; 2. lovingly listens to them; 3. graciously 
instructs and rebukes them; 4. wisely proves 
them; 4. ineffably surprises and rejoices them.—The 
manner in which our Lord reveals Himself to the 
disciples at Emmaus a prophecy of the surprise 
which He reserves in heaven for His people-—The 
returning Emmaus disciples teach us: 1. To look 
‘ack thankfuliy; 2. to look around lovingly; 3. to 
ook upward and forward hopefully. 

SrarKkE:—WVova Bibl. Tub.:—When one speaks 
ef Jesus and remembers His death, yea, His Resur- 
rection, then does he live.—CansTEIn:—Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. — In 
sadness and temptation Christ appears not to be 

resent, but He is there, only we know Him not.— 
With melancholy people we must always go to the 
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bottom if we will heal and make them sound.—Oh 
that Christ among so many Christians were not 4 
stranger! John i, 26.—An intimate conversation of 
teachers and hearers remains not without blessing.— 
If great people will not have evil said of them, nei 
ther must they do evil_—Brentius:—Faith and un 
belief have, especially in the hour of temptation, ¢ 
hard battle-——The soul will have Jesus Himself.— 
Comfort belongs not to the erring until they have 
come to thorough knowledge of their faults.— - 
Nova Bibl. Tub, :—Nothing is harder than faith.— 
The grounds of our faith are the prophetic Scriptures, 
2 Peter i. 19.—HxEpinceR:—The sun is bright, in- 
deed, but not to a blind man.—Cbrist is the best 
Expositor of the Holy Scriptures.—Let the course 
of this life be burdensome as it will, we come yet at 
last to the goal.—Laneu Opera ‘—O how rare are 
examples of those who receive a rebuke so that they 
for that love a teacher better.—Prayer is a firm cord 
which holds the Almighty, who also is glad to be 
held.— Opened eyes of the understanding distinguish 
Spiritual men from natural.— Where Jesus hides 
Himself, there it is time to rise and neither to hope 
for rest nor joy till we have found Him again.—Even 
unbelievers may yet become believers,—despise not 
that which is weak.—Every Christian for whom God 
has done great things is bound to relate the same.— 
LutHER :—Only see how God with special providence 
guides His people. 

HEUBNER :—Love to the Risen One is a true bond 
of friendship.—Jesus is often not among us because 
we speak not of Him.—Oft is God long hidden to ug 
and His ways a riddle-—Jesus knows very well what 
oppresses thee.—Jesus wins from His disciples the 
confession of their faith Who only lives in earthly 
hopes, cheats himself.—The hearts of men hope 
where there is nothing at all to be hoped for, and 
despond where hope shows itself near by. — The 
glory of the Risen One is the prize of His suffering. 
—The saints are never more zealous, never keep 
faster hold of God, than when they fear to lose Him. 
—Christ the best comfort in the evening of life, bet- 
ter than Cicero de Senectute.—The more unbelief 
spreads itself abroad, the more should we pray that 
the Lord may abide with us.—Every enjoyment is 
sanctified through Christ.—At last there comes after 
trials and gloom the blessed hour of revelation.— 
There comes a time when Jesus never vanishes 
again.—Jesus’ words inflame the heart; the words 
of Christless men are cold and powerless.—The jour- 
ney of the disciples to Emmaus an image of our jour- 
ney of life.—The new life of the disciples of Jesus 
after His Resurrection as a presage of the future 
blessed life. —The progress from weak to strong 
faith. 

On the Pericope-—Arnyz :—The twofold Easter 
celebration: 1. Of those whose eyes are holden; 2. of 
those whose eyes are opened.—Rupe.Bacu :—The 
soul-winning art of Jesus.—Cur. Patmer :—By what 
do we know the nature of the living Saviour, although 
we do not see Him ?—BrastBeRGER :—The blessed 
condition of a soul that knows and believes: The 
Lord Jesus is risen indeed. — Fresenius: — True 
Christians as spiritual pilgrims who are sometimes 
weak, sometimes become strong.—AHLFELD :—The 
pilgrims of Easter evening —PatmeEr :—The leadinga 
of Providence which the Risen Saviour causes His 
disciples to experience. —Soucnon : — Jesus scares 
away sadness.—Sr11eER :—When must and oughtest 
thou to believe that the Risen Saviour is peculiarly 
near to thee?—Dr. W. Horrmann (vs. 26):—Th¢ 
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Divine Must.—Rizerr:—The Risen Saviour a com- 
panion in journeying who certainly is glad to com- 


pany with us, and in what way He companies with | 


us.—Dierz :—The gradual rising of the Easter light 
in the soul of man: 1. How mournful life is without 
Easter light; 2. What bars the way to our hearts 
against the Easter light; 3. how in the soul of man 
‘the Easter begins to dawn; 4. how the full Easter 
light rises in his soul_—Boze:—The intercourse of 


the Riser One with the disciples of Emmaus as an| 
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intimation where we are to seek and find the Lord 
—Buourx :—The wished-for abiding of the Lord with 
His people-—The holy employment of the living 
Jesus.—Von Hartzess:—The way to faith on the 
Risen One.— RauTrenperG: — Haster in our way 
through the world; it here becomes Easter wher 
the Risen One: 1. Shows Himself to us; 2. in- 
structs us; 8. gives us strength to return home.— 
Shall we also constrain the Risen One to abide witk 
us? 4 





2. The Avpearing at Evening (Vss. 36-45). 
(Parallel with Mark xvi. 14-18; John xx. 19-23.) 


36 
37 unio them, Peace be unto you.? 
38 that they had seen a spirit. 


And as they thus spake, Jesus [he'] himself stood in the midst of them, and saith 
But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed 
And he said unto them, Why are ye troubled? and why 


39 do thoughts arise in your hearts [heart®]? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. 


40,41 And when he had thus spoken, he shewed them ies hands and his feet. 


And 


while they yet believed not for joy, and wondered, he said unto them, Have ye here 
42 any meat [anything to eat, Bpoomov|? And they gave him a piece of a broiled fish, 


43,44 and of a honeycomb. 


And he took 7, and did eat before them. And he said unto 


them, These are the [my*| words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, 
that all things must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, and 2m the 


45 prophets, and im the psalms, concerning me. 
that they might understand the Scriptures. 


Then opened he their understanding, 


1 Vs. 36.—The ‘Ingods of the Recepta, accepted even by Scholz, is omitted by some authorities, by others placed after 
tom. An explicative addition, occasioned by the beginning of a lesson. ; 

2 Vs, 36.—There is no ground for regarding this Easter greeting of the Lord, with Tischendorf, as not genuine. What 
Lachmann, however, has bracketed, éyw ciut, uy PoPeicGe, a reading of G., P., &c., appears to have been taken from John 


vi. 20. 
3 Vs. 38.— Ev 77 kapdia. 
after B., D., Itala. 


Internally more probable reading of Lachmann and Tischendorf, [Meyer, Tregelles, Alford, ] 
[Cod. Sin. agrees with the Recepta.—C. C. 8.] 
[4 Vs. 40.—Dischendorf omits this yerse, on the authority of D. and some Versions. 


Tregelles brackets it. Meyer 


suspects it of being, as well as x. A. a. Eip. vu. in vs. 36, an interpolation from John xx. 19, 20. Alford retains it, remark- 
ing with force, that if it were interpolated from John we should certainly have in some MSS. Aevpay instead of zodas, 


either here only or in vs. 39 also.—C. ©. 8.] 
§ Vs. 44.—O: Adyot pov. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 86. He Himself stood.—As appears from 
John xx. 19, though the doors were closed. Sud- 
denly He stands there, without any one knowing 
how He has come in, ey péow, id significantins quam 
in medium, Bengel. They hear the voice which they 
would have known again from thousands, and which 
repeats the wonted salutation of peace, which, how- 
ever, from these lips and in this moment had an 
infinitely higher significance, which involuntarily re- 
minds the disciples of the farewell benediction, John 
xiv. 27. With this word begins the evening appear- 
ance, which we unhesitatingly venture to name the 
erown of all His appearances on the Resurrection 
day. Till now He has satisfied individual needs, 
but now He comes into the united circle, into the 
first church of His own. No appearance had been 
#0 long and so carefully prepared for as precisely 
‘his; all that had been seen or heard besides on 
shis day, were so many single beams which were to 
be concentrated into this focus. In no appearance, 
moreover, did our Lord reveal Himself with so many 
infallible signs (Acts i. 5), and so victoriously over- 


Tischendorf, according to A., D., K., L., U., [X.,] 33, Coptic, Cant., &c. 


come the unbelief of His first witnesses, as here. 
For their whole inner life, yea, for the founding of 
the kingdom of God upon the empty sepulchre as ita 
foundation and corner-stone, was this evening of the 
highest significance and greatest worth. Nor can we 
wonder, then, that not less than three Evangelists 
give testimony to what here took place, each in His 
peculiar way. Mark, who visibly hurries rapidly to 
the end, does this only briefly in vs. 14, and pro- 
ceeds, vs. 15 seqg., to the general concluding account, 
John places before our eyes what here took place, on 
its most inward spiritual side, and relates, moreover, 
that Thomas to-day was not in the company. Luke, 
on the other hand, maintains his character as His- 
toriographer, by communicating the external course 
of what here took place, and with special detail, as 
physician, gives the visible and sensible proofs of 
the new life and corporeality of the Lord. Without 
making any further distinction between hours and 
days, he lets this evening appearance, with which 
for the true and inner life of the apostles everythin 

was decided, coalesce with the last commands o 

the departure, of the Lord as He blessed them 
Modern criticism which would prove that our Lord, 
according to Luke, went to heaven a1 the very day 
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of His Resurrection, and that, according to Mark, 
from a closed chamber, had here, therefore, in view 
of the fragmentary character of these last lines of 
the Evangelical history, an exceedingly easy work, 
-but has unequivocally shown its lack of good will to 
connect these fragments into a well-ordered whole. 
We believe ourselves fully in the right when we con- 
sider Luke’s account respecting the evening appear- 
ance as ended in vs. 48, and see in vs. 44 the begin- 
ning of the last promised precepts which the Lord, 
according to all the Synoptics, imparted to His dis- 
ciples shortly before His ‘departure from the earth. 
Vs. 87. Terrified and affrighted.—From John 
xx. 20, also, it appears that the disciples only be- 
came joyful after the Lord had shown them His 
‘hands and side, and that they, therefore, even a mo- 
ment before, were terrified and affrighted. Even the 
manner of His entrance must have contributed to 
this, and however much they had begun to be pre- 
pared by all the events of the day for this meeting, 
yet this surprise must have come upon them the 
more strongly as the message of the angels had di- 
‘rected them to Galilee, and they, therefore, could by 
ino means reckon on an appearance of the Master 
in the midst of them this very evening at Jerusalem. 


In their heart now prevails, as at evening in nature, | 


a mixture of light and darkness. There is no longer 
the hopelessness of spirit, the bewilderment and un- 
easiness of early morning. The need of speaking toge- 
ther about the many enigmatical, nay, self-contradic- 
tory experiences of this day, has united them. In 
the hearts of some a spark of faith has arisen at 
Simon’s account; it is these who with joy greet the 
Emmaus disciples (vs. 34). With others, however, 
even after the account given by these latter, the 
understanding yet reluctates to yield adherence to 
that which the heart above everything desires. To 
these doubts is now added fear of the Jews, anxious 
care for the future; grounds enough for the Lord in 
His appearance to rebuke them in His peculiar way 
(Mark xvi.). 

Vs. 88. Why are ye troubled. — With this 
question begins the rebuke of unbelief. They, be- 
lieve that they see a departed spirit which has re- 
turned from Hades, gavtacua, an wmbra veiled in 
the semblance of a body, and, therefore, in a certain 
sense, a dead man; He will show them that it is He 
Himself who stands living before them, and this not 
in a seeming but in a real body, although one in the 
commencement of its glorification. We must repre- 
sent to ourselves the immeasurable contrast between 
the mood of our Lord, who has peace and gives 
peace, and over against that the feelings of those 
who, as it were, will with trembling hands, scare 
back the supposed spectre into the spiritual world, 
and through their unbelief disturb our Lord’s enjoy- 
ment of the noblest evening of His life—this must 
we do in order to comprehend the whole value of the 
condescending goodness with which He in this ad- 
dress stoops to those of little faith. He asks them 
why thoughts, that is, scruples of a discouraging na- 
ture, doubting and gainsaying thoughts, arise in their 
hearts, since they without such wretched misgivings 
ought at once to have recognized Him as their living 
Master, and now He even encourages them to do 
what He had not even permitted to Mary. In order 
to convince them not only of the reality but also of 
the identity of His appearance, He will have them 
feel His hands and feet, nay, Himself, His body, 
and, moreover, especially the exposed places which 
bear the traces of the wounds of the cross. ‘But 








not merely as the signs of His crucifixion for the 
identification of His body did the Saviour show Hig 
wounds, but manifestly as signs of victory, proofs of 
His triumph over death. Moreover, therefore—and 
this is properly the deepest sense of His entering 
salutation—as the signs of peace, the peace of the 
sacrificial death, of the completed atonement.” 


‘Stier. 


Vs. 40, He showed them.—To the word He 
added, therefore, the deed of His love. Apparently 
they now actually touched with reverence the places 
indicated. Therefore John could afterwards justly 
speak of that which their hands had handled (1 John 
i. 8), and it becomes doubly explicable why Thomas 
so decidedly demanded just this sign. He will in no 
respect be inferior to the others. 

Vs. 41. While they yet believed not for 
joy:—aA profoundly psychological expression, whick 
betrays the hand of the Evangelist-physician, and 
makes palpable to us the overwhelmingness of the 
joy which John (vs. 20), not without indirect retro- 
spect to the promise of the Lord (ch. xvi. 22), sa 
strikingly describes. First, the fact in their eyes 
was too terrible for them to be willing to believe. 
Now, it is too glorious for them to be able to believe. 
The anxiety as to yet possible illusion is the last dam 
which yet checks the stream of joy. In a similar 
temper of mind Jacob, perhaps, was, Gen. xlv. 26.— 
But now that matters have come so far, our Lord 
rests not until He has completely accomplished His 
work on His disciples. 

Vs. 42. Broiled fish . . . honey-comb, amd 
sedtco.—Honey of bees, such as in Palestine is fre- 
quently found in clefts of the rock and in hollow 
trees, so that it may literally be said of the land: ‘“‘a 
land flowing with milk and honey;” to be distin- 
guished from the honey of grapes and dates, which 
even at the present time is everywhere there pre- 
pared and exported in various forms, and which ap- 
pears to be spoken of in Gen. xliii, 11. The here- 
named viands constituted, perhaps, the remains of 
the already ended supper of the disciples, who, per- 
haps, during the last days had, in the upper chamber 
of the unknown house in which our Lord celebrated 
His last Passover and elsewhere in the capital, a de- 
finite place of meeting. The objection that in the 
Old Testament angels also had eaten without possess- 
ing a true human body, could now no longer arise in 
the hearts of the disciples, since they had previously 
touched Him, Without further delay our Lord takes 
the food and eats it before their eyes, and they— 
drank with full draughts from the cup of the most 
blessed delight. 

In this word and in this sign consisted, according 
to our opinion, the rebuke of the unbelief which 
Mark, in his summary statement (vs. 14), designates 
as the characteristic feature of this particular appear- 
ance. We account this, at least, as much more 
probable, than that our Lord, even after and besides 
that related by Luke, should have embittered the 
joy of this evening to His disciples by the holding 
of a severe preaching of repentance after they had 
recognized and believed Him. Then we should alsy 
have to assume that they had brought up something 
in their own excuse, as indeed, according to JrRomg, 
Advers. Pelagium ii. in quibusdam exemplaribus el 
maximein Grecis codicibus, they did, where we read re 
specting the apostles: ‘ Ht ili satisfactebant, dicentes 
seculum istud iniguitatis et incredulitatis substantia 
est, que non sinit per immundos spiritus veram Da 
aporchendi virtutem, ideirco. jam nune revela Fi 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 








tiam tuam.” The internal mprobabilny of this ad- 
dition, however, strikes the eye at once, but it de- 
serves note how precisely that part of the evening 
appearance, which John exclusively relates, reveals 
again entirely the spirit of this apostle, visibly alludes 
back to a part of the farewell discourse, and is re- 
lated also with the contents of the Synoptical gos- 
pels, comp. John xx. 21 with Matt. x. 40; vs. 22 
with Matt. x. 21, 2; and vs. 33 with Matt. xxviii. 
18. The secord greeting of peace which he men- 
tions, vs. 21, we are to place after all related by 
Luke, and to regard as the beginning of the farewell 
which our Lord actually takes, with His command 
and His promise, vss. 21-23. Peace is, therefore, 
here in the fullest sense of the word the first, and 
peace the last tone of the harmonious Resurrection- 
bell. 

Vs. 44. And He said unto them.—So far to 
be parallelized with Mark xvi. 15-18 as this, that 
Luke, on his part also, adds immediately to the 
evening appearance some commands and promises 
of our Lord, which He uttered shortly before His 
departure, although it is undoubtedly possible that 
vss. 44, 45, still belong to the history of the evening. 
Yet it is, in view of the intimate connection of the 
different elements of discourse, vss. 44-49, more 
probable that Luke here also already relates by anti- 
cipation what took place immediately before the 
farewell, comp. Acts i. 4-8. Not that the whole di- 
dactic activity of the Risen One is, therefore, here 
described in general (Ebrard), but out of the rich 
treasure of the bequest of his Lord’s word, the third 
Evangelist also, on his part, communicates various 
things, without its being possible, in vss. 44-49, to 
show the place where a mention of the forty days, 
Acts i. 8, had to be inserted. Whether Luke, how- 
ever, in the Acts, followed another tradition than the 
gospel in respect to the conclusion of the history of 
Jesus’ life, we believe that we must doubt. At least 
we find in the two narratives of the Ascension not a 
single feature contradictory to other features. For 
the Evangelist certainly gives by no means assurance 
at the end of his first book that our Saviour went on 
the very day of His Resurrection to Heaven. He 
here leaves the time entirely wnmentioned, while he 
in the second work gives more particular explanations 
thereupon. 

These are My words.—A somewhat abrupt 
beginning, which, however, does not by any means 
allude back to what immediately precedes. Our 
Lord, on the other hand, holds here, before He parts 
from His disciples, a grand retrospective review of 
His now almost accomplished earthly career. Even 
in the last meeting He holds up before their eyes the 
mirror of the Scriptures, to which He had so often 
directed them, and speaks of the days when He was 
yet with them, as of a period forever closed, which 
should now no more be continued through bodily 
manifestations. 

In the law of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and in the Psalms.—aAs our Lord previously also 
had not satisfied Himself with bringing up several 
times, out of different parts of the Scripture, partic- 
aizr prophecies, and even before His death had given 
testimony to the Old Testament as a whole, Matt. 
sxiii. 835, so does He here also bring up the three 
chief portions of the canon, in order to indicate 
therewith that He points to the Scripture in its unity. 
The Psalms are bere named as the beginning of the 
Hagiographa, and, at the same time, as the portion 
which in this contains the directest Messianic cele- 


ments, even as the prophets do, and these two ar¢ 
therefore joined together as one by the omission of 
an article between. 

Vs. 45. Then opened He.—As elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, so also in Luke, it is emphatically placed 
first, that not only the Scripture must be opened 
for the understanding, but also the understanding 
and the heart for the Scripture, in order to under- 
stand the truth aright. See vs, 82; Acts xvi. 14 
and comp. Ephes.i.18. Whether the Evangelist 
means the mediate or immediate opening of the un- 
derstanding cannot, in view of the brevity of the 
expression, possibly be decided; but, unquestionably, 
it was such an one as was brought into effect directly 
by the Risen One Himself. How necessary this was 
even to the apostles of the Lord had been sufficiently 
shown by their scandal at His death, and their un- 
belief as to His Resurrection. What fruits it bore is 
to be seen on the first Whit-sunday, and afterwards 
in their epistles, Had it been indubitably certain 
that Luke was relating something that belongs to 
the first evening, we should then, perhaps, be able 
to suppose that he has in mind the same symbolical 
act of our Lord which is described Johu xx. 22. In 
view of the brevity and the fragmentariness of the 
sacred narrative, it is, however, difficult to state here 
anything trustworthy. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See on the parallels in Mark and in John. 

2. The evening appearance gives us weighty in- 
formation as to the corporeality of the Risen Re- 
deemer. As is known, there has sometimes been as- 
cribed to the Risen One a common human body, and 
everything which the sacred narratives contain that 
is mysterious surrounding His coming and going has 
been placed to the subjectivity of the Evangelists, 
and sometimes it has been asserted that He only 
showed Himself in a seeming body to His people 
(Kuhn, Marheinecke, Zeibig, and others). In oppo- 
sition to both, this appearance especially gives us 
ground to assume that He bore a true but not com- 
mon, a glorified, but not a merely seeming human 
investment; in a word, the same body, but with en- 
tirely different properties. In order to become ae- 
quainted with the nature of this His body, we are not, 
as so often is done, to apply our own conceptions of 
such a vehiculwm as the standard of judging the evan- 
gelical narratives, but directly the reverse, to form our 
conception of a matter to us empirically entirely un- 
known, from and according to the evangelical nar- 
ratives. The whole polemics of unbelief (e.g., Strauss, 
ii, p. 674) proceeds from the unprovable proposition 
that what holds good of a man not yet dead must 
also hold good of one risen. Precisely because here 
every analogy is wanting, it is also entirely inadmis- 
sible to borrow from our daily experience an argue 
ment against an account of an entirely unique con 
dition. With greater right may we from the seeming 
contradictions of their statements, which we may well 
believe did not remain concealed from the Evangel 
ists, thus derive an indirect argur ent for its strict ob 
jectivity. If we inquire, theref,.e, what conception 
we, according to their historivally credible account, 
have to form of a glorified body , and especially of that 
of the Lord, we obtain about the following answer; 
It is palpable, not only as a whole, but also in its dif. 
ferent parts; raised above syece, ro that it can in 
much shorter time than we trausport itself from we 
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loorlity to another; gifted with the capability, in 
subjection to a mightier will, of being sometimes 
visible, sometimes invisible. It bears the unmistak- 
able traces of its former condition, but is at the same 
time raised above the confining limitations of this. 
{t is, in a word, a spiritual body, no longer sub- 
ject to the flesh, but filled, guided, borne by the 
spirit, and yet none the less a body. It can eat, but 
{t no longer needs to eat (“ Alster absorbet terra 
aquam sitiens, aliter solis radiis candens,’” AUGUSTINE, 
Ep. 49.“ Cibo minime utebatur ad necessitatem, sed 
ut veritatem humane suc nature suis comprobaret ;” 
ZwIneut, in Hist. Dom. Resurr. p. 60) ; it can reveal 
itself in one place, but is not bound to this one 
place; it can show itself within the sphere of this 
world, but is not limited to this sphere. Thus does 
the Resurrection of the body appear before us 
adorned with a threefold character of true freedom 
and beauty, and we are not surprised that with all 
the attractiveness of our Lord’s appearance to His 
people, yet, nevertheless, something mysterious re- 
specting His personality hovered before their eyes, 
of which they were scarcely able to give an account 
to themselves, see, for instance, John xxi. 12. 

3. Even so does the evening appearance deserve 
to be named a brilliant revelation of the inner life 
of the Risen One. There is a reflection of heavenly 
peace diffused over His whole being, and the com- 
parison between the forty days of His second life 
and those of His temptation in the wilderness fur- 
nishes matter for a continuous antithesis. His whole 
previous life lies as a completed whole before His 
eyes, and the marks of the nails which He bears 
have become the honorable insignia of His love, and 
yet it is plainly shown that His word, “It is I My- 
self,” is, in the most extended sense of the word, 
true, and that death has indeed changed His condi- 
tion, but not His heart. As the appearance at the 
Sea of Tiberias, John xxi. 1-14, shows a noticeable 
coincidence with the miraculous draft of fishes, Luke 
v. 1-11, so also does this evening appearance with 
the walking of our Lord at night upon the water of 
the sea, John vi. 15-21. There also He finds His dis- 
ciples terrified, but rejoices and composes them by 
lovingly assuring them of His nearness, and stills 
with a single word the storm which had risen in their 
heart. Just such appearances as this could after- 
wards give His witnesses the right to utter them- 
selves in so decided a tone as Peter, e. g., Acts x. 
40-42. 

4, Christian Anthropology has to thank this ap- 
pearance of the Lord for declarations which confirm 
the specific distinction between spirit and body, de- 
fine the conception of spirit, and raise above all 
doubt not only the objective, but also the subjective, 
identity of the man before and after his death. 

5. In the Lord we behold the image of that 
perfection prepared beyond the grave for all His 
people, a peace subject to no disturbance, a glorified 
body that no longer checks the spirit, but serves it; 
a clear, yet no longer painful, recollection of the pre- 
vious life, with its now accomplished conflict; a 
blessed fellowship and reunion with all who are here 
connected with us by bonds of the Spirit ; an unim- 
peded continuation, for the glory of God, of the ac- 
tivity interrupted by death. This, and yet far more, 
which no eye hath seen and no ear hath heard, will 
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the life of the Resurrection be for the subject and 
for the King of the Divine kingdom. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


And at evening time it shall be light, Zech. xiv 
7.—The King of peace in the midst of unquiet sub 
jects—The Easter feast a feast of Peace.—How 
faith on the Risen One bestows peace: 1. In the 
doubting understanding ; 2. in the disquiet of con- 
science; 8. in the sorrows of life; 4. in the fear of 
the future; 5. in the view of deathUnbelief em- 
bitters to itself even the most exquisite hours of life. 
—How the Lord gradually lifts His people to the 
participation of His peace.—“It is I Myself:” 1. 
The Lord feels that He is the same; 2. He shows 
that He is the same; 3. He will as the same be re- 
cognized and honored by His own.—When the dis- 
ciple of the Lord is doubtful, the Risen One still 
shows him His hands and His feet, nailed through 
for His everlasting salvation.—Not all unbelief is 
equally guilty.—‘‘ When I was yet with you,” the 
looking back out of the future into the present 
life.—The prophetic Scripture the best key: 1. To 
the enigma of the manifestation of Christ; 2. to the 
enigma of the life of the Christian—As a WHOLE 
will the Scripture be regarded and esteemed.—Not 
to isolate, but to combine, the way to the knowledge 
of the truth.—Our Lord: 1. Kindles the light for the 
eye; 2. opens the eye to the light. 

Hevsner:— Jesus Himself seeks out His dis- 
ciples to strengthen them.—JIn reference to the 
realm of spirits, unbelief, superstition, and faith are to 
be carefully distinguished.—The Christian should be 
unterrified even amid the presentiments of a higher 
world.—The Lord will hereafter be yet recognizable 
even as Man.—The marks of Jesus’ wounds are fearful 
to His enemies, precious to His friends.—The difficulty 
of faith in Christ exalts its value and its power.— 
Christ’s love is not altered by His exaltation.—He 
received from them bodily food, and they receive 
spiritual food.—The Resurrection of Christ impresses 
on His words the seal of truth.—The understanding 
of Scripture is indispensable to religion. 

On the Pericope.—Heusner :—The first evening 
which the Risen One spent in the midst of His dis- 
ciples.—The blessed consequences of the Resurrce- 
tion of Jesus to His disciples.—The certainty of the 
testimony of the disciples for the Resurrection of 
Jesus.—Arnpt:— The Easter evening, what did it 
bring to the apostles ? what did it bring to us all? 1. 
Fu!l certainty; 2. deep peace; 3. apostolic power.— 
Paumer :—Our Lord’s: 1. Greeting; 2. commission ; 
8. promise (John xx. 19-23).—Din1z :—What is the 
way in which one arrives at Easter peace ?—AL- 
BRECHT: — What the glorious gift of Christ haa 
brought us with His Resurrection: 1. Peace before 
us; 2. within us; 3. among us; 4. around us.—Kravs- 
sotp :—Where do we find the peace of God which 
the world cannot give ?—AHLFELD:—What the Lord 
has brought to His people from the grave: 1. Him- 
self; 2. His peace; 3. the last seal of His Resurree- 
tion (comp. John xx. 22).—Covarp :—The blessed 
activity of the Risen One in the circle of His dix 
ciples.—Bozz :—Whereby do we attain to a blessed 
faith ?—See further on John xx. 19-28. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 


©. Over the Opposition of Israel and the Heathen World. (Intimated Cu. XXIV. 46-48.) 


46 


And [He] said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, 
aad to [written that the Christ should suffer and should] rise from the dead the third 


47 day: And that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name among 
«8 for, for] all nations, beginning at [from] Jerusalem. And [om., And] ye are witnessea 


of these things. 


1 Vs. 46.—According to the reading of Tischendorf, otrtws yéypamrat waOeiv, x.7.d., [Meyer, Tregelles, Alford. Lach: 
mann brackets the suspected words.—C. C.S.] The addition of the Recepia: Kai ovrws éde, appears to have been inter 
polated for the sake of perspicuity, and is wanting in B., C.1, D., [Cod. Sin.,] L., Coptic, Zthiopian, Itala, &c. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vs. 46. And He said unto them.—In the or- 
ganic articulation of this last chapter of Luke there 
is found a noteworthy climax. After he, in the nar- 
rative of the first Easter Message, has pointed us to 
the victory which the Risen One had accomplished 
over the might of sin and death, he has in a triad of 
appearances delineated the triumph which He cele- 
brated over the doubt and unbelief of His first dis- 
ciples. But the nearer the Lord comes to the final 
goal of His earthly manifestation, so much the more 
strongly does it come into view that the conquering 
Lion of the tribe of Judah is continually pressing 
forward ad altiora. It is true, His words only testify 
by intimations as to the victorious hope with which 
He casts a parting look upon the whole Jewish and 
heathen world before He bids His disciples the last 
farewell. Here also He begins with the mention of 
the word, in order then with a promise of the Spirit 
to conclude His meeting with His own and His in- 
structions to them. 

Thus it is written.—Yet once again a yéypar- 
rat, a8 at the beginning of His first life. We might 
assume (Meyer) that é7: was meant to indicate the 
eause why He had opened their understanding (vs. 
45), if here the thread joining the different elements 
were not so slack that it perhaps appears better not 
to undertake the stating of any connection. The 
mention of the Resurrection on the third day is per- 
haps an indirect proof that at least these words of 
our Lord were not uttered on the day of His Resur- 
rection. Here also, as to the rest, as in vs. 26, and 
throughout the Apostolic writings, suffering and glory 
are inseparably joined together. 

Vs. 47, And that ... should be preached, 
anpuvxdjvat also depends upon yéyparra and sets 
forth to us the preaching of the Gospel among the 
Gentiles and Jews, as the fruit of the Divine prede- 
termination and of the fulfilment of the prophecies, 
According to Matthew and Mark also, the Lord, upon 
His departure from the earth, gives a commission for 
a general preaching of the Gospel, but in Luke again 
it bears 4 peculiar character. It is, first of all, a 
inpoyus én dvduart Ind., that is, a preaching which 
takes place on the basis of this name, and therefore 
borrows the significance and authority from Him in 
whose name and in whose commission it takes place. 
Withal it must proceed from Jerusalem, and from 
there spread itself over all the nations. Comp. Acts 
i. 8. Aproof of our Lord’s great love of sinners on 
the one hand, and of the world-vanquishing destiny 
of the Gospel on the other hand, and which in the 
broad Pauline Gospel of Luke stands surely in its 
just place, Finally, while elsewhere there is only 








mention of the Gospel in general, here in particular 
MeTavoiw and &deors T@Y Guapt. are spoken of. Even 
as was the case with John the Baptist, and after. 
wards with the apostles, see Acts ii. 38; iii, 19; 
xxvi. 18. 

Vs. 48. Witnesses of these things.—Meyer, 
who here perhaps binds himself almost too strictly 
to the letter, insists on referring this ro'rwy not only 
to our Lord’s death and Resurrection, but also to the 
just-mentioned commission for the proclamation of 
the Gospel. But precisely because they were to carry 
out this latter they could not at the same time be 
witnesses thereof, and, strictly speaking, the Ascensior 
of the Lord, which at this moment had not yet taker 
place, would have had then to remain excluded from 
their testimony. Nowhere are the apostles repre- 
sented as witnesses of that which they themselves 
accomplished, but everywhere as witnesses of that 
which the Lord had done. Therefore, we think it is 
better to refer rovtwy to all the herenamed facts of 
the life of the Lord, which was concluded by His 
departure to the Father, the great centre of which 
was, however, the Resurrection, comp. Acts i. 8, 
and 22. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The preaching of the Gospel proceeding from 
Jerusalem directed to all nations, the fulfilment of 
the prophetic word, Ps. cx. 2; Is. ii, 2-4; Micah, 
iv. 2-4, 

2. The preaching of Repentance and Forgiveness 
most intimately connected together. The perdvoia 
is an alteration of the inward disposition, which pre- 
cedes ziorts, upon which latter the &peois tay Guapr. 
follows. The faith, however, in this latter, which is 
granted and received freely, must of itself lead to 
ayiacuds, the continuation of perdvoia. 

3. Christian missions here appear before our eyes 
as an institution of the Lord Himself, and as a holy 
vocation of the church. The apostles have not to 
remain at Jerusalem until the last Jew shall receive 
their testimony, but, on the other hand, after having 
there made the beginning, they must then as soon ag 
possible extend as widely as possible the circle of 
their activity, and found the kingdom of God by 
means of their testimony. All which in the activity 
of supposed or real successors to the apostolic com- 
mission does not coincide with the actual witnessing 
function is here indirectly, but plainly enough ex. 
cluded. Precisely, then, when the messengers of the 
Gospel are nothing more and nothing less than wit. 
nesses, do they walk in the footsteps of Him who 
Himself bas been The Faithful Witness upon easth, 
John xx. 22; 1 Tim. vi 18; Rev. i. 5. 


CHAP. XXIV. 49-53. 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The institution of the preaching of the Gospel the 
last and noblest command of our Lord.—The com- 
mand to begin the preaching of the Gospel at Jeru- 
salem: 1. Surprising to the enemies; 2. beneficent 
for the friends of the Lord; 3. honorable for Himself. 
—This command a proof of: 1. The historica} truth ; 
2. the heavenly origin; 3. the blessed goal of the 
Gospel —As the Gospel proceeded from Jerusalem so 
will it return to Jerusalem.—Even yet the inner 
renewal must begin nowhere else than from the sinful 
Jerusalem in the heart.—The Commission for the 
preaching of the Gospel: 1. What must be preached ? 
2. in what name? 3. from whence? 4. how far 


THIRD 
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abroad ?—W hat the world owes to the last command 
ment of the Lord.—The preaching of the Lord a 


testimony: 1. Of Whom? 2. through Whom ? 3. for 


Whom ? 

Starke :— Christ directs His disciples to tha 
Scripture not Jess than His enemies.—Nova Bibl, 
Tub. :—Repentance, forgiveness, &c., the blessed 
fruits of Christ's Resurrection.—Without repentance 
no forgiveness.—OsIANDER :—The apostles’ writings 
concerning Jesus are a genuine testimony, for they 
have testified to what they saw and heard, and, more 
over, have received from heaven. Who, then, would 
not believe them ?—Hrvsner:—The main substance 
of the Christian preaching is Repentance, and Forgive- 
ness of sins.—The Risen One is Lord of the earth 
—Whoever gainsays the apostles gainsays Jesus. 


SECTION. 


THE GLEAMING CROWN. 
CHaptEer XXIV. 49-53. 


— + 


The Prophetic Promise ; the Priestly Benediction ; the Kingly Glory. 
(Parallel with Mark xvi. 19; Acts i. 3-9.) 


49 
50 


And, behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city 
of Jerusalem [om., of Jerusalem*], until ye be endued with power from on high. Aad 


he led them out as far as to Bethany, and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. 


51 
52 
53 


into heaven.? 


And were continually in the temple, praising and blessing God.* 


And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried up 
And they worshipped him,’ and returned to Jerusalem with great joy: 


Amen. 


1 Vs. 49.—The ‘IepovoaAjpu of the Recepta is decidedly spurious. [Omitted by B., 0.1, D., Cod. Sin., L., Itala, Vus- 
S. 


gate, &c.—C. C. 


2 and 3 Vss. 51, 52.—The words: avedépero cis Tov odpavdv and mpocKuryncavres avrép are, remarkably enough, omitted 


by the same authorities—D., several oe of the Itala, &c., see ‘Tischendort. 
e overlooked mpocxuvycavres, while he confounded avroe with avrov. 


from kat a(vedepero) to Kar a(vrot), and 


Apparently the eye of the copyist slipped 
We thus 


comprehend better (against De Wette), how this was omitted, than how it should have been interpolated if not original. 
[Cod. Sin. omits the words; a much more important fact than their omission in D.—C. C. 8.] 

4 Vs. 53.—In some MSS. atvovvres kat, in others xat evAoyourtes are wanting. Perhaps errors of a wearied hand at the 
end of the Gospel. At all events, the number and the weight of the authorities, [B., C.!, Cod. Sin., L. omit a. «., D. omita 
x. ¢.] is not so great as to make it needful with Griesbach to suspect the former or with Tischendort to omit the latter. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Vs. 49. I send the promise of My Father. 
—Here the Lord speaks of the Holy Ghost, comp. 
Acts i. 4-8, whom He had often before His death 
repeatedly promised, and He calls Him an émayyeAla 
natpés, not guia sibi promisswm (Grotius), nor merely 
inasmuch as God has promised the bestowment of 
the gifts of the Spirit by prophetic oracles (Meyer), 
put with retrospective reference to utterances like 
John xiv. 16, e¢ alibi, and to the symbolical act, 
John xx. 22. That this first actual, but yet prelimi- 
nary and prophetical, communication of the Spirit 
did not, therefore, exclude a later but abundant com- 
munication on the day of Pentecost lies in the nature 
of the case. The meaning of our Lord is given 
more fully by Luke when he, Acts i. 4, makes Him 
speak of the promise of the Father, hv jKovoaré 


Mev. i 
KaSicare.—The command which Luke gives to 


26 


remain in the Capital is in conflict with Matthew (De 
Wette) only if we consider the silence of the former 
respecting the Galilean appearance as a denial, and 
forget that this last command was only given after this 
and immediately before the Ascension of the Lord. 
The remaining at Jerusalem was to be not only a 
péverv, but a retired, although temporary and not 
long continued r«3i¢e.v, because they must there wait 
till the promise of the Spirit was fulfilled, and they 
were not to wait in vain, but to be clothed with 
divas et tous, in consequence of the fulfilment of 
the promise of the Father. It is noticeable how 
Luke, at the end, as also at the beginning of his 
gospel, ch. i. 35, unites most intimately the concep- 
tions of Spirit and power, without, however, entirely 
identifying them. As to the rest, we must compare 
Acts i. with this whole concluding address and with 
the account of the Ascension, and in the treatment 
of this first chapter of Acts there will be occasion ta 
discuss both more at length. 

Vs. 50. He led them ont.—Out of Jerusalem, 
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where He was, together with His disciples, on the for- 
tieth, es well as on the first day.— As far as Beth- 
any (éws eis, as far as to the neighborhood of Beth- 
any. The reading of Lachmann, who has pds B., 
does not appear to us worthy of acceptance.) The 
statement of the Acts that the disciples returned 
from the Mount of Olives is only apparently in con- 
flict with this, if we consider that it was over this 
mountain that the way to the beloved Bethany 
passed, which lay on its eastern declivity; then the 
proceeding to this mountain, from whose summit our 
Lord appears to have ascended, may be called a 
leading out to the neighborhood of Bethany, although 
our Lord no longer entered into the last-named place. 
Perhaps, also, the name Bethany was given, not only 
to the particular village, but also to the whole region 
round about, to which also the Mount of Olives be- 
longs. Thus, also, is the tradition justified which 
designates as the actual place of the Ascension, not 
the plain, but the middle of the three summits of the 
Mount of Olives, while, according to it, the angelic 
appearance shortly after the Ascension took place 
upon the highest summit. See Scuuserr, 1. ¢, ii. p. 
519. 

He lifted up His hands.—Compy. Lev. ix. 22. 
After the prophetical promise, there follows the 
high-priestly benediction, as it were from the thresh- 
old of the heavenly sanctuary into which He is 
about to enter. “Jam non imposuit manus.” The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, with its Pauline coloring con- 
tains the more particular elaboration of this beautiful 
image, in which the nature and destiny of the whole 
earthly and heavenly life of the Lord are, as it were, 
corapletely symbolized, In the midst of (év), not 
after (werd), thus blessing is He parted from them. 
Atéorn an’ aitav, He goes back a few steps from 
them, and immediately after that He is taken up. 
The passive avepép. does not require us to under- 
stand angels or other means by which He was lifted 
up from the earth, but it leaves room, at all events, 
for the cloud of which Luke, in His more particular 
account, Acts i. 9, speaks. 

Vs. 52. With great joy.—Even in such little 
additions the fresh Pauline character of Luke does 
not belie itself. That they could now rejoice, in 
spite of the separation, nay, even over the departure 
of the Lord, because He was thereby exalted unto 
glory, and they should now soon receive the promise 
of the Father, is a speaking proof of the great prog- 
ress which they in this forty days had made in this 
sckool of the best of Masters. 

Vs. 58. In the temple.—More particularly de- 
fined ‘‘in the upper chamber,” which probably be- 
longed to the buildings of the temple, Acts i. 12; 
ii. 1. In the Doxological conclusion of his gospel 
also, Luke shows himself a genuine Paulinist, comp. 
Rom. xi. 36 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Although the account of the Ascension at the 
end of the Gospel o1 Luke, considered entirely by 
itself, and from a strictly historical point of view, 
does not perfectly satisfy us, yet the course of his 

| representation offers us an advantage not to be re- 
, jected, that we from it learn so much the better tc 
understand the near connection of the Resurrectior 
and the Ascension. Over against the historical arbi. 
trariness which al 1ost identifies the Resurrection and 
the Ascension, ag though the forty days had pro- 








duced no essential alteration in the condition of out 
Lord, stands the shallow external interpretation, aa 
though He after His Resurrection had continued ta 
live yet forty days on earth in a wider or nearer cir 
cle, indeed, in separation from other men, and now, 
on the fortieth, is to be supposed to have exchanged 
converse with men for the society of angels. The 
one opinion, as little as the other, does full justice to 
the miracle of the Ascension. Without doubt, it 
must be apprehended as a special, and that as the 
last, stage in the history of the earthly manifestation 
of our Lord, but, at the same time, as a necessary 
consequence and as the most excellent crown of His 
Resurrection. ‘The Ascension of the Lord was the 
completion of the Resurrection and the perfect ex- 
pression of the exaltation.” Martensen. Or to use 
Tholuck’s language (Stund. Christl. Andacht, p. 624): 
“His Resurrection is a Glorification, yet not a full 
Glorification.” From this position it causes com- 
paratively little difficulty that Luke does not so 
sharply distinguish the appearance at the end of 
which the Ascension took place, from the other, 
Had the last appearance of our Lord not ended with 
the Ascension, then we should have had decidedly 
to assume that the one before the last had ended 
with such a miracle, whether with a visible or invisi- 
ble one. “The opponents of the history of the Re- 
surrection could, therefore, not have got the least 
advantage, even if they had succeeded in setting 
aside the actual history of the Ascension. The 
whote history of the Resurrection has an Ascensional 
character ; the whole history of the Resurrection ig 
to be regarded asa giant tree of His Ascension in 
the wider sense, as the crown of which the actual 
Ascension stands forth, Our opponents, therefore, 
with the setting aside of it, would only have cracked 
the summit of the tree, or rather, only have broken 
off a branch of the same, For the apostles, the As- 
cension was self-evidently understood from the Re- 
surrection.” Laner, LZ. J., ii. p. 1766. 

2. By this, however, it is by no means meant 
that the actual fact of a bodily visible Ascension of 
our Lord on the fortieth day is doubtful, or of sub- 
ordinate importance. It has been asserted, among 
others, by Meyer, that quite early a twofold tradition 
grew up in this respect. According to the former, 
our Lord ascended to heaven on the very evening of 
the Resurrection (Mark, Gospel of Luke), according 
to the other, not till the fortieth day (Acts). But 
the indefinite statement in Mark, ch. xvi. 19: werd 
70 AaAoat avrois, Surely does not constrain us to 
assume that our Lord, according to this gospel, as- 
cended immediately after the preceding utterances; 
just as well might it be deduced from vs. 20) that 
the disciples, on the very same night or the following 
morning, had begun to preach and to do miracles. 
And, as it respects Luke, is it conceivable that he in 
his gospel should represent our Lord as leaving the 
earth in the night-time, when He had already at even- 
ing revealed Himself at Emmaus, and had appeared at 
least three hours after to the Eleven? In truth, un- 
less we will invent absurdities for the Evangelist, it 
seems that we are constrained to assume that he, by 
the statement of a more exact chronology in the Acts, 
has not contradicted his gospel, but decidedly com- 
plemented it; how, moreover, assuming that his 
earlier account contained an actual incorrectness, 


! could he have omitted to recall this, at least, with a 


brief word? Were his more detailed narrative to be 
put to the account of a later more or less mythical 
tradit.on, the pious mvention would certainly not 
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have contented itself with a final ant of our Lord’s 
life so little pompous and brilliant, and if Luke, at 
the conclusion of his first work, had already the de- 
sign of writing afterwards the history of the apostles 
also, he might, even in the interest of his historical 
pragmatism, consider it as desirable to touch here 
on our Lord’s Ascension only with a brief mention, 
and at the beginning of the history of the kingdom 
of God to come back more particularly to it. In no 
ease can the course of the event itself offer convin- 
cing ground for doubt and contradiction. It may be 
called laughable, when some, in reference to the 
body of our Lord in the beginning of its glorified con- 
dition, will be talking about the laws of gravitation and 
the force of attraction. Heaven, it is true, is every- 
where where God reveals His glory, but nothing hin- 
ders us, on the position of the Scripture, from sup- 
posing a locality of the creation where God permits 
His glory to be seen more immediately than any- 
where else, and to conceive our Lord as repairing 
directly thither. Though it has been said a thousand 
times and repeated that we are not to understand 
heaven as a place, but as a condition, and must not 
here speak of a 70d, but only of a més, yet we con- 
fess that we can only conceive the enjoyment of this 
condition as experienced in a locality where one is 
separated from this visible world. An exaggerated 
spiritualism might here easily mislead to Acosmism 
and Pantheism. And finally, as respects the often 
advanced objection, derived from the partial silence 
of the sacred authors, this silence appears to us nei- 
ther so general nor so inexplicable as has been 
already countless times asserted. Respecting that 
of Matthew, see Lance on Matthew, p. 561. John 
evidently knows a visible Ascension, ch. iii. 13; vi. 
62; xx. 17, and must have assumed it, unless we are 
to suppose that he doubted of the fulfilment of such 
words uttered by his Master Himself. With Peter 
it is, 1 Peter iii. 22, also distinguished as a separate 
statement from His Resurrection, even as the de- 
scent into hell. Even so with Paul, Ephes. i. 19, 20; 
ii. 5, 6; iv. 8-10; Rom. viii. 84; Col. iii. 1, and in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews there is even almost more 
weight laid upon the Ascension of our Lord than 
upon His Resurrection. 
most of the epistles we must agree with the opinion: 
“Even though the outward fact is not here found, 
yet so much the more is the dogmatically important 
consequence of the thus effected exaltation, the sit- 
ting at the right hand of God, found throughout the 
whole New Testament, and that in expressions which 
also indicate the event itself” (Scumipr, Bibl. Theol. 
d. N. S. i. p. 189). And as respects the gospels, all 
of them have set forth the Risen One in His glory, 
although two of them are silent as to the moment in 
which He has ascended this highest degree. Nay, 
this Ascension itself, the final goal of the earthly 
manifestation of the Lord, what is it itself in its 
turn but a transition to a new, but by no means to a 
last, period of His miraculous history? Here, ac- 
cording to our opinion, lies the deepest ground 
of the seemingly enigmatical phenomenon, that 
the miracle on the Mount of Olives is not placed 
more strongly in the foreground. No final point, 
bat a point of rest, is it. The Lord is indeed gone 
away, but in order to return again, and the whole 
heavenly life isto which the Ascension introduced 
Him is only a great interval, comprehending cen- 
turies, between His first and His second appearance. 
The angels themselves declare it: the history of the 
Lord in relation to the earth is with the Ascension 





In short, in reference to. 


not accomplisted, but is only momentarily inter 
rupted, in order afterwards to be continued. If a 
John and a Matthew in this hope saw the Lord as- 
cend, why should they then feel themselves peremp. 
torily obliged to fix the last moment of their being 
with Him with such diplomatic conscientiousness, as 
though thereby between the Master and the earth al} 
connection were now and forever done away ? 

3. Respecting the idea of the Ascension in con 
nection with the corporeality of our Lord, and 
respecting the distinction of the Lutheran and the 
Reformed conception, Dogmatics and the History of 
Doctrines must speak. “Oh, that we might yet learn 
to stop at the right place!” R. Stier. 

4. Our Lord’s bodily and visible Ascension is 
the worthy crown of the history of His earthly life. 
Many a word that He uttered is thercby most strik- 
ingly confirmed (John vi. 62; xx. 17; Matt, xxviii. 
18, et alibi), and the harmony of the events of His 
life becomes only through this miracle perfected. 
A second death, even had it been ever so coft, would 
have taken away the whole significance of His Re- 
surrection, and the poetical expression (Hase) : “‘ Even 
as Moses’ grave, so was His never seen,” can only 
elicit an exclamation of astonishment and displea- 
sure. ‘He a grave, He, who swallowed up death 
eternally!” (Olshausen). Whoever contents himself 
with saying that He went to the Father, although 
one does not know how, where, or when, such a one 
lets his history end with an unsatisfactory note of 
interrogation, and unthankfully repels the satisfac- 
tory solution which His first witnesses have given. 
Now, His manifestation displays itself to our eye as a 
ring whose ending is lost again in its beginning, while 
both Bethlehem and the Mount of Olives bear the 
stamp of a still and hidden, but even thereby heay- 
enly greatness. And as the Ascension of the Lord 
thus first diffuses over His person a perfectly satisfy- 
ing light (John vi. 62; xvi. 28), so does this event 
stand as well with the incipient perfection as with 
the happy continuation of His work in direct connec- 
tion. Never would the apostles without this miracle 
have been freed from the last remains of their earthly- 
minded expectations; now did they, on the other 
hand, become by this very means capable of receiving 
the Spirit of truth, of love, and of power. Never, so 
long as the visible presence of the Lord on a spot of 
earth had remained, could a kingdom have been 
founded that embraced all nations, and as little 
would, in this case, the Church have been able to 
maintain herself without an incessant intervention of 
continually increasing miracles. Now, raised above 
all finite limits, the Lord reigns everywhere where 
His word is preached in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and, far from bringing any harm, it is His departure 
which for His people has become a source of incal- 
culable gain (John xvi. 7). This whole event reveals 
the full glory of the kingdom of God, is surety fox 
the highest blessing of the kingdom of God (vs. 49), 
and prophesies the final perfection of the kingdom 
of God. No wonder that the Ascension also haa 
been painted and sung by the Christian art of al 
ages. We have only to mention the names in th 
first sphere, of Raphael, Peter Perugino, Titian, Pau 
Veronese, Ricci, Raphael Mengs, and others, and in 
the other the venerable Bede, Tersteegen, Lava: 
ter, Knapp, Luis de Leon, not to mention many 
others. 

5. Superficially considered, the homage which 
the apostles bring to the glorified Saviour appears ta 
be more or less on a level with the reverence whick 
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often was rendered to the kings of the Orient, espe- 
cially to the King of kings, the Messiah. See Matt. 
ii, 2; xx. 20. But if we consider that this homage 
was now offered by the disciples of the Lord at the 
moment when they see Him crowned with super- 
human glory, and honor in Him more than ever the 
bearer of the Divine nature and majesty, then we 


shall hardly be content with the assertion that our 


Lord was here worshipped in His Messianic dignity, 
but must, on the contrary, acknowledge that He here, 
not only on account of His kingly rank, but also and 
sbove all, for His Divine nature, deserves the honor 
of adoration. Thus do we find in Luke xxiv. 52 an 
intimation how the command, John v. 23, must be 
understood and followed. 

6. The command of our Lord; before His depar- 
ture, that His disciples should remain at Jerusalem, 
testifies as well to His wisdom as the final promise 
of the Holy Spirit gives witness of His love and 
might. But, at the same time, there lies in the man- 
ner in which His first friends fulfilled this command 
(Acts i, 12-14), an apologetic element that must not 
be overlooked. With one accord do the disciples 
remain together; this is the first blessing of the ex- 
altation of our Lord; now that their visible centre is 
wanting, the young church feels the necessity of an 
inward union more intimate than ever. Undisturbed 
and publicly are they ten days continually together ; 
a proof that they had not stolen the corpse, and that 
the Jewish council itself does not believe its own 
charge. Composed and quietly do they wait; this is 
what no excited enthusiasts do. Praying do they 
expect the fulfilment of the promise of the Lord; the 
miracle of Pentecost was thereby a direct hearing of 
prayer, of whose inestimable blessing the considera- 
tion of the history of the apostles will now give fur- 
ther testimony. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The friends of the Lord are brought unto the 
svhool of waiting ; therewith is their inner training per- 
fected ; so then ; so previously (Jacob, Moses, David, 
&c.); so even yet.—“I will send upon you the pro- 
mise of My Father.” Thus can only the Son of the 
Father, none of the servants, speak; how altogether 
differently Elijah, 2 Kings ii, 10,—The Benediction 
of the departing Lord: 1. The crown of His earthly 
manifestation ; 2. the symbol of His heavenly life; 3. 
the prophecy of His coming in glory.—The Lord de- 
parts in order to remain.—The exalted King of the 
kingdom of God, the worthy object of the most reve- 
rential homage.—How can the disciples return with 
great joy to Jerusalem? 1. Faith sees in this farewell 
the highest glorifying of Jesus; 2. Love thinks of His 
gain, not of its own loss; 8. Hope waits unshaken 
for the fulfilment of all His promises.—Jerusalem 
the grave of the Old, the cradle of the New, Cove- 
nant.—The inward connection of the young Church 
with the old Israelitish temple.—God’s glory the last 
word of our narrative, at the same time the conclud- 
ing word of our whole gospel, and the final accord 
of the whole history of the world. 

The Ascension of our Lord in its high signifi- 
cance; 1. For Himself, a. the confirmation of His 
words, 0. the clearing up of the events of His life, c. 
the beginning of His most powerful and blessed ac- 
tivity; 2. for His apostles, a. the perfection of their 
training, 6. the energy of their labor, ¢. the prophecy 
of their future; 8. for His people all, a. the Ascen- 
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sion the honor of mankind (feb. ii. 5-9), 6. the way 
of the renewal of the sinner (the Holy Spirit), c. the 
source of the joy, rest, and hope of Christians.—The 
Ascension a hearing of the Lord’s own prayer, John 
xvii. 5.—The feast of the Ascension the feast of the 
coronation of the Lord. This coronation: 1. The 
end of the Saviour’s strife; 2. the beginning of tha 
highest honor; 8. the source of the richest blessing; 
4, the pledge of the most blessed hope.-—What sees 
the Christian when He on the Ascension morn di 
rects his look believingly towards heaven? (comp. 
Acts vii. 56): 1. A glorified Son of Man; 2. an Al 
mighty King; 3.-an ever near Friend; 4. an open 
place of refuge; 5. an approaching triumph. But to 
see all this, we must (vs. 55), even as the first Chris- 
tian martyr, be: a. a disciple of the Lord, 8. filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and c. have our eyes directed 
towards heaven.—Heaven and earth considered in 





‘the light of the Ascension morn.—The Ascension 


the last palpable revelation of our Lord on earth: 1, 
His majesty ; 2. His wisdom, a. time, 6. place, ¢. wit- 
nesses, d. circumstances, e. consequences, of the As- 
cension; 8. His beneficent faithfulness to His own, 
comp. Matt. xxviii. 20, 

STARKE :—OsIANDER:— Whom God sends into th3 
holy ministry, them does He also equip with the ne- 
cessary vifts—To the receiving of the Holy Spirit 
there belongs a patient waiting in prayer and con- 
sideration of the word.-Whom Jesus blesses, he is 
and remains blessed.—Beautiful and edifying is it 
when parents depart from the world, for they even 
thus bless their children.—Brenrivs :—Christ has at 
His Ascension bequeathed us the blessing, why do 
we longer fear the curse ?—Bibl. Wirt. :—Jesus de- 
parted to prepare the place. — Hepinerr: — Thu 
have we then a sure and open entrance to the sane 
tuary that is within the heavens, Heb. x. 19, 20.—J. 
Hati:—Rejoice, oh thou holy soul, for thy last con- 
flict also shall be crowned with triumph.—The fel- 
lowship of the Spirit makes a fellowship in the wor- 
ship of God.—Servants of God labor, pray, suffer, 
and praise God in fellowship.—OstanpErR :—Jesus is 
ours also, with all His treasures, therefore let us 
praise and glorify Him with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. 

Heusner:—The place of the Passion of Christ 
also the place of His glorification.—With blessing 
did He come, with blessing did He part.—How dif- 
ferent this blessed parting from that on the cross !— 
The apostles showed after the Resurrection far more 
reverence for Jesus; they had a sense of His God- 
head, therefore we read here for the first time: they 
worshipped Him.—Worship befits Christ, else would 
He not have received it—The disciples return back, 
in prayer unseparated from Christ, no longer alone. 
—Arnpt:—The Ascension of Christ the perfection: 
1. Of His prophetical; 2. of His high-priestly; 3. of 
His kingly, office. — ScuLererMacnER : — The pro- 
mises of the departing Redeemer.—Patmer :—The 
lovely position in which the departing Redeemer 
hath left us behind in this world: a. above our heads 
we have an opened heaven, 6. above our eyes a 
blessed home, and c. under our féet the way which 
the feet of the Lord have smoothed and hallowed.— 
Rueerti:—Why do we stand after the Saviour hag 
ascended and look towards heaven? —Scumip:— 
What the earth is to them who look after the Risen 
Saviour towards heaven.—Why does the Saviour 
point us at His Ascension to the Holy Spirit ?—AaL- 
FELD :—The last will of our Lord Jesus Christ.— 
STEINMEYER:—The separation through the Ascension 


vHAP. XXIV. 45-58. 





is the source of true union.—Sovcuon :—The com- 
fort which the Ascension of Jesus Christ assures to 
us.—THoLtuck :—The refreshing thoughts to which 
the history of the Ascension leads us: 1. The place 
of His suffering the place of His parting ; 2. veiled is 
His beginning, veiled is His exit; 3. the conclusion 
of His ways is blessing for His people; 4. He has de- 
parted from us and yet has remained to us; 5. He 
remains veiled from His people till He shall appear 
in brightness.—W. Horacxer :—The significance of 
the Ascension-day: 1. As a day of the richest and 
most glorious blessing; 2. as a day of the grandest 
homage; 3. as a day of the most joyful encourage- 
ment.—-Hariess:-—The way to the blessed under- 
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The Ascension of Christ as: 1. The glorification of 


Jesus; 2. of our human nature; 3. of our whole earth, 
— Scuuur:— Heart: and soul towards heaven! 1. 
Here is darkness, there is light; 2. here is strange- 
ness, there is home; 3. here is combat, there is vic- 
torious palm; 4. here is sorrow, there is bliss.— 
Fiorry :—The Ascension of our Lord the crown of 
His glory. 

Compare further on this whole section the well. 
digested essay of Dr. H. G. Hassm: Das Leben dea 
verklirten Hrlésers im Himmel, nach den eigenen 
Ausspriichen des Herrn, ein Beitrag zur Bibl. Theol. 
Leipsic, 1854, and Die Chrisil. Glaubenslehre, heraus 
gegeben von dem Calwer Verein, 2 Theil, 2 Abthdg. 


standing of the Ascension of Christ—Von Kaprr :— | pp. 266-286, Stuttgart, 1857. 
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